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THREE  WIZARDS  AND  A  WITCH. 

Mrs.  ;J.  H.  Biddell,  author  of  *  The  Senior  Partner/ 
'  George  Geith  op  Fen  Court,'  etc. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

A2¥  OFF-DAT  IK  THE  PARIL. 

Dows  in  the  conntry  the  meadows 
were  yellow  with  bnttercnps,  the 
hawthon&s  were  in  fall  blossom; 
in    that    part    of   Hertfordshire 
where,  in  the  woods,  sweet-scented 
white    and   purple   violets   grow 
of  their    own    accord,    the   tnrf 
seemed    literallj    carpeted    with 
them;     beside    the    meandering 
streams  of  Sarrej   wild  flowers 
were  springing  and  blooming  in 
nnimaginable  beanty  and  profu- 
sion;   bnt   still   the  spring  had 
been  late  and  nngenial,  the  accns- 
tomed  easterly  winds  had  held  a 
longer  camiyal  than  nsaal,  yege- 
tetion,  on  the  whole,  was  backward ; 
and,  as    a  natural    consequence, 
Hjde  Park,  which  seems  curiously 
and  specially  sensitiTe  to  the  in- 
finenoe  of  weather,  could  not,  in 
the  May  of  1874,  be  considered 
looking  its  very  best,  as  is  some- 
times the  case  in   that  'merrie' 
month  sacred  to  catarrh,  rheuma- 
tism, and  bronchitis. 

Ttie  winter  of  1873-74  was  what 
is  generally  called  'singularly 
mild.'  It  was  singularly  disagree- 
able, at  all  erents:  snow  and 
frost  held  aloof,  and  bitter  blasts 
and  raw  unwholesome  mists  and 
damps    preyailed   instead.    That 
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season  will  in  one  district  of  Lon- 
don be  ever  held  memorable  for  a 
most  dense  and  awful  three  day&' 
fog,  during  which  period  a  dark- 
ness like  unto  that  of  Egypt  spread 
its  pall  over  the  whole  of  the  East- 
end,  distinguishing  that  portion  of 
the  metropolis  from  the  westerly 
land  of  Gosheu,  where  compara- 
tive light  reigned  during  that  ter- 
rible time,  when  both  the  sun  and 
the  gas-lamps  proved  themselves 
totally  incapable  of  guiding  people 
safely  through  the  streets. 

On  New  Year's  night  1874,  in- 
deed, it  seemed  as  though  the  Eng- 
lish climate  had  determined  to  turn 
over  a  fresh  and  satisfactory  leaf. 
Such  a  fine  evening  was  surely 
never  known  before  on  any  Ist 
of  January;  so  magnificent  a 
moon  rarely,  even  in  August,  has 
shone  on  fields  where  the  grain 
was  ripe  for  the  reaper's  sickle; 
but,  like  too  many  good  resolu- 
tions made  that  day,  the  promise 
of  amendment  led  to  no  lasting 
improvement,  and  winter  dragged 
itself  into  the  lap  of  spring ;  and  the 
spring  itself  was  late  and  dreary ; 
and  in  the  May  of  that  year  Hyde 
Park  was  not  looking  its  best. 

Hyde  Park  is  a  place  which 
appears  to  greatest  advantage 
when  seen  in  full  dress :  when  the 
trees   are    full    of  leaf  and  the 
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flowers  in  fall  bloom,  and  the 
Drive  fttll  of  carriages,  and  the 
Eow  foil  of  riders,  and  the  whole 
scene  one  of  incessant  motion,  and 
constant  change,  and  shimmering 
ooloar,  and  yarying  effects. 

At  some  periods  and  under  cer- 
tain conditions  it  looks  more 
monmfhl  than  a  desolate  heath  or 
*  a  wide  expanse  of  lonely  moor- 
land. There  is  a  sky  under  which 
its  aspect  is  depressing  in  the 
extreme.  Even  in  the  'season' 
there  are  times  when  the  very 
genius  of  desolation  seems  to  be 
brooding  over  the  grass,  and  the 
trees,  and  the  mud-coloured  Eow, 
and  the  Driye  when  the  last  car- 
riage has  departed. 

It  is  then,  plodding  his  lonely 
way  homeward,  the  whole  show 
oyer,  with  the  sun  setting  behind 
him,  and  night  coming  on  apace, 
the  pedestrian  who  is  not  rich  or 
fashionable  or  prosperous  feels  a 
fine  despair  oppressing  him,  and 
is  inclined,  as  a  comforting  exer- 
cise, to  recite  aloud  six  verses 
taken  from  the  ninth  chapter  of 
Ecdesiastes. 

Judging  from  the  face  of  a  lady 
who  was  walking  her  horse  along 
the  Eow,  she  had  compassed  this 
state  of  mind  little  more  than  an 
hour  after  noon  on  the  specially 
dull  May  day  in  the  prosperous 
year  of  grace  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-four,  when  my  story 
opens.  Tittlebat  Titmouse  him- 
self could  not  have  looked  more 
dissatisfied.  Her  expression  was 
gloomy  as  the  aspect  of  the  hea- 
vens, which  seemed  to  betoken 
rain;  and  her  listless  dejected 
attitude  accentuated  the  desolation 
of  the  Park,  which  Wfus  almost 
empty. 

A  Drawing-room  had  drawn 
nearly  all  the  rank  and  fashion 
in  town  off  to  St.  James's;  and 
the  few  who  at  an  earlier  period 
of  the  day  graced  the  Bow  were 
now   gone    home    for    luncheon, 


leaving  but  one  solitary  rose  to 
bloom,  almost  unseen,  in  a  desert 
peopled  apparently  only  by  nurse- 
maids, children  of  tender  years, 
and  Life-guardsmen. 

And  tibis  was  not  a  rose  that 
liked  to  blush  unseen.  Solitudes 
were  not  places  she  would  have 
affected  of  her  own  free  will  She 
preferred  to  be  amongst  her  kind, 
more  especially  when  that  kind 
included  a  considerable  number  of 
male  admirers.  A  qjjiet  life  would 
certainly  not  have  b^  her  choice, 
and  yet  for  the  twenty  years  she 
had  lived  in  this  world  a  quiet  life 
chanced  to  be  her  portion. 

She  was  a  very  singular-looking 
sort  of  g^rl  to  be  riding  in  the 
Park,  apparently  a  total  stranger. 
She  seemed  unknown,  even  by 
sight,  to  those  who  had,  earlier  in 
the  day,  passed  and  repassed  her, 
and  who  now  were  gone  away. 
Not  a  woman  had  spoken  a  word 
to  her,  not  a  man  raised  his  hat. 
She  had  walked  and  cantered  her 
horse  round  and  round  the  Eow, 
evincing  a  curious  tendency  to 
'  hug '  the  railings,  instead  of 
venturing  out  into  the  middle  of 
the  ride.  A  gray-haired  groom 
attended  upon  her,  keeping  closer 
to  his  mistress  than  is  the  usual 
habit  of  grooms ;  and  the  discon- 
tent which  clouded  her  face  as- 
sumed on  his  the  proportions  of 
absolute  ill-humour. 

Yet,  if  beauty  count  for  any- 
thing, she  was  a  lady  most  grooms 
would  have  felt  proud  to  follow. 

As  has  been  said,  the  Park  was 
singularly  empty.  There  were  not 
any  equipages  worth  noticing ;  the 
few  equestrians  had  gone  away, 
either  because  they  feared  rain 
or  were  hungry ;  the  usual  loun- 
gers were  elsewhere ;  but  still  the 
young  lady  rode  up  and  down, 
and  round  and  round,  with  the 
dull  steady  persistence  of  a  person 
on  the  treadmill. 

That  she  was  not  enjoying  her- 
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self  in  the  least  might  have  been 
patent  almost  to  a  superficial  ob- 
fierrer;  the  groom,  who  was  en- 
joying himsdf  even  less,  knew 
wherefore,  and  wondered  why  she 
did  not  end  the  ordeal  and  go 


No  fairer  face  was  seen  in  the 
Bow  that  season.  One  man, 
leaning  upon  the  railings,  decided 
no  fairer  face  ever  conld  have  been 
seen  anywhere.  It  was  quite  new 
to  him.  He  had  not  beheld  it 
before,  and,  while  he  stood  watch- 
ing her  as  she  passed,  he  marvelled 
more  and  more  who  she  could  be, 
what  she  was,  and  where  she  came 
fronu  He  was  a  man  of  about 
thirty,  with  closely-cut  light-brown 
hair,  and  rather  starved  moustache. 
He  had  the  look  of  a  man  about 
town ;  and,  while  evidently  capti- 
vated by  the  girl's  appearance,  he 
eyed  her  with  a  critical  investigat- 
ing glance,  which  spoke  more  for 
the  ooohiess  of  his  head  than  the 
warmth  of  his  heart 

He  seemed  to  have  no  appoint- 
moit  to  keep,  or  anything  particu* 
hr  to  do,  for  he  waited  on  and  on, 
watdung  lady  and  groom  with  a 
pnzzled  expression  diat  certainly 
did  not  betray  the  full  extent  of 
the  admiration  he  felt. 

To  him,  over  the  grass,  there 
came,  with  a  quiet  but  not  stealthy 
step,  a  man  much  his  senior,  who, 
saying,  <  Well,  Sudlow,  as  usual, 
adminng  rank  and  beauty,'  took  up 
a  position  beside  the  person  he  so 
addressed. 

*  I  do  not  know  much  about  the 
nmk,'  answered  Mr.  Sudlow, '  but 
the  beauty  is  undeniable ;'  and  he 
fastened  a  bolder  gaze  upon  the 
girl,  who  was  passing  at  the 
nu>ment)  than  he  had  previously 
adventured  upon. 

She  saw  this  and  coloured,  and 
yet  there  was  a  look  in  her  eyes 
— a  downcast^  indefinable  look — 
which  told  she  did  not  feel  wholly 
offended. 


The  new-comer  followed  her 
progress  thoughtfully. 

'She  can't  ride  a  bit,'  he  re- 
marked. 

Mr.  Sudlow  made  no  answer, 
but  he  turned  his  head  and  stared 
hard  and  inquiringly  at  the  speaker, 
who,  though  no  question  had  been 
asked,  replied,  '  I  should  say  not,' 
and  then  they  both  remained  silent 
till  after  she  passed  again,  which 
she  did  this  time  at  the  side  of 
the  Row  furthest  from  where  they 
stood. 

'  She  is  very  beautiful,'  said  Mr. 
Sudlow. 

'No  doubt,  to  those  who  ad- 
mire that  sort  of  thing.' 

'What  sort  of  thing  1*  asked 
the  younger  man. 

'If  you  can't  see  for  yourself, 
it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  try 
to  explain,'  answered  his  friend,  in 
a  tone  which  had  something  an- 
noying in  its  very  calnmess ;  '  but 
the  girl  is  good-looking — ^beautiful, 
if  you  like.' 

'I  wonder  who  she  is?  Did 
you  never  see  her  before  f 

The  other  shook  his  head. 

'  Never ;  and  it  would  not  grieve 
me  if  I  never  saw  her  again. 
What  have  we  heref  he  added,  as 
two  persons,  riding  very  fast  indeed, 
came  at  a  hard  trot  down  the  road 
leading  across  the  Serpentine. 
'  You'll  get  yourselves  into  trouble, 
my  friends,  if  you  don't  mind  what 
you  are  about,'  he  added. 

But  apparently  the  pair  knew 
very  well  what  they  were  about, 
for,  reining  in  their  horses,  they 
walked  as  quietly  down  the  How 
as  if  they  had  been  riding  lambs 
instead  of  powerful  hunteni,  that 
looked  ridiculously  out  of  place  in 
Hyde  Park,  and  carrymg  such 
light  weights. 

There  was  a  lovely  flavour  of 
the  country  about  the  new-comers. 
One  was  a  lady,  mounted  on  the 
heavier  of  the  animals — a  roan 
with  black  legs,  a  grand  chest  and 
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splendid  action,  which  was  well  np 
to  fifteen  stone.     For  a  moment 
Mr.  Sndlow's  acquaintance  won- 
dered why  she  rode  the  roan  in- 
stead of  tiie  magnificent  baj,  npon 
which  he  fastened  an  appreciati7e 
ffazCy  bat  his  wonder  was  not  of 
long  continuance.     Just  as  the 
horses  were  passing  the  spot  where 
they  stood,  the  bay  took  umbrage 
at    the    sight    of  a  stone  roller 
which  lay  at  the  side  of  the  Row. 
If  it  had  been  a  wild  beast  he  could 
not  have  made  more  fuss  about  the 
matter ;  he  shied  almost  across  to 
the  opposite  railings ;  be  got  up 
on  his  hind  legs,  and  reared  as  if 
he  meant  to  fall  right  over  on 
his  back;  then  he  put  down  his 
fore  legs  and  kicked,  till  Mr.  8ud- 
low  felt  sure  his  rider's  last  hour 
was  come ;  after  that  he  tried  to  get 
his  head  and  bolt ;  and  when  he  was 
balked  of  this  intention  he  seemed 
for  a  minute  to  lift  all  his  four 
feet  off  the  ground  at  once,  and 
dance  upon  nothing  in  the  air. 

Meanwhile  the  gentleman  sat 
the  horse  as  if  he  had  been  part  of 
him,  and  his  companion  looked  on 
without  evincing  the  slightest  dis- 
composure or  anxiety. 

'By  Jorel'  said  the  elder  of 
the  spectators  under  his  breath, 
with  an  admiration  which  was  as 
inyoluntary  as  it  was  genuine. 

*  People  shouldn't  bring  such 
brutes  into  the  Park,'  observed 
Mr.  Sudlow,  who  had  turned  quite 
white,  and  who  would,  indeed, 
hare  speedily  placed  himself  be- 
yond all  risk  of  danger  had  not  his 
dread  of  ridicule  been  greater  even 
than  his  cowardice. 

Then  the  centaur  patted  his 
horse  on  the  neck  as  if  he  had  done 
something  praiseworthy,  and  the 
bay  and  the  roan  proceeded  peace- 
fully on  their  way  side  by  side. 

At  the  same  moment,  the  girl 
who  had  been  for  so  long  a  time 
exerdsing  herself  on  the  Hyde  Park 
treadmill,  and  who  was  just  then  re* 


tracing  her  way  from  Albert  Gate, 
shrank  past  the  pair,  putting  all  the 
width  of  the  ride  between  them. 

No  words  could  adequately  de- 
scribe theagony  of  terror  into  which 
the  scene  had  thrown  her.   She  had 
been  coming  on  to  meet  the  new- 
comers when  the  horse  shied,  and 
during  his    varied    performances 
she  sat  with  her  eyes  fastened  on 
the  rider,  frightened   almost  to 
death,  afraid  to  turn  back,  afraid 
the  creature  would  rush   madly 
upon  her,  afraid  her  own   steed 
might  next  take  alarm,  suffering  a 
thousand  agonies  in  the  space  of 
about  a  minute,  and  for  once  in 
her  life  utterly  unmindful  of  who 
might  be  looking  at  her,  or  how 
she  looked.     She  had  never  even 
cast  a  glance  at  the  roan,  all  her 
attention  being  concentrated    on 
the  bay,  which  she  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  four-footed  demon ;  nor, 
indeed,  did  the  lady  on  the  roan 
particularly  regard  her:  but  as  they 
passed  the  groom  a  sudden  light 
seemed  to  dawn  upon  her  mind, 
and  she  looked  back. 

*  Why,  that  must  be  Lavender!' 
she  exclaimed;  'and,  yes — certainly 
— that  is  Margaret  Chelston ;'  and 
without  more  ado  she  wheeled  her 
horse  round,  and,  riding  after  the 
girl,  said  as  she  got  close  up  to  her, 
'  Who  would  have  thought  of  our 
meeting  here,  Margaret? 

'That  settles  the  matter,'  re- 
marked Mr.  Sndlow's  companion 
to  that  gentleman ;  and  Mr.  Sad- 
low  somewhat  shakily  answered, 
« Yes.'  Evidently  there  had  been 
a  doubt  of  some  sort  in  the  minds 
of  both  men  which  was  now  laid  at 
rest 

*I  wonder  who  she  can  be, 
Gayre  f  said  Mr.  Sudlow.  '  Are 
you  sure  you  have  never  seen  her 
before?' 

'Quite  sure;    and  yet,   oddly 

enough,  her  &ce  seems  familiar  to 

me.     O,  look  I  this  is  very  funny.' 

It  was  rather  funny.     The  girl 
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on  the  hunter  had  put  tip  a  warn- 
ing hand  to  keep  her  companion  at 
a  discreet  distance,  and  then,  plac- 
ing the  object  of  Mr.  SadloVs  ad- 
nuration  in  safety  between  herself 
and  the  railings,  proceeded  with  her 
conrersation,  whilst  the  man  who 
was  thos  debarred  from  the  deh'ghts 
of  feminine  society  philosophically 
fell  back  on  Layender,  to  the  mani- 
fest discomfort  of  a  groom  who 
'  knew  his  place '  and  '  had  been  ac- 
customed to  what  was  fitting.' 

'It  is  long  since  I  bdield  so 
lovely  a  woman,'  obserred  Mr. 
Sadlow. 

'I  neyer  did/  answered  Mr. 
Gayre, 

'It  is  a  pity  you  so  seldom 
speak  seriously.' 

'  I  fail  to  see  the  particular  ap- 
plication of  your  remark.' 

'  Why,  it  is  not  ten  minutes 
since  jou  said  she  might  be  yery 
well  for  those  who  liked  that  sort 
of  thing ;  now  you  declare  she  is 
kyely/ 

'  0, 1  was  talking  of  the  othef 
one.' 
'  Pooh !'  excliumed  Mr.  Sndlow. 
'There  is    no   accounting    for 
tastes,'  remarked  Mr.  Oayre. 

'  So  it  seems,'  was  the  curt  re- 
ply. 

'Ton  need  not  be  angry  with 
me  because  I  haye  not  fallen  in 
loye  with  your  beauty/  said  the 
elder  man.  '  She  is  a  yery  nice 
thing  in  girls,  indeed.  I  should 
say  she  is  not  long  from  the 
coontiy;  but  she  will  soon  know 
her  way  about  town.  I  dare- 
say, Sadlow,  you  may  meet  her  at 
some  party  or  other  before  you  are 
mnch  older.' 
'  Do  you  really  think  it  likely  V 
'I  do,  indeed.  I  should  not 
mind  baying  that  horse,'  he 
added,  following  the  bay  with 
the  eyes  of  a~  person  who  under- 
stood what  was  what  in  horse- 
flesh. 
'  What  a  curious  seat  the  fellow 


has!'  obseryed  Mr.  Sadlow,  tiy- 
ing  to  emulate  his  friend's  critical 
manner. 

'Do  you  know  the  reason f 
asked  Mr.  Gayre,  cruelly  throw- 
ing him  at  once. 

'  No;  do  you  ]'  retorted  Mr.  Sud- 
low. 

'  Of  course ;  he  has  been  ac- 
customed to  ride  buck-jampers.' 

'  And  what  the  deuce  are  buck- 
jumpers  f 

'It  is  a  pity  your  grandfather 
is  not  aliye  to  tell  you,'  obseryed 
Mr.  Gayre ;  which  was  an  extremely 
unkind  cut,  had  Mr.  Sudlow  clearly 
understood  the  full  meaning  of  his 
friend's  remark. 

. '  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
yourself  this  eyening  V  asked  Mr. 
Gayre  after  a  pause,  which  Mr. 
Sudlow  had  deyoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  ^at  conundrum  con- 
cerning his  grandfather. 

'  I  do  not  know— ^nothing.' 

'  Come  and  dine  with  me,  then.' 

The  fashion  of  Mr.  Sudlow's 
face  instantly  underwent  a  change. 
It  lighted  up  with  pleasare  and 
surprise,  and  he  answered  heartily, 

*•  I  shall  only  be  too  glad.  How 
yery  kind  you  are  to  me  !  I  can't 
imagine  why  you  should  be  so 
kind.' 

'Neither  can  I,'  was  the  an- 
swer. 'You  do  not  amuse  and 
you  do  not  instruct  me.  I  haye 
no  daughter  I  want  you  to  marry, 
and  I  haye  enoagh  money  of  my 
own  without  trying  to  rob  you  of 
any  of  yours.  Farewell,  then,  till 
eight.  If  in  the  mean  time  you 
discoyer  why  I  am  ciyil  to  yoa,  teU 
me.' 

Left  thus  to  follow  his  own 
deyices,  Mr.  Sadlow,  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  turned  and 
walked  after  the  lady  who  had 
attracted  his  admiration. 

'I  knew  it,'  said  Mr.  Gayre, 
glancing  back;  and  then,  with  a 
cynical  smile  curling  his  lips,  he 
pursued  his  way,  which  happened 
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to  be  Cityward.  He  was  accotinted 
a  great  man  in  the  City ;  he  was 
a  great  man  anywhere,  indeed,  if 
money  and  greatness  can  be  con- 
sidered synonymous  terms.  If  a 
stranger  had  asked  «ny  one  of  the 
many  persons  who  toadied  hats  to 
him,  and  waved  hands  at  him,  and 
made  a  point  of  stopping  to  say, 

*  How  d'ye  do  1  how  are  yoa  f — ^as  if 
their  own  existence  depended  npon 
hearing  that  the  state  of  his  health 
was  satisfactory — who  he  was,  the 
answer  would  have  been, 

'That,  sir,  is  Mr.  Gayre,  the 
banker — Gayre,  Delone,Eyles,  and 
Gayre,  Lombard-street.' 

Utterly  ignorant  of  the  wealth 
and  wisdom  they  had  passed  by 
unheeded,  the  two  young  ladies 
rode  slowly  on,  talking  as  they 
went 

'Who  in  the  world,  Susan,  is 
that  person  you  are  with  V 

It  was  Miss  Chelston  who  asked 
this    question    the    moment   the 

*  person '  thus  spoken  of  was  rele- 
gated to  the  improving  society  of 
Mr.  Layender. 

'He  is  my  cousin,'  answered 
Susan. 

'  0,  indeed  !  which  of  them  f 

'Mrs.  Arbery's  son.  He  has 
just  come  back  from  Australia.' 

'Did  he  bring  his  steed  with 
himf 

'  No,'  said  Susan,  laughing ; 
'that  pretty  creature  and  this,' 
stroking  the  roan  as  she  spoke, 
'  belong  to  a  neighbour,  who  lets 
us  exercise  them.' 

'Does  he  wish  them  exercised 
in  the  Row  V  asked  Miss  Chelston ; 
'because  if  he  doep,  I  will  never 
venture  into  it  again.' 

'  No,  it  is  too  far  for  us,'  was 
the  reply ;  '  but  we  should  not  do 
any  harm  to  any  one  if  we  did 
come.  Are  you  as  timid  about 
riding  as  you  used  to  bef 

The  beauty  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders. 

*  I  hate  it|'  she  answered* 


'Why  do  you  ride,  then)'  was 
the  natural  question. 

'  Why  do  we  do  a  hundred  and 
fifty  things  every  day  of  oar  lives 
we  would  rather  not  do  7'  she  re- 
torted. '  O  Susan,  praj  keep  your 
horse  a  little  further  off.  He  has 
not  a  nice  expression  of  face  at 
all.  He  looks  as  if  he  vronld  bite. 
I  can't  think  what  could  induce 
you  to  mount  such  a  monster.' 

'  He  is  tall,'  agreed  the  other 
indifferently ;  '  but  a  hand  or  two 
does  not  much  signify.' 

'  And  where  have  yoa  been  liv- 
ing since  your  uncle's  death  V  said 
Miss  Chelston,  giving  two  young 
men  who  met  them  at  the  moment 
a  full  view  of  her  face  tamed 
towards  her  companion,  and  her 
eyes  raised  with  a  bewitching  ex- 
pression of  interest  and  sympathy. 
'  You  dear  old  thing,  it  was  hard 
for  you  to  have  to  leave  the 
HaU.' 

'  It  was  not  so  hard  for  me  to 
have  to  leave  the  Hall  as  for  you 
to  have  to  leave  the  Pleasaunoe, 
Maggie,'  answered  the  other,  with 
straightfotward  frankness  and 
good  sense.  '  I  knew  the  day  must 
come  when  it  would  be  necessaiy 
for  me  to  go ;  but  you — O,  I  felt 
so  sorry  for  you  !' 

'Yes;  but,  after  all,  I  don't 
think  things  are  much  worse  with 
us  than  ever  they  were.  Indeed, 
I  think  on  the  whole  they  are  bet- 
ter. As  for  you,  it  is  simply 
dreadful — ^to  be  brought  up  as  you 
were,  and  then  left  without  a  six- 
pence. I  call  it  disgraceful  of 
your  uncle.' 

'Don't  say  anything  against 
unde,  please,  to  me,'  said  Susan, 
involuntarily  tightening  her  rein, 
and  so  causing  the  roan  to  spring 
forward,  which  movement  elicited 
a  little  scream  from  Miss  Chelston ; 
'and  I  am  not  left  without  six- 
pence,' she  added.  'I  have  two 
thousand  pounds  left  out  of  the 
wreck  of  my  father's  fortune.    If 
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wade  had  known  sooner  that  great 
India  hoose  was  going  to  fail,  he 
voold  hare  arranged  to  leare  me 
something  ;  but  as  it  was — ^ 

'I  know,'  intemipted  Miss 
Chelaton;  'he  always  intended 
yoa  to  marry  his  son«' 

'  Who  came  home  with  a  wife 
and  two  children/  added  Susan. 
'  Dear  onde — dear,  kind  onde !' 

*That  is  all  yery  well,'  said  Miss 
Chelston;  'but  he  might  haye 
left  yon  some  practical  proof  of 
his  kindness.  Eyen  my  father, 
who,  as  you  know,  is  not  remark- 
able for  the  interest  he  takes  in 
the  troubles  of  any  one  excepting 
himself,  says  it  is  a  shame  for  yon 
to  be  left  oat  in  the  cold — a  yery, 
Teiy  shame;'  and  Miss  Chelston 
nodded  her  pretty  head  to  italicise 
the  nanghty  words  she  would  not 
QUer  in  their  natiye  force  and  in- 
tegrity. 

'How  is  yonr  father!'  asked 
Susan ;  then,  withoat  waiting  for 
ft  reply,  she  added,  '  the  first  ride 
I  eyer  had  in  my  life  was  on  hi^ 
old  horse,  Wild  Indian.  Do  yon  re- 
member Wild  Indian  f  It  was  my 
fonrth  birthday,  and  he  took  me  tSi 
across  the  park  and  np  the  long 
beech  ayenne.' 

'And  he  has  told  me  often 
enoQgh  since  yon  were  not  fright- 
ened, and  that  yon  onght  to  haye 
been  his  daughter  instead  of  me. 
I  wish  with  all  my  h^rt  yon  had 
been.' 

They  did  not  speak  for  a 
minnte ;  each  apparently  was  bosy 
with  her  own  thoaghts;  then 
Sosan,  looking  at  her  old  friend, 
said  suddenly,  and  as  if  the  fact 
bid  only  jost  struck  her, 

'You  are  prettier  than  eyer, 
Maggie.' 

'Do  yon  think  sof  answered 
Hiss  Chelston. 

'Tea,  I  always  thought  you 
were  the  most  beautiful  creature 
in  the  world ;  but  you  are  more 
beantifd  now  than  you  used  to 


be.  It  is  London,  I  suppose,  and 
dres&' 

'Dress  improyes  eyeiy  one,' 
said  the  young  lady,  as  a  sort  of 
general  statement  which  she  imme- 
diately applied  to  a  particular  case 
by  asking, 

'  What  codd  induce  you  to  come 
out  in  that  hat  and  habit  V 

*  What  is  the  matter  with  themt' 
asked  the  other. 

'  Matter  I  Why,  they  must  be 
ten  years  old !' 

'I  daresay  they  are,  or  more; 
they  are  not  mine.  I  tore  my  own 
habit  to  rags  almost  in  Ireland.' 

'  Haye  you  been  staying  in  Ire- 
land f 

'Yes,  with  the  Dudleys.  By 
the  way,  I  wrote  to  you  from  their 
place,  but  I  suppose  you  neyer  got 
my  letter.  The  girls  hunted,  and 
of  course  I  went  with  them.' 

'  Of  course  you  did.  Does  Mis. 
Arbery  huntf 

'  G^ood  gracious,  no  I  Why,  she 
must  be  nearly  sixty.* 

'  I  didn't  know.  I  only  thought 
that  might  be  her  habit.  Seriously, 
Susan,  you  most  buy  yourself 
something  fit  to  wear.' 

*  It  is  not  worth  while.  I  shall 
not  haye  the  chance  of  riding  eyen 
borrowed  horses  long.' 

'  Dear  me  I  what  will  you  do  I' 

'  Do  without.' 

'  And  you  so  fond  of  galloping 
about  the  country.' 

'  A  man  may  be  yery  fond  of 
champagne,  and  still  find  himself 
able  to  exist  without  it  Will 
Arbery  says  when  he  is  out  in 
the  Bush  they  drink  nothing  but 
tea.' 

'  Will  Arbery  is  this  latest  cousin, 
I  suppose ;  any  tenderness  there  V 

'f^ot  the  slightest  He  has 
come  home  for  a  wife,  I  may  tell 
you,  and  that  intended  wife's  name 
is  not  Susan  Drummond.' 

'  Most  unfortunate  Susan !  whose 
cousins  won't  marry  her,  and  who, 
for  all  her  knowledge  of  horseman 
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— or  rather,  horsewomanship — ^has 
noty  I  see,  yet  learnt  to  hold  her 
reins  properly.' 

*  Yes,  is  not  it  stnpid  of  me  1  I 
have  tried  to  break  myself  of  that 
old  trick;  but,  do  you  know,  I  do 
not  feel  as  if  I  had  the  slightest 
power  over  my  horse  when  I  take 
them  the  other  way.  Where  are 
you  living  now,  Maggie  f 

'  We  hare  only  a  friend's  house 
for  a  short  time,'  was  the  rider's 
reply.  '  When  we  are  settled  you 
must  come  and  spend  a  long  day.' 

*  I  shall  be  delighted/  answered 
Miss  Drummond.  'You  know 
Mrs.  Arbery's  address,  don't  you  V 

'Yes;  Enfield,  is  it  not  f 

*  Enfield  Highway,'  corrected 
the  other. 

'  Good  heavens  I  hare  you  rid-* 
den  all  that  distaoce  to-day  V 

'  It  is  not  so  very  far,'  laughed 
Miss  Drummond. 

'  And  don't  you  want  to  get 
back  before  night  Y 

'  There  are  many  hours  before 
night,'  answered  Susan.  '  Still,  we 
ought  to  be  making  our  way  home. 
Just  let  me  introduce  Will  to 
you.  Sultan  is  perfectly  quiet,  I 
assure  you.' 

*  Well,  I  don't  know ;  however, 
if  I  am  killed  my  death  will  lie  at 
your  door.  Your  cousin  won't 
come  yery  near  me,  will  he  V 

The  introduction  was  effected 
without  any  mishap,  Sultan  com- 
porting himself  during  the  cere- 
mony as  if  he  had  never  stood 
on  his  hind  legs  or  lifted  his  hind 
heels  in  his  life.  Then  adieux 
were  exchanged,  and  Miss  Drum- 
mond and  her  cousin,  having  an- 
nounced their  intention  of  return- 
ing home  via  Gamden-road,  turned 
their  horses'  heads  towards  Stan- 
hope Gate,  and  were  soon  out  of 
sight 

With  a  sigh  of  relief  Miss  Chel- 
ston  pursued  her  way  to  the  Mar- 
ble Arch,  thinking  pensively  as 
she  rode  slowly  along  that  it  was 


a  pity  Susan  Drummond  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  of  making  her- 
self fit  to  appear  in  decent  society, 
and  wishing  she  felt  as  little  afraid 
of  horses  as  that  young  lady. 

'  Who  do  you  think  the  girl  is 
we  saw  in  the  Park  to-day  f  Mr. 
Sndlow  asked  Mr.  Gayre  the 
same  evening,  as  they  sat  tete-a-tete 
over  their  wine. 

*  Which  of  them  V  returned  the 
banker. 

'  O,  the  one  with  the  dark  hair, 
and  the  dark-blue  eyes,  and  the 
long  lashes,  and  the  damask-rose 
complexion.' 

*  Yes,  go  on ;  who  is  she  f 

'  Miss  Chelston,  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Geoffrey  Chelston,  of 
the  Pleasaunce,  near  Chelston.' 

'  Of  Sir  Geoffrey  Chelston  !' 
repeated  Mr.  Gayre,  setting  down 
his  claret.     *  God  bless  me  !' 

*  Why,  do  you  know  him  V 

'  I  used  to  know  him,'  was  the 
unexpected  reply.  ^  He  married 
my  hister.* 


CHAPTER  II. 

SIR  GEOFFREY  CHELSTON. 

There  have  been,  since  the  in- 
stitution of  that  order,  all  sorts  of 
baronets — even  good.  To  the 
latter  class,  however.  Miss  Chel« 
ston's  father  certainly  did  not  be- 
long. He  said  himself  he  '  was  a 
good  deal  better  than  some,  and 
not  nearly  so  bad  as  most ;'  bat^ 
then,  no  one  who  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be .  acquainted  with  Sir 
Geoffrey  attached  much  weight 
to  any  of  his  statements.  Had 
this  estimate  of  himself  been  true 
— which  it  was  not — the  moral 
condition  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
must  have  been,  indeed,  regarded 
as  lamentable  in  the  extreme ;  for 
Sir  Greoffrey  had,  since  his  boy- 
hood, been  in  the  habit  of  doing 
those  things  which  he  ought  not 
to  have  done ;  whilst  those  things 
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which  he  ought  to  have  done  he 
did  Dot. 

Geoffrey  is  not  a  name  which 
snggeste  a  taste  for  the  Tarf,  a 
fondness  for  the  sodety  of  jockeys, 
blacklegs,  and  gamblers;  an  al- 
most inooDceiyable  amount  of  ig- 
norance, except  on  the  sabject  of 
'sport,'  horses,  games  of  chance 
tnd  skill — an  abundance  of  the  dis- 
repntable  lore  which  a  man  who 
has  always  been  knocking  about 
the  world's  least  desirable  haunts 
cannot  fail  to  aconmnlate ;  to  say 
nothing  concerning  a  distaste, 
which  almost  amounted  to  hatred, 
for  the  pursuits,  trammels,  and 
traditions  of  a  decent  and  orderly 
life. 

There  was  no  shame  about  the 
man,  and  there  was  no  hope 
whatever  of  repentance — ^unless  it 
might  be  a  poor  makeshift  death- 
bed repentance,  with  a  wasted  life 
stretching  behind,  and  an  unknown 
eternity  yawning  in  front.  Bo 
long  as  a  'chance  remained  for 
him  *— a  chance,  that  is,  of  return- 
ing to  the  mud  in  which  he  loved 
to  wallow — remorse  was  not  likely 
to  fasten  its  tooth  upon  him.  His 
doings,  his  sayings,  his  sins,  his 
shortcomings,  were  enough,  in 
▼erj  truth,  to  hare  caused  the 
scholarly  ancestor  from  whom  he 
mherited  his  name  to  rise  from 
the  grave,  sold  by  this  degenerate 
descendant  to  strangers,  and  re- 
tom  to  see  the  ruin  wrought  by 
006  man— one  solitary  man. 

Uiere  had  been  spendthrifts 
aforetime  amongst  the  Chelstons, 
but  no  spendthrift  like  unto  this. 
There  had  been  sinners — wicked, 
godless,  graceless  sinners;  but 
either  they  died  young,  or,  taking 
thought  to  their  ways  betimes,  re- 
formed and  settled  down  ere  age 
^e  upon  them.  There  had  been 
ousers  who  grudged  themselves 
&od  and  the  poor  a  farthing ;  but 
it  was  left  for  Sir  Qeofifrey  to 
>P0nd  freely  on  his  own  pleasures, 


and  rob  both  rich  and  poor  of  that 
which  of  right  belonged  to  them. 
His  inherited  title — won  by  a  cer- 
tain Ralph  Chelston  on  a  battle- 
field, where  the  fate  of  the  day  was 
changed  by  a  mere  handful  of 
gallant  soldiers — he  dragged  like 
a  worthless  garment  through  the 
mire  of  the  kennels;  while  his 
name,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
kingdom,  had  become  a  mock  and 
a  byword  amongst  the  vilest  of 
women  and  the  worst  of  men. 

He  was  not  bom  to  poverty  like 
m^iny  another,  who,  with  equally 
little  satisfaction  to  himself  or 
any  other  human  being,  has  tra- 
velled the  road  to  ruio.  It  was 
not  necessity  which  first  made  him 
acquainted  with  strange  bedfel- 
lows. No  impulsive  generosity, 
no  desire  to  serve  a  friend,  no 
boyish  prodigality  in  the  way  of 
giving  great  entertainments,  or 
wild  desire  to  scatter  gifts  around, 
brought  him  into  early  contact 
with  the  Jews.  If  he  had  desired 
a  father^s  help  and  counsel,  he 
could,  till  he  was  nearly  twenty- 
six,  have  obtained  both  from  a 
parent  wise  as  loving.  So  far  as 
man  could  tell  there  was  not  an 
excuse  for  the  bad  mad  race  on 
which  he  entered.  Some  said  he 
'  cast  back '  to  a  certain  Elizabeth 
Hodwins,  who  was  raised  by  a 
former  baronet  from  the  condition 
of  a  fisherman's  daughter  to  the 
rank  of  Lady  Chelston  ;  but  those 
best  learned  in  the  family  lore 
shook  their  heads  when  they  heard 
this  theory ;  for  Elizabeth,  possess- 
ing for  her  dower  as  much  sense 
as  beauty,  had  proved  the  saviour 
both  of  her  husband  and  his  for- 
tunes. When  she  married  him 
he  was,  with  other  gay  gallants 
of  his  time,  running  a  muck ;  but 
she  took  her  husband  well  in  hand, 
and  brought  him  out  of  the  ordeal 
safe,  though  not  unscathed.  She 
wore  her  honours  with  a  splendid 
meekness,  winning  respect  rather 
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than  oompelb'ng  it  She  had,  as 
one,  who  knew  her  well,  chronicled, 
a  '  smile  for  the  rich  and  a  tear 
for  the  poor ;'  in  all  ways  an  ex- 
ceptional woman,  who  once,  it 
was  recorded,  sayed  a  child's  life 
at  the  peril  of  her  own«  Except 
as  regards  mere  brute  courage,  Sir 
Oeofifrey  had  not  a  trait  in  com- 
mon with  his  brave  and  beautiful 
ancestress.  He  had,  at  least,  this 
one  good  qualitj— physically  he 
was  no  coward. 

People  maryelled  a  man  of  such 
ancient  lineage  should  play  the 
pranks  he  did. 

'  Why,  don't  you  know,'  said  a 
farmer  once  in  the  Tillage  tap- 
room,  Uhe  older  the  seed,  the 
worse  the  crop.* 

Sir  Geof&ey  was  an  awful  crop 
for  any  house  to  hare  to  gather 
home  within  its  records.  With 
him  the  race  seemed  destined  to 
die  out  Slightly  varying  the  words 
of  James  Y.  of  Scotland,  it  might 
haye  been  said  of  the  wealth  of 
the  Chelstons  that  it  had  '  come 
with  a  lassie,*  and  that  the  name 
*  would  go  with  a  lassie.'  The 
king  who  conferred  the  baronetage 
on  Ralph  the  soldier  added  the 
hand  of  an  heiress,  who  was 
nothing  loth  to  wed  the  handsome 
hero.  Since  that  time  heiresses 
had  come  and  gone,  added  their 
fortunes  to  the  Ghelston  coffers ; 
and  now  the  coffers  were  all 
empty,  and  Sir  Geoffrey  had  no 
lands,  or  houses,  or  money,  or  son, 
or  anything  but  one  fair  daughter 
and  a  pile  of  debts  that  neyer 
could  be  paid. 

Well  might  men  wonder  where 
the  money  had  gone.  There  was 
nothing  whatever  to  show  for  it 
Sir  Ralph  had  bought  the  estate, 
adding  to  his  own  small  patrimony 
many  a  broad  acre  and  goodly 
manor;  Sir  Charles  built  the  great 
rambling  house,  and  laid  out  the 
quaint  gardens,  and  planned  the 
terraces  from  the  west  front  to 


the  river  Speede;  Sir  Bmoe  built 
the  stables  and  kennels,  and  then, 
when  he  tired  of  dogs  and  hones, 
bought  the  pictures   and  stataes 
which  made  Uie  Pleasaunoe  a  show 
place.     Then  there  was  the    8ir 
Ralph  who  entertained   royalty; 
and  Sir  Geoffrey,   who  spent  his 
life  in  collecting  blackletter  and 
rare  editions,  and   who  wrote   a 
book  full  of  useless  learning',  of 
which  he  printed  but  one  hondred 
copies ;  and  then  came  the  saintly 
Sir  Francis,  who,  after  a  joaih  of 
sin,  devoted  his  old  age  and  his 
money  to  ecclesiastical  porposes, 
rearing  and  endowing  one  of  the 
loveliest  churches  in  the  whole  of 
England  ;  then  there  was  another 
Sir  Charles,  who  performed  great 
deeds  at  sea,  and  died  an  admi- 
ral ;  and  a  Sir  James,  who  was  a 
great  politician,  and  rose  to  be  a 
foremost  man  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation ;  and  then  there  came  Sir 
Cecil,  with  the  scholarly  tastes  of 
his  progenitor,  Sir  Geoffrey,  whidi 
he  entirely  failed  to  bequeath  to  the 
son  he  named  after  that '  loyer  of 
the  best  thoughts  of  older  minds.' 
Never,  Purely,  was  there  sach  a 
man  for  getting  fortunes  and  wast- 
ing them   as    Sir   Geoffrey   the 
second.    Before  he  was  seven-and- 
twenty  he  came  into  possession  of 
the  Pleasaunce,  a  large  sum   in 
ready    money,     pictures,     plate, 
horses,  carriages,  everything  neces- 
sary to  the  establishment  of   a 
gentleman  of  rank  and  position. 
When  he  was  thirty  his  mother, 
who  had  been  an  heiress,  died,  and 
he  got  her   money.     Two  years 
later  he  married  MiBS  Gayre,  who 
had  a  fortune  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  which  was  so  settled,  the 
lawyers  declared,  that  a  coach-and- 
four  could  not  be  driven  through 
it.     When  matters  came  to  be  in- 
vestigated, however,  it  was  found 
that  if  a  coach-and-four  had  not 
scattered  her  fortune.  Sir  Geoffrey 
had  burrowed  a  way  into  the  money. 
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Four  jeais  afterwards  his  grand- 
mother left  him  a  satisfactory  sum 
in  ready  cash,  and  this  legacy  was 
soon  after  followed  by  one  from 
his  only  nnde. 

Bat  all  these  legacies  weise  mere 
drops  in  the  ocean;  Sir  Greoffrey 
went  throogh  them  at  a  hand- 
galiop;  and  when  he  finally  sank 
in  a  rery  rough  sea  of  well-nigh 
onlimited  liability,  there  was  not 
a  thing  left  to  show  for  the  money 
that  had  sifted  throagh  his  hands 
bat  piles  on  piles  of  writs,  and 
lawyers*  letters  in  snffidentqaantity 
to  have  papered  the  walls  of  the 
new  '  thie7es'  kitchen '  hard  upon 
Temple  Bar. 

Everything  saleable  was  sold; 
eTsiy  go-able  was  gone — ^books, 
pictures,  stataes,  horses,  lands^ 
fomitore,  stock,  timber.  If  he 
had  been  able  to  dispose  of  his 
title,  that  would  have  followed  in 
the  wake  of  his  other  possessions, 
hi  less  than  thirty  years  from  the 
time  of  his  father's  death  he  had 
not  a  rood  of  his  own  ground  left, 
not  even  the  family  burying-place  ; 
not  a  roof  to  cover  his  head  ^fe- 
loi^g  to  himself ;  not  a  chair  to 
sit  down  on,  or  a  table  to  dine  at ; 
not  even  old  Chebton  Pleasaunce — 
with  its  moss-covered  avenue,  and 
its  rosty  gates,  and  its  park,  kept 
hktterly  like  a  meadow,  and  its 
guden,  where  the  roses  were 
trailing  across  the  paths — ^to  go 
down  to  when  London  life  grew 
for  him  very  hot  indeed. 

To  say  that  in  any  one  respect, 
whether  personally  or  mentally, 
6ir  Geoffifey  even  faintly  resembled 
^  genUeman,  would  be  to  libel  a 
<^8  not  accustomed  to  flattering 


Of  coarse  when  people  heard  he 
WI8  a  baronet,  and  had  run  through 
handreds  of  thousands  of  pounds, 
&ey  declared  there  was  *  something 
sboat  him,'  that  *  blood  would  tell,' 
ud  all  the  rest  of  it;  but  meeting 
bim  oifloally  'knoekiDg  about,'  it 


never  occurred  to  any  human  being 
to  suspect  he  was  other  than  some 
disreputable  horsey  individual  who 
frequented  racecourses  and  stables, 
who  affected  very  tight  trousers, 
who  was  a  proficient  in  bad  lan- 
guage, who  wore  his  white  hat  a 
good  deal  on  one  side,  who  walked 
with  his  legs  wider  apart  than  is 
the  custom  of  those  who  have  not 
spent  best  part  of  their  waking 
hours  on  horseback,  and  to  whom 
no  respectable  landlady  in  her 
senses  would  have  let  her  first 
floor,  even  if  furnished  with  the 
best  references  and  offered  a 
month's  payment  in  advance. 

It  had  happened  to  Sir  Geoffrey 
in  his  comparatively  palmy  days 
to  be  taken  for  what  he  looked  like; 
and  as  he  never  afterwards  hesitated 
to  tell  the  story  himself,  there  can 
be  no  harm  in  repeating  it  here. 

One  day  wanting  something  in 
a  hurry,  he  called  at  the  shop  of  a 
saddler  with  whom  he  had  n^ver 
before  had  any  dealings,  was  shown 
what  he  required,  and,  marvellous 
to  relate,  laid  down  a  sovereign  in 
payment. 

The  price  of  the  article  was 
one  pound  precisely,  but  the  shop- 
keeper handed  him  back  two  shil- 
lings. 

<  What's  this  for  f  he  asked. 

'  0,  toe  always  allow  ten  per 
cent  to  grooms^  was  the  answer. 

'Do  your  said  Sir  Geofl&ey, 
coolly  pocketing  the  two  shillings. 
'  I  think  I'll  patronise  you  again.' 

Which,  indeed,  he  did  to  some 
purpose ;  for  when  the  final  settle- 
ment of  his  bad  debts  came  about^ 
it  so  happened  he  owed  that  par- 
ticular tradesman  something  like 
four  hundred  pounds. 

It  is  delightful  to  think  of  the 
charming  manner  in  which  favoured 
persons  can  incur  debts  they  know 
they  will  never  be  able  to  dis- 
charge, and  how  easy  it  is  for  any 
man  with  a  handle  to  his  name 
to  ooaen  the  British  tradesman* 
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Yoa  and  I,  my  friend  with  the 
limited  income,  might  wait  a  long 
time  for  a  loaf  of  bread  unless  the 
B.  T.  were  well  assured  the  where- 
withal to  pay  for  it  would  be  duly 
and  truly  forthcoming.  But  a 
baronet,  or  a  knight^  though  he  may 
not  have  a  lucky  penny  to  bless 
himself  with,  need  not,  even  at  this 
present  incredulous  period  of  the 
worid's  history,  want  any  manner 
of  earthly  thing  that  is  good. 

As  regards  Sir  Geoffrey  Chel- 
ston,  he  was  one  of  those  men  out 
of  whom  no  created  being  seems 
able  to  make  money.  He  had  no 
steward  or  lawyer  or  agent,  or 
mistress  or  boon  companion,  who 
waxed  fat  while  he  grew  lean.  He 
was  not  systematically  robbed  or 
persistently  cheated  His  tenants 
were  harassed,  his  solicitors  wor- 
ried, his  friends  victinused,  his 
servants'  wages  left  unpaid,  and, 
as  has  been  said,  at  the  end  of 
it  all  there  was  nothing  to  show 
for  the  princely  estate  mortgaged, 
for  the  fortunes  gone,  for  the  pic- 
tures and  the  books  and  the  jewelry 
'and  the  timber,  any  more'  than 
might  have  been  the  case  had  the 
whole  been  swallowed  up  bodily  on 
one  disastrous  night  in  the  Gcood- 
win  Bands. 

Nay  more,  misled  by  the  Baro- 
net's easy  indifference,  by  his  gross 
ignorance  of  matters  with  which 
most  men  are  conversant,  by  his 
'  devil-may-care '  manner,  by  a 
certain  fatalist  warp  of  mind  which 
had  descended  to  him  not  from 
the  fair  Elizabeth,  and  by  the  im- 
possibility of  conceiying  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  such  wide 
estates  and  such  an  old  title 
should  'go  down  into  the  pit,'  many 
hopeful  persons  had  tried  whether 
<  something  could  not  be  done.' 

Joyfully  Sir  Geoffrey  surren- 
dered the  helm  to  each  in  succes- 
sion: the  credulity  of  any  fresh 
fool  concerning  the  future  meant 
ready  money  to  him  in  the  present. 


That  it  also  meant  loss  to  the  fool 
did  not  affect  the  Baronet  in  the 
least 

'  They  speculated  for  a  rise,*  he 
was  wont  to  say  laughingly,  '  and 
the  stock  fell^-that  was  cdl.' 

The  stock  did  fall  indeed ;  there 
was  no  quotation  known  ou  'Change 
that  could  have  adequately  repre- 
sented the  fall  in  the  Chelston 
stock  as  it  appeared  eventaally  to 
those  who  had  felt  quite  sure  thej 
would  be  able  to  make  a  good 
thing  out  of  it 

If  I  had  not  to  write  this  book 
about  quite  other  people  than  Sir 
Greoffrey  Chelston  and  his  dupect, 
or  rather  the  dupes  of  their  own 
imagination  and  self-confidence, 
who,  setting  out  to  shear,  came 
home  shorn,  an  instructive  history 
might  be  compiled  for  the  benefit 
of  solicitors,  bankers,  money-len- 
ders, and  others,  who  were  each 
and  all  represented  on  the  bank- 
ruptcy schedule  when  the  Baronet 
went  airily  into  Portugal-street 
with  a  rose  in  his  buttonhole  and 
a  straw  in  his  mouth  to  pass  his 
examination.  Liabilities  scarcely 
to  be  recorded  in  figures :  assets 
available  for  the  benefit  of  the 
unsecured  creditors — nil. 

Take  one  pleasing  instance  as 
an  illustration — but  a  poor  illos- 
tration,  it  must  be  confessed,  be- 
cause it  is  sketched  from  a  land- 
scape over  which  the  evening  sha- 
dows were  drawing  rapidly  down. 

A  smart  young  lawyer,  who 
thought  all  the  wisdom  of  his  pre- 
decessors folly,  bought  a  practice 
in  the  market-town  of  Chelston^ 
near  the  Pleasaunce.  There  he 
heard  a  great  deal  about  Sir 
Geoffrey,  his  debts,  his  reckless- 
ness, his  rent-roll,  his  mortgaged 
acres,  his  embarrassments,  his  one 
daughter,  till  he  got  nearly  be- 
side himself  with  the  magnitude 
and  originality  of  the  design  he 
had  conceived. 

He  possessed  a  few  thousands ; 
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he  belieYed  he  could  reckon  on  a 
few  thotnands  more  from  his  rela- 
tions. He  knew  a  man  who  was 
enomionsly  rich  and  the  father  of 
an  extremely  plain  daughter;  the 
'oracle'  might  be  worked,  he  con- 
sidered ;  80  without  more  to-do  he 
set  himself  to  work  it 

Sir  Geoffrey  was  not  difficult  of 
approach — bless  jou,  not  he  !  The 
yoong  lawyer  did  not  experience 
much  trouble  in  boarding  the  good 
old  ship  Chelston,  in  enticing  the 
Baronet  into  his  pretty  little  par- 
lour, in  introducing  that  worthy 
to  his  blue-eyed  wife,  in  walking 
down  the  street  to  the  Qolden 
Stag,  where  Sir  Geoffrey  put  up ; 
the  talk  between  them  being  all 
the  while  as  *  pleasant  and  fami«- 
liar  as  talk  could  be.' 

After  a  short  acquaintance,  he 
began  dexterously  to  feel  his  way. 

'Your  affairs  have  been  mis- 
managed, Sir  Geoffrey,  I  am 
a&aid,'  he  suggested. 

'  They  have,  danmably,'  agreed 
Sir  Geoffrey,  with  agreeable  frank- 
ness ;  but  he  did  not  say  by  whom. 

'  It  seems  to  me  that  all  they 
require  is  a  little  systematic  ar- 
rangement,' observed  the  adven- 
toions  young  man. 

'That's  idl  *they  ever  wanted,' 
answered  Sir  Geoffrey,  with  an- 
other oath. 

*  If  a  person  were  to  devote 
time  and  energy  to  the  matter, 
they  could  soon  be  put  in  tram,' 
observed  the  lairyer  tentatively. 

'They  might,'  replied  the  Ba- 
ronet; but  it  is  only  justice  to  add 
his  tone  was  dubious. 

There  was  nothing  more  said 
then.  They  went,  of  course,  into 
the  Golden  Stag,  where  Sir 
Geoffrey  asked  his  new  friend 
what  he  'would  take;'  and  the 
wine  which  the  landlord  produced 
having  been  duly  added  to  an 
ainady  long  score,  the  nominal 
owner  of  Ghelston  Fleasaunce  got 
on  his  horse^  and  rode  back  to 


that  place,  leaving  the  lawyer 
well  satisfied  with  the  progress  he 
had  made. 

Not  a  fortnight  elapsed  before 
he  was  installed  as  Sir  Geoffrey*^ 
legal  adviser,  of  whom  that  gen- 
tleman had  already  about  a  hun- 
dred. He  was  told  just  as  much 
as  the  Baronet  chose  to  tell  him  ; 
he  paid  out  a  couple  of  small  but 
very  pressing  ezecatiens ;  he  wrote 
to  several  persons  who  had  issued 
writs;  and  he  began  to  find  his 
affable  client  in  '  pocket-money.' 

That  was  Sir  Geoffrey's  lively 
way  of  putting  the  obh'gation,  and 
you  may  be  sure  the  young  lairyer 
kughed  loud  and  long  at  the  plea- 
santry. 

The  Baronet  wanted  so  much 
pocket-money,  however— K)r,  as  he 
put  the  matter, '  he  had  such  a 
confoundedly  big  hole  in  his  poc- 
ket ' — that  ere  long  his  accommo- 
dating friend  thought  it  might  be 
better  to  expedite  affairs  a  little ; 
so  he  went  across  to  the  Flea- 
saunce one  day,  where  he  found 
Sir  Geoffrey  seated  in  the  library, 
the  portrait  of  his  scholarly  an- 
cestor surveying,  from  its  frame 
above  the  mantelshelf,  the  long 
lines  of  well-nigh  empty  book- 
shelves ;  a  small  dog  lying  on  the 
table,  and  a  large  one  stretched  on 
the  hearthrug;  brandy  and  soda- 
water  on  a  tray  beside  him ;  and 
a  number  of  unopened  letters  lit- 
tering the  blotting-pad. 

'All  duns,'  said  the  Baronet, 
sweeping  them  carelessly  on  one 
sida  '  Well,  and  what  has  blown 
you  over  ?  Some  good  wind,  I  am 
sure;  for  I  was  just  wondering 
where  I  should  get  enough  money 
to  carry  me  t^  town.' 

The  lawyer  took  a  seat,  and 
commenced,  with  diplomatic  cau- 
tion, to  unfold  his  plan. 

'  You'd  like  to  be  rid  of  ^  this 
annoyance.  Sir  Geoffrey  f 

It  was  thus  he  opened  his  first 
parallel. 
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*  Indeed,  I  should  well  like  to 
be  rid  of  it/  answered  the  Baronet ; 

*  and  if  any  way  out  of  the 

mess  has  occurred  to  yon,  I  shall 
be  only  too  glad  to  discuss  it  when 
I  return  from  London.' 

He  had  gone  through  too  many 
interviews  of  the  same  sort  not  to 
have  learnt  his  best  wisdom  lay 
in  deferring  the  final  hour  of 
explanation.  Explanation,  bitter 
experience  had  taught  him,  meant 
a  sudden  stop  in  the  supplies. 

*  When  do  you  suppose  you  will 
be  back )'  asked  the  lawyer. 

'  O,  in  a  few  days ;  a  week  at 
farthest/  said  Sir  Geoffrey ;  '  and 
I  want  to  start  this  afternoon,  if 
I  can  anyhow  raise  funds.' 

'  I  have  not  much  money  with 
me,'  observed  the  lawyer. 

'  I  can  take  your  house  on  my 
way  to  the  station,'  suggested  his 
client 

*  Before  I  leave  I  should  like 
just  to  ask  you  one  question,'  ven- 
tured the  other. 

'Ask  away,'  said  the  Baronet 
graciously. 

'  Should  you  have  any  objection 
to  resettle  the  estate  V 

Sir  Geoffrey  stared  at  him. 

'How  the  deuce  could  I  do 
that,'  he  asked,  '  when  it's  as  good 
as  out  of  my  hands  altogether  V 

'  But  if  it  were  back  in  your 
hands?' 

'That's  quite  another  matter. 
I'd  do  anything  in  reason,  Vm  sure, 
to  get  out  of  this  blank  blanked 
continual  hot  water.  I  can't  see, 
however,  where  the  good  of  reset- 
tling would  be  now.  As  you 
know,  or  as,  perhaps,  you  don't 
know,  there  is  not  a  miJe  left  to 
come  into  the  title  after  me ;  and 
there  was  no  remainder  to  females 
in  the  patent.' 

The  Baronet  took  great  credit 
to  himself  in  that  he  never,  in  his 
later  years,  told  his  legal  advisers 
a  syllable  he  could  not  swear  to. 
He  did  not  count  silence  any  false- 


hood. So  long  as  they  asked  no 
questions  he  held  his  tongue; 
when  they  put  a  thing  to  him 
plainly,  time  had  proved  it  was 
better  to  answer  without  equivoca- 
tion. Then  if  they  liked  to  go  on 
deceiving  themselves — which  they 
generally  did  like — ^it  was  their 
own  fault,  not  his. 

For  which  reason  he  told  this 
latest  adviser  a  fact '  any  fool,'  to 
quote  Sir  Geffrey,  could  find  out 
for  himself  from  the  Red  Book  in 
a  minute.  There  was  no  heir  to 
the  title. 

'  I  am  aware  of  that ;  O,  I  am 
quite  aware  of  that,'  answered  the 
other. 

'  All  I  want  is  everything  to  be 
fair  and  above  board,'  said  the 
Baronet,  with  a  genial  frankness. 
'I  don't  know  how  you  mean  to 
help  me ;  but  I  take  it  for  granted 
you  have  some  project  maturing 
in  your  head,  and  all  I  can  as- 
sure you  is  you  won't  find  me  stop 
the  way  if  you  are  able  to  find 
an  outlet  Only  don^t  ask  me  to 
listen  to  any  details  now;  for  it  is  of 
vital  importance  that  I  should  get 
into  town  by  the  afternoon  ex- 
press.' 

Sir  Geoffrey  was  detained  so 
long  in  town  by  reason  of  what  he 
called  a  '  stroke  of  luck,'  that  his 
new  friend  deemed  it  prudent  to  fol- 
low and  '  put  matters  in  train.' 

He  found  the  Baronet,  who  had 
won  something  considerable  on  the 
Turf,  in  the  highest  spirits.  His 
talk  was  of  a  certain  outsider  who 
had  come  in  first ;  and  it  proved 
somewhat  difficult  to  get  him  to 
listen  to  all  the  other  had  to  say. 

Divested  of  verbiage,  the  law- 
yer's proposition  was  tiiis : 

He  knew  a  gentleman  who  had 
made  his  money  in  trade — '  never 
mind  what  trade,'  he  said  hesitat- 
ingly. 

'  That  does  not  matter  in  the 
least,'  observed  Sir  Geoffrey,  in  a 
truly  liberal  spirit 
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'Iftheie  were  one  thing  this  man 
adored  beyond  all  other  things,  it 
was  mik.  He  would,  in  a  waj  of 
speaking,'  dedaied  the  lawjeri 
^pirtwiUi  all  he  possessed  for  a 

m: 

'Well,  thafs  odd  too/  com- 
mented Ihe  Baronet.  '  Pd  sell  my 
title  and' — bat  I  need  not  par- 
ticolaiise  the  other  adjunct  Sir 
Geoffrey  offered  to  throw  in  as  a 
mere  makeweight — 'for  a  few 
tbonaands,  cash  down.' 

'He  has  a  daughter,'  went  on 
the  lawyer.  '  She  is  not  hand- 
some,  certainly.  I  suppose,  how- 
ever, you  would  not  allow  that  to 
mfluenoe  you  much.' 

'I  always  did  prefer  a  pretty 
woman  to  a  plain  one ;  but  what 
has  she  to  do  with  all  this  ?  Her 
good  or  bad  looks  can't  sigpufy 
to  me.' 

'I  thought  you  would  take  a 
BCDsble  Tiew  of  the  matter,'  ob- 
senred  the  other.  'Now,  I  be- 
lieve—indeed, I  know — a  marriage 
might  be  arranged  which  would 
ftt  once  relieye  you  from  your 
more  pressing  embarrassments, 
and  induce  my  millionaire — ^ 

'Stop  a  minute,'  said  the 
Baronet  '  Do  you  mean  a  mar- 
liagewith  wi^r 

'I  oonld  not  mean  one  with 
anybody  else,'  was  the  reply. 
'  Yon  see  no  objection,  I  hope!' 

'There  is  only  one  objection; 
hut  I  am  afraid  it  is  insurmount- 
able, nnlesB  you  can  find  a  way 
ont  of  the  difficulty.  We  can't 
get  rid  of  Udj  Chelston.' 

*  What  Lady  Chelstonf 
'  My  wife.' 

*  But  you  have  not  got  a  wife.' 
'Hayen'tir 

'  8he  £ed  fourteen  years  ago.' 

'Did  she? 

'You— you  hayen't  married 
•gtin,  Sir  Geoffrey,  have  you  V 

'No,  faith!  One  wife  at  a  time 
is  enough  for  any  man.' 

*  But  you  were  left  a  widower 


fourteen  years  ago,  when  you  came 
back  from  abroad  with  your  little 
girl,  both  dressed  in  deep  mourn- 
ing ;  and  you  said  thbn,  **  Poor 
Maggie  has  lost  her  mamma." ' 

*  So  she  had.  When  we  were 
on  the  Continent  my  wife  and  I 
parted  for  eyer.  My  daughter  and 
I  were  in  mourning,  I  remember ; 
but  it  wasn't  for  Lady  Chelston.' 

*  And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
Lady  Chelston  is  still  aliye  f 

'  And  likely  to  liye,  so  far  as  I 
know.' 

'  And  has  there  neyer  been  any- 
thing to  enable  you  to  get  4 
diyorcef 

'My  good  fellow,  do  not  ask 
such  ridiculous  questions.' 

'And  you  are  tied  hand  and 
foot  matrimonially  as  well  as  pe- 
cuniarily f 

'  Tour  statement  of  the  position 
is  painfully  accurate.' 

'  And  how  am  I  to  get  back  the 
money  I  haye  advanced  joaV 

'If  you  advanced  it  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  being  repaid  on  my 
marriage  with  your  friend,  who  is, 
as  you  say,  not  handsome,  I  really 
have  not  an  idea.' 

'But  I  can't  lose  my  money 
because  you  happen  to  have  a  wife 
living  when  everybody  thought 
she  was  dead.' 

'  If  you  like  to  take  your  chance 
of  hanging,  you  can  get  rid  of 
her.' 

Then  the  lawyer  broke  out  Sir 
Geoffrey  himself  could  scarcely 
have  indulged  in  worse  language, 
in  more  futile  and  frantic  pro- 
fanity. 

He  would  expose  the  .Baronet. 
England  should  ring  with  an  ao- 
cotmt  of  the  transaction.  He  had 
been  swindled ;  he  had  been  robbed ; 
he  had  been  dealt  with  most 
treacherously;  his  pocket  had 
been  picked  by  a  person  who  called 
hiniB^  a  gentleman,  but  who  was 
in  reality  no  better  than  a  common 
thief  and  swindler. 
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*  He  goes  on  in  this  way  because 
I  won't  commit  bigamy/  said  Sir 
Greoffrey,  addressing  the  imaginary 
jnry  the  lawyer  had  summoned  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  this  heinous 
criminal. 

'  But  snrely  in  common  honesty 
yon  will  pay  me  V  said  this  irate 
creditor. 

*  Pay  you !  how  in  the  world  am 
Itodothatf 

'  Why,  you  haye  won  a  lot  of 
money,  you  say.' 

*  0,  but  I  want  that  for  myself ; 
besides,  there  is  very  little  left. 
You  talk  about  being  deluded  and 
disappointed.  You  ha7e  not  been 
half  so  deluded  as  I  haye  been. 
What  is  your  disappointment  com- 
pared to  mine  9  I  made  sure  you 
had  hatched  some  scheme  for  cheats 
ing  the  Jews  and  giving  me  my 
own  again,  and  now  the  whole 
thing  resolves  itself  into  an  impos- 
sible marriage.  Gad,  if  I  had  been 
free  I'd  have  got  a  rich  wife  for 
myself  long  ago  I  You  may  be 
very  sure  I  never  should  have  em- 
ployed a  lawyer  to  look  one  out 
for  me.' 

Perhaps  this  matter  hastened 
the  end  a  little;  but,  under  any 
circumstances,  that  end  could  not 
have  been  long  deferred.  There 
was  a  rush  down  to  the  Pleas^unce, 
a  race  as  to  which  creditor  should 
get  his  mai^  into  possession  first ; 
but  they  all  got  there  too  late. 
Sir  Geoffrey  had  '  taken  the  wind 
out  of  their  saOs '  by  begging  one 
of  the  men  to  whom  he  owed  most 
money  to  petition  the  court,  and 
the  court  sent  down  a  messenger, 
who  was  comfortably  installed  at 
the  Pleasaunce  when  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  chosen  tribes 
of  Israel,  and  various  so-called 
Christians,  who  may  have  been, 
and  very  probably  were,  descended 
from  the  other  ten  sons  of  Jacob, 
put  in  an  appearance  there,  only  to 
be  immediately  turned  out  again. 

There  was  wailing  and  gnash- 


ing of  teeth  amongst  bailiffs  and 
sheriff's  officers,  and  lawyers  and 
creditors;  but  the  Baronet  re- 
mained nobly  serene. 

'  It  was  bound  to  come,*  he  ex- 
plained to  the  friends  who  offered 
him  liieir  condolences.  'I  don't 
really  know  that  I  can  be  much 
worse  off  than  I  was ;'  and  seeing 
the  resigned,  not  to  say  cheerful, 
manner  in  which  Sir  Geoffrey  bore 
his  misfortunes,  people  came  to  the 
conclusion  there  was  something  in 
the  background,  that  he  had  pre- 
pared a  feather  bed  to  fall  on, 
satisfied  of  which  good  manage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Baronet, 
society  refrained  from  giving  him 
as  cold  a  shoulder  as  it  might  have 
done  had  that  amiable  abstraction 
believed  he  was  an  honest  man. 

'  I  shall  have  to  take  a  house  in 
London,'  he  remarked,  not  because 
at  the  moment  he  had  the  slight- 
est intention  of  doing  anything  of 
the  sort,  but  merely  for  the  rea- 
son that  he  thought  the  statement 
sounded  well ;  '  a  furnished  house, 
till  I  can  pull  myself  together  a 
Httle.' 

Then  upspake  young  Moreby, 
who  had  been  causing  the  large 
fortune  left  by  his  papa,  a  great 
colliery  proprietor,  deceased,  to 
disappear  like  dust  before  the  wind, 
till  his  mother,  the  widow  Moreby, 
who,  though  sometimes  doubtful 
in  her  English,  had  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  business,  came  to 
town,  and,  assuming  the  conduct 
of  affairs,  as  she  had  a  right  to  do, 
being  not  merely  executrix,  but 
part-owner  of  all  the  coal-pits 
whereout  old  Moreby  had  extracted 
his  money,  announced  her  intention 
of  taking  him  abroad  away  from 
'all  his  vicious  companions;'  up- 
spake this  youth,  who  had  not  been 
blest  with  Sir  Geoffrey's  friendship 
for  more  than  a  few  months,  and 
said, 

'  My  crib  in  the  Eegent's  Park 
would  be  the  very  thing  for  yoo. 
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Chelston ;'  and  then  there  ensued 
a  littie  chaff  and  yarioos  allosions 
to  Mrs.  Moreby  and  another  rerj 
different  sort  of  lad  j  who  had  exer- 
cised the  mind  of  the  worthy  widow 
in  no  slight  degree,  which  need  not 
be  more  panicalarlj  chronicled 
here ;  and  Sir  Geoffrey  made  him- 
self yerj  agreeable  while  these 
themes  were  in  progress,  and  any 
one  might  have  imagined  the  last 
thing  he  had  in  his  thoughts  was 
one  of  the  housenn  question  or  of 
taking  in  young  Moreby. 

But  somehow  he  just  stepped 
into  the  '  crib '  as  it  stood — ^f ally 
famished — and,  when  he  was  fairly 
in  residence,  said  quite  calmly  to 
his  youthful  friend, 

'  I  do  not  know  how  to  thank 
you  sufficiently  for  lending  me 
your  house.  It  shall  be  taken 
good  care  of,  I  promise  you.' 

Now  young  Moreby  had  never 
dreamt  of  lending  Sir  Geoffrey 
anything  without  being  paid  for  it ; 
but  he  found  the  Baronet's  under- 
standing so  dense  on  the  subject, 
he  was  forced  to  yield  the  point 
with  such  grace  as  was  possible 
under  the  circumstances. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OATRE,  DELOKE,  EYLES,  AND  GATRE. 

The  Spirit  of  Improvement, 
taking  a  walk  about  the  middle 
of  the  year  1857  one  day  down 
Lombard- street,  bethought  itself 
that  the  banking-house  leased  by 
Gayre  and  Co.  from  the  gentleman 
whose  fleshly  tenement  was  tem- 
porarily occupied  by  the  meddle- 
some sprite  referred  to,  ought  to 
be  rebuilt 

Nothing  less  to  the  taste  of  the 
old  firm  could  readily*  have  been 
suggested.  Ancient  ways  seemed 
good  in  their  sight;  spick  and 
span  new  edifices  savoured,  accord- 
ing to  their  ideas,  of  shoddy  com- 
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panics,  limited  liability,  tricks  of 
trade,  bankruptcy,  and  various  other 
matters  hateful  to  honest  men. 

More,  to  rebuild  would  cost 
much  money,  and  Gayre  and  Co. 
did  not  like  parting  with  even  a 
litde  money,  unless,  like  bread  on 
the  waters,  it  was  sure  to  come 
back  to  them  after  many  days  with 
interest  from  date  added.  Rebuild- 
ing would  inconvenience  them,  and 
that  was  even  a  more  serious  con- 
sideration than  the  pecuniary  out- 
lay; rebuilding  was  unprofitably 
laying  down  gold  at  some  ridicu- 
lous rate  per  foot  on  the  property 
of  another  man ;  and  the  fuss  and 
bustle,  the  hoarding,  the  scaffold- 
ing, the  masons  and  labourers,  the 
mess  and  lime  and  confusion,  and 
utter  demoralisation  of  the  integ- 
rity of  their  dear  old  dirty  den, 
would  prove  annoying,  not  to  say 
intolerable,  to  their  clients,  who 
were  mostly  slow-going  people  of 
title  and  old-fasbioned  City  mer- 
chants, whose  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers had  trusted  their  money 
to  Qayres'  keeping,  and  neyer 
found  cause  to  repent  of  the  confi- 
dence reposed. 

If  a  bank,  and  all  a  bank^s  cus- 
tomers, dislike  change,  cleanliness, 
and  convenience,  it  is  evident  that 
without  great  external  pressure 
things  are  likely  to  remain  in 
their  original  condition  till  the 
crack  of  doom;  but  when  this 
pressure  did  come  in  the  shape  of 
an  expiring  lease,  and  a  ground 
landlord  who  would  not  be  diverted 
from  his  purpose  eveu  by  the 
offer  of  money,  old  Mr.  Gayre, 
who  was  then  alive,  and  Mr.  Edwin 
Gayre,  his  son,  set  their  wits  toge- 
ther to  try  how  little  they  could 
do  in  the  way  of  making  their 
bank  look  like  any  other  bank  of 
recent  date  as  possible. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  they  suc- 
ceeded in  their  endeavour.  Even 
to  the  present  hour  Gayres'  is  a 
model  of  what  a  counting-house 
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onght  not  to  be.  An  old  building 
at  the  back,  which  chanced  to  be 
their  own  freehold,  was  left  un- 
touched, and  in  a  portion  of  that 
edifice  the  Gayre  of  to-day  gives 
audience  to  the  few  persons  who 
ever  ask  to  see  him,  and  transacts 
the  little  business  dt  is  necessary  for 
.him  to  attend  to.  Gayres  hare 
not  gone  on  with  the  times;  but 
they  feel  no  desire  to  do  anything 
of  the  kind. 

Banks  have  come  and  banks 
hare  gone,  but  Gayres'  still  holds 
on  the  even  tenor  of  its  respectable 
way.  Though  the  main  part  of 
the  bank  abutting  on  Lombard - 
street  was,  as  has  been  stated, 
brand-new  less  than  twenty-five 
years  ago,  it  has  managed  somehow 
to  acquire  during  that  period  quite  a 
look  of  antiquity.  For  one  thing, 
it  was  built  on  the  old  lines,  and 
kept  rigidly  free  from  any  im- 
provements of  structure  or  origi- 
nality of  design.  It  is  as  square 
as  the  size  of  the  ground  would 
permit ;  it  has  steps  up  to  the  door, 
apparently  with  the  intention  of 
checking  the  ardour  of  any  stranger 
who  might  feel  disposed  to  rush 
in  and  open  an  account;  the  ex- 
terior is  utterly  destitute  of  orna- 
ment, and  the  inside  as  plain  as 
Dissenting  chapels  used  to  be.  It 
is  badly  lighted  and  not  ventilated 
at  all.  The  way  to  the  strong 
room  is  encompassed  by  as  many 
traps  and  perils  as  those  which 
beset  Christian  on  his  road  from 
the  city  of  Destruction  to  the  bet- 
ter land  ;  and  there  is  a  dark  step 
down  into  Mr.  Gayre's  own  espe- 
cial sanctum  which  has  nearly 
ended  the  earthly  career  of  more 
than  one  intending  client. 

Any  one  who  by  some  rare  piece 
of  good  fortune  gets  a  cheque  to 
present  across  Gayres'  counter 
feels  as  the  narrow  half-door  swings 
behind  him  that  he  has  stepped 
out  of  Lombard-street  and  the 
modem  days  of  hansom  cabs,  rail- 


ways, and  electric  light,  into  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  he  half 
expects  when  he  steps  out  again 
to  see  the  old  signs  which  denoted 
the  goldsmiths'  whereabouts  in  the 
days  when  Mr.  Francis  Child,  the 
first  regular  banker,  married  Mar- 
tha, only  daughter  of  Robert 
Blanchard,  citizen,  and  lived  with 
his  wife,  business,  and  twelve  chil- 
dren in  Fleet-street,  where,  to 
quote  Pennant,  '  the  shop  still  con- 
tinues in  a  state  of  the  highest 
respectabilitj.' 

The  Gayres  were  goldsmiths  also 
about  the  same  period,  and  had 
been  notable  people  in  the  City 
even  before  the  time  when  their 
relation.    Sir    John    Gayre,    was 
Lord    Mayor    of   London.       No 
mushroom  house    this,   eager   to 
extend  its  credit  by  means  of  cat 
stone  and  ornamented  pilasters,  or 
to  flaunt  its  wares  in  the  face  of 
the    public  through   plate -glass 
windows,  or  reflect  the  faces  of 
dupes  in  French  polished  mahogany 
counters  and  brass  knobs  and  rails. 
It  was  quite  enough  satisfaction 
for  any  man  to  know  himself  in 
the  books  of  the  firm,  without  look- 
ing upon  his  own  distorted  likeness 
in  shining  furniture  and  glittering 
lacquer. 

Gayres  were  by  no  means  anxi- 
ous to  open  accounts  'on  the  usual 
terms;'  indeed,  their  terms,  ac- 
cording to  modem  ideas,  were  most 
unusual.  They  did  not  care  even 
for  the  'best  bills/  upon  the  whole 
they  preferred  that  bills  of  all  sorts 
and  descriptions  should  be  nego- 
tiated elsewhere,  and  he  would 
have  been  a  rash  man  who  had 
ventured  to  ask  Gayres'  manager 
to  discount  even  the  finest  mercan- 
tile paper. 

Conservative  in  their  ideas  of 
trade,  though,  following  civic  tra- 
ditions, perhaps  somewhat  inde- 
pendent and  radical  in  politics, 
Gayres'  idea  of  banking  was  emi- 
nently  primitive.    According    to 
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the  tnditions  of  their  house  a 
banker  was  a  man  of  snbstance 
and  repnte,  who  took  care  of 
money  for  his  customers.  Gajres 
pfiofeased  to  do  little  more  tiian 
this.  Like  their  predecessors  the 
Lombards,  they  could  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  be  induced  to  ac- 
commodate a  well-known  customer; 
bat  the  whole  transaction  was 
fenced  about  with  such  forms  and 
ceremonies,  prefaced  by  such  de- 
tails, and  requiring  such  an  ex- 
penditure of  time,  legal  advice, 
and  thought,  that  '  the  business ' 
was,  as  a  rule,  transferred  to 
some  house  accustomed  to  more 
roQgh-and-ready  methods  of  pro- 
cedure. 

I^e,  to  Messrs.  Gayre,  Delone, 
Eyles,  and  Gayre,  might  have  re- 
presented eternity,  to  judge  from 
the  dehberation  of  their  more- 
ments.  To  take,  say,  one  hun- 
dred pounds  in  five  notes  over 
their  old  Spanish  mahogany  occu- 
pied more  time  than  the  cashing 
of  ten  thousand  might  at  Glyn's. 

But  then  Qsjxea  looked  down 
on  Glyn's,  as  it  did  on  Child's. 
Gayres  represented  itself  as  being 
more  respectable  than  any  other 
banking-house  in  London. 

*NeIl  Gwynne  banked  there, 
did  she?  said  a  Gayre,  long  and 
long  anterior  to  the  date  at  which 
this  story  opens ;  '  and  Childs  are 
proud  of  the  fact,  are  they?  I. 
irooldn't  have  let  the  hussy  set 
foot  across  our  threshold.' 

Which  renaark  may  give  the 
key  to  Gayres'  policy.  Respect- 
able, decorous,  sound.  If  you  had 
wound  Gayres  up  at  any  minute 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  enough 
woold  have  been  forthcoming  to 
satisfy  ererybody  and  leave  a 
bahmce. 

Yes,  even  in  the  year  1874, 
when  the  Gayre  in  whose  veins 
flowed  the  blood  of  all  the  Gayres 
smce  1647,  when  John  Gayre 
was  Lord  Ifayor,  to  say  nothing  of 


anterior  generations,  laid  down  his 
claret,  and  astonished  his  guest  by 
declaring  his  sister  had  married  Sir 
Geoffrey  Chelston. 

As  has  been  said,  banks  had 
come  and  banks  had  gone,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  banks  were  going ; 
but  Gayres'  knew  no  anxiety  as 
regarded  its  financial  position. 
The  heads  -of  the  firm  had  not 
appropriated  their  customers'  title- 
deeds — a  favourite  form  of  latter- 
day  banking  dishonesty;  the  se- 
curity on  which  their  good  money 
lay  at  interest  they  had  never 
found  need  to  mortgage.  All  their 
business  lives  for  a  couple  of  cen- 
turies, at  least,  they  had  been  quiet, 
honest,  orderly  people,  living  well 
within  their  income,  owing  no  man 
more  than  they  could  conveniently 
pay,  eschewing  speculation,  hold- 
ing aloof  from  the  railway  and 
other  manias,  that  beggared  and 
crippled  so  many  large  houses  in 
the  years  preceding  the  great 
show  in  Hyde  Park. 

And  yet  Gayres'  was  not  what 
it  had  once  been.  It  could  not 
have  counted  down  guineas  with 
some  of  the  great  banks,  as  it 
might  formerly.  The  principals 
had  not  gone  on  with  the  world ; 
and  so  the  world,  which  latterly 
has  got  into  the  habit  of  travelling 
very  fast  indeed,  made  no  scruple 
about  leaving  -Gayres'  behind. 
Some  even  of  their  titled  customers, 
finding  the  old  bank  allowed  them 
no  interest  on  balances,  were  con- 
tracting a  nasty  habit  of  transfer- 
ring two  or  three  thousand  pounds 
at  a  time  to  the  London  and  West- 
minster, or  National  Provincial,  or 
any  other  great  bank  in  the  habit 
of  being  more  considerate.  They 
kept  their  accounts  still  at  the  *  old 
shop,'  which  once  hung  out  a  tor- 
toise for  its  sign ;  but  even  country 
squires  and  Tory  noblemen  were 
learmng  a  few  things  their  ancestors 
chanced  to  be  ignorant  of,  and 
seemed  as  anxious  and  greedy  to 
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make  a  '  tenner  *  as  a  lad  to  toss 
for  tarts. 

City  wags  occasionally  saggested 
it  would  b^  the  most  fitting  of  all 
fitting  things  if  Gayres'  were  to 
hunt  np  the  old  tortoise  out  of 
their  cellars^  and  hang  it  in  the 
sun.  Scoffers  declared  'Gayres* 
was  the  slowest  coach  going  in  the 
City.'  They  wondered  why,  if 
Gayres'  wonld  not  amalgamate 
with  a  bank  that '  had  some  life  in 
it/  it  did  not  shut  up,  and  cut  the 
City  altogether  1 

'  And  there  is  only  this  one 
fellow  left,  and  he  not  married,' 
was  the  remark  generally  made. 
'  Why,  he  must  be  as  rich  as  a 
Jew  ;'  which  did  not  happen  to  be 
the  case.  Mr.  Gayre  was  well  off, 
Tery  well  off,  but  he  could  not  be 
called  a  millionaire,  for  all  that 

Nicholas  Gayre  came  of  a  stock 
more  famous  for  saving  money  than 
making  it  To  pitch  thousands 
about,  to  see  gold  flung  recklessly 
into  this  venture  and  that,  would 
have  seemed  criminal  in  the  eyes 
of  men  who  esteemed  riches  a 
possession  to  be  desired,  more 
especially  when  accompanied  by  a 
good  name.  Thus,  if  they  had  lost 
little  or  nothing,  they  had  not 
made  fortunes  in  a  day,  like  their 
neighbours  up  and  down  the  street. 
They  took  few  measures  to  extend 
their  connection;  'and  so  it  occa- 
sionally happened  that,  as  the 
heads  of  a  family  died  off,  the 
younger  branches  carried  their  ac- 
counts elsewhere. 

Banking,  in  a  word,  had  changed 
its  character,  and  as  Gayres'  re- 
fused to  veer  round  at  the  bidding 
of  the  banking  world,  the  old  house 
came  gradually  to  be  pushed  up 
into  a  quiet  business  comer,  like  a 
dowager  at  a  ball,  ^  whose  dancing 
days  are  over.' 

But'  it  was  while  Jeremy  Gayre 
and  his  son  Joshua — whose  name 
figured  at  the  tail-end  of  the  firm 
— were  the  actual  heads  of  a  house 


in  which  Delone  and  Eyles  had 
long  ceased  to  be  anything  save 
sleeping  partners,  that  a  blow 
was  dealt,  sufficient  to  have  de- 
stroyed a  business  built  on  any  othei 
foundation  than  the  rock  of  hon- 
esty. 

First,  Delone  elected  to  be  paid 
out,  and  then  Eyles.  For  long 
previously  they  had  both  been 
drawing  the  full  share  of  the  prodts, 
and  when  the  opportunity  occurred 
they  gladly  said,  paraphrasing  the 
words  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  *  Give 
us  the  portion  that  falleth  to  us.' 
Unlike  the  prodigal,  however,  they 
did  not  waste  their  money  in 
riotous  living ;  they  bought  estates, 
and  went  into  mining  and  other 
speculations,  and  added  to  their 
store,  and  married  heiresses,  and 
took  up  their  position  among  the 
first  in  the  land,  while  Gayres'  was 
left  with  a  decreasiog  business  and 
a  reduced  capital.  Well  was  it  for 
the  bank  that  the  principal  in  the 
firm  had  always  lived,  not  merely 
well  within  his  income,  but  so  as 
to  save  largely  out  of  it  Jeremy 
Gayre  was,  indeed,  one  to  have 
satisfied  the  author  of  Banks  and 
Banking^  who  thus  drew,  in  pen 
and  ink,  a  type  of  a  class  now  well- 
nigh  extinct : 

*He'  (ic  a  banker  of  the  old 
school)  '  bore  little  resemblance  to 
his  modem  successor.  He  was  a 
man  of  serious  manners,  plain  ap- 
parel, the  steadiest  conduct  and  a 
rigid  observer  of  formalities.  As 
you  looked  in  his  face  you  could 
read,  in  intelligible  characters,  that 
the  ruling  maxim  of  his  life,  the 
one  to  which  he  turned  all  his 
thoughts  and  by  which  he  shaped 
all  his  actions,  was,  that  he  who 
could  be  trusted  with  the  money 
of  other  men  should  look  as  if  he 
deserved  the  trust,  and  bo  an 
ostensible  pattern  to  society  of 
probity,  exactness,  frugali*^^y,  and 
decorum.  He  lived,  if  not  the 
whole  of  the  year,  at  least  the 
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greater  part  of  the  year,  at  his 
btnkiDg-house ;  was  ptmctaal  to 
the  hoaTS  of  bosiDess,  aad  always 
to  be  found  at  his  desk.  The 
fashionable  sodety  at  the  West- 
end  of  the  town  and  the  amuse- 
ments of  high  life  he  nerer  dreamed 
of  enjojing.' 

limes,  eren  dnring  the  noonday 
of  Mr.  Jeremy  Gayre's  existence, 
had  changed  so  far  that  few  mer- 
chants in  a  large  way  of  basiness 
resided  on  their  City  premises. 
The  upper  portions  of  their  houses 
coald  be  utilised  much  more  profit- 
ably, it  had  been  found,  than  as 
mere  dwellings;  and  Mr.  Gayre, 
vho  understood  the  full  import  of 
that  old  Scotch  saw  which  tells  how 
'maoy  a  little  maks  a  mickle,' 
when  he  married  let  off  part  of 
the  Lombard-street  establishment, 
moTed  <  west  of  Temple  Bar,*  and 
took  up  his  abode  in  one  of  the 
old  roomy  houses  in  Korfolk-street, 
Strand. 

There  was  no  Embankment  then, 
or  thought  of  one.  At  high  tide 
the  water  came  lapping  up  to  the 
railings  at  the  bottom  of  the  street ; 
and,  aaye  at  the  Strand  end,  there 
was  no  exit  Cabs  and  Tans  did 
not  go  tearing  and  ratUing  over 
the  parement,  as  is  the  case  now ; 
and  the  dwelling  Mr.  Gayre  bought 
was  as  quiet  as  though  it  had  been 
situated  in  some  retired  City  court. 

When  in  good  course  of  time 
Joahua  Gayre,  the  son,  took  unto 
himself  a  wife,  he  set  up  house- 
keeping in  Brunswick  -  square, 
where  four  sons  and  one  daughter 
were  bom  and  bred.  Of  these 
four  sons,  Jeremy,  the  eldest,  died 
before  he  came  of  age.  Edwin  in 
dne  time  went  into  the  bank,  in 
which,  while  Btill  young,  he  was 
associated  as  partner.  John  elect- 
ed to  take  orders ;  and,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  bent  of  the  youngest 
son's  inclinations,  a  commission  was 
bot^ht  for  Nicholas  in  a  cavalry 
regiment 


The  three  were  all  good  men 
and  true.  They  sowed  no  crops 
of  wild  oats  for  their  father  and 
themselves  to  reap.  Edwin  took 
kindly  to  banking,  John  to  the 
Church,  Nicholas  to  the  army. 
The  latter  rose  rapidly  in  the  ser- 
vice ;  he  went  through  the  Crimean 
campaign ;  and  his  regiment,  crown- 
ed with  distinction,  had  returned 
to  England,  when  the  Indian 
Mutiny  broke  out,  and  it  was 
again  ordered  off  to  the  East. 

Five  years  elapsed  before  young 
Gayre,  who  bad  fought  his  way  to 
the  rank  of  colonel,  saw  his  native 
country  once  more ;  then  he  came 
back  in  obedience  to  a  summons 
from  his  father! 

Great  trouble  had  fallen  upon 
the  head  of  the  now  elderly  banker. 
Edwin  was  dead,  and  Margaret 
had  left  her  husband.  Mr.  Gayre 
did  not  see  how  the  Lombard- 
street  business  was  to  be  carried 
on  without  help,  necessitated  by 
the  state  of  his  own  broken  health. 

Should  he  take  a  partner,  or 
amalgamate  with  some  other  firm  ? 
or  would  Nicholas  leave  the  army, 
and  fill  the  place  left  vacant  by 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother) 
Nicholas  took  a  week  to  consider, 
and  then,  to  his  father's  infinite 
joy,  signified  his  willingness  to 
devote  himself  to  commerce. 

With  a  clear  head  and  a  stout 
heart  he  set  to  work  to  master  the 
mysteries  Aud  intricacies  of  bank- 
ing ;  and  if  Gayres'  had  been  a 
different  establishment,  one  in 
which  the  energies  of  an  active 
man  could  have  found  full  scope, 
there  can  be  little  question  he 
would  in  the  commercial  world 
have  risen  to  eminence. 

But  without  changing  entirely 
the  lines  on  which  the  business 
had  hitherto  been  conducted,  he 
soon  saw  it  would  be  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  make  the  old  bank  a 
monetary  power  in  the  City.  It 
might  preserve  its  character  for 
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unspotted  respectability,  and  for  a 
long  time  be  made  still  to  return 
a  fine  income ;  but  no  great  finan- 
cial future  could  be  hoped  for  a 
house  which  had  voluntarily  drop- 
ped behind  in  the  commercial 
race,  and  wilfully  shut  its  eyes 
to  the  great  changes  for  good 
or  for  evil  being  permanently 
wrought  by  steam ,  electricity, 
luxury,  limited  liability,  the  de- 
struction of  old  landmarks,  the 
extravagance  of  the  Upper  Ten,  and, 
in  the  lower  stratum  of  society,  the 
*  determination  of  Jack  to  be  as 
good  as  his  master. 

All  this  did  not  trouble  Mr. 
Nicholas  Gayre  to  any  very  great 
extent ;  and  yet  it  would  be  idle  to 
deny  that  it  was  a  disappointed 
man  who,  leaning  over  the  railings 
in  Hyde  Park  on  that  May  day 
when  Mr.  Arbery's  bay  mare  in- 
dulged in  such  wild  antics,  saw 
Susan  Drummond  for  the  first 
time.  When  he  unbuckled  his 
sword  and  took  up  the  pen,  when 
he  exchanged  the  saddle  for  a  seat 
in  his  father's  office,  there  can 
be  no  question  he  relinquished  a 
great  deal ;  but  till  he  tried  the 
experiment  he  fancied  he  should 
be  able  to  find  sufficient  excitement 
in  the  heart  of  the  City  to  com- 
pensate him,  in  part  at  least,  for 
the  career  in  which,  when  he 
abandoned  it,  he  had  so  rapidly 
been  rising  to  distinction. 

By  degrees  he  learnt  he  and  his 
people  were  not  made  of  the  stuff 
out  of  which,  at  this  time  of  the 
world's  history,  celebrated  finan- 
ciers are  fashioned.  The  game 
was  to  be  played,  but  not  by  him. 
Great  things  were  possible,  but 
not  to  Nicholas  Gayre ;  and  so,  feel- 
ing he  was  out  of  the  running,  he 
stepped  quietly  aside  and  watched 
the  mercantile  game,  where,  as  a 
rule,  the  stakes  were  power  or 
poverty,  wealth  or  bankruptcy,  a 
baronetcy  or  outlawry,  with  a  cer- 
tain cynical  pleasure  he  might  not 


have  derived  fron^  the  contempla- 
tion of  greater  things. 

Never,  perhaps,  in  the  history 
of  the  City  of  London  was  there  a 
better  time  for  observing  the  ha- 
mours  of  commercial  speculation 
than  the  years  immediately  follow- 
ing his  introduction  to  business 
life. 

The  wild  speculation,  the  reck- 
less private  expenditure,  the  sud- 
den madness  of  all  classes;  the 
swamping  of  little  men,  the  ab- 
sorption of  small  concerns  into 
large,  the  wholesale  annexation  of 
many  Naboths'  vineyards  in  order 
that  the  great  houses  might  have 
even  '  larger  gardens  of  herbs '; 
the  pulling  down  and  the  rearing 
up;  the  pomp,  the  pride,  the  ex- 
travagance ;  the  belief  that  the  tide 
of  apparent  prosperity,  then  run- 
ning so  strong,  would  never  turn — 
these  things,  and  many  more  of  the 
same  kind,  were  for  a  time — only 
a  short  time,  though — stopped  by 
the  collapse  of  '66. 

In  one  minute,  as  it  seemed,  the 
Comer  House  tottered  and  crashed 
in;  and  for  a  while  banks  kept  fail- 
ing, firms  stopping,  old-established 
businesses  tottering.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  England — from  or- 
phans who  were  left  penniless, 
from  widows  stripped  of  their  in- 
comes, from  country  rectory  and 
hall  and  cottage — arose  an  exceed- 
ing bitter  cry  of  '  mourning  and 
desolation  and  woe.' 

^'See  (he  end  of  these  men, 
Nicholas,'  said  old  Mr.  Gayre  to  his 
son.  The  prosperity  of  many  a 
mushroom  concern  had  tried  the 
banker's  faith — ^indeed,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  there  were  times 
when  he  felt  he  'had  washed 
his  hands  in  innocency  in  vain ;' 
but  now,  as  he  looked  at  the 
commercial  ruin  hastened  by  the 
ooUapee  of  the  Comer  House,  he 
shook  his  head  gravely.  '  "I  have 
seen  the  wicked  in  great  power,'"  he 
quoted,  '"and  spreading  himself 
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like  A  green  bay-tree.  Yet  he  passed 
away,  and,  lo,  he  was  not:  yea, 
I  flODght  him,  bat  he  conld  not  be 
found."  We  have  great  cause  for 
thankfulness,*  added  Mr.  Gayre, 
after  a  moment's  paose ;  and  truly 
sQch  was  the  case. 

Weighed  in  the  balance  of  that 
terrible  panic,  Gayres'  were  not 
fonnd  wanting.  Every  secnrity 
was  safe  in  the  strong-room;  the 
bank  needed  no  help — ^nay,  it  found 
itself   able    to    giro    assistance  3 


throogh  the  ordeal  it  passed  in 
quiet  triumph ;  and  yet,  eight  years 
later,  Mr.  Nicholas  Gayre  could  not 
be  regarded  as  a  perfectly  contented 
man. 

His  being  a  nature  which  co- 
veted success,  it  was  scarcely  to  be 
expected  he  should  feel  satisfied 
with  haying  merely  compassed 
safety.  '  And  yet,'  as  he  lumself 
remarked,  'safety  is  a  very  good 
thing  when  it  means  the  posses- 
sion of  a  comfortable  income.' 


(To  he  continued,) 
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CHAPTER  I. 

LANDSCAPE  AND  FIGURES 
(FRENCH). 

Any  one  who  has  listened  to  the 
croaking  of  French  frogs  through 
a  summer  night  will  feel  that 
there  was  some  excuse  for  the 
chatelaine  in  old  times,  who  kept 
the  peasants  out  of  their  heds 
when  she  was  ill,  to  heat  the 
ponds  with  sticks ;  for  in  these 
days  of  equality,  when  no  one 
interferes  with  the  frogs,  and  they 
can  croak  as  they  please,  night  is 
made  hideous  for  people  who  live 
near  ponds  or  marshy  ground. 

But  in  the  dusk  of  evening, 
when  the  soft  dark  shadows  are 
falling,  and  the  old  chateau  up 
ahove  is  beginning  to  ,gb*mmer 
with  lights,  there  is  something 
wild  and  romantic  in  that  harsh 
music.  It  takes  one  hack  a  hun- 
dred years  or  two,  and  reminds 
one  how  old  France  is,  with  all 
her  young  ideas.^  Her  history 
still  lives  in  these  silent  country 
places,  where,  far  from  Paris  or 
any  large  town,  the  frogs  croak, 
the  owls  hoot,  the  high-roofed 
towers  stand  up  against  the 
solemn  evening  sky.  The  pea- 
sants, grave  and  practical,  with 
their  quaint  words  and  ways  and 
superstitions,  not  caring  much 
what  the  Government  is,  provided 
it  gives  them  peace,  are  part  of 
that  old  France  too.-  They  are 
free,  hut  they  work  as  hard  now 
as  they  did  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Now  it  is  for  themselves,  not 
their  masters ;  that  is  the  only 
difference. 


Tn  the  low  ground  of  the  park 
at  Maul^vrier  there  were  two  or' 
three  ponds  leading  one  into 
another  by  rush- choked  chan- 
nels, the  peaceful  home  of  hun- 
dreds of  frogs.  These  ponds  were 
in  a  lonely  place,  down  to  the 
right  of  the  avenue  that  led  from 
the  chateau  to  the  village.  They 
were  haunted  by  rats  and  water- 
fowl ;  the  ground  about  them  was 
marshy  and  useless. 

Madame  de  Maul^vrier  had  an 
economical  soul,  and  made  as 
much  profit  on  her  land  as  she 
could,  without  spending  much 
money.  Most  of  the  park  was 
cultivated;  the  south-west  slopes 
were  turned  into  vineyards,  the 
rest  was  divided  into  patches  of 
wheat  and  maize,  and  other  crops, 
while  the  part  near  the  buildings 
was  planted  with  apple  and  cherry, 
trees,  and  a  flock  of  sheep  found 
their  living  among  the  rough  wild 
grass  that  remained  in  the  avenue 
under  the  green  'charmilles/  or  al- 
leys of  clipped  elms,  that  stretched 
across  the  park  in  every  direction. 

One  of  Madame  de  Maul(5vrier's 
friends  had  lately  given  her  a  pair 
of  Muscovy  ducks,  which  took  up 
their  abode  on  the  ponds.  They 
ha&  a  little  wooden  house  on  the 
bank,  where  Mrs.  Duck  was  ex- 
pected to  lay  her  eggs.  But  she 
preferred  laying  them  among  the 
rushes,  in  a  place,  chosen  by  her- 
self; the  consequence  was  that 
the  water-rats  had  an  egg  for 
breakfast  every  morning.  This 
made  Madame  de  Maulevrier  very 
angry,  and  she  ordered  her  farm 
people  to  catch  the  ducks  every 
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lught  and  shut  them  up  in  their 


^  It  waa  a  atill  cool  Jane  even- 
%  and  the  scene  would   have 
^^hted  a  French  painter;   bo 
the  ooe  spectator  thought,  as  he 
^^^  against  a  tree,  with    his 
^folded,  and  enjojed  it.    The 
^  vaa  gray  and  silver  and  gold, 
with  great  soft  lakes  of  clear  and 
limpid    blue.     The   broad  shin- 
ing surface  of  the  pond  mirrored 
the  soft  colours  faithfully,  except 
where  tbe  rushes  stood    up    in 
slender  groups,-  a  bold   frog    or 
two  croaking  among  their  stalks, 
or  the  white  duck   made   great 
rippling  circles  as  she  swam  round 
and  round  to  escape  her  persecn- 
tors ;  a  man  in  a  broad  straw  hat 
&nd  a  blouse,  wading  waist-deep 
among  the  rushes,  and  a  woman, 
also  dressed  in  blue,  with  a  round 
white  cap,  and   a    long   willow 
branch  in  her  hand  with  which 
she  lashed  the   water   now  and 
then,  crying  out,  *  Ah,  cane !'  in 
a  monotonous  musical  drawl.     In 
the  background  the  lines  of  gray- 
gwen  poplars    and  willows  just 
rastled  in  the  evening  air,  their 
leaves  showing  as.  they  whispered 
^e  faintest  aolvery  sheen.     The 
P^want-woman's  little  girl  of  two 
years  old,  with  a  round   brown 
fiw»,  and  black   eyes    staring,  a 
^all  white    cap    covering?    her 
Jmt,  and  a  blue  frock   down  to 
°^}  heels,  stood   grasping   some 
^^\l^  on  the  near  side  of  the 
P^H  watching  her  mother  with 
*  »pt  interest  that  led  her   to 
^P  nearer  and   nearer  to  the 
water's  edge. 

Resently  the  duck  glided  into 
*'^*  rushes,  and  her  pursuers 
^H  cautiously  along  the  bank 
w  the  further  pond.  The  looker- 
?^  seemed  at  first  to  have  some 
^  of  following  them,  but  his 
J^*  melancholy  eyes  rested  on 
•he  child,  and  he  remained  stand- 
Dig  where  he  was.    The  splash  of 


the  long  willow  wand  was  heard 
again  in  the  next  reach  of  shining 
water:  'Ah, cane!'  came, softened 
by  distance,  and  the  frogs  near 
the  bank  where  the  young  man 
and  the  child  were  standing  began 
suddenly  to  croak  in  chorus.  The 
little  girl  joined  her  voice  to 
theirs,  and  burst  out  crying  plain- 
tively, for  she  could  no  longer  see 
even  her  mother's  head  over  the 
forest  of  rushes.  A  momentary 
look  of  vexation  crossed  her  com- 
panion's face:  his  next  impulse 
brought  him  to  the  child's  side. 
He  stooped  down,  and  took  her 
small  brown  hand  in  his. 

'  Come,  little  one,  you  must 
not  cry.  Your  mother  will  be 
back  soon.*  The  child  stared  at 
him  in  an  amazement  that  con- 
quered her  terrors.  Presently,  as 
he  stood  high  above  her  in  the 
grass,  she  clutched  at  a  button 
of  his  tan  leggings,  and,  holding 
tight  on  to  this  refuge,  began  to 
chatter  in  herbroken  patois. 

He  looked  down  at  her  at  first 
with  a  faint  dreamy  smile,  of 
which  even  this  little  uncivilised 
creature  felt  the  sweetness.  Then 
his  face  became  grave,  and  his 
eyes  wandered  away  again  across 
the  water.  At  last  the  man  and 
woman  were  returning  in  triumph. 
Marie  Mingot,  smiling  satirically, 
was  carrying  the  duck  by  her 
long  white  wings. 

'  Ah,  voyons  1'  said  she.  'What 
good  have  you  done  yourself  by 
giving  us  all  this  trouble  1 — Merci 
bien,  monsieur  le  Marquis  1  That 
child  is  a  little  fool:  she  must 
be  always  with  her  mother.  Yiens 
ici,  Jeannette  1* 

She  and  her  assistant  had  a 
few  remarks  to  make  on  the 
business  in  hand.  If  madame 
la  Marquise  would  have  these 
ducks  caught  every  evening,  she 
must  send  a  few  more  people 
down  to  do  it.  Voil4 1  Monsieur 
le  Marquis  had  seen  for  himself 
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what  an  affair  it  was.  He  listened 
without  much  concern,  and  pre- 
sently began  to  stroll  away  up 
the  hill,  while  the  peasants  with 
the  child  moved  slowly  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  farm  where  they 
lived.  The  frogs  resumed  their 
concert  with  much  spirit  as  soon  as 
these  human  intruders  were  gone. 

A  few  yards  up  the  hill,  M. 
de  Maul^vrier  met .  his  mother, 
a  small  plainly- dressed  woman, 
with  a  severely  handsome  face. 
He  made  her  stop  to  look  at  the 
fading  western  sky,  the  soft  re- 
fined tints  of  the  landscape. 

*I  assure  you,'  he  said,  *just 
now,  when  Jean  and  Marie  were 
chasing  the  ducks  round  the 
pond,  it  was  a  scene  worthy  of 
Corot  or  Millot.' 

'  I  don't  share  your  admiration 
for  those  people,  my  dear  friend,' 
said  Madame  de  Maulevrier.  '  Did 
they  catch  the  ducks  1  That  is  the 
queistion.' 

*  Certainly.  Did  any  bird  or 
beast  ever  defy  la  Mingot  ?  They 
are  safe  in  the  house,  and  you  will 
have  your  egg  to-morrow  morning.' 

*  Very  well' 

Madame  de  Maulevrier  took 
her  son's  arm,  and  they  walked 
together  towards  the  chateau,  the 
tall  grey  roofs  of  which  rose 
among  the  trees  not  far  off. 
Coming  up  near  the  west  side 
of  the  house,  which  faced  north 
and  south,  they  passed  out  of  the 
park  by  a  gate  into  a  wild  sort  of 
garden,  with  beds  of  geraniums 
and  roses  on  a  wide  lawn  belted 
with  trees  and  shrubberies,  sweep- 
ing green  slopes  falling  to  the 
park  wall  of  white  crumbly  stone. 
To  the  south,  beyond  the  alleys 
of  the  park,  the  view  ended  in  a 
broad  dark  mass  of  forest,  which 
stretched  away  over  the  hills  for 
miles.  Madame  de  Maulevrier 
sat  down  on  her  favourite  bench, 
which  stood  near  the  edge  of 
this  lawn,  under  an  old  lime-tree, 


whose  flowers  were  just  begin- 
ning to  breathe  sweetness  in  the 
air.  Two  nightingales  were  sing- 
ing a  duet  in  the  shrubbery,  among 
the  acacias  and  laurels  and  young 
drooping  fir-trees.  Here  Gerard 
de  Maulevrier  had  sat  with  his 
mother  thousands  of  times  since 
the  day  that  she  carried  him  out 
in  her  arms,  that  first  baby  with 
his  dark  eyes,  so  much  dearer  to 
her  than  any  that  had  followed 
him.  He  was  now  a  man  of  five- 
and-twenty,  tall,  dark,  and  pale, 
with  a  long  brown  moustache, 
and  an  air  of  distinguished  grace 
which  somehow  blended  with  his 
melancholy,  and  made  it  seem 
only  natural.  Some  people  said 
he  was  a  man  of  the  last  century, 
bom  out  of  his  time ;  but  these 
were  not  the  people  who  knew 
him  best.  Not  that  he  had  any 
very  intimate  friends ;  his  mother's 
claims  upon  him  were  too  laige 
to  leave  a  fair  share  for  any  one 
else.  It  W81S  a  great  pity  for 
Gerard.  But  .Madame  de  Mau- 
levrier of  course  did  not  see  that ; 
and  he  submitted,  for  he  was 
gentle,  and  loved  his  mother.  . 

*Now  let  us  finish  our  talk,' 
said  the  Marquise.  *  You  under- 
stood all  I  was  saying  before 
dinner,  and  agreed  with  me. 
There  are  two  things  to  be  con- 
sidered, our  party  and  our  family. 
The  same  rule  holds  good  in  both 
cases.  Here  am  I,  unfortunate 
woman,  with  four  sons,  an  income 
of  40,000  francs,  and  a  house  of 
this  size.  It  is  impossible  that 
more  than  one,  of  you  should 
many,  and  for  that  we  must  ar- 
range things  prudently.' 

Madame  de  Maulevrier  seldom 
did  her  sons  the  honour  of  con- 
sulting them.  She  generally  gave 
her  orders,  and  was  obeyed  with- 
out question.  To-day  there  was 
a  slight  hesitation  in  her  manner, 
though  her  words  were  positive 
enough.     She  was  looking  rather 
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anziously  at  Gerard,  whb  was 
stooping  forward,  his  ejes  fixed 
on  the  ground. 

'Om,  ma  mere/  he  said,  with  a 
alight  Bigh. 

'About  your  hrofchers  it  does 
not  matter/  Madame  de  Manl^- 
Tiier  went  on.  *  They  have  their 
profession,  their  little  allowance ; 
they  can  be  here  as  much  as  they 
please.  They  must  consent  to  my 
anangements.  How  can  you  live 
here,  how  can  you  marry,  without 
some  family  sacrifice?  In  these 
times  a  yotmg  man  is  much  hetter 
withont  a  wife,  unless,  like  you, 
he  is  the  head  of  the  house.  What 
ue  yon  thinking  of)  Are  you 
pitying  your  brothers  V 

*My  brothers  are  such  good 
hoys,'  said  Gerard,  'that  they 
wonldgire  up  everything  to  me 
vithoat  a  single  grimace.  I  do 
Bot  hke  these  arrangements.  But, 
of  coQise,  for  the  king,  and  for 
one's  family,  a  sacrifice  has  to  be 
^e.  Only,  my  dear  mother, 
why  ahonld  1  be  the  one  to  bene- 
fit by  itr 

*  Because  you  are  in  your  right 
P^iandwillremaia  there.  And 
when  the  Maulevriers  have  been 
fl^nrd,  fils  de  Gerard,  for  so 
?*^y  generations,  do  you  think 
I  am  going  to  let  you  break  the 
chain!  Besides,  my  friend,  what 
would  become  of  you  if  you  did 
not  many]  You  to  live  on  here, 
™  no  interests,  growing  older 
^  older,  a  mere  useless  bro- 
^r,  whUe  Victor's  or  Jj&oh'b 
™<iren  tyrannised  over  every- 
^1  No,  not  while  I  Uve  r 

1  should  be  a  useless  hanger- 
^^  you  are  right,'  said  Gerard, 
?^y-  *  I  must  marry,  then.  But 
1  Buppoae  there  is  no  hurry.  I 
?^ywait— to  find  a  woman  that 
*  ^  love,  and  who  will  be  a 
P^  daughter  to  you  V 

Madame  de  Maulevrier  looked 
ft  little  disturbed,  and  did  not  at 
once  reply  to  this  speech. 


'I  wish  you  would  be  reason- 
able,' she  said  presently,  'and 
more  like  your  father.  He  had 
the  best  heart  in  the  world,  and 
we  were  the  closest  of  friends. 
But  that  nonsense  of  love  before 
marriage  was  never  so  much  as 
dreamt  of  in  our  days.  Leave  that 
to  the  poets,  my  poor  Gerard,  and 
to  people  without  breeding  or 
self-controL  Or,  if  you  must  have 
this  little  amusement,  fall  in  love 
at  once  with  Mademoiselle  de 
Brye.' 

*  Mademoiselle  de  Brye !' 
'Certainly.   Who  else f 
Madame  de  Maulevrier  and  her 

son  had  had  conversations  before 
on  this  subject,  but  they  had 
never  gone  quite  so  far,  or  become 
so  painfully  practical 

Gerard  first  frowned,  then  smiled 
incredulously.  His  mother  was 
looking  at  him  with  a  sort  of  im- 
perious impatience. 

*  But — Mademoiselle  de  Brye !' 
he  repeated.  *  She  is  a  child,  is 
she  not  ?  Pardon,  ma  mere — but 
hers  is  the  last  name  that  would 
have  occurred  to  me.' 

'  That  is  strange  enough,'  said 
Madame  de  Maulevrier,  *  when  I 
have  known  for  years  that  my  son 
would  and  could  marry  no  one 
else.  6he  is  an  only  child ;  their 
lands  join  ours;  it  will  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  them  as  well  as  to  us. 
We  can  meet  them  on  equal  terms 
— I  think  of  that,  if  you  do  not 
Perhaps  you  would  prefer  marry- 
ing the  daughter  of  some  nouveau 
riche — some  man  who  began  life 
behind  a  coimter  %  You  will  be 
the  first  Maulevrier  who  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  that  way. 
The  family  of  Brye  is  as  old  as  our 
own.     They  are  excellent  people.' 

'Excellent  people  !'  repeated 
Gerard,  in  despairing  acquies- 
cence. 

After  a  few  minutes  of  silence 
Madame  de  Maulevrier  got  up, 
and  walked  towards  the  broad 
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flight  of  stone  steps,  stcdned  with 
brown  moss,  which  led  to  the 
garden  door  of  the  chateau.  Be- 
fore she  reached  them  she  tamed 
round,  and  with  the  same  steady 
firm  step  came  back  to  Gerard. 

'Are  you  the  first  person,'  she 
said, '  who  has  had  to  give  up  his 
own  fancies  for  the  good  of  his 
family  1  We  cannot  get  rid  of  our 
duties  in  this  world.  Ton  young 
people  talk  of  happiness  in  your 
childish  way.  I  tell  you  it  is  only 
to  be  found  in  doing  one's  duty. 
Come  I  Are  you  going  to  sit  mo- 
ping here  all  the  evening,  my  son?' 

Gerard  roused  himself  at  once, 
got  up,  and  kissed  his  mother*s 
hand.  She  did  not  give  him  any 
embrace  in  return,*  or  speak  to 
him  again  as  he  followed  her  into 
the  house. 

Mademoiselle  de  Brye  was  put 
aside  for  that  evening.  The  Mar- 
quise sat  and  knitted  in  her  large 
arm-chair,  near  a  window  of  the 
great  cold-looking  salon.  Gdrard 
read  out  articles  from  the  Union 
and  the  Figaro.  Over  the  darken- 
ing fields  and  woods  brooded  the 
deep  silence  of  the  country,  broken 
only  by  the  frogs  as  they  croaked 
their  evening  hymn. 


CHAPTER  II. 

TEE  MARQUIS  AND  HIS  TUTOR. 

There  were  many  things  that 
united  to  make  Gerard  de  Mau- 
l^vrier  sad.  For  instance,  he  had 
a  passionate  love  for  his  countiy, 
but  it  was  that  of  a  Catholic  and 
a  Legitimist ;  and  he  had  not  the 
hopefulness  which  makes  some  of 
his  party  smile  when  they  read 
in  some  well-informed  newspaper 
that  their  cause  is  dead  and 
buried.  He  had  been  terribly 
grieved,  when  quite  a  lad,  by  his 
mother's  refusal  to  let  him  go  and 
fight  the  Germans ;  the  boy,  with 


all  his  gentleness,  was  a  soldier  by 
nature ;  and  the  whole  story  of 
that  war,  which  he  was  obliged 
to  watch  from  a  distance,  was    a 
wound  to  his  spirit  that  had  never 
been  healed.    Since  those  days  he 
had  served  his  year  in  the  army 
like  other  young  men,  and  would 
gladly  have  made  it  his  professioD, 
but   Madame   de   Maul^vrier,  to 
whom   this   had  been  a  year  of 
misery,  refused  her  consent,  and 
insisted  on  his  living  at  home. 
That  life»  except  in  the  sporting 
season,  was  a  very  monotonous 
one.    Gerard's  brothers  wondered 
how  he  could  endure  it.     Two  of 
them  were  in  the  army,  and  the 
youngest  was  in  the  navy.    They 
admired  their  eldest  brother,  but 
had  not  much  in  common  with 
him,  and  all  three  had  a  whole- 
some  awe    of   their   mother,   to 
whom  modern  ideas  of  spoiling 
one's    children    were    quite   un- 
known. 

Gerard  was  happy  with  his  mo- 
ther, who  gave  him  all  the  love  in 
her  heart.     She  had  not  wanted 
the  others.     It  seemed  right  and 
natural  that  everything  should  be 
given  up  to  him.   Yet,  in  his  low- 
spirited    moments,    which    were 
many,  the  young  Marquis  thought 
himself    an    unfortunate    man. 
Their  poverty  tried  him  then — 
the   difficulty  of  keeping    up  a 
great  place   like    Maulevrier,  in 
the  roughest  and  simplest  way, 
on  an  income  not  much  exceeding 
1500Z.  a  year.    Madame  de  Mau- 
levrier managed    this,   however, 
and  a  good  deal  more  besides,  to 
which  the  curd  of  her  village  could 
have  borne  witness.    Gerard  had 
not  much  to  do  with  it ;  yet,  when 
he  thought  of  these  things,  they 
troubled  him.    And  now  he  was 
to  marry  Mademoiselle  de  Brye. 

He  lay  awake  that  night  with 
a  new  oppression  on  his  mind,  a 
new  anxiety,  a  new  cause  of  end- 
less ennui.   To  do  him  justice,  he 
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did  not  forget  to  be  sony  for  the 
gill  wbo  waB  to  marry  him.  Of 
couiBe  there  was  no  escape,  no 
way  out  of  it;  his  mother  wonld 
aziBo^e  it  all,  probably  without 
consnltiDg  him  any  morei  There 
vas  only  one  hope,  that  Monsieur 
and  Madame  de  Brye  would  not 
consider  Mm  a  sufficiently  good 
match  for  their  daughter.  But 
no,  his  mother  had  most  likely 
sounded  them  already.  So  Gerard 
resigned  himself,  yawned  several 
times,  went  to  sleep,  and  slept  till 
the  sun  had  long  been  pouring  in 
through  the  chinks  of  his  shutters, 
and  his  coffee  was  waiting  for  him 
on  the  table. 

Eveiy  morning,  summer  and 
^tei,  Madame  de  Maul^vrier 
vent  to  the  seven  o'clock  mass  at 
the  village  church.  She  did  not 
expect  her  son  to  go  with  her ; 
overy  one  at  the  chateau  was  in- 
dependent till  eleven  o'clock,  when 
the  hreakjGast  hell  rang.  To  be 
late  or  absent  then,  or  at  dinner, 
vas  a  serious  crime.  Till  eleven 
the  Marquise  was  always  busy  with 
housekeeping  or  farming,  or  some 
^evolent  work.  She  and  her 
8on  seldom  met  before  breakfast, 
for  Gerard  often  spent  the  nlorn- 

^g  reading  or  writing  in  his  own 
room. 

•^his  morning  he  was  restless, 
and  went  out  early,  taking  a  short 
^^  to  the  village  through  a  comer 
of  the  park  where  they  were  mak- 
^i  %.  It  was  a  brilliant  June 
^*yi  the  air  dazzlingly  clear,  the 
*y  ahimng  deep  blue  behind  the 
motionless  trees— one  of  those 
faultless  days  that  seem  to  have 
found  their  way  from  Paradise 
into  this  world  of  disturbed  wea- 
ther, of  clouds  and  storms,  and 
appointments.  Gerard  was 
i*inch  influenced  by  weather,  but 
^▼en  this  sunshine  could  not  give 
»ny  hopeful  life  to  the  idea  of 
JWemoiselle  de  Brye.  She  had 
been  educated  at  a  Paris  convent, 


and  he  had  not  seen  her  since  she 
was  a  child ;  but  it  was  impossible 
— ^impossible — that  the  daughter 
of  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Brye 
should  be  interesting. 

This  young  man  had  made  his 
own  romantic  ideal  of  a  wife.  She 
was  to  be  beautiful  and  stately 
and  gracious ;  religious,  and  yet 
liberal-minded — for  G^rard*s  reli- 
gion was  rather  of  the  dilettante 
kind ;  such  a  perfect  friend,  that 
her  husband  could  tell  her  every 
thought  of  his  heart  without  fear 
of  being  misjudged  or  misunder- 
stood. Gerard  had  once  confided 
some  of  these  ideas  to  his  next 
brother,  Victor,  who,  with  a  line 
knowledge  of  the  world,  had 
smiled,  and  asked  whether  it  was 
possible  that  such  a  woman  exist- 
ed. These  cynical  notions  were 
horrible  to  Gerard,  and  since  then 
he  had  kept  his  visions  to  him- 
self. It  was  true  that,  as  ho  grow 
older,  and  now  and  then  saw 
young  ladies  who  had  points  of 
resemblance  with  each  other,  but 
none  with  his  ideal,  he  began  to 
think  that  perhaps  he  should 
never  meet  with  her,  and  in  that 
case  he  would  never  marry.  But 
now  duty,  and  that  stem  power 
of  fact  which  is  always  waiting  to 
pounce  upon  the  happy  sleeper 
and  shake  him  out  of  his  dreams, 
had  come  to  Gerard  in  the  shape 
of  his  mother,  saying,  *  You  must 
marry  Mademoiselle  de  Brye.' 

He  stopped  a  few  minutes  in 
the  meadow  to  talk  to  the  mowers 
— picturesque  fellows,  who  tra- 
velled from  place  to  place  for 
work,  with  their  dark  southern 
faces,  blue  linen  clothes  hanging 
loose  on  their  lanky  frames,  and 
enormous  brown  rush  hats  worked 
with  scarlet  braid.  One  of  them, 
the  wag  of  the  party,  kept  the 
others  laughing  whenever  they 
stopped  to  whet  their  scythen. 
Gerard  half  wished  he  could 
change  places   with    that  light- 
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hearted  fellow,  full  of  his  country 
jokes,  which  yet  had  nothing 
coarse  or  unpleasant  about  them. 
After  standing  there  among  the 
freshly-cut  grass  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  enjoying  a  laugh,  which 
did  him  good,  and  made  him 
forget  his  fate  for  the  moment, 
Gerard  wished  them  good-day 
and  left  them,  going  rather  more 
cheerfully  on  his  way  to  the  vil- 
lage. 

Maulcvrier  was  a  long  strag- 
gling place,  the  centre  of  life  to 
a  wUd,  lonely,  wooded  country. 
The  houses  were  scattered  prettily 
among  orchards  and  small  fields, 
and  a  bright  stream,  crossed  by 
two  or  three  bridges,  ran  winding 
through  the  village,  reflecting 
rows  of  willows  and  poplars,  and 
turning  a  mill  at  the  end.  The 
church  stood  on  high  ground, 
above  the  road  and  the  stream. 
It  had  a  tower  and  low  wooden 
spire  at  the  west  end.  The  hill- 
side was  covered  with  small  crosses, 
many  of  which  were  hung  with 
bead -wreaths  and  immortelles. 
Kear  the  broad  steps  stood  a  tall 
iron  crucifix,  looking  down  upon 
the  road.  Just  opposite  the  church- 
yard, a  green  barred  gate,  always 
open,  led  into  the  garden  of  the 
Presbyt6re.  A  trellised  walk  of 
vines  went  straight  up  to  the  door, 
and  then  branched  off  into  a  ve- 
randah along  the  front  of  the 
house,  where  the  sun  shone  through 
the  vine-leaves  on  a  worn  stone 
pavement,  and  a  small  table  and 
chairs  stood  by  the  curb's  study- 
window.  There  was  a  square  of 
vegetables  and  fruit-trees  on  each 
side  of  the  garden,  divided  by  the 
neatest  little  gravel  paths,  and 
bordered  with  rows  of  white  and 
tiger  lilies,  and  pink  roses  in  long 
sprays  and  clusters.  The  house- 
door  opened  into  a  narrow  pas- 
sage painted  blue,  on  one  side  of 
which  was  the  study,  lined  with 
book-shelves;  on  the  other,  the 


bare  little  dining-room.  Alto- 
gether there  was  something  warm 
and  smiling  and  sunny  about  the 
Presbytere ;  it  looked  like  a  home 
of  studious  peace.  A  large  white 
cat  with  loug  hair  was  lying  on 
the  doorstep ;  she  got  up,  with  an 
air  of  dignified  ease,  to  welcome 
the  young  Marquis.  Her  master, 
hearing  footsteps,  called  out  from 
the  study, 

*Is  that  you,  G6rard?    Come 
in,  my  child.* 

The  Cur^  of  Maulevrier  was  a 
remarkable  man  in  the  province. 
He  had  a  story,  but  no  one  quite 
knew  what  it  was.  Some  strange 
circumstances,  it  was  plain,  must 
*  have  brought  him  into  that  lonely 
village  and  kept  him  there,  for  he 
was  not  of  the  stuff  of  which 
country  priests  are  usually  made. 
He  was  a  scholar  and  a  man  of 
the  world,  though  for  the  twenty 
years  of  his  life  here  he  had  been 
a  hermit,  avoiding  every  one  but 
his  own  people.  He  had  acted  as 
tutor  to  Madame  de  Maulevrier's 
sons;  Gerard,  in  fact,  had  had 
no  other,  for  his  mother  could  not 
bring  herself  to  send  him  to  col- 
lege. But  she  knew  that  his 
education,  as  far  as  books  went, 
was  quite  safe  in  Monsieur  Oli- 
vier's  hands;  and,  for  the  rest, 
she  had  a  perfect  confidence  in 
herself  and  in  Gerard's  natural 
tastes. 

The  Cur6  rose  up  from  behind 
his  desk,  and  held  out  his  hand 
to  G6rard  with  a  hearty  greeting. 
He  was  a  tall  thin  man  of  fifty- 
five,  with  curly  gray  hair,  a  long 
nose,  and  quick  pleasant  dark 
eyes.  After  wishing  him  good- 
morning,  Gerard  sat  down  in  one 
of  the  hard  wooden  chairs  and 
stared  at  the  red -tiled  floor. 

'Well,  my  friend,  have  you 
had  bad  dreams?'  said  the  Cure. 

*  I  wish  it  w^w  only  a  dream,' 
said  Gerard,  looking  up.  '  You 
know  all  about  it,  monsieur,  no 
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doubt — ^ihe  tonnent  that  is  in 
store  for  me.  I  cannot  be  left  in 
peace.  I  mast  marry — ^yoa  pro- 
bably know  that  I  am  to  marry 
Mademoiselle  de  Brye.' 

'  I  neither  hear  nor  understand 
you/  said  the  Cor^,  'when  you 
speak  in  that  tone  of  a  young 
lady.' 

Gerard  blushed  scarlet  and  did 
not  answer. 

*  I  will  just  remark  in  passing/ 
said  Monsieur  Olivier,  '  that  the 
young  lady  is  charming — far  too 
good  for  a  young  fellow  without 
manners,  like  you.* 

*  Ah,  I  don't  doubt  that  in  the 
l«wt,'  said  Gerard.  *But  my 
present  wish  is,  not  to  marry  at 
all.' 

'  That  must  be  a  great  grief  to 
madame  your  mother,  who  has 
arr^ged  everything  for  years  past 
with  a  view  to  your  marriage.' 

'  Yes,  I  know.  I  am  to  be  king 
of  everything.  Victor,  Leon,  and 
Jules  are  to  give  up  aU  their 
rights  to  me ;  they  are  to  have  no 
fortune,  are  not  to  marry,  are  in 
&ct  to  be  sacrificed,  that  I  may 
bave  all.  I  detest  it !'  exclaimed 
Gerard,  starting  up  and  begin- 
ning to  walk  about  the  room. 

'  What  is  it  that  you  detest,  my 
fiiendf  said  M.  Olivier,  leaning 
bis  chin  on  his  hand,  and  watch- 
ing his  former  pupil  with  a  faint, 
sinile. 

'  The  whole  thing.  And  espe- 
ciaUy  this  hateful  cheating  of  the 
kw.  That  says  we  are  to  divide 
the  property  equally.  I  am  right, 
am  I  not?  That  is  the  law  of 
Fiance.  What  business. then  have 
^  with  these  &mily  arrange- 
ments f 

*  The  Code  Napol^n — ^yes,that 
M  uo  doubt  the  law  of  France,' 
»id  M.  Olivier.  '  But  you  will 
uotbe  cheating-the  law,  for  people 
Me  allowed  to  renounce  their 
fioeession  if  they  choose.  And 
if  madame  your  mother  wishes 


it,  your  brothers  will  agree  to 
do  it' 

'  It  is  very  hard  on  them/  said 
Gerard. 

*  Xow,  consider  a  little.  Look 
at  the  plain  facts,  and  do  not  dis- 
tract me  by  marching  about  like  a 
caged  tiger.' 

Gerard  threw  himself  into  hib 
chair  again*  *  I  know  the  plain 
facts  well  enough,  dear  monsieur,' 
he  said  with  a  sigh.  '  My  mother 
has  often  explained  them  to  me.' 

'  Hear  them  once  more,'  said 
the  Cur^.  '  Madame  de  Maulev- 
rier  has  managed  the  estate  up 
to  this  time,  through  many  diffi- 
culties. She  has  done  her  best 
— ^you  little  know,  you  lazy  selfish 
boy,  all  that  madame  your  mother 
has  done.  But  still,  if  the  pro- 
perly is  to  be  divided  into  four 
parts,  it  will  have  to  be  sold; 
there  is  no  other  way.  You  will 
none  of  you  have  enough  to  marry 
on,  your  old  family  will  die  out, 
you  will  be  parted  from  the  old 
place  whose  name  you  have  borne 
for  ten  centuries,  the  Church  and 
the  King  will  lose  one  of  their 
strongholds,  and  they  have  too 
fewl  Welt  Gerard,  I  knew  a 
family  in  the  South  whose  cir- 
cumstances were  the  same.  There 
were  four  young  men — their  par- 
ents were  both  dead.  I  need  not 
go  into  the  whole  story — but  they 
chose  the  youngest  to  marry,  and 
gave  up  all  their  claims  to  him. 
They  are  old  men  now,  but  their 
respectable  family  still  exists  in 
the  old  house  of  their  fathers.' 

'  The  ^^oungest  married,  you  say. 
Then  why — '  began  Gerard,  and 
paused. 

^  Your  mothers  heart  clings  to 
you/  said  the  Cur6,  gravely. 
'What  is  this  new  rage  against 
marrying  ?  Suppose  that  the  lady 
proposed  to  you  was  the  very 
person  you  admired  beyond  all 
others — would  you  be  so  anxious 
then,  my  friend,  to  screen  your* 
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self  behind   the  injary  done  to 
your  brothers  V 

*  Yt)u  make  me  out  very  base,' 
said  Gerard,  half  indignantly. 

*  Not  at  alL  Only  very  young. 
And  young  people  are  apt  to 
think  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  but  themselves  and  their 
happiness.  You  wish  Victor  or 
L^n  to  marry  this  lady,  who  is 
too  good  for  any  of  you,  and  be- 
cause you  transfer  your  rights  to 
him,  you  will  think  yourself  a 
hero  of  self-sacrifice.  We  are  all 
alike,  my  poor  Gerard.* 

The  young  man  was  flushed, 
and  moved  uneasily ;  but  there 
was  something  in  M.  Olivier's 
voice  and  eyes  which  made  it  im- 
possible to  be  angry. 

'What  is  the  use  of  talking 
about  it?'  he  said  presently,  in  a 
low  voice.  *  My  mother  will 
arrange  it  all.  Let  us  leave  the 
subject.* 

<  Certainly.  Let  us  talk  about 
our  dear  L6on.  I  hear  he  is 
quartered  at  Tourlyon.*    . 

'  Yea.  I  am  going  to  see  him 
next  week,'  said  Gerard. 

Leon  was  evidently  a  favourite 
of  M.  Olivier's ;  he  spoke  of  him 
with  great  affection.  After  a  time 
Gerard  asked  suddenly  whether 
M.  de  Brye  had  not  a  house  at 
Tourlyon. 

'Exactly.  A  pretty  house  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  town.  They 
spend  a  good  deal  of  time  there,' 
said  the  Cur^. 

'  Dear  monsieur,  I  was  not  even 
aware  that  you  knew  them.' 

*  I  know  them  very  little^  except 
by  report,'  said  the  Cure.  *  Now 
it  is  my  breakfast  time,  so  you 
had  better  go  home,  unless  you 
will  breakfast  with  me.* 

Gerard  thanked  him,  but  that 
was  impossible;  so  he  left  his 
old  tutor  to  his  bread  and  vege- 
tables, for  it  was  Friday,  and  set 
out  on  his  walk  back  to  the 
ch&teau.   He  had  not,  apparently, 


gained  much  by  his  visit.  Still 
it  was  a  melancholy  satisfaction^ 
and  helped  him  a  little  in  the 
way  of  resignation,  to  find  that 
his  two  oracles  were  agreed.  M. 
Olivier  said  just  the  same  things 
as  his  mother,  only  in  different 
words.  And  by  these  two  his 
life  had  hitherto  been  guided. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

THE   FAMILY  OF   BRTE. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  twoyonng 
men,  one  in  the  uniform  of  a  line 
regiment,  were  walking  along  the 
Boulevard  at  Tourlyon,  about 
thirty  miles  from  the  old-  chateau 
where  Gerard  de  Maul6vrier*8  life 
dragged  so  slowly  on.  Neither 
of  them  was  much  over  twenty, 
and  they  were  very  much  alike^ 
except  that  the  elder  of  the  two 
was  darker  in  complexion  than  his 
brother,  and  had  the  look  and 
bearing  of  an  older  man  than  he 
really  was.  They  were  not  nearly 
so  handsome  as  G^rard^  but  far 
more  lively  and  spirited-looking ; 
and  the  younger  one,  who  wore  the 
uniform,  had  something  of  Ger^ 
ard's  smile.  They  were  his  two 
brothers,  Victor  and  L^on  de 
Maul^vrier.  They  walked  along 
talking  rather  gravely,  having 
just  read  a  letter  that  Victor  was 
holding  in  his  hand.  Down  be- 
low them,  beyond  the  trees,  la^ 
the  river  Yonne — not  the  Yonne 
that  most  people  know — broad 
and  glittering  in  the  sun.  A 
military  band  was  playing  in  the 
distance,  the  cathedrsd  bells  were 
chiming  the  hour.  On  the  seats 
under  the  trees  were  men  in  their 
Sunday  clothes,  young  smiling 
peasant  girls,  dear  old  grand- 
mothers in  black  gowns  and  white 
plaited  caps,  watching  over  the 
games  of  little  crop-h^ed  chil- 
dren.   The    brothers    also    had 
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Bitting  for  a  few  minntes 
on  a  bencb,  talking  over  their 
i&milyaS^iB,  but  ^wlien  thejwere 
joined  by  one  of  these  good  women 
mth  lier  yotmg  charge,  they  got 
up  and  wiJked  on. 

*I  know  they  live  here  aome- 
times/  said*  L4on.     '  I  remember 
how  they  used    to  go  away  to 
Tourlyon,  and  how  little  Fanni 
used  to  cry  at  leaving  us.     There 
was  a  time  when  she  and  I  loved 
&u^h  other  furiously,  with  p^ion. 
Then  she  preferred  Jules,  and  I 
longed  to  shoot  him.     Gr^rard  was 
too  old  and  wise,  and  he  always 
liked  better  to  stay  at  home,  be- 
ndes,  with  maman.    And  you — ^ 
'Ah,  my  friend,  do   you  pre- 
tend to  forget  my  part  in  the 
bnsmess?'  said   Victor.     'When 
1  was  available,  you  and  Jules 
were  nowhere.    She   was  a  lit- 
tle coquette  in  those  days,   Ma- 
demoiselle Fanni,    but  she    had 
Teiy  good  taste.     How   old   is 
she  now  f    Eighteen  %    When  I 
saw  her  last  she  was    a   great 
girl  in   a   pinafore,   and  I  did 
not  even  look  at  her.     Little  I 
thought  that  she  would  be  my 
sistet-in-law.     It  is  a  very  good 
anangement    But  I  wonder  that 
my  mother  can  bear  to  part  with 
even  so  much  of  Gerard.' 

*Do  you  think  they  will  be 
mazried  in  Paris  f  said  L^on. 

*Yoiinm  too  fast,  mon  cher; 
it  is  still  in  the  clouds.  Who  is 
this  good  man  with  the  eyeglass ) 
He  seems  to  admire  your  hand- 
some imiform.' 

An  elderly  man,  fat  and  dark, 
with  a  large  white  waistcoat^  was 
slowly  approaching  in  the  shade 
of  the  trees.  At  a  little  distance 
he  might  have  bee;,  a  grocer,  but 
as  he  came  near  one  perceived 
Aat  he  was  a  gentleman. 

'Hash!' muttered L^n.  <Don't 
yon  know  himf 

As  they  met  him,  L^n  took 
off  his  hat,  and  Victor,  with  sud- 
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den  recognition,  did  the  same. 
The  good  man  purt  up  his  hand  to 
his  own,  slowly  and  doubtfully. 

*  We  have  the  honour  of  speak- 
ing to  M.  le  Comte  de  Bryef  said 
Victor. 

*  Oui,  monsieur.' 

'  Ton  have  forgotten  us,  mon- 
sieur. We  are  Maul^vriers  — 
Victor  and  L^n.  We  have  not 
forgotten  you — and  days  at  the 
Maison  Blanche.' 

*  My  dear  young  fellows,  I  beg 
you  «  thousand  pardons  !'  ex- 
claimed the  Comte.  '  I  am  blind 
and  stupid.  I  grow  an  old  man ; 
and  you  were  boys  when  I  saw 
you  last.  Yet  your  family  is  con- 
stantly in  my  thoughts,  and  it 
was  only  last  week  that  I  had  a 
letter  from  madame  your  mother. 
How  is  she,  may  I  ask )  As  beau- 
tiful as  ever  V 

Victor  replied  by  equally  polite 
inquiries  for  Madame  and  Made- 
moiselle de  Brye.  M  de  Brye, 
with  an  air  of  sincere  friendliness, 
begged  them  to  come  into  his 
house,  which  was  close  by.  The 
ladies  would  be  delighted  to  i^ee 
them,  he  said.  Nothing  could 
have  pleased  the  young  men  bet- 
ter. They  went  in  with  him, 
through  a  bright  and  beautifully- 
kept  garden,  to  a  large  white 
house  built  against  the  side  of  the  . 
hill,  with  a  magnolia  growing 
over  the  front  of  it.  Up  beyond 
the  house  a  broad  terrace  with  an 
alley  of  lime-trees  ran  level  with 
the  first  floor;  higher  still  was 
the  tender  green  background  of  a 
vineyaid.  Through  an  arch,  made 
by  the  large  trees  in  the  garden, 
the  house  ha^  a  view  of  the  cathe- 
dral towers  beyond  the  river  and 
a  range  of  far  blue  hills. 

Monsieur  de  Brye  took  his 
friends  into  a  low  square  salon, 
filled  with  beautiful  Louis  Quinze 
fumituie,  with  groups  of  flower- 
ing plants  standing  in  the  win- 
dows.  There  was  an  air  of  wealth 
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and  comfort  about  the  place ;  old 
possessions,  and  yet  a  spirit  of 
modem  convenience  that  was  al- 
most Parisian,  and  not  often  found 
in  an  old  provincial  family. 

The  ladiea  came  in  almost  di- 
rectly. Madame  de  Brye  was 
tally  thin,  and  pale;  her  manner 
seemed  half  timid,  half  indifferent, 
yet  there  was  something  interest- 
ing about  her,  and  this,  whatever 
it  was,  her  daughter  had  inhe- 
ritecL  She  was  shy  and  not  ex- 
actly pretty,  though  her  large  soft 
eyes  had  an  attractiveness  of  their 
own.  Very  slight,  and  a  good 
deal  shorter  than  her  mother,  but 
yet  not  insignificanty  from  a  cer- 
tain delicacy  and  refinement  in 
her  looks  and  movements.  Both 
ladies  were  fashionably  dressed,  but 
without  much  taste  of  their  own, 
and  neither  of  them  had  much  to 
say.  Madame  de  Brye,  most  un- 
like a  Frenchwoman,  left  all  the 
talk  and  entertaining  to  her  hus- 
band, who  prosed  away  steadily.  • 

The  two  young  men  glanced 
rather  curiously  at  Fran9oisey  as 
her  parents  caJled  her;  she  sat 
close  to  her  mother,  and  did  not 
speak  unless  she  was  spoken  to. 
The  change  from  their  playfel- 
low, Fanni,  of  a  few  years  ago, 
was  great  indeed.  Yet  now  and 
then  Victor  caught  a  stolen  glance 
under  those  long  eyelashes,  which 
convinced  him  that  the  young 
girl  had  not  forgotten  her  child- 
hood. 

'  You  seldom  come  to  Maison 
Blanche  now,  madame,'  he  said. 
'  It  is  a  great  loss  to  my  mother/ 

'  it  is  a  grief  to  me,  indeed,  not 
to  see  more  of  Madame  de  Mau- 
l^vrier,'  said  Madame  de  Brye,  in 
soft  even  tones.  '  But  that  poor 
Maison  Blanche  is  so  far,  you  see, 
from  civilisation.  I  do  not  know 
how  we  ever  lived  there  at  all. 
Lately  we  have  spent  our  time 
here  or  in  Paris,  or  at  my  old 
home  in  the  south.' 


'  Mademoiselle  has  still  a  little 
love  left  for  the  Maison  Blanche?* 
suggested  Victor,  looking  at  Fran- 
^oise,  who  coloured  slightly  and 
'^wed  her  head. 

*  Yes ;  she  was  bom  there.  We 
naturally  love  our  birthplace,' 
said  Madame  de  Brye. 

The  faintest  quiver  of  a  smile 
showed  itself  in  Mademoiselle  de 
Brye's  mouth  and  eyes. 

•I  love  the  old  woods,*  she 
said,  half  under  her  breath. 

'  And  the  primroses,  mademoi- 
selle, and  the  wild  honeysuckle  V 
said  Victor  gently,  looking  at  her. 
'We  shall  never  find  such  trea- 
sures again.' 

*They  grow  there  still,  no 
doubt,'  said  M.  de  Brye.  *  Yes, 
my  friends,  I  have  made  up  my 
mind.  We  spend  August  and 
September  at  the  Maison  Blanche, 
perhaps  October  too.  We  shall 
renew  acquaintance  with  all  our 
old  Mends,  especially  at  the  Cha- 
teau de  Maul^vrier.  That  will 
be  charming.  Our  little  Fanni 
can  gather  primroses  and  honey- 
suckle— ' 

'  No,  papa — ^blackberries  and 
mushrooms,'  murmured  his  daugh- 
ter. 

'Bien,  mon  enfant;  whatever 
you  please.  You  and  I,  my  friends, 
will  have  shooting-parties,  and 
your  eldest  brother  will  join  us. 
Is  he  a  good  shot  f 

'  Certainly,  monsieur.  Gerard 
is  a  great  sportsman.' 

After  twenty  minutes  of  this 
sort  of  talk,  the  young  men  took 
their  leave.  Monsieur  de  Brye, 
with  expressions  of  the  warmest 
hospitality,  walked  with  them  to 
the  gate  on  the  boulievard.  He 
had  already  asked  them  to  dinner 
the  next  day. 

'Then,'  he  said,  *we  will  talk 
politics,  and  give  our  opinions  on 
the  Republic.  Ah,  I  have  some 
droll  stories  to  tell  you,  and  a  dog 
to  show  you.     Such  a  dog  !     He 
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makes  no  secret  of  his  opinions. 
He  will  bring  us  into  trouble  or^e 
of  these  days,  when  it  is  treason 
to  be  Soyalist.  I  shall  have  to 
disown  him,  and  that  will  not  be 
so  easy.' 

'Ah  no,  monsiear.  Give  him 
tome,  if  yon  find  him  dangerouSi' 
8aidL&)n« 

M.  de  Brye  laughed. 

*  Well,'  he  said, '  I  am  very  glad 
to  haye  seen  you  both^  and  I  beg, 
my  dear  L6on,  that  you  will  make 
me  of  my  house  as  if  I  was  a  re- 
ktion.  Bring  your  friends  with 
yoo.    I  like  young  men.' 

L^n  began  to  thank  him,  but 
he  waved  his  hands  in  the  air,  and 
would  not  listen. 

'  Bah !  it  is  not  worth  thanks. 
And,  besides,  it  is  not  entirely  for 
yoQisake.'  He  lookedhardatL^on, 
and  then  at  Victor,  who  ventured 
io  reply  with  a  glance  of  intelli- 
gence. 'You  understand  me? 
ToQ  interest  me  very  much  at  this 
moment,  for  the  sake  of  your 
fiunily.' 

'I  expect  Gerard  here  next 
week,  monsieur,'  said  L^on  in  his 
ample  way. 

'Ah— well,'  said  the  Comte, 
nniling,  as  he  stood  at  his  gate, 
'I  mentioned  just  now  a  little 
coRespondence  with  madame 
yonr  mother.  She  has  promised 
me  certain  explanations.  I  shall 
no  doubt  receive  them  before  your 
brother  comes.  A  domain,  my 
dear  friends,  au  plaisir  !' 

'What  a  fiinny  old  man !'  said 
^I^  as  they  widked  away. 

Victor  was  rather  thoughtful. 

"Ehey  ftre  old-fashioned,  of 
comae,'  he  said,  *  but  he  is  a  re- 
^P^hle  old  fellow,  and  Madame 
de  Biye  is  distinguished,  in  her 
proTindal  way.' 

'I  should  not  have  known 
^^emoiselle  Fanni,'  said  Leon. 

*I  should.  She  is  just  what 
Ae  promised  to  be.  All  the  old 
"piiit  is  there — the  something,  I 


do  not  know  wbat,  that  made  her 
so  attractive.  By  and  by,  you 
will  see,  she  will  come  out  as- 
tonishingly. At  present,  of  course, 
she  is  tied  hand  and  foot.  She 
will  develop-— but  I  don't  know 
what  Gerard  will  do  with  her.' 

'You  admire  her,  then!'  said 
Lton,  with  a  note  of  surprise  in 
his  voice. 

'  Yes,  I  admire  her.' 

'  I  suppose  M.  de  Brye  means 
to  consent,  from  what  he- said.' 

'  He  is  not  yet  quite  sure  about 
the  business  part  of  the  matter. 
My  mother  has  not  explained  to 
him,  probably,  that  her  younger 
sons  are  to  renounce  their  succes- 
sion. When  he  hears  that  he  will 
be  satisfied.' 

Leon's  mind  was  neither 
thoughtful  nor  suspicious  enough 
to  detect  the  touch  of  bitterness 
in  these  words. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


A  SONNET. 


Madams  de  MaulAvbier  had 
known  very  well  what  to  expect 
from  her  three  younger  sons. 
Either  of  them  might  have  insisted 
on  his  rights,  and  refused  to  give 
the  promise  she  asked  for,  which 
would  deprive  him,  in  his  eldest 
brother's  favour,  of  everything  but 
a  small  pittance.  But  they  all 
seemed  to  agree  that  this  course 
was  impossible.  The  sacrifice  was 
necessary,  and  it  was  made,  as 
Gerard  had  prophesied,  without  a 
grimace.  Madame  de  Maul^vrier 
was  able  to  write  a  satisfactory 
letter  to  Monsieur  de  Brye,  and 
when  his  answer,  full  of  friendly 
compliments,  reached  the  chateau, 
it  was  time  for  G6rard  to  present 
himself  to  his  future  wife  and  her 
family.  No  formal  arrangements 
were  to  be  made  till  Monsieur  and 
Madame   de  Brye  came  to  the 
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Maison  Blaoche,  "wliicli  was  not 
distant  more  than  a  league  from 
Maulc^vrier.  Then  tke  respective 
parents  would  meet,  and  things 
would  be  finally  concluded;  in 
the  mean  time  the  engagement  was 
an  understood  thing. 

Early  one  morning^  when  the 
valleys  were  full  of  white  mist, 
and  the  sun,  already  high,  was 
slowly  drinking  the  dew;  when 
people  and  animals  were  just  going 
forth  to  their  work,  Gerard  and 
his  mother  stood  in  the  high  door- 
way of  the  chdteau,  waiting  for 
the  carriage  that  was  to  take  him 
to  Tourlyon. 

Abroad  flight  of  steps  descend- 
ed into  a  large  grass  court  sur- 
rounded by  a  carriage-drive.  Op- 
posite were  the  tall  iron  gates, 
once  bright  with  gilded  flourishes, 
now  tarnished  and  rusty.  They 
stood  open,  and  through  them  one 
looked  straight  down  the  stately 
double  avenue  of  limes,  bright 
above  in  the  morning  sunlight, 
that  played  among  the  gold-green 
leaves,  dark  and  cool  in  the  shade 
below,  where  the  road  ran  slightly 
sloping  down  to  the  village. 
Close  to  the  head  of  the  avenue, 
between  these  grand  old  trees,  the 
road  to  the  stable-yard  branched 
off  to  the  right.  The  steps  and 
the  front  of  the  house  were  in 
shadow,  but  long  broad  rays  of 
sun  fell  across  the  court,  where 
two  or  three  dogs  were  playing. 
The  shutters  of  many  of  the  win- 
dows were  still  closed.  The  old 
valet-de-chambre,  in  his  large 
apron,  was  standing  with  his 
master's  baggage  at  the  foot  of  the 
steps. 

In  Madame  de  Maul^vrier's 
handsome  face,  as  she  looked  up 
at  her  son,  there  was  a  certain 
exultation.  Not  that  she  much 
enjoyed  the  prospect  of  a  daugh- 
ter-in-law ;  but  Gerard's  marriage 
had  been  a  subject  of  thought  and 
anxiety  for  several  years,  and  she 


was  convinced  that  without  her 
spirited  management,  which  com- 
mitted him  before  he  knew  where 
he  was,  it  might  have  been  put 
off  for  more  years  still.  She  had. 
waited  for  Jules  to  pass  his  twenty- 
first  birthday,  so  that  all  diffi- 
culties  about  succession  might  be 
settled  at  once,  and  then  she  had 
begun  her  correspondence  with 
M.  de  Brye,  never  thinking  of 
treating  the  two  young  people  as 
anything  but  puppets,  to  be  moved 
here  and  there  for  the  pleasure 
of  those  who  held  the  strings. 
Mademoiselle  de  Erye  would  have 
been  a  good  match  for  anybody  ; 
and  nothing  could  be  more  fortu- 
nate than  her  marrying  Gerard. 
The  properties  joined,  running 
into  each  other  in  all  directions. 
The  Marquis  de  Maulcvrier  had 
always  held  a  good  position  in  his 
province,  which  would  now  be 
vastly  improved;  and  Gerard, 
though  not  a  very  careful  young 
man,  was  free  from  the  extrava- 
gance that  had  ruined  his  father 
and  grandfather. 

'I  have  seen  you  look  more 
cheerful  when  you  started  for  a 
wolf-hunt,'  said  Madame  de  Mau- 
lcvrier, after  watching  her  son  for 
a  minute  or  two.  There  was  a 
weary  indifference  about  him  that 
provoked  her.  He  stood  with  his 
hat  in  his  hand,  leaning  against 
the  doorpost,  his  eyes  fixed  absent- 
ly on  some  distant  point  in  the 
avenue. 

*  Well,  mothet,  one  comes  back 
from  a  wolf -hunt,  and  things  are 
the  same.' 

She  had  spoken  with  a  little 
irritation,  but  his  answer  was  no 
gentle  in  its  sadness  that  her 
heart  was  touched,  and  the  tears 
rushed  into  her  eyes. 

*  But,  Gerard,*  she  said, '  things 
shall  always  be  the  same  for  you 
here,  as  long  as  I  live.  Do  you 
think  I  will  let  any  one  come  be- 
tween you  and  me  1    My  son,  if  I 
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Wi  BothiDg  to  ilim'k  of  bat  my- 
self, should  not  ^we  live  on  as  we 
liaye  lived  all  these  years  V 

'Then, motlier,  once  more,*  said 
Gerald,  eeizmgher  hands,  as  a  dis- 
tant tinkle  announced  the  carriage, 
'  "wiUyon  not  pnt  one  of  the  others 
in  my  p\ace1     Listen  :  let  it  be 
Yictor.' 

*  No,  no ",  no  one  can  take  your 

place.    There,  that  is  enough — 

yon  torment  me.     Some  day  yon 

will  thank  me,   my    poor    hoy. 

Adieu  r 

The  carriage  drove  up,  a  high 
four-wheeled  dog- cart  with  a  pair 
of  bays.  Gerard  took  the  reins 
and  drove  off,  waving  his  hat  to 
his  mother  as  they  whirled 
through  the  gates.  The  harness 
bells  jingled  merrily,  the  dogs 
barked  as  they  were  called  and 
driven  back,  the  carriage  flashed 
away  down  the  avenne.  Madnme 
de  Maulevrier  turned  into  the  hall 
•  to  take  up  her  paroissien,  which  was 
lying  on  a  table  there,  and  pre- 
sently set  off  on  her  walk  to  the 
early  mass. 

It  was  a  very  long  round  to 
reach  Toqrlyon  from  Maulevrier 
by  lail.  Though  the  distance  by 
road  was  only  thirty  miles,  or 
about  thirteen  leagues  and  a  half, 
the  wanderings  of  those  cross- 
country lines,  and  the  slowness 
and  fewness  of  the  trains  upon 
them,  made  it  almost  a  day*s  jour- 
ney. Thus  the  lords  of  Maulevrier 
kept  up  their  old  fashion  of  driv- 
ing to  Tourlyon,  and  when,  as 
now,  they  meant  to  be  some  days 
absent,  the  horses  stayed  one 
night  at  the  town,  and  went  back 
to  the  chateau  the  next  day.  In 
the  same  way  •  they  met  their 
master  on  his  return. 

After  mass,  Madame  de  Mau- 
levrier talked  to  her  friend  the 
Cure,  and  they  rejoiced  together 
that  Gerard  was  gone. 

*He  was  growing  too  poetic, 
too  sensitive,  our  dear  young  Mar- 


quis/ said  the  Cur^.  *  I  am  glad 
he  is  plunged  into  real  life  at 
last' 

'You  have  said  those  things 
before.  Monsieur  le  Cure/  said 
Madame  de  Maulevrier,  Looking 
at  him  gravely.  *  I  could  never 
see,  for  my  part,  that  young 
men  were  the  better  for  being 
thrown  into  the  world  early.  Cer- 
tainly you  might  search  very  far 
before  you  found  a  character  more 
perfect  than  Gerard's.  Ue  ia  only 
too  good.* 

*No  doubt,'  the  Cure  agreed. 
'  But*  these  new  responsibilities 
will  bring  out  his  goodness,  and 
strengthen  his  character.' 

*  I  fervently  hope  they  will  not 
change  him  in  any  way.' 

The  Marquise  wished  her  old 
friend  good-morning  rather  short- 
ly, and  walked  away. 

'  Poor  woman  !'  he  said,  as  he 
looked  after  her.  *And  yet  I 
know  who  one  should  pity  most.' 

Madame  de  Maulevrier  was  not 
at  all  accustomed  to  give  way  to 
her  feelings.  She  had  insisted  on 
Gerard's  going,  though  she  knew 
well  that  she  would  be  miserable 
when  he  was  gone  ;  and  the  Cure 
might  well  pity  her,  for  there 
was  not  a  more  unhappy  woman 
among  his  flock  that  day.  Before 
going  back  to  the  chateau,  she 
paid  her  almost  daily  visit  to  the 
little  hospital  she  had  established 
in  the  village,  besides  visiting  one 
or  two  sick  people  in  their  own 
homes.  When  she  got  home  at 
last  she  was  hot  and  tired,  and  it 
was  not  nearly  eleven  o'clock. 
She  went  up-stairs,  and  into 
Gerard's  room,  which  was  at  the 
far  end  of  the  long  corridor. 

Everything  there  was  monoton- 
ously tidy ;  the  valet  de  chambre 
had  been  hard  at  work  arranging 
it.  His  books  were  in  the  shelves ; 
his  piano  was  shut,  and  the  music 
lay  in  a  neat  pile  ;  his  bed,  in  a 
recesSy  was  carefully  veiled  in  its 
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cretonne  cover  and  long  sweeping 
curtains ;  his  armchair,  of  a  low 
and  lazy  shape,  stood  by  one  of 
the  windows,  the  shutters  of 
which  were  closed.  Madame  de 
Maul^yrier  went  up  and  opened 
them ;  the  sunshine  streamed  in 
across  the  shining  floor,  which 
had  just  been  diligently  fh)tt^. 

It  was  a  grand  wild  view  on 
which  Gerard's  windows  looked. 
From  this  high  point,  the  chateau 
seemed  to  be  surrounded  with 
forests.  There  were  trees  every- 
where, clustering  thick  together, 
their  branches  heavy  with  the 
leaves  of  June.  The  country 
seemed  to  flow  in  waves,  up  and 
down;  the  village  of  Maul^vrier 
lay  in  the  nearest  valley,  its  roofs 
just  showing  among  the  green. 
Beyond  it  there  were  steeper 
slopes,  where  the  woods  were 
chiefly  flr  and  laich.  Here  and 
there  a  bright-coloured  vineyard 
lay  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  La 
Maison  Blanche,  M.  de  Brye's 
house,  was  hidden  away  in  the 
woods  to  the  right.  As  far  as 
eyes  could  reach  to  the  north-east, 
the  landscape  was  nothing  but 
rising  and  falling  masses  of  wood ; 
there  on  the  horizon  a  yellow  line 
divided  them,  crossing  the  top  of 
the  farthest  hill.  This  was  the 
road  to  Tourlyon,  and  the  first 
and  last  place,  on  that  side,  from 
which  one  saw  the  Chftteau  de 
Maul^vrier.  From  there  it  looked 
like  a  stately  house  indeed,  its 
gray  towers  standing  high  among 
the  woods,  as  if  it  ruled  them 
alL 

Madame  de  Maul^vrier  stood 
long  at  the  window,  and  gazed  at 
that  distant  half-mile  of  road, 
which  her  son  had  passed  not 
long  before.  Presently  her  eyes  • 
felt  a  little  dim  with  gazing  at 
that  one  spot,  and  she  let  them 
wander  over  the  woods,  forgetting 
any  little  misgivings  that  might 
have  troubled  her  in  the  pleasant 


thoughts    they    brought    to  her 
mind.  All  this  would  be  Gerard's 
some  day.    The  MauUvrier  estate 
had   grown    smaller  by  degrees, 
while  M.  de  Brye's  enlarged  itself. 
Kow  the  old  name,  the  oldest  in 
the  country,  would  have  its  right- 
ful preeminence  again.    It  would 
have    been   too    absurd    to    let 
Gr^rard's   fancies    interfere    with 
such  a  prospect  as  this.     As  she 
stood  at  the  window,  thinking  of 
the  success  of  her  plan,  of  her 
darling's    bright   future,    of   the 
obstacles   she  had   overcome,  of 
all  the   improvements   that    she 
would  make  at  Maul^vrier  one  of 
these  days,  a  smile  lighted  up  her 
stem  face,  for  she  felt  proud  of 
all    she    had  done    for   Gerard. 
Then,  suddenly  remembering  that 
she  was  wasting  time  here,  she 
turned  and  looked  round  the  room 
once  more. 

Bhe  was  not  often  troubled,  in 
her  practical  life,  with  sentimen- 
tal subjective  thinking,  but  now, 
as  she  looked  round  at  his  pos- 
sessions, it  crossed  her  mind  to 
-wonder  whether  this  son  of  hers 
would  ever  understand  how  she 
loved  him,  how  nothing  in  the 
world  mattered  to  her,  except  his 
well-doing,  his  health  and  com- 
fort and  prospenty.     He   might 
well  trust  her  to  arrange  his  life 
for  him,  she  thought;  if  ever  a 
woman's  whole  powers  were  de- 
voted to    one  object,  hers  were 
devoted  to    making. him  happy. 
Within  certain  limits — ^most  young 
men  would  have  found  them  very 
narrow    ones — he    lived    as    he 
pleased.     He  had  plenty  of  ac- 
complishments— ^music,   drawing, 
languages — for  which  he  had  an 
unusual  gift.     His  mother  under- 
stood none  of  these  things ;  with 
her  stem  views  of  life  she  thought 
them  trifling,  if  not   dangerous. 
His  father   had  been  singularly 
accomplished,  and  singularly  un- 
satisfactory, in  spite  of  having,  as 
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she  confessed,  the  best  heart  in 
the  world.  She  did  not  wish 
Geiaid  to  be  like  his  father. 

Yet  she  was  sometimes  a  little 
proad^  of  his  talents ;  as  now, 
when  no  one  was  there  to  see  her, 
she  walked  up  to  the  hook- case 
and  looked  at  the  names  of  his 
hooka  Trench,  English,  German, 
Italian,  Spanish,  besides  Latin 
and  Greek;  the  beet  writers  of 
eveiy  country,  and  especially  the 
poetB,  were  collected  together  in 
this  young  man's  room.  His  mo- 
ther glanced  along  the  shelves, 
andshruggedher  shonldersslightly 
as  she  turned  away. 

The  writing-4able    stood  close 
by,  with  its  large  literary-looking 
inkstand  and  blotting-book.    Ma- 
dame de  Maal^Yrier   raised  the 
cover  of  the  blotting-book.     At 
the  moment  she  did  not  think 
what  she  was  doing,  but  her  eyes 
fell  on  a  sheet  of  paper  written 
over,  and  still  damp,  as  if  it  had 
been  lately  written  and  hastily 
blotted.    Across  the  top  were  the 
words '  A  mon  Eeve,'  the  title  of 
a  sonnet  which  followed    them, 
and  ended  with   the    signature 
'Be  M.'    In  these  lines  Gerard 
had  written  his  farewell  to  his 
ideal,  the  dream-lady  that  he  had 
hoped  to   find  some   day.     He 
knew  now  what  he  had  feared 
and  suspected  before,  that    she 
was  only  a  vision — yel^  unworthy 
follower  as  he  was  of  the  great 
Dante,  he  hoped  to  find  his  Bea- 
trice one  day,  in  the  country  of 
nahsed   dreams,   of   aspirations 
crowned.    There-  he   must   look 
for  the  true  life  that  was  denied 
himh^e. 

lbs  sonnet  was  pretty  and 
poetical  enough,  but  any  merits 
that  it  might  have  had  were  quite 
thrown  away  on  Madame  de  Mau- 
Kviier.  Neither  did  she  in  the 
Ittst  understand  the  motive  of  it. 
It  seemed  plain  to  her  that  Gerard 
iras  in  love  with  somebody ;  evi- 


dently a  person  he  could  not  hope 
to  marry.  Who  she  was  must 
remain  a  mystery.  The  Marquise 
thought  over  all  her  son^s  ac-' 
quaintance,  but  could  not  satisfy 
herself,  for  G^ard  had  never  ex- 
pressed much '  admiration  of  any 
of  them.  It  must  be  somebody 
he  did  not  dare  to  mention  to  his 
mother. 

Madame  de  Maul^vrier  was 
deeply  wounded ;  her  confidence 
in  Gerard  seemed  to  be  slipping 
away.  She  sat  down  by  the 
writing-table,  with  her  eyes  fixed 
on  that  unfortunate  sheet  of 
paper. 

The  time  passed  so  quickly,  as 
she  sat  there  thmking  of  this  un- 
pleasant discovery,  that  she  was 
quite  startled  by  hearing  the 
church-clock  strike  eleven,  and 
the  breakfast-bell  cldbg  out  after 
it.  She  stood  up,  with  the  paper 
in  her  hand,  half  inclined  to  tear 
it  in  two,  and  throw  it  into  the 
waste-paper  basket.  But  more 
honourable  counsels  prevailed. 
She  read  the  sonnet  once  again, 
muttered  to  herself,  *  Mon  Dieu, 
quelle  b^tisel'  laid  it  back  in 
Gerard's  blotting-book,  closed  his 
shutters  again  carefully,  and  left 
the  room. 


CHAPTER  V. 

FRAK901SE. 

If  Madame  de  Maulevrier  had 
only  known  it,  her  son  had  writ- 
ten a  real  farewell  in  those  lines 
that  disturbed  her  so  much — a 
farewell  to  the  playtime  of  life. 
They  were  his  confession  that  he 
had  been  dreaming  long  enough, 
that  now  it  was  time  to  put  sleep 
from  him,  and  to  do  the  work,  such 
as  it  was,  that  lay  before  him  in 
the  world  When  he  Wrote  them, 
Gerard  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
accept  the  inevitable.  His  reso- 
lution had  failed  a  little  at  the 
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moment  of  going,  but  it  became 
strong  again  in  the  long  lonely 
drive  to  Tourlyon. 

His  spirits  rose  as  he  drove 
through  those  sweet  -  scented 
forest  ways,  where  the  horses 
started  at  every  shadow,  where 
now  and  then  a  deer  bounded 
across  the  road,  or  some  wild  bird 
fluttered  away  in  the  underwood. 
No  other  living  creature  was  to 
be  met  for  miles,  except,  perhaps, 
a  party  of  woodcutters,  or  a  garde 
champ^tre  with  his  dogs,  whose 
work  led  them  deep  into  the 
forest. 

The  good  horses  with  their 
light  load  brought  their  master 
to  Tourlyon  in  time  for  a  late 
breakfast.  As  he  drove  through 
the  streets  of  the  beautiful  old 
town,  with  its  shining  river  and 
church  toners  and  picturesque 
houses,  under  a  deep  blue  sky 
that  gave  its  full  effect  to  every 
colour  and  shadow,  his  artist  soul 
was  delighted,  and  he  did  not  feel 
any  shrinking  from  his  fellow 
creatures  who  made  the  life  and 
movement  of  th ose  streets.  When 
he  turned  into  the  yard  of  the 
Couronne,  the  old  well-kno\vn 
hotel,  it  was  pleasant  to  find  his 
brothers  waiting  there  to  welcome 
him. 

Victor  had  a  long  leave  just 
now.  He  meant  to  come  to 
Maulevrier  by  and  by  to  see  his 
mother;  but  at  present  it  was 
more  amusing  to  stay  at  the  Tour- 
lyon hotel,  spending  his  time 
with  L^on  and  his  brother  officers, 
or  at  M.  de  Brye's  pretty  house, 
where  he  was  made  very  welcome. 
He  thought  it  only  right,  he  told 
L^on,  to  cultivate  these  people, 
who  were  so  soon  to  be  relations. 

'  We  shall  expect  madame  our 
sister-in-law  to  make  Maulevrier 
pleasant  to  us,  one  of  these  days,' 
he  said.  '  One  cannot  be  too 
polite  beforehand.' 

Leon,  whose  colonel  was  a  mar- 


tinet, had  not  so  much  time  for 
paying  visits  to  his  friends. 

It  was  Victor  who  went  with. 
Gerard  that  afternoon  to  M.  de 
Brye's,  entertaining  him  on  the 
way  with  praises  of  the  Biye 
family.  Gerard  listened  with 
interest  He  had  made  up  h.is 
mind  to  like  them,  these  '  excel- 
lent people,'  and  to  make  MdUe. 
Fran^oise  like  him,  if  that  was  pos- 
sible. He  was  very  mod^t  about 
himself,  and  not  at  all  aware  of  his 
own  attractiTeness.  'Such  iooks 
as  his  might  have  charmed  much 
more  experienced  people  than 
Mdlle.  de  Brye. 

She  scarcely  lifted  her  eyes 
when  he  was  introduced  to  her, 
and  did  not  speak,  but  blushed 
faintly  and  glanced  at  her  mother 
when  he  kissed  her  hand.  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  de  Brye  both 
seemed  delighted ;  the  stiff  silent 
lady  found  smiles  fur  Gerard,  who 
hardly  knew  himself  as  he  sat 
there^  making  agreeable  speeches 
to  her  and  her  husband.  Victor 
sat  a  httle  apart,  and  smiled  under 
his  moustache.  Could  that  be 
moping  old  Gerard,  that  splendid 
fellow  with  his  grand  seigneur  air, 
talking  to  these  good  folks  with 
such  animation,  as  if  their  opin- 
ion was  of  immense  consequence 
to  him  ^  Both  young  men,  Victor 
perhaps  oftener  than  Gerard,  let 
their  eyes  wander  towards  MdUe. 
Fran9oise,  their  chief  object  of 
interest,  who  sat  there  demurely 
looking  on  the  floor.  Victor's 
glances  were  curious,  eager,  sym- 
pathetic; Gird's  merely  polite 
and  deferential;  but  both  were 
thrown  away. 

M.  de  Brye  was  full  of  benevo- 
lence. He  called  his  poodle,  and 
made  him  perform  various  tricks 
to  amuse  the  visitors. 

*  Qu*est-ce  qu'on  fait  quand  on 
parle  politique  1'  demanded  the 
master  of  this  clever  animal,  who 
instantly  yawned  in  the  most  dia- 
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maland  depressing  manner.  At 
the  woid  '  B^publique,'  he  rolled 
OTQT  on  his  back  aad  laj  helpless. 
After  this  he  descended  to  more 
commonplace  tricks,  sach  as  sit- 
tiiig  np  With  a  pipe  in  his  mouth 
and  a  newspaper  in  his  paws. 
These  performances  went  on  in 
the  middle  of  the  salon,  M.  de 
Bzje  presiding  with  the  greatest 
animation,'  while  his  wife  sat  by 
and  smiled,  the  visitors  laughed 
and  admired,  and  Fran9oise  look- 
ed a  little  bored.  In  the  middle 
of  the  pipe  and  newspaper  exhibi- 
tion, Gerard  met  her  eyes,  and 
vas  struck  by  their  expression; 
but  she  instantly  looked  away 
from  him  again.  There  was  a 
certain  sadness  in  that  momentary 
glance  that  haunted  and  troubled 
hint 

Piesently  Madame  de  Brye  in- 
yited  them  all  into  the  garden  to 
see  her  orange-trees  in  flower. 
Monsieur  de  Brye  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  take  Gerard  aside, 
and  thank  him  in  majestic  terms 
for  the  honour  be  had  done  him 
in  asking  for  his  daughter. 

'On  the  contrary,  monsieur,' 
said  G&ard ;  *  I' owe  you  a*  thou- 
sand thanks  for  the  honour  you 
do  me,  and  for  receiving  me  so 
kindly.* 

Monaeur  de  Brye  bowed  and 
smiled. 

'  I  shall  wait  impatiently,'  said 
Gerard  in  a  low  voice,  *  for  my 
answer.' 

'  You  need  not  be  anxious  on 
that  point,'  said  Monsieur  de 
Biye ;  *  my  daughter  knows  what 
her  parents  have  arranged  for 
her.' 

'Still,  it  must  be  decided  by 
herself/  said  Gerard  earnestly. 
•When  we  are  better  acquaint- 
ed—' 

'  Ah,  yes !    then  you  can  ask 
her  what  questions  you  please,' 
Baid  M.  de  Brye,  with  a  friendly . 
smile.    'But,  in  the  meanwhile, 


do  not  disturb  yourself.  Make 
acquaintance,  as  you  say.  Her 
mother  will  let  you  have  a  little 
talk  together.' 

Monsieur  de  Brye  thought  that 
there  was  something  prophetic  in 
his  chosen  son-in-law's  anxiety, 
when,  after  the  young  men  were 
gone,  he  went  to  his  daughter, 
and  found  her  standing  in  the 
garden  pulling  a  rose  to  pieces 
with  a  discontented  air. 

'  Well,  my  little  Fanni,'  said 
her  father  che^uUy;  'are  you 
happy,  my  child  1  Why  are  you 
destroying  that  poor  flower  V 

'  It  was  dead,'  said  Fanni, 
twirling  it  round  in  her  fingers 
and  throwing  it  away.  '  It  made 
me  dismal,  papa.  I  don't  like 
dismal  things,  you  see.' 

She  lifted  her  large  eyes  slowly, 
and  looked  up  into  his  good- 
natured  puzzled  face. 

'I  detest  melancholy  people,' 
she  said ; '  they  kill  me.  I  am  not 
cheerful  enough  myself  to  endure 
them.  I  love  you,  papa,  because 
you  are  always  laughing.' 

'  What  a  character  I'  said  M.  de 
Brye.  '  One  would  think  I  was 
a  sad  old  goose  indeed.  But 
what  a  droll  child  you  are  to  talk 
like  this  to-day,  when  you  ought 
to  be  the  happiest  girl  in  the 
world.' 

'  OugHt  I V  said  Fannl  She 
looked  away  and  sighed. 

*  Ta-ta  I  Of  course  you  ought. 
A  young  hero ;  voyons,  seriously 
— your  mother  does  not  like  us  to 
talk  nonsense — does  Monsieur  de 
Maulevrier  please  you,  my  child  1 
He  is  dying  to  know  his  fate,  poor 
feUow !' 

<His  fate!— what  fate?  said 
Fanni,  half  to  herself. 

Perhaps  M.  de  Brye  thought 
he  was  indiscreet  in  even  hinting 
to  his  daughter  that  the  decision 
lay,  after  all,  in  ber  own  hands. 

"*  It  will  be  a  happy  fate,  I  am 
sure,'  he  said,  prudently  retiring. 
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'  He  is  a  fine  yonng  man,  and  he 
lias  brought  good  manners  from 
that  lonely  old  place  of  his.  There 
is  something  simple  and  honest 
abont  him,  too>  that  pleases 
me.' 

Fran^oise  did  not  contradict 
her  father,  bat  she  made  a  little 
fisu^e  which  he  did  not  see. 

M.  de  Brye  said  no  more,  find- 
ing it  a  dangerous  subject.  He 
was  rather  disturbed,  but  deter- 
mined to  leave  things  to  settle 
themselves.  Gerard's  good  looks 
were  certain  to  make  their  way, 
he  thought,  and  if  the  girl  took 
it  into  her  head  to  be  fanciful, 
then  would  be  the  time  for  paren- 
tal authority  to  appear  on  the 
scene.  So  he  said  nothing  even 
to  his  wife  about  Fanni's  odd 
manner,  and  contented  himself 
with  praising  the  young  Marquis. 

Gerard  was  a  good  deal  with 
them  during  the  next  few  days. 
He  wrote  a  cheerful  letter  to  his 
mother,  in  which  he  told  her  that 
he  thought  she  would  be  pleased 
with  Mdlle.  de  Brye ;  she  was  a 
decidedly  pretty  little  person  in 
her  own  peculiar  way;  she  was 
distinguished  and  graceful.  He 
had  not  talked  much  to  her  yet, 
but  he  thought  she  had  a  certain 
amount  of  esprit;  certainly  she 
was  not  dull,  though  she  looked 
at  times  a  little  sad.  Her  dress 
was  always  perfect  in  itself 
though  she  now  and  then  wore  a 
colour  that  did  not  suit  her  com- 
plexion. 

It  was  not  a  very  lover-like 
letter,  but  what  could  one  expect 
under  the  circumstances  t  Madame 
de  Maul^vrier  felt  that  she  could 
not  look  for  more  than  this,  after 
reading  her  son's  farewell  to 
that  hopeless  love  of  his.  Her 
heart  had  softened  towards  him 
again,  there  in  her  loneliness. 
She  felt  sure  that,  once  he  was 
safely  married  to  this  girl,  whom 
he    evidently   did    not    dislike, 


everything    would    go   wel^    all 
anxieties  would  cease. 

It  was  a  fact  that  Gerard  was 
anything  but  miserable  in  those 
summer  days  that  he  spent  at 
Tourlyon,  driving  about,  walking, 
dining,  spending  long  evenings 
with  the  De  Brye  family,  some- 
times with  one  or  both  of  his 
brothers,  sometimes  alone.  It  was 
such  a  complete  change  from  his 
solitary  life  at  Maul^vrier.  M.  de 
Brye  was  not  a  learned  man,  cer- 
tainly, but  he  was  good-natured 
and  amusing.  Madame  de  Brye 
was  gracious  and  kind,  Fran9oise 
was  a  riddle ;  the  little  shade  of 
mystery  she  managed  to  throw 
round  herself  interested  Gerard, 
though  she  seldom  spoke  to  him, 
or  indeed  to  any  one  when  he  was 
there.  Yet  now  and  then  he 
caught  one  of  those  strange  glances, 
in  which  he  began  to  fancy  that 
there  was  feeling  of  some  sort 
Sometimes  he  thought  it  was  dis- 
like. Then  he  told  himself  that 
no  doubt  she,  too,  felt  the  awk- 
wardness of  their  position  ;  two 
people  meeting  and  parting  like 
strangers,  knowing  that  they  were 
soon  to  be  together  for  life.  Gerard 
had  a  shy  nature,  and.  he  began 
to  feel  positively  afraid  of  that 
quiet  girl  who  moved  about  the 
house,  seemingly  unconscious  that 
his  eyes  were  following  her.  At 
the  same  time  the  feeling  grew 
stronger  and  stronger  that  he  must 
speak  to  her,  that  this  wall  must 
be  broken  down,  if  there  was  to 
be  any  peace  for  either  of  them. 
He  wanted  to  understand  her,  to 
know  what  she  thought  of  hLn ; 
it  was  unflattering,  besides,  to  be 
treated  with  such  indifference. 
So  at«  last,  calling  one  day  on 
Madame  de  Brye,  he  asked  sud- 
denly whether  he  might  have 
an  interview  with  Mademoiselle 
Fran9oise. 

'I    shall  be  very  glad,'  said 
Madame  de  Brye,  who  was  not 
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without  her  own  little  anxieties ; 
and  after  a  pause,  she  added, 
*  Fian^ise  is  in  the  garden.  We 
will  go  out  to  her,  and  yon  can 
ask  her  to  walk  with  yoa  on  the 
tenaoe.' 

Then,  as  she  led  the  way  out 
of  the  room,  she  stopped  and 
turned  round,  fixing  her  pale  eyes 
upon  him.  '  I  have  been  wishing 
that  you  and  Fran^ise  should 
know  more  of  each  other/  she 
said. 

4  hope  Mademoiselle  de  Brye 
has  not — any  prejudice  against 
me?  said  Gerard. 

*•  Prejudice  !'  repeated  Madame 
de  Biyoy  raising  her  eyebrows. 
'She  does  not  know  what  such  a 
thing  means.  She  is  reserved, 
like  other  girls.^ 

On  the  garden  terrace,  at  the 
end  of  the  alley  of  Umes,  there 
was  a  stone  summer-house,  where 
Mademoiselle  de  Brye  sat  at  work, 
att^ed  by  her  bonne.  When 
Madame  de  Brye  and  Gerard  ap- 
peared, this  woman  got  up  and 
went  away. 

The  wavering  shadows  of  the 
limes,  the  fisdnt  sweet  scent  of 
their  flowers,  took  Gerard's 
thoughts  suddenly  home  to  Mau- 
levrier,  and  a  momentary  horror 
of  his  future  life  came  oyer  him. 
That  old  home  could  never  be 
the  same  again.  Everywhere  he 
would  meet  the  donbtfiil,  half-re- 
pioachfiil  look  of  Fran9oise's  eyes, 
see  her  small  figure  moving  gently, 
hear  the  rustle  of  her  gown,  and 
her  low  Toice  with  its  note  of 
diaeontent  He  had  time  to  think 
this  while  he  walked  with  Ma- 
dame de  Brye  along  the  lime- 
shaded  terrace,  and  then  to  be 
angry  with  himself  for  the  thought. 
Instead  of  mourning  over  himself, 
ought  he  not  rather  to  pity  this 
girl,  who  also  must  accept  the 
inevitable,  to  make  her  late  as 
easy  to  her  as  he  couldl 

Frangoise   got  up  and  joined 


him  silently.  Her  mother  took 
up  the  work  she  had  laid  down, 
and  sat  there  in  the  summer- 
house,  while  the  two  young  people 
stroUed  away  under  the  trees. 
Gerard  remarked  on  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  limes,  and  asked 
Fran9oi8e  if  she  remembered  the 
avenue  at  Maulevrier.  Yes,  she 
said,  very  well,  and  then  she  re- 
minded him  that  she  had  been 
seldom  at  Maulevrier;  that  his 
brothers  used  to  come  to  La 
Maison  Blanche  when  they  were 
boys ;  '  but  not  you,  nor  madame 
your  mother.  At  least,  not  often. 
I  never  knew  you.' 

'  It  is  very  true,  mademoiselle,' 
said  Gerard.  '  We  saw  each  other 
sometimes,  but  little  thought  then 
— you  know  me  better  now.* 

'Do  If  said  Fran9oi9e.  It 
was  one  of  her  doubtful  looks  put 
into  words,  nothing  more,  for  she 
was  looking  away,  from  him. 

They  were  standing  where  the 
sunny  garden  lay  smiling  below 
them,  and  beyond  that  the  river, 
and  the  old  houses  piled  together 
on  the  other  side,  the  gray  cathe- 
dral towers  rising  in  the  midst  of 
them. 

The  air  was  hot  and  clear ;  not 
one  dark  shadow  of  smoke  dimmed 
the  brightness  of  the  sky  that 
arched  over  Tourlyon.  Bells  were 
chiming  in  the  distance,  and 
above  the  heads  of  the  two  young 
people  bees  hummed  in  the  limes. 
Everything  seemed  full  of  joy  in 
that  light  and  wealth  of  summer, 
and  of  all  living  things  those  two 
should  have  been  the  happiest. 
Gerard  stood  with  his  arms  folded, 
his  pale  dark  face  bent  towards 
his  companion,  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
her  with  melancholy  concern, 
while  she  looked  straight  away 
into  the  distance. 

*  I  am  afraid  you  do  not,'  said 
Gerard  presently.  '  Yet  it  would 
be  better,  would  it  not,  to  under- 
stand each  other )    I  certainly  do 
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not  know  you,  and  I  cannot  help 
fearing  sometimes  tliat  you  dislike 
me.  It  makes  me  very  unhappy.' 
Fran9oi8e  blushed,  and  smiled 
a  little.  'What  have  I  done  to 
make  you  think  so  V  she  said. 

*  K"othing;  said  Gerard.  *  But 
I  feel  it,  and  you  do  not  say  that 
I  am  mistaken  / 

Frau^oise  was  silent;  perhaps 
she  felt  a  little  frightened ;  such 
plain  speaking  was  hardly  to  have 
been  expected  from  her  grave  and 
graceful  *  futur.' 

'This  arrangement  that  has 
been  made  for  us/  he  went  on 
after  a  minute  or  two,  '  is  it,  per- 
haps, disagreeable  to  you,  made- 
moiselle t  Trust  me,  it  shall  not 
be  carried  out  against  your  will, 
if  you  "will  only  tell  me  the  truth.' 

*  It  is  impossible  —  now  —  to 
alter,'  murmured  Frangoise. 

*  JS'ot  at  all.  Nothing  that  you 
wish  is  impossible,'  said  Gerard. 

But  she  had  learnt  more  of  the 
"world  in  her  Paris  convent  than 
he  in  his  country  home,  and  she 
knew  that  a  fancy  of  hers  would 
not  easily  alter  the  agreement  that 
their  parents  had  made.  Monsieur 
and  Madame  de  Brye  were  quite 
free  from  any  new-fashioned  ideas 
on  this  subject;  they  would  do 
what  they  pleased  with  their 
child's  life,  and  no  doubt  Madame 
de  Maul^vrier's  views  were  the 
same.  Gdrard  looked  at  things 
from  the  romance  standpoint, 
which  was  very  diflFerent.  The 
earnestness  of  his  last  words  struck 
and  pleased  her«  She  ventured 
to  look  up  at  him,  and  though 
there  was  certainly  no  love  in  the 
dark  expressive  eyes  that  met 
hers,  their  depth  of  honour  and 
kindness  was  a  treasure  in  itself. 
But  what  a  depth  of  sadness,  too  ! 
That  vexed  Fran9oi8e,  and  made 
her  turn  her  head  away  again.  Ho 
might  look  more  cheerful,  she 
thought,  now  that  he  had  what 
he  wanted.     8he  knew  all  about 


the  Maulevrier  property,  and  how 
it  would  be  improved  by  his  mar- 
riage with  her.  It  never  occurred 
to  her  that  his  heart's  consent  as 
well  as  hers  was  wanting.  Of 
course,  if  he  had  not  wished  it, 
he  would  never  have  allowed 
himself  to  be  proposed  to  her. 

*  It  is  possible,  if  you  wish  it,' 
said  Gi^rard,  as  she  did  not  answer 
him. 

Fran9oi3e  shook  her  head  gently. 

'  I  do  not,'  she  said. 

He  did  not  thank  her  for  this 
assurance  ;  he  received  it  in  grave 
silence.     Presently  he  said, 

'  If  that  is  the  case,  we  ought 
certainly  to  be  better  friends  than 
we  are.  I  should  like  you  to  talk 
to  me  openly,  if  you  wilL  I  wish 
to  make  you  happy,  and  I  should 
like  you  to  tell  me  how.  I  only 
wish  to  please  you.' 

A  hopeful  light  dawned  in 
Fran9oise's  eyes.  Gerard  saw  it, 
and  responded  to  it  with  the  rare 
sweet  smile  which  sometimes  made 
his  face  so  beautiful. 

'  I  mean  it,  dear  mademoiselle,' 
he  said.  *  Could  you  have  ima- 
gined anything  else  ?  Ah,  yes,  I 
have  ideas,  and  you  will  help  me 
to  carxy  them  out.  It  shall  be 
the  most  perfect  friendship;  we 
will  hide  nothing  from  each  other. 
I  have  often  thought  of  it^  and  if 
I  am  to  find  it  after  all — ' 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  sort 
of  eager  inspiration  in  her  face. 

For  a  moment  Gerard  thought 
he  was  dreaming.  Could  this  be 
Mademoiselle  de  Brye  1 

'Monsieur !'  she  exclaimed, with 
a  little  sigh  of  rapture ;  *  then  we 
shall  not  have  to  live  at  Mau- 
levrier V 

Gerard  felt  as  if  he  had  been 
trying  in  his  dream  to  gather 
grapes  from  thorns,  and  as  if  a 
wound  from  the  thorns  had  waken- 
ed him  painfully.  He  coloured, 
and  answered  her  with  a  shade  of 
sternness. 
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*My  home  must  be  with  my 
noftier  at  Maul6vrier.' 

*Ah  I    Then  you  did  not  mean 
it  Ion  only  said  it  to  flatter  me !' 
^What  did   I    say,    mademoi- 
seUer 

*Yoa  have  forgotten  already ! 
Toil  have  not  much  memory/  she 
said,  laughing,  and  tumiog  away 
^mhim. 

8he  -would  hardly  speak  to  him 
again;  though  he,   poor  fellow, 
anxioas  to  retrieve  lost  ground, 
asnued  her  that   she  could  go 
away  ftom  Maul^vrier  whenever 
ahe  pleased ;  he  had  no  wish  to 
make  it  a  prison  to  her.    Fran- 
(oise  cared  for  no  explanations, 
and  Gerard  was  too  proud  and  too 
tnithfhl  to  contradict  himself.  So 
their  first  interview  ended  hadly. 
Madame  de  Brye  saw  that  some- 
tiiing  had  happened,  though  she 
waa  wise  enough  to  make  no  re- 
marks. 

It  was  getting  late  in  the  after- 
noon as  the  Marquis  de  Maulevrier 
walked  hack  into  the  town,  and 
tomed  into  the  courtyard  of  La 
Couronne.     He  was  profoundly 
aad,  and  all  the  bright  pictures  of 
the  streets  were  lost  upon  him. 
He  had   thought   that,  though 
there  was  to  he  no  rose  in  life  for 
him,  there  might  he  other  flowers, 
and  he  had  resolved  to  make  him- 
self content  with  these.    But  now 
it  seemed  as  if  they  were  nothing 
hat  scentless  weeds  after  all.  The 
old'dtBgust  and  weariness  were 
again  taking  possession  of  him. 
Chioe  more  this  heartless  marriage 
lay  on  his  mind  like  a  weight. 
Ttanqoise  would  indeed  have  heen 
in  despair  if  she  had  seen  the  pale 
Btem  hce,  the  downcast  melan- 
choly eyes  of  Jier  future  hushand, 
as  he  tamed  under  the  old  porte- 


cochere  into  the  courtyard  of  the 
hotel. 

The  way  was  partly  hlocked 
up  hy  an  omnihus  and  one  or  two 
cabs.  A  train  had  lately  come  in, 
and  several  sets  of  travellers  were 
arriving.  Servants  were  hustling 
about,  and  there  was  some  con- 
fusion and  a  good  deal  of  load 
talking,  as  the  luggage  was  taken 
down  and  carried  in. 

Two  English  ladies  were  stand- 
ing at  the  door,  waiting  for  a  tall 
man  belonging  to  them,  who  was 
looking  after  his  baggage  and  pay- 
ing the  cabman.  The  ladies  were 
both  tall;  they  looked  like  mother 
and  daughter.  Gerard,  going  into 
the  house,  had  to  pass  close  to  the 
younger  one ;  as  he  did  so  he  took 
off  his  hat.  She  bowed  her  head 
slightly  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
politeness,  and  at  that  moment 
they  looked  straight  into  each 
others  face.  Both  were  struck— » 
she,  with  the  sad  hopelessness  of 
the  handsomest  French  face  she 
had  ever  seen ;  he,  with  what  ap- 
peared to  him  her  great  beauty, 
and,  more,  with  the  thought  and 
feeling,  the  frank  serene  interest 
in  what  she  was  looking  at,  which 
he  numaged  to  see  in  that  one 
glance  of  her  blue  eyes.  He  had 
never  seen  that  look  in  a  woman's 
face  before,  and  yet  he  seemed  to 
know  it  very  welL  Poor  Gerard  ! 
He  passed  on  with  bent  head  into 
the  house,  hardly  knowing  what 
he  was  doing  or  what  had  hap- 
pened. It  was  almost  like  a 
miracle.  A  dream  had  put  itself 
into  human  form,  and  shown  itself 
to  him  in  open  day.  It  might  as 
well  have  stayed  in  dreamland, 
where  it  could  be  worshipped 
peacefully  and  without  distrac- 
tion. 


{To  be  eonUnued,) 
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•    I. 

A  PROLOGUE  spoken  BY 
MR.  AUTHOR. 

I  HAVE  to  tell  you  the  story  of 
two  girls  who,  in  early  childhood, 
were  left  without  father  or  mother, 
and  at  the  same  time  inheritors  of 
a  vast  fortune.  These  children 
were  placed  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  a  distant  relative,  who  had 
neither  moral  nor  intellectual 
qualities  to  fit  him  for  his  im- 
portant trust.  The  facts  of  their 
fortune  were  unhappily  well 
known,  and  from  the  first  day 
they  were  left  orphans  the  two 
were  made  victims  of  various 
plots,  each  of  which  had  the  same 
end — ^the  acquisition  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  children.  These  plots 
were  scarcely  the  less  dangerous 
to  the  young  girls'  peace  because 
the  method  by  which  the  schem- 
ers hoped  to  secure  the  money 
was,  in  every  case,  the  marriage 
of  the  girls  to  certain  chosen 
persons.  Now,  here,  in  a  few 
words,  is  the  argument  of  this 
novel  of  Golden  Qirls.  How  can  I 
tell,  reader,  whether  I  shall  secure 
your  attention  or  not  ?  The  open- 
ing chapters  must  in  any  case  be 
dull,  for  the  interest  will  entirely 
depend  upon  the  characters,  and 
to  awaken  an  interest  in  characters 
all  at  once  is  as  hard  as  to  establish 
a  true  and  rational  friendship  in  a 
railway  carriage.  Accordingly!  be- 
gin my  story  with  great  diffidence; 
and  ijiis  feeling  is  increased  by 
my  consciousness  that  the  under- 


taking itself  is  apt  to  lead  to 
satirical  and  even  ill-natured 
comments  on  men  and  women  and 
human  life.  Lest,  then,  I  should 
be  thought  a  cynic,  I  may  tell  you, 
reader,  that  after  having  passed 
many  years  in  attentive  study  of 
mankind  I  am  growing  less  dis- 
posed to  misanthropy  every  year  I 
live.  I  have,  indeed,  found  that 
in  the  best  characters — ^the  most 
sincerely  self-foigetting  and  reli- 
gious —  there  are  ineradicable 
blemishes ;  but  I  have  found,  too, 
that  none  are  wholly  bad,  a  dis- 
covery which  gives  more  comfort 
than  its  opposite  can  possibly  give 
pain.  I  find  the  humorous  view 
of  life,  let  serious  people  say  what 
they  please,  wholesome  in  many 
circumstances,  second  only  in 
value  to  the  pathetic.  I  laugh 
and  weep  alternately  as  I  write. 
Eeader,  if  I  can  but  move  you  to 
one-tenth  of  the  merry  or  serious 
emotion  that  I  feel  as  I  write, 
believe  me  when  you  lay  down  this 
book  you  will  say,  *  This  author 
is  no  bad  fellow.'  One  thing  I 
promise  you — ^you  shall  not  be  en- 
trapped into  a  moral  tale.  Exactly 
what  happened  I  will  tell  you, 
quite  irrespective  of  any  possible 
moral  or  immoral  lesson,  fieader, 
if  by  a  tweak  of  the  nose  I  could 
transform  one  of  my  characters 
from  a  villain  to  a  hero,  I  would 
not  tweak  his  nose.  In  this  story 
men  and  women  shall  seem  what 
they  are,  and  speak  as  they  spoke. 
JS'ow,  I  shall,  with  your  permis- 
sion, set  before  you  three  short 
introductory  scenes,  disconnected 
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£vm  esch  othery  but  still  service- 
a[ble  to  the  nanative  ;  and  this 
done,  we  ahall  start  fairly  on  our 
Btoiy  of  GoiiDSN  GibijB. 


IntTOliuttoTV. 
IL 

A  FIGHT  OF  LOVB  WITH  FATB  : 
FATE  WINNING. 

A  SwiBS-Italian  lake.      On  the 

irery  edge  of  the  waters  stood  a 

ht^  hoase,  and  the  waves  kept 

nmgand  falling  with  the  utmost 

gentieneaB  against  its  walls.     The 

air  was  fall  of  snmmer,  and  far 

awiy,  beyond  the  great  space  of 

stQl  hot  atmosphere,  the  white 

majestic  line  of  the  Swiss  Alps 

dimly  trayersed  the  sky.    All  was 

qoiet^  for  it  was  the  heat  of  the 

day,  and  man  and  Nature  alike 

were  lulled  in  a  warm  sleep. 

Only  in  a  room  of  this  lake- 
house,  where  an  open  window 
showed  the  stretch  of  quiet  water, 
were  three  people  who  had  nothing 
either  of  Switzerland  or  Italy 
about  them.  The  first  was  a  lady 
of  about  fiye-and-twenty,  of  rare 
beauty,  with  the  whitest  skin,  the 
softest  chestnut  hair,  the  loveliest 
eyes  of  blue.  Her  face  and  form 
might  kindle  many  an  enamoured 
thought  in  a  man's  breast,  were  it 
not  for  an  unearthly  look  which 
pervaded  her  whole  aspect.  Her 
&ee  was  fined  by  wasting  dis- 
ease; the  colour  oil  her  cheeks 
which  kindled  her  loveliness  into 
such  brightness  was  the  fire  of 
death ;  the  brilliancy  in  her  great 
eyes  was  of  the  sort  that  must  soon 
be  quenched;  the  hand  lying  care- 
Ificsly  on  the  satin  coverlet  had 
be^  chiselled  to  its  delicacy  by 
consumption.  Yes ;  every  thought 
of  life  and  love  would  die  in  your 
l»«astas  yon  regarded  her;  for  her 
marvellous  beauty  was  so  full  of 
decline  and  early  sunset  that  you 
would  think  no  more  of  tender 


vows,  or  stolen  kisses,  or  wedding- 
bells,  but  of  the  unseen  kingdom 
to  which  the  lady  is  going,  where 
they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  ' 
in  marriage. 

Beside  the  sick  lady  stood  a 
small  child's  bed,  and  on  it  lay  a 
little  girl  of  five  or  six,  with  hair 
which  fell  down  in  great  dark 
tresses,  big  soft  eyes  of  gray,  and  an 
almond-shaped  face  which,  touched 
as  it  was  with  melancholy,  seemed 
remarkable  in  so  young  a  creature. 
This  child  was  sick  too,  and  her 
toys  were  spread  on  the  qmlt 
beside  her,  and  she  was  busy 
arranging  one  of  her  dolls  on  the 
pillow,  talking  to  it  all  the  while 
with  great  volubility. 

The  second  girl  was  older — ^nine, 
perhaps — and  of  a  true  English 
style  like  the  sick  lady,  chestnut 
and  blue,  only  her  beauty  did  not 
promise  fully  to  equal  her  mother's. 
She  was  hard  at  work  sewing  an 
apron  for  the  doll  which  her  sister 
was  composing  to  sleep. 

'Mildred,'  the  mother  said, 
speaking  in  a  faint  and  weary 
voice, '  I  want  to  say  a  few  words 
to  you  and  Yiolet.  I  may  not  be 
strong  enough  to-morrow.  I  am  go- 
ing away  from  you  both,  darlings.' 

The  elder  girl  bent  over  her 
sewing,  as  if  she  knew  some- 
thing ;  but  the  little  one  stopped 
in  her  play  with  the  doll,  and 
looked  up  in  great  surprise. 

'  Going  away,  mamma  t  But  you 
will  not  be  long  V 

*'  I  shall  not  see  you,  darlings, 
not  either  of  you,  for  a  long  time,' 
the  sick  lady  answered,  taking 
little  Violet's  hand  in  her  own. 
'  God  is  going  to  take  me  away  to 
heaven.' 

'Can't  we  go  too,  mammal' 
asked  little  Violet,  still  looking  at 
her  mother  in  fixed  wonder.  '  You 
never  go  anywhere  without  us.' 

*  After  a  ^ittle  while,'  the  mo- 
ther replied. 

*  To-moiTOW,  I  daresay,  perhaps 
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this  evening/  little  Violet  said, 
quite  comforted,  and  turning  to 
her  doll  again.  *  Now,  dolly,  lie 
still  where  I  put  you/ 

*  Mildred,*  the  mother  said,  ad- 
dressing the  elder  girl,  who  still 
bent  over  her  little  bit  of  sewing, 
so  that  her  face  could  not  be  seen, 
*  when  I  am  taken  away  you  and 
little  Violet  will  go  back  to  Eng- 
land, and  you  will  live  near  the 
church  where  dear  papa  is  buried; 
and  they  will  carry  me  and  put 
me  beside  him,  and  you  and  Violet 
ean  bring  flowers  and  lay  them 
there  on  summer  evenings.' 

*  And  you  will  see  us  then, 
won't  you,  mamma)*  little  Violet 
asked,  looking  up  from  her  doll, 
for  the  last  words  caught  her  ears. 

*  I  shall  be  very  far  off,'  the 
mother  answered.  'I  am  going 
to  papa,  Violet  God  is  going  to 
take  me  away  to  him.' 

*  And  why  won't  God  take  us 
too,  mamma?'  asked  Violet,  who 
had  lost  all  interest  in  her  doll  for 
the  time.  *  Then  we  should  all 
be  together  again,  and  papa  would 
ride  me  on  his  shoulder,' 

'And,  Mildred,  you  must  try 
and  remember  what  I  am  saying 
to  you,'  the  dying  lady  continued, 
speaking  with  difficulty,  for  a 
cough  harassed  her  at  every  breath. 
•  You  and  Violet  will  be  very, 
very  rich,  and  you  will  not  tiave 
papa  or  myself  to  take  care  of  you  ; 
and,  darling,  you  will  have  to  take 
care  of  little  Violet  as  she  grows 
up,  and  try  to  make  her  stronger, 
and  see  that  she  has  always  nice 
things  to  eat;  and  you  must  promise 
me  that  every  morning  you  will 
make  her  kneel  down  with  you, 
and  then  you  and  she  are  to  say 
that  little  prayer  I  taught  you 
about  being  good  and  kind,  and 
asking  God  to  keep  you  from  what 
is  wrong  and  naughty,  and  to  bring 
you  at  last  to  papa  and  mamma.' 

*  Will  Her  asked  Uttle  Violet, 
whose   gray    eyes    were   full  of 


wonder.  '  Will  it  be  a  nice  place, 
as  nice  as  this  ?' 

*  A  great  deal  nicer  than  this, 
Violet,'  the  mother  answered, 
holding  her  little  girl's  hand  very 
fast.  *  The  sun  is  always  shining, 
and  the  people  are  always  singing, 
and  nobody  ever  is  sick,  and  no- 
body ever  cries ;  and  then  we  sliall 
all  four  be  quite  happy,  and  never 
leave  each  other  again.' 

'But  why  can't  me  and  Milly 
go  now,  mamma?'  little  Violet 
persisted. 

*  Because,  my  darling,  you  have 
to  live  here  for  a  long  time,  and 
be  very  rich,  and  know  a  great 
many  people,  and  do  all  sorts  of 
things,  and  you  will  be  very,  very 
happy,  I  hope ;  and  then,  when  it 
is  all  over,  if  you  have  been  very 
good,  God  will  bring  you  safe  to 
papa  and  myself.' 

For  the  moment  little  Violet  was 
satisfied,  and  the  mother  once 
again  tried  to  speak  to  Mildred. 

'  You  must  take  care  of  Violet, 
darling ;  you  are  the  elder ;  you 
understand  a  great  deal  more  than 
she  does.  You  must  be  like  mam- 
ma to  little  Violet  when  mamma 
herself  is  gone  for  ever.' 

Violet  was  her  mother*s  darling, 
and  now  the  poor  lady's  voice  began 
to  tremble  and  to  break. 

Brave  little  Mildred,  who  real- 
ised the  dreadful  truth,  had  all 
this  time  been  bending  over  her 
work,  and  with  great  firmness  had 
been  biting  her  lips  and  keeping 
back  her  tears.  But  now  her  reso- 
lution quite  gave  way ;  the  tremor 
of  her  mother's  voice  overcame 
her.  Throwing  down  the  apron, 
she  cast  her  arms  about  her 
mother's  neck,  sobbing  piteously. 

'  Mamma,  mamma  !   don't  go ! 
Don't  leave  ns !  stay  a  little  longer !  ' 
0,  mamma,  mamma !' 

At  sight  of  her  sister's  sorrow 
little  Violet  burst  out  crying  too, 
and  the  mother,  unable  any  longer 
to  restrain  her  own  grief,  bowed 
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her  head  oyer  Mildred,  carossing 
the  child,  bat  weeping  as  she  did 
so.  There  these  three  sorrowing 
creatares  were.  Outside  spread 
the  still  waters  and  the  bright  sun- 
shine, and  far  away  the  belt  of 
snowy  hills ;  but  tbey  heeded  not 
the  landscape  of  glory  and  peace. 
Why  should  they?  And  yet  the 
whole  scene  might  have  been  taken 
for  a  figure  of  what  our  good  poets 
sing — ^t  outside  and  around  the 
gr^  spectacle  of  earthly  sorrow 
there  Hes,  unseen,  an  embracing 
circle  of  divine  love  and  joy. 


{ntroHurtors. 
III. 

A  FIGHT  OF  FLATTERY  WITH  FOLLY, 
FULTTBRY  WINNING. 

Thb  suburb  of  an  English 
town.  In  a  handsome  drawing- 
loom,  furnished,  howeyer,  with 
moie  profusion  than  taste,  four 
persons  sat  together — a  taU»  im- 
posing, old-fashioned,  elderly  man ; 
a  woman  about  thirty-five,  richly 
dad,  and  of  a  very  good  style  of  ma- 
tronly beauty ;  a  meagre  pinched 
man  of  fifty,  with  shoulders  shri- 
Telled  up  very  highland  a  general 
expression  which  suggested  that 
he  chose  this  way  of  keeping  his 
ears  warm,  because  it  was  cheap ; 
a  small  boy  of  a  dollish  prettiness, 
who  occupied  himself  with  card 
castles,  and  was  occasionally  re- 
garded with  great  interest  by  the 
three  elders. 

'  0  Jerome,'  the  lady  said,  with 
a  bland  and  sycophantic  smile, 
*  you  are  too  clever ;  you  are  too 
severe;  one  feels  quite  afraid  of 
yoiL* 

This  insinuating  speech  was  an 
answer  to  some  remark  made  by 
the  old-fashioned  gentleman ;  he 
Beemed  much  gratified. 

^Bo  not  say  clever  The  czied, 
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chuckling  with  much  enjoyment. 
*  Do  not  say  severe.  You  don't 
mean  it.  Beatrice,'  he  added, 
looking  at  the  lady,  'do  you 
really  think,  now,  that  I  am  clever 
and  severe  Y 

'I  know  what  Daniel  and  I 
always  say,'  Beatrice  replied,  judg- 
ing a  little  bit  of  work  as  she  spread 
it  out  on  the  table  before  her ;  '  we 
always  say — ' 

'  What  f  the  old-fashioned  gen- 
tleman asked,  greatly  interested, 
and    the   more  so    because    she 
'  stopped. 

*  Why,'  Daniel  remarked,  rising 
from  an  accoimt-book  over  which 
he  had  been  poring,  and  walking 
to  the  fireplace,  where,  as  if  by 
habit,  he  put  his  hands  behind 
his  back,  although  it  was  summer, 
'  we  always  say  that  for  a  clear 
head|^  a  cool  judgment,  and  a  sharp 
eye  for  a  knave  or  a  fool,  there  ia 
nobody  in  England  like  Jerome 
Dawe.' 

'  That  is  what  you  say,  is  itf 
Jerome  Dawe  exclaimed,  roaring 
with  laughter,  and  slapping  his 
knee  in  his  delight  '  But  you 
don't  really  mean  it,  Daniel — not 
altogether !  A  cool  head  1  a  clear 
judgment  I  a  sharp  eye  for  a  knave 
or  a  fool ! — eh  1  Well,  I  won't  say, 
but  I  have  put  my  finger  on  a  fool 
or  two  in  my  life — ^and  a  knave !' 

'This  I  can  say,'  Daniel  con- 
tinued, speaking  slowly  and  check- 
ing off  his  thoughts  on  his  fingers 
to  mark  the  accuracy  with  which 
his  mind  was  working,  '  in  the 
course  of  a  long  life  I  have  never, 
never  met  your  match,  Jerome,  so 
far  as  headpiece  goes.' 

Jerome  Dawe  burst  out  laugh- 
ing anew,  and  slapped  his  leg  once 
more. 

'  You  don't  mean  it,  Daniel !  I 
do  not  believe  you  mean  it !  I 
should  like  to  hear  you  say  it  again^ 
just  to  see  if  you  mean  it.  So  far 
asheadpiecegoes— eh)  Well,  well, 
I  will  not  say  that  I  have  not  some- 
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thing  of  tHe  kind  between  my 
shouldeis.' 

'I  know  this,'  Beatrice  said, 
looking  up  at  Jerome  Dawe  with 
great  composure,  'if  you  could 
but  hear  what  Daniel  says  of  you 
in  private !  He  won't  now,  when 
you  are  here;  but  if  you  heard 
him  in  private,  I  think  you  would 
be  flattered.' 

'  Flattered,  should  I V  repeated 
Jerome  Dawe.  '  Don't  repeat  any- 
thing to  me,  Beatrice,  for  I  hate 
flattery  I  What  he  says  of  me  in 
private,  eh  ?' 

*  Shall  I  tell  you  what  he  said 
last  night?'  the  lady  rejoined,  look- 
ing candour  itself  as  she  fixed  her 
eyes  on  Jerome  Dawe.  *  We  were 
talking  about  yourself  and  your 
brother,  and  Daniel  said — ' 

*  Beatrice!'  Daniel  called  out 
from  the  hearthrug,  'I  will  not 
allow  this.  I  forbid  you  to  say 
another  word.' 

The  lady  laughed  with  great 
good-humour. 

*  Shall  I  obey  him,  Jerome?* 
she  asked. 

*  It's  a  delicate  matter,'  replied 
Jerome  jocosely.  * "  Never  inter- 
fere between  man  and  wifq  "  is  my 
rule.  Still,  Beatrice,  if  you  don't 
mind  whispering  in  my  ear—' 

So,  entering  into  the  humour 
of  his  suggestion,  Jerome  Dawe 
bent  his  head  close  to  Beatrice, 
while  Daniel  called  out  again  in  a 
serious  voice, 

*  Now,  mind  !  I  have  said  you 
shall  not  repeat  it.' 

However,  beyond  this,  Daniel 
made  no  movement  to  interfere,  and 
Jerome  Dawe  put  his  ear  close  to 
the  lady's  lips,  like  a  pitcher  to  a 
dropping  well,  and  she  whispered 
a  long  sejtitence. 

*  What  was  the  last  word  V  in- 
quired Jerome  Dawe,  having  miss- 
ed one  particular  morsel.  Beatrice 
repeated  something  in  his  ear. 

'Said  tfudf  did  he?'  Jerome 
Dawe  exclaimed,  lifting  up  a  face 


radiant   with    delight.      'Daniel 

said  that  to  you  1   Lsst  night,  too  ? 

0  Daniel,  you  dog,  what  a  judge 

of  character  you  are  1' 

.  In  the  abundance  of  hk  giatifi- 

'  cation  Jerome  Dawe  made  as  if  he 

would  give  Daniel  a  facetious  poke 

in   the    ribs,  an  overture  which 

Daniel  received  sulkily. 

*  I  don^t  approve  of  this  sort  of 
thing,'  he  said.  'It  was  wrong 
of  Beatrice,  and  wrong  of  you, 
Jerome.' 

'  Why,  how  do  you  know  what 
she  has  been  saying?'  Jerome 
Dawe  replied  more  facetiously 
than  ever.  *■  Perhaps  she  only  told 
me  the  day  of  the  month  !' 

'There  he  goes  again,  Bea- 
trice r  Daniel  remarked  to  his  wife, 
quite  struck  by  this  clever  diver- 
sion on  the  part  of  Jerome  Dawe. 
*  You  cannot  have  him  !  You 
cannot  have  him  1' 

He  struck  his  palm  with  his 
knuckles  to  express- his  admiration 
with  greater  force ;  and  Jerome 
Dawe  chuckled  and  rubbed  his 
hands  together  and  twinkled  his 
eyes  and  looked  a  wondrous  clever 
fellow,  with  a  dash  of  good-nature 
about  him,  strong  and  apt,  and 
facetious  through  it  all,  you  know. 

'  Now,  Jerome,'  Daniel  remark- 
ed, assuming  a  business  face  all 
at  once,  '  I  want  to  have  a  little 
talk  with  you  about  these  Walsing- 
ham  children.  How  is  the  mother?' 

'She  died  last  week,'  Jerome 
Dawe  answered .  '  1  was  j  ust  going 
to  tell  you.  I  had  a  letter  from 
her  maid  this  morning.' 

'  And  those  poor  orphan  girls — 
where  are  they  ?'  inquired  Daniel 

*  On  their  way  to  England,'  the 
other  replied.  '  I  must  take  them 
in  for  a  few  days,  and  then  make 
arrangements  for  the  future.' 

^  You  are  sole  guardian,  I  be- 
lieve?' Daniel  remarked  interroga- 
tively. 

^  Sole  guardian,*  Jerome  Dawe 
answered,  with  importance.  'And 
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let  me  tell  you,  Daniel,  where  sucb. 
a  great  fortune  is  concerned  guar- 
dianship ia  no  trifle.' 

'What  may  the  fortune  be]* 
Daniel  asked,  seeming,  however, 
to  lose  interest  in  the  conversation, 
for  he  returned  to  his  account- 
book,  and  weighed  its  columns, 
and  calculated  with  his  lips. 

'  One  hundred  thousand  apiece 
—  that  at  this  moment,'  said 
Jerome  Dawe.  *In  ten  years' 
time,  when  the  money  has  rolled 
over  and  over,  no  one  cansay  what 
itwiUbe.' 

'A  fortune  like  that — rolling 
over  and  over,'  Daniel  remarked. 
*  Five  and  five  are  ten,  and  five 
fifteen ' — for  so  little  did  he  seem 
to  care  about  the  fortune  that  he 
fell  back  into  his  own  figures.  '  A 
fortone  of  this  kind  rolling  over 
and  over,  as  you  say,  might  in  ten 
yean  amount  to  a  quarter  of  a 
million.  By  the  way,  Jerome, 
<lid  you  not  mention  that  one 
daughter  is  delicate  f 

'  Yes,  the  younger — ^Violet. 
The  mother  told  me  some  time  ago 
that  she  was  a&aid  Violet  would 
never  live  to  be  a  woman.' 

'In  that  case,'  replied  Daniel, 
still  figuring  away  and  inserting 
small  addition  sums  in  his  talk, 
'the  other  girl  will  be  worth — 
fonr  and  three  are  seven — a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  when  she  comes 
of  age  —  five  fix)fli  eight  leaves 
three.  A  nice  fortune  for  some- 
body.' 

But  Daniel  did  not  manifest 
any  interest  whatever  in  this 
quarter  of  a  million.  It  was  no 
concern  of  his.     Of  course  not. 

'How  old  is  the  elder  girl?' 
Daniel  asked  once  more,  after 
fresh  acts  of  addition  and  sub- 
traction. He  glanced  at  his 
little  son,  who  was  absorbed  in 
his  card  castles. 

'The  elder  girl  is  nine,'  re- 
plied Jerome  Dawe.  '  Nine  and 
one  montL' 


'  Just  two  years  younger  than 
Eugene,'  Daniel  remarked,  still 
with  his  eyes  on  his  son.  '  Yes, 
as  you  say,  Jerome,  it  will  be  a 
charge — an  onerous  charge.  I  am 
glad  it  is  you,  not  me,  who  has 
the  care  of  those  children.' 

'  Nonsense,  Daniel !'  Beatrice 
cried  out,  interposing  with  an  air 
of  impatience.  '  Charge,  indeed  ! 
As  if  Jerome  were  not  equal  to 
such  a  thing  !  Some  men  might 
blunder.  Jerome  will  be  father 
—mother  —  guardian  —  friend— 
everything  to  those  girls.' 

'  You  think  so,  Beatrice,  do 
youf  Jerome  Dawe  remarked. 
'You  think  I  will  manage  1 
Father  —  mother  —  guardian — 
friend— eh?  Well,  perhaps  I 
wilL  Some  men  might  blander — 
ehl  Well,  perhaps  they  might, 
Beatrice — perhaps  they  might.' 

'  But  this  is  such  a  veri/  ex- 
traordinary case,'  Daniel  replied, 
shaking  his  head  with  an  air  of 
mistrust.  'How  to  bring  those 
girls  up — how  to  shield  them 
from  designing  people  and  adven- 
turers ;  why,  they  will  be  courted 
before  they  are  in  their  teens ! 
Where  .there  is  money,  Jerome, 
people  will  do  anything.  0 
money,  money  !' 

*  Leave  the  giris  to  me,'  Jerome 
Dawe  said  confidently.  *  I  have 
my  own  plan  for  bringing  them 
up ;  my  own  settled  plan  for  keep- 
ing them  in  seclusion  and  out  of 
harm's  way.  I  will  tell  you  what 
it  is,  and  you  will  not  call  me  a 
stupid  fellow.' 

Daniel  looked  blank  at  this 
announcement 

'  Settled  a  plan  already,  Jerome  ?' 

'  Yes,  settled  a  plan  already  1' 
answered  Jerome  triumphantly. 
*  Listen  to  it — ' 

*I  have  found  you  out!'  the 
lady  exclaimed,  interrupting  him 
suddenly,  and  throwing  up  her 
hands  in  admiration.  '  /  know 
the  plan!     Well,  Jerome,  for  a 
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far-sigbted  man  you  exceed  every- 
body I  bave  ever  met  V 

*You  cannot  know  my  plan, 
Beatrice/  said  Jerome  Dawe,  look- 
ing at  ber  in  surprise  '  Tbat  is 
impossible.' 

*  I  know  it,  Jerome/  sbe  answer- 
ed. *  I  see  it  all  Splendid  idea ! 
Capital  idea !  Just  sucb  an  idea 
as  would  occur  to  a  man  like 
yourself!  Still,  Jerome,  tbere 
will  be  obstacles  in  tbe  way :  I 
see  obstacles  in  tbe  way.' 

*  Beatrice,'  cried  Jerome  Dawe, 
'you  cannot  know  my  plan. 
It  does  not  concern  anybody  witb 
wbom  you  are  acquainted.  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  it  in  ten  words, 
and  tben  you  will  see — * 

*  I  know !  I  know !'  tbe  lady 
cried,  running  on  in  great  baste, 
and  determined  tbat  be  sbould 
not  bave  tbe  first  word.  'You 
want  Daniel  and  myself  to  bring 
up  tbe  cbildren.  You  bave  settled 
tbat  we  are  to  take  tbem.  0 
Jerome,  wbat  a  man  you  are  !  It 
is  really  dangerous  to  bave  to  do 
witb  you,  you  are  so  clever  in  all 
you  do  !* 

*  Beatrice,'  cried  Jerome  Dawe 
again,  and  tbis  time  solemnly, 
'sucb  an  idea  never  entered  my 
mind.' 

'  Look  at  bis  eye,  Daniel !'  tbe 
lady  cried.  Sbe  was  now  at  Jerome 
Dawe's  side,  caressing  Mm.  '  Look 
at  tbe  twinkle  in  bis  eye  I  Wbicb 
are  we  to  believe?  Tbe  tongue 
or  tbe  eye  ?  tbe  clever  tongue  or 
tbe  twinkling  eye?  0  Jerome, 
Jerome,  not  to  tell  us  before !' 

Jerome  Dawe  did  not  speak  for 
a  minute,  and  was  apparently  col- 
lecting bimself  for  an  effort.  Tben 
looking  at  tbe  lady  witb  a  roguisb 
expression,  be  said, 

•You  tbink  it  was  clever,  do 

your 

*  O  Jerome !  Jerome  1*  sbe  cried 
again,  as  if  regular  speecb  would 
fcul  to  measure  hia  craft.  'You 
are  too  deep  for  us  altogetber !' 


*  I  kept  my  secret  well,  did  I V 
Jerome  Dawe  asked,  seeming 
more  and  more  to  recover  bimself. 
'  You  guessed  notbing  1* 

'i^ever,  till  ten  minutes  ago,' 
sbe  answered. 

'I  am  a  sly  fellow,  am  II* 
Jerome  Dawe  inquired,  cbuckling. 
'  You  would  call  me  a  sly  fellow, 
ebr 

'Too  sly  for  me,'  Daniel  re- 
marked, in  a  tone  of  unfeigned 
admiration.  'But  it  will  not  do, 
Jerome.  We  could  not  take  tbese 
cbildren.' 

*Wby  not,  Dan?*  asked  Jerome 
Dawe.     '  Your  reason  V 

'  Well,  you  see,'  replied  Daniel, 
in  a  besitating  way,  'tbere  are 
tbreescore  and  ten  objections. 
It  would  be — it  would  seem — 
well,  I  do  not  quite  know  wbere 
to  begin.  Perbaps  I  maybe  wrong. 
Only  I  do  not  like  tbe  tbing, 
Jerome — I  do  not  like  tbe  tbing.' 

'  Daniel,'  said  Beatrice,  witb  a 
reproving  air,  *if  Jerome  tbinks 
it  wise,  we  may  trust  bis  judg- 
ment. Wbat  is  tbe  use  of  saying 
every  day  tbat  we  rely  on  bis 
opinion,  and  tben  refusing  to  act 
upon  it  at  tbe  first  moment  of 
apparent  diflS.culty  ?' 

*  Well,'  Daniel  replied,  ponder- 
ing bard,  '  we  must  tbink  it 
over.  We  must  be  guided  by 
Jerome.  Tbere  is  one  tbing,  tbe 
elder  girl  would  be  a  nice  play- 
mate for  Eugene.' 

Every  reader  bas  seen  tbat  tbe 
idea  of  tbus  providing  for  bis 
wards  bad  never  even  crossed  tbe 
mind  of  Jerome  Dawe.  And  yet 
now  be  balf  believed  tbat  tbe 
arrangement,  into  wbicb  be  bad 
been  tbus  blandly  and  scientifi- 
cally inveigled,  was  of  bis  own  de- 
vising. And  tbis  pompous,  sbal- 
low,  and  ductile  Ass  is  tbe  keeper 
and  tbe  guardian  of  our  dear  little 
Golden  Girls  I 
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IntTolhtttots. 
IV. 


A  FIGHT  OF  A  6BBAT  MAN  WITH  A 
83CALL  BOX,  NIfilTHBR  WINNING. 

Ik  one  comer  of  an  ill-famished 
|)edidbm,  which  the  slanting  ceil- 
ing showed  to  be  at  the  top  of  a 
honse,  there  stood,  in  a  sullen 
attitude,  a  boy  of  eleven  or  twelve. 
Sollen  is  the  word  to  describe  both 
lus  attitude  and  his  face,  and  yet 
he  aeemed  a  lad  not  ignoble  by 
aatore.  His  hair  was 'matted 
OTer  his  forehead,  as  if  he  had 
wen  struggling  and  crying ;  his 
dress  was  dnsty  and  disordered ; 
and  his  hands  and  cheeks  alike 
▼ere  sorely  in  need  of  washing, 
let  it  was  a  taking  face  after  all, 
ready  for  good-nature,  and  lit  by 
a  pair  of  eyes  of  honest  brown. 
The  lad's  frame,  too,  was  a  fine 
one,  broad-chested,  and  with  many 
&  sign  of  approaching  manly, 
^ur.  Such  a  boy  one  of  our 
▼ise  and  thoughtful  English 
mothers  would  regard  with  anxiety 
and  reflection,  and  would  resolve 
to  guide  him  now  with  indulgence 
and  now  with  kind  repression, 
kindling  his  affections,  guiding 
^  strong  physical  nature  into 
wholesome  channels,  and  driving 
backward  the  bmtish  part  of  his 
^iisposition.  For  in  this  boy  any 
penetrating  eye  can  see  ihere  is 
▼bat,  for  lack  of  a  finer  word,  one 
n"Mt  call  a  brutish  part;  and 
the  next  few  years  will  either 
i^^  it  into  ruinous  predomi- 
nance, or  fix  it  within  safe  boun- 
^laries  of  self-restraint  and  virtue 
and  honour,  making  it  the  spring 
of  energy  for  a  noble  and  happy 
life. 

For  this  boy  there  was  at  pre- 
sent no  motherly  care.  He  stood 
croached  in  the  comer,  dirty, 
»Tage,  glaring.  The  bmtish  part 
▼as  coming  out  pretty  strongly 
at  that  particular  moment. 

Opposite  to  him,  a  black  stick 


held  menacingly  in  his  hand,  his 
whole  bearing  expressing  aversion 
and  reproof,  stood  the  portly 
Jerome  Dawe.  Mingling  with 
his  punitive  air  there  was  some- 
thing of  alarm,  as  if  the  boy  were 
a  kind  of  wild  cat,  who  might 
make  a  sudden  leap  and  do  mis- 
chief. 

'  Tou  are  a  rogue,*  said  Jerome 
Dawe.  'Boguery,  roguery  is  a 
detestable  thing  ? 

*1  am  not  a  rogue,  no  more 
than  you  f  the  boy  answered,  in 
just  the  tone  one  would  expect. 

*You  took  that  five-i^ulling 
piece  off  my  library  table  this 
morning,'  Jerome  Dawe  continued. 
*  Don*t  add  sin  to  sin,  Sholto. 
Tou  know  you  took  it.' 

'  I  never  saw  it,'  the  boy  cried. 
'  I  did  not  go  into  the  library  all 
day.' 

'  You  took  that  five  shillings  f 
Jerome  Dawe  repeated,  with  dog- 
ged grandeur.  '  I  am  as  sure  that 
you  took  it  as  if  I  had  seen  you. 
How  do  you  know,  Sholto,  but  I 
did  see  you  V 

*  You  could  not  have  seen  me  !* 
the  boy  answered  back  furiously, 
'  and  you  could  not  say  you  saw 
me  without  telling  a  lie  !' 

'For  daring  to  talk  to  me 
about  telling  a  lie,'  retorted 
Jerome  Dawe,  with  awful  solem- 
nity, '  you  shall  stay  here  till  this 
time  to-morrow,  and  live  on  bread- 
and-water.  If  you  had  confessed 
and  been  repentant,  I  might  have 
forgiren  you.  As  it  is,  here  you 
stay,  Sholto,  and  we  will  see  if 
you  talk  about  my  telling  lies  to- 
morrow.' 

'  I  tell  you  what,'  shrieked  the 
boy,  as  Jerome  Dawe  was  prepar- 
ing to  leave  the  room, '  you  are 
what  my  father  always  called 
you.' 

'What  was  thatf  Jerome 
Dawe  demanded,  indignant,  but 
curious. 

*  A  bully,  selfish,  cruel,  vain  1' 
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the  boy  went  on,  almost  insane 
in  hia  fury  and  grief.  '  He  said 
you  cared  for  nobody  but  those 
Ruddocks ;  and  that  for  them  you 
would  sacrifice  ererybody  you 
knew;  and  that  yon  only  cared 
for  them  because  they  flattered 
you;  and  that  they  could  flatter 
you  as  much  as  they  liked,  you 
are  such  a  fool — there  !' 

'Did  your  father,  did  my 
brother,  say  all  thati'  Jerome 
Dawe  asked,  thunderstruck  by 
this  cannonade  of  compliments. 
*  Did  he  dare  to  say  all  that )' 

*  Yes,  and  it's  true,  every  word  !' 
the  boy  answered,  still  in  the 
same  headlong  way.  '  And  that 
is  just  how  you  treat  me.  Eugene 
is  everything,  and  what  is  Eugene 
to  you  1  And  no  matter  what  I 
do,  I  cannot  please  you,  and  I 
will  never  try  again  as  long  as  I 
Uve.' 

'  Eugene  is  a  gentleman,'  said 
Jerome  Dawe,  'and  a  boy  of 
honour.  You,  Sholto,  are  a  savage, 
and  you  will  go  to  the  devil,  as 
savages  invariably  do.  For  what 
you  have  said  to  me  now  you 
tihall  have  another  day  here ;  after 
that* — this  was  said  with  some 
jocosity  and  sprightliness — 'per- 
haps you  will  know  how  to 
behave  ¥ 

*  I  won't  stay — T  won't  stay !' 
the  boy  shrieked  ;  and  he  made  a 
dash  at  Jerome  Dawe,  and  wound 
about  his  leg,  and  tore  at  his  coat 
like  a  savage  indeed.  Jerome 
Dawe  turned  pale,  and  seemed 
for  a  moment  disposed  to  let  the 
boy  carry  his  point,  when  sud- 
denly poor  SholtO)  making  a  false 
move,  let  go  his  uncle's  leg.  The 
ancle,  with  great  celerity,  whipped 
through  the  door,  and  locked  it 
on  the  other  side.  Then,  in  reply 
to  the  volley  of  kicks  which 
rattled  on  the  panel,  Jerome 
Dawe,  having  recovered  his  dig- 
nity and  his  courage,  called  out 
in  a  tremendous  voice, 


'  There  you  stay.  Master  Sliolto, 
on  bread-and-water,  until  you  tell 
me  you  are  sorry.  0,  kick  away, 
my  boy !'  he  cried,  becoming  q^uite 
facetious  after  feeling  his  leg  and 
finding  that  he  was  not  really  bit- 
ten or  lacerated ;  '  when  you  kick 
through  the  door,  I  shall  let  yoa 
off  the  rest.' 

The  reply  from  within  to  this 
sarcasm  was  such  a  renewal  of 
kicking,  that  it  seemed  as  if  Je- 
rome Dawe's  good  faith  would 
soon  be  put  to  the  test ;  and  lie 
himself  waited  to  see  if  the  door 
was  as  strong  as  he  thought.  Pre- 
sently the  kicks  relaxed  in  vigour 
somewhat,  which  Jerome  Da'we 
noticing,  with  a  humorous  expres- 
sion went  proudly  down-stairs  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  has  tamed  a 
lion. 

At  the  foot  of  the  first  flight 
he  met  his  housekeeper,  an  elder- 
ly wizen- faced  woman,  dressed  ia 
an  absurd  travesty  of  fashion,  and 
affectation  of  youth. 

<  What  can  the  matter  be  V  she 
asked.  Her  preposterous  air  ex- 
actly suited  her  preposterous  ap- 
pearance. 

'That  boy  again!'  replied  Je- 
rome Dawe.  *  He  stole  ff  ve  shil- 
lings off  my  library  table  this 
morning.* 

'  That  he  did  not,'  the  woman 
exclaimed,  snatching  at  the  op- 
portunity of  correcting  her  mas- 
ter. *  I  have  the  money  in  my 
pocket.  It  was  not  safe  to  leave 
it  about/  % 

'Ton  took  the  five  shillings, 
did  you,  Tabby?'  asked  Jerome 
Dawe,  with  the  voice  of  a  man 
who  might  scold. 

*  I  did,'  she  retorted  boldly. 
'What  right  have  you  to  leave 
money  about  in  that  way  ?  You 
ought  to  know  better !' 

'Perhaps  1  ought,' Jerome  Dawe 
replied,  aU  the  premonition  of 
scolding  vanishing.  'But  what 
am  I  to  do  with  Master  Sholto  % 
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I  haTo  shot  him  up  for  to-daj  and 
to-moiTow.* 

'Leave  him  shat  up/  the  woman 
answered  insolently,  '  He  will 
want  it  for  something  else.  Come 
down ;  your  dinner  is  ready.' 

*Yon  are  quite  right,  Tabby,' 
Jeiome  Dawe  answered.  '  He  will 
want  it  for  something  else.  Be- 
sides, it  would  never  do  to  confess 
to  the  fellow  that  we  had  made  a 
mistake.  At  the  same  time;Tabby, 
let  him  have  some  dinner.' 

*  Leave  his  dinner  to  me/  Tabby 
replied,  in  her  impudent  way. 
*  You  go  and  eat  your  own/ 

Cxtti  of  {ntrodnctton. 


CHAPTER  L 

A  PICTURE  OF  AN  OLD-FASHIONED 
6IKTLEMAN  —  SHOWING  WHAT 
STRANGE  FEOPLE  FOUNDED  GOOD 
FAMIUES,  AND  WHAT  ODD  DE- 
SCENDANTS THEY  BEGOT. 

.  *To  bed,  Sholto,  do  you  hear? 
To  bed  this  minute  I' 

*  Eugene,  my  boy,  you  may  sit 
lip  if  you  choose.' 

These  sentences  came  not  from 
two  speakers,  but  horn  one.  Be- 
cause they  were  divided  by  a 
pause,  and  more  ftharply  divided 
by  a  change  of  tone  from  snap- 
pish to  caressing,  I  have  written 
each  by  itself.  But  who  was  this 
speaker  with  two  voices  issuing 
sach contrary  commands) 

He  was  none  other  than  the 
Jerome  Dawe  who  has  already 
figured  in  our  Introduction,  but 
wlio  has  not  yet  been  fully  describ- 
ed. A  tall  elderly  gentleman  he 
was,  of  portly  figure,  which  was  well 
ftshioned  in  spite  of  the  large 
bones  which  framed  it.  Jerome 
Bawe  had  a  grand-looking  head, 
and  his  spacious  forehead  was  the 
more  sn^estive  of  mental  power 
because  his  hair  was  brushed  up- 
ward and  stood  straight  in  air, 
disdofiing  two  fine  temples.     ELis 


shirt  was  frilled  in  the'  antique 
style ;  his  massive  seals  hung 
from  the  now-forgotten  fob ;  and 
his  well-shaped  legs  were  breeched 
to  the  knees,  and  thence  clad  in 
silk  stockings.  He  was  to  the 
eye  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school. 
Possibly  at  that  date  three  or 
four  dozen  like  himself  in  the 
United  Kingdom  clung  to  the 
attire  of  the  past;  but  he  had  be- 
come now  such  a  palpable  anti- 
quity, such  a  visible  anachronism, 
that  people  stared  at  him  as  he 
walked  by,  and  wondered  if  he 
were  come  from  a  masquerade. 
His  imposing  step,  his  magnificent 
carriage,  his  dignified  air,  arrested 
any  tendency  to  mirth ;  while  his 
long  ebony  stick,  with  Shake- 
speare's head  carved  on  the  handle^ 
suggested  that  it  would  in  any 
case  be  prudent  not  to  smile  until 
he  had  -fairly  passed  by. 

He  was  not  walking  now,  but 
sitting  in  his  armchair,  erect  and 
imperative.  His  voice  was  strong 
and  clear,  and  he  had  altogether 
aleonine  appearance,  which  might 
be  described  as  formidable,  and  the 
f^  wl  with  which  he  ordered  Sholto 
to  bed  carried  out  the  leonine  re- 
semblance with  great  vivacity. 

Of  Mr.  Jerome  Dawe,  my 
reader,  I  am  sure  you  are  anxious 
to  hear  something  more.  Accord- 
ingly I  shall  begin  with  his 
pedigree,  which  was  of  historical 
importance.  By  birth  he  was  a 
gentleman,  as  indeed  his  attire, 
however  fantastic,  proclaimed. 
His  descent  was  long  and  fully 
ascertained.  Bead  in  the  light 
of  plain  fact,  his  first  known  an- 
cestor was  a  person  of  good  wind 
and  muscle,  not^  over-nice  as  to 
the  distinction  between  mine  and 
thine.  This  original  Dawe  fell 
in  with  a  great  political  character 
and  conqueror  who  was  also  re- 
nowned for  his  wind  and  muscle, 
and  still  more  for  the  rapidity  with 
wMch  he  deprived  other  people  of 
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the  use  of  theirs.  This  conqueror 
was  BO  creature  of  fiction,  but  a 
man  with  a  real  name  and  address 
like  you  and  me;  and  some  people 
say  he  was  a  saint,  and  some  peo- 
ple say  he  was  a  villain ;  but  for  my 
part — not  having  been  in  the 
conqueror's  mind — I  cannot  tell 
which  he  was,  nor  does  the 
question  in  the  least  concern  us. 
What  does  concern  us  is  that 
Dawe  the  Eirst,  who  came  from 
nowhere,  made  himself  useful  to 
the  conqueror,  and  for  so  doing 
got  a  large  slice  of  land  which 
a  fortnight  or  so  before  had  been 
in  the  peaceful  and  undisputed  pos- 
session of  a  third  party.  This  third 
party  happening  to  disagree  with 
the  conqueror  on  some  little  point 
of  order,  found  himself  all  of  a 
sudden  swinging  from  a  tree,  with 
every  alternative  of  behaviour 
over  at  once  and  for  ever.  Having 
in  this  gratifying  way  been  in- 
stalled in  respect&ble  landed 
society,  the  Dawes  set  about  be- 
having themselves,  and,  after  Fal- 
staff,  living  cleanly  as  noblemen 
should.  They  became  generals, 
and  deans,  and  magistrates,  and 
whatever  beside  was  dignified. 
They  wore  scarlet,  and  gold,  and 
fur,  and  lawn.  They  preached 
before  kings.  They  sat  on  judi- 
cial benches  and  sent  evil* doers 
to  prison.  And  now  there  was 
such  a  perspective  of  Dawes  in 
a  long  ancestral  line,  with  colla- 
teral branches,  that  it  was  quite 
a  procession.  There  were  military 
Dawes,  naval  Dawes,  judicial 
Dawes,  canonical  Dawes,  decanal 
Dawes,  even  episcopal  Dawes. 
There  were  Dawes  who  lay  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  There  were 
Dawes  who  had  died  bravely  in 
defence  of  their  country,  watering 
foreign  clay  with  good  English 
blood.  There  were  Dawes  who 
had  been  gentlemen  of  England 
jnd  lived  at  home  at  ease.  There 
were  Dawes  who  had  been  fruit- 


ful and  multiplied  and  replen- 
ished the  Dawe.  And  in  this 
brilliant^arowd  there  could  scarcely 
be  seen  skulking  far  behind  the 
figure  of  the  first  Dawe  of  them 
all ;  which  indeed  was  fortunate 
for  the  rest  of  the  family.  The  lees 
that  was  seen  of  that  personage  the 
better  for  all  who  bore  his  name. 

By  many  generations  of  this  re- 
spectability was  our  Jerome  Dawe 
separated  from  his  renowned  ori- 
ginal ;  and  the  grave  and  porten- 
tous elderly  man  who  now  in- 
herited the  name  was  in  many 
ways  what  is  called  a  gentleman. 
He  had  certain  ideas  which  are 
peculiar  to  gentlemen,  and  he  had 
been  associated  with  gentlemen  all 
his  life. 

This  majestic  and  remarkable 
man  sat  now  gazing  at  two  small 
boys.  One  was  our  little  Eugene, 
a  slender  delicate  lad,  with  white 
cheeks,  neat  features,  regular  teeth, 
and  remarkably  fine  hands ;  the 
other,  that  same  Sholto  whom  we 
before  saw  in  a  condition  of  un- 
merited disgrace.  Little  Eugene 
stood  near  to  Mr.  Jerome  Dawe, 
regarding  him  with  the  confidence 
of  a  favourite,  while  Sholto  kept 
prudently  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  table,  casting  an  occasional 
misgiving  glance  at  the  stick 
Shakespeare,  which  lay  danger- 
ously close  to  the  great  man's 
right  hand. 

'To  bed,  Sholto,'  Mr.  Jerome 
Dawe  repeated,  with  increased 
severity — 'to  bed  this  instant,  sir  !* 

Whereupon  Sholto  made  a  dash 
out  of  the  room,  shutting  the  door 
as  he  went  with  a  crash  which 
shook  the  house  to  its  foundations. 

'  Back,  sir !' roared  Jerome  Dawe, 
turning  purple  with  passion — 
« back  here,  sir,  or  111—1*11—' 

What  he  would  do  he  either  left 
to  the  boy's  imagination  to  supply , 
or  found  his  own  unable  to  invent ; 
but  his  terrible  voice  followed  the 
flying  youth  up-stairs,  and  brought 
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him  back  to  the  room  half-trem- 
bling, yet  not  wholly  able  to  keep 
bis  coimtenance,  and  so  giving  way 
to  coTert  ezploBions  of  laughter, 
wbich  little  Engene  marked  with 
evident  wonder  and  fear. 

'How  dare  yon  slam  the  door, 
sirf  roared  Mr.  Jerome  Da  we. 
'Please,  sir — ' 

Sbolto  caat  an  eye  at  Shake- 
speare, and  hesitated;  then  his 
&ce  lit  up  with  a  joke. 

'It  wasn't  me,  uncle;  it  was 
tbe  wind.' 

At  which  impudent  falsehood 
be  hastily  put  his  hand  to  his 
numth,  and  tried  to  stifle  a  fresh 
eraption  of  mirth. 

'I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Sholto,^ 
the  uncle  said,  raising  Shakespeare 
in  tbe  air  in  a  way  which  reduced 
tbe  youth  to  instantaneous  and 
imfeigned  sobriety,  '  thai  is  what 
I  shall  do.' 

He  smote  the  air  three  times  in 
a  reiy  suggestive  way ;  but,  satis- 
fied for  once  with  the  threat,  waved 
bis  left  band  and  said  once  more, 
'To  bed,  sir— to  bed  this  instant.' 
At  tbe  word,  Sholto  bounded 
tbrongbtbe  door  and  up-stairs  with 
tbe  rapidity  of  a  hare  and  the 
noise  of  a  war-horse.  His  feet  were 
beard  crashing  two  flights  over- 
bead  before  his  uncle  quite  realised 
tbat  be  had  left  the  room. 

*Tbat  boy  is  incorrigible,'  cried 
Mr.  Jerome  Dawe,  now  address- 
ing little  Eugene.  'CaUhim— he 
bas  left  the  door  open  now — call 
ium  back,  Eugene.  The  fellow 
miist  be  cured.' 

'  0,  let  me  shut  it,'  cried  little 
£i]gene,  anxious,  it  seemed,  to  save 
Sbolto's  bones,  for  Shakespeare 
▼as  again  working  through  the  air 
ui  a  most  menacing  fashion.  '  He 
^  only  slam  it  again.' 

And  with  an  affected  dancing 
Wit  of  step  he  tripped  across  the 
room,  and  closed  the  door  as  gently 
and  carefully  as  if  he  had  been  a 
lady  sealing  a  love-letter.    Then 


he  came  over  and  seated  himself 
daintily. 

'Kow,  Eugene,'  Jerome  Dawe 
said, '  take  down  your  fiddle,  and 
you  shall  have  a  lesson.' 


CHAPTER  n. 

IN  WHICH  MRS.  BALLY  BADOXB 
INVADES  THIS  HISTOBT. 

'  Elbow  down,  Eugene.  Mind 
your  bow  arm.  Eingers  there— 
so.  The  thumb  just  a  little  more 
over.  There  1  now  you  may  begin.' 

So  little  Eugene,  with  the  fiddle 
tucked  under  his  chin,  and  look- 
ing very  deformed  and  uncomfort- 
able, began  slowly  drawing  the 
bow  across  the  string,  and  '  Rous- 
seau's Dream'  dimly  emerged  from 
the  concord  of  sound.  Jerome 
Dawe  watched  him  with  great 
interest,  holding  an  imaginaiy  tid- 
die — his  own  priceless  Cremona 
lying  meanwhUe  on  the  floor — 
and  moving  an  imaginary  bow,  as 
a  model  for  the  little  pupil,  who, 
trying  to  secure  his  violin  with 
hiis  chin,  and  casting  his  eyes  up- 
ward to  watch  his  preceptor,  was 
an  iUustration  of  embarrassment 
not  easily  to  be  paralleled.  To 
add  to  the  poor  boy^s  perplexity, 
while  he  was  so  engaged  the  door 
reopened  softly  without  attract- 
ing Jerome  Dawe's  attention,  and 
there,  on  the  mat  outside,  stood 
Sholto,  reproducing  each  of  his 
xmcle's  motions  with  the  most 
laughable  fidelity,  while  by  a  sig- 
nificant twist  of  his  nose  he  sym- 
bolised the  noise  which  he  dared 
not  make.  The  three  stood  in 
this  way :  little  Eugene  fiddling ; 
Jerome  Dawe  fingering  the  air, 
and  drawing  his  bow  with  the 
utmost  elegance ;  and  Sholto,  on 
the  mat,  gesticulating  and  gri- 
macing with  a  violence  which  made 
the  absolute  noiselessness  of  his 
proceedings   more   comical  than 
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anything  else  he  did.  At  last 
poor  little  Eugene,  who  long  had 
straggled  with  his  feelings,  could 
hold  out  no  longer.  He  broke 
into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

'  What  is  the  matter,  Eugene  9' 
Jerome  Dawe  asked,  ^his  eyes 
twinkling,  however,  for  he  liked 
to  see  his  favourite  enjoy  himself. 
'  There  is  nothing  to  laugh  at,  that 
I  can  see.' 

'  The  fiddle  tickled  me/  replied 
the  boy;  and,  with  a  despairing 
glance  at  Sholto  for  mercy,  he 
shoved  the  instrument  nnder  his 
chin  again,  and  recommenced  his 
playing. 

Jerome  Dawe,  with  great  gravi- 
ty and  interest,  postured  himself 
anew,  and  once  more,  with  his 
Barmecide  fiddle  and  bow,  mo- 
delled himself  before  his  tortured 
nephew's  sight.  And  Sholto,  on 
the  mat,  turned  his  uncle's  every 
posture  into  some  monkey  antic, 
until  poor  Eugene  was  on  the 
verge  of  another  outbreak.  But 
relief  came  unexpectedly.  Sholto 
vanished  all  at  once,  and,  for  a 
moment,  inexpUcably.  The  ap- 
pearance of  Tabitha  Spiing^  how- 
ever, explained  his  flight;  and  that 
estimable  woman  walked  into  the 
room  with  her  nose  high  imair, 
emblematic  of  scorn,  and  a  back- 
ward glance  of  her  eyes  which  be- 
tokened fear. 

'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Badger,'  she  an* 
nounced ;  and  with  a  prudent  de- 
pression of  her  nose  before  the 
visitors  could  observe  that  feature, 
she  took  herself  off. 

The  visitors  entered  in  the  fol- 
lowing way:  Mrs.  Badger,  a  tall 
woman,  with  a  hooked  nose  and 
heavy  eyebrows,  advanced  with 
a  militeury  step  and  a  general 
air  of  command.  She  exhibited 
that  kind  of  manner  which  we  ob- 
serve in  pictures  of  battles,  where 
a  commander  with  lifted  sabre 
leads  his  men  into  the  heart  of 
the  conflict.  Upon  her  ensued  Mr. 


Badger — ^a  man  as  small  as  his 
wife  was  tall — plump,  easy-going, 
with  a  meek  and  sleek  face.  He 
sidled,  rather  than  walked,  into 
the  room ;  his  hands  hung  beside 
him  with  a  limpness  which,  told 
of  feebleness  of  soul;  he  said, 
'  How  do  you  do,  Jerome  f  in  a 
conciliating  voice;  and  he  sat 
down  upon  the  edge  of  a  chair 
with  an  apologetic  air,  as  if  he 
might  be  expected  to  have  chosen 
the  floor.  After  him  came  a  boy 
of  ten  or  twelve  —  a  boy  with, 
a  spacious  and  round  face — flat, 
like  a  cheese,  but  with  immense 
colour  in  it.  Mrs.  Badger  having 
emitted  a  salutation  like  the  crack 
of  a  pistol,  seated  herself  with  a 
sharp  decisive  action,  sudden, 
angular^  and  alarming. 
'  'This  is  a  warm  evening,  Je- 
rome,' Mr.  Badger  remarked,. in  a 
soft  and  affable  tone,  quite  a  pipe 
of  peace. 

*  Yes,  Samuel  —  yes,'  Jerome 
Dawe  replied,  assenting  to  the 
statement,  but  with  stateliness, '  it 
is  a  warm  evening — ^very  warm.* 

'  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind  1' 
said  Mrs.  Badger,  dashing  into 
conversation  in  a  gladiatorial  man- 
ner which  made  Jerome  Dawe 
jump ;  but  Samuel  Badger  smiled 
in  unruffled  placidity. 

'  /  consider,'  Mrs.  Badger  said, 
looking  round  to  see  the  effect  of 
her  behaviour — */  consider  the 
evening  sweetly  mild.  I  do  wish,' 
continued  Mrs.  Badger,  looking 
straight  at  Jerome  Dawe — *  I  do 
wish  people  would  find  something 
to  talk  about  beside  the  weather.' 

Jerome  Dawe  shifted  in  his 
chair  and  looked  still  very  un- 
easy. Mr.  Badger  sat  with  the  same 
fat  smile  upon  his  face.  If  a  fly 
had  hummed  past  his  ear,  he  might 
have  showed  more  uneasiness. 

'Jerome,'  the  lady  said,  after 
this  pause.  She  ejected  the  two 
syllables  in  her  militant  way,  and 
made  the  great  man  jump  again. 
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'  Fes,  SftUy.' 

'What  time  does  that  boy  go 
tobedr 

'Well,  Sally/  Jerome  Dawe  re- 
plied, in  the  hedtatiiig  and  am- 
iugaoos  manner  which  he  greatly 
affected,  'yoa  see  I  can  scarcely 
lay  that  I  have  any  fixed  rule.' 

'Yon  ought  to  haye  a  fixed 
lale,'  was  the  retort.  *  Send  him 
to  bed  now.* 

'£agene,'  Jerome  Dawe  said, 
vith  as  imperial  an  air  as  he  could 
asrame  under  the  circumstances, 
*go  to  bed,  my  boy/ 

Whereupon  litUo  Eugene,  set- 
ting his  fiddle  carefully  on  the 
floOT,  and  going  round  the  room 
wi&much  address,  said  good-night 
to  ererybody,  including  Master 
Badger.  ^Ira.  Sally  Badger  re- 
gaided  his  outstretched  hand  with 
tmeertainty  for  a  moment,  but 
took  it  at  last,  and  used  it  like 
the  handle  of  a  pump.  Little 
Eugene  then  walked  out  with  an 
<i]egant  air,  closing  the  door  gently 
aa  he  went. 

*ATeiy  well-behayed  lad,'  Je- 
rome Dawe  remarked,  noting  the 
little  fellow's  behaviour  with  gra- 
tification— *  an  uncommonly  well- 
behayed  boy.' 

'That  la  your  opinion,  Jerome,' 
the  lady  said. 

And  simultaneously  her  con- 
ciliating husband  yentured  to  say, 

'1  quite  think  with  you,  Je- 
lome.' 

Upon  which  his  lady,  wheel- 
ing upon  him  with  great  asperity, 
caUed  out, '  Samuel,  please  wait 
till  you  are  spoken  to  1' 

Her  whole  behayiour  produced  a 
Tiaible  effect  upon  Jerome  Dawe. 
By  this  time  he  showed  scarcely 
a  teace  of  his  habitual  pomp  and' 
dignity,  and  could  hardly  be  iden- 
tified with  the  terrible  rebuker 
who  had  so  lately  threatened  his 
n^hew.  And  Mrs.  Sally  Badger, 
who  through  all  her  aggressions 
of  manner  an4  speech  kept  her 


eyes  keenly  set  on  Jeronie  Dawe, 
marking  eyery  change  of  his  fea* 
tures,  said  here  in  the  same 
minatory  style, 

'  Now  that  the  boy  is  gone, 
Jerome,  I  haye  something  to  say 
to  you.' 


CHAPTER  III. 

SHOWS  BT  EXPERIMENT  THAT  A  FID- 
DLE CAN  80MUTIHE8  MAKE  A8 
MUCH  NOISE  AS  A  DRUM. 

*  Sallt,'  said  Jerome,  with  deep- 
ening uneasiness,  ^I  am  always 
delighted  to  hear  anything  you 
haye  to  say.' 

*  She  speaks  so  to  the  point, 
you  see,'  Mr.  Badger  interjected. 

'Samuel,'  his  wife  said  more 
determined  than  oyer,  ''wiU  you 
wait  till  you  are  spoken  to  f 

'I  was  only  making  a  little 
preface  to  your  remarks,  my  dear,' 
poor  Samuel  rejoined,  trying  to 
coyer  his  humiliation  with  a  witi- 
cism. 

'  Thank  you,'  retorted  his  wife. 
'  I  can  make  my  own  prefaces.' 
At  which  word  she  fixed  her  gase 
on  Jerome  Dawe  with  significance, 
and  saw  that  he  shifted  in  his 
chair  a  third  time. 

'You  are  appointed  guardian 
to  the  little  Walsinghams )' 

The  question  was  inflected  in* 
terrogatiyely,  so  Jerome  Dawe 
answered, 

'lam.' 

'Of  course  you  will  haye  to 
place  them  under  the  care  of  some 
experienced  person  who  will  bring 
them  up  V 

'  So  it  appears,' he  replied  again* 

'  Jerome,'  the  lady  said,  '  I  will 
take  charge  of  those  children.' 

This  might  appear  to  be  an  offer, 
but  the  tone  in  which  it  was  de* 
liyered  showed  that  it  was  an 
announcement. 

'  Sally,'  Jerome  Dawe  replied, 
turning  quite  red  with  confusion, 
'I  must  consider  that  matter.* 
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*  Nothing  of  the  kind,*  she  an- 
swered, with  astonishing  decision. 

*  We  are  poor.  The  money  allow- 
ance will  he  of  great  importance 
to  as;  and  heing  your  relattves, 
nothing  is  more  likely  than  that 
we  shonld  undertake  the  care  of 
your  wards.' 

*  That  isquite  true,' the  unhappy 
Jerome  Dawe  said,  *  but — ' 

*  BtU  r  the  lady  cried,  catching 
him  up.  'Shall  I  tell  you,  Je- 
rome, what  is  on  the  other  side 
of  that  "hut"?  You  have  pro- 
mised the  care  of  the  children  to 
your  dear  friends  the  Ruddocks  !' 

*0,  no,  Sally,*  he  answered, 
speaking  for  the  first  time  with 
some  sign  of  courage,  *  I  have  not 
promised* 

*  Something  very  like  it,  then,* 
she  retorted  scornfully.  She  was 
not  going  to  split  straws  with 
him.  'No  matter:  the  children 
shall  not  go  to  the  Euddocks.' 

'  You  think  not,  Sally  V  said  he 
submissively. 

•If  she  says  "not,"'  Samuel 
remarked,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
of  experience,  ' "  not "  it  will  be.* 

'  Samuel,'  his  wife  cried  angrily, 

*  hold  your  tongue  1  I  was  going 
to  say,  Jerome,  that  Ruddock  and 
his  wife  think  themselves  very 
clever.  I  See  through  their  plan. 
These  girls  are  to  be  brought  up 
in  their  house.  In  due  time  one 
girl  is  to  marry  Eugene.' 

'  Now  really,  Sally,  with  your 
good  sense,  to  talk  of  marriage, 
when  the  boy  is  twelve  and  the 
girl  not  ten !' 

'  It  is  not  my  good  sense  that 
is  concerned,'  Mrs.  Badger  replied 
sarcastically.  '  However,  I  came 
here  to-night  to  tell  you  that  it 
will  not  do.  People  would  talk. 
It  would  make  a  scandal.  Besides, 
we  want  the  money  allowance, 
Jerome,'  she  said,  looking  him 
full  in  the  face.  'You  promise 
the  care  of  those  children  to  me 
before  I  leave  this  room !' 


It  was  a  curious  study.  Jerome 
Dawe  was  masculine,  wealthy, 
pompous,  and  with  a  reputation 
for  moral  as  well  as  physical 
courage.  Mrs.  Badger  was  only 
his  niece ;  she  was  poor;  she  had 
lowered  herself  by  her  marriage. 
All  the  odds  in  a  struggle  of  thid 
kind  were  against  her ;  and  yet 
so  well  did  she  know  her  relative, 
and  BO  daringly  had  she  reduced 
him  to  an  extremity  of  fear,  that 
she  was  altogether  his  mistress.  It 
was  most  awkward  for  Jerome 
Dawe.  He  knew  that  he  had 
virtually,  if  not  literally,  promised 
the  care  of  the  children  to  the 
Ruddocks.  The  interest  of  the 
Ruddocks  he  had  really  at  heart. 
And  even  now  one  syllable  deli- 
vered with  proper  emphasis  would 
set  him  free  of  this  oppressive 
SaUy  Badger.  But  Jerome  could 
not  frame  that  syllable,  and  Mrs. 
Badger  knew  he  could  not,  and 
she  kept  her  gaze  set  upon  him. 
with  unrelaxing  severity. 

*  You  promise,  Jerome  f 

'  Yes — I  promise.' 

'Samuel  and  myself  are  to 
have  charge  of  those  children 
until  they  come  of  age  V 

'You  are  to  have  charge  of 
those  children  until  they  come 
of  age.* 

Jerome  Dawe  attempted  to  say 
this  with  something  of  the  air  of  a 
free  agent.  Even  in  his  extreme 
subjection  he  clung  to  the  fiction 
of  independence. 

'You  hear,  Samuel?'  the  lady 
said,  registering  a  witness  of  the 
contract  on  the  spot. 

'  O  yes,  I  hear,'  her  husband 
answered.  'You  see,  my  dear, 
Jerome  has  a  particularly  clear 
voice.  I  have  repeatedly  noticed 
Jerome's  particularly  clear  voice.' 

'  I  have  to  call  on  the  Ruddocks 
in  the  morning,'  the  managing 
woman  continued,  reading  her 
relative's  thoughts.  '  I  shall  tell 
them  of  this  arrangement.' 
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'Toa  will  f  exclaimed  Jerome 
Dawe,  ezpressing  his  relief  at  this 
offer^  hefoie  he  saw  how  hnmiliat- 
iog  it  was  to  himselt  '  That  will 
be  kind,  SaUy.' 

'  Thej  will  he  angTv/  the  lady 
said.  '  I  like  to  see  such  people 
angiy.  They  will  storm :  so  they 
may.  If  they  do  not  storm,  and 
pretend  to  be  satisfied,  they  will 
dislike  this  upset  all  the  more. 
It  is  not  the  first  time  I  have 
made  these  people  feel,  and  it 
shall  not  be  the  last.  However, 
Jerome,  I  will  say  you  have  acted 
most  handsomely.' 

Before  Jerome  Dawe  could  taste 
the  flsToor  of  a  compliment  for 
which  he  must  pay  so  dearly,  a 
singular  and  alarming  noise  out- 
side attracted  their  attention,  and 
immediately  the  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  Sholto  was  seen  on  the 
threshold     desperately    engaged 
wiih  a  cock  and  a  hen.     He  had 
been  trying  to  put  the  fowls  into 
harness  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
them  in  triumph  round  the  par- 
lour, and  the  birds  objecting  to 
the  preliminary  arrangements   a 
disturbance   arose.     The   upshot 
▼as  that  the  door  flew  open,  and 
the  cock  and  hen  broke  loose,  and 
dashed  wildly  into  the  room  with 
A  most   maddening    flutter  and 
clatter.    All  was  confusion  in  an 
instant.    Mrs.  Badger  jumped  on 
a  chair,  and  began  to  gesticulate 
as  if  she  were  delivering  a  public 
oiation;  her    husband  tried    to 
Becnre  the  hen ;  Sholto  tore  wildly 
after  the  fugitive  cock ;  and  Je- 
rome Dawe  caught  up  'Shake- 
speare'   and     made     after    his 
nephew.    The  results  were  dread- 
foL  <  Shakespeare'  was  used  with, 
terrific  effect ;  Sholto  yelled ;  the 
cock  and  hen  cluttered  and  zig- 
zagged inall  directions;  andflnally, 
as  Jerome  Dawe  was  pursuing 
his  nephew  round  the  table,  the 
boy  stombled  and  fell  light  upon 
the  Cremona,  which  with  a  ter* 


rifle  crash  ceased  as  a  musical  in- 
strument to  be.  This  was  like  a 
stroke  of  enchantment.  The  whole 
company  stood  still ;  the  very  cock 
and  hen  stopped  in  their  wild 
career,  and  seemed  afraid  even  to 
wink  ;•  Jerome  Dawe  stood  petri- 
fied, and  *  Shakespeare '  fell  from 
his  hand ;  and  poor  Sholto,  who 
had  turned  as  pale  as  death,  after  a 
second's  irresolution,  bolted  from 
the  room. 

Mr.  Badger  was  the  first  to 
speak.  He  took  up  the  shattered 
violin,  which  was  smashed  like  a 
bandbox  and  hopelessly  ruined. 
After  regarding  the  crashed  car- 
case in  silence  for  a  full  minute, 
Mr.  Badger  said  in  his  pacific  way, 

'  Do  you  know,  I  don't  really 
think — I  don't  really  think ' — he 
said  this  for  the  second  time  with 
the  most  milky  mildness — *that 
this  instrument  will  ever  be  of 
any  great  use  again.' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TWO  VERT  TOUNG  GENTLBICEN,  SIT- 
TING ON  THE  END  OF  A  BED,  DIS- 
CUSS A  VEBT  ANOIENT  QUESTION. 

It  was  late  that  night,  and 
poor  Sholto  had  received  such 
discipline  as  eflectually  prevented 
sleep  from  closing  his  eyelids.  He 
had  crept  into  little  Eugene's 
room  for  sympathy,  and  Eugene 
had  inspected  with  great  com- 
miseration certain  weals  which 
his  friend  bore  as  remembrancers 
of  the  evening's  frolic.  The  fact 
was,  Jerome  Dawe  had  tried  to 
make  the  boy  cry,  which  Sholto, 
being  a  stout-hearted  little  fellow, 
would  not  do.  He  bore  his  cas- 
tigation  patiently  enough,  know- 
ing he  deserved  it ;  but  not  a 
groan  could  his  uncle  flog  out  of 
him.  ]N"ow,  Jerome  was  hot-tem- 
pered, and  moreover  very  valiant, 
and  he  went  on  floggisg  until  the 
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thought  struck  him  that  it  might 
be  awkward  if  he  had  to  explain 
his  proceedings  at  length  before 
a  coroner.  This  no  sooner  oc- 
curred to  his  mind  than  with 
great  expedition  he  hurried  his 
nephew  off  to  bed.  Sholto's  pun- 
ishment had  indeed  been  cruelly 
severe,  and  was  the  less  to  be  jus- 
tified as  it  had  turned  out  that 
the  crushed  violin  w^s  not  the 
Cremona  after  all,  but  only  that 
on  which  Eugene  was  learning 
his  notes,  which  was  worth  no 
more  than  a  few  shillings. 

However,  by  this  time  Sholto 
had  recovered  from  the  severer 
pains,  and  little  Eugene  had  ex- 
pressed all  the  sympathy  he  could; 
and  now  the  two  small  boys  were 
sitting  perched  on  the  bed  in 
their  night  attire,  with  their  hands 
clasped  round  their  knees,  look- 
ing like  the  pictures  of  penguins  in 
the  natural  history  books. 

'Are  you  fond  of  girls,  Eugene?' 
asked  Sholto,  when  some  pre- 
vious subject  of  conversation  was 
exhausted. 

'  Girls  ! '  exclaimed  Eugene. 
*  Fond  of  girls  !    ^^o,  I  hate  girls.' 

*  I  don't/ replied  Sholto  thought- 
fully. *  J!^ot  altogether.  I  think 
they  are  rather  nice.' 

*  O,  I  hate  tliem,'  little  Eugene 
said  emphatically. 

'  There  is  rather  a  nice  girl  at 
the  haberdasher's  shop  on  the 
hill,'  Sholto  continued.  *  I  think 
she  is  the  daughter  of  the  shop- 
man, and  I  know  her  name  is 
Ellen.  She  has  got  very  nice 
eyes;  I  don't  exactly  know  the 
colour,  but  they  look  capital.  I 
don't  know  that  she  cares  for  me, 
but  I  go  and  buy  things  of  her ; 
only  last  time  she  charged  me 
sixpence  for  a  threepenny  bottle 
of  scent,  I  don't  think  that  was 
fair;  do  you,  Eugene?' 

*  Certainly  not,'  Eugene  replied 
energetically.  *  Catch  me  buying 
scent  of  any  girl  1' 


'  However,'  said  Sholto,  '  I  did 
not  say  anything,  because  I  did 
not  want  her  to  think  me  mean. 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  would 
like  to  marry  her  after  that.' 

'.What  are  you  going  to  be, 
Sholto  ? '  Eugene  asked.  The 
question  was  suggested  by  Shol- 
to's  mention  of  matrimonial  en- 
gagements. 

*  An  officer,'  Sholto  replied.  *  I 
want  to  be  in  battles  and  that 
sort  of  thing.  I  should  like  to 
be  at  the  head  of  my  men,  you 
know,  leading  them  on  to  vic- 
tory.' 

'I  should  not  care  for  that,' 
little  Eugene  remarked,  shaking 
his  head;  'besides,  Sholto,  have 
yon  money  enough  to  be  an 
officer  1^ 

'What  does  an  officer  want 
with  money  V  Sholto  demanded. 

*  0, 1  don't  know,*  practical  lit- 
tle Eugene  replied.  '  I  hear  papa 
and  mamma  talk  about  it  some- 
times, and  they  say  an  officer 
wants  all  sorts  of  things,  and  has 
to  spend  a  lot.* 

'  Now,  what  can  an  officer  wanti' 
Sholto  argued.  '  Let  us  see.  He 
wants  his  sword — ^and  his  bed — 
and  he  might  have  a  war  trumpet, 
you  know — and  a  chair — and  a 
table.' 

*  But  suppose  you  married  El- 
len V  suggested  Eugene. 

'  Then,'  Sholto  answered  grave- 
ly, 'we  should  want  another  chair.' 

This  reply  seemed  so  fit  and 
final  that  little  Eugene  did  not 
venture  to  question  it,  and  for  a 
moment  the  conversation  fiagged, 
until  Sholto  took  it  up  again. 

'  It  is  no  use,  Eugene,  your  talk- 
ing about  hating  girls,  because  you 
have  got  to  marry.  I  heard  uncle 
talking  with  your  father,  and  they 
were  saying  that  some  girl  they 
were  speaking  about  would  make  a 
capital  wife  for  you.  They  called 
her  Mildred,  and  they  said  she 
would  be  very  rich.' 
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'I  shonld  like  her  to  be  rich/ 
remarked  Engene. 

*I  shonld  not  mind/  Sholto 
said.  'What  has  a  soldier  to 
do  with  money )  His  wife  must 
be  leady  to  go  with  him,  you 
know ;  and  when  they  are  on  cam- 
paigns they  cannot  spend  much, 
even  if  they  try,  because  there 
are  no  shops,  you  see/ 

*  Bat  you  would  not  be  on  cam- 
paigns all  the  time,'  Eugene  re- 
plied, having  evidently  a  more 
accurate  foresight  of  life  than  his 
elder. 

'Then,*  retort-ed  Sholto,  'the 
rest  of  GOT  time  we  should  live  in 
knacks.* 

Sholto,'  little  Eugene  said, 
after  a  pause.  He  did  not  seem 
to  have  noticed  the  last  remark. 

*Ye8,  Eugene.* 

'  Did  they  say  that  girl  is  very 
richr        ^ 

'  0,  immensely  rich,  I  heard  my 
uncle  say.  She  has  a  sister  called 
Violet,  and  my  uncle  said,  "  Poor 
Vioisty  none  of  the  moTiey  will  come 
io  ker;  all  will  go  to  Mildred." 
Do  you  know,  Eugene,  I  felt  very 
sorry  for  Violet  I  wonder  what 
she  has  done  that  she  is  to  have 
no  money  1  I  took  a  dislike  to 
Mildred  when  I  heard  it,  and  I 
^fanted  to  help  Violet.' 

*  Perhaps  Mildred  had  nothing 
to  say  to  it,*  Eugene  suggested. 
'I  do  not  see  that  she  is  to  be 
blamed,  and  I  do  not  see  what  we 
We  to  say  to  helping  Violet.' 

'Anyhow,  Mildred  ought  to 
give  up  half  to  Violet/  Sholto 
said. 

'Perhaps  she  will  give  her  some/ 
Eugene  answered. 
Ilpon  this    followed    a^  long 

pause. 

'Sholto,*  Eugene  called  out 
'  Yes,  Eugene.' 

*  I  like  Mildred.' 

*  And  I  like  Violet/ 


'  I  am  getting  tired,  Sholto.' 
'  So  am  I.    Good-night' 


*  Good-night.' 


And  that  very  night,  while 
these  two  little  boys  lay  sleep- 
ing, a  steam-packet  was  ploughing 
its  way  across  the  water  from 
France  to  England.  The  sea  was 
smooth,  except  where  the  prow  of 
the  Bwi&i  ship  parted  it  into  white 
dividing  waves,  which  fell  back  in 
great  roUs  of  spray  that  glistened 
like  snow  in  the  full  moonlight 
The  sky  was  like  the  water,  clear 
and  stilL  In  a  little  berth  of  the 
ladies*  cabin,  the  two  small  girls, 
Mildred  and  Violet,  were  lying 
side  by  side,  Violet  sleeping,  and 
Mildred  wide  awake.  The  little 
creature  sometimes  watched  the 
slumbering  figures  round  her; 
sometimes  wondered  what  the  oc- 
casional footsteps  on  the  deck 
meant — was  it  the  captain  taking 
care  of  them  all?  sometimes  she 
tried,  by  the  dim  lamplight,  to 
decipher  the  carved  woodwork 
on  the  other  side  of  the  cabin ; 
sometimes  she  shrank  back  half 
in  wonder,  half  in  fear,  to  see 
through  the  little  round  window 
the  white  foam  go  dashing  by. 
Then  she  looked  at  Violet  sleep- 
ing peacefully.  Frail  and  sad  was 
that  white  face  with  its  long  eye- 
lashes and  its  mass  of  dark  hair. 
Mildred  noticed  that  her  sister's 
shoulder  was  uncovered,  and  soft- 
ly drew  the  blanket  over  it  to 
keep  her  from  the  cold.  Then  she 
thought  of  the  wide  lonely  sea,  the 
land  they  were  going  back  to,  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  the  strange 
people  that  would  soon  be  taking 
care  of  them  both,  and  her  eyes 
filled  up.  She  hid  her  face  in 
the  quilt  to  stifle  her  crying,  lest ' 
Violet  should  hear;  and  shesobbed 
out  the  sorrow  of  her  lonely  heart, 
*  0  mamma,  mamma  P 
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MABK  LEMON. 

(With  a  Portrait.) 


Tender  memories  of  Mark  Lemon 
cling  about  the  history  of  London 
Society.  When  this  magazine 
stood  alone,  as  a  popular  miscel- 
lany of  admirably-illustrated  light 
literature,  Mark  Lemon  was  among 
its  leading  contributors.  During 
many  years  he  wrote  for  it  an 
annual  story.  When  he  died  his 
usual  December  pages  were  filled 
by  an  article  entitled  '  Our  Christ- 
mas Contributor.'  The  in  me- 
moriam  tribute  was  from  my  pen. 
In  later  days  I  told  *  The  True 
Story  of  Punch*  in  these  columns. 
Christmas  is  here  again,  and  the 
Editor,  moved  by  the  solemnly-fes- 
tiye season,  looks  back  as  the  rest  of 
us  do.  I  can  imagine  him  counting 
up  those  quite  genial  stories  from 
the  pen  of  Mark  Lemon  which 
were  wont  to  adorn  his  extra 
number.  Mark  Lemon  was  the 
friendly  model  of  more  than  one 
artist  for  pictures  of  .'Father 
Christmas'  himself.  Poor  Eltze 
drew  him  in  that  character  in  one 
of  the  last  black-and-white  studies 
that  he  ever  made  upon  the  wood. 
It  was  engraved  by  Swain  for  the 
Illustrated  Midland  News,  *  Fa- 
ther Christmas '  was  shown  at  a 
game  of  romps  with  a  bevy  of 
boys  and  girls.  The  pleasant 
editor  of  Punch  loved  little  chil- 
dien.  Mr.  Eltze  made  a  typical 
picture  of  Mark  Lemon,  as  well 
as  a  characteristic  representation 
of  the  spirit  of  the  time,  when  he 
depicted  his  large  figure  and  genial 
face  as  the  centre  of  a  happy  do- 
mestic circle.  In  London  Society 
first  appeared  the  popular  series 
of  papers,  with  many  Olustrations 


from  rare  old  prints,  entitled,  *  Up 
and  Down  the  London  Streets.' 
These  were  afterwards  republished 
in  a  volume,  which  is  now  very 
scarce. 

Eesolving  to  present  to  bis 
readers  a  new  portrait  of  an  old 
friend,  Mr.  Hogg  lays  his  finger 
upon  another  name  not  unfamiliar 
to  the  readers  of  London  Society 
years  ago,  and  asks  me  to  write 
Ihe  accompanying  text.  What  is 
there  left  to  be  said  of  the  man 
who  was  not  a  scholar  in  the 
academic  sense,  but  who  was  wise 
beyond  scholarship?  A  ballad- 
maker,  a  playwright,  a  novelist,  he 
did  not  astonish  the  world,  but  he 
left  it  none  the  worse  for  any  line 
he  ever  wrote.  His  *  Old  Time 
and  I'  and  *  When  we  were  Boys 
Together'  are  songs  that  live. 
His  Hearts  are  Trumps  and 
Orandfather  Whitehead  -are  plays 
that  hold  the  stage.  Wait  for 
the  End  and  Loved  at  Last  are 
among  the  best  novels  of  the 
genial  matter-of-fact  school  of 
his  day.  His  Enchanted  Doll  and 
The  Legends  of  Number  Nip  have 
excited  the  wonder  and  aidmira- 
tion  of  thousands  of  children. 
When  men  think  of  the  author  of 
Pickwick  as  an  actor,  they  also 
remember  his  companion  and 
friend  Mark  Lemon. 

I  was  at  Chatsworth  recently, 
and,  among  other  matters  associ- 
ated with  the  hospitalities  of  the 
ducal  mansion,  I  found  myself 
recalling  the  happy  days  Mark 
Lemon  and  some  of  his  friends 
spent  there.  The  late  duke  evi- 
dently delighted  in  the  society  of 
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liteiazy  men.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
who  had  nsen  &om.  head-gardener 
to  intimate  friend,  was  one  of  the 
few  otttBideis  who  had  a  seat  at 
the  Punch  dinners.  living  in  a 
mmiatare  palace  of  his  own,  with- 
in the  gates  of  Chatsworth  Park, 
he  was  on  familiar  terms  with 
hoth  parties,  and  helped  to  *  make 
things  pleasant'  all  round.  It 
was  Ptmehf  yon  know,  that  named 
^ir.  Pazton's  hmlding  '  the  Crys- 
tal Palace.'  Sundry  of  the  mem- 
hers  of  Mark  Lemon's  staff  were 
fieqaent  visitors  to  Chatsworth, 
and  they  are  remembered  to  this 
day  by  ^e  people  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It  will  possibly  be  in 
his  character  as  the  feither  of 
Ftmeh  that  Mark  Lemon  will  go 
down  to  posterity  in  the  contem- 
porary history  of  his  time.  He 
will  also  be  chronicled  in  the 
records  of  the  stage  as  one  of  the 
men  who  played  Falstaff  without 
padding. 

There  are  varions  opinions  as 
to  the  merits  of  his  representa- 
tion of  this  character.     I  venture 
to  say  that  the  critics  who  only 
saw  his  performances  in  London 
did  not  see  him  at  his  best   Mark 
Lemon  was  a  bashful  man.    He 
was  very  sensitive  to  critidsm, 
and  he  was  never  quite  able  to 
fling  off  a  certain    self-restraint 
which  characterised  his  acting  in 
London.    Add  to  this  the  novelty 
of  the  work,  his  want  of  practice, 
the  anxieties  attending  hils  other 
labours,  and   some   heavy  pecu- 
niary losses  in  which  he  was  in- 
volved at  the  time,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  he  was  handicapped. 
It  was  not  until  his  appearance  in 
Scotland  that  he  can  be  said  to 
have  done  justice  to  himself  in 
Falstaff.     He  always   expressed 
gieat  pleasure  at  the  reception  he 
received  in    the    north.     *My 
Scotch  tour,'  he  said,  *  was  one  of 
the  happiest   experiences  of  my 
life.'    There  was  something  very 
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quaint  and  interesting  in  the  dress- 
ing of  the  stage  in  this  representa- 
tion of  the  story  of  the  fat  knight ; 
and  there  wasa  realism  in  theactor's 
business  which  gave  one  the  idek 
of  the  full  artistic  use  of  a  physical 
fitness  for  the  part  On  the  other 
hand,  I  think  I  have  seen  better 
impersonations  of  the  character 
by  men  who  had  to  pad  for  it 
than  by  those  who  had  not.  Mark 
Lemon's  scenes  with  the  page 
were  admirable  in  their  mock 
heroics.  The  severe  moralist  re- 
gards the  downfiedl  of  Falstaff  as 
an  impressive  retributive  picture 
of  well-deserved  punishment.  But 
Mark  Lemon,  as  the  curtain  fell, 
left  his  audience  full  of  that  keen 
regret  which  the  essayist  felt  who 
imagined  Falstaff's  failings  were 
assumed  for  the  amusement  of 
himself  and  others.  Of  course 
this  is  not  the  right  view;  but 
sympathy  with  the  humour  of  the 
part  might  well  inspire  it,  and 
this  no  doubt  induced  Mark 
Lemon  to  play  Falstaff,  *  the  man 
in  buckram  scene,'  as  if  he  really 
did  know  that  the  Prince  was 
drawing  him  out. 

*  I  am  not  only  witty  in  myself^ 
but  the  cause  that  wit  is  in  other 
men,'  was  often  applied  to  Mark 
Lemon  as  the  editor  of  Punch  in 
the  personal  press  notices  that 
appeared  in  connection  with  his 
acting  tour.  The  compUment  was 
well  deserved.  A  model  editor, 
he  not  only  inspired  his  staff 
with  clever  ideas,  but  he  was 
generous  in  his  appreciation  of 
their  l^t  hits.  Says  Cumberland 
of  Shakespeare's  Falstaff, '  He  con- 
ducts himself  with  equal  modera- 
tion towards  others;  his  wit 
lightens,  but  does  not  bum ;  and 
he  is  not  more  inoffensive  when 
the  joker  than  when  joked  upon. 
Temper  and  good-humour  were 
necessary  to  his  position.'  One 
may  aptly  use  this  same  language 
to  describe  Mark  Lemon  and  hi9 
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staff.  The  late  Mr.  Hain  Fm- 
weUj  in  a  book  on  Modem  Men  of 
Letters,  said,  by  way  of  apology 
for  not  quoting  any  of  his  writ- 
ings, 'llierefore,  O  reader!  re- 
membering the  sweet  and  gentle 
nature  of  the  man,  take  down  any 
volume  of  Punchy  and  selecting, 
not  the  long  articles,  but  the 
admirably  fitted  padding  (for  the 
last  thirty  years),  pick  out  the 
sweetest,  neatest,  and  the  most 
pointed  paragraphs  and  epigrams, 
and  put  them  down  with  a  clear 
conscience  to  its  editor,  Mark 
Lemon.'  If  this  suggests  too 
broad  a  margin  of  activity  for  the 
editorial  pen,  there  are,  neverthe- 
less, many  numbers  of  Punchy 
some  twenty  years  ago,  of  which 
it  might  be  said  with  perfect 
truth.  For  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  he  swayed  the  for- 
tunes of  the  most  influential  of 
the  world's  'comic  papers,'  and 
his  policy  never  wavered  from 
that  high  moral  tone  of  wholesome 
fun  and  eaznes  t  satire  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  Punch,  and 
upon  which  his  successors*  have 
builded. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  a 
man  of  letters  or  science,  whose 
name  may  be  popular  not  only  in 
his  own  country,  but  conspicuous 
even  in  other  lands,  is  often  hardly 
known  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood where  he  lives.  'His 
ordinary  acquaintance,  who  see 
him  in  his  every-day  habits,  imih 
gine  there  can  be  nothing  very 
wonderful  about  a  perscm  who,  in 
manners  and  appearance,  differs 
so  little  from  the  rest  of  his  spe- 
cies.' 

Agricola  may  be  mentioned  as 
a  very  ancient  case  in  point.  In 
modem  times  Orabbe  may  be 
quoted.  He  was  surprised  when 
he  came  up  to  London  to  find  that 
he  was  well  known.  'In  my 
own  village,'  he  said,  '  they  think 
nothing  of  me.' 


Mark  Lemon  was  an  exceptLon 
to  what  appears  to  be  almost  *  the 
rule.'  But  he  did  differ  some- 
what in  appearance  from  the  rest 
of  his  species.  He  was  known 
and  beloved  by  the  villagers  of 
Crawley.  They  were  as  proud  of 
having  the  editor  of  Punch  a 
resident  among  them  as  the  sta- 
dents,  on  the  'grand  day'  of  the 
Honourable  Society  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  were  to  wdcome  his  latest 
successor,  Mr.  F.  C.  Bnmand, 
among  the  distinguished  guests  pre- 
sent in  their  historic  halL 

Mark  Lemon  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don, November  30,  1811,  in  a 
house  which  stood  on  part  of  the 
site  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Bazaar 
in  Oxford-street.  At  five  yean 
of  age  he  was  sent  to  live  with 
his  grandfather,  who  was  a  farmer. 
He  was  educated  by  the  Kev. 
James  Wilding.  At  an  early  age 
he  left  school,  and  began  to  write 
for  the  newspapers.  His  father 
dying,  his  motiier  married  a  second 
time,  and,  through  his  father-in- 
law,  the  young  fellow  became 
associated  with  Vere/s  Brewery 
in  Kentish  Town,  an  undertakihg 
of  which,  for  a  short  time,  he  be- 
came the  manager.  Later  in  life, 
owing  to  a  family  disagreement^ 
the  Yerey  influence  led  to  his  in- 
vesting in  the  lease  of  a  tavern  in 
Wych-street.  He  was  advised  that 
a  rapid  fortune  would  compensate 
him  for  the  disagreeable  character 
of  the  business.  In  three  months, 
however,  he  gave  it  up,  and  de- 
voted himself  wholly  to  literature. 
It  was  a  stony  path,  the  new  one 
which  he  had  chosen  (and  which 
he  had  long  desired  to  tread),  but 
it  had  its  pleasures  and  its  privi- 
leges. His  first  successes  were  in 
writings  for  the  stage.  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Webster  produced  his  first 
play,  and  Mrs.  Stirling,  I  believe, 
appeared  in  it.  His  life  was  a  busy 
one,  but  not  eventful  in  respect 
of  materials  for  an  exciting  bio- 
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giaphy.  The  stoiy  of  Punch  may 
be  said  to  be  his  history.  A 
kindly,  warm-hearted,  genial  "mn.n^ 
of  varied  and  excellent  parts,  he 
was  a  good  hnsband,  an  indolgent 
&tlier,  and  a  deyoted  Mend. 
Since  I  first  knew  him,  a  brilliant 
company  of  men  nnth  whom  he 
was  on  close  terms  of  personal 


intercourse  have,  with  himself, 
'joined  the  majority.'  If  a  man 
is  known  by  the  society  he  keeps, 
Mark  Lemon's  epitaph  might  have 
been  confined  to  the  record  that 
he  was  the  friend  and  fellow- 
worker  of  Thackeray,  Dickens, 
Jerrold,  Hood,  Leech,  Brooks,  and 
Taylor.  joskph  hatton. 


'FAIS  LE  DROIT— ADVIENNE  QUE  POURRA!' 


We  were  six  Mends,  a  joyous  band,  sworn  to  face  the  world  together, 
linked  to  strive  or  die  for  right — ^for  fair  or  stormy  weather. 

And  on  oar  banner  this  we  bore, 

Only  this — no  need  for  more — 

'  Fais  le  droit — advienne  que  pourra  P 

One  deeps  in  the  shade  of  the  cross  we  planted  in  heathen  land ; 
We  stood  on  the  cliff  when  his  ship  sailed  by,  and  as  he  waved  his 
band, 

Came  floating  fSaintly  through  the  air 
The  words  our  brother  was  saying  there, 

^  Fais  le  droit — advienne  que  pourra.' 

Two  fought  the  battle  of  life  together,  in  the  city's  crowded  lanes, 
In  fever's  noisome  courts  they  fell,  wrestling  with  Death  for  his  gains ; 

Together  we  watdied  them  pass  away, 

Softly,  some  still  voice  seemed  to  say, 

'  Fais  le  droit — advienne  que  pourra !' 

One  kept  guard  on  a  sinking  wreck,  a  lad  at  his  sid^  while  the  crew 
Polled  off  in  the  boats.    They  shouted  '  Come  one  1  there  is  not  room 
for  two  r 

He  bade  the  lad  go,  leave  him  there ; 

They  heard  him  mutter  one  short  prayer — 

*  FaiB  le  droit — advienne  que  pourra  i' 

The  younger  one,  whose  dear  bright  life  scarce  ever  a  care  had  known, 
Died  fighting  for  honour,  yet  not  by  the  sword ;  fainting,  sun-smitten, 
alone. 

He  died  as  he  lived,  uncomplaining  and  brave ; 
The  Indian  sun  whitens  the  words  on  his  grave, 

'  Fais  le  droit — advieime  que  pouna !' 

Alone  I  am  left  a  gray-haired  man — ^last  of  that  joyous  4)and, 
Yet  are  we  together,  if  only  I  true  to  our  watchword  stand ; 

And  surely  the  tie  a  moment  riven 

On  earth,  shall  again  be  knit  in  heaven  1 

*  Flos  le  droit— -advieime  que  pourra  f 

8.  B.  ■• 
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Rowland  Hill's  once-famous  cha- 
pel, which  was  in  process  of  erec- 
tion while  the  Surrey  Theatre  was 
being  built,  so  greatly  to  tihe  an- 
noyance of  that  eccentric  preacher, 
no  longer  exists.  It  has  been 
converted  into  a  shop  and  ware- 
house, but  the  theatre  still  flour- 
ishes. Even  in  its  building  it  was 
the  more  fortunate,  for  Bowland 
Hill,  comparing  the  two  buildings 
to  ships,  said,  in  one  of  his  ser- 
mons, 

'  The  object  of  both  these  crafts 
is  to  reach  the  spicy  port  as  soon 
as  possible ;  but  the  devil's  ship, 
if  not  a  better  vessel,  is  more  ac- 
tively manned;  for,  to  do  Satan 
justice,  he  is  always  industrious. 
Let  it  ODly  land,  and  the  whole 
shore  will  become  tainted,  and 
you  will  be  poisoned  on  the  very 
pastures  which  ought  to  be 
yours.' 

For  a  time,  however,  tKe  chapel 
had  the  best  of  it,  being  immensely 
attractive,  while  the  theatre  passed 
through  a  series  of  disasters  and 
failures.  It  opened  as  a  place 
for  equestrian  performances  and  a 
school  for  the  stage,  in  which 
only  children  were  to  be  the  play- 
ers; but,  having  no  license  for 
genuine  theatrical  entertainments, 
the  Surrey  magistrates  shut  it  up. 
When  reopened,  with  a  license 
for  musical  dramas,  and  success- 
ful, the  shareholders  bogan  to 
quarrel,  and  litigation  brought  it 
to  grief.  In  If  89,  John  Ptdmer, 
being  then  a  prisoner  for  debt 
within  the  Bules  of  the  King's 
Bench,  was  just  beginning  to 
prosper  in  it,  when  he  was  seized 
and  clapped  into  the  Surrey  Gaol 
as  a  rogue   and  vagabond.     In 


1794,  after  the  playhouse  had 
been  closed  for  two  years  or  more, 
Mr.  J.  Jones,  and  lus  son-in-law, 
a  popular  dramatic  author  and  ac- 
tor, raised  its  fortunes;  and  in 
1805,  when  it  was  insured  for 
only  three  thousand  pounds,  fire 
destroyed  it  It  was  rebuilt  and 
reopened  in  1806,  with  so  little 
success  that,  three  years  after,  it 
was  advertised  for  sale.  Then 
began  the  triumphant  reign  of  the 
stage  monarch,  Eobert  WUliam 
EUiston,  who  altered,  improved, 
and  rechristened  it  '  The  Royal 
Surrey  Theatre,'  for  it  had  been 
previously  known  as  *  The  Hoyal 
Circus.' 

In  the  year  1810  its  circos  or 
ride  had  been  covered  in  with 
rows  of  seatSy  its  stables  converted 
into  saloons,  and  where  the  man- 
agers had  been  refreshments  were 
served,  'choice  fruit  and  lemon- 
ade.' The  ceiling  had  been  gor- 
geously painted,  the  proscenium 
redecorated  and  gilded,  and  spec- 
tacular melodrama,  ballet,  and 
pantomime  were  the  weapons 
with  which  the  eccentric,  bold- 
ly enterpri^g  manage  of  that 
day  challenged  fortune  south  of 
the  Thames.  Macbeihj  to  avoid 
offending  the  powers  above,  was 
played  to  music,  and  so  was  The 
Beauz^  Stratagem^  ih  which  Miss 
Sally  Booth  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance before  the  southern  play- 
goers ;*  and  for  the  pantomime — 
alas  and  alack  the  day  I — ^Elliston 
engaged  two  columbines,  '  that 
sparUing  brunette  of  foreign  as- 

*  The  lioenBe  then  obtained  did  not 
permit  the  introdnction  of  dialogue  on 
the  stage  of  any  but  the  patent  theatres 
vithont  the  oontinuons  accompaniment  of 
music. 
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pect  and  tender  yean/  Miss  Gi- 
iDQZ,  and  ^  Mias  Taylor,  whose 
penonal  charms  were  of  no  infe- 
rior description.  The  *  tender 
yean '  of  Miss  Giroox  appear  to 
be  somewhat  problematical;  for 
the  late  Walter  Donaldson,  when 
he  saw  her  dance  in  1826,  de- 
scribed her  as  aged  and  stout ; 
and  when  she  appeared  under 
EUiston's  management  she  was 
already  a  great  favourite  south  of 
London,  and  not  unknown  in  the 
provinces. 

8L  George's  Fields,  where  the 
Surrey  Theatre  stood,  was  then  a 
semi-rustic  locality,  and  a  laige 
proportion  of  its  inhabitants  were 
del^rs  let   out   of  the    King's 
Bench  Prison  on  baU,  but  com- 
pelled to  reside  entirely  within 
the  Rules,  a  triangular  district  of 
the  borough  of  Southwark,   ex- 
uding along   the   Thames  be- 
tween the  bridges,  London  and 
Bkckfiiais,  to  a  point  opposite 
the  Elephant  and  Castle,  where  a 
toll-gate  then  stood.    The  square 
in  the  Blackfriars-road,  called  Nel- 
son-square, was    originally  built 
entirely  for  their  accommodation, 
and  was  full  of  highly  fashionable 
debtors,  who  frequently  visited 
the  Surrey  Theatre,  carefully  dis- 
gmsed,  to  escape  recognition  by 
sherifis'  officers,  who  used  to  keep 
watch  for  them  at  the  doors — 
theatres  being  legally  outside  the 
Boles — and,    by  threats  of  re- 
acrestment,  levy  black-mail  to  a 
very  considerable  extent      The 
gallery  visitors  came  largely  from 
one  (^  the  most  ill-fi&voured,  un- 
wholesome,   densely  -  populated, 
and  murderous   districts  in  the 
metropolis — ^the    murderous  me- 
lancholy Mint ;  and  the  numerous 
old  inns  and  taverns  of  South- 
wark sent  to  the  pit  and  boxes  a 
mghtly   contingent    of    country 
visitora.    The  river-side   people, 
at  no  times  the  most  peaceable 
and  quiet  members  of  the  com- 


munity, also  patronised  the  old 
Circus,  cUicu  the  new  Surrey,  and 
it  used  to  be  a  favourite  house 
amongst  the  sailors.  Actors  and 
actresses  abouncled  on  this  side  of 
the  water  to  such  an  extent  that 
St.  Greorge's  Circus,  at  the  south 
end  of  the  Blackfriars— -then  the 
Great  Surrey — road,  was  nick- 
named 'Theatrical  Buildings,'  and 
in  other  places  close  by  house 
after  house  was,  from  floor  to  base- 
ment, full  of  theatrical  lodgers. 

Out  of  these  elements  in  front 
of  the  house,  and  the  strong  rivalry 
of  I^fiss  Giroux  and  Miss  Taylor 
behind  the  scenes,  arose  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  theatrical 
riots  ever  witnessed ;  riots  equalled 
only  by  those  of  the  memorable 
O.P.  at  Co  vent  Garden  Theatre. 

Night  after  night  the  disturb- 
ances prevailed,  extending  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  theatre,  and  fill- 
ing the  whole  neighbourhood  with 
discord,  raging  with  special  vio- 
lence in  Nelson-square  and  Melina- 
place,  converting  the  numerous 
taps,  spirit-shops,  and  tea-garden 
'pubs'  into  the  respective  head- 
quarters of  fierce  hot  partisans  ; 
covering  the  blank  walls,  hoard- 
ings, padings,  and  tree-trunks  with 
placards,  handbiUs,  pasquinades, 
and  songs,  some  headed  with  the 
letter  ^G,'  some  with  a  gigantic 
*T;'  whence  these  noisy  disturb- 
ances have  been  handed  down  in 
the  records  of  the  Surrey  stage  as 
the  G.  T.  riots. 

Crowds  used  to  gather  about 
the  stage-door,  cheering  and  hiss- 
ing tumultuously  as  the  Giroux  or 
the  Taylor  drove  up  in  their  re- 
spective hackney  coaches;  and 
the  whole  affair  was  a  tolerably 
faithful  echo  of  those  aristocratic, 
but  not  less  rough  or  violent, 
opera-house  riots  amongst  the 
people  of  rank  and  fashion  who 
used  to  hiss  and  hoot,  or  cheer 
and  clap,  the  ItaKan  singer  Cuz- 
jEoni|  or  her  rival  Faustina. 
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*  Giroux/  says  George  Eaymond 
in  his  Life  of  Elliston — ^vrliicli, 
by  the  way,  was  illustrated  by 
*•  Phiz/  now  dead,  aad  by  the  late 
George  Cruikshank  — *  Giroux/ 
said  he,  'was  perhaps  more  of 
the  Sylphide  than  the  Mose. 
Giroiiz  might  have  been  Apollo's 
chosen;  Taylor  the  beloved  of 
Oberon.' 

On  the  night  of  Miss  Taylor's 
first  appearance  as  columbine  in 
the  place  of  Miss  Giroux,  the 
Gironites  occupied  the  first  rows 
of  the  pit  and  boxes  in  great 
force;  and  when  Miss  Taylor 
sprang  lightly  froln  the  wings, 
forth  broke  a  terrific  storm  of 
hisses,  mingled  with  cries  of '  Gi- 
rouxl  Girouxl'  The  Taylorites 
were  taken  by  surprise ;  nothing 
of  this  kind  had  they  expected ; 
yet  with  yoices,  feet,  and  sticks 
they  did  their  best  to  stem  the 
flood  of  fierce  disapprobation.  But 
on  the  next  night  they  mustered 
in  stronger  numbers,  and  their 
furious  onslaught  of  hisses  and 
bowlings,  knockings  and  stamp- 
ings, whistling,  shrieking,  yelling 
against  Giroux  avenged  fully  their 
defeat  of  the  night  before.  The 
strife  grew  in  intensity;  people 
leaped  from  the  pit  into  the  boxes. 
Elhston  appeared,  but  could  not 
make  himself  heard ;  and  the  cur- 
tain fell  amidst  a  scene  of  demo- 
niacal rage  and  confusion. 

On  the  third  night  each  party 
had  its  chosen  leader — ^Thomas 
Barratt  marshalling  the  Taylor 
forces,  Michael  Slater  heading  the 
adherents  of  Giroux.  The  former 
wore  in  their  hats  the  terrible 
initial '  T,'  the  latter  bore  a  glo- 
rious *  G ;'  the  former  marched  in 
a  body  horn  the  Painters'  House 
of  Call,  and  the  latter  from  the 
Duke's  Head. 

The  ballad-singers  took  up  the 
quarrel,  and  a  parody  on  a  song 
of  the  day,  called  'The  Eival 
Queens/  often  collected  a  pugna- 


cious and  roaring  mob  around  tlie 
obelisk.  Miss  Giroux  issued  an 
address,  which,  being  posted  out- 
side the  theatre,  collected  other 
crowds.  This  precious  protocol 
ran  as  follows : 

'Surrey  Theatre. — Miss  Gi- 
roux, deeply  deploring  the  display 
of  a  spirit  in  this  theatre  which, 
however  flattering,  is  by  no  means 
calculated  to  serve  her  who  is  the 
object  of  it,  presumes  publicly  to 
declare  that  she,  neither  person- 
ally nor  otherwise,  encouraged 
any  hostility  to  the  professional 
pretensions  of  a  young  person 
called  Taylor. 

'  Miss  Giroux  takes  the  liberty 
to  request  that  the  enlightened 
portion  of  the  British  public  which 
does  her  the  honour  to  approve 
her  performances  will  add  to  so 
proud  a  distinction  the  favour  of 
abstaining  from  all  unseemly  con- 
tests, nor 

**  Mix  with  hired  Blaves,  bravoea,  and  com- 
mon stabben,** 

but  allow  at  once  hind  to  triumph 

over  HATTER  ! 

*N.B.— Miss  Giroux  is  not 
aware  that  in  this  generous  na- 
tion it  is  disreputable  to  be  either 
a  Jew  or  a  foreigner;  but  attempts 
have  been  made  to  flx  on  her  the 
stigma  of  both !  Miss  Giroux  is 
by  no  means  a  Jew,  and  has  the 
happiness,  moreover,  of  being 
bom  an  English  young  lady.' 

Night  after  night  these  riots 
disgraced  the  playhouse  and  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  the  shady 
neighbourhood,  attracting  the 
curious  and  disorderly  from  all 
parts,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the 
theatrical  treasury,  despite  the 
damage  done  to  the  theatre's  At- 
tings.  It  was  a  time  when  Ellis- 
ton's  passions  for  drink,  debauch- 
ery, and  gaming  were  at  their 
worst,  and  he  troubled  himself 
but  little  about  the  Surrey  Theatre 
so  long  as  it  brought  the  golden 
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grist  to  his  wasteful  mill ;  but  be 
iru  at  last  brought  to  his  senses, 
for  the  riots  had  become  a  source 
of  public  danger^  and  his  license 
was  no  longer  saSTe. 

He  therefore  advertised  his  in- 
tention of  stopping  these  dis- 
graceful scenes,  and  pompously 
SDoonnced,  in  due  regal  form, 
that  on  the  following  Tuesday  he 
would  himself '  give  judgment  in 
the  case '  from  the  boards  of  his 
own  theatre.  On  that  evening, 
when  the  house  was  filled,  the 
great  actor-manager,  with  a  grave 
gtatelmess  and  dignity  which  were 
really  comical,  walked  before  the 
curtain.  He  was  neither  tall  nor 
dignified  in  personal  appearance, 
and  his  usually  bright  eyes  and 
intelligent  face  were  on  this  occa- 
8ion  dull  and  owlish,  for  he  was 
fja  from  sober.  Reaching  the 
centre  of  the  stage,  after  a  solemn 
pause,  his  fine  voice,  a  little  thick- 
oied  by  inebriety,  was  heard.  He 
looked  to  the  prompt  side,  and, 
with  a  characteristic  gesture  of 
haughty  command,  said,  ^  Bring 
me  a  chair !' 

The  audience,  stilled  into  ex- 
pectaDcy,  and  knowing  ho  wgreatly 
SUiston  prided  himself  upon  his 
speech-making  capacity,  burst  into 
a  roar  of  laughter. 

Unmoved  but  scornful,  he  sank 
into  a  property  state-chair,  which 
the  prompter  himself  lugged  on 
and  placed  for  the  great  man; 
and  thus  enthroned,  waited,  in 
an  attitude  of  placid  dignity,  for 
ulence  and  att^tion. 

Presently  the  last  snigger  was 
heard,  and  the  managerial  speech 
was  spoken,  but  only  to  renew 
and  increase  the  riot.  Hissing  and 
chaffing  mingled  with  scornful 
laughter  as  ElBston  retired.  Mis- 
siles began  to  fly ;  the  cracking  of 
wood  and  the  rattling  of  the  chan- 
delier, the  shouts  and  howls  and 
shrieks,  the  whistling,  the  sing- 
ing, the  volleys  of  threats  and  the 


answering  cries  of  defiance,  were 
all  heard  again  with  wofully  aug- 
mented effect. 

And  so  it  continued  night  after 
night,  f^t  there  was  now  no  help, 
no  means  of  avoiding  it.  To 
discharge  either  or  both  the  co- 
lumbines might  have  resulted  in 
something  terrible  ;  to  allow  both 
to  remain  in  the  company  was  to 
perpetuate  the  disorder.  Elliston 
was  at  the  height  of  his  alarm  and 
in  the  depths  of  his  despair,  when 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law  at  last 
intervened,  with  its  then  common 
tardiness,  and  the  manager's  mock 
tribunal  gave  way  to  a  real  one. 

How  the  affair  terminated  will 
be  seen  in  the  published  result 
of  a  trial  which  took  place  in  the 
following  July,  when  the  case 
was  removed  from  Surrey  to 
Westminster,  and  the  Attorney- 
General  applied  for  a  rule,  &c., 
against  the  leaders  of  the  disturb- 
ance. The  two  columbines,  in 
the  hands  of  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs 
and  Lord  Ellenborough,  must  have 
been  productive  of  no  little 
amusement  to  the  Court.  The  case 
was  not  concluded  until  the  fol- 
lowing May,  when  on  the  con- 
viction of  the  parties  the  an- 
nexed document  was  published : 

'Surrey  Thbatrk,— Whereas 
a  criminal  information  has  been 
filed  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
against  us  the  undersigned,  Mi- 
chael D.  Slater,  of  the  parish  of 
Lambeth,  and  Thomas  £.  Barrett 
of  the  same  parish,  for  the  part 
taken  by  us  in  the  riotous  pro- 
ceedings which  occurred  at  the 
Surrey  Theatre  in  the  month  of 
May  and  June  last,  under  which 
we  now  stand  convicted,  and  are 
liable  to  be  called  upon  to  receive 
judgment ;  and  whereas  Mr.  El- 
liston, the  proprietor  of  the  said 
theatra,  has  declined  to  accept  any 
payment  from  us  towards  com- 
pensating him  for  the  heavy  ex- 
pense which  be  has  incurred  and 
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the  serions  losses  be  has  suffered 
by  such  riotous  proceedings,  but 
has,  at  our  entreaty,  consented  to 
abstain  from  bringing  us  up  to 
receive  the  sentence  of  the  court, 
on  condition, 

'  First,  that  we  should  make  a 
public  acknowledgment  of  our 
sorrow  for  such  offence,  and, 
secondly,  that  we  subscribe  a 
sum  of  money  to  the  fund  for  the 
relief  of  the  distressed  Portuguese, 
in  the  following  proportions: 
that  is,  that  I,  Michael  D.  Slater, 
should  so  subscribe  one  hundred 
and  five  pounds;  and  I,  Thomas £. 
Barrett,  twenty-one  pounds.' 

Then  follows  the  abject  apology 


in  full,  with  the  signatures  of 
the  apologisers,  and  those  of  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  and 
that  of  the  defendant  Slater,  with 
the  date.  May  25th,  1811.' 

Thus  the  Portuguese,  who  had 
been  plunged  by  war  with  France, 
then  the  national  enemy,  into  a 
state  of  the  greatest  distress  and 
suffering,  in  addition  to  the  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  Yoted  to 
them  by  the  British  Parliament, 
and  the  large  sums  raised  by  sub- 
scription lists  all  over  the  kingdom, 
reaped  also  the  sole  gain  that 
accrued  to  anybody  from  the  fierce 
warfare  of  rival  columbines  in  the 
Great  Surrey-road. 

▲.  H.  WALL. 


PICTURES  FROM  PRAGUE. 


Hb  who  has  not  seen  Piagae  must 
not  talk  of  a  fine  dtnation.  No 
one  can  look  at  her  and  wonder 
that  her  origin  is  lost  in  antiquity. 
The  fint  tribe,  the  first  chieftain, 
that  set  foot  on  the  spot  muat 
hire  seen  here  a  superb  site  for  a 
settlement  Just  here,  where  the 
Moldaa  sweeps  by  with  a  broad 
bend;  and  on  the  left  bank  slopes, 
baeked  by  higher  slopes,  rise,  as 
if  hiviting  to  fortification,  posts  of 
observation  and  defence  ;  whilst 
on  the  right  bank  stretches  an 
ample  area  of  more  leyel  ground, 
loom  for  the  city  to  expand  at 
wilL  Her  existence  requires  no 
aoconnting  for,  though,  of  course, 
she  has  her  old  legend,  professing 
to  do  so.  libussa,  first  Duchess 
of  Bohemia,  says  the  fable,  an 
eighth -century  Amazon,  with  a 
taste  for  learning  in  general  and 
the  ait  of  divination  in  particu- 
Isr,  was  mysteriously  instructed 
by  the  soothsayets  to  lay  here  the 
fint  stone  of  a  city  that  should 
be  fiunoos.  To  this  day  the  city 
is  worthy  of  its  site,  this  'town 
of  a  hundred  towers,'  '  costliest 
jewel  in  the  earth's  crown  of 
walls' — so  Prague  has  been  styled 
Ity  admiring  men.  Every  stone 
in  ber  preaches  history,  say  the 
Gemans,  yet  nothing  strikes  the 
^omga  traveller  more  forcibly 
beie  than  the  impression  of  pre- 
sent life,  activity,  and  progress. 
Old,  but  not  antiquated,  she  has 
^esdj  no  intention  of  being  left 
behind  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. 

Founded  in  the  eighth  century, 
^srtified  in  the  thirteenth,  she  saw 
tile  troubles  of  life  begin  for  her 
▼ifhthe  Hussite  wars  in  1414, 
and  continue  for  centuries  with 


.  little  intermissioiL  She  was  be- 
sieged during  the  Thirty  Years 
War,  by  the  Swedes  first,  after- 
wards by  the  French  and  Bava- 
rians ;  twice  again  since  that  time 
by  the  Prussians ;  not  to  mention 
the  ghostly  invasion  she  suffered 
in  the  legend  commemorated  by 
Longfellow's  ballad,  'The  Belea- 
guerod  City;'  the  story  of  how, 
once  upon  a  time, 

'  A  midnight  host  of  tpectna  pale 
Beleagaeied  the  wallB  of  Prague.* 

Tet  Prague,  like  the  walnut- 
tree  and  its  companions  in  the  pro- 
verb, seems  to  flourish  the  better 
under  rough  treatment  There 
is  not  a  touch  of  the  '  picturesque 
ruin '  about  her.  To  put  it  poeti- 
cally, in  the  words  of  G^the, 
'  Here  the  past  has  the  fulness  of 
the  present  to  excess,  and  bright- 
coloured  memories  come  forward 
to  meet  you. .  . .  Prague  is  a  cen- 
tenarian, with  the  gait  of  a  strong 
man  in  the  prime  of  life.'  To 
put  it  prosaically,  in  the  language 
of  the  guide-books,  'Prague  is 
twelve  miles  round,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  200,000— equal  to  that 
of  Leeds — and  a  brisk  trade  in 
cotton,  hosiery,  glass,  saltpetre, 
and  malt  liquor.' 

Who  gave  her  her  name  is  an 
open  question.  Whether 'Prague' 
hie  derived  from  the  Sclavoaian 
for  threshold,  for  fire,  for  foun- 
tain, or  the  Geltio  for  something 
else-— some  four  or  five  different 
derivations  are  given! — ^the  dis- 
tinctive, proud-sounding,  half- 
Oriental  appellation  suits  her  ex- 
actly. The  Moldau  divides  her 
into  two  halves ;  and  she  divides 
herself,  if  the  expression  be  per- 
missible, into  five  quarters.  Thus, 
on  the  river's  right  bank,  lies  the 
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Altstadt,  so  called  to  distmguish 
it  from  the  Keustadt,  which  en- 
closes it  on  its  three  land  sides, 
like  a  shelL  Over  the  way — the 
water-way— lies  the  division  known 
as  the  Kleinseitey  above  which, 
on  the  bold  slopes  behind,  towers 
the  Hradschin,  or  stronghold,  the 
seat  of  the  Imperial  Palace,  and 
the  cathedral  The  fifth  quarter 
of  Prague  is  the  *  Jews'  quarter,' 
a  distinct  little  kernel  within  the 
Altstadt. 

These  have  been  the  houses 
and  homes  of  a  proud  and  turbu- 
lent people*  Not  content  with 
wars  abroad,  the  different  districts 
must  frequently  fight  with  each 
other.  The  so-called  Neustadt — 
founded  more  than  five  hundred 
years  ago,  by  the  way — ^was  called 
into  existence  by  an  imperial  de- 
cree, the  population  having  out- 
grown the  iitstadt ;  but  for  long 
the  old  and  the  new  town  refused 
to  amalgamate,  and  had  to  be  se- 
parated by  a  wall  and  a  moat  and 
several  gates,  one  of  <^hich,  the 
Pulverthurm,  is  still  standing,  a 
picturesque  Qothic  tower  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  which  you  may 
sketch  from  the  windows  of  the 
Blue  Star  Hotel  opposite.  It  has, 
however,  undergone  'thorough  re- 
storation.' The  streets  of  the 
Altstadt,  to  which  it  leads,  are 
composed  of  high,  strongly-built 
old  houses,  no  symptom  of  decay 
or  stagnation  anywhere  about. 
This  is  the  mercantile  quarter, 
and  swarms  with  busy  inhabit- 
ants. Half  of  them  are  not  Grer- 
mans,  but  Czechs — the  Sclavonic 
tribeiBaadiBtmctmitBtypeasin 
its  language.  They  are  an  indus- 
trious and  contented-looking  set, 
on  the  whole;  a  small  strong  race, 
not  undersized  or  puny,  but  re- 
minding one  of  Dartmoor  ponies 
and  other  walking  illustrations 
of  the4)roverb,  '  litUe  and  good.' 

In  this  ancient  capital  of  an 
ancient  people,  some  may  like  to 


dream  themselves  back  in  the 
past,  and  draw  moilmful  compari- 
sons between  the  Middle  Ages  of 
splendour  and  romance  and  the 
age  of  prose,  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, in  which  our  lot  is  cast. 
For  our  part,  we  found  a  walk 
through  Prague,  old  and  new, 
leave  us  with  a  sense  of  unspeak- 
able gratitude  that  we  did  not 
live  in  the  picturesque  old  times 
here  recalled  to  mind.  What  sort 
of  reminiscoices  and  characteris- 
tic traditions  have  they  left  be- 
hind them  in  this  representative 
city  1  '  Here  is  the  Town-hall, 
where  several  councillors  were 
thrown  out  of  the  windows  to 
be  massacred  by  the  populace.' 
'Here  ia  another,  in  front  of 
which  twenty-seven  Protestant 
nobles  were  put  to  death.'  *  On 
yonder  tower  the  heads  of  these 
Protestant  nobles  were  exposed 
for  ten  years.'  *  Here  is  the  bridge 
where  the  Empress's  confessor 
was  thrown  into  the  river,  by 
the  Emperor's  order,  for  refusing 
to  betray  her  secrets.'  '  Here,  in 
the  Imperial  Palace,  is  the  coun- 
cil-chamber, out  of  whose  win- 
dows other  councillors  were  pre- 
cipitated.' Personally  we  can 
contemplate,  with  a  sense  of  re- 
lief, some  of  the  newest  buildings 
in  the  new  town,  where  fortifica- 
tions have  been  largely  converted 
into  parks,  its  convents  into  found- 
ling asylums,  lunatic  asylums, 
bUnd  schools,  hospitals,  and  other 
representative  institutions  of  an 
era  that  inaugurated  the  reign  of 
humanity. 

In  the  Ring,  the  ancient  mar- 
ket-place of  the  Altstadt,  is  the 
Te3mkirche,  the  old  church  of  the 
Hussites.  Since  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  Bohemian  Protes- 
tants— that  is,  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years — ^it  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Catholic  party.  In 
one  of  its  chapels  stand  the  sta- 
tues of  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius, 
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the  traditionaiy  apostles  of  Bo- 
hemia. They  weie  two  biothets, 
who,  in  the  ninth  century,  lmde^ 
took  the  Christianising  of  the  Scla- 
Yonian  pioyinces,  beginning  with 
Bolgana,  as  unmanageable,  appar- 
enily,then  as  now.  Methodius  was  a 
painter,  and  received  a  commission 
&om  the  Bulgarian  king  to  paint 
some  terrific  picture,  the  sight  of 
which  should  awe  his  lawless  sub- 
jects into  submission.  Methodius 
painted  a  '  Last  Judgment '  so  ter- 
rific as  to  awe  the  king  into  accept- 
ing the  new  faith  preachdd  by  the 
artist,  who,  this  triumph  achieved, 
proceeded  into  Bohemia,  where  his 
mission  proved  equally  successful. 
The  two  sights  that  impressed 
us  most  strangely  in  Prague  were 
the  Karkbrucke  and  the  Jewish 
synagogue.  Eveiy  pedestrian  ex- 
ploring the  town  makes  instinc- 
tively for  the  first  The  bridge 
in  question  is  a  worthy  link  be- 
tween the  two  noble  halves  of 
Bohemia's  capital.  It  has  stood 
two  sieges  successfully,  and  looks 
quite  prepared  for  a  third.  Very 
fringnlar  and  striking  is  the  e£fect 
of  the  thirty  stone  statues  and 
groups  with  which  it  is  adorned. 
As  sculptures  they  may  not  bear 
examination  >  as  a  piece  of  deco- 
rative architecture  the  result  is  a 
success  so  decided  as  to  defy  cri- 
ticism.  The  view  hence  of  the 
Hradschin,  on  the  commanding 
heights  opposite,  is  magnificent; 
yon  would  fain  linger  to  contem- 
plate it  or  to  watch  the  rushing 
Moldau  underneath  and  the  boats 
passing  up  and  down,  or  to  recall 
the  nomerous  legends  that  hang 
about  the  spot;  but  the  traffic 
is  unfavourble  for  reverie,  the 
sfeieam  of  vehicles  and  foot  pas- 
sengers thick  and  incessant.  From 
time  immemorial  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary here  for  pedestrians  to 
keep  to  the  right  from  whichever 
side  they  are  crossing,  thus  push- 
ing and  confusion  aie  prevented. 


This  is  not  the  only  practical  hint 
offered  by  the  local  authorities 
of  Prague.  For  instance,  all  the 
streets  that  run  parallel  to  the 
Moldau  have  their  names  lettered 
in  white  on  a  blue  ground,  the 
names  of  those  leading  to  or  &om 
the  Moldau  being  distinguished  by 
ared  ground.  Anexcellentarrange- 
ment;  the  only  thing  to  be  said 
against  ite  usefulness  is  that,  for 
natives,  si^h  information  is  super- 
fluous, anl  strangers,  as  a  ride, 
do  not  find  out  the  device  in 
time  to  profit  by  it.  Grossing  the 
bridge,  we  reach  first  the  Klein- 
seite,  which  contains  some  re- 
markable palaces,  notably  that  of 
Wallenstoin,  standing,  for  the 
most  part,  as  when  erected  by  him, 
containing  various  mementoes  of 
the  fetmous  general  There  are 
other  palaces  which  it  is  open  to  the 
traveller  to  visit  who  is  attracted 
by  their  princely  names  and  the 
warlike  memories  they  stir  up. 
Another  and  a  better  sort  of  in- 
terest attaches  to  a  modest  house 
in  a  remote  corner  of  the  Alt- 
stadt,  a  house  where  Mozart  re- 
sided for  some  time.  Here  he 
wrote  hia  Don  Jnan,  which  was 
composed  for  Prague  expressly, 
and  first  performed  there  in  1787. 
At  KoBchirz,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, his  room  and  the  stone 
table  at  which  he  wrote  are  still 
shown  at  a  viUa  where  he  was  a 
constent  visitor,  a  villa  belonging 
to  his  Mend  Dussek — not  the 
well-known  composer  of  that 
name,  though,  like  him,  a  Bohe- 
iQian  and  a  pianist.  The  nation 
is  eminently  musical  It  is  a 
popular  saying  in  Bohemia  that 
whenever  a  child  is  bom  it  is 
offered  ite  choice  of  a  fiddle  or  a 
purse.  If  it  seizes  the  fiddle,  it 
signifies  that  the  infant  will  grow 
up  a  musician;  if  the  purse,  a 
rogue  !  There  is  apparently  no 
alternative  in  this  land.  But 
even  in  music,  in  original  compo- 
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fiition  at  least,  Bohemia  has  made 
no  great  mark,  no  more  than  in 
the  sister  arte.  The  genius  of 
the  race  seems  to  be  rather  for 
snccessful  imitation,  and  to  stop 
short  of  inventive  power. 

From  the  Kleinseite  we  ascend 
to  the  Hradschin ;  the  shortest 
way  is  by,  a  staircase  of  two  hun- 
dred steps.  The  Hradschin  was 
founded  by  the  Amazon  queen 
already  mentioned.  Her  name, 
Libussa,  signifies  '  tft  darling.' 
This  ideal  darling  of  a  thousand 
years  ago  had  a  summer-house 
on  a  rock  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Moldau,  whence  she  used 
to  precipitate  her  favourites  into 
the  river  when  they  began  to 
bore  her.  Strong-minded  and 
«  studious,  she  refused  to  wed,  ex- 
cept with  the  wisest  of  mankind. 
She  sent  out  in  quest  of  this 
phoenix,  who  was  found  at  last, 
according  to  the  legend,  at  the 
plough.  Premislaus,  a  peasant* 
proprietor  of  the  period,  was  de- 
signated as  the  worthy  one,  and 
summoned  forthwith  to  the 
throne,  which  he  occupied  with 
honour,  and  became  the  founder 
of  a  royal  dynasty.  His  succes- 
sors were  not  allowed  to  forget 
their  humble  origin.  The  sym- 
bols— peasant's  coat,  cap,  staff, 
and  wooden  shoes — figured  hence- 
forth as  roya^  insignia  in  the  co- 
ronation ceremony.  The  custom 
of  presenting  Premislaus'  oaken 
shoes  on  a  golden  dish  to  the  king- 
elect  was  preserved  here,  it  is 
said,  for  several  centuries. 

The  cathedral  is  a  fine  frag- 
ment, in  process  of  completion. 
It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Vitus,  whose 
arm  was  presented  by  the  Emperor 
Otho  to  Duke  Wenzel  of  Bohemia, 
who  first  founded  a  sacred  edifice 
on  the  spot  nine  hundred  years 
ago.  The  outside — what  there  is 
of  it — dates  from  the  fourteenth 
century,  'and  is  a  good  speci-' 
men  of  florid  Grothic ;  the  tower, 


formerly  520  feet  high,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1541,  and  now 
measures  but  323  feet.  The  superb 
site  lends  the  exterior  every  advan- 
tage. Inside,  the  treasure  of  the 
place  —  not  excepting  the  fine 
mausoleum  of  the  Bohemian 
kings — is  the  memorial  chapel 
of  Wenzel — saint  and  duke  in 
one.  He  weis  murdered  by  his 
brother,  and  an  ancient  iron  ring 
affixed  to  the  door  is  said  to  be 
the  one  to  which  he  clung  on  the 
occasion.  The  chapel  iteelf  is  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  has 
this  peculiarity — that  the  walls 
are  inlaid  with  precious  stones, 
such  as  agate,  jasper,  malachite, 
chrysoprase,  not  cut  into  symme- 
trical shapes,  nor  fitted  in  mosaic- 
fashion,  but  in  large  irregular 
blocks,  that  look  as  if  some  giant 
had  taken  them  into,  his  hand, 
smitten  them  into  the  wall,  and 
flattened  them  against  ite  fetce. 
Ttiej  form  rough  but  eflfective 
frames  to  some  curious  frescoes 
of  the  early  Bohemian  school  In 
a  comer  of  the  chapel  is  the  monu- 
ment of  St.  Wenzel,  in  full  armour, 
cast  in  bronze  by  Peter  Vischer, 
the  master^carver  of  Niimberg — a 
perfect  work  of  art  of  ite  kind,  a 
speaking  contrast  to  the  modem 
shrine  of  St.  Nepomuk  that  flaunte 
its  brilliancy  upon  us  in  the 
choir,  a  piece  of  eighteenth- 
century  bad  taste,  florid,  preten- 
tious, and  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
quantity  of  silver — a  ton  and  a  half 
— expended  in  its  composition. 

The  pride  of  the  Hradschin, 
however,  is  neither  the  interesting 
cathedral  nor  yet  the  Imperial 
Palace  adjoining,  covering  a  quan- 
tity of  ground,  and  containing  440 
apartmente,  but  the  incompar- 
able view  afforded  from  this  point 
of  Prague  and  her  environs ;  the 
belt  of  mountains  in  the  distance, 
the  mass  of  sloping  roofs,  the 
bristling  domes  and  spires  that 
clothe  the   slanting  heighte  im- 
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mediately  beneath  you  and  the 
plain  across  the  river — the  wind- 
ing Moldau  between,  with  its 
nnmerotis  islands  and  bridges.  The 
prospect  is  indescribable.  Well 
may  the  inhabitants  be  proud  of 
their  city.  The  proverb  *God 
made  the  country,  man  made  the 
town/  is  true  no  doubt  in  Bohe- 
mia as  elsewhere.  Still,  natives, 
coming  hither  from  the  desolate 
sparsely  populated  country,  or 
from  the  adjacent  mountain  lands, 
frost-bound  all  the  winter,  must 
be  inclined  to  pronounce  the 
town  the  more  godlike  of  the 
two ;  even  the  pilgrim  from  abaoad 
will  agree.  In  going  out  of  your 
way  to  get  to  Prague  (go  out  of 
your  way  you  must,  for  Prague  is 
en  route  for  nowhere),  you  have 
not  come  to  see  fine  churches  and 
old  pictures  or  marvellous  monu- 
ments— or,  if  you  have,  you  will 
be  disappointed— you  have  come 
to  see  Prague;  and  the  sight 'is 
well  worth  the  pilgrimage. 

One  glimpse  more  and  we  have 
done.  Descending  from  the  Hrad- 
schin  to  the  Moldau  direct,  a  sus- 
pension bridge  thrown  across  to 
the  Altstadt  brings  us  almost 
immediately  into  that  part  of 
it  known  as  the  Jews'  quarter, 
formerly  shut  in  by  six  gates. 
Thirty  years  since,  its  boundaries 
were  still  carefully  defined  by  wires 
drawn  across  the  streets.  Less  than 
a  century  ago  every  Jew  was  com- 
pelled by  law  to  wear  a  yellow 
badge  on  his  arm.  Joseph  II. 
was  the  first  to  do  away  with  this 
decree,  as  with  another  forbidding 
any  of  these  children  of  Israel  to 
go  abroad  on  Sundays  and  holidays 
without  a  ticket,  for  which  they 
had  to  pay,  of  course.  If  the 
word  Jew  has  among  us  become 
a  byword  for  extortion,  it  must 
be  adm^ted  they  had  as  just  cause 
for  complaint  on  this  score.  In 
Maria  Theresa's  time  all  the  Jews 
were  suddenly  banished  on  some 


pretext  horn    Prague,  and  then 
allowed  to  return  on  payment  of 
a  high  ransom.    Although  here, 
as  elsewhere,  they  have  suffered 
many  things   f^m  princes    and 
peoples  calling  themselves  Chris- 
tians, Prague  has  always  been  one 
of  their  £sLVourite  resorts.     It  is 
supposed  to  be  the  oldest  Hebrew 
settlement  in  Europe,  and  tradi- 
tion asserts  the  first  colonists  to 
have    been    fugitives    from    the 
siege  of  Jerusalem.   However  this 
may  be,  they  became  a  numerous 
and  important  body,  cuid  at  times 
were  treated  by  the  rulers  of  the 
land  with  comparative  considera- 
tion.   To-day  they  number  some 
13,000.  No  yellow  badges,  no  gates 
or  wires,  are  needed  to  tell  you 
where    you    are    as    you    enter 
Joseph-street — a  veritable  hive  of 
Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews.    The 
numerous    population    swarming 
around  you  are  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced   type;    the    shops   are 
of  the  characteristic  order;    the 
houses,  with  few  exceptions,  slov- 
enly and  forbidding-loolong.  Still, 
there  is  not  here  that  degree  of 
squalor    which    makes   a   walk 
through  the    Ghetto  at  Rome  a 
positive  ordeal  for  delicate  nerves. 
Strange  countenances  regard  yon 
as  you  pass ;  strange  voices  offer 
to  show  you  the  way  to  the  syna- 
gogue for  a  trifle.    You   decline, 
and    find   your  own  way  there, 
otherwise  unmolested.  This  curi- 
ous old  red-brick  building  dates 
from  the  twelfth  century,  and  is 
said  to  be  the  single  Jewish  tem> 
pie  in  the  Gothic  style  of  archi- 
tecture.   It  was  presented  to  the 
Jews    by   an    amiably  disposed 
emperor.     At  the  back  is  a  foun- 
tain, where  the  Jewish  girls,  filling 
their  buckets,  swung  at  the  end 
of  long  poles,  look  like  pictures 
straight  from  the  East.  The  syna- 
gogue, with  its  crumbling  walk, 
has  an  air  of  such  untold  antiquity 
that,  beholding  it,  one  can  well- 
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nigh  ciedit  the  legend  that  some 
of  its  foundation-stones  oame 
from  the  destroyed  Temple  at 
Jerusalem.  A  still  stranger  spec- 
tacle is  the  old  Hehrew  cemeteiy 
which  lies  near.  It  was  closed 
as  a  borying-place  a  hundred 
years  ago,  but  remains  a  curiosity 
of  unique  interest  The  space  is 
crowded  with  gravestones,  some 
of  fabulous  age,  overshadowed  by 
elder-bushes  and  covered  with 
grass  and  weeds,  and  inscribed 
with  Hebrew  characters  and  sjrm- 
bols  various,  designating  the  tribe 
to  which  the  deceased  belonged. 
A  bunch  of  grapes  denotes  a  de- 
scendant of  Jacob ;  a  pitcher,  the 
tribe  of  Levi;  two  hands,  the 
family  of  Aaron.  Such  commonly 
adopted  names  as  Kose,  Lion,  Bear, 
Dove,  Flower,  are  expressed  by 
lepresentations  of  the  objects 
themselves.  The  spot  teems  with 
curious  memories  of  ancient  Jew- 
ish life,  habits,  and  traditions. 
Formerly  it  was  the  practice  of 
the  benevolent  here  to  deposit 
their  alms,  secretly,  upon  the 
graves,  so  that  the  poor,  who  were 
ashamed  to  beg,  might  come  by 
night  and  help  themselves  accord- 
ing to  their  needs.  A  custom 
that  speaks  of  a  trusting  simple- 
minded  community.  No  more  im- 
pressive and  suggestive  relic  of 
the  past  can  be  conceived,  even 
by  a  poet's  imagination,  than  this 
cemetery  in  ruins,  walled  round, 
out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  living 
men,  a  forsaken  garden  of  the  dead. 
It  was  after  dark  when  we  re- 
turned to  the  synagogue  to  attend 
the  service,  to  which  strangers  are 
iieely  admitted.  Scarcely  a  ray 
of  light  penetrates  the  interior, 
whose  waJIs  are  black  with  the 
smoke  of  a  thousand  generations 
of  candles.  This  gloom  has  a 
dark  story  to  telL  In  the  four- 
teenth century  there  was  an  out- 
break of  popular  fuiy  against  the 
Jews,  and  the  very  walls  of  the 


synagogue  were  stained  with  the 
blood  of  the  victims.  The  Jewish 
authorities  decreed  that  these 
marks  should  ever  remain,  in 
token  of  the  sufferings  of  their 
race;  and  although  attempts  to 
remove  them  were  made,  it  be- 
came a  popular  superstition  that 
these  all  fsuled,  and  calamity  over- 
took the  worknxen  engaged.  So 
much  is  evident  that  paint  and 
"Virhitewash  have  played  no  part 
here  within  mortal  memory.  A 
goodly  array  of  taper  ends,  with 
brass  reflectors  on  the  wall  be- 
hind, illuminated  the  little  build- 
ing and  the  assembling  congre- 
gation, the  visible  part  of  which 
(the  Jewish  women  are  invisible 
where  they  sit  behind  a  grating) 
was  composed  mainly  of  old  men 
and  little  boys.  The  visitor  will 
search  in  vain  for  the  semblance 
of  a  Daniel  Deronda  or  Mordecai 
among  the  throng,  though  Lapi- 
doths  and  little  Jacobs  are  there 
in  plenty,  and  a  Shylock  looks  at 
you  out  of  every  comer.  Yet  the 
Shylock  of  Prague  is  in  all  pro- 
bability a  fairly  honest  and  kind- 
hearted  tradesman ;  and  as  to  the 
courtesy  and  obliging  temper  of 
the  custodian  of  the  synagogue, 
they  are  e^^ough  to  disarm  the 
prejudice  of  the  sternest  repre- 
sentative of  the  modem  'Hep, 
hep  r  and  make  us  blush  for  our 
own  cathedral  vergers. 

To  the  enthusiastic  tourist  every 
new  place  visited  is  like  a  new 
acquaintance  made.  In  days  like 
these,  whose  tendency  is  to  efface 
distinctions  between  places  and 
peoples,  and  when  men  and  their 
habitations  are  growing  more  and 
more  uniform  all  the  world  over, 
a  visit  to  Prague  is  like  the  dis- 
covery of  some  strongly  original 
character,  some  new  Mend  of  an 
independent  type,  and  it  is  with 
a  peculiarly  grateful  feeling  for 
novel  impressions  and  fresh  ideas 
derived  that  we  bid  her  adieu. 


WEALTHY  PAUPERS. 


At  early  mom,  to  stretch  my  legs, 

I  daily  take  a  stroll. 
That  makes  me  ripe  for  ham  and  eggs, 

For  tea  and  buttered  rolL 
Whichever  way  I  chance  to  roam— - 

Not  often  very  far — 
This  pretty  thought  attends  me  home : 

How  rich  poor  people  are ! 

Serene  the  sky,  and  fresh  the  air ; 

Our  cockney  parks  are  gay ; 
The  birds  are  warbling  everywhere 

To  greet  the  welcome  day. 
Through  yonder  east,  one  sea  of  light, 

Careers  Apollo's  car. 
Free  gratia  is  the  solemn  sight — 

How  rich  poor  people  are  1 

Tis  joy  intense  on  summer  nights 

Beside  the  brook  to  rove. 
Or  taste  the  many  calm  delights 

That  fill  the  shady  grove. 
To  view  aloft,  with  rapture  deep, 

Ton  placid  evening  star 
Ib  quite  sublime  and  very  cheap^ 

How  rich  poor  people  are  1 

A  winter  day,  not  over  drear. 

Has  beauties  all  its  own. 
On  winter  eves  the  sky  is  clear 

Around  fair  Dian's  throne. 
Although  the  dull  December  brings 

Bronchitis  and  catarrh, 
Except  for  such  unpleasant  j  nings 

How  rich  poor  people  are ! 

Great  fortunes  ev'iy  day  are  made. 

That  leave  one  poor  again ; 
The  love  of  Nature  cannot  fade 

While  breath  and  sense  remain. 
Tis  far  too  precious,  after  aU, 

For  Chance  to  make  or  mar. 
While  Nature  waits  their  beck  and  call, 

How  rich  poor  people  are  I 

HSNBT  8.  LEIGH. 


ELISHA  DODGE'S  CONFESSION. 


'  Yb  see  you  thought  you  was  so 
all-fired  smart  that  you*d  always 
git  the  better  of  the  law ;  but  I 
says  to  you,  twenty  year  ago, 
"  Lishi  if  you  don't  look  out,  you'll 
bring  up  in  the  States  prison." 
'Member,  Lish?  It  .was  after 
you'd  be'n  after  them  Early  Ripes 
of  Deacon  Blissom's.  Ef  you'd 
ha'  only  be'n  content  to  take  a 
few  here  an'  there,  why  nobody 
wouldn't  ha'  missed  'em ;  but  you 
was  bound  you'd  have  the  hull 
lot,  and  you  got  into  trouble  there. 
Massy  to  me !  how  mother  cried 
that  time  when  you  was  found 
out !  'Member,  Lish  ?  Wall,  it's 
a  mercy  she  ain*t  lived  to  see  you 
to  come  to  this ;  it's  a  kind  of  a 
thing  that  sticks  to  a  man  wuss'n 
pitch-tari  hevin'  bin  in  the  States 
prison.  Wall,  when  I  hurd  you 
was  done  fur,  I  kinder  thought 
I'd  hev  to  come  and  see  ye  afore 
you  was  sent  off.  Wife,  she 
wouldn't  hear  to  it.  "Wall, 
Hezekiah  Dodge,"  says  she,  "  I'm 
right  down  ashamed  of  you.  It's 
bad  enuff  to  hey  a  convict  fur  a 
brother  'thout  runnin'  off  to  gaol 
to  see  him,"  says  she;  but  I 
always  was  kind  o'  soft-hearted. 
Wall,  comin'  down  I  stopped  over 
to  see  Lyddy ;  and  Lydd,  she  al- 
ways was  sort  o'  weieJcly.  Jist 
like  mother,  Lydd  was.  'Member, 
Lishi  She  bust  out  a-cryin'  as 
soon  as  ever  I  cum  in  the  door ; 
and  "Don't  never  say  another 
word  about  Lish,"  she  says.  "  It 
was  real  mean  of  Lish  to  give  his 
true  name  in  court,"  she  says. 
Wall,  I  s'pose  Coriolanus,  he'll 
always  be  athrowin'  it  up  against 
Lydd ;  and  she  says  it's  brought 
on  her  chills    and  fever  again; 


and  Coii,  he's  partickler  "  notions 
about  bein*  respected." ' 

'  Bosh !'  interrupted  the  con- 
vict contemptuously. 

'Haowf  said  Mr.  Hezekiah, 
starting. 

'  I  said  bosh  !*  replied  his  bro- 
ther scornfully ;  '  and  I'll  say  it 
again  if  you  go  on  in  that  infernal^ 
sleek,  self-righteous  way  of  yourn. 
Tou  fool,  yoi\ !  Do  you  think  I 
don't  know  what  cursed  rot  it 
all  LB  9  You  prophesied  I'd  come 
to  the  States  prison,  did  you  1  Ef 
you  ain't  where  I  am  now  it's 
'cause  you're  too  sneaky  not  to 
be  on  the  windy  side  of  the 
law.  Do  you  think  my  mem'ry 
ain't  equal  to  yourn  1  Do  you 
think  I  don't  remember  how  you 
used  to  stand  on  our  side  of  the 
fence  and  hold  the  bag  when  I 
was  up  the  tree  gettin'  the  deacon's 
apples?  an'  how  mother  used  to 
take  'em  and  lay  'em  up  garret  to 
ripen,  and  say,  "  Naow,  lish,  I 
don't  want  to  know  where  you 
got  'em  "?  She  was  a  real  sneak, 
mother  was ;  and  you  and  Lydd's 
jist  like  her.  But  fur  me,  I  took 
after  father,  and  he  hed  some 
courage.  To  be  sure,  he  wa'n't 
on  the  square,  no  more'n  the  rest 
of  us,  no  more'n  CorL  D'ye  think 
if  Cori  'd  be'n  a  real  respectable 
man  he'd  ha'  married  into  oui 
family?'  and  here  Elisha  Dodge 
smiled  a  bitter  smile  that  was  not 
without  pathos. 

The  two  brothers  were  alone 
together  in  cell  No.  4  of  the  county 
gaol,  a  room  which  does  not  merit 
description,  inasmuch  as  it  re- 
sembled, piecisely,  dozens  of  other 
cells  in  other  county  gaols  all  over 
the  Uzutod  States.    There  were 
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the  same  "wMte-washed  walla, 
dingy  and  dirty  with  rongh  nsage 
and  n^lect;  tlie  same  nairow 
iron-grated  window;  the  same 
repnkiYe-lookingbed;  thesolitaiy 
wooden  chair:  The  only  excep- 
tional feature  in  Elisha  Dodge's 
cell  was  that  he  occnpied  the 
dudr  and  his  visitor  the  bed.  In 
troth,  the  convict's  reception  of 
his  brother  Hezekiah  had  been 
anything  but  gracious.  He  had 
been  seated  when  Hezekiah  ar- 
rived, and  had  barely  acknow- 
ledged his  entrance  by  a  nod; 
and,  as  he  did  not  offer  to  resign 
the  chair  in  which  he  sat,  tilted 
against  the  wall,  Hezekiah  was 
fain  to  place  himself  on  the  bed, 
which  he  did  gingerly  enough, 
being  a  timid  man,  and  not  with- 
out fears  that  some  deadly  weapon 
might  be  concealed  in  the  coun- 
teipane. 

The  county  paper  of  the  next 
day,in  a  florid  paragraph,  described 
the  farewell  between  the  Dodge 
brothers  as  having  been  of  a  pro- 
foundly affecting  nature,  and  en- 
tered at  some  length  into  various 
touching  details,  which  were  in- 
ventions of  its  correspondent's 
brain,  particularly  one  passage, 
richly  adorned  with  flowers  of 
rhetoric,  in  which  the  'unfortu- 
nate convict,  deeply  stained  with 
crime,'  was  described  as  '  clasping 
the  fhttemal  hand  with  anguished 
energy  while,'  &o.  Nothing  at 
all  Hke  this  passed  within  the 
walls  of  No.  4.  Indeed,  had 
the  author  of  the  description  in 
question  ever  happened  to  see 
either  of  the  Do<]^  brothers  he 
might  have  been  less  eloquent; 
Mr.  Hezekiah  Dodge's  personaUty 
being  so  very  irritating,  not  to 
say  rasping,  that  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  imagine  anything 
pathetic  in  connection  with  him, 
and  his  brother,  the  *  unfortunate 
convict,'  so  thoroughly  contuma- 
cioua  in  aspect,  that  the  most  bril« 
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liant  imagination  would  not  have 
represented  him  as  'clinging  to 
the  fraternal  hand.' 

On  this  chill  January  afternoon, 
with  a  half-veiled  sun  looking 
coldly  down  from  the  gray  sky, 
and  hardly  penetrating  through 
the  dusty  iron-barred  window, 
Elisha  Dodge  looked  more  con- 
tumacious than  ever,  as,  with  his 
hat  pulled  down  to  his  shaggy 
brows,  he  sat  grimly  waiting  for 
a  reply  to  his  outburst.  It  was 
not  long  in  coming,  Mr.  Hezekiah 
Dodge  being  blest  with  a  flow  of 
words  which  was  more  abundant 
than  eloquent.  He  had  started  a 
little  when  his  brother  first  broke 
silence,  but  he  soon  recovered 
himself,  imd  replied,  slowly,  with 
his  usual  nasal  sing-song, 

*  Wall,  now,  Lish,  you  always 
was  jist  the  same,  kind  o'  fiery, 
don't  ye  know,  but  you'll  allow, 
I  guess,  that  there's  a  difference 
between  folks  that  hez  been  in 
the  States  prison  and  folks  that 
hesn't.  As  to  Cori,  I  ain't  goin' 
to  say  nothing.  Perhaps  I  know 
suthin'  'bout  him,  and  perhaps  I 
don't ;  but  I  guess  you'll  find  hell 
contrive  to  keep  out  of  States 
prison.  He's  putty  sharp,  Oori 
is,  if  he  ain't  on  the  square,  and 
I  ain't  findia'  fault  with  you 
nuther,  Lish.  You've  been  real 
unfortunate,  that's  what  you  hev ; 
and  I  ain't  a-goin'  to  go  back  on 
you  anyhow.  Why,  when  I  was 
comin'  along  I  'membered  you 
was  awful  fond  of  apple-pies,  and 
I  put  up  two  't  wife  be'n  makin', 
and  a  piece  o' cheese  too.  Wall,  the 
turnkey,  he  was  bound  to  see 
what  was  in  my  bundle.  "  Lord,** 
I  says,  "you  needn't  be  afraid 
Fve  brought  anything  to  help 
Lish  break  gaol !"  I  says ;  and 
then  he  said  'twas  against  rules 
to  bring  food  to  the  prisoners, 
"  but,"  he  says,  "  the  poor  devil's 
got  twenty  years,  anyhow;  I 
s'pose  he  may  as  well  hev  the 
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comfort  of  a  pie;'*  and  then  lie 
rommaged  my  pockits  and  shoes 
and  everything  like  a  good  one ; 
but  I  didn't  have  no  files  noi 
nnthin'.' 

'Saie  of  thatf  said  the  con- 
vict, suddenly  bringing  his  chair 
down  to  all  four  legs,  and  darting 
an  indescribably  keen  look  at  his 
brother — ^a  look  which  seemed  to 
penetrate  pockets,  shoes,  and  the 
lining  of  his  coat  all  at  once. 

Hezekiah  fidgeted  a  little  and 
laughed  feebly. 

'  Sure  1  Tes,  of  course  I'm  sure, 
Lish.  I  never  thought  of  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Why,  I'd  be  in  dan- 
ger of  gittin'  into  jail  myself  if  I 
helped  you  that  way.  But  here's 
the  pies,  safe  and  sound,'  he  con- 
tinued, evidently  considering  them 
calculated  to  soothe  whatever 
mental  sufferings  his  brothermight 
be  suffering.  'Ye  can't  say  I 
didn't  think  of  doin'  somethin'  to 
help  you,  when  I  brought  them 
pies,  lish.     Wall,  I  says — ' 

*  Shut  your  jaw,  will  youl  and 
give  us  hold,'  interrupted  Lish 
ungraciously. 

Hezekiah  hastened  to  do  so; 
and  it  was  not  until  he  saw  his 
brother  fairly  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  pie  that  he  left  his  seat  on 
the  comer  of  the  bed  and  walked 
about  the  narrow  cell,  pmching 
the  coarse  garments  that  hung 
against  the  wall,  and  evidently 
taking  a  close  survey  of  the  pre- 
mises. 

'Lookin'  far  somethin',  ehi* 
said  Elisha,  suspending  bis  attack 
upon  the  pie,  and  glancing  at  his 
brother,  with  a  bitter  smile.  '  If 
they  rummaged  the  pockets  and 
shoes  of  a  highly  respectable  party 
like  you,  what  do  you  think  they'd 
do  to  a  poor  devil  like  me  ?  ^o, 
no;  there  ain^t  nothin'  for  you. 
It's  a  kind  o'  pity,  ain't  it )  when 
you  took  all  the  trouble  to  come 
and  see  me,  and  bring  me  a  pie 
and  alL    I  knowed  you  wouldn't 


do  that  out  of  pure  brotherly  love,' 
he  continued,  with  a  satirical 
lauglu 

'  Massy  to  me,  lish,  how  riled 
you  be !'  returned  Hexekiah  tran- 
quilly, seating  himself  on  the  cor- 
ner of  the  bed  ag^dn,  and  resuming 
his  former  occupation  of  chewing 
a  straw.  *  Course,  if  you^d  ha'  had 
anything  you  didn't  want,  or 
couldn't  ha'  used  to  the  States 
prison,  why,  Hepsy's  real  handy ; 
she  could  ha'  turned  it  to  account. 
But  we  won't  talk  of  nothin'  of 
the  sort  now.  Wall,  I've  be'n 
wantin'  to  know  this  long  time  ef 
you've  never  heard  nothin'  of  Jake 
Mulligan.  Him  and  you  used  to  be 
putty  thick  along  fifteen  years 
back;  but  his  folks  ain't  never 
heaid  nothin',  and  I  allowed  you'd 
know  most  likely.' 

<Who's  left  of  his  folksf  in- 
terrupted the  convict  abruptly. 

'Wall,  strictly  speakin',  thar 
ain't  no  one.  Patrick,  he  shipped 
in  the  Ocean  Queen  nigh  ten 
years  ago,  and  the  Ocean  Queen's 
never  be'n  hurd  of  fiN)m  that  day 
to  this;  and  Mary,  she  died  of 
consumption  along  five  years  back. 
Her  husband,  he  was  killed  in  the 
war  two  years  before  she  died. 
No,  there  ain't  no  one  except  old 
Vincent— 'member,  Lish  1  He 
married  Mis'  Mulligan's  sister, 
and  then,  when  she  died,  he  mar- 
ried old  aunt  Patsy  Myers — ^her 
with  the  squeakin'  voice.  I  was 
a-speakin'  to  them  of  Jake  suthin' 
like  a  month  ago.  Eiled  aunt 
Patsy  dreadful  it  did.  She  said 
she'd  be  real  glad  ter  know  Jake 
was  dead,  so's't  she'd  be  sure  never 
ter  hear  of  him  agin.' 

<Did,ehr  said  Elisha. 

'  Did  so.  Ye  see,  she's  kind  of 
stuck  up,  and — * 

'You  can  tell  her  he's  dead,' 
interrupted  Elisha. 

*  How  did  he  die,  Lishi  Was 
it  consumption  or  dnnl^  or  what  f 

Elisha  laid  the  wedge  of  pie  and 
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chfiese  on  his  knee,  and,  inserting 
^  finger  into  the  edge  of  his 
czavat,  gave  it  so  fearfully  natnial 

a  twist  and  jeork  that  his  biother 

tamed  pale. 

'  Massy  to  me,  lash,  you  don't 

mean  it  7  he  stammered 

*  I  do,  then,'  said  the  convict. 
'  He  was  an  awful  clever  house- 
breaker, Jake  was;  and  once,  find- 
in'  an  old  lady  asleep,  he  give  her 
some  chloroform  to  keep  her  qniet, 
and  went  off  with  the  prag,  leav- 
ibl  her  asleep,  as  he  thought. 
Bat  in  the  mornin'  she  was  dead; 
and  they  caught  poor  Jakey,  and 
he  hed  to  swing  for  it.  It  seemed 
real  hard ;  for  Jake  was  a  good- 
hearted  f<^ow  that  wouldn't  have 
hurt  a  fly  if  he'd  hed  his  way, 
and  never  meant  to  harm  the  old 
lady  no  more'n  a  baby  would. 
Bat  'twas  brought  home  to  him, 
and  there  wa'n't  no  help  for*t. 
Maiy,  she  was  alive  then,  and  so 
he  give  the  name  of  Pat  Barney 
on  his  trial;  bnt  I  reckon  he'd 
have  be'n  li^t  down  glad  to  have 
that  squeakin'  old  cat  Patsy  Yin- 
cent  know't  he'd  be'n  hung ;  sence 
it  had  to  be,  thatiB.  Ton  ken  tell 
Patsy,  Hezek.' 

*  Do  tell  V  returned  Hezekiah 
faintly.  <  Wall,  yes,  FU  teU  her ; 
itll  take  'em  down  a  peg  or  two, 
I  guess,  t'  know  they've  had  rela- 
tions, ez  yon  may  say,  hung* 
Wall,  wall!' 

^  Don't  go  and  make  no  reflec- 
tions on  it,  Hesekiah,'  interrupted 
Elisha  peremptorily.  ^  Things  has 
gone  uncommon  contiairy  with 
me;  but  I  ain't  come  down  to 
settin'  as  stiU  as  a  settin'  hen  o' 
purpose  to  hear  yon  preach.' 

!nieire  was  a  gleam  in  Elisha's 
eye  as  he  said  this  which  might 
have  intimidated  a  braver  man 
than  Mr.  Hezekiah  Dodge,  and 
which  intimated  clearly  enough 
an  intention  on  ina  part  to  pro- 
ceed to  personal  violcKnce  if  he 
were  farther  izritated 


'Sakes  alive,  Lishl'  replied 
Hezekiah,  edging  away  a  little  as 
he  spoke ;  '  I  don't  mean  to  preach. 
I  oidy  come  here  sort  of  fnendly, 
to  see  how  you  was  gettin'  along, 
and  now  you  blow  out  and  git 
mad.  But  /  ain't  mad,  lash ;  I 
come  to  see  ef  perhaps  you'd  fbel 
free  to  open  your  mind,  and — ' 

'Open  a  fiddlesti<^!'  inter- 
rupted Elisha  impatiently.  'What 
the  devil  are  you  hankering  after, 
Hezekf  Out  with  it.  I  know 
you're  after  something  as  well  as 
I  know  you're  a  sneak.' 

*  Wall,  Lieh,  I  know  you've  got 
a  heap  0*  things  on  your  mind ; 
and  they  say  you  ain't  owned  np 
to  nothin'  yet;  and  I  thought 
most  likely  you'd  feel  opener  with 
me,  and — * 

*  You  did,  did  youV  interrupted 
his  brother  scornfully.  '  I  s^pose 
you  thought  I'd  got  a  heap  o' 
things  stowed  away  somewheres 
that  you  could  take  care  of 
while  I  was  rotting  in  gaol,  did 
you  V 

'  There  naow,  Lish,'  said  Heze- 
kiah, evidently  relieved  that  the 
ice  was  broken;  'I  always  did 
say 's  you  was  the  smartest  of  us 
alL  I  loas  thinkin'  perhaps  you'd 
got  somethin'  laid  away  some- 
wheres 't  you  couldn't  git  a  hold 
of  while  you  was  in  prison,  and 
thet  I  could  kinder  look  after 
untilyou  got  out  again.  I  wouldn't 
run  no  risks,  Lish ;  but  ef  there 
was  anything  buried  in  theground, 
or  any  spot 's  'twasn't  dangerous 
for  me  to  look  after  it — ' 

'  I  see,'  said  Elisha,  with  dan- 
gerous calmness.  '  Ef  there  was 
a  heap  of  money  and  jewels 
buried  in  some  field  where  'twa'n't 
too  lonesome,  and  yet  lonesome 
enough,  or  ef  I'd  hid  some  lady's 
di'mond  necklace  in  a  empty  old 
hen-coop  somewheres  where  ye 
could  put  your  hand  on  it  'thout 
fear  of  the  roosters  flyin'  at  ye, 
thaf  d  be  about  your  kcket.  He- 
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zek— somethin'  easy  and  handy, 
ehr 

Hezekiah  fidgeted  a  litUe  and 
laughed  feebly. 

'  I  tell  you  what,  lish,  I'd  take 
leal  good  care  of  anythinV  he 
said,  in  an  ingratiating  tone. 

'There  ain*t  nothuig  for  you 
to  take  care  of^'  replied  Elisha, 
with  a  scornful  laugh. 

^  Do  ye  reely  mean  that,  Lishf 
said  Hezekiah,  too  much  intent 
upon  his  object  to  notice  the 
scorn  in  Elisha's  tone/  or  the 
anger  gathering  about  his'  brows. 
*Wall,  I  reely  wouldn't  hev  be- 
lieved it,  ef  you  hedn't  told  me. 
Massy  to  me !  Tou^  hev  made  a 
mull  of  it,  hev'n't  ye  V 

'Mull  of  itr  repHed  Elisha. 
'Well,  perhaps  I  have;  but  I 
know — * 

Whatever  he  was  about  to  say 
was  interrupted  by  Hezekiah, 
who,  rising  suddenly,  went  on 
elaborate  tiptoe  to  the  door,  where 
he  listened  for  a  couple  of  seconds, 
then,  laying  his  finger  on  his  lips, 
he  returned  to  his  seat  on  die 
bed. 

'  See  here,  Lish,'  he  said,  lean- 
ing forward  and  laying  a  pudgy 
clammy  hand  on  Elisha's  reluc- 
tant knee;  'blood's  thicker'n 
water — you'll  allow  that,  I  guess 
— and  seein'  't's  you  was  the  only 
party  caught  in  that  afiair  of  Mr. 
Boss  Greene's  family  plate,  I  al- 
lowed you  most  likely  know'd 
where  'twas.  Wall,  seein'  't  you 
can't — that  it  won't  be  no  good 
to  you  for  twenty  year — I  sh'd 
think  you  might  give  a  feller  an 
idee  where't  was.  Ef  'tain't  no- 
ways dangerous — ' 

For  the  first  time  a  gleam  of 
something  like  hujnour  darted 
across  Elisha's  gloomy  face. 

'Ef  'tain't  noways  dangerous 
you'll  be  kind  enough  to  go  and 
find  that  'ere  silver,  and  melt  it 
down,  ehf  he  replied. 

'I'd  save  a  part  fer  you,  Lish ; 


I  would  reely,'  interrupted  Heze- 
kialu 

'  Ye  would,  eh  ?  Mighty  gene- 
rous, ain't  ye,  all  at  oncet  Jest 
now  you  was  goin'  to  take  care  of 
it  for  me,  but  let  you  once  get 
your  fingers  on  it —  It's  fine  plate, 
that  is,  Hezek,  the  biggest  haul  I 
ever  made ;  and  yp  guessed  right 
for  once  in  your  Ufe.  ^Nobody 
but  me  knows  where  'tis.' 

'Do  tell!'  exclaimed  Hezekiah 
eagerly. 

'  Blood's  thicker^n  water,  as  you 
say,'  continued  the  convict  slowly, 
in  a  satirical  tone.  '  What  a  fine 
thing  'twould  be  for  our  highly 
respectable  family  to  come  in  pos- 
session of  that  'ere  silver.  Guess 
Oori'd  bo  glad  to  own  me  for  a 
brother-in-law  ef  he  could  get  his 
fingers  on  to  it,  eh  V 

'  Yes,  yes,'  said  Hezekiah,  alive 
with  expectation. 

'  Yes,  you're  right  there.  Cori'd 
be  real  proud  of  me,'  said  Elisha, 
with  a  grim  smile. 

'Yes,  Lidi,  yes;  where — ^where 
is  it?  stammered  Hezekiah,  with 
trembling  engernesa. 

'  In  a  safe  place,'  returned  the 
prisoner  seriously ; '  safe  and  dark 
and  secure.  There's  a  key  turned 
on  it ;  but  no  one's  likely  to  use 
the  key — ^from  choice  at  least. 
The  silver  might  lie  where  'tis  till 
the  Day  o'  Judgment,  afore  any- 
body 'd  go  to  find  any  treasure  in 
that  place.' 

Hezekiah  had  risen,  and  now 
pressed  up  to  his  brother,  trem- 
bling with  eagerness  and  greed. 

*  Where — where  is  it,  llsh  V  he 
stammered. 

Elisha  closed  one  eye,  and  shot 
a  glance  of  extreme  cunning  at 
his  brother  with  the  other. 

'Never  you  mind,  Hezek,'  he 
said  coolly.  '  It's  where  it  won't 
do  me  no  good,  and  where  it 
sha'n't  do  you  no  good — ^you,  nor 
Hepsy,  nor  Liddy,  nor  Cori,  nor 
none  of  you.    Now  git  out,  will 
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ye)  Et  you  was  to  stay  here  till 
dooiDsday,  yon  wouldn't  find  oat 
nothing  more.  I  ain't  a-going  to 
tell,  and  that* a  the  bnll  of  it.' 

'Ef — ef  I  was  to  help  yon 
break  gaol,  Xiiahl  Me'n,  Cori,  per- 
haps we  could  manage  it  between 
US.'    • 

'  Manage  it,  .then,'  letnmed  the 
oonTiet  calmly,  'and  I'll  pay  ye 
both  well  foi't  afteiwaids.  No 
payments  in  advance  in  my  busi- 
ness Hezek.  Come,'  he  continued 
moie  sternly,  rising  as  he  did  so, 
'  Pye  had  about  enough  of  your 
company,  Mr.  Hezekiah  Dodge. 
I'm  yeiy  thankful  to  you  for  t^t 
'ere  apple-pie,  but  I  was  always 
kind  of  lovin'  in  my  dispositicai, 
and  I  guess  the  Eoes  Greene  sil- 
rere'd  be  too  high  a  price  to  pay 
for't  Clear  out,  will  yeV  he 
added,  with  a  sudden  d^^gerous 
flash  in  his  eye. 

<  Massy  to  me,  Lish,'  said  Hese- 
kiah,  gathering  himself  and  his 
bundle  together  with  evident  tre- 
pidation, *  what  a  mean,  grudgin', 
evil  disposition  you've  got  yet! 
If  s  plain  to  be  seen 't  you're  in 
the  gall  of  bitterness  an'  the  bonds 
of  death,  and  there  ain't  the  first 
beginnin'  of  grace  in  you,  and  I 
always  did  say's  you  was  the 
most — * 

Whatever  he  was  about  to  say 
was  cut  short  by  the  entrance  of 
the  turnkey;  and  the  Dodge  bro- 
thers parted  without  even  a  nod 
of  fiueweU. 

The  turnkey  lingered  a  moment, 
cast  a  sharp  glance  round  the  cell, 
then  the  door  shut,  and  Elisha 
was  alone.  His  first  act  was  to 
pull  his  hat  ofT  and  throw  it  on 
the  bed ;  then  he  ran  his  fingers 
through  his  hair,  stood  up,  and 
stretched  himsell 

'Bah,'  he  said,  glancing  at  the 
small  bit  of  gray  sky  visible 
through  the  iron  grating,  'I  al- 
ways did  feel 's  if  I  needed  a  whole 
akyfiil  of  air  to  breathe  after  be- 


in'  shut  up  with  Hezek,  damned 
sneak  and  hypocrite  that  he  is ! 
Ef  feelin'  the  error  of  your  ways 
is  bein'  repentant  though,  I  guess 
I'm  a  repentant  sinner,  ef  there  is 
one  in  the  Union !'  and  he  broke 
into  a  low,  joyless  laugh. 

The  door  opened,  and  the  turn- 
key put  his  head  in. 

'Happy  to  see  you  e^joyin' 
your  own  society,  'No,  4,'  said  he 
ironicaUy.  '  It's  a  pity  to  inter- 
rapt  you,  but  the  temporary  chap- 
lain's here  again,  and  would  be 
pleased  to  see  yon  if  you're  in  a 
better  £rame  of  mind  than  you 
was  the  other  day;  and  if  you 
feel  more  like  makin'  a  clean 
breast  of  it,  and — ' 

'  No,  sir-ee,'  returned  the  con- 
vict^ '  I  ain't  made  a  clean  breast 
to  hun,  nor  to  no  one  else,  and  I 
ain't  goin'  to,  nuther.  I  don't* 
want  none  of  his  advice,  nor  none 
of  his  consolations  neither.  Tell 
him  to  clear  out,  will  you  V  he  con- 
tinued, as  he  sat  down  again, 
palled  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  tilted 
his  chair  against  the  wall,  and  evi- 
dently prepared  himself  for  dogged 
deafness  and  silence. 

The  turnkey  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  laughed,  and  departed. 
As  he  was  delivering  the  con- 
vict's message  to  the  temporary 
chaplaio,  a  man  as  little  fitted  for 
his  office  as  rolling  stones  are  apt 
to  be,  a  carriage  drove  up  to  the 
gaol,  and  a  gentleman  alighted, 
who  immediately  made  known 
his  desire  to  see  the  prisoner. 

'A  most  stubborn  and  evil 
character  he  is,'  said  the  chaplain, 
with  warmth ;  '  I  would  strongly 
advise  you,  sir,  not  to  attempt  to 
see  him.' 

*He  ain't  in  the  best  of  hu- 
mours, that's  a  fact,'  said  the  turn- 
key, with  a  laugh.  '  Fact  is  he's 
kind  o'  riled  up  'cause  folks  is 
always  tryin'  to  find  out  some- 
thin'  from  him.  His  brother,  he 
was  here  this  afternoon,  and  left 
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him  riled  up  more'n  ever ;  but  ef 
you  had  anything  partickler  to 
Bay  to  him,  or  was  anything  to 
him—' 

'I  cannot,  certainly,  claim  to 
be  related  to  the  prisoner/  replied 
the  gentleman,  laughing,  'but  I 
have  a  sort  of  connection  with 
him,  inasmuch  as  he  stole  my 
silver/ 

'Do  tell!'  exclaimed  the  turn- 
key eagerly.  '  I'll  show  you  in, 
sir,  right  away.  Ko.  4*8  off  to  the 
States  prison  at  seven  o'clock 
this  evenin';  but  there's  lots  of 
time  yet.  Not  that  there's  any 
use  in  it^  if  you  expect  to  hear 
anything  of  your  silver.  He's  as 
stubborn  as  a  mule,  No.  4  is,  and 
he  wouldn't  tell  where  'twas  any- 
way; but,  of  couise,  it's  be'n 
made  away  with  long  ago.' 

'  Melted  down  most  Ukely/  put 
in  one  of  the  by-standers. 

'  Very  probably,'  said  Mr.  Boss 
Greene ; '  but,  nevertheless,  I  have 
some  curiosity  to  know  when  and 
how.  So,  if  you  please,  we  will 
go  to  No.  4,'  he  added,  turning 
to  the  turnkey.  '  Don't  tell  him 
who  I  am.' 

When  the  turnkey  announced 
the  visitor,  which  he  did  curtly 
enough,  Elisha  glanced  up  dog- 
gedly, expecting  the  chaplain;  a 
member  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  with  a 
tract;  or  a  lawyer,  armed  with  pen 
and  paper,  to  write  out  his  con- 
fession. He  was  accustomed  to 
conceal  his  emotions,  but  his  face 
cleared  involuntarily  when  he 
perceived  that  the  handsome  and 
well-dressed  man  before  him  was 
none  of  these.  Gloomily  and 
sulkily  enough  he  rose,  and 
yielded  his  chair  to  the  visitor, 
who  sat  down  easily^  with  a  plea- 
sant nod.  He  was  quick  in  read- 
ing faces,  and  perceived  thaty 
though  not  welcome  to  the  pri- 
soner, he  was  evidently  less  un- 
welcome than  he  had  prepared 


himself  to  expect  He  proceeded 
to  business  by  lighting  a  fine 
cigar,  and  handing  another  to 
Elisha. 

'  I  daresay-  you  won't  mind 
joining  me  in  a  cigar  f  said  he 
smiling.  '  The  fact  is,  I  wanted 
to  see  you  on  a  matter  entirely 
personal  to  myself,  and  I  thought 
you  might  not  refuse  to  gratify  my 
curiosity,  particularly  as  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  incriminate  any  one, 
even  if  you  would.  And  I  dare- 
Bay  you  Would  not,'  he  added 
quickly,  perceiving  that  the  pri- 
soner was  about  to  interrupt  him. 
*  I  have  perfect  confidence  in  my 
servants ;  so  that  I  shall  not  BtSs, 
you  if  they  gave  you  a  helping 
hand—' 

'Are  you  Mr.  Boss  Greene)' 
said  Elisha  hastily. 

<  I  am.  And  though  every  one 
has  told  me  that  no  doubt  the 
silver  was  melted  down  as  soon 
as  stolen,  I  thought  you  would  be 
likely  to  know  if  a  piece  were  in 
existence,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  you 
could  tell  me  when  and  where  it 
was  melted.  Of  course,  if  I  know 
that  it  is  hopeless  for  me  to  think 
of  seeing  it  again,  I  ahall  trouble 
myself  no  more  about  it ;  but  I 
thought  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, it  could  make  no  differ- 
ence to  you — ' 

'  The  silver  ain't  melted,'  inter- 
rupted the  convict. 

'Nof 

'No;  and,  as  far  as  I  know, 
nobody  but  me  knows  where  'tis. 
It's  no  good  to  me  where  it  lies ; 
and  't-ain't  likely  to  be  disturbed 
by  no  one;  and  'tain't  likely 
neither  that  twenty  years  '11  pass 
without  its  bein'  found.' 

He  paused,  and  seemed  to  con- 
sider ;  but  Mr.  Boss  Greene  was 
too  wise  to  interrupt  him. 

'  Guess  I'll  tell  ye  the  whole/ 
he  resumed  suddenly.  '  I'd  as 
leave  you'd  have  the  silver  as  any 
one;  and  't won't  do  me  no  good 
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irhere  'tis.  See  here/  he  con- 
tiiraed,  leaning  forward,  with  his 
BUDS  on  bis  knees,  'ever  sinoe 
IWe  Wn  here  folks  has  be*n  nag- 
f^  me  to  confess,  and  all  the 
time  I  was  thinkin' "  Damned  if  I 
wilir  and  kinder  langhin'  to 
thmk  ef  they  only  knowed  where 
that  *ere  sQver  was  hid  how  they'd 
all  scamper  ofif  to  nah  it  Wall, 
'tain't  no  use  to  go  back  and  tell 
you  how  the  house  was  broke 
into.  Yon  was  after  ns  putt^ 
quick,  so  quick  that  we  hadn't 
no  time  to  melt  the  silver  down. 
We  meant  to  do  it  at  a  certain 
place — ^never  mind  where,  but 
outside  the  town ;  and  the  silver 
was  all  packed  together  in  a  bag 
that  was  rigged  up  to  look  Uke  a 
pedlafs  pack.  It  fell  to  me  to 
carry  it;  and  the  fust  night  I 
tried  it  I  found  I  was  watched ; 
and,  after  doublin'  and  tumin' 
considerable,  I  had  to  put  back  to 
coFsr  again.  I  kept  very,  quiet 
for  two  days,  and  then  I  tried  it 
again,  and  I  found  I  was  bein' 
watched  closer*n  ever;  but  my 
grit  was  up,  and  I  was  bound  Td 
git  out  into  the  country  anyway. 
80  I  did,  along  the  high  road  to 
Dayton.  It  was  snowin'  like 
enything,  and  bitter  cold.  Fd 
got  about  half  a  mile  out  of  town, 
I  guess,  when  I  found  I  was  bein' 
tracked,  and  got  up  behind  some 
evexgreens  at  the  side  of  the  road. 
I  waited  there  till  I  was  'most 
froze,  then  I  found  'twa'n't  no  use 
to  try  and  save  myself  and  the 
sQver  too;  so  I  pitched  it  over 
a  fence  into  a  Held.  It  was 
snowin'  so  hard  that  I  calculated 
it'd  lie  safe  enough  for  a  day  or 
two  anyway,  and  I  made  a  mark 
on  the  fence,  soVt  I  could  know 
it  again ;  then  I  made  tracks  for 
a  hiding  as  fast  as  I  could.  The 
next  night  I  found  'twa'n't  no  use 
to  venture  out;  I  was  bein' 
watched  too  close,  and  so  for  two 
days  and  nights.     All  this  while 


I  was  awful  worried  about  the 
silver ;  but  I  was  bound  to  have 
a  try  for  't  anyhow.  The  third 
night  I  thought  I  was  in  luck.  I 
got  safe  but  of  town  again,  along 
as  far  as  where  Td  made  the  maA 
on  the  fence.  The  silver  was  there 
all  rights  and  I  was  glad  enough 
to  get  it  on  my  back  again.  TMs 
time  I  thought  I'd  be  on  the  safe 
side ;  so  instead  of  goin'  on  along 
the  high  road,  I  struck  into  a 
little  cross  road  that  leads  up  to 
Grozton  Bridge.  Twa'n't  no  use ; 
I  found  I  was  bein'  followed 
again ;  so  I  turned  into  the  Old 
Cemetery  gate.  I  was  kinder 
surprised  to  find  it  open;  but  I 
wont  on  till  I  come  to  two  or 
three  tall  evergreen  trees,  and 
then  I  stood  still  to  listen.  By 
George!  ef  I  didn't  hear  some 
one  after  me  again  1  I  kept  as 
still  as  a  mouse ;  then  I  heard  a 
voice  jskjf  '*  He  come  in  here,  I 
know,  with  the  pack  on  his  back." 
Then  I  hurd  'em  talkin'  on,  how 
one  was  to  stand  here  and  another 
there,  and  so  on.  I  know'd  then 
'twa'n*t  no  time  to  try  and  save  the 
silver;  but  what  the  devil  to  do 
with  it  I  didn't  know.  Just  then 
I  noticed  close  by  where  I  was 
standin'  there  was  an  open  tomb ; 
the  pickaxes  and  spades  was 
standing  round;  as  if  the  men 
had  quit  work  late  in  ihe  evenin*. 
I  hadn't  no  time  to  lose,  and  I 
pitched  the  silver  into  the  tomb, 
and  I  guess  it's  there  now,  if 
nobody  ain't  died'sence.' 

'  Do  you  remember  the  appear- 
ance of  the  tombf  said  Mr. 
Greene. 

^Noj  1  don't;  and  the  night 
was  so  dark  that  I  couldn't  see 
nothing.  All  I  know  is,  there 
was  a  pine-tree  planted  each  side 
of  the  door,  and  I  made  a  deep 
jagged  cut  in  one  of  the  trees 
with  my  knife.  I  couldn't  do 
more — ^I  had  no  time.  I  was 
nabbed  the  nexl  morning.' 
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'Thank  yon,'  said  Mr.  Eoss 
Greene,  rising,  as  the  key  was 
tnmed  in  the  door. 

'See  here,'  said  the  convict, 
rising  also ;  '  don't  yon  tell  no- 
body till  you've  found  that  'ere 
silver.  Th^ere's  many  a  slip  be- 
tween the  cup  and  the  lip,  you 
know.' 

*  I  will  be  careful ;  thank  you,' 
said  Mr.  Greene,  laughing,  as  he 
followed  the  turnkey. 

'Home,  sir?  said  the  coach- 
man, as  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
carriage. 

'  No ;  to  the  Old  Cemetery.' 

'  After  all,  a  pine-tree  planted 
on  each  side  of  the  door  is  no 
▼ery  good  landmark,'  said  Mr. 
Ross  Greene  to  himself,  as  he  was 
bowled  along  rapidly  over  the 
road  which  led  to  the  Old  Ceme- 
tery; 'and  who  knows  that  the 
man  was  speaking  the  truth)  He 
looked  a  clever  audacious  fellow, 
quite  capable  of  enjoying  the  idea 
of  my  rummaging  these  old  tombs 
like  a  vampire.' 

Indeed,  in  any  case,  the  indi- 
cation given  by  the  convict  was 
none  of  the  clearest,  as  there  were 
many  vaults  in  the  Old  Cemetery 
with  pine-trees  before  the  door. 
Before  the  gate  of  the  Old  Ceme- 
tery was  reached,  *hlT,  Greene  had 
quite  reasoned  himself  into  in- 
credulity, and  got  out  of  the  car- 
riage indifferently  enough.  He 
walked  slowly  up  the  broad  cen- 
tral alley,  glaiicing  right  and  left 
at  the  pine-trees  which  flanked 
the  doors  of  the  vaults  on  either 
side,  and  congratulated  himself 
on  having  been  previously  pre- 
pared for  disappointment;  when 
he  observed  that  there  was  not  a 
mark  on  any  one  of  them.  Still, 
since  be  was  a  man  who  was  in 


the  habit  of  doing  things  tho- 
roughly, he  turned  to  walk  down 
a  cross  alley,  when  he  was  accosted 
by  the  keeper  with, 

'Your  vault's  in  the  angle  to 
the  left,  near  the  wall,  Mr. 
Greene.' 

'Mine!'  he  replied,  starting. 
'  I  have  no  vault  here.' 

'  WeU,  old  Miss  Betsy's,  Boss's 
vault,  anyway.  I  heerd  she'd 
left  it  to  you,  along  with  her 
other  property,  and  it's  one  of  the 
handsomest  vaults  there  is  here. 
I've  be'n  kinder  surprised  that 
we  ain't  seen  you  here  before,' 
continued  the  keeper,  with  a  fine 
sense  of  hospitality. 

'It  is  true,  I  ought  to  have 
come,'  said  Mr.  Greene ;  '  but  the 
poor  old  lady  died  while  I  was 
in  Europe,  and- 1  confess  that  I 
have  been  in  no  hurry  to  take 
possession  of  this  part  of  my  in- 
heritance,' he  added,  with  a  smile. 

'  Here  it  is,'  said  the  keeper. 

'By  Jove,  so  it  iS)'  exclaimed 
Mr.  Greene. 

But  he  was  not  admiring  the 
vault,  though  it  was  as  handsome 
as  a  vault  can  be.  He  was  look- 
ing at  the  two  pine-trees  which 
flanked  the  entrance.  A  deep 
jagged  cut  disfigured  one  of  them, 
and  within  the  low  door,  when  it 
was  opened,  was  found  a  pedlar's 
pack,  containing  the  lost  silver. 

No.  4  was  removed  to  the  States 
prison  that  night.  His  conduct 
there  does  not  concern  this  stoiy. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  every  now 
and  then,  little  alleviations  of  his 
captivity  reach  him,  and  that  he 
knows  as  well  as  if  he  had  been 
told  in  words  that  the  silver  was 
found  where  he  left  it,  and  that 
these  gifts  are  the  results  of  his 
confession.  m.  l.  t. 
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STORIES  OF  THE  PICTURES  IN  THE 
NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

PARMIQIANO. 
iWUh  a  PortraU.) 


The  ayeiage  Briton  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  realise  the  world 
of  interest  which  attaches  to  his 
art-property  in  Trafalgar-square — 
the  masterpieces  which  he  has 
either  inherited  or  purchased  un- 
der the  guidance  of  the  cultivated 
taste  and  the  watchful  judgment 
of  his  specialists.  Some  romantic 
incidents  connected  with  these 
famous  pictures  and  their  painters 
we  propose  to  narrate  at  intervals, 
commencing  with  Parmigiano. 
The  knowledge  may  add  zest  to 
the  next  visit  of  many  readers  to 
the  National  Gallery. 

Nothing  is  so  small  as  not  to 
be  dignified,  and  in  the  best  sense 
magnified,  by  virtue  and  culture 
and  genius.  A  line  of  under  two 
hundred  miles  drawn  from  Venice 
to  Genoa  would,  with  a  few  de- 
viations, thread  the  historic  pearls 
of  an  encyclopiedic  civilisation 
and  refinement.  What  memories 
throng,  for  instance,  around  the 
names  of  Milan,  of  Mantua,  of 
Parma,  of  Modena,  of  Bologna,  of 
Florence— cities  of  the  region  in 
which  the  arts  revived  from  the 
death  or  stupor  of  ages,  under  the 
touch  of  the  commercial  enter- 
prise and  splendour  which  drew 
from  the  Crusades  their  impulse 
and  their  influence !  Genoa,  Pisa, 
Florence,  Venice,  and  others  be- 
came new  capitals,  centres  of 
wealth,  and  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent concomitants  and  productions 
of  wealth.  Their  merchants  were 
princes,  and  their  merchant-princes 
dwelt  in  palaces  goigeous  with 


their  marble  staircases,  their  lofty 
stories,  their  gilded  and  painted 
ceilings.  Besides  being  enriched 
with  the  spoils  of  the  Oriental 
world,  their  churches  came  to  be 
adorned  with  the  grandest  monu- 
ments of  the  Renaissance.  Ela- 
borate mosaics,  exquisite  paintings^ 
costly  marbles,  precious  stones, 
and  vessels  in  gold  and  silver,  in 
almost  incredible  profusion,  were 
the  glory — a  glory  accused  of  not 
being  without  its  shame — of  the 
temples  and  religious  edifices  of 
the  period,  into  whose  worship 
the  almost  voluptuous  sweU  of 
musiQ  was  prodigally  incorpo- 
rated. 

But  the  whole  force  of  the  Re- 
naissance was  seen  at  its  mightiest 
in  the  surprising  development  of 
sculpture  and  painting  under  its 
auspices.  The  great  masters  of 
the  time  have  ever  since  remained 
peerless ;  the  artists  of  to-day,  the 
creatures  and  exponents  of  more 
than  one  sub-revival,  gaze  upon  the 
richness  and  variety  of  their  glori- 
ous productions  with  feelings  com- 
pounded of  envy,  admiration,  and 
despair.  Florence,  Bologna,  Venice, 
and  Rome  became  seats  of  various 
schools,  of  which  Michael  Angelo, 
the  Caracci,  Titian,  and  Raphael 
were  among  the  most  distLnguish- 
ed  representatives. 

Of  the  cities  above  mentioned 
Bologna  is  supposed  to  be  the 
only  one  in  Italy  which  can  boast 
of  native  painters  bom  so  early  as 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies; an  era  from  which  de- 
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scend  the  names,  and  even — ^but 
not  without  serious  challenge 
of  their  authenticity— the  works, 
of  Guido,  Venturo,  and  Ursone. 
Down  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
centuij  Bologna,  known  as  the 
sanctuaiy  of  Lombard  art,  was 
the  meeting-ground  of  painters 
^m  all  parts  of  Italy  and  Ger- 
many. Its  school  was  rather 
eclectic  than  distinctive,  and,  as 
every  artist  followed  or  formed 
his  own  peculiar  style  or  manner, 
it  fostered  at  once  independence 
and  incorporation.  This  quality 
of  eclecticlBm  attached  to  the 
school  of  Bologna  Us  a  reputation 
at  every  stage  of  its  existence^ 
and  was  by  few  more  happily  ex- 
emplified than  by  the  distinguished 
artist^  Francesco  Maria  Mazzola, 
or  Massuoli,  .who  derived  his  so- 
briquet of  Parmigiano,  or  Farmi- 
gianino,  from  his  birthplace  of 
Parma — one  of  the  five  or  six 
local  schools  which  made  up  the 
aggregate  of  the  schools  of  Lorn* 
bardy,  and  the  one  which  im- 
parted its  most  distinctive  cha- 
racter to  Lombard  painting.  This 
was  the  city  of  Ms  earliest  study 
and  of  his  almost  latest  produc- 
tion, with  an  all  too  short,  but 
richly  assimilative,  intermediate 
career  at  Home  and  at  Bologna. 

The  visit  of  Correggio  to  Parma 
in  1521  made  Parmigiano  fiuni- 
liarwith  the  style  and  productions 
of  that  master,  whose  grace  and 
sweetness  are  the  perfection  of 
the  germs  to  be  discovered  in  the 
works  of  Mantegna ;  and  he  stu- 
died them  with  so  singular  a  de- 
votion and  success  as  to  lead 
Yasari  to  affirm  that  Parmigiano 
was  'superior  to  Correggio,  in 
many  respects  excelling  him  iA 
grace,  in  profusion  of  ornament, 
and  la  beauty  of  manner.  This 
may  be  seen  in  many  of  his  pic- 
tures, wherein  the  countenances 
smile  as  in  nature,  while  the  eyes 
look  forth  with  the  most  life-like 


animation;  or  in  other  cases, 
where  the  spectator  perceives  the 
pulses  actiuJly  beating,  accord- 
ingly as  it  pleased  the  pencil  of 
the  artist  to  portray  them.'*  More 
modem  and  impartial  criticism, 
however,  has  discovered  that  while 
Parmigiano  attempted  to  surpass 
Correggio  in  gra&e,  he  did  not 
always  escape  the  charge  and  the 
reality  of  affectation.  The  seduc- 
tive elegance  of  contour  for  which 
his  figures  are  remarkable  somor 
times  degenerates  into  an  unna- 
tural slendemess,  as  the  contrast 
in  their  attitudes,  frequently  at- 
tained by  a  consummate  know- 
ledge of  colour  and  chiaroacurOf 
is  sometimes  obnoxious  to  the 
charge  of  extravaganca 

A  little  later,  Parmigiano  bowed 
himself  to  the  influences  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  Eaphael,  and  sought 
to  emulate  the  majestic  energy  of 
the  one,  and  the  dignity  and  gran- 
deur of  the  other;  and  this,  again, 
so  successfully  that,  as  Yasari  re- 
ports, it  was  said  at  Bome  that 
<  the  soul  of  Eaphael  had  passed 
into  Parmigiano  '-—the  same  sen- 
timent finding  another  form  of 
expression  in  the  designation  he 
received  of '  II  RafiGiellino.' 

Francesco  Maria  Mazzola  was 
born  at  Parma  on  the  11th  of 
January  1503,  the  son  of  Filippo 
Mazzola,  a  painter  of  no  good  re- 
pute, and  cueJled  Filippo  dell'  £r- 
bette,  according  to  Masselli,  be-  • 
cause  he  succeeded  better  in  de- 
picting flowers  and  vegetable 
products  than  figures.  '  By  the 
premature  death  of  this  oompara* 
tively  humble  artist,  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  child  Francesco,  then 
only  a  few  years  old,  devolved 
upon  his  two  uncles,  Michele  and 
Piero  Ilario,  brothers  of  his  father, 
and  both  of  them  painters.  So 
true  and  so  rathe  was  his  artistic 
genius  that  he  used  his  pen  for 
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designmgl)efoTe  he  could  employ 
ii  whli  any  effect    for    'wntang ; 
snd  his  staiiiimg  smd  precocious 
ymdtj  dictated  without  an  alter- 
Dative  the  ckoice  of  bis  profession. 
Instructed  at  first  \>y  Us  uncles, 
lie  was  subsequently  placed  by 
them  under  the  best  masteis  the 
place  and  the  circumstances  al- 
lowed;  and  he   so    profited  by 
theii  training  and  advice  that  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  *  after  haring 
effect^  wonders    in    design,  he 
painted  a  picture  entirely  of  his 
own  inTention  and  composition, 
lepreeenting  the  Baptism  of  our 
SaTionr  Christ  by  San  Gioyanni, 
and  executed  in  so  fine  a  manner, 
that  notwithstanding  what  he  had 
preTioualy  done,  yet  all  who  be- 
held it  were  struck  with  astomsh- 
ment  at  seeing  such  a  work  pro- 
duced by  a  boy.    This  picture  was 
placed  in  the  Xunziata  at  Parma, 
where  the  monks  of  the  Zoccoli, 
or  barefooted  friars,   have  their 
abode;  and  more  recently  adorned 
the  collection  of  the  noble  family 
of  San  Vitali  of  Parma.   Not  con- 
tent with   this,  iFrancesco  deter- 
nnned  also  to  try  his  skill  in 
fnsco]  whereupon  he  painted  a 
chapel  in  San  Gioyanni  Evange- 
lists, which  belongs  to  the  Black 
^'nan  of  San  Benedetto,  and  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  that  kind  of 
deooiation    that     he    ultimately 
painted   seyen   chapels    for  the 
aune  confraternity.'* 

Afta  painting  some  other  pic- 
tares  at  Viandana — to  which  he 
had  been  sent  by  his  uncles,  with 
his  cousin  Girolamo,  the  son  of 
Michele,  during  the  war  which 
bought  the  troops  of  Leo  X.  to 
Parma,  under  the  command  of 
J^wpero  Colonna,  he  returned  to 
Paona,  and,  besides  completing 
pu^taree  left  unfinished  at  the  time 
^  liis  departure,  painted  a  Ma- 
nama with  the  Infant  Christ  in 
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her  arms,  and  haying  on  one  side 
San  Jeronimo,  with  the  Beato  Ber- 
nadino  da  Feltro  on  the  other,  *  a 
work,'  says  Yasari, '  of  such  ex- 
traordinary merit,  that  only  the 
living  soul  could  make  it  better. 
All  these  paintings  were  finished 
before  our  artist  had  attained  the 
age  of  nineteen' 

Incited  at  once  by  the  most 
generous  of  artistic  aspirations  and 
by  the  hopes  of  Papal  promotion, 
Francesco  repaired  to  Rome  in 
1523,  where  the  professional  and 
social  credentials  with  which  he 
was  fortitied,  and  the  personal 
credentials  with  which  he  was 
gifted  in  the  shape  of  a  beauty 
rather  angelic  than  human, '  like 
something  divine,'  as  Vasari  says, 
procured  him  much  favour  and 
admiration,  together  with  an  in- 
troduction to  Pope  Clement  YIL 
This  Pontiff,  the  firm  and  constant 
protector  of  Machiavelli,  had  been 
elected,  November  19th,  1523,  to 
ths  chair  of  Peter,  on  the  death  of 
Hadrian  YL,  thus  inflicting*  on 
our  own  Cardinal  Wolsey  a  repeti- 
tion of  his  disappointment  in  not 
having  succeeded  to  the  tiara  on 
the  decease  of  Leo  X.,  some  two 
years  previously. 

It  was  the  temporising  conduct 
of  Clement  YIL  with  reference  to 
the  marriage  of  Henry  YUL 
to  Anne  Boleyn  which  caused 
the  aboUtion  of  the  Papal  supre- 
macy in  this  country.  In  secular 
life  he  was  known  as  Giulio  de' 
Medici,  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Giuliamo  de'  Medici,  brother  of 
Lorenzo,  the  Magnificent,  who 
was  killed  in  the  conspiracy  of 
the  Pazzi,  at  Florence,  in  1478. 
Giulio  entered  into  the  Order  of 
the  Elnights  of  Ehodes,  whose 
standard  he  bore  at  the  coronation 
of  his  cousin,  Leo  X.,  who  declare 
ed  him  legitimate,  created  him 
Archbishop  of  Florence,  and  after- 
wards promoted  him  to  the  car- 
dinalate  and  the  chancellorship 
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of  the  Eoman  Chxiicli.  Dniii^g 
the  pontificate  of  Leo,  who,  in  the 
spirit  of  Abraham  Cowley,  regard- 
ed bufiiness  as  a  'grave  imperti- 
nence,' and  as  the  *  contradiction 
of  his  fate,'  he  had  the  chief  con- 
duct of  affairs;  and  after  the  death 
of  Hadrian  YL  he  waa^  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  by  a  coalition 
of  parties,  unanimously  elected  to 
the  vacant  chair  in  1523. 

Clement  YII.  belonged,  there- 
fore, to  that  scheming  race  which 
twice  contrived  to  secure  for  its 
members  the  highest  dignity  in 
contemporaiy  Christendom ;  to 
that  splendidly-endowed  family 
which  knew  how  to  adapt  its  ao- 
tionSy  with  the  greatest  nicety,  to 
every  phase  of  human  disposition. 
Never  was  the  heavy  garb  of  abso- 
lute power  assumed  with  more 
insinuating  grace  than  by  them, 
while  its  authority  was  being 
usurped  with  more  firmly-fixed 
intentions  of  unmitigated  despot- 
ism. Every  talent  and  specious 
arti&ce  were  forthcoming  at  com- 
mand— glittering  splendour  which 
bore  the  semblcmce  of  generosity, 
profuse  tastes  which  were  the 
mask  of  liberal  likings,  the  flow 
of  honeyed  speech,  and  even  the 
dazzling  halo  of  poetic  genius 
were  showered  upon  them.  One 
faculty  alone  was  wholly  wanting 
in  that  arsenal  of  family  qualities 
—the  rough  stem  daring  of  soldier- 
like prowess.  'No  Medici  was  a 
warrior,  except  one  cadet  of  a  side 
branch,  and  he  died  young,  before 
doing  service  in  the  family  cause. 
And  so  it  happened  that,  in  1527, 
pent  up  within  the  walls  of  St. 
Angelo,  Clement  YII.,  in  all  the 
sacredness  of  his  pontifical  dig- 
nity, saw  himself  reduced  to  the 
sacrilegious  humiliation  of  having 
to  purchase  immunity  from  per- 
sonal violence  by  bowing  low 
before  the  drunken  freebooters  of 
the  Boiirbon's  soldiery. 

The  foregoing    sentence    is   a 


little  in  advance  of  our  progress ; 
and  we  turn  back  for  a  moment 
to  say  how  Parmigiano  received 
from  Clement  YII.  the  most 
splendid  and  responsible  com- 
missions, the  successful  execution 
of  which  involved  the  enhance- 
ment of  his  fortune  and  reputa- 
tion. One  of  the  works  produced 
at  this  time  was  a  picture  of  the 
Circumcision,  which  was  so  valued 
by  the  Pope  that  he  retained  it 
for  his  own  personal  possession, 
and  which,  through  several  re- 
moves of  proprietorship,  has  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  by  whom  it  is  pre- 
served in  the  Gallery  of  the  Bel- 
vedere at  Yienna. 

Trouble,  as  we  have  just  indi- 
cated, fell  upon  the  Pope  in  1527, 
two  years  after  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  in  which  King  Francis  I. 
^lost  everything  except  honour,' 
and  was,  in  consequence,  confined 
in  a  fortress  at  Madrid  until  he 
promised  to  the  imperial  victor, 
Charles  Y.,  the  complete  dismem- 
berment of  France.  Ko  sooner 
had  he  recovered  his  liberty  than 
he  violated  all  his  oaths,  and 
Europe  became  the  scene  of  re- 
opened hostilities.  The  passion 
of  revenge  was  now  added  to  that 
of  ambition,  and  as  the  Pope  had 
favoured  the  cause  of  France,  the 
generals  of  Charles  invaded  Italy. 
Home  was  taken  and  sacked  by 
the  Constable  Bourbon,  a  French 
noble  whom  Francis  had  slighted, 
and  who  refused  to  acknowledge 
a  truce  which  had  been  concluded 
between  Clement  YII.  and  the 
ministers  of  Charles  Y. 

It  was  during  the  assault  and 
sack  of  Eome,  attended  by  cruel- 
ties and  outrages  unprecedented 
under  such  leaders  as  Alaric  or 
Attila,  and  whilst  the  Pope  was 
interceding  with  Heaven  in  his 
oratory,  that  a  painter  worked 
upon  a  masterpiece,  absorbed  and 
ignorant  of  the  din  of  the  battle 
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ihftt  wrecked  and  deTastated  the 

eternal  city. 

The  painter  vas  Pannigiano, 

and  the  plctxue  of  hia  devotion 
was  '  The  Vision  of  St  Jeiome/ 
now  in  our  National  Gallery.  It 
38  an  altar-piece,  which  was  paint- 
ed, on  a  commission  from  Maria 
Bnfalina,  for  the  church  of  St. 
Salvatore  in  Lauro,  in  Citta  di 
Gastella.  Here  it  remained  until 
the  earthquake  in  1780,  after 
which  it  was  purchased  hy  M. 
Dumoy  and  suhsequentiy  came 
into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hart- 
DayieS)  at  the  price  of  6000Z.  For 
sue,  it  is  one  of  the  chief  works 
of  the  master,  being  eleven  feet 
six  inches  high  by  four  feet  eleven 
inches  in  width.  '  There  is  some- 
thing grand  and  poetical,'  Waagen 
obseorves,  'in  the  design  repre- 
senting the  Virgin  in  glory  with 
the  LiL&nt  Christ;  between  them, 
St  John  the  Baptist,  with  his 
back  turned  towuds  the  specta- 
tor, and  pointing  upwards  with 
the  most  fervent  enthuaiasmi 
as  announcing  Clmst.  Tins 
beautiful  head  of  the  Infant 
Christ  is  worthy  of  Correggio, 
and  the  figure  approaches  that 
master  in  delicacy  of  reliel  St. 
John,  on  the  one  hand,  is  most 
solidly  painted  in  glowing  golden 
tones,  and  is  of  prodigious  e£fect. 
In  the  affected  and  extravagant 
attitudes  we  clearly  see  the  vain 
endeavourto  combine  the  grandeur 

.  of  Michael  Angelo,  in  form  and 
motion,  with  the  graceful  flow 
and  the  relief  of  Correggio.  The 
least  satisfactory  part  of  the  pic- 
ture is  St  Jerome  asleep — a  figure 
very  ungracefully  foreshortened — 
who  is  supposed  to  behold  all 
that  we  have  above  described  in 
a  virion ;  some  parts,  too,  which 
have  been  badly  retouched,  injure 
the  effect  This  picture  is,  not- 
withstanding, worthy  of  admira- 
tion for  the  astonishing  perfection 
of  execution,  especially  when  we 


consider  that  Parmigiano  was  only 
twenty-four  years  of  age  when  he 
paioted  it'^ 

'  But  this  work,'  says  Vasari,  in 
a  passage  which  brings  into  more 
graphic  rehef  the  romance  of  the 
picture,  *  the  master  was  not  suf- 
fered to  bring  to  perfection,  the 
sack  and  ruin  of  Bome  in  1527 
interrupting  his  labours ;  and  not 
only  did  this  event  cause  the  arts 
for  a  time  to  be  banished  from 
that  city,  but  it  also  cost  the  life 
of  many  artists.  Francesco  was, 
indeed,  within  a  hair's  breadth  of 
being  among  the  number,  which 
happened  in  this  wise.  In  the 
commencement  of  the  plunder, 
and  when  the  soldiers  b^gan  to 
burst  into  the  houses,  our  artist 
was  so  intent  on  his  work  that, 
when  his  own  dwelling  was  filled 
with  certain  of  these  men,  who 
were  Germans,  he  remained  undis- 
turbed by  their  clamours,  and  did 
not  move  from  his  place.  Airiv- 
ing  in  the  room,  therefore,  and 
finding  him  thus  employed,  they 
stood  confounded  at  the  beauty  of 
the  paintings  they  beheld,  and, 
like  good  and  sensible  men,  as 
they  must  have  been,  they  per- 
mitted him  to  continue  his  occu- 
pation. Thus,  while  the  most 
impious  cruelly  of  the  barbarous 
hordes,  by  whom  the  unhappy 
town  was  invested,  was  scourging 
that  miserable  place,  having  re- 
spect neither  to  God  nor  man, 
Francesco  was  provided  for  by 
those  Germans,  who  honoured 
him  greatly,  and  defended  him 
&om  any  kind  of  injury.  One 
loss  only  did  our  artist  suffer  at 
that  time  from  these  events, 
namely,  that  one  of  the  soldiers 
in  question,  being  a  great  lever  of 
painting  ahd  the  arts,  compeUed 
him  to  execute  a  large  number  of 
drawings  in  water-<solour  and  with 
the  pen,  T|hich  he  demanded  as 
the  payment  of  his  ransom.' 

♦  Treawru  of  Art  in  Grmt  BrUam. 
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From  the  rnin  of  Borne  and 
the  eclipse  of  his  Papal  patron, 
Francesco  repaired  to  Bologna, 
firom  the  nobles  and  ecclesiastics 
of  which  city  he  received  nmner- 
ouB  commissions  for  pictures  and 
other  works  of  his  genius.  Among 
the  first  of  these  was  a  figure  of 
San  Eocco,  painted  for  the  church 
of  San  Patronio ;  a  Conversion  of 
St.  Paul ;  and  the  Madonna  della 
Bosa,  now  in  the  Dresden  Czalleryy 
which  he  had  changed  from  a 
Venus  to  the  Virgin  with  the 
In&nt  Christ.  This  picture  he 
presented  to  Pope  Clement  VII.,  i 
who  visited  Bologna,  there  meet- 
ing Charles  V.,  who  came  to  that 
city  in  1530  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  crown  of  Italy  firom 
the  Pope. 

In  1531  Parmigiano  returned 
to  his  native  Parma,  reentering  it, 
after  all  his  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune, as  a  man  of  reputation  rather 
than  wealth  or  substance.  Here 
he  engaged  to  execute  several  ex- 
tensive frescoes  for  the  chureh  of 
Santa  Maria  della  Steccata ;  and 
at  the  same  time  undertook  a  pic- 
turo  of  Cupid  p;reparing  his  bow, 
now  in  the  Bridgewater  GkJlery. 
The  great  artist  neglected  lus 
task-work,  however,  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  confimtemity  who 
employed  him  instituted  a  law- 
suit against  him  for  breach  of 


contract,  firOm  the  consequences 
of  which  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  extricate  himself  by  withdraw- 
ii^  to  Casal  Maggioro,  in  the 
temtory  of  Cremona,  where,  after 
alternating  researches  in  alchemy 
with  the  prosecution  of  his  art, 
he  died  on  the  24th  of  August 
1540.  The  assertion  of  this  ad- 
diction to  alchemy,  which  rests 
on  the  plausible  authority  of  his 
enthusiastic  admirer  Vasari,  who 
imputes  Ids  ruin  thereto,  has  been 
discredited  by  later  researches, 
and  there  is  no  reason  unreservedly 
to  accept  it.  Considering  the 
time,  there  was  enough  of  veri- 
similitude about  the  report  to 
make  it  pass  current  for  truth. 

The  altar-pieces  of  Parmigiano 
are  not  many  in  number,  and  hia 
easel-paintings,  which  aie  rather 
scarce,  are  distributed  in  the  gal- 
leries of  Northern  Italy  and  in 
otherEuropeancollections.  Several 
of  his  drawings  are  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  some  thirty  of  his 
productions,  in  one  kind  or  an- 
other, are  to  be  found  in  the  gal- 
leries of  this  country.  He  was 
the  first  to  introduce  the  art  of 
etching  into  Italy,  and  so  very 
commonly  passed  as  its  inventor. 
But  this  honour  is  rather  to  be 
referred  to  Albert  Dtirer,  the  great 
artist  of  Nuremberg. 


WHIST  STORIES. 


I^OT  only,  says  Mr.  Abraham  Hay- 
waid,  did  we  never  meet  with,  or 
bear  of,  a  whist-player  who  conld 
yentnre  to  boast  with  Tarenne 
that  he  never  fought  a  battle  that 
he  did  not  deserve^  to  win,  bat 
we  have  heard  an  excellent  one 
adopt  the  aphorism  attributed  to 
the  Irpn  Dnke,  that  a  battle  was 
a  game  in  which  those  who  made 
the  fewest  blunders  won*  Or  a 
parallel  may  be  drawn  between 
the  paladin  of  the  whist-table 
and  tiie  damsel  in  the  play,  who 
took  her  married  sister's  fault 
iiponherself,andisthus  apostroph- 
ised by  her  brother-in-law,  *  Quoi, 
vous^Marie !  vous,  la  vertu  mSme  I' 
Her  reply  is  exquisite  for  femi- 
nine self-knowledge  and  tact :  '  0 
la  vertu,  la  vertu  I  tout  le  monde 
a  see  heores  on  ses  moments.' 
The  most  consummate  skill,  Hke 
Virtue  herself,  is  not  safe  against 
a  slip.  Did  not  the  late  Earl 
Granville  lose  a  rubber,  after 
giving  the  long  odds  in  thousands, 
by  forgetting  the  seven  of  hearts  \ 
Did  not  Henry  Lord  de  Bos  lose 
one,  on  which  3000/.  were  staked, 
by  -miscounting  a  trump  ?  Did 
not,  only  the  other  day,  the 
Daniel  or  Gamaliel  of  the  Turf 
Club  fedl  to  detect  a  palpable  re- 
voke, to  the  astonishment  and  (it 
must  be  owned)  gratification  of 
the  bystanders,  some  of  whom 
went  home  consoled  and  elevated 
in  their  own  self-esteem  by  his 
defaultt 

A  curious  piece  of  evidence  was 
given  at  the  De  Eos  trial  by  a 
distinguished  whist-player^  who 
stated  that  he  had  played  r^;u- 
lady  for  about  the  same  stakes 
during    twenty   years ;  that  his 


winnings  had  averaged  1500/.  a 
year,  makiiig  30,000/.  in  the  ag- 
gregate; but  that  he  had  under- 
gone two  consecutive  years  of  Hl- 
luck,  during  which  he  lost  80002. 
Another  witness,  a  captain  in  the 
navy,  who  had  realised  a  regular 
incozoe  by  his  skill,  was  asked 
whether  he  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  dining  on  boiled  cllicken  and 
lemonade  when  he  had  /ierious 
work  in  hand;  and  the  alleged 
training  (which  he  denied)  was 
no  imputation  on  his  sagacity. 
No  man  flushed  with  food  or 
wine,  vinoque  cihoque  gravatusj 
will  play  his  best ;  and  every  man 
who  regards  his  purse  or  Ids  repu- 
tation should  leave  off  when  he 
finds  the  sensation  of  confusion 
or  fatigue  stealing  upon  him. 

A  master  of  the  art  (Lord  H. 
Bentinck),  who  had  survived  a 
generation,  was  asked  who  were 
the  best  whist-players  he  ever 
knew.  He  instantly  named  three: 
the  late  Earl  Granville,  the  Hon. 
George  Anson,  and  Henry  Lord 
de  Bos.  On  being  asked  for  the 
fourth,  he  paused,  but  there  was 
no  need  of  hesitation :  '  £d  io 
anche  sono  pittore/  No  one  would 
have  accused  him  of  undue  as- 
sumption if  he  had  followed  the 
example  of  Lamartine,  who,  on 
being  asked  who  was  the  first 
living  French  poet,  drew  himself 
up  with  an  air  of  offended  dignity 
and  replied,  'MoL'  The  palm 
was  popularly  considered  to  lie 
between  Lord  Henry  Bentinck 
and  Mr.  Clay,  whose  styles  were 
so  essentially  different  that  an  in- 
structive, parallel  might  be  drawn 
between  them  after  Uie  manner  of 
Plutarch.    We  regret  to  say  that 
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great  whist-players  resemble  rival 
beauties  in  one  respect.  Rarelj 
will  one  admit  the  distingaished 
merit,  not  to  say  superiority,  of 
another. 

The  De.  Eos  a£fair  was  a  sad 
blow  and  a  temporary  discredit 
to  whist-players,  for  some  of  them 
were  unluckily  seduced  into  act- 
ing on  the  penultimate  Lord 
Hertford's  maxim :  ^  What  would 
you  do  if  you  saw  a  man  cheat- 
ing at  cards  V  '  Bet  on«  him,  to 
be  sure.'  Lord  de  Eos's  methods 
of  aiding  his  skill  were  only  avail- 
able for  one  hand  in  four — when 
he  dealt.  He  then  occasionally 
contrived  to  turn  an  honour  by 
what  is  called  sattter  la  coupe,  and, 
having  marked  the  higher  honours 
with  his  nail,  he  could  see  to 
whom  they  felL  During  the 
burst  of  scandalous  comment 
which  followed  the  exposure,  one 
of  the  'bitter  fools'  of  society, 
who  would  never  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  his  intimacy,  drawled 
out  at  Crockford's:  *I  would 
leave  my  card  at  his  house,  but 
I  fear  he  would  mark  it.'  The 
retort  was  ready:  'That  would 
depend  upon  whether  he  con- 
sidered it  a  high  honour.'  This 
repartee,  popularly  assigned  to 
Lord  Alvanley,  was  made  by 
Charles  Kinnaird  Sheridan  (the 
youngest  brother  of  the  three 
gifted  sisters  of  the  race),  whose 
untimely  and  deeply  regretted 
death,  in  the  bloom  of  his  bril- 
liant youth,  was  a  memento  mori 
which  not  the  gayest  or  most 
thoughtless  of  his  gay  contem- 
poraries could  speedily  shake  off. 

There  is  a  well-authenticated 
story  of  the  late  Lord  Granville's 
devotion  to  whist.  Litending  to 
set  out  in  the  coarse  of  the  after- 
noon for  Paris,  he  ordered  his 
carriage  and  four  posters  to  be  at 
Graham's  at  four.  They  were 
kept  waiting  till  ten,  when  he 
aent  out  to  say  that  he  should  not 


be  ready  for  another  hour  or  two* 
and  that  the  horses  had  better  be 
changed.  They  were  changed 
three  times  in  all,  at  intervals 
of  six  hours,  before  he  started. 
When  the  party  rose  they  were 
up  to  their  ankles  in  cards,  and 
the  ambassador,  it  was  reported, 
*  was  a  loser  to  the  tune  of  eight 
or  ten  thousand  pounds.  About 
this  time  there  was  a  set  at 
Brooks's — Lord  Sefbon,  an  ex- 
cellent player,  being  one — who 
played  hundred  guinea  points, 
besides  bets.  We  still  occasion- 
ally hear  of  three  hundred  and 
five  hundred  pounds  on  the  rub- 
ber, bat  five  pound  points  are 
above  the  average ;  and  many  of 
the  best  players  are  content  with 
two  pound  points  (ten,  bet)  at 
the  Turf,  and  ten  shiUings  at  the 
Portland.  A  good  deal  of  money 
is  turned  on  the  five  to  two 
(really  nearer  three  to  one)  bet 
on  the  rubber  after  the  first 
game. 

There  used  to  be  high  play  at 
Berlin  and  Vienna.  Count  Palfy 
won  enough  at  a  single  sitting  of 
Prince  John  of  lichtenstein  to 
build  and  furnish  a  chateau.  It 
was  shown  to  the  loser,  who,  on 
being  asked  how  he  liked  it,  re- 
plied, '  Pas  du  tout ;  cela  a  tout- 
k-fait  I'air  d'un  ch&t^u  de  cartes.' 
There  is  a  current  anecdote  of 
Count  Eechberg,  late  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  in  Austria, 
which  justifies  a  surmise  that  he 
also  is  a  proficient,  though,  like  a 
good  many  other  inveterate  whist- 
players,  he  seems  to  think  that 
everything  is  fair  at  cards.  His  left- 
hand  adversary— ^o7t  pudor,  an 
Englishman — made  so  desperate, 
though  successful,  a  finesse,  that 
his  excellency  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion of  surprise,  whereupon  the 
gentleman  offered  a  bet  that  the 
Count  himself  should  acknowledge 
that  he  had  a  sound  reason  for  his 
play.    It  was  taken,  and  he  then 
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coolly  aaid,  *  Why,  I  looked  over 
youi  hand.'  This  gentleman  must 
have  graduated  under  the  Artful 
Dodger,  who,  while  playing  dommy 
in  Fagin's  den,  is  commended  for 
'wisely  r^nlating  his  play  hy  the 
result  of  his  ohservation  on  his 
neighhoTu's  caids.' 

Some  forty  years  since,  a  re- 
markahle    set  nsed  to  meet  in 
Berlin  at  Prince  Wittgenstein's, 
including    Count    Alopeos,    the 
Bussian   MioiBter,  General  Nob- 
titz,  Heniy  Bulwer  (then  attached 
to  the  Berlin  Emhassy),  and  the 
Doke  of  Gumherland  ^afterwards 
King  of  Hanover).     Another  of 
the  Boyal  Family,  the  late  Duke 
of  York,  played  whist  a  great  deal, 
and  lost  a  la^e  amount  of  money  at 
it — as  well  he  might,  for  he  invari- 
ahly  showed  hy  his  face  whether 
he  was  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  with 
his  cards,  and  played  them  indif- 
ferently into   the  haigain.      He 
played   pony  points  (twenty-five 
pounds)  and  fifty  het,  making  the 
fuU  or  humper  ruhher  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds.    One  even- 
ing, having  won  three  full  ruhhers 
of  a   wealthy  parvenu^  he   was 
reluctantly  reminded  that   there 
was  a  prior  loss   of   some   four 
thousand  pounds  to  he   set  o£ 
'  Nof  no,'  he  protested, '  that  will 
never    do;    we     have    nothing 
to  do  with  old  scores ;'  and  the 
man  was  fool    enough  to    pay. 
There  is  no  royal  road  to  whist, 
and  as  royal  personages  with  the 
best  natural    dispositions  xarely 
submit  to  be  taught,  it  is  fortu- 
nate that  the  kio^y  power  has 
been  limited  since  Canute,  who 
had  a  courtier  hanged  for  check- 
xnating  him,  and  would  doubtless 
have  had  hhn  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered  for  claiming  a  revoke  at 
whist.    This  great  and  wise  king 
had  evidently  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  occasional  execu- 
tion of  a  courtier  ^ur  encourager 
Us  amtres  inculcated  a  moral  more 
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practically  than  getting  wet  feet 
through  the  disobedience  of  the 
waves. 

When  I^apoleon  was  at  Wiir- 
temberg,  he  used  to  play  whist  in 
the  evening,  but  not  for  money, 
-playii^  iU^  and  inattentively. 
One  evening,  when  the  Queen 
Dowager  was  playing  with  him 
against  her  husband  and  his 
daughter — ^the  Queen  of  West- 
phalia, the  wife  of  Jerome — ^{he 
King  stopped  Napoleon,  who  was 
taking  up  a. trick  that  belonged 
to  them,  saying, '  Sire,  on  ne  joue 
pas  id  en  conqu^rant.' 

It  must  be  admitted  as  a  partial 
excuse  for  absolutism  in  such  mat- 
ters, that  the  spirit  of  play  absorbs 
or  deadens  every  other  feeling. 
Horace  Walpole  relates  that,  on  a 
man  falling  down  in  a  fit  before 
the  bay-window  at  White's,  odds 
were  instantly  offered  to  a  large 
amount  against  his  recovery,  and 
that,  on  its  being  proposed  to 
bleed  him,  the  operation  was 
vehe  .aently  resisted  as  being  un- 
fair. When  Lord  Thanet  was  in 
the  Tower,  for  the  O'Connor  riot, 
three  friends — ^the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, the  Duke  de  Laval,  and  Cap- 
tain Smith — ^were  admitted  to  play 
whist  with  him,  and  remain  till 
the  lock-up  hour  of  eleven.  Early 
in  the  sitting  Captain  Smith  feU 
back  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  one 
of  the  party  rose  to  call  for  help. 
'  Stop,'  cried  another,  *  we  shall  be 
turned  out  if  you  make  a  noise ; 
let  our  Mend  alone  till  eleven; 
we  can  play  dummy,  and  he  will 
be  none  the  worse,  for  I  can  read 
death  in  his  face.' 

The  clergy,  especially  of  the 
West  of  England,  were  formerly 
devoted  to  whist.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century  there  was 
a  whist  club  in  a  country  town  of 
Somersetshire,  composed  mostly 
of  clergymen,  that  met  every  Sun- 
day evening  in  the  back-parlour 
of  a  barber.    Four  of  these  were 
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acting  aa  pall-bearers  at  the  fune- 
ral of  a  reverend  brotftier,  when  a 
delay  occmred  from  the  grave  not 
being  ready,  or  some  other  cause, 
and  the  cofiOin  was  set  down  in  the 
chancel.  By  way  of  whiUng 
away  the  time  one  of  them  pro- 
duced a  pack  of  cards  from  his 
pocket,  and  proposed  a  rubber.* 
The  rest  gladly  assented,  and  they 
were  deep  in  their  game,  using  the 
cofi&n  as  their  table,  when  the 
sexton  came  to  announce  that  the 
preparations  were  complete.  We 
have  carefully  verified  the  fact 
that  they  played  long  whist,  and 
we  suspect  whist  has  been  less 
popular  in  the  Church  since  the 
introduction  of  short,  by  reason  of 
its  inferior  gravity.  The  principle 
is  indicated  by  Sydney  Smith  in 
his  qualified  defence  of  angling: 
*  I  give  up  fly-fishing ;  it  is  a  light, 
volatile,  dissipated  pursuit.  But 
ground-bait,  with  a  good  steady 
float  that  never  bobs  without  a 
bite,  is  an  occupation  for  a  bishop, 
and  in  no  way  interferes  with 
sermon-making.' 

It  was  he  who,  on  being  nomi- 
nated to  his  living  by  Lord  North, 
preached  his  first  sermon  on  the 
text, '  Promotion  cometh  not  from 
the  east,  or  the  west,  neither  from 

•  ThiB  Btoiy  (it  iB  to  be  hoped  apooy- 
phal)  was  currently  told  of  Mr.  Abraham 
Hayward*s  nnde,  the  Rev.  Richard  Abra- 
ham, yicar  of  Umioster  and  Chaffcombe— > 
a  man  diatinguiahed  by  learning  and  wit. 


the  south.'  He  resided  mostly  at 
Bath,  on  the  plea  of  ill-health, 
and  frequently  helped  to  form  the 
card-party  of  Mrs.  Beadon,  the 
wife  of  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells.  '  Mr.  Abraham,'  said  the 
Bishop  one  morning,  'it  strikes 
me  that  if  you  are  well  enough  to 
sit  up  half  the  night  playing  whist, 
you  must  be  well  enough  to  do 
duty  at  your  living.'  *  My  lord,' 
was  the  reply,  '  Mra.  Beadon  will 
tell  you  that  late  whist  acts  as  a 
tonic  or  restorative  to  dyspeptic 
people  with  weak  nerves.'  The 
lady  at  once  made  the  case  her 
own;  and  her  power  over  her 
reverend  lord  was  so  well  estab- 
lished that  the  diocese  credited 
her  with  the  entire  distribution  of 
his  patronage.  After  his  death 
she  became  well  known  to  the 
world  of  Mayfair  by  her  whist- 
partiejp,  which  rivalled  those  of 
Lady  Tancred  and  the  old  Lady 
Salisbury  who  was  burnt. 

Henri  Beyle  (Stendhal),  musing 
over  an  interrupted  liaison  and  a 
lost  illusion,  exclaims,  '  After  all, 
her  conduct  is  rational.  She  was 
fond  of  whist  She  is  fond  of  it 
no  longer ;  so  much  the  worse  for 
me,  if  I  am  still  fond  of  whist.' 
So  much  the  better  for  him,  as  he 
had  still  an  inexhaustible  resource ; 
and  he  would  have  gained  nothing 
by  abandoning  it.  She  was  no 
longer  fond  of  whist,  because  she 
was  no  longer  fond  of  him. 


THE  OLD  BOOKSTALL. 
9tUt  yrCggfns. 


Thkeb  Tolumes  bound  into  one  of 
portly  dimensions,  witli  sixteen 
fall-page  iUastrations  by  'Phiz/ 
edited  by  Theodore  Hook,  Esq., 
title,  Peter  PrigginSf  the  College 
Scout.    There  it  lay  on  the  old 
bookstall,  and  we  picked  it  up, 
and  were  straightway  absorbed  in 
its  contents.      And  no  wonder; 
for  if  even  the  outside  public  can 
take  an  interest  in  such  books  as 
The  Adventures  of  Mr.  Vtrdant 
Green  and  Tern  Broum  at  Oxford^ 
what  must  be  the  joy  of  an  old 
"Yarsity  man'  at  coming  across 
an  ancient  chronicle  of  the  scenes 
among  which  he  himself  has  lived 
and  moved  1    It  is  two-and-forty 
years  since  Peter  Priggins  first  made 
his  bow  in  volume  form  to  the  Brit- 
ish public,  though  he  had  previ- 
ously in   serial  shape    delighted 
some  thousands  of  readers  of  the 
New  Monthly  Magaziney  then  under 
the  editorship  of  the  versatile  and 
witty  author  of  Gilbert  Gumey. 
And  who  of  the  present  generation, 
we  should  like  to  know,  has  ever 
heard  of,  much  less  read,  the  racy, 
if  disjointed,  sketches  of  Oxford 
life  which  are  embalmed  in  the 
pages  of  P.  P.f    Let  us  try  to 
show  the  reader  the  sort  of  thing 
which  our  fathers  accepted  as  a 
iiamorous,    bat    still    tolerably 
fidtLful,   picture  of  college  life. 
Let   us    plunge  in   mediae  res; 
as  Mr.  Priggins's  yams  are  dis- 
jointed and  disconnected,  it  makes 
very  little  matter  where  we  begin. 
We  open  in  the  first  volume,  and 
find  OTUselves  assistingata  joamey 
over  to  Henley  for  the  Eegatta. 
^It    was    an   understood    thing 
tiuoaghout  the  University  that 
any  vuai  who  chose  might  go  to 


Henley,  provided  he  asked  leave 
of  the  Dean  of  his  college,  was 
back  before  twelve  o*clock,  and 
did  not  go  in  a  tanaem,  which  was 
very  rigidly  and  very  properly 
forbidden.    Our  Dean,  you  know, 
is  a  regular  trump,  and,  though  he 
keeps  his  teams  to  their  work, 
never  double-thongs  them  uune* 
cessarily,  and  is  always  ready  to 
grant  all  reasonable  indulgences. 
Upon  the    present  occasion    he 
showed  his  usual  judgment  and 
kindness  by  bargaining  with  Cos- 
tar  and  the  other  proprietors  for 
two  coaches,  to  carry  all  the  men 
who  wished  to  co  to  Henley  and 
back  at  a  certam  moderate  sum, 
thereby    insuring     comfort    and 
economy  too.      I'  ('tis  William 
Wydeawake  who  is  writing  to  his 
friend  Bob  Eural)  *  got  leave  to  go 
in    Kickum's    trap,    with    three 
other  men,  and  Dick  Downe,  who 
was  to  be  "  wagoner." '    But,  to 
cut  a  long  story  short,  the  Dean 
would  not  let  either  'wagoner' 
have  more  than  two  horses.   There 
is  a  verdant    gentleman  named 
Solomon  Stingo,  son  of  a  wealthy 
brewer,  of  the  party,  and  a  noisy 
bibulous  athlete  named  Tim  Tripes. 
They  drink  quarts  upon  quarts  of 
ale  on  the  way  down ;  get  drunk, 
of  course ;  are  upset  in  trying  to 
race  past  the  mail-coach ;  see  very 
little  of  the  race  (there  appears 
to  have  been  only  one,  between 
Oxford  and  Cambridge) ;  the  co- 
lours of  the  former  being,  as  now, 
dark  blue,  those  of  the  latter  pink. 
They  pull  down  the  figure  of  the 
White  Hart  from  above  the  porch 
of  the  inn  bearing  that  name,  on 
the  ground  t]ia^  it  is  positively 
cruel  to  keep  i)o  Jnoltl^.tul' >tiimal 
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in  a  situation  where  he  can  get 
nothing  to  eat  or  drink,  and  le- 
moye  ^e  effigy  to  a  neighbouring 
park.  Mr.  Tripee  has  a  row,  d  la 
Sam  Weller,  with  the  special  con- 
stable, whom  he  thrashes ;  and  the 
party  get  back  to  Oxford  in  a 
dilapidated  state  at  5  a.m.  The 
stoiy  of  these  adventures  is  told 
in  the  racy  sporting  style  which 
gentlemen  affected  forty  years  ago, 
and  is  not  unamusing,  though,  of 
course,  the  present  age  would  be 
shocked  at  the  coarse  and  low 
tastes  of  the  undergraduates  here 
depicted — tastes  which  have  been 
humanised  by  the  introduction 
of  'sweetness  and  light'  into 
coUege  life. 

And  yet  there  were  aesthetes, 
or  something  uncommonly  like 
them,  even  in  those  days.  Take 
the  following  description  of  Mr. 
Singleton  Slipslop:  'The  set  he 
sought  and  succeeded  with  was 
the  idlers — men  of  fashion — ^that 
is,  Oxford  fashion  :  beings  who 
never  read,  because  it  was  a  bore ; 
never  hunted,  because  they  wanted 
pluck  for  it ;  never  rowed,  because 
it  spoiled  their  hands ;  and  never 
fished,  because  it  spoiled  their 
complexions.  Their  mornings  were 
passed  in  dressing,  lounging  to 
each  other's  rooms,  and  indulging 
in  talk — it  could  not  be  called  con- 
versation— about  music,  of  which 
they  did  not  know  a  note ;  green- 
rooms, the  interiors  of  which  they 
had  never  seen;  and  women,  whom 
they  only  knew  by  name,  though 
they  let  fall  sundry  hints  of  the 
expensiveness  of  their  favours. 
They  strolled  down  the  High- 
street  once  or  twice  to  show  their 
coats,  took  a  quiet  ride  or  drive, 
and  then  dressed  for  dinner,  vying 
with  each  other  in  stocks,  waist- 
coats, and  silk  stockings;  dined 
quietly,  and  talked  of  tiie  merits 
of  their  respective  tailors  and 
boot-mak(^ra,  sipped  a  few  glasses 
of  ligh?-  winiP^  with  *>heir  dinner, 


a  little  claret  afterwards;  and  after 
an  early  cup  of  coffee,  with  its  ac- 
companying chaese,  lounged  again 
and  talked  of  the  virtues  of  their 
tailors  and  their  women,  and  fond- 
ly fancied  they  had  passed  a 
'*  gentlemanly  quiet  day." ' 

Mr.  Singleton  Slipslop  is  per- 
suaded by  his  friend,  the  Honour- 
able Mr.  Spunge,  to  give  a  '  great- 
go  party,'  jt  which  the  host  and 
most  of  the  guests  are  made  sense- 
lessly drunk,  the  costly  furniture 
destroyed,  and  the  rooms  gener- 
ally wrecked.  Practical  jokes  of 
the  kind  in  vogue  in  those  good 
old  days,  when  the  immortal  Tom 
and  Jerry  knocked  down  Charleys 
and  revelled  in  what  they  were 
pleased  to  term  '  life,'  follow,  and 
Mr.  Singleton  Slipslop  is  finally 
dragged  from  the  debris  of  the 
dessert,  one  whisker  and  one  eye- 
brow are  cut  off,  and  that  gentle- 
man is  put  to  bed  with  his  tiger, 
who  is  found  in  a  worse  state 
than  his  master,  in  consequence 
of  having  emptied  the  bottoms  of 
some  five  or  six  dozen  of  claret- 
bottles.  A  couple  of  ewers  of 
water  are  emptied  over  the  bed, 
and  they  are  left  to  repose  in  the 
deep  dreamless  sleep  of  drunken- 
ness. The  following  morning  Mr. 
Slipslop  is  discovered  nearly  naked, 
thrashing  his  tiger  with  a  boot- 
jack— ^not  for  getting  drunk,  but 
for  daring  to  sleep  with  him,  and 
for  laughing  at  his  absent  whisker 
and  eyebrow.  Peter  Priggins  treats 
us  to  a  good  many  similar  scenes ; 
for  this  kind  of  rough  horse-play 
and  practical  joking,  when  the 
charm  of  drunkenness  was  added, 
had  an  irresistible  fascination  for 
high-spirited  gentlemen  forty  years 
ago,  and,  indeed,  they  appear  to 
have  had  no  other  sense  of  humour. 

There  are  glimpses  too  of  school- 
life  which  throw  the  revelations 
of  Dotheboys  HaU  into  the  shade. 
Asked  how  he  manages  to  keep 
his  boys  so  remarkably  well  on 
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twenty-two  pounds  per  annum, 
Dr.  DoonufiBiiiy  of  Acorn  House, 
leplies:  *  Why,  as  to  the  proyisions, 
you  see,  I  manage  in  this  way. 
If  Mr.  Lyver,  the  butcher,  does 
not  send  me  pupils  enoogh  to 
cover  his  bill,  I  threaten  to  deal 
with  his  rival,  Mr.  Hart;  and  I 
always  deal  with  those  trades- 
men that  send  me  their  sons ;  if 
they  stick  it  on,  so  do  I — pens, 
paper,  slates,  combs,  brushes, 
knives;  and  Mrs.  Doonufiin's  do- 
mestic medicines  mount  up,  I  can 
tell  you.  That's  my  plan,  sir. 
That's  how  I  manage  the  vittlin' 
department. . . .  And  as  to  the 
twenty-two  pounds  per  annum, 
you  see,  sir,  I  cisculate  these  cards 
in  London  chiefly,  where  I  have 
a  large  connection  in  the  Dissent- 
ing interest.  Bead,  and  you'll 
perceive  that  I  say,  "Noblemen 
and  gentlemen's  sons  are  splen- 
didly boarded  at  the  low  charge 
of  twenty-two  guineas  per  an- 
num, everything  included.'*  Now, 
I  had  counsel's  opinion  on  that 
card,  and  he  tells  me  it  can  only 
mean  that  they  are  to  be  fed  and 
lodged  for  that  sum ;  it  says  no- 
thing about  being  taught^  so  I 
charge  extra  for  that.  That's  my 
plan,  sir.  Four  guineas  a  year — 
guineas,  you'll  observe;  get  five 
per  cent  by  that — for  writing,  four 
for  ciphering,  four  for  bookkeep- 
ing, four  for  Latin,  four  for  Greek, 
four  for  geography  and  globes, 
and  four  more  for  English  litera- 
ture, including  poetry  and  Bell's 
letters.  Add  books,  washing,  and 
other  little  ancetteras,  and  you'll 
find  it  is  not  done  for  twenty-two 
pounds  per  annimi.' 

One  of  the  most  amusing 
sketches  of  character,  which  we 
have  been  solemnly  assured  by  a 
contemporaneous  Oxonian  is  very 
little  exaggerated,  is  that  of  Mr. 
Exiex,  commonly  called  Legs,  the 
private  tutor,  who  has  an  original 
method  of  coaching  idle  young  men, 


especially  those  of  a  sporting  turn. 
Mr.  Legs  did  not  require  his  pu- 
pils to  attend  at  his  rooms,  but 
kindly  \^'aited  on  them  in  their 
own,  and  the  following  is  a  sketch 
of  his  mode  of  lecturing. 

After  noticing  his  pupils  by  a 
circular  sort  of  nod,  bat  without 
speaking,  he  seizes  the  nearest 
tankard.  Finding  it  empty,  he 
examines  tke  other  two,  and  closes 
the  lid  of  the  last  with  a  disgust- 
ing look  at  finding  himself  balked 
of  his  expected  draught.  He  then 
advances  to  the  open  window,  and 
shouts  out  loudly  for  Broome, 
who,  knowing  what  is  wanted, 
hurries  to  the  buttery,  brings  a 
two-quart  cup  of  porter,  and  places 
it  on  the  lecture-table,  with  a 
pewter  pot  by  its  side.  Mr.  Legs 
fills  the  pewter,  taking  care  to 
hold  the  jug  high  enough  above 
it  to  make  the  liquor  froth  up, 
and  then  blows  the  top  off,  as 
hackney- coachmen  and  coalhea- 
vers  are  wont  to  do,  and  takes  a 
draught  very  nearly 

'  Afl  deep  as  the  rolling  Zajder  Zee.* 

He  then  sits  down  and  thrusts 
his  long  calfless  legs,  encased  in 
white  cord  shorts  and  long  drab 
kerseymere  gaiters,  under  '  the 
mahogany,'  and,  placing  his  white 
beaver  by  his  side  on  the  ground, 
exclaims, 

*  Now,  my  kiveys,  shy  up  your 
castors,  tie  your  bird's  eye  wipes 
to  the  stakes,  and  go  to  work.' 

This  classical  allusion  to  the 
commencement  of  a  prize-fight 
(for  Legs  was  so  fond  of  pugi- 
Ustics  that  he  offered  to  edit  and 
correct  the  proofs  of  Boxiana  for 
nothing)  elicits  an  exclamation  of 
*No  go,  old  fellow;  we  ain't  in 
sufficient  training  yet,'  from  his 
three  noble  pupils,  and  a  nervous 
negative  shake  of  the  head  from 
Mr.  Drinkwater,  who  perspires 
too  much  to  speak. 

^  What  1  not  up  to  your  work. 
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ehf  bellows  to  mend  stillf  Well, 
here's  one  more  pull  at  the  '*  whip- 
cord," and  then  to  show  you  how 
to  go  in  and  win/  replies  Legs, 
finishing  the  residue  of  the  porter, 
and  winking  at  Broome  for  a  relay. 

'  Now,  let's  get  ready  to  start 
the  logic  coach  first;  and  as  there 
are  only  three  in  the  team,  I  must 
put  you  along  unicorn  fashion. 
Ninny,  old  fellow,  as  you  don't 
run  in  this  coach,  you  may  em- 
ploy yourself  in  crib-biting  or 
moistening  your  mouth,  ready  for  a 
stage  in  thefbur-horse  Horace  mail.' 

Ninny  did  make  an  attempt  to 
take  up  logic,  but  dropped  it  at 
the  very  commencement;  for  being 
told  there  were  three  operations 
of  the  mind,  it  put  him  so  much 
in  mind  of  physic,  which  was  the 
only  thing  to  which  he  had  heard 
the  word  operate  applied,  that  he 
nauseated  the  ars  instrunientalisy 
and  took  to  Euclid  instead. 

While,  therefore,  Mr.  Legs  was 
lecturing  on  logic  he  amused 
himself  and  annoyed  his  friends 
by  trying  to  play  *  Polly,  put  the 
kettle  on,'  upon  the  keyed  bugle; 
but  finding  it  too  difficult,  he 
exchanged  it  for  *  In  my  Cottage,' 
a  much  easier  air,  of  which  he 
could  play  the  first  three  bars 
very  much  out  of  tune. 

But  for  a  specimen  of  Legs' 
mode  of  lecturing : 

*  Well,  my  pals,  where  did  we 
pull  up  last  journey  V 

*At  sillogisms,'  replied  Eattle- 
bones. 

*  All  right  I  so  we  did.  Well, 
a  syllogism  is  this  sort  of  a 
concern :  "  All  prizefighters  are 
regular  bricks ;  Josh  Hudson  is 
a  prizefighter.'*  J?r^o,which  means 
therefore,  "Josh  is  a  regular 
brick ;"  you  won't  foi^et  that  ? 

*  Now,  you  see,  the  two  first  pro- 
positions are  called  premises — ^you 
know  what  premises  are  ?  No ! 
Why,  Costar's  stables  are  his  "pre- 
mises;" you  won't    forget  thati 


Well,  the  first  is  called  the  major 
— Major  Smith,  you  know,  who 
"  posted  the  tin  "  for  Peter  Craw- 
ley— ^you  won't  forget  that  1  And 
the  other  is  called  the  minor.  A 
minor,  you  know,  is  a  little  Myey 
that  ain't  of  age  to  touch  the  dibs 
— you  won't  forget  that?  The  last 
is  called  the  conclusion,  the  end 
of  the  fight,  when  one  of  the  men 
can't  come  to  time;  you  won't 
forget  that  f 

Mr.  Legs  took  a  little  more 
'  whipcord,'  and  handed  the  pew- 
ter round  to  his  class.  He  then 
continued  his  lecture  very  much 
in  the  same  style,  imtil  he  had 
run  through  the  third  part  of 
'Aldrich,  which  he  did  in  twenty 
minutes  exactly. 

He  then  commenced  his  lecture 
on  the  Greek  books,  and  as  he 
shone  in  giving  a  liberal  transla- 
tion of  a  battle,  I  will  give  one 
specimen  of  his  method.  Any.gen- 
tleman  who  has  not  forgotten  His 
classics,  and  likes  to  refer  to  the 
original  passage,  will  find  it  in  the 
seventh  book  of  the  Iliad,  line  244. 

'  He  chaffed  indeed,  and,  shak- 
ing his  stick,  whirled  it  at  Ajax 
(we'll  call  him  Jack  for  short — 
you  won't  forget  that  ?),  but  merely 
hit  his  carcass-guarder,  which  was 
kivered  over  with  the  cracklings 
of  seven  masculine  cudchewers, 
and  formed  of  eight  tin  plates; 
the  oaken  plant  cut  slap  through 
six  hides,  but  was  jammed  like 
Jackson  in  No.  7.  Next,  that 
son-of-Srheathen-deity,  Jack,  let 
fiy  his  walking-stick  and  hit  Pri- 
am's cock  chickabiddy  on  his  pot- 
lid;  the  w'ell-seasoned  ash  went 
clean  through  his  figured  waist- 
coat, and  would  have  given  him 
a  belly-go-fuster,  but  he  bobbed 
and  diddled  Black  Death.' 

After  the  Greek  was  '  polished 
off'  in  another  twenty  minutes, 
and  the  whipcord  had  been  again 
passed  round,  the  Latin  lecture 
commenced,  and  the  well-known 
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boat-iace    of  Virgil,  lib.  v.  139, 
'WBB  tbus  rendered : 

'They  sit  down  upon  the 
thwaits,  hold  up  their  oars,  and 
keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  the  sig- 
nal ;  their  hearts  go  pit-a-pat  from 
expecting  no  end  of  kudos.  As 
soon  as  the  trumpeter  blows  his 
tin,  they  stand  for  no  repairs,  but 
a¥ray  they  go.  Hurrah  1  from  all 
hands.  In  go  the  oars,  and  the 
water  hisses  round  the  bows — 
the  Derby  pace  is  nothing  to 
iheirs.  The  men  on  the  banks 
cheer  them  on,  amidst  loud  cries 
of  **  Go  it,  my  tulips  !"  Gyas  (we'll 
call  him  Guy;  you  won't  forget 
that?)  shoots  ahead  with  Cloan- 
thus  (we'U  caU  him  "Old  Clo'," 
as  the  Jews  say — you  won't  for- 
get that  ?),  closes  on  his  counter, 
the  better  oar  of  the  two,  but 
pulling  a  heavier  skiff.  The  Pris- 
tis  (very  like  a  whale,  you  know), 
and  the  Centaur  (part  man,  part 
horse,  you  know — think  of  a 
pot  of  half-and-half,  and  you 
won't  forget  that  1)  come  up  bow- 
and-bow  just  behind  them.  The 
barge,  the  goal,  is  in  view,  Guy 
leading ;  when  Old  Clo'  tries  the 
artful  dodge,  cuts  off  a  point, 
and  gets  ahead.  Guy  begins 
abusing  his  cox'en  for  not  keep- 
ing closer  in-shore,  and,  the  mo- 
ment he  sees  Old  Clo'  ahead  of 
him,  hits  his  steerer  a  cut  on  the 
head,  and  knocks  him  into  the 
river ;  he  swims  to  shore,  and  in 
course  all  the  men  on  the  bank 
laugh  at  him  and  his  dripping 
toggery.  ''Hurrah!  go  it!  well 
pulled !"  The  rowers  begin  to 
blow — ^their  mouths  feel  as  dry 
as  a  dust-heap,  and  the  sweat 
runs  down  their  noses.  One,  from 
steering  too  close  in-shore,  runs 
aground,  and  hits  it  up  as  a  bad 
business.  On  they  go  1  The  race 
is  between  Guy  and  Old  Clo' ; 
but  the  latter,  being  in  best  wind, 
eventually  wins,  and,  amidst  the 
shouts  of  the  men  on  the  barge, 


hoists   his   colours  to  the  head 
of  the  flagstaff,  and  sacks  the  tin.' 

One  more  extract,  and  ute  must 
bid  adieu  to  Peter.  Mr.  Byron 
Scott  Montgomery  Jilks  is  sent 
up  to  Oxford  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  maiden  aunt,  Miss 
Yioletta  Jilks,  who  has  3000/.  a 
year  of  her  own.  Mr.  Straddle, 
a  fast  but  impecunious  gentleman 
who  has  been  in  the  army  and 
L9  now  reading  for  orders,  resolves 
to  recruit  his  shattered  flnances 
by  espousing  Miss  Jilks,  who  ib 
about  double  Ins  age.  Aided  by 
his  friend  Blowhard,  he  gets  both 
young  Jilks  ('  a  dreadful  spoony,' 
to  use  the  slang  of  that  day)  and 
the  faithful  man-servant,  Viniothy 
Thomback,  into  his  power,  and, 
by  threateniug  to  expose  them  to 
l^iiss  Jilks,  forces  them  to  assist 
iQ  his  matrimonial  scheme.  A 
water-party  to  Nuneham  affords  the 
sought-for  opportunity,  and  this 
was  how  the  designing  fortune- 
hunter  secured  hiB  happiness. 

Mr.  Straddle  knew  enough  of 
medicine  to  know  that  it  ought 
to  be  '  well  shaken  when  taken,' 
and  struggled  to  keep  possession 
of  his  fair  patient,  in  which, 
after  several  little  'dont's,  pray 
dont's,  how-can-you's,*  and  other 
usuals  on  such  occasions,  he  per- 
fectly succeeded.  Miss  Vi  allowed 
him  to  support  her  in  his  arms, 
but  kept  the  green  veil  down  as 
clQsely  as  the  green  curtain  is  kept 
between  a  comedy  and  the  farce. 

Straddle,  after  keeping  the  lady 
and  his  tongue  quiet  for  some 
minutes,  thought  it  a  seasonable 
moment  to  burst  out  in  a  fit  of 
ecstatics. 

'My  dearest  Violetta,  this  is 
what  1  call  happiness,  felicity! 
Here  is  everything  to  delight  the 
eye  and  the  heart ;  the  loveliest  of 
her  lovely  sex  in  my  arms,  and 
the  prettiest  view  possible  in  my 
eye  !  Only  observe — to  the  right, 
a  view  of  Oxford,  that   classical 
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abode  of  dons  and  dons;  to  the 
lefty  Abingdon,  &med  £or  sacking 
and  dmockfiocksj  directly  oppo- 
site us,  the  park  of  Eadley  and 
its  neat  fJEurmhonse — the  very  pic- 
ture of  rural  felicity-»-with  a  valu- 
able heap  of  manure  within  a  few 
yards  of  its  doorl  0  Miss 
Yioletta !  as  Cicero  says  in  his 
'*ArtofLove," 

"  How  happy  conld  I  b«  with  either !" 

I  forget  the  Latin  words;  but 
that's  the  sentiment ;  and  a  very 
happy  remark  it  is.' 

*  Very !  singularly  happy  I*  said 
the  fair  Jilks,  sighing  profoundly, 

'01*  continued  Straddle,  bend- 
ing his  arm,  and  nearly  squeezing 
the  brSkth  out  of  Miss  Yi's  taper 
waist,  '  with  such  a  home  as  that, 
and  married  to  the  woman  of  my 
heart,  how  happily  could  I  live  !' 

*  Congeniality  of  souls !'  said 
Miss  Vi. 

'Make  our  own  butter  and 
cheese/  said  Straddle. 

'Moonlight  walks!'  said  the 
lady. 

'  Kill  our  own  mutton,'  said  the 
gentleman. 

'  Delightful  wanderings  by  the 
river's  brink  every  evening  !'  cried 
Miss  Jilks. 

'  Fresh  eggs  and  butter  every 
morning  1'  cried  Straddle. 

'  Be  all  in  all  to  each  other  !' 
said  Miss  Yi, 

"  The  world   forgetting  —  by  the  world 
forgot*  * 

'  Yes,'  said  Straddle ;  '  and 
brew  our  own  beer !  What  a  per- 
fect picture  of  happiness  !  0  my 
dear  Yioletta,  you  must  have  ob- 
served the  inward  flame  that  is 
consuming  my  vitalities !  It  can- 
not have  burnt  unseen  by  you ; 
take  pity  on  me,  and  clap  an  ex- 
tinguisher on  the  combustibles  by 
coi^essing  that  the  fire  has  com- 
municated with  the  premises  of 
your  heart,  and  that  you  are  not 
insured  against  its  effects  in  any 
office.' 


*  I  own  I  am  not  insured,  Mr. 
Straddle,'  sighed  Miss  Yi ;  '  but 
show  me  the  policy — the  policy 
of—' 

'  D — ^n  the  policy,  marm  !'  said 
Straddle  most  energetically ;  '  let 
me  seize  the  premium.  Be  mine, 
Yioletta ;  let  us  join  our  little  all 
together,  and  live  but  for  each 
other,  on  a  plain  joint  and  a  pud- 
ding every  day.' 

'Tempting  offer!'  cried  Miss 
Jilks,  wiping  away  a  tear  with  a 
handsomely-bordered  white  cam- 
bric ;  '  but  I  must  not — dare  not 
consent.  I  have,  firom  the  purest 
motives  of  sisterly  affection,  de- 
voted myself  and  my  little  pro- 
perty to  the  welfare  of  my  musical, 
philosophical,  and  poetical  nephe  w, 
Byron  Scott  Montgomery  Jilks. 
.For  his  sake  I  have  refused  the 
plighted  vows  of  the  Eev.  Messrs. 
Fribble,  Frobble,  Frumps,  and 
Dumps,  with  many  other  rever- 
ends too  numerous  to  mention; 
and  for  him  I  must  sacrifice  you — 
even  you,  my  only  military,  aca- 
demic passion — 0,  0,  O  !* 

The  artful  Straddle,  however, 
overcomes  these  scruples.  He 
has  prepared  a  little  surprise  for 
MIbs  Jilks.  Leading  her  gently 
back  to  the  spot  on  which  the 
party  had  picnicked,  he  reveals 
to  her  horrified  gaze  her  'musi- 
cal, philosophical,  and  poetical 
nephew '  in  a  disgraceful  state  of 
intoxication,  and  singing  a  song, 
the  words  of  which  give  such  a 
shock  to  her  modesty  that  she 
nearly  faints.  The  mae  succeeds, 
and  Miss  Yioletta  Jilks  becomes 
in  due  course  Mrs.  Straddle. 

There  are  s6me  tragic  episodes 
also  in  Peter  Prigginsy  but  they 
are  dull,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
do  not  relate  to  University  life. 
It  is  only  as  a  picture,  however 
caricatured,  of  manners  among  the 
graduates  and  undergraduates  of 
Oxford  that  the  book  has  any 
value  or  interest  w.  d. 
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A  IVonderful  Party  at  Windsor  Castle. 


The  following  good  story  comes 
from  a  qnarter  where  we  are  as- 
snred  *its  correctness  can  be 
Yonched  for/  Many  years  ago,  at 
the  time  of  a  great  ceremony, 
Windsor  Castle  was  honoored  with 
the  presence  of  three  soYcreigns. 
After  breakfast  the  three  poten- 
tates walked  and  talked  on  the 
celebrated  '  Slopes/  and  were,  of 
coursey  in  '  mnfti.'  They  were  de- 
lighted with  the  groands,  and  . 
presently  entered  into  conYcrsation 
with  a  gardener,  who  evidently 
took  them  for  a  party  of  'gen- 
tlem^s  gentlemen'  oat  for  a 
stroIL  After  some  little  affable 
talk,  he  conld  not  resist  the 
query,  '  Now,  who  may  ytm  gents 
bef  '  Well,'  said  Uie  spokes- 
man, 'this  gentleman  here  hap- 
pens to  be  the  King  of  Prnssia; 
that  one  standing  by  yonr  side  is 


the  Emperor  of  Anstria;  and  as 
for  myself,  I  am  the  Emperor  of 
Eossia.'  This  was  carrying  the 
joke  too  far,  thought  the  gardener* 
'I'ye  seen  a  lot  of  queer  furrin 
gents  here  lately,  but  this  beats 
me ;'  so  he  burst  out  in  a  rather 
rude  guffaw.  *  Well,  my  friend,' 
said  &e  Emperor  Nicholas,  *  you 
seem  amused;  perhaps  you  will  tell 
us  who  you  are.*  *  0,  certainly  /  so 
taking  up  the  skirt  of  his  coat  with 
the  action  of  a  great  eagle  spread- 
ing out  his  wings,  and  spinning 
round  on  his  heels,  he  said,  'If  you 
are  all  what  you  say  you  are — \ohy^ 
I  am  the  Great  Mogul  P  The 
three  Majesties  roared  with  laugh- 
ter, and,  returning  to  the  Castle, 
told  the  story  at  the  luncheon-table 
to  the  immense  amusement  of  the 
Queen  and  Prince  Albert. 


fVAo  cut  yoe  Langfords  Hair  ? 


One  of  the  most  iuYcterate  prac- 
tical jokers  of  Hs  time  was  Albert 
Smith.  It  must  be  said,  howcYer, 
that  his  practical  jokes  were  ncYcr 
executed  so  as  to  annoy  or  mortify 
any  human  being.  They  were 
generally  of  a  peculiarly  quaint 
and  original  description.  Now,  a 
most  genial  and  amiable  member 
of  the  Albert  Smith  band  was 
Joseph  Langford.  How  it  came 
about  it  would  be  impossible  to 
say  at  the  pres^it  day — the  cause 
has  been  lost  in  the  mists  of  time 
— but  tbe  phrase, '  Who  cut  Joe 
Lasgford's  hair  f  became  as  com- 


mon in  jnen's  mouths  as  *•  Does 
your  mother  know  you're  out?'  or 
any  similar  inanity;  and  in  the 
bill  of  the  first  great  amateur  pan- 
tomime Joseph  Langford  appeared 
as  *Mr.  Josephs,  from  Truefitt's 
Saloon.'  There  was  no  great  joke 
in  this,  it  may  be  said.  True; 
but  Albert  Smith,  when  he  started 
on  his  tour,  which  was  to  culmin- 
ate in  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc, 
caused  a  mass  of  bills  to  be  print- 
ed with  the  strange  words,  *  Who 
cut  Joe  Langford's  hairt'  These 
papers  he  distributed  among  his 
friends  who  were  about  to  traYel, 
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Anecdote  Comer. 


PROVERBS  have  not  always  been  an  unmixed  benefit  to 
the  world.  There  are  several  very  mean  and  malignant 
proverbs,  embodying  the  wit  of  one  man,  and  the  ill-nature, 
not  the  wisdom,  of  many  men.  One  of  the  worst  of  these 
proverbs  is, '  There  is  no  smoke  without  some  fire,'  a  proverb 
which  has  lent  its  aid  to  thousands  of  gross  calumnies.  Per- 
haps we  might  venture  to  adopt  a  counteracting  proverb, 
which  has  at  least  as  much  truth,  physically  and  metaphysi- 
cally, as  the  foregoing  one.  It  is,  *  The  less  the  fire  the  greater 
the  smoke.' — Sir  Arthur  Helps  (Brevia), 


reseryiog  to  himself  one,  which, 
packed  in  a  bottle,  he  deposited 
with  his  own  hands  on  the  summit 
of  Mont  Blanc,  to  be  fonnd,  maybe, 
by  some  other  enterprising  adyen- 
turer.  Yarioos  destinies  awaited 
the  other  bills;  but  none  created 
more  sensation  that  those  which 
were  posted  in  different  parts  of 
Germanj.  One  of  the '  bill-stickers,' 
at  the  earliest  dawn  at  Baden- 
Baden,  covered  posts  and  columns, 
and  walls  and  tree-trunks,  with  the 
portentous  question,  'Who  cut  Joe 
Langford's  hairf  In  a  few  hours 
the  whole  Baden  police  was  in  an 


uproar.  To  them  it  was  yery  evi- 
dent that  the  mysterious  words 
were  a  rallying  signal  for  the 
revolutionary  and  republican  party. 
The  panic  spr^iid  far  and  wide ; 
printing-presses  were  searched ; 
domiciliary  visits  were  made ;  spies 
were  employed  on  all  sides;  and 
professorial  philologists  were  re- 
quested to  find  some  analogy  be- 
tween republican  symbolism  and 
the  awful  words,  *  Who  cut  Joe 
Langford's  hair)'  There  is  every 
reason  to  beUeve,  however,  that 
they  never  succeeded. 

J.  p.  s. 


*  God  save  the  Queen : '  a  new  Version. 


Apropos  to  the  opening  of  the 
new  Law  Courts,  and  the  feasting 
consequent  thereon,  the  present 
benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn  may  be 
reminded  that  on  the  evening  of 
the  Queen's  coronation,  in  1838, 
the  then  benchers  gave  a  dinner 
to  the  students.  One  of  the  stu- 
dents, being  called  on  to  sing  a 
solo  in  the  National  Anthem, 
availed  'himself  of  the  opportunity 


to  give  vent  to  his  dissatisfaction 
as  to  the  amount  of  port-wine 
doled  out  to  them,  in  the  following 
Unes: 

•  Happy  and  glorious*— 
Thrte  half -pints  'mbng/otfr  of  us, 
Heaven  send  no  more  of  us, 
God  save  the  Queen.' 

This  new  version  was  joined  in  by 
a  full  chorus,  and  the  joke  much 
applauded. 


Too  Strange  not  to  be  True. 


'The  ruling  passion  strong  in 
death '  is  a  familiar  quotation.  How 
a  '  rulii\g  passion'  may  show  itself 
in  all  its  strength  under  the  strang- 
est and  most  incongruous  circum- 
stances may  be  exemplified  by  the 
following  anecdote :  Some  forty 
years  ago  or  more  a  horrible  cata^- 
Btrophe  took  place  on  the  railway 


between  Versailles  and  Paris,  on 
the  return  from  a  great  fete  at 
the  former  place.  The  train  was 
crowded  with  holiday  pleasure- 
seekers.  Suddenlythe  engine  broke 
down,  the  nearest  carriages  mount- 
ed one  on  the  other  Mike  living 
things.'  They  were  newly  painted 
and  varnished,  and  caught  fire  from 


Anecdote  Corner^ 
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BUT  for  dreams,  that  lay  mosaic  worlds  tesselated  with 
flowers  and  jewels  before  the  blind  sleeper,  and  surround 
the  recumbent  living  with  the  figures  of  the  dead  in  the 
upright  attitude  of  life,  the  time  would  be  too  long  before  we 
are  allowed  to  rejoin  our  brothers,  parents,  friends  ;  every  year 
we  should  become  more  and  more  painfully  sensible  of  the 
desolation  made  around  us  by  death,  if  sleep — the  ante- 
chamber .of  the  grave — were  not  hung  by  dreams  with  the 
busts  of  those  who  live  in  the  other  world. — THOMAS  DE 
QuiNCEY  {Analects  fro7n  Richter). 


the  embers  below ;  in  a  yer j  short 
time  they  became  a  baming  pile. 
The  pleasure  inun  was  the  scene  of 
terror,  agony,  and  death.  A  brave 
yonng  fellow  monnted  several  times 
on  the  blazing  pyre,  at  the  risk  of 
his  life,  to  rescae  some  of  the  pas* 
sengers  from  the  topmost  carriages. 
Among  others,  he  bore  down  in 
his  arms  a  lady  dressed  in  all  the 
exuberance  of  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  and  deposited  her  in  safety. 
Did  she  thank  the  gallant  pre> 


server  of  her  life  %  Ko  I  Did  she 
faint,  or  attempt  to  msh  away 
from  the  scene  of.  terror  ?  No  I 
The  'ruling  passion'  was  upper- 
most. With  considerable  compo- 
sure she  took  off  her  bonnet,  which 
had  been  slightly  crashed,  and  en- 
deavoured to  restore  its  shape, 
simply  saying,  in  a  tone  of  tearful 
indignation, '  A  pretty  state  you've 
put  my  dress  in,  sir  I  My  bonnet 
is  utterly  ruined.  This  comes  of 
travelling  with  such  vile  canaille  P 


J.  p.  8. 


^  Hint  to  Sick  Nurses. 


Ladibs  went  to  ihe  front  in 
great  numbers  during  the  Zulu 
War.  With  difficulty  were  many 
restrained  from  working  at  the 
hospital  at  Korke's  Drift,  before 
the  defence  of  that  place  on  Janu- 
ary 22,  1879.  There  was  open- 
ing enough  for  their  energy  and 
patience  in  the  hospitals  nearer 
Pietermaritzburg  and  hi  that  town. 
Some  of  the  nurses  were  wise  and 
some  foolish ;  some  few  were 
careless ;  most  were  over-anxious 
that  *  their  patients  should  eat — 
— should  rouse  themselves  when 


lethargic,  and  sleep  when  inclined 
to  look  about  and  talk;  and  all 
were  of  one  mind  that  the  patient 
should  be  constantly  bathed  with 
water  or  with  scent.  '  Poor  fel- 
low !'  I  heard  one  lady  say,  while 
tears  of  compassion  stood  in  her 
eyes ;  *  poor  fellow,  you  are  suf- 
fering !  It  will  relieve  you  if  I 
wash  your  face.*  The  young  fel- 
low said  nothing  until  his  nurse 
had  sponged  his  face  ]  and  then  he 
turned  to  the  wall  with  a  groan, 
and  muttered,  *  That's  the  ninth 
lady  as  has  done  it  to-day.' 


'  Sound  the  Trumpet^  Beat  the  Drum  f 


As  an  epitome  of  the  effects  of 
advertisiDg,  what  can  be  better 
than  this  excerpt  from  a  modem 
drama  ?  The  particular  passage  on 
its  first  appearance  on  the  stage  in 
1854  was,  I  believe,  attributed,  in 
tiieatrical  circles,  to  Charles  Ma- 


thews :  he  certainly  rattled  it  off 
with  great  gusto.  The  *  advertise- 
ments in  the  Times  are  the  last 
new  map  of  humanity ;  where  else 
will  you  find  such  a  picture  of  the 
world,  of  the  ups  and  downs  of 
existence,  the  inns  and   outs    of 
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Anecdote  Comer. 


LIFE  REMAINS  UNEXPLAINED. — He  studies  Nature  with 
a  careless  eye  and  a  benighted  mind  who  does  not  per- 
ceive that  the  supernatural  lies  in  it  and  above  it.  For  when 
all  is  said  that  science  can  teach,  and  all  is  done  that  skill  can 
achieve  to  cultivate  the  earth  and  bring  forth  its  fruits,  one 
gift  remains  without  which  everything  else  is  vain — that  gift 
which  the  Supreme  Creator  has  reserved  absolutely  to  Him- 
self ;  that  gift  which  man  and  every  living  creature  can  take 
away  and  none  can  restore  ;  that  gift  without  which  this  earth 
would  'be  no  more  than  the  cinder  of  a  planet — the  mystery 
and  the  miracle  of  Life. — Edinburgh  Review, 


social  life  1  No  theories,  no  para- 
doxes, nothing  bat  bare  facts. 
Man's  hopes,  wants,  miseries; 
his  schemes  of  ambition,  the 
dreams  he  forms,  the  snares  that 
are  laid  for  him, — all  set  forth  in 
battle  array-^colnmn  after  column. 
Why,  it's  the  vadermecfum  of  man- 
kind, the  pole-star  of  the  world 
of  business,  the  providence  of  ser- 
vants out  of  place,  the  guardian 


angel  of  thirsty  babies  and  hungry 
nurses,  the  charlatan's  trumpet  and 
the  tradesman's  Parnassus,  from 
whence,  mounting  his  Pegasus  at 
the  rate  of  a  shilling  a  mile,  he 
can  see  his  name,  his  address,  and 
the  super-superlatiye  description  of 
his  super-superlatiye  wares  wafted 
down  the  stream  of  time  to  the 
latest  posterity  !* 


Anthony  Trollope  and  the  Negro  Waiter. 

The  late  Anthony  Trollope,  ^     ordered  to  see  a  bath  filled  for  him. 


prqpos  of  the  independent  airs  and 
superior  manner  assumed  by  negro 
serrants  in  the  West  Indies,  re- 
counts a  litde  scene  he  had  with  a 
young  black  serrant  in  an  hotel 
in  Jamaica.  In  England,  one  is 
apt  to  think  that  an  extra  shilling 
will  go  a  long  way  with  boots  and 
chambermaid;  but  in  the  West 
Indies  it  is  necessary  that  these 
people  be  treated  with  dignity. 
They  like  familiarity,  but  are 
averse  to  ridicule. 

'  Hallo,  old  fellow,  how  about 
that  bath  V  Mr.  Trollope  said  one 
morning,  to  a  lad  who  had  been 


He  was  cleaning  boots,  and  went 
on  as  if  he  had  not  heard  a  word. 

'I  say,  how  about  that  bath)* 
he  continued ;  but  the  lad  did  not 
move  a  muscle. 

'  Put  down  those  boots,  sir,  and 
go  and  do  as  I  bid  you.' 

'  Who  you  call  fellor  1  You 
speak  to  a  genelman  genelmanly, 
and  den  he  fill  de  bath.' 

'James,',  said  Trollope,  with 
a  polite  bow,  'might  I  trouble 
you  to  leave  those  boots  and  see 
the  bath  filled  for  me  ?' 

'  Ees,  Bar,'  returning  the  bow ; 
'  genelman  go  at  once.' 


Thackeray's  Oyster. 

Whilst  visiting  America,  Thac-     whispered,  '  How  shall  I  do  it  f 


keray  make  particular  inquiries 
concerning  American  oysters ;  and 
at  his  first  Boston  dinner  some 
enormous  ones  were  placed  before 
him  with  a  wicked  apology  for 
their  beiug  so  small.  He  looked 
at  them  ^r  a  moment,  and  then 


He  caught  up  the  smallest,  opened 
his  mouth  wide,  and  at  last  ac- 
complished the  task.  His  host 
asked  him  how  he  felt.  'Pro- 
foundly grateful,'  he  gasped  out, 
'  and  as  $  I  had  swallowed  a  little 
baby.' 


Anecdote  Comer. 
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A  HINT  FOR  THE  New  Year. — It  is  a  great  preservative 
to  a  high  standard  in  taste  and  achievement,  to  take 
every  year  some  one  great  book  as  ^n  especial  study,  not  only 
to  be  read,  but  to  be  conned,  studied,  brooded  over ;  to  go 
into  the  country  with  it,  travel  with  it,  be  devotedly  faithful 
to  it,  be  without  any  other  book  for  the  time ;  compel  your- 
self thus  to  read  it  again  and  again.  Who  can  be  dull  enough 
to  pass  long  days  in  the  intimate,  close,  familiar  intercourse 
with  some  transcendent  mind,  and  not  feel  the  benefit  of  it 
when  he  returns  to  the  common  world  ? — Edward  Bulwer 
Lord  Lytton  {Caxtaniana), 

A  Droll  Trial  of  Metnory. 


Mbx ORT  was  a  £Eiyonrite  subject 
with  Macklin.  He  asserted  that, 
by  his  system,  he  could  leain  any- 
thing by  rote  at  once  hearing  it  This 
was  enough  for  Foote,  who,  at  the 
dose  of  the  lecture  (Macklin  was 
lecturing  at  the  Great  Piazza  Room, 
now  the  Tayistock  Hotel),  handed 
up  the  following  sentences  to  Mack- 
lin, desiring  that  he  would  be  good 
enough  to  read  them,  and  iSter- 
wards  repeat  them  from  memory* 
Here  is  the  wondrous  nonsense : 

'So  she  went  into  the  garden 
to  cut  a  cabbage-leaf  to  nuJce  an 
apple-pie,  and,  at  the  same  lime, 
a  great  she-bear  coming  up  the 
street  pops  its  head  into  the  shop. 
«  What  I  no  soap  V    So  he  died, 


and  she  rery  imprudently  married 
the  barber;  and  there  were  pre- 
sent the  Picninnies  and  the  Job- 
lillies,  and  the  Garyulies  and  the 
Grand  Panjandrum  himself,  with 
the  little  round  button  at  top ;  and 
they  all  fell  to  playing  the  game  of 
catch  as  catch  can,  till  the  gun- 
powder ran  out  of  the  heels  of  tiieir 
boots.' 

The  laugh  turned  strong  against 
old  Macklin ;  and  the  laugh  has 
been  echoed  from  the  Great  Piazza 
Room  by  thousands  during  the 
century  that  has  elapsed  since 
Foote's  drollery  put  out  Mack- 
lin*s  monstrous  memory  with  these 
straws  of  ridicule. 


An  Aquatic  Pun. 


One  day,  when  Colman  and  his 
son  were  walking  from  Soho-square 
to  the  Haymarket,  two  witlings, 
Miles  Peter  Andrews  and  William 
Augustus  Miles,  were  coming  the 
contrary  way  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street  They  had  each  sent 
to  Golman  a  dramatic  manuscript 
for  the  summer  theatre ;  and  being 


anxious  to  get  the  start  of  each 
other  in  the  production  of  their 
separate  works,  they  both  called 
out,  'Remember,  Colman,  I  am 
first  oar.'  '  Humph !'  muttered 
the  manager  as  they  passed  on, 
'they  may  talk  about  first  oars, 
but  they  have  not  a  skull  between 
them.' 


The  PrC'Scientific  Age. 


A  COBFS6810K  frankly  made  by 
Sir  Samuel  Garth,  physician  to 
George  T.,  and  a  member  of  the 
Kit-Kat  Club,  has  been  preserved ; 
perhaps  the  truth  it  rereals  is  as 


conspicuous  as  its  humour.  Garth, 
coming  to  the  club  one  night,  de- 
clared he  must  soon  be  gone,  hay- 
ing many  patients  to  attend ;  but, 
some  good  wine  being  produced,  he 


no  Anecdote  Comer. 

O  CICERO !  my  poor  thoughtless  Cicero !  in  all  your 
shallow  metaphysics  not  once  did  you  give  utterance 
to  such  a  bounce  as  when  you  asserted  that  never  yet  did 
human  reason  say  one  thing  and  Nature  say  another.  On  the 
contrary,  every  part  of  Nature — mechanics,  dynamics,  morals, 
metaphysics,  and  even  pure  mathematics — are  continually 
giving  the  lie  flatly,  by  their  facts  and  conclusions,  to  the  very 
necessities  and  laws  of  the  human  understanding.  Did  the 
reader  ever  study  the  Antinomies  of  Kant?  If  not,  he  s/ia//, 
and  I  am  the  man  that  will  introduce  him  to  that  study. 
TAere  he  will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  set  of  quadrilles 

■       — —  -  —  ■  -  — - —  -  '  - 

forgot  them.     Bir  Bichard  Steele  of  them  have  such  bad  constitu- 

was  of  the  party ;  and,  reminding  tions  that  all  the  physicians  in  the 

him  of  the  yisits  he  had  to  pay,  world  can't  save  them ;  and  the 

Garth  immediately  pulled  out  his  other  six  have  such  good  constitu- 

list,  which  amounted  to  fifteen,  and  tions  that  all  the  physidans  in  the 

said,  '  If  s  no  great  matter  whether  world  can't  kill  them.' 
I  see  them  to-night  or  not ;  for  nine 

jFoo^e  on  Attorneys. 

Attorneys  have  ever  been  fair  other,  much  surprised*;  *  how    do 

game  for  a  joke,  and  Foote  cer-  you  managed     *Why,  when  the 

tAinly  made  the   most  of  them,  patient  happens  to  die,  we  lay  him 

One  day,  a  simple  farmer  who  had  out  in  a  room  orer-night  by  him- 

just   buried  a  rich   relation,  an  self,  lock  the  door,  throw  open  the 

attorney,  was  complaining  of  the  sash,  and  in  the  morning   he   is 

great  expense   of  a  funeral    ca-  entirely  off.'     '  Indeed !'  said  the 

yalcade  in  the  country.      *■  Why,  other,  with  amazement ; '  what  be- 

do  you  hwry  your  attorneys  here  ]'  comes  of  him  1'     *  Why,  that  we 

Foote  asked.     ^  Yes,  to  be  sure  we  cannot  exactly  tell ;  all  we  know 

do ;  how  else  1'     *  0,  we  never  do  is  there^e  a  strong  smell  of  brim' 

that  in  London.'     ^  No  V  said  the  stonein  the  room  the  next  morning,^ 

A  Burning  Epigram. 

(Attributed  to  Canning.) 

As  in  Indili,  one  day,  an  Englishman  sat, 

With  a  smart  native  lass,  at  the  window, 
'  Do  your  widows  bum  themselves )    Pray  tell  me  that,' 

Said  the  pretty  inquisitive  Hindoo. 
'  Do  they  bum  ?     That  they  do  I'  the  gentleman  said, 

*  With  a  fiame  not  so  easy  to  smoUier ; 
Our  widows,  the  moment  one  husband,  is  dead, 

Immediately  bum — for  another  f 

Cautions  Hospitality. 

At  one  of  Foote's  dinner-parties,  undertone  to  his  own  servant ;  add- 
when  the  Drary  Lane  manager  ing,  loud  enough  to  be  generally 
arrived,  'Mr.  Garrick's  servants'  heard,  'but,  James,  be  sura  you 
were    also   announced.      '  0,  let  lock  up  the  pantiy.' 
them    wait!'  said    Foote,  in  an 


Anecdote  Comer. 


Ill 


or  reels,  in  which  old  mother  Reason  amuses  herself  by  danc- 
ing to  the  right  and  left  two  variations 'bf  blank  contradiction 
to  old  mother  Truth,  both  variations  being  irrefragable,  each 
variation  contradicting  the  other,  each  contradicting  the  equa- 
torial reality,  and  each  alike  (though  past  all  denial)  being  a 
lie.  But  he  need  not  go  to  Kant  for  all  this.  Let  him  look 
as  one  having  eyes  for  looking,  and  everywhere  the  same 

perplexing  phenomena  occurs We  all  believe  in  Nature 

without  limit,  yet  hardly  understand   a  page  amongst  her 
innumerable  pages. — THOMAS  DE  QuiNCEY. 

7/ie  Serjeant  Bothered. 


Facetious  Serjeant  Wilkins  was 
ODoe  retained  in  a '  horse  cause '  at 
York.  Being  engaged  as  coansel 
for  the  defendant,  it  was  his  duty 
to  prove  that  the  horse  was  sound 
in  wind  and  limb.  The  most  im- 
portant witness  was  an  elderly 
deigynian.  ^ 

Serjeant  WUkins.  'Wen,yon*re 
a  parson;  yoa  don't  know  mnch 
about  horses,  I  Euppose  V 

Witness.  *  Well,  yes,  I  do.  My 
fftiher  was  a  large  breeder,  and  I 
do  know  something  about  them.' 


Serjeant  (in  an  off-hand  style), 
'  0,  I  daresay  you  think  yourself 
yery  clever.  Can  you  tell  my 
lud  and  jury  the  difference  between 
a  horse  and  a  cow  V 

Witness*  'Why,  there  are  so 
many  points  of  difference*  One  is 
the  same  difference  as  between  a 
bull  and  a  bully;  the  bull  has 
horns  and  the  bully  has  not  !* 

This  was  said  with  a  polite  and 
significant  bow  to  the  Serjeant, 
who  sat  down  forthwith. 


^  Scene-Shifter's  Ideal  *  Hamlet' 


The  following  anecdote  is  re- 
lated of  Bannister,  the  famous 
actor  of  the  last  century:  As  he 
was  standing  one  night  unobserved 
by  the  wings  of  Drury  Lane  Thea- 
tre,  a  small  coterie  of  scene-shifters 
were  dLscnssing  the  performers  of 
Hflkmlet.  One  admired  Henderson, 


another  Kemble,  and  each  com- 
mented on  his  favourite.  At  last 
one  of  them  said,  '  You  may  talk 
of  Henderson  and  Kemble,  but 
Bannister's  Hamlet  for  me;  for 
he's  always  done  twenty  minutes 
sooner  than  anybody  else  J' 


A  Whimsical  Reproof  . 

Swift  had  some  whimsical  con-     requested  permission  of  the  Dean 


triranoes  to  punish  his  servants 
for  disobedience  of  orders.  The 
fairing  of  his  maidservants  he  left 
to  his  housekeeper,  and,  that  form 
being  over,  he  acquainted  them 
that  he  had  but  two  commands  to 
give  them — one,  to  shut  the  door 
whenever  they  came  into  a  room ; 
the  other,  to  shut  the  door  after 
them  wheneoer  they  went  oui  of  a 
room^    One  of  these  maidservants 


to  go  to  her  sister's  wedding, 
which  was  to  take  place  at  about 
ten  miles  frpm  Dublin.  Swift  not 
only  consented,  but  lent  the  ser- 
vant one  of  his  horses,  and  directed 
that  a  manservant  should  ride 
before  her.  The  maid,  in  her  joy 
at  this  favour,  forgot  to  shut  the 
door  when  she  left  ^&  Dean's 
room*  In  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  she  had  left  the  house, 
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Anecdote  Corner. 


WORKING  THE  Pumps.— When  the  vessel  has  sprung 
a  leak,  and  th6  sailors  are  engaged  in  working  the 
pumps,  the  ship  cannot  make  much  way  over  the  waters.  To 
keep  afloat  is  the  great  thing.  If  the  haven  shall  be  at  last 
reached,  yet  the  advance  of  the  voyage  must  be  retarded. 
Often  when  we  are  expecting  activity  from  an  individual, 
such  as  would  be  like  the  happy  progress  of  a  voyaging  ship, 
we  find  on  inquiry  tAat  he  is  working  the  pumps.  The  tempest 
has  been  upon  him,  and'  the  waters  have  broken  in  through 
leaks  of  disappointment,  sickness,  and  bereavement.  It  is 
much  if  he  can  but  keep  afloat ;  and  if  he  can  advance  some 
little,  that  is  his  utmost.  The  time  is  one  of  anxiety,  but  of 
labour — strenuous  labour,  too. — ^T.  T.  X'YNCH  {Memorials  of 
TheophUus  Trinal^  Student). 


the  Dean  ordered  a  servant  to 
saddle  another  horse,  to  overtake 
the  maid  and  her  escort,  and 
oblige  them  to  return  immediately. 
This  was  done,  and  the  girl  came 
into  the  Dean's  presence  with  the 
most  mortified  countenance,  and 


begged  to  know  his  honour's  com- 
mands. '  Only  to  shut  the  door 
after  yon,'  was  the  reply.  Bat 
not  to  carry  the  punishment  too 
£eu:,  he  then  permitted  the  maid  to 
resume  her  journey. 


Garrick  and  Foote. 


Oke  night  Garrick  and  Foote 
were  about  to  leave  the  Bedford 
together,  when  the  latter,  on  pay- 
ing their  bUl,  dropped  a  guinea; 
and  not  finding  it  at  once,  said, 
'Where  on  earth  can  it  be  gone 


tol*  *  Gone  to  the  devil,  I  think/ 
rejoined  Garrick,  who  had  assisted 
in  the  search.  '  Well  said,  David,' 
was  Foote's  reply;  Met  you 
alone  for  making  a  guinea  go 
farther  than  anybody  else.' 


A  Merry  yest  about  Merchant  Taylors. 


FooTB  having  dined  at  Merdiant 
Taylors'  Hall,  he  was  so  well  pleased 
wiUi  the « entertainment  that  he 
sat  till  most  of  the  company  had 
left  the  table.  At  length  rising, 
he  said,  '  Gentlemen,  I  wish  you 
both  a  very  good-night.'    *  Both  P 


exclaimed  one  of  the  company; 
'  why,  you  must  be  drunk,  Foote ; 
here  are  twenty  of  us.'  *  I  have 
been  counting  you,  and  there  are 
just  eighteen ;  and  as  nine  tailors 
make  a  man,  I  am  right  I  wish 
you  hoth  a  very  good-night  T 


A  Famous  Classic  at  Fault. 


That  Porson,  the  famous  Greek 
scholar,  was  not  so  good  an  au- 
thority in  the  matter  of  spirits  as 
of  the  ancient  classic  hss.  is 
evident  from  the  following  anec- 
dote. Spending  the  evening,  on 
one  occasion,  with  his  iFriend 
Hoppner  the  painter,  he  began  to 
feel     extremely    thirsty.       Mrs. 


Hoppner  happened  to  be  away  on 
a  visit  to  a  friend,  and  had  taken 
with  her  the  key  of  the  wine-ohest, 
so  that  the  artist  was  unable  to 
offer  wine  to  his  friend.  At  last 
Porson's  thirst  becoming  unbear- 
able, he  said,  *  I  know,  my  friend, 
that  Mrs.  Hoppner  keeps  a  nice 
bottle  for  private  use  in  her  cham- 


Anijcdote  Comer. 


"3 


HUMAN  Associations.  —  Put  the  fine  dresses  and 
jewelled  girdles  into  the  best  group  you  can  ;  paint 
them  with  all  Veronese's  skill.  Will  they  satisfy  you  ?  Not 
so.  As  long  as  they  owe  their  due  services  and  subjection — 
while  their  folds  are  formed  by  the  motion  of  men,  and  their 
lustre  adorns  the  nobleness  of  men — so  long  the  lustre  and 
the  folds  are  lovely-  But  cast  them  from  the  human  limbs, 
golden  circlet  and  silken  tissue  are  withered  ;  the  dead  leaves 
of  autumn  are  more  precious  than  they.  This  is  just  as  true, 
but  in  a  far  deeper  iense,  of  the  weaving  of  the  natural  robe 
of  man's  soul.  Fragrant  tissue  of  flowers,  golden  circlets  of 
clouds,  are  only  fair  when  they  meet  the  fondness  of  human 
thoughts,    and    glorify    human    visions    of  heaven. — ^JOHN 

RUSKIN. 


bcr.  Try,  prytbee,  if  you  cannot 
pnt  your  hand  appn  it.'  His  host 
assured  him  that  the  idea  was 
chimerical,  and  that  his  wife  had 
nothing  of  the  sort  in  her  room ; 
bnt  Porson  insisting,  he  at  lasi^ 
with  some  sorpTiBei  went  np-stairs 
and  made  a  search.  Eventoally  a 
small  bottle  was  found  under  the 
bed  and  brought  down-stairs.  It 
was  almost  full ;  bnt  Porson 
finished  its  contents,  declaring 
that  he  had  never  tasted  better. 


The  following  day  Hoppner  took 
his  wife  to  task,  in  the  first  place, 
for  leaying  him  without  anything 
to  drink ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
for  her  concealment  of  her  secret 
store,  adding  that  Porson  had 
drank  the  whole  of  her  priyate 
bottle  which  he  had  foond  in  her 
room.  'Drank  the  whole  of  that 
bottle  !'  cried  she ;  '  good  gra- 
cious,  that  was  the  spirits  of  .wine 
for  the  lamp !' 


Frightened  by 


I  WAS  once  goyemess  in  a  noble- 
man's family.  I  was  well  treated 
and  well  trusted  there.  So  much 
80,  that  I  was  given  the  charge  of 
Lord  Dickens  when  at  fourteen  he 
was  forced  (through  overeating 
of  sugar-plums)  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  dentist  We  started  for  Lon- 
don by  the  9.30  train,  and  I  took 
the  greatest  care  of  the  poor  victim. 
I  told  him  anecdotes  of  dentists ; 
tried  to  show  him  that,  in  spite  of 
their  apparent  cruelty,  they  were 
the  best  of  men ;  that  no  class  of 
men  excelled  theirs  in  hamanity. 
I  described  several  adventures  I 
had  gone  through  in  dentists'  sur- 
geries. I  amused  him  with  an 
acooont  of  my  visit  to  a  dentist 
abroad*  My  brother,  about  Lord 
Dickens's  age,  had  accompanied  me 
to  the  operator's  house,  seen  me 

VOL.  XLIir.  KG.  COLIII. 


Dentists. 

take  chloroform,  and  held  my  head 
until  it  was  torn  from  his  grasp  by 
a  tug  that  bore  me  to  the  ground. 
The  fames  of  chloroform  left  me ; 
I  recovered  consciousness ;  found 
myself  unseated,  and  heard  my 
brother  saying,  <  Jove,  it  was  like 
digging  for  potatoes,  sir.'  '  How 
beastly  I'  exclaimed  Lord  Dickens. 
'  My  gums  were  certainly  cat  to 
pieces,  and  the  tooth  was  not  re- 
moved,'I  answered  mosingly.  And 
then  came  a  hideous  scream  from 
the  engine-driver,  and  we  were 
launched  into  Merstham  tunneL 
I  am  a  creature  of  nerves ;  I  have 
taken  medicines,  I  have  travelled, 
tried  sea-bathing,  tepid  baths,  mud 
and  ozone  baths.  All  v\  vain ;  a 
creature  of  nerves  I  still  remain. 
The  darkness,  the  atmosphere,  the. 
mystery  of  the  tunnel  was  almost 

I 
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Anecdote  Coimer. 


NOTHING  is  more  moving  to  man  than  the  spectacle  of 
reconciliation ;  our  weaknesses  are  thus  indemnified, 
and  we  are  not  too  costly — being  the  price  we  pay  for  the 
hour  of  forgiveness ;  and  the  archangel,  who  has  never  felt 
anger,  has  reason  to  envy  the  man  who  subdues  it.  When 
thou  forgivest,  the  man  who  has  pierced  thy  heart  stands  to 
thee  in  the  relation  of  the  sea-worm  that  perforates  the  shell 
of  the  mussel,  which  straightway  closes  the  wound  with  a 
pearl. — Thomas  de  Quincey  [Analects  from  Richter). 


too  much  for  me  that  day :  what, 
then,  do  joa  imagine  were  my 
feelings  when,  on  our  bursting  into 
daylight  again,  I  found  myself 
alone  !  For  some  minutes  I  was 
paralysed,  and  then  I  sprang  up 
and  attempted  to  attract  attention. 
Attract  it  I  did,  although  not  as 
I  could  have  wished.  There  was 
no  alarm-bell  in  the  carriage,  and 
I  had  requested  that  no  one  might 
be  allowed  to  join  my  charge  and 
me.  This  had  created  some  amuse- 
ment in  the  frivolous  minds  of 
people  who  were  requested  to 
move  on  to  the  next  carriage.  The 
fashion  for  young  men  to  unite 
themselves  in  matrimony  with  their 
elders  was  just  then  coming  in,  and 
the  rejected  passengers  glanced 
comically  at  the  word  'engaged' 
upon  our  door.  When,  therefore,  I 
began  to  attempt  to  attract  atten- 
tion, the  neighbours  determined  to 
make  believe  that  a  love  quarrel  was 
going  on  between  poor  lost  Lord 
Dickens  and  myself.  Their '  chaff' 
would  have  been  laughable  to  me 
at  any  other  time,  but  at  that 
moment  of  awful  suspense  I  heed- 
ed it  not.  Where,  0  where,  was 
my  boy?  I  looked  at  the  aper- 
ture for  the  lamp  (that  was  out,  of 
course);    its  hole  was  too   small 


for  the  young  lord's  body.  There 
was  nothing  but  the  window  for 
him,  and,  as  the  carriage  did  not 
contain  him — as  I  gazed  only  on 
vacancy — he  must  have  thrown 
himself  out  during  our  tunnel 
time.  Alas,  alas  I  At  last  I  burst 
into  tears,  and  at  that  moment  we 
stopped  at  the  station.  I  called 
aloud  in  agony,  and  the  carriage 
was  soon  besieged  by  people  of  all 
classes.  *  Now  then,  now  then  f 
called  out  a  guard,  shouldering  his 
way  through  them  all;  and  having 
reached  me  he  added,  '  And,  now 
then,  ma'am  I  what  in  the  name 
of  Fortune  is  the  matter  with  yon  ?' 
I  told  him  as  calmly  as  I  could ; 
and,  after  my  recital,  he  pointed 
grimly  to  the  under  part  of  the 
compartment  next  to  me.  '  If  so 
be  you've  really  lost  your  son, 
ma'am,  what  does  that  carrot-head 
there  mean  X  O,  most  wonderful  I 
from  under  the  seat  a  golden  curl 
appearing  betrayed  the  hiding- 
place  of  my  sweet  spoiled  boy! 
He  came  out  at  the  guard's  re- 
quest, and  then  exclaimed,  'I'm 
awful  sorry,  you  know,  govey ;  but 
you  did  curdle  my  blood  so  with 
those  adventures  of  yours  in  the 
dentists'  shops.'  k.  g. 


Origin  of  Common  Expressions. 


The  origin  of  the  term  mh  rosd 
dates  from  the  ancient  custom  of 
suspending  a  large  rose,  or  bouquet 
of  roses,  from  the  middle  of  the 
card-room  ceiling,  just  as  we,  on  a 
particular  occasion,  hang  a  bunch 


of  mistletoe.  It  was  noticed,  in 
course  of  time,  that  card-players — 
especially  those  of  more  mature  age 
— ^generally  kepttheir  racy  remarks, 
scandal,  gossip,  and  what  not,  for 
the  card-party  \  and  many  an  im- 


Anecdote  Comer, 
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NIGHT. — The  earth  is  every  day  overspread  with  the  veil 
of  night  for  the  same  reason  as  the  cages  of  birds  are 
darkened,  viz.,  that  we  may  the  more  easily  apprehend  the 
higher  harmonies  of  thought  in  the  hUsh  and  quiet  of  dark- 
ness. Thoughts,  which  day  turns  into  smoke  and  mist,  stand 
about  us  in  the  night  as  lights  and  flames,  even  as  the  column 
which  fluctuates  above  the  crater  of  Vesuvius  in  the  daytime 
appears  a  pillar  of  cloud,  but  by  night  a  pillar  of  fire. — 
Thomas  DE  Quincey  {Analects from  Kic/iter),' 


proper  story  or  dlBgracefol  piece  of 
backbiting  was  gleefully  repeated 
over  the  nightly  rubber,  of  course 
always  in  strict  confidence.  As 
this  always  took  place  beneath  the 
suspended  bonqaet,  the  words  sah 
rosd  canL«  to  mean  anything  entre 
nou8 — wliich  was  to  go  no  farther ; 
and  this  meaning  has  been  retained 
until  the  present  day. 

The  Baying, '  Those  who  live  in 
glass  houses  must  not  throw  stones,' 
dates  back  to  a  time  at  which 
London  was  full  of  Scotchmen, 
immediately  after  the  union  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland.  The 
then  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who 
was  no  friend  to  the  Scotdi,  de- 
Tised  yarious    expedients  to  yex 


them,  and,  amongst  others,  organ- 
ised nightly  parties  to  smash  their 
windows.  One  of  these  Mohawk 
escapades  being  traced  to  his  lord- 
ship, a  Scotch  party,  by  way  of 
reyenge,  smashed  all  the  windows 
of  the  JDuke*s  residence  in  Martin's 
Fields.  This  mansion  had  so  many 
windows — in  the  days  when  day- 
light was  a  luxury — that  it  was 
known  as  the  '  Glass  ilouse ;'  and, 
on  these  being  broken,  the  Duke  ap- 
pealed to  the  King,  who,  with  a 
touch  of  native  wit,  at  ouce  replied, 
'  Steenie,  Steenie,  those' wha  live 
in  glass  houses  should  be  carefu' 
how  they  fiing  stanes/  and  the 
apophthegm  has,  as  we  know,  been 
preserved  to  this  generation. 


Lord  Chesterfield's  Sayings. 

K  NOBLEMAN    of   questionable  Chesterfield,  speaking  of  him- 


veracity  told  Lord  Chesterfield  one 
day  that  he  had  drunk  six  bottles 
of  champagne.  '  That  is  more 
than  I  can  swallow,'  remarked  his 
lordship. 


self  and  Lord  Tyrawley,  when 
both  were  very  old  and  infirm, 
said,  *•  The  fact  is,  Tyrawley  and  I 
have  been  dead  these  two  years,  but 
we  don't  choose  to  have  it  known.' 


George  Colmmis  Sayings. 


Jbkyll,  calling  on  Colman, 
noticed  a  squirrel  in  one  of  the 
usual  round  cages.  '  Ah,  poor 
devil!'  was  the  pitying  remark, 
*  he's  going  the  Uume  Circuit.' 

xV  young  person,  being  hardly 
pressed  to  sing  in  a  company 
where  Colman  formed  one  oi'  the 
party,  solemnly  assured  them  that 
he  could  not  sing;  and  at  last 
said  rather  hastily,  *that  they 
Wished  io  make  a  butt  of  him.' 


*  0,  no,'  said  Colman ;  *  my  good 
sir,  we  only  want  to  get  a  stave  out 
of  you.' 

Colman  and  Baunister  were 
dining  one  day  with  Lord  Erskine, 
the  ex- Chancellor,  who,  in  the 
course  of  conversation  on  rural 
affairs,  boasted  that  he  kept  on  his 
pasture-land  nearly  a  thousand 
sheep.  *I  perceive,  then,'  said 
Colman,  'your  lordhhip  has  still 
an  eye  to  the  Woolsack.' 
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Anecdote  Comer, 


YOU  doubt  the  efficacy  of  prayer !  Pause  and  reflect,  bold 
but  candid  inquirer  into  the  laws  of  that  guide  you  call 
Nature.  If  there  were  no  efficacy  in  prayer — if  prayer  were 
as  mere  an  illusion  of  superstitious  phantasy  as  aught  against 
which  your  reason  now  struggles — do  you  think  that  Nature 
herself  would  have  made  it  amongst  the  most  common  and 
facile  of  all  her  dictates  ?  Do  you  believe  that  if  there  really 
did  not  exist  that  tie  between  man  and  his  Maker — that  link 


George  Selwyn's  Sayings. 


The  beautiful  Lady  Coventry 
was  one  day  exhibiting  to  George 
Selwyn  a  splendid  new  dress 
covered  with  round  silver  spangles, 
and  inquired  how  he  liked  her 
taste.  •  Why/  said  he,  *  you  will 
be  change  for  a  guinea.' 

Horace  Walpole  was  on  one 
occasion  observing  that  the  same 
indecision  and  want  of  system  in 
poUtics  had  existed  during  Queen 
Anne's  time  as  now  existed  in 
George  IlL's.  '  But  there  is  no- 
thing new  under  the  sun,'  he  added. 
*!N"o,'  said  George  Selwyn,  'nor 
under  the  grandson.' 

George  Selwyn's  morbid  passion 
for  public  executions  and  similar 
horrors  became  notorious.  He 
paid  a  visit  to  Lord  Holland  while 
the  latter  was  on  his  death-bed. 
When  his  lordship  was  told  that 
Mr.  Selwyn  had  called,  he  said, 
'  Should  he  come  again  please  to 
show   him  up.     If  I  am  alive  I 


shall  be  happy  to  see  him ;  if  I  am 
dead,  he  will  be  happy  to  see  me.' 

Some  ladies  were  bantering 
Selwyn  on  his  want  of  feeling  in 
going  to  see  Lord  Lovat's  head 
cut  off.  *  Why,'  said  he,  *  I  made 
amends  by  going  to  the  under- 
taker's to  see  it  sewn  on  again.' 

*  How  does  your  horse  answer  ]' 
inquired  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
of  George  Selwyn.  *  I  really  don't 
know,'  George  replied ;  *  I  have 
never  asked  him  a  question.' 

George  Selwyn  was  very  much 
annoyed  one  1  s  t  of  May  by  chimney- 
sweepers, who  were  clamorously 
surrounding  and  persecuting  him. 
In  short,  they  would  not  let  him  go 
till  they  had  forced  money  from  him. 
At  length  he  made  them  a  low  bow, 
and  said:  *  Gentlemen,  I  have 
often  heard  of  the  majesty  of  the 
people :  I  presume  your  highnesses 
are  in  court  mourning.' 


A  Poetical  Despatch. 


Ik  matters  of  commerce  the  fault  of  the  Dutch 
Is  giving  too  little  and  asking  too  much. 
With  equal  advantage  the  French  are  content, 
So  we'll  clap  on  Dutch  bottoms  a  twenty  per  cent — 

Twenty  per  cent ; 

Twenty  per  cent ; 
N(m8  frapperona  Falck*  with  a  twenty  per  cent. 

Rt.  Hon.  George  Canning. 

*  Mr.  Falckf  the  Dutch  MiniBter,  having,  in  1826,  made  a  proposition  by  which  a 
considerable  advantage  would  have  accrued  to  Holland,  this  despatch  was  actually 
sent  to  our  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  and  soon  afterwards  an  Order  in  Council  put 
into  effect  the  intention  announced  therein. 
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between  life  here  and  life  hereafter  which  is  found  in  what  we 
call  Soul,  alone — ^that  wherever  you  look  through  the  uni- 
verse you  would  behold  a  child  at  prayer  ?  Nature  inculcates 
nothing  that  is  superfluous.  Nature  does  not  impel  the  levia- 
than or  the  lion,  the  eagle  or  the  moth,  to  pray ;  she  impels 
only  man.  Why?  Because  man  only  has  Soul,  and  Soul 
seeks  to  commune  with  the  Everlasting,  as  a  fountain  struggles 
up  to  its  source. — EDWARD  BuLWER  Lord  Lytton. 

Swiftiana. 


One  argament  to  prove  that  the 
oommon  relations  of  ghosts  and 
spectres  are  commonly  false  may 
be  drawn  from  the  opinion  held 
that  spirits  are  never  seen  by  more 
than  one  person  at  a  time ;  that  is. 
to  say,  it  seldom  happens  to  above 
more  than  one  person  in  a  com- 
pany to  be  possessed  with  any 
high  degree  of  spleen  or  melan- 
choly. 

As  universal  a  practice  as  lying 
lis,  and  as  easy  a  one  as  it  seems,  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  heard 
three  good  lies  in  all  my  conversa- 
tion, even  from  those  who  were 
most  celebrated  in  that  facalty. 

How  is  it  possible  to  expect  tbat 
mankind  will  take  advice,  when 
they  will  not  so  mach  as  take 
warning? 

I  forget  whether  advice  be 
among  the  bad  things  which  Ariosto 
says  are  to  be  found  in  the  moon  : 
that  and  time  ought  to  have  been 
there. 

It  is  pleasant  to  observe  how 
free  the  present  age  is  in  laying 
taxes  on  the  next :  '  Future  ages 
shall  talk  of  this;  this  shall  be 
famous  to  all  posterity ;'  whereas 
their  time  and  thoughts  will  be 
taken  up  about'  present  things,  as 
ours  are  now. 

It  13  a  miserable  thing  to  live 
in  suspense;  it  is  the  spider  of 
life. 


The  stoical  scheme  of  supplying 
our  wants  by  lopping  off  our  de- 
sires is  like  cutting  off  our  feet 
when  we  want  shoes. 

Satire  is  reckoned  the  easiest  of 
all  wit ;  but  I  take  it  to  be  other- 
wise in  very  bad  times ;  for  it  is 
as  hard  to  satirise  well  a  man  of 
distinguished  vices  as  to  praise 
well  a  man  of  distinguished  virtues. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  do  either  to 
people  of  moderate  characters. 

Anthony  Henley^s  farmer,  dying 
of  an  asthma,  said,  '  Well,  if  I 
can  get  this  breath  once  out,  I 
will  take  care  it  shall  never  get  in 
again.' 

If  a  man  makes  me  keep  my 
distance,  my  comfort  is  he  keeps 
his  at  the  same  time. 

Apollo  was  held  the  god  of 
physic  and  sender  of  diseases. 
Both  were  originally  the  same 
trade,  and  still  contiuue. 

A  person  was  asked  at  Court 
what  he  thought  of  an  ambassador 
and  his  train,  who  were  all  embroi- 
dery and  lace,  fall  of  bows,  cringes, 
and  gestures.  He  said  it  was 
Solomon's  importation — ^gold  and 
apes. 

The  common  fluency  of  speech 
in  many  men  and  most  women  is 
owing  to  a  scarcity  of  matter  and 
a  scarcity  of  words ;  for  whoever 
is  a  master  of  language,  and  has  a 
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AN  Old  Story  with  many  Modern  Applications. — 
The  retort  was  too  obvious  to  escape  anybody,  and  for 
me  it  threw  itself  into  the  form  of  that  pleasant  story  reported 
from  the  life  of  Pyrrhus  the  Epirot,  viz.  that  one  day,  upon  a 
friend,  requesting  to  know  what  ulterior  purpose  the  King 
might  mask  under  his  expedition  to  Sicily,  *  Why,  after  t/iai 
is  finished,'  replied  the  King,  *  I  mean  to  administer  a  little 
correction  (very  much  wanted)  to  certain  parts  of  Italy,  and 

particularly  to  that  nest  of  rascals  in  Latium.'   *  And  then ' 

said  the  friend.     *  And  then,'  said  Pyrrhus, '  next  we  go  for 
Maccdon ;  and  after  that  job's  jobbed,  next,  of  course,  for 

Greece/     *  Which  done '  said  the  friend.     *  Which  done,' 

interrupted  the  King,  *  as  done  it  shall  be,  then  we're  off  to 
tickle  the  Egyptians.'     *  Whom  having  tickled,'  pursued  the 


mind  full  of  ideas,  will  be  apt,  in 
speaking,  to  hesitate  in  the  choice 
of  both  ;  whereas  common  speakers 
have  only  one  set  of  ideas  and  one 
set  of  words  to  clothe  them  in,  and 
these  are  always  at  the  mouth ;  as 
people  come  faster  out  of  a 
church  when  i^  is  almost  empty 
than  when  a  crowd  is  at  the  door. 

Old  men  and  comets  have  been 
reverenced  for  the  same  reason — 
their  long  beards,  and  pretences  to 
foretell  events. 

It  is  with  religion  as  with  pa- 
ternal affection — some  profligate 
wretches  may  forget  it,  and  some, 
through  perverse  thinking,  may 
not  see  any  reason  for  it ;  but  the 
bnlk  of  mankind  will  love  their 
children. 

It  is  with  men  as  with  beauties  : 
if  they  pass  the  flower  they  lie 
neglected  for  ever. 

Courtiers  resemble  gamesters: 
the  latter  finding  new  arts  nnknown 
to  the  older. 

Dr.  Young  relates  :  *  I'll  send 
you  my  bill  of  fare,^  said  Lord  B., 
when  trying  to  persuade  Dr.  Swift 
to  dine  with  him.  *  Send  me  your 
bill  of  company,'  was  Swift's  an- 
swer to  him. 


We  were  to  do  more  business 
after  dinner ;  but  after  dinneris  after 
dinner  :  an  old  saying  and  a  true 
—much  drinking,  little  thinking. 

Swift,  in  the  Examiner^  defends 
aristocracy  on  its  true  grounds, 
but  with  a  fierceness  quite  equal 
to  his  brilliant  wit  *A  pearl,' 
says  he,  writing  of  the  positions 
from  which  great  men  have  come, 
*  holds  its  value  though  it  be  found 
on  a  dunghill ;  only  that  is  not  the 
most  probable  place  to  look  for  it.' 

'  That  was  excellently  observed,* 
say  I,  when  I  read  a  passage  in 
an  author  where  his  opinion  agrees 
with  mine.  When  we  difler,  there 
I  pronounce  him  to  be  mistaken. 

Men  of  great  parts  are  often 
unfortunate  in  the  management  of 
public  business,  because  they  are 
apt  to  go  out  of  the  common  road 
by  the  quickness  of  their  imagina- 
tion. This  Swift  once  said  to  Lord 
Eoliugbroke,  and  desired  that  he 
would  observe  that  the  clerk  in  his 
office  used  a  sort  of  ivory  knife — 
with  a  blunt  edge  to  divide  a  sheet 
of  paper,  which  never  failed  to  cut 
it  even,  only  requiring  a  steady 
hand ;  whereas  if  they  shonld  use 
a  sharp  penknife,  the  sharpness 
would  make  it  go  often  out  of  the 
crease,  and  disfigure  the  paper. 
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friend,  *  then   we '    '  Tickle  the  Persians/  said  the  King. 

*  But  after  that  is  done/  urged  the  obstinate  friend,  *  whither 
next  ?'     *  Why,  really,  man,  it's  hard  to  say — ^you  give  no  one 
time  to  breathe ;  but  we'll  consider  the  case  as  soon  as  we 
come  to  Persia  ;  and  until  we've  settled  it  we  can  crown  our- 
selves with  roses,  and  pass  the  time  pleasantly  enough  over 
the  best  wine  to  be  found  in  Ecbatana.'     *  That's  a  very  just 
idea/  replied  the  friend ;  *  but,  with  submission",  it  strikes  me 
that  we  might  do  t/iat  just  now,  and  at  the  beginning  of  all 
these  tedious  w^ars,  instead  of  waiting  for  their  end.'     *  Bless 
me  r  said  Pyrrhus,  *  if  ever  I  thought  of  t/ia^  before  !    Why, 
man,  you're  a  conjurer  ;  you've  discovered  a  mine  of  happi- 
ness.   So,  here,  boy,  bring  us  roses  and  plenty  of  Cretan  wine !' 

—Thomas  de  Quincey. 

Variorum. 


Henby  Flood,  in  the  course 
of  8ome  debate,  inadvertently  re- 
ferred to  Grattan  as  his  '  honour- 
able friend.'  *  Grattan  sprang  upon 
his  legs  and  indignantly  exclaimed, 
^  Whom  does  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman call  his  friend?  Not  vMy 
surely.  I'd  spit  on  him  in  a 
desert' 

During  the  war  panic  that 
seized  us  near  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  a  certain  Corporation 
offered  to  raise  a  volunteer  corps, 
on  the  condition  of  receiving  an 
assurance  from  Mr.  Pitt  that  they 
should  not  have  to  leave  the  coun- 
try and  serve  abroad.  The  Minis- 
ter accepted  the  offer ;  and  in  reply 
to  the  request  wrote,  '  I  will  en- 
gage that  they  shall  not  be  called 
upon  to  leave  the  country — except 
in  case  of  invasion.' 

Lord  Palmerston,  during  his 
last  attack  of  the  gout,  exclaimed 
playfully  to  his  medical  adviser, 
*Z>ie,  my  dear  doctor?  That's 
the  last  thing  I  think  of  doing.' 

One  warm  summer  night,  at  the 
Haymarket,  Foote  had  put  up 
Garrick'fl  Lying  Valet,  when  the 
little  manager  called  in  at  the 
green-room,  and  with  self-satisfac- 


tion said,  '  Well,  Sam,  so  you  are 
taking  up,  I  see,  with  my  farces, 
after  all.'  *  Why,  yes,  David,'  was 
Foote's  reply ;  'what  could  I  do 
better?  I  must  have  some  venti- 
latoi  this  intolerable  hot  weather.' 

Lord  Chesterfield,  when  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  being  asked 
one  day  whom  he  ^thought  the 
greatest  man  in  the  country,  re- 
plied, *  The  last  man  who  has  ar- 
rived from  England,  be  he  who  he 
may.' 

A  story  is  told  of  Swift's  com- 
manding *  Sweetheart,'  as  he  caUed 
his  cookmaid  Mary,  to  carry  down 
a  joint  of  meat,  and  do  it  less  ;  and 
on  her  alleging  that  was  impos- 
sible, his  grave  request  that  when 
in  future  she  chose  to  commit  a 
fault,  he  hoped  she  would  choose 
one  which  migh  t  be  mended.   Upon 
another  occasion,  hearing  one  of 
his  servants,  in  the  act  of  undress- 
ing, express  a  luxurious  wish  that 
he  could  ride  to  bed,  the  Dean 
summoned  the  man  up- stairs,  com- 
manded him  to  fetch  a  horse  from 
the  paddock  and  prepare  him  for 
a  journey,  and  when  the  poor  fellow 
reported  that  the  horse  was  ready, 
*  Mount  him  then,  sirrah,'  said  the 
Dean,  *  and  ride  to  bed.' 


A  PRAYER  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR. 


What  awful  gifts  of  rapture  or  despair 

Hold  thy  closed  hands,  O  thou  new  year,  for  me ! 

'Twixt  far-off  days  and  this  thy  January 
What  passages  shall  be  of  love,  of  prayer  ! 
The  heights  of  life  where  I  would  walk  are  fair  ; 

But  in  the  valley,  where  the  damp  mists  be, 

I  have  walked  ever  on  ;  O,  let  me  see 
Those  longed-for  heights,  respire  their  vital  air  ! 
New  t^ts  of  pain  I  dare  not  deprecate, 

Hardly  dare  pray  for  any  dear  delights, 

Seeing  all  days  are  vanquished  by  dark  nights. 
Only,  I  pray,  whatever  be  my  fate, 
Thy  days  may  witness  me  at  last,  though  late. 

If  not  upon,  yet  making  for  the  heights. 

PHILIP  BOURKE  MARSTON. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

iffR.  oatrb's  brother-in-law. 

Walking  leisurely  towards  that 
*  crib '  hard  by  the  Eegent's  Park 
which  Six  Geof&ey  ChelBton  had 
appropriated  as  coolly  as  the 
cuckoo  does  the  hedge-sparrow's 
nest,  Mr.  Gkyre  employed  his 
mind  in  dissecting  the  motives 
which  were  taking  him  to  North 
Bank.  Lore  for  his  brothe^in• 
law  could  certainly  not  be  reckon- 
ed amongst  them.  In  erery 
capacity  of  life — as  man,  as  gen- 
tleman, as  baronet,  as  husband, 
&ther,  friend,  relative — Sir  Geoff- 
rey was  distasteful  to  him.  Only  for 
one  thing  had  Mr.  Gayre  erer  felt 
grateful  to  the  well-born  sinner. 
Sir  Geoffrey's  life  had  been  so 
openly  shameful  that  it  was  yain 
for  hun  ever  to  think  of  suing  for 
a  divorce.  Lady  Chelston,  spite 
of  the  irreparable  error  of  her  life, 
was  Lady  Chelston  sti]l~-liying 
abroad  in  the  strictest  retirement 
on  a  pension  duly  paid  to  her 
erery  half-year  by  liie  solicitors 
of  Messrs.  Gkyre  and  Co.  The 
scandal,  now  an  old  story,  was  con- 
fined to  the  knowledge  of  a  very 
few  persons;  it  had  never  been 
a  nine  days'  wonder  or  a  case  for 
the  co^rts.  Sir  Geoffrey,  as  a  rule, 
held  his  tongue  about  the  woman 
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who  had  made  such  a  wreck  of 
her  life,  and  society  did  not  trouble 
itself  to  ask  whether  the  disrepu- 
table Baronet  were  married  or  a 
widower.  It  knew  in  either  state 
he  was  not  fit  to  associate  with. 
Voluntarily  he  had  placed  himself 
outside  the  pale  as  weU  of  inti- 
macy as  curiosity,  and  no  one 
thought  of  being  inquisitive  con- 
cerning him.  To  the  Grayres  the 
Chelston  connection  had  ever 
been  a  source  of  loss,  annoyance, 
and  disgrace,  and  it  was  not  love 
for  his  brother-in-law  that  could 
be  one  of  the  reasons  now  draw- 
ing Mr.  Gayre  to  the  unaccus- 
tomed pastures  of  the  Regent's 
Park. 

Given  to  merciless  and  sarcastic 
analysis  of  the  motives  of  others, 
no  one  could  accuse  Mr.  Gayre  of 
undue  lenity  towards  his  own.  It 
was  not  as  a  censor  he  regarded  the 
foibles  of  his  fellows ;  on  the  con- 
trary, his  great  failing  happened 
to  be  that  he  looked  on  life — un- 
consciously, perhaps — as  a  by- 
stander at  a  game.  He  knew  all 
the  moves  and  tricks  and  subter- 
fuges, and  he  watched  the  play 
with  a  cynical  interest  which  even 
extended  to  the  working  of  his 
own  heart. 

Surprised  perhaps  at  finding  a 
human  weakness  in    that  great 
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citadel,  be  wonld  trace  its  birth 
and  career  Tntb  a  curious  and  in- 
telligent attention.  As  some  per- 
sons have  a  mania  for  the  study  of 
bodily  disease,  his  craze  was  to 
watch  the  manifestation  of  men- 
tal sin  and  folly.  Making  due 
allowance  for  original  tempera- 
ment, it  might  be  said  his  nature 
had  grown  up  malformed  by  reason 
of  two  accidents  in  early  life. 
There  was  good  in  him  and  there 
was  bad,  and  he  would  hare 
assured  any  questioner  solemnly 
there  was  neither  bad  nor  good, 
that  he  was  an  utter  negative; 
that  he  had  no  pleasure  except  in 
watching  a  woman  spin  a  web, 
and  then  invite  some  fly  who 
thought  himself  very  clever  to 
walk  across  and  see  what  a  beau- 
tiful web  it  was,  or,  greater  ecstasy 
still,  watch  the  process  by  which 
one  big  thief  was  robbed  by  a 
bigger.  Finding  so  little  to  do  in 
Lombard-street  he  had  turned  his 
attention  to  these  matters;  and 
having  at  length  decided  to  go  to 
Korth  Bank,  it  was  most  unlikely 
he  would  arrive  there  till  he  had 
ascertained  why  he  had  decided 
to  call. 

*  Given,'  he  thought, '  ten  parts, 
there  is  one  to  form  some  faint 
coi^ecture  how  my  precious 
brother-in-law,  without  a  penny 
of  visible  income,  without  pro- 
perty, character,  or  Mends,  man- 
ages to  shuffle  along.  Shall  we 
say  one  for  that,  or  is  it  too  much  1 
We'll  say  one.  Two — because  I 
really  can  look  no  longer  at  my 
6iBte?s  child  making  such  an  ex- 
hibition of  herself,  and  feel  con- 
strained to  stretch  out  a  hand 
which  may  save  her  or — may  not. 
Then  there  ib  Sudlow  worrying  me 
to  death  to  introduce  him.  We'll 
put  a  half  for  that — three  and  a 
half  out  of  ten ;  how  much  is  that 
per  cent,  in  City  phrase  1  Never 
mind ;  it  leaves  six  and  a  half  for 
the  girl  with  the  brown  eyes,  and 


the  wonderful  hair,  and  the  pure 
complexion;  that  is  a  large  pro- 
portion. Nicholas,  my  friend,  you 
had  better  mind  what  you're  at. 
It's  a  oase,  I'm  afraid,  of  either  kill 
or  cure;  you'll  either  find  t)ie 
first  half-dozen  words  you  hear 
her  speak  disenchant  you  totally, 
or  else — you've  met  your  fate. 
But  I  haven't  met  her  yet,'  he 
added  more  cheerfully — '  only  seen 
her  once  with  the  breadth  of  the 
Row  between  us— and  for  that 
matter,  I  may  never  meet  her  any- 
where, or  see  her  again.' 

Having  arrived  at  which  con- 
clusion, he  turned  down  North 
Bank,  and  sought  the  residence  of 
his  kinsman. 

Every  one  acquainted  with 
North  Bank  knows  exactly  the 
sort  of  house,  secluded  inside  high 
walls,  which  obtains  on  the  pre- 
ferable or  canal  side  of  the  way ;  the 
mysterious  postern-gate  that,  being 
opened,  discloses  two  yards  of 
gravelled  path,  a  few  evergreens, 
some  trellis-work,  and  a  peep 
of  greensward  and  water  beyond ; 
houses  small,  it  maybe,  but 
capable  of  being  in  their  style 
made  anything — which,  indeed, 
they  too  often  are — save  respect- 
able. 

Mr.  Oayre  smiled  grimly  as  he 
recognised  the  type  of  dwelling, 
and  asked  the  irreproachable  La- 
vender, who,  in  striped  waistcoat, 
without  his  coat,  and  in  what  he 
modestly  called  his  <  small  clothes,' 
answered  the  bell, 

'  Is  Sir  Geoffrey  in  V 

Lavender  did  not  know  in  the 
least  who  the  nffw-camer  might 
be;  but  he  looked  at  the  erect 
carnage,  the  trim  cutaway  coat, 
not  half  an  inch  too  wide,  not 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  too  small ; 
at  the  cropped  head,  the  military 
moustache,  the  quiet  tie,  the  trou- 
sers and  waistcoat  en  suites  the 
command  in  the  cold  gray  eye, 
and  decided, 
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'Here  at  last  is  somebody  de- 
cent come  to  see  master.' 

'  Wellysii,'  he  answered,  shocked 
at  once  at  his  deshabille  and  the 
consdoosness  there  was  no  one  in 
to  do  the  honours,  *  Sir  Geoffrey 
ia  in,  hut  he's  not  up.  He  did 
not  come  home  till  late  last  night, 
and  he  has  not  yet  runt;  his 
helL' 

Which  was,  indeed,  within  the 
letter  of  truth ;  for  8ir  Geoffrey 
bad  not  come  honpie  till  so  late 
last  night  that  the  water-carts 
were  abroad  when  he  made  his 
appeaiance,  and  when  he  did 
come  was  so  drunk  Lavender  had 
no  expectation  of  hearing  his  bell 
till  late  in  the  afternoon. 

'I  ought  to  have  taken  that 
first  check,'  said  Mr.  Gayre  to 
himself  in  the  days  to  come ;  but 
he  did  not,  and  went  on^ '  Is  Miss 
Chelston  at  home?' 

*  yes,  sir/  answered  Lavender  ; 
'but—' 

'If  yon  take  in  my  card, she 
will  see  me,'  said  Mr.  Gayre ;  '  I 
am  her  ancle.' 

'  I  knew  it,'  affirmed  Lavender 
subsequently j  'I  knew  it  was 
somebody  decent  come  to  the 
house  at  last' 

'  If  you'll  walk  in,  sir,  please,' 
he  observed  to  Mr.  Gayre ;  and 
that  gentleman  was  conseqflently 
shown  into  the  morning-room  of 
young  Mr.  Moreby's  lady-love«— 
that  lady-love  whose  doings,  and 
more  especially  whose  drawings, 
had  so  distracted  the  soul  of  Mrs. 
Moreby,  widow. 

'  Humph  I'  reflected  Mr.  Grayie, 
looking  round  the  apartment, 
which  was  about  eleven  feet  by 
seven ;  *  a  fool  and  his  money  are 
soon  parted.' 

'  If  you  will  be  pleased  to  walk 
this  way,  sir,'  repeated  Lavender, 
who,  having  seised  the  oppor- 
tunity of  donning  a  coat,  now  felt 
hiinaAlf  quite  a  master  of  the 
ceremonies;   then,  flinging  wide 


the  drawing-room,  door,  he  an- 
nounced '  Mr.  Gayre.' 

There  was  something  so  ludi- 
crous about  the  whole  business 
that  Mr.  Gayre  would  have  laugh- 
ed in  his  sleeve,  had  he  not  felt  it 
was  bad  form  on  his  niece's  part 
to  wait  till  he  had  crossed  the 
small  hall  and  entered  the  charm- 
ing apartment  overlooking  the 
canal  ere  coming  to  make  his  ac- 
quaintance. 

'  She  is  not  a  duchess,'  he 
thought;  '  and,  considering  where 
I  find  her,  she  might  be  a  little 
more  natural.     However — ' 

'  And  so  at  last  I  see  my  niece,' 
he  said  aloud ;  and  then  Lavender 
discreetly  closed  the  door,  and  Mr. 
Gajre  found  himself  alone  with  a 
most  lovely  young  woman,  who, 
in  the  shyest  manner,  gave  him 
her  hand  and  timidly  held  up  her 
face,  so  that  he  could  kiss  her  if 
he  liked. 

Which  he  did,  though  with  no 
very  great  good- will ;  and  yet  there 
were  ten  thousand  young  men  in 
London,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  who 
would  have  availed  themselves  of 
such  a  chance  with  effusion. 

Well,  well,  thus  runs  the  world 
away,  and  perhaps  it  is  better  that 
it  does. 

'And  so  at  last  I  see  my  niece,' 
Mr.  Gktyre  repeated,  which,  for  so 
usually  ready  an  individual,  seem- 
ed a  needless  waste  of  words.  'Let 
me  look  at  you  in  the  light ;'  and, 
framing  her  cheeks  between  his 
hands,  he  drew  her  towards  one 
of  the  windows.  .'  If  you  are  only 
as  good  as  you  are  pretty,'  he 
said,  releasing  her. 

*  0, 1  don't  think,  uncle,  I  am 
BO  very  bad/  she  answered,  with 
delightful  confusion. 

'  How  far  are  you  off  your  copy- 
book days  f  asked  Mr.  Gayre. 

'What  a  funny  question  I  Nine 
or  ten,  I  suppose.' 

'  Then  you  remember  self-praise 
is  no  commendation.' 
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*  0,  how  dreadful,  uncle !  I  did 
not  mean  to  praise  myself.  O  ao ! 
I'm  very,  very  sore  of  that,  be- 
cause— * 

*  What  is  your  name,  my  dear  V 
he  inteiraptecL 

'Marguerite/  she  answered. 

'And  your  mother  was  called 
'  Margaret.  Well,  perhaps  better 
so.' 

They  talked  together  in  the 
house  for  a  while;  then  they 
walked  out  on  the  sharply  sloping 
lawn  for  a  time  longer,  she  with 
a  dainty  parasol  over  her  wealth 
of  dark-brown  hair,  he  bare- 
headed. Then  they  returned  to 
the  drawing-room,  and  after  she 
had  drawn  the  blinds  half  down 
they  exhausted,  as  it  seemed  to 
Mr.  Gayre,  all  topics  of  ordinary 
interest,  and  he  was  just  racking 
his  brain  to  think  what  he  should 
say  to  her  next,  when  the  door 
opened  and  Sir  Geofifrey  Chelston 
— clean,  clothed,  and  in  his  right 
mind,  and  on  his  very,  very  best  be- 
haviour— entered  the  apartment. 

'  I  take  this  very  kind  of  you, 
Gayre,'  he  said — '  deucedly  kind 
indeed,'  he  added.  And  soothed 
and  cheered  by  these  amenities, 
Mr.  Gayre  resumed  his  seat. 

By  dint  of  long  endeavours 
to  keep  his  hat  on  three  hairs. 
Sir  Geoffrey  had  contracted  a 
habit  of  shaking  his  head,  which 
caused  many  persons  when  first 
introduced  to  imagine  (errone- 
ously) he  was  afflicted  with  palsy 
or  some  other  disease,  which  had 
somewhat  impaired  both  his 
bodily  and  mental  powers. 

Under  this  impression  they 
were  wont  to  challenge  him  to 
play  billiards  and  other  games, 
to  take  his  bets,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  and  come  signally  to 
griefl 

If  subsequently  they  departed 
cursing  him,  surely  Sir  (Geoffrey 
was  not  to  blame.  It  was  only 
a  habit;  but  some  men's  habits 


are  useful,  and  his  proved  emi- 
nently so. 

*  This  is  your  first  introduction 
to  your  niece,  isn't  it  V  observed 
Sir  GeofErey,  after  a  few  interest- 
ing remarks  had  been  made  about 
the  weather  and  the  locality. 

*  Well,  and  what  do  you  think 
of  herf  he  went  on,  with  a  know- 
ing twitch  of  his  head,  when  his 
brother-in-law  had  signified  ac- 
quiescence with  the  previous  pro- 
position. '  She's  not  so  bad,  is  shef 

'  Ihave  already  taken  the  liberty 
of  remarking  to  her  that  if  she  is 
only  as  good  as  she  is  pretty — * 

'Ay,  that's  the  thing,'  inter- 
rupted Sir  Geoffrey;  as  though 
he  himself  were  such  a  paragon  of 
virtue,  the  mere  idea  of  naughti- 
ness proved  repugnant  to  his 
moral  sense ;  '  that's  what  I  used 
to  say  to  her  and  Susan,  "Beauty's 
only  skin  deep,"  "  Handsome  is 
as  handsome  does."  Haven't  I  told 
you  so  a  hundred  times  over, 
Peggy,  when  you  were  going  to 
fly  at  Susan  and  scratch  the  ten 
commandments  over  her  face  be- 
cause I  said  she  was  prettier  than 
you]' 

'I  feel  no  doubt  you  have,' 
answered  Peggy,  with  a  tend^ 
smile,  which  was  somewhat  be- 
lied by  a  look  in  her  eyes  that 
made  Mr.  Gayre  fancy  that  in 
her  heart  she  desired  nothing  bet- 
ter at  the  moment  than  to  grave 
some  lines  on  Sir  Geof&ey's  sallow 
cheek. 

^  Who  was  Susan  f  asked  the 
banker.  'I  always  thought  you 
had  never  but  the  one  daughter.' 

'  That's  right  enough — no  more 
I  had.  Who  was  Susan?  why, 
the  merriest  little  lass  in  the 
whole  world,  and  fond  o^  me, 
too — far  fonder  than  my  own 
child  ever  was.  Lord  !  it  seems 
noionger  ago  than  yesterday  when 
she  used  to  come  running  across 
the  lawn,  and  say  to  me,  with  both 
her  little  arms  round  my  knees. 
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"Dire me  a  wide,  papaGeofifj" 
•    didn't  she,  P^  r 

*I  have  no  doubt  ehe  did/ 
Peg  zeplied,  with  another  smile. 

*  Doabt  I'  repeated  Sir  Oeofirey ; 
'  vby,  yon  know  she  did,  just  as 
well  as  yon  know  what  a  nice  pas- 
sion you  used  to  get  into  when 
anybody  said  she  had  a  better 
complexion  than  you.' 

*  I  was  only  a  child,  pAp^i*  i^ 
minded  Miss  Chelston. 

*•  Ay,  only  a  child,'  agreed  the 
Baronet^  with  another  indescrib- 
able twitcll  j  '  and  now  you're  a 
young  woman,  there's  no  need 
for  you  to  be  jealous  of  anybody, 
though  I  say  it  And  that  brings 
us  bfiick  to  what  your  uncle  re- 
marked, that  he  hoped  you  were 
as  good  as  you  were  pretty.' 

*  Well,  you  are  a  strange  pair,' 
considered  Mr.  Gayre,  contemplat- 
ing parent  and  child  with  admir- 
ing attention. 

'And  tins  Miss  Susan,'  he  sug- 
gested— '  IB  she  not  pretty  now  f 

'  0  yes,  she  is,'  said  Sir  (Geoffrey, 
'  but  she's  not  so  handsome  as  my 
girl  there.  Those  yeiy  fair  chil- 
dren somehow  don't  look  so  well 
at  twenty  as  at  six.  I  can't  teU 
why.  Susan's  good,  though,  that 
she  is.' 

Hawing  dealt  his  daughter  which 
backhanded  compliment^  and  leav- 
ing both  his  hearers  to  take  what- 
ever meaning  they  pleased  out  of 
it,  the  Baronet  proposed  an  ad- 
joomment  to  the  next  apartment. 

*  Tou  must  have  a  glass  of  daret, 
Gayre,  after  your  walk,'  he  de- 
clared, with  the  hospitable  warmth 
of  a  man  who  gets  his  claret  for 
nothing.  Mr.  Gayre  did  not  want 
the  wine,  but  he  accepted  the 
proffered  dvility,  as  he  wished  to 
speak  to  his  brother-in-law  alone. 

'Now  look  here,'  exclaimed 
Sir  Geoffrey,  pilotii^  the  way  to 
the  dining-room,  'take  some 
champagne,  do--claiet's  an  un- 
English,  ungenial  sort  of  tipple, 


except  when  one  can't  get  any- 
thing else. '  I  hare  some  first-rate 
champagne,  as  you'll  say  when 
you  taste  it,  and  I'm  going  to  haye 
some  myselfl  Champagne  and 
sodarwater  is  the  best  ''  pick  up" 
I  know,  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  feel  I  need  a  pick  up  of  some 
sort  We  did  keep  the  ball  moving 
last  night.  Pd  have  been  right 
enough  if  Fd  never  gone  to  bed ; 
but  now  my  head  seems  going 
round  and  round,  like  a  coach- 
wheel  You'll  have  champagne  % 
That's  right,  with  just  a  dash  of 
brandy  in  it.  I  always  advise  the 
brandy;  champagne's  cold  with- 
out, and,  some  people  find,  abso- 
lutely unwholesome  too.' 

Mr.  Gayre  said  he  would  ven- 
ture upon  the  champagne  minus 
the  brandy ;  and  this  point  being 
amicably  settled,  Sir  Greofirey,  to 
show  he  was  not  recommending 
what  he  feared  to  practise,  fol- 
lowed up  the  first  prescription  he 
ordered  for  himself  with  that  he 
advised  for  his  brother-in-law; 
after  which  proceeding,  regarded 
by  Mr.  Gayre  with  curiosity,  not 
to  say  awe,  the  Baronet  stated  he 
felt  much  better — 'fit  for  any- 
thing, in  fiust.' 

'You've  dropped  into  a  nice 
place  here,'  said  the  banker,  as 
he  and  Sir  (}eo£fxey  sauntered 
down  the  garden.  'You  might 
be  a  hundred  miles  in  the  coun- 
try.' 

'  Yes,  it's  quiet  enough  in  all 
conscience,'  was  the  reply ;  '  fact 
is,  it's  too  quiet  and  outof-the-way 
for  me.  Still,  we  can't  have  every- 
thing ;  and  the  little  cottage  costs 
me  nothing.  Moreby— -capital 
young  fellow — ^lent  it  to  me.' 

'So  I  heard,'  remarked  Mr. 
Gayre  j  and  he  might  have  added 
he  had  also  heard  how  Mr.  Moreby 
came  to  lend  it. 

<  His  mother  took  him  abroad 
all  in  a  hurry,  and  not  an  hour 
too  soon,'  explained  the  new  oc- 
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cupier,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who 
is  paid  fordenoxmcing  vice  at  the 
rate  of  about  a  guinea  a  word. 
*  He  was  going  a  pace  !  Why, 
just  look  how  this  house  is  fur- 
nished !  I  only  wish  I  had  the 
money  it  must  have  cost  him.' 

Eeally,  to  hear  Sir  Geoffrey 
talk,  any  one  might  have  imagined 
he  had  never  poBsessed  a  spare  six- 
pence or  been  given  a  soHtary 
chance  in  his  life. 

'  It  was  too  good  an  opportunity 
to  let  slip/  he  went  on,  finding 
his  brother-in-law  made  no  com- 
ment on  the  desire  last  expressed, 
'  for  I  had  not  a  roof  to  put  my 
head  under.  Don't  think  that 
would  have  troubled  m«,  though ; 
I  can  live  anywhere  and  on  any- 
thing. I'd  as  soon  sleep  on  the 
floor  as  notj  and  nobody  ever 
heard  me  object  to  gin  when  I 
could  not  get  Cliquot  ;*  and  hav- 
ing, in  the  contemplation  of  his 
own  self-denial,  almost  dropped 
his  hat.  Sir  Geoffrey  shook  it  on 
again  with  the  conscious  rectitude 
of  a  person  earning  two  pounds 
per  week  by  hard  labour,  and  con- 
triving to  save  fifteen  shillings 
out  of  it. 

'But it  was  my  daughter,'  he 
said,  after  a  slight  pause.  '  I 
couldn't  let  the  girl  remain  with- 
out a  shelter,  however  willing  I 
might  be  to  make  shift  mysell' 

*  It  was  a  difficult  position,  cer- 
tainly,' observed  Mr.  Gayre,  feel- 
ing this  concession  could  not  com- 
promise him.  • 

*  Difficult !  I  believe  you  ! 
Give  you  my  word,  I  could  not 
sleep  of  nights  wondering  what 
on  earth  I  was  to  do  with  her ;' 
a  statement  which,  as  Sir  Geof- 
frey very  rarely  slept  of  nights, 
usually  soundly  reposing  by  day, 
meant  less  than  it  might  other- 
wise have  done. 

'  You  called  her  Marguoite,  she 
tells  me.' 

'  Faith,  that  I  did  not,  or  any- 


body else,  so  far  as  I  know,  except 
herself.  Her  right  name  is  Mar- 
garet, of  course,  but  she  thinks 
Marguerite  fits  her  better,  some- 
how ;  and  if  it  pleases  her,  I  am 
sure  it  may  please  me.' 

*  Does  she  know  many  people 
in  London  f  asked  Mr.  Gayre. 

*  Many  . — ^not  a  souL  I  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  her,  or  how 
to  set  about  getting  her  acquaint- 
ances. Time  slips  away;  and  I 
can't  tell  how  long  I  shall  be  able 
to  keep  this  house.  It's  con- 
foundedly awkward  altogether, 
for  something  ought  to  be  doing.' 

'  Tou  want  to  get  her  married, 
I  suppose  f 

*  If  I  can,'  answered  Sir  Geof- 
frey, breaking  off  a  bay-leaf  and 
eating '  it  with  great  apparent 
relish. 

'  You'll  not  compass  your  ob- 
ject, I'm  afraid,  by  sending  her 
out  in  the  Park.' 

*Have  you  seen  her  there, 
then  V  said  Sir  Geoffrey,  redden- 
ing under  his  brother-in-law's 
steady  gaze. 

*  Yes ;  that  is  how  I  knew  you 
were  in  town.  You  had  better 
let  her  abandon  equestrian  exer- 
cise. In  the  first  place,  she  can't 
ride.' 

'  1^0,  indeed,  she  can't,' gtoaned 
Sir  Geoffrey ;  *  if  she  could  she'd 
have  been  worth  a  fortune,  in  a 
way  of  speaking.  But  she'll  never 
be  of  any  use  to  me — not  the 
least  in  the  world ;  she  hasn't  a 
notion  of  making  herself  usefuL 
Why,  with  her  appearance — ^ 

'  You  will  have  to  be  careful 
what  you  are  about,'  interposed 
Mr.  Gayre,  with  decision.  *  You 
must  got  some  lady  of  position  to 
introduce  her.' 

'  I  don't  know  who  that  lady 
is  to  be,  then,'  retorted  Sir  Greof- 
frey.  '  If  you  can  fijid  her,  I 
shaU  feel  mightily  obliged  to  you. 
It's  all  very  easy  to  tolk,  but  I 
can  tell  you  it's  not  bo  easy  to  do. 
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Why,  there's  m^  own  Bccond 
coiuin  on  the  mother's  side.  Lady 
Digley.  When  I  was  a  boy  the 
old  people  thought  it  would  be  a 
fine  thing  to  make  up  a  match 
between  us ;  and  she  was  brought 
down  to  the  Pleasaunce  on  view. 
But  I  couldn't  stand  her  nose — 
too  much  of  the  Conolanus, 
Eoman- senator -business,,  about 
that  nose.  However,  as  I  was 
^yuigt  I  wrote  to  her,  telling  her 
my  (laughter  was  in  London, 
and  mentioning  the  girl's  good 
looksi  and  so  on,  and  in  plain 
words  asking  would  she  take  her 

•  Well  V  inquired  Mr.  Gayre. 

'  The  old  hag  sent  an  answer 
by  return.  Lady  Digley  presented 
her  compliments,  and  the  rest  of 
it,  and  Lady  Digley  regretted  to 
say  circumstances  over  which  she 
had  no  control  compelled  her  to 
decline  the  honour  of  making  the 
acquaintance  of  Miss  Chelston, 
Damn  her !'  added  Sir  GeofiErey, 
with  great  fervour,  referring  to 
Lady  Digley,  and  not  to  his  own 
daughter. 

Mr.  Gayre  made  no  remark  for 
a  few  minutes,  but  stood  looking 
thoughtfully  down  upon  the  canaL 

The  situation  undoubtedly  was 
awkward;  and  it  did  not  seem 
as  if  any  fresh  revelation  was 
likely  to  improve  its  aspect. 

<Why  did  you  bring  her  to 
town  at  aU  at  present  f  he  asked, 
after  a  pause,  during  which  Sir 
Geoffrey,  looking  as  unlike  a  dove 
as  possible,  plucked  another  leaf. 

^WhyP  repeated  that  gentle- 
man; *  because  I  had  no  other 
place  to  leave  her.  It  seems  to 
me,  Gayre,  you. don't  at  all  under- 
stand how  I  am  situated.' 

'  I  think  I  do,'  was  the  reply ; 
'but  had  you  no  friends  near 
your  old  place  with  whom  the 
girl  could  have  stayed  for  a 
while  f 

'  Deuce  a  fiiend,'  answered  Sir 


Geoffrey.  '  Believe  me,  my  dear 
fellow,  when  a  man  has  got  to 
the  bottom  of  the  hill,  those  who 
were  civil  to  him  at  the  top  find 
it. convenient  to  forget  the  fact  of 
his  existence.' 

'  But  your  daughter,'  urged  Mr. 
Gayre ;  <  young  people  form  ac- 
quaintances for  themselves,  and, 
as  a  rule,  the  young  are  not  mer- 
cenary. Was  there  no  single 
door  held  wide  to  welcome  my 
niece f 

'  Kot  one.' 

'.But  think — for  example,  that 
Susan  you  were  speaking  of  just 
now*,  dUd  she  hang  back  V 

'  Susan  Dnunmond  1  No,  she 
did  not  hang  back ;  but  she  had 
nothing  in  her  power.  You  see, 
about  the  time  things  got  to  the 
worst  with  us  her  uncle  died, 
and  she  had  to  clear  out  She 
wrote  me  as  nice  a  letter  as  you 
could  wish  to  read.  She  was 
always  fond  of  me*  poor  Susan ! 
I  know  she  thought  a  deal  of 
me,'  added  the  Baronet  almost 
sentimentally. 

Mr.  Gayre  looked  askance  at 
Sir  Geoffrey,,  and  wondered  what 
in  the  world  any  girl  or  woman 
could  see  to  admire,  whether  per- 
sonally or  mentally,  in  the  disre- 
putable jockey  and  battered  rou6. 

'  There  is  no  accounting  for  the 
caprices  of  the  sex,'  he  decided, 
and  reverted  to  the  original  ques- 
tion. 

'  It  wUl  save  us  both  a  great 
deal  of  time  if  I  am  quite  plain 
with  you,'  he  said,  almost  smiling 
as  he  spoke  in  Sir  Geof&ey's 
slowly-lengthening  face.  '  I  don't 
mean  you  to  dip  deeper  into  my 
pooket  than  you  have  done ;  but 
as  regards  my  niece,  I  should  like 
her,  at  all  events,  to  have  a 
chance  of  making  something 
better  of  life  than  an  utter  fail- 
ure. For  this  reason  I  will  see 
whether,  amongst  my  own  con- 
nection, I  cannot  find  some  one 
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to  chaperone  her;  you  mufit  do 
your  part,  however.  Keep  her  in 
the  background  till  she  can  come 
to  the  front  properly.  Couldn't 
you,  meantime,  get  some  lady  to 
reside  in  the  house,  as  governess 
or  companion,  eh  V 

'  Weill  I'm  afraid  not/  answer- 
ed Sir  Geoffrey.  •  We've  tried  that 
sort  of  thing  before,  and  though 
I  am  sure  I  was  always  most 
,  courteot^  and  careful,  still,  *'  once 
give  a  dog  a  bad  name,"  you 
know ;  the  respectable  ones 
wouldn't  stop,  and — ' 

Mr.  Grayre  laughed  outtjght. 
'  We  need  scarcely  pursue  the 
other  side  of  the  question ;'  a 
decision  which,  on  the  whole, 
proved  rather  a  relief  to  the  Baro- 
net. 

'If  your  daughter  had  even 
some  young  friend  stopping  with 
her  for  a  time,'  suggested  Mr. 
Gayre.  'Where  is  that  Miss 
Drummond  1  wouldn't  she  come  f 

*  I  daresay  she  would ;  she  spent 
more  than  half  her  time  at  Chel- 
ston  Pleasaunce.  Tes,  she'd  come 
fast  enough ;  but  then,  you  see,  I 
don't  know  where  she  is.' 

'  But  your  daughter  does,  no 
doubt.' 

Sir  Greoffrey  shook  his-  head 
dubiously.  '  I  don't  think  so,'  he 
said. 

'  Ask  her,'  advised  Mr.  Gayre  f 
'  there  she  is.' 

And,  indeed,  there  Miss  Chel- 
ston  was,  framed  within  an  open 
window,  to  which  her  £Either  at 
once  advanced. 

*  Where  is  Susan  Drummond 
now,  do  you  know)'  he  asked; 
and  Mr.  Gayre,  standing  a  step 
or  two  behind,  watched  her  face 
as  she  answered, 

'Susan  Drummond,  papa?  I 
haven't  an  idea.  She  was  in 
Ireland,  staying  with  some  peo- 
ple who  live  near  Killamey.' 

'  But  you've  some  address  where 
you  can  write  to  herf 


Miss  Chelston  lifted  her  beau- 
tiful eyes  and  looked  at  her  flathery 
as  she  answered,  in  the  accents  of 
utter  truthfulness,  '  She  did  tell 
me  where  an  aunt  lived  who 
would  always  forward  on  any 
letters;  but  I  have  mislaid  the 
direction,  and  quite  forget  what 
it  was.' 

'After  thatl'  thot^ht  Mr. 
Gayre ;  and  his  meditations,  as  he 
strolled  through  Eegent's  Park 
homeward,  were  of  a  more  un- 
pleasant character  than  those  with 
which  he  had  amused  himself  a 
couple  of  hours  previously. 


CHAPTER  V. 

▲  POSSIBLB  8AMAAITAN. 

It  is  one  thing  to  ask  friends  to 
'  take  up '  a  girl,  and  quite  another 
to  get  them  to  do  it. 

This  was  Mr.  Gayre's  experi- 
ence, at  all  events.  He  went  very 
heartily  into  the  business,  in  the 
first  instance  full  of  faith  and 
hope,  and  later  on  with  a  species 
of  desperation. 

'  Margaret's  child !'  repeated  his 
brother,  now  a  great  dignitary  of 
the  Church,  with  a  town  house  in 
Onslow-square,  Rector  of  Little 
Fisherton,  Canon  of  Worcester 
Cathedral,  Chaplain  to  the  Queen, 
and  Heaven  only  knows  what  be- 
sides— '  Margaret's  child !  Ask 
Matilda  to  invite  her  to  this 
house  and  introduce  her  to  our 
friends!  My  dear  Nicholas,  the 
thing  is  an  utter  impossibility.  I 
would  not  for  any  consideration 
prefer  such  a  petition  to  my 
wife.' 

'Why  not?'  demanded  Mr. 
Gayre. 

*It  is  a  matter  into  which  I 
really  must  decline  entering. 
Your  own  usually  ezceUent  sense 
should  tell  you  it  is  out  of  the 
question  persons  in  our  position 
could  for  a  moment  entertain  the 
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idea  of  brmging  forward  the  child 
of  OUT  unfoTtonate  sister,  and  the 
daughter  of  that  most  disreputable 
reprobate  Sir-Geo&ey  Ghelston. 
Oor  dear  Fannj  and  sweet  Julia 
are  not  aware  even  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  cousin.  And  you 
say  she  is  in  London;  what  a 
dreadful  misfortune  1' 

Every  one  was  in  the  same 
story;  the  words  might  he  dif- 
ferent, but  the  sense  proved  the 
same.  Sir  Geoffrey  rich  might 
have  managed  to  slip  his  daugh- 
t^  through  a  cameUs  eye  into  the 
social  heaven  presided  over  by 
Mrs.  Grundy;  but  Sir  Geoffrey 
without  an  acre  of  land,  with  no 
balance  at  his  banker's,  living  on 
his  wits,  regarded  by  gentlemen 
of  his  own  order  as  a  very  leper, 
had  not  a  chance. 

'  I  reckoned  without  my  host,' 
said  Mr.  Gayre  to  the  Baronet 
Cagot.     *  It  is  not  to  be  done.' 

*I  told  you  so  at  the  begin- 
ning,' answered  Sir  Geoffrey,  who, 
if  he  had  learned  nothing  else  from 
experience,  could  not  help  know- 
ing the  sort  of  reception  any  crea- 
ture belonging  to  him  was  likely 
to  meet  with  from  the  fashionable 
world.  ^  You  meant  it  all  kindly, 
Gayre,  I  know;  but  there  is  no 
use  in  trying  to  kick  against  the 
pricks.  You  had  better  stop  in 
your  own  comfortable  home,  and 
not  trouble  about  us  out-at-elbow 
folks  up  here.  If  Margaret 
and  I  cannot  swim  together — 
and  it  seems  we  can  neither  of  us 
do  that — we  must  sink  ;'  and  the 
Baronet)  as  he  concluded,  regarded 
his  brother-in-law  furtively  out  of 
the  comer  of  one  knowing  eye,  for 
he  was  wondering  what  on  earth 
this  latest  benefactor  meant  to  do, 
if  not  for  him,  for  his  daughter. 

*•  Confound  him !'  considered 
Sir  Geoffirey,  'why  does  he  not 
adopt  herl  If  he  took  her  to 
Wimpole-street,  and  got  some 
dashing  widow  to  matronise  her, 


and  hinted  he  meant  to  give 
her  a  handsome  dot^  he  might 
pick  and  choose  a  husband  for 
her.  Ah,  if  I  had  only  in  my 
power  what  he  has  in  his,  I'd 
soon  bring  the  old  dowagers  who 
have  sons  about  me,  begging  and 
praying  for  my  daughter's  com- 
pany! But  he's  only  a  duffer, 
that's  what  he  is,  spite  of  his  mili- 
tary achievements  and  the  old 
bank  at  his  back.  Lord,  how 
lucky  some  men  are  I'  and  Sir 
Greoffrey,  with  his  hat  more  on 
one  side  of  his  head  than  ever, 
wended  his  virtuous  way  to  pluck 
the  latest  pigeon  good  fortune  had 
made  him  acquainted  with. 

'  If  Gktyre  were  in  my  shoes  he'd 
starve,  that's  what  Gayre  would 
do,'  he  decided;  and  he  walked 
along  thinking  what  a  clever  fel- 
low Sir  Geoffrey  Ghelston  was, 
and  what  a  fool  Nicholas  Gayre. 
'  Still,  I  should  like  to  know  his 
notion  about  Peggy,  because  he 
has  some  notion,  I'll  swear.' 

Sir  Geoffrey  would  have  been 
very  wrong  in  swearing  anything 
of  the  kind.  Mr.  Gayre  had  no 
fixed  notion  whatever  concerning 
the  divine  Marguerite.  He  wanted 
her  to  marry  well ;  but  he  failed 
exactly  to  see  how,  weighted*  as 
she  was,  she  could  marry  at  all. 

*'  I  should  say,'  was  the  result 
of  Mr.  Gayre's  mental  reflections, 
'  that  she  is  as  awkward  a  girl  to 
strive  and  get  ^'  settled  "  as  ever 
I  saw  in  my  life.  India  would 
be  the  place  for  her;  and  yet 
I  don't  know.  She  would  get  a 
husband  on  the  voyage  out,  most 
likely;  but  then  it  is  not  every 
huslMmd  that  might  suit  her.  If 
she  could  have  been  properly 
brought  out  in  London — but  I  see 
that  is  not  to  be  thought  oV 

There  was  one  way  this  might 
have  been  accomplished — one  way 
which  would  have  suited  Sir  Geof- 
frey and  his  niece  extremely  well ; 
but  it  is  only  justice  to  that  ex- 
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cellent  sense  Canon  Gajie,  in  his 
suave  voice  and  best  pastoral  man- 
ner^  declared  Nicholas  possessed, 
to  say  the  idea  of  adopting  his 
niece  had  never  once  crossed  the 
banker's  mind. 

Even  had  he  taken  to  her, 
which  indeed  was  not  the  case, 
he  would  have  thought  a  long  time 
ere  instalUng  himself  as  parent 
to  another  man's  child,  and  that 
man  Greoifrey  Chelston.  About 
Nicholas  Gayre  there  was  nothing 
much  stronger  than,  his  strong 
common  sense — that  sense  which 
induced  him,  when  he  went  down 
to  war  amongst  the  City  Phi- 
listines, to  drop  the  title  of 
Colonel,  and  sink  into  simple 
Mr.  Gayre. 

'I've  seen,'  he  said,  'vans 
going  about  the  City  with  ''  Dr. 
Hercules  Smith,  blood-manure 
manufSeu^turer,"  and  "SirEeginald 
Jones  &  Co.,  patent  stench-trap 
makers,"  -  painted  upon  them. 
Thank  you,  nothing  of  that  sort 
for  me.  I  have  no  fancy  to  figure 
as  Colonel  Gayre,  banker,  like  the 
fellow  in  the  Volunteers  who 
puts  on  his  business-card,  "  Major 
Eobinson,  waste-paper  dealer." ' 

Upon  the  whole,  excessive 
virtue,  has  a  great  deal  to  answer 
for.  Its  action,  as  regarded  Mar- 
garet Chelston,  had  certainly  the 
e£fect  of  making  Mr.  Ghiyre  won- 
der whether,  after  all,  there  might 
not  be  some  merit  in  vice. 

*  I  need  no  man  to  remind  me' 
— ^thus  ran  his  thoughts — '  what 
a  black,  disreputable,  sinful  old 
sheep  Chelston  is ;  but,  hang  it ! 
surely  if  John's  religion  has  any 
reality,  that  ought  to  make  him 
more  anxious  to  help  the  girL 
She  is  not  answerable  for  her  fa- 
ther's faults ;  and  after  all,  she  is 
Margaret's  child.' 

During  the  course  of  the  stormy 
correspondence  which  ensued  on 
the  Marguerite  question  between 
the  Canon  and  his  brother,  the 


banker  made  some  unpleasant 
remarks,  which  the  Eev.  John 
took  as  personal  injuries,  con- 
cerning the  priest  aad  the  Levite 
who  passed  by  on  the  other  side, 
and  left  to  a  Samaritan  their  pro- 
per work  of  tending  the  man  who 
had  fallen  among  thieves. 

Nicholas,  being  at  the  time  not 
merely  very  angry,  and  greatly 
disappointed,  but  possessed  by  a 
gibing  devil,  which  at  times  'rent,' 
and  caused  him  to  'foam  at  the 
mouth,'  ransacked  the  New  and 
the  Old  Testament  for  texts  con- 
cerning the  pride  and  worldliness 
of  priests  and  Levites,  to  hurl  . 
at  his  brother's  head.  The  Canon 
simply '  ducked,'  and  declined  the 
contest;  he  would  not  argue,  he 
said,  with  a  man  in  so  '  unfit ' 
a  state  of  mind.  He  promised  to 
remember  him  in  prayer.  He  al- 
luded to  St.  Paul's  oft-quoted 
statement  concerning  evil  com- 
munications corrupting  good  man- 
ners, and  mildly  hinted  he  feared 
communication  with  that  evil 
thing  Sir  Geoffi^y  Chelston  was 
corrupting  the  small  amount  of 
morality  Nicholas  had  brought 
witth  him  out  of  the  army. 

In  good  truth,  John  Gayre  was 
as  furious  as  a  Christian  and  a 
canon  of  Worcester  might  be.  In 
orders  he  had  done  remarkably 
well ;  yet,  since  the  death  of  hijs 
eldest  brother,  he  had  often  felt 
that,  but  for  orders,  he  might 
have  done  much  bett^.  Further, 
he  never  really  loved  Nicholas ;  and 
Nicholas,  on  his  part,  had  not  fra- 
ternised with  'canoness'  Gayre 
and  the  minor  canonesses  Gayre  as 
he  ought  to  have  done.  When  dear 
Julia  published  asongfor  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Lambeth  Shoe  and  Stock- 
ing Society,  Nicholas  suggested, 
first)  it  was  brought  out  less  to 
benefit  bare-footed  Lambeth  than 
as  a  bid  for  a  future  primacy ;  and 
then  offered  to  buy  up  the  edition 
and  sell  it  for  waste  paper,  on 
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eoncliiion  she  foiswoie    musical 
conf position  ever  after;  whilst  he 
criticised  so  mercilessly  some  *■  an- 
gelic '  hymns  written  by  our  sweet 
Fanny,  that  the  Canon's  fayourite 
child,  feeling  all  moderate  Church 
Tiews  vanity,  and  meeting  with  a 
qfmpathetic '  priest/  was  for  some 
time  in  danger  of  going  over  to 
the  Eitnalists,  which  would  indeed 
haye  preyed  a  most  grieyous  slap 
m  the  face  for  that  party  from 
whose  hands  Canon  Gayre  hoped 
some  day  to  receive  a  mitre. 

Altogether,  a  great  division 
seemed  N  imminent  in  the  Gayre 
camp  one  morning,  in  the  fine 
June  following  that  late  May, 
when  Mr.  Sodlow^  leaning  over 
the  rails  in  Hyde  Park,  admired 
rank  and  beauty  as,  embodied 
in  Miss  Chelston,  it  rode  timidly 
along  the  Bow. 

1!^.  Gayre,  banker,  walking 
Cityward,  had  left  an  extremely 
nasty  letter  behind  him  in  Wim* 
pole-street,  emanating  from  Mr. 
Gayre,  Canon.  It  went  into  money 
matters,  always  a  fatal  and  ter- 
rible subject  to  select  for  family 
correspondence.  It  expressed  quite 
plainly  grievances  which  had 
never  before  been  more  than 
hinted  at.  It  referred  to  one 
topic,  regarding  which  Nicholas 
desired  foigetf cdness ;  and  it  said 
a  man  who  voluntarily  permitted 
himself  to  become  entangled  for 
a  second  time  with  Sir  Geof&ey 
Chelston  could  only  be  considered 
a  fit  candidate  for  the  nearest 
lunatic  asylum. 

*  Moderate,'  proceeded  Canon 
Gayre,  'as  you  must  be  too  well 
aware,  my  means  are,  in  compari- 
son with  what  I  expected,  and 
bad  a  right  to  expect,  they  would 
prove,  I  should  not  have  hesi- 
tated joining  you  in  settling  a 
small  annuity  on  the  daughter  of 
our  unfortunate  and  erring  sister ; 
but  to  be  exposed  to  your  inso- 
lence because  I  refuse  to  disgrace 


my  cloth  by  taking,  as  an  inmate 
of  my  house  and  the  associate 
of  my  wife  and  daughters,  the 
child  of  a  blackleg  and  a  woman 
who  forgot  what  was  due  to  her 
name  and  her  sex,  is  more  almost 
than  I  can  bear.  Happily,  how- 
ever, I  am  not  vindictive,  and  I 
shall  earnestly  pray  you  may  never 
hereafter  find  some  of  the  texts 
of  that  Scripture  you  now  so  pain- 
fully wrest,  appL'cable  to  your- 
self.— Faithfully  your  sorrowing 
brother.' 

There  was  so  much  'excellent 
sense,'  common  sense,  worldly 
sense,  plain  useful  sense,  in 
this  epistle,  that  it  stung  Nicho- 
las to  the  quick.  So  far  as 
money  matters  went,  he  felt  him* 
self  blameless.  He  knew,  if  no 
one  elBQ  did,  his  father  had  made 
a  fair  will,  and  left  John  as  much 
or  more  in  hard  cash  as  the  busi- 
ness would  stand.  He  remem- 
bered the  annuity  paid  to  his  sis- 
ter came  out  of  his  own  pocket ; 
he  was  aware  that,  had  he  not 
given  up  a  profession  to  which  he 
was  devoted,  John's  large  income 
would  have  been  considerably 
smaller;  he  understood  perfectly 
what  his  brother  wanted  was  a 
share  in  the  bank,  if  not  for  him- 
self, at  least  for  one  son-in-law,  or 
perhaps  two  sons-in-law.  It  was 
not  as  regarding  £  $,  d.  the  let- 
ter irritated,  though  it  hurt ;  no 
arrow  the  Canon  shot  really  found 
its  mark,  save  that  which  criti- 
cised the  prudence  of  his  conduct 
regarding  Margaret  No.  2. 

He  was  well  aware  he  had 
acted  on  an  impulse  he  was  power- 
less to  control,  and  Mr.  Nicholas 
Gayre  did  not  like  to  act  on  im- 
pulse. 

Canon  Gayre  himself  could  not 
have  looked  with  more  disfiavour 
on  such  a  freak  than  the  banker 
of  Lombard-street 

'However,'  thought  that  gen- 
tleman, *  I  have  gone  in  for  my 
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niece,  and  I  shall  tiy  if  I  cannot 
"  see  her  through.''  The  materials 
are  not  promising;  nevertheless, 
I  think  something  may  be  done. 
The  world  is  not  bounded  by  my 
own  social  horizon,  and  it  is  in- 
habited by  a  good  many  other 
people  besides  CSanon  John  and 
Lady  Digley — only,  who  is  going 
to  play  the  part  of  Good  Samari- 
tanf 

A  pertinent  question,  truly. 
Mr.  Gayre  had  gone  the  round  of 
his  own  friends,  and  met  with 
*'No*  for  answer  in  eyeiy  tone 
and  every  form  of  words  a  nega- 
tion could  be  uttered.  It  was 
clearly  of  no  use  expecting  help 
from  Sir  Geofirey;  and  so  far 
the  young  lady  herself  appeared 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to 
mention  the  name  of  any  person 
with  whom  she  could  take  up  her 
abode,  or  who  might  be  induced 
to  enter  the  gates  at  JN^orth  Bank 
as  an  honoured  guest 

'  Still,'  considered  Mr.  Gayre, 
*  the  thing  is  to  be  done,  and  I 
must  do  it,  if  only  to  take  the 
canoness  ''down  a  peg;"'  in- 
spirited by  which  idea,  the  banker 
mended  his  pace,  and,  walking 
briskly  Cityward,  reached  Lom- 
bard-street just  as  the  clock  of  St. 
Maiy  Woolnoth  chimed  half-past 
eleven. 

On  the  top  step  of  the  three 
which  at  Gayres'  afforded  depart- 
ing customers  that  number  of 
chances  for  breaking  a  limb  the 
banker  beheld  an  apparition  which 
filled  him  with  ire.  It  took  the 
bodily  form  of  Lavender,  but  be- 
hind it  Mr.  Gayre  knew  stood  the 
prompting  figure  of  Sir  Geofirey. 
Now,  he  had  told  that  worthy  in 
plain  and  unmistakable  language 
he  must  not  ask  him  for  money  or 
appear  at  the  bank.  '  Here  is  the 
first  breach  of  our  convention,' 
he  muttered,  acknowledging  with 
but  scant  courtesy  lavender's 
pleased  and  respectful  greeting. 


and  receiving  the  letter  written 
by  the  Baronet's  own  hand  in  a 
somewhat  ungracious  manner. 

'I  took  it  to  Wimpole-street, 
sir,'  explained  the  man,  *  but  you 
had  just  left ;  and  as  Sir  Geo&ey 
he  wanted  an  answer  very  particu- 
lar, I  got  on  a  bus,  and  came  here 
as  fast  as  I  could.' 

'Don't  stand  there,'  answered 
Mr.  Gayre  testily.  'I  can't, at- 
tend toyou  for  afew  minutes — ^wait 
inside  till  I  am  at  leisure.'  And 
having  thus  successfully  snubbed 
poor  Lavender,  and  permitted  the 
bank  porter,  and  consequently 
every  derk  in  the  establishment, 
to  see  there  ^as  '  something  up 
with  the  governor,'  he  walked  into 
his  own  room,  still  holding  Sir 
Geofirey's  envelope  unopened  in 
his  hand. 

There  was  a  pile  of  letters 
awaiting  his  attention,  and  to 
these — laying  aside  the  Baronet's 
epistle,  as  tibough  some  serpent 
might  be  expected  to  crawl  out  of 
it — ^he  first  addressed  himself 

Almost  at  the  bottom  of  the 
heap  he  came  upon  a  tinted  enve- 
lope, with  an  imposing  coat-of- 
arms  wrought  in  silver  for  seaL 
The  banker  smiled  as  he  drew  out 
the  enclosure,  and  read : 

*  Bmxuwick-Bqiiare,  Wedneadaj. 

'  Dear  Mr.  (Jayre, — As  usual^  I 
am  in  trouble,  and  also  as  usual  I 
ask  you  to  advise  and  help  me. 

'My  poor  little  Ida  is  still 
ailing,  and  Dr.  Tenby  says  I 
must  get  her  out  of  town.  He 
does  not  want  her  to  go  far  away, 
as  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to 
see  her  frequently.  He  recom- 
mends me  to  take  a  house  in  the 
country,  and  yet  near  London — 
for,  sweet  darUng,  she  is  so  deli- 
cate, she  requires  eveiy  possible 
home  comfort  There  is  a  place 
to  let  near  Ghislehurst  (furnished) 
which,  from  the  description  I 
have    received    of   it,  would,  I 
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dunk,  nitber  exactly/  but,  alM» 
I  am  dudned  to  the  sofa  with  a 
qmined  aakle.  There  is  no  hope 
of  mj  being  able  to  walk  for 
weeks ;  and  tiie  ag^it  writes  that 
the  bouse  is  sore  to  be  snapped  op 
immediatelj.  Wliat  am  I  to  do  ! 
HsTe  joQ  any  eldezly  and  reliable 
deik  who  would  go  down  and 
bnng  back  a  £uil^  report  of 
"The  Wanen'*t 

*  Of  oooise^  whateTer  expenses 
mi^t  be  incorred  I  ahonld  be 
oolj  too  happy  to  pay.  I  ani  al- 
ways encroaching  on  yonr  kind- 
ness; but  I  know  you  will  forgive 
msL  Is  not  the  weather  lovely 
now!  It  does  seem  so  dreadful 
to  be  pent  indoors,  with  the  sun 
sbimng  and  the  birds  singing. — 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

*  Eliza  Jubbins.' 

'  Btza  Jnbbins  will  be  the  Good 
SttTnaritan/  said  Mr.  Gayre  aloud 
in  triumph.  *  I  wonder  how  I 
could  be  so  stupid  as  never  even 
to  think  of  her  f  and,  seizing  a 
pen,  he  wrote  back : 

'Dear  Mrs.  Jubbins, — I  will  go 
to  ChialehnTst  for  you  with  much 
pleasure.  Tell  me  to  whom  I 
•  mint  apply  for  an  order.  When  I 
can  with  a  full  report  I  shall 
hope  to  find  you  and  Ida  much 
better.— Yours  faithfully, 

'Nicholas  Qatbb.' 


'Now  to  see  what  Ghebton 
wants.  I  wish  he  had  not  selected 
tins  particular  time  for  beginning 
to  worry  me;'  and,  seizing  the 
Bairaetfs  epistle,  he  tore  it  open 
with  the  air  of  a  man  determined 
to  face  the  worst. 

And  behold,  after  all,  there 
was  nothing  so  very  terrible — 
only  a  crossed  cheque,  with  a  good 
ngnature  attached,  which  Sir 
Geoffrey  wanted  his  brother-in- 
law  to  cash. 

'For  I  have  no  hanking  ac- 


count,* he  expluned ;  *  and  if  I 
took  it  to  any  of  the  tradespeople 
I  should  perhaps  be  expected  to 
leave  most  part  of  the  change 
behind  me.' 

Mr.  Gayre  pressed  his  belL 
'  Spicer,'  he  said,  *  send  in  the 
person  who  has  bcMsn  waiting  for 
me,  and  tell  Hartlet  I  want  him.* 
Doubtftd,  perhaps,  of  the  re- 
ception   he    might    meet    with. 
Lavender  hung  beside  the  door 
till  the  banker,  with  all  his  usual 
affiible  frankness  when  addressing 
those  inferior  to  hunself  restored, 
bade  him  come  forward ;  and  while 
Hartlet  was  absent  getting  fifteen 
ten-pound  notes,  the  precise  form 
Sir  Geoflfrey  had  requested  the 
change    might  take,  asked  how 
Miss  Chelston  was,  and  remarked 
on  the  fineness  of  the  weather, 
and  altogether  relieved  and  satis- 
fied the  man. 

*0,  by  the  bye,'  said  ^Ir. 
Gayre  at  last,  *  do  you  remember 
one  day  when  you  were  in  the 
Bow  seeing  a  gentleman's  horse 
shy  at  a  stone  roUer  1  It  was  a 
hunter— bay,  with  black  legs.' 

*  Yes,  sir,  well ;  he  was  riding 
with  Miss  Drummond.  I  don't 
know  if  you  noticed  her  horse — a 
very  handsome  animal  too.' 

'  It  was  the  bay  took  my  fancy,' 
answered  Mr.  Gayre.  *Do  you 
happen  to  know  the  rider's  name  T 

*  No,  sir,  I  never  saw  him  be- 
fore ;  but  he  was  a  free-spoken 
sort  of  gentleman,  not  long  back 
from  the  Colonies,  as  he  give  me 
to  understand,  and,  if  I  remember 
right,  he  said  he  and  Miss  Susan 
had  ridden  across  from  a  place  I 
think  he  called  Enfield  Highway. 
I  don't  know  if  I  am  quite  right 
in  the  name.' 

<  There  is  an  Enfield  Highway, 
remarked  Mr.  Gayre;  and  then 
he  put  up  the  notes  in  an  enve- 
lope, which  he  handed  to  Laven- 
der, smiling  to  thmk  how  fax 
matters  seemed  to  have  advanced 
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in  the  course  of  a  single  morn- 
ing. 

*•  ril  see,  my  dear  niece/  he 
decided, '  whether  I  cannot  ascer- 
tain Miss  Dnimmond^s  address, 
which  you  say  yon  have  for- 
gotten.' 


CHAPTER  VI. 


ELIZA  JUBBINS. 


When  Colonel  Gayre  decided 
to  exchange  his  sword  for  a  pen, 
he  took  up  his  residence  in  Bruns- 
trick-square  with  old  Mr.  Gayre, 
who  had  long  determined  not  to 
remove  from  that  central  and 
convenient  locaHty  till  the  time 
came  for  him  to  he  carried  to  the 
Gayre  vault  in  Highgate  Ceme- 
tery. 

The  house  was  sitaated  on  the 
north,  or  quietest,  side  of  the 
square.  No  fault  could  he  found 
with  the  numher  or  size  of  the 
rooms,  the  healthfulness  of  the 
situation,  or  the  general  air  of 
comfort  pervading  the  whole 
dwelling.  Nevertheless,  Mrs.  John 
Gayre  and  her  hushand  hoth  pro- 
fessed themselves  surprised  at 
their  faeither  electing  to  stop  in  a 
house  where  he  had  known  so 
much  trouhle.  His  wife  and  son 
hoth  died  in  it ;  and  there,  also, 
he  faced  that  hitter  sorrow  con- 
cerning his  daughter. 

John  urged  the  old  man  to 
make  his  home  with  them,  or,  at 
least,  to  move  further  westward, 
and  '  away  from  all  the  sad  me- 
mories which  clustered  around 
Brunswick-square;'  hut  his  parent 
asked  in  return,  *  Where  could  I 
go  that  it  would  he  possihle  for 
me  to  forget  my  dead )' 

Those  were  the  days  ere  it  had 
become  a  fixed  beUef  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  that  happiness  and 
health  are  to  be  compassed  only 
by  eternal  change  of  residence ; 
but  yet  John  Gayie  felt  it  very 


unreasonable  for  any  one  to  refuse 
the  delights  of  constant  clerical 
companionship  and  those  intellec- 
tual pleasures  only  to  be  found  in 
the  more  fashionable  parts  of 
London.  He  and  his  wife  became 
more  exercised  in  their  minds 
than  ever  as  to  whether  the  sole- 
surviving  member  of  the  Gayres 
meant  to  take  a  certain  '  design- 
ing' manager  into  partnership. 
Long  previously  Mrs.  John  had 
settled  future  banking  arrange- 
ments entirely  to  her  own  satis- 
faction. Her  brother  was  to  put 
in  a  certain  amount  of  money; 
and  then  his  son  would  marry 
dear  Julia  or  Fanny,  and  so 
*  preserve '  Gayres  for  the  family. 
John  had  been  '  pushed  forward ' 
in  the  Church  in  a  truly  '  mira- 
culous manner,'  but  his  wife 
wished  him  to  be  pushed  forward 
a  great  deal  more. 

A  most  worldly  and  ambitious 
woman,  she  was  constantly  trying 
to  manage  an  old  gentleman  who 
erred,  perhaps,  on  the  side  of 
fancying  that  all  his  life  he  had 
contrived  to  manage  exceedingly 
well  for  himsel£  Mr.  Gayre, 
however,  utterly  declined  to  be 
managed.  He  got  very  tired,  he 
said,  of  general  society,  and,  re- 
sisting all  attempts  to  induce  him 
to  chuige  his  abode,  he  ^  shut  him- 
self up,'to  quote  Mrs.  John  Gayre's 
own  words,  'to  question  the  justice 
of  the  Almighty.'  But  in  this 
statement  she  was  quite  wrong. 
Mr.  Gayre  was  a  much  truer 
Christian  than  his  daughter-in- 
law  had  ever  been.  He  had  lost, 
but  he  did  not  sorrow  as  one  who 
has  no  hope ;  disgrace  had  touched 
him,  but  he  went  among  his  fel- 
low-men and  transacted  his  busi- 
ness notwithstanding.  As  for 
other  matters,  he  still  maintained 
his  custom  of  giving  four  formal 
dinner-parties  each  year;  and  if 
the  guests  who  accepted  his  invi- 
tations   seemed   to    Mrs.    John 
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'  dieadfal  people,'  they  saited  the 
hankera  vast  deal  better  than^e 
folks  he  met  when  seduced  to  an 
'  at  home '  in  Onslow-equare. 

They  might  not  know  much 
aboat  Court  or  the  'dear  Qaeen,' 
or  dukes  and  duchesses,  but  some 
of  them  were  acquainted  with 
Baring  and  Rothschild;  and  if 
they  could  not  talk  about  the 
latest  pieces  of  fashionable  scan- 
dal, they  were  aware  how  stocks 
stood,  and  shook  their  heads 
mournfully  over  Jones's  huge  fail- 
ure, and  told  how  Smith  had 
netted  fifty  thousand  at  one  trans- 
aetion.  Further,  at  his  dinner- 
table  he  delighted  to  see  the 
clergyman  from  the  church  situate 
in  Regent-square,  just  at  the  back 
of  his  own  house,  and  any  officer 
or  civilian  to  whom  Nicholas 
asked  him  to  show  a  little  atten- 
tion. 

Thsre  was  plenty  to  eat  in 
Brunswick-square,  and  of  the  best 
quality,  Mr.  Grayre's  spreads  differ- 
ing in  this  respect  from  the  On- 
slow-square  parties,  where,  as  once 
was  said,  a  fellow  never  got  any- 
thing except  *  water-ices  and  iced 
water.' 

Mrs.  John  Gayrehad,  indeed,  re- 
duced gentility  to  a  science.  Her 
'social  gatherings  '  had  become  so 
eminentlygentee],noonewho  could 
help  it  went  to  them  twice.  Mr. 
Gayre  had  reason  when  he  ob- 
jected to  drive  all  that  distance 
and  stand  *  in  a  crowd,'  with  no- 
body he  knew  near  him,  and  get 
nothing  in  the  way  of  food  save  a 
moiael  of  sandwich  and  a  wine- 
glassful  of  claret-cup.  What  he 
enjoyed,  and  what  really  kept  him 
in  Brunswick -square,  was  the 
companionship  of  a  few  old 
Mends,  who  liked  their  rubber 
and  a  bit  of  supper  to  follow,  and 
something  hot  and  comfortable  in 
the  way  of  punch  as  a  genial 
good-night;  all  lights  out  by 
half-past  deven,  and  the  whole 


household  warmly  asleep  before 
twelve.  Insomnia  was  not  a  thing 
Mr.  Gayre  knew  much  about,  and 
he  did  not  want  to  know  about  it. 

*The  modem  manner  of  liv- 
ing,' he  was  wont  to  declare, 
'brings  all  sorts  of  evil  in  its 
train;'  a  sentiment  his  old  fiiends 
in  Bedford  and  Russell  Squares 
and  Gower  and  GuUdford  Streets 
were  quite  willing  to  echo  so  long 
as  old-fashioned  customs  present- 
ed so  pleasant  an  aspect  as  they 
did  in  the  hospitable  banker's 
house. 

Amongst  the  friends  who  for 
many  a  long  year  after  Mrs.  Gayre's 
death  had  helped  to  soothe  the 
widower^s  loneliness  by  taking  a 
hand  at  a  rubber  was  a  certain 
Mr.  Jubbins,  who,  though  not 
old  in  comparison  with  most  of  the 
worthies  wont  to  assemble  in  the 
comfortable  drawing-room,  .  was 
certainly  by  no  means  youthful. 
His  fftther  had  been  a  well-to-do 
oil-merchant  in  a  very  large  way 
of  business;  and  Mr.  Samuel  Jub- 
bins, devoting  his  attention  to 
the  same  line  of  money-making, 
contrived,  through  some  process, 
either  chanced  upon  by  himself 
or  densed  by  some  other  person, 
literally  to  turn  oil  into  gold. 
Give  him  the  dirtiest,  thickest- 
looking  stuff  imaginable,  and  it 
came  forth  from  his  warehouse 
clear  and  beautiful,  a  thing  to  be 
admired,  an  article  to  be  paid 
for. 

This  wonderful  process  seemed 
also  to  have  produced  a  similar 
effect  on  Mr.  Jubbins.  All  the 
oil  of  his  nature  was  good  and 
pleasant  and  genial  No  better, 
or  honester,  or  kinder  man  ever 
cut  for  deal  He  was  good  to  the 
poor  swarming  in  the  courts  off 
Gray's  Inn-lane,  and  other  neigh- 
bourhoods adjacent  to  his  house ; 
and  he  bore  the  tyranny  and  the 
tantrums  of  an  elderly  maiden 
sister,  whose  bitter  tongue  was 
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the  tenor  of  Bloomeboiy,  with  a 
patience  which  should  hare  se- 
emed him  canonisatioii. 

Amongst  his  many  friends  was 
a  solicitor,  who  lived  in  great 
style  at  a  comer  honse  in  Bedford- 
square,  having  offices  in  Bedford- 
row.  This  solicitor  owned  one 
child,  a  daughter ;  and  Mr.  Jub- 
bins  had  dandled  this  young  lady 
when  she  was  a  baby,  and  won 
her  childish  heart  with  presents  of 
firuit  and  cakes  and  confectionery. 
Her  name  was  Eliza  Higgs ;  and 
it  may  safely  be  said  no  greater 
hoyden  ever  existed  as  a  girL 

When  they  were  all  little  folks 
together,  she  and  the  smaller 
Gayres  were  close  Mends;  and 
on  wet  days  they  were  wont  to  play 
at  battledore  and  shuttlecock  in 
the  wide  hall  of  the  Bedford- 
square  house,  and  drive  imaginary 
coacheis  and  tandems  up  and  down 
stairs,  to  the  distraction  of  their 
elders. 

Eliza  Higgs  was  the  yoimgest 
and  worst  of  the  trio.  She  had 
a  hard,  weU-fiUed-out,  good-na- 
tured, lively  face ;  wonderful 
brown  hair;  as  stout  and  straight 
a  pair  of  legs  as  ever  gladdened 
a  parent's  heart;  activity  which 
seemed  simply  inexhaustible;  and 
a  capacity  for  getting  into  mis- 
chief which  could  only  be  regarded 
as  miraculous.  She  was  in  love 
with  Nicholas  Gayre,  and  used  to 
kiss  him  in  a  manner  the  boy 
resented  with  many  shoves  and 
angry  remonstrances ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  he  liked  Eliza  very  much 
indeed,  and  preferred  her  com- 
panionshipi  when  any  deed  of 
daring  was  in  question,  to  his 
more  timid  sister. 

When  Nicholas  Gayre  returned 
home  for  good  he  found  the  bounc- 
ing Eliza,  Mrs.  Jubbins,  and  the 
mother  of  several  taUow-faced  and 
delicate  children.  Mr.  Higgs* 
a£fair8  had  arrived  at  such  a  state 
of  entanglement  that  he  tried  to 


hang  himself  in  consequence.  Be- 
ing cut  down  just  in  time,  Mr. 
Jubbins  stepped  forward  to  the 
rescue,  and  proved  himself  the 
splendid  fellow  everybody  had 
always  thought  him.  He  took 
the  Higgs  helm,,  arranged  with 
Higgs'  creditors,  found  money  for 
the  BUggs  establishment;  and 
finally,  one  Sunday  morning,  as 
he  was  escorting  Eliza  back  from 
St.  Pancras  Church,  asked  her  if 
she  would  marry  him. 

EEad  Miss  Jubbins  known  she 
had  kept  her  brother  single  till 
he  was  fifty  years  old,  only  in 
order  that  he  might  propose  for 
her  god-daughter,  she  must  have 
risen  from  the  grave,  where  the 
long-suffering  man  followed  her 
only  a  year  previously ;  but  she 
did  not  know  or  hear  Miss  Higgs* 
murmured  *  Yes.' 

Theyoung  lady  had  been  warned 
by  her  mamma  that  a  proposal  was 
imminent,  and  told  on  no  account 
to  indulge  in  any  little  affectations 
or  pretences. 

'  Our  position  is  too  serious,  my 
dear,  to  be  trifled  with,'  said  the 
astute  lady ;  and  accordingly  Eliza 
— ^who  could  not  forget  the  shock 
her  papa  had  given  them  all,  or 
the  mere  thread  which  stood  be- 
tween her  and  beggary,  or,  to  do 
her  justice,  Mr.  Jubbins'  kind- 
ness— gave  her  lover  to  under- 
stand she  would  marry  him  with 
great  pleasure. 

When  the  happy  man  reached 
Bedford-square,  he  had  one  of 
those  kisses  Nicholas  Gayre  once 
received  with  such  disfeivour. 

'  God  bless  you,  dear,'  he  said ; 
and  went  away  because  he  wanted 
to  be  alone  with  his  bliss. 

That  same  afternoon,  Mrs. 
Higgs,  who  was  an  eminently 
practical  person,  with  no  tendency 
to  let  the  grass  groW  under  her 
feet,  called  on  Mr.  Gayre,  and 
had  a  long  chat  with  that  gentle- 
man. 
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'I  left  Lizzie  ciying/  she  said, 
with  a  cheerful  coantenance,  after 
she  had  told  her  good  news,  '  and 
jou'd  never  gnees  why/ 

'  Perhaps/  suggested  the  hanker 
— ^who  thought  the  whole  arrange- 
ment most  sensible  and  proper, 
and  'evincing  a  right  feeling' — 
'  because  he  is  neari j  thirty  years 
older  than  hersell' 

'0  dear,  no,'  answered  Mrs. 
Higgs;  '  she  does  not  mind  that 
atalL' 

'  Had  she  any  other  lover  7 

*Not  l^t  she  cared  for.' 

'  Was  she  fond  of  any  one  who 
was  not  fond  of  her  V 

*  Grood  gracious  !  what  are  you 
thinking  of?  Certainly  not,  Mr. 
Gayre.' 

'  Then,  as  I  have  exhausted  all 
my  guesses,  tnU  you  tell  me  why 
your  daughter  was  crying  when 
you  left  her  V 

'Because  her  name  would  be 
Jubbins.  "  Higgs,"  she  said, ''  was 
bad  enoagh,  but  only  to  think  of 
Jubbins  I" ' 

'Ah,  those  novels,  those  no- 
vels!' exclaimed  Mr.  Gayre;  and 
then,  with  a  glad  heart,  he  of- 
fered Mrs.  Higgs  a  glass  of  wine, 
for  the  banker  was  a  veiy  kindly 
man,  and  sincerely  lamented  the 
misfortunes  of  his  Mends,  when 
they  did  not  ask  him  for  any 
money  to  tide  them  over  their 
troubles;  and  he  thought  reverses 
in  a  certain  rank  of  life  were  most 
lamentable,  and  that  if  any  one 
member  of  a  family  could  help 
the  remainder  to  regain  their 
former  position,  it  was  the  duty 
of  that  individual  to  make  even 
a  great  sacrifice  in  order  to  avert 
the  social  scandal  of  wealth  being 
reduced  to  poverty. 

In  the  matter  of  Eliza  Higgs, 
as  wife,  mother,  and  widow  she 
behaved  precisely  with  that  admir- 
able feeling  and  excellent  sense  Mr. 
Gayre  expected.  She  could  scarcely 
have  been  human,  and  failed  to 
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prove  grateful  to  the  man  who 
thought  her  perfection,  and  deemed 
nothing  in  the  world  money  could 
purchase,  or  love  think  0^  too 
good  for  his  young  and  handfiome 
wife. 

No  happier  couple  could  have 
been  found  in  the  whole  of 
Bloomsbury,  where  Mrs.  Jubbins 
was  pointed  out  as  an  example 
to  refractory  misses,  and  a  rebuke 
to  skittish  matrons. 

She  learnt  to  play  whist  almost 
as  well  as  her  husband,  and  Mr. 
Gayre  often  crossed  the  square 
in  order  to  play  a  rubber,  and 
spend  a  quiet  evening  in  the 
Jubbins  house,  which  was  ordered 
on  much  the  same  lines  as  found 
favour  en  the  north  side. 

Mr.  Jubbins,  making  money  a 
vast  deal  more  rapidly  than  Mr. 
Gayre,  spent  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  Ms  income,  and  invested 
the  rest  in  good  undertakings. 
He  looked  up  to  the  banker  as 
his  superior  in  age,  rank,  and 
wealth,  and  Mr.  Gayre  liked  to 
be  so  looked  up  to ;  therefore  the 
intercoursebetween  the  two  houses 
grew  closer  and  closer. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when 
Nicholas  Gayre  commenced,  under 
his  fSather's  tutelage,  to  learn  the 
knowledge  and  mystery  of  bank- 
ing ;  and  though  he  never  associ- 
ated finely  with,  or  took  kindly 
to,  the  Bloomsbury  connection,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  avoid 
seeing  a  great  deal  of  it. 

'  Where  could  you  find  kinder 
or  more  excellent  people  f  asked 
the  old  man,  who  saw,  or  fancied 
he  saw,  a  sign  of  the  cloven  foot 
— ^the  West-end  mania — in  his 
son. 

'  All  your  friends,  sir,'  answered 
Mr.  Gayre  jun.,  *  do,  indeed,  ap- 
pear to  be  most  kind  and  excellent 
persons.'  ('  At  the  same  time,'  he 
added  mentally, '  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble to  see  too  much  of  them.') 

He  made  no  mention,  however, 
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of  this  feeling  to  hia  father.  Long 
habits  of  mUitary  discipline^  and 
sincere  affection  and  profound 
respect  for  a  parent  who  had  al- 
ways acted  kindly  and  Hberally 
towards  him,  tied  the  ez-officer*6 
tongue  concerning  questions  far 
more  vexed  and  important  than 
the  choice  of  acquaintances  or  the 
selection  olT  guests. 

He  did  not  abandon  his  own 
circle,  but  he  concealed  the  weary 
impatience  he  felt  of  the  Blooms- 
buiy  dinner-parties  and  social 
evenings.  The  Israelites  never 
could  have  loathed  the  wholesome 
manna  and  the  too  plentiful  quails 
to  the  same  extent  that  Nicholas 
Gayre  learned  to  hate  whist  and 
port-wine  and  whitebait  and  lark- 
pudding  and  City  talk ;  but  in  a 
most  difficult  position  he  behaved 
himself  remarkably  well,  and 
though  his  father^s  friends  never, 
perhaps,  felt  themselves  quite  at 
ease  when  he  was  of  the  company, 
they  liked  to  talk  about  young 
Gayre,  who,  in  spite  of  his  having 
'  been  at  Balaclava,  you  know,  and 
all  through  the  Mutiny,  had  given 
up  his  profession  and  his  brOliant 
prospects  to  please  his  father,  and 
was  settling  down  in  Lombard- 
street  as  if  he  had  been  sitting 
behind  a  desk  all  his  life,  like  one 
of  our  own  sons,  sir.' 

Years  had  come  and  years  had 
gone  since  the  days  when  Nicho- 
las and  his  sister  and  Eliza  Higgs 
romped  through  the  large  house 
in  Bedford-square;  but  the  first 
thing  Colonel  Gayre  thought  of, 
when  he  saw  Mrs.  Jubbins  in  the 
bosom  of  her  family,  was  concern- 
ing those  sounding  smacks  she 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  bestow- 
ing so  lovingly  and  lavishly  upon 
him.  He  had  forgotten  all  about 
them  and  her,  till  his  father 
piloted  him  across  Brunswick- 
square,  and  took  him  up  into  the 
great  drawing-room,  the  windows 
of  which  almost  faood  those  of 


Mr.  Gayre's  own  house,  and  said 
proudly,  'I  have  brought  an  old 
friend  to  see  you,  Mrs.  Jubbins. 
I  do  not  suppose  you  iBmember 
my  son  Nicholas.' 

Did  she  not,  poor  soul  t  Had 
not  a  wandering  thought  gone 
forth  to  him  across  the  seas  even 
on  her  wedding-day)  though 
Heaven  knows  there  was  not  a 
taint  of  disloyalty  in  the  thought 
to  the  best  husband  that  ever 
lived. 

<  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come 
back  to  us.  Colonel  Gayre,'  was 
her  greeting. 

Then  it  all  returned  to  him — 
the  battledore  and  shuttlecock, 
the  mad  galloping  up  and  down 
stairs,  the  surreptitious  descents 
to  the  kitchen,  the  visits  to  the 
housekeeper's  room,  the  kisses, 
the  quarrels,  the  jam,  the  scold- 
ings, the  delights  snatched  with  a 
feuful  joy  and  terror  from  under 
the  very  eyes  of  Higgs  pbre. 
The  change  was  so  complete  and 
so  absurd.  Colonel  Gayre  felt  the 
comers  of  his  mouth  twitching 
under  the  shelter  of  that  friendly 
moustache,  which  had  so  often 
protected  his  character  for  gravi- 
ty ;  but  he  managed  to  say  what 
he  ought  to  have  said,  and  say 
it  well.  And  then  Mr.  Jubbins 
appeared,  and  the  visit  passed  off 
pleasantly;  and  the  Jubbins' 
children,  who  were  supposed,  by 
a  Bloomsbuiy  fiction,  to  inherit 
the  beauty  of  their  mother  and  the 
virtues  of  their  fiGither,  were  intro- 
duced, and  politics,  as  well  as 
more  material  fare,  were  dis- 
cussed ;  and  the  head  of  the  house 
hoped  Colonel  Gayre  would  never, 
fee]  a  stranger  in  it. 

Then  once  again  the  years  went 
by,  and  during  the  course  of  them 
Mr.  Jubbins  waxed  richer  and 
richer,  and  Mrs.  Jubbins  comelier, 
and  the  Gayres  got  a  little  poorer ; 
and  everything  seemed  going  on 
in  the  same  monotonous  groove 
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much  as  xasual^  when  one  day  in 
the  spring  of  1865,  Mr.  Jubbins, 
letoimng  home  from  the  City 
somewhat  earlier  than  usnal,  com- 
plained of  haying  caught  a  cold 
and  not  feeling  rery  well. 

Eyer  after  he  never  felt  very 
well,  and  it  was  during  the  long 
and  painful  illness  which  super- 
vened, and  eventually  carried  him 
where  there  is  no  more  pain  and 
no  more  sorrow  (and  Mr.  Nicho- 
las Gayre  hoped  no  more  whist), 
that  Mrs.  Jubbins  won  her  golden 
spurs  as  a  wife. 

Nursing  him  dhe  lost  flesh  and 
eolour,  but  never  cheerfulness. 
To  the  last  she  took  a  smile  with 
her  into  the  sick-room;  and 
when  Mr.  Jubbins  died,  it  was 
with  his  poor  wasted  hand  clasped 
tight  in  hers. 

'The  best  woman  in  the  world  1' 
said  old  Mr.  Gayre  enthusiasti- 
sally,  an  opinion  his  son  did  not 
feel  inclined  to  controvert. 

He  considered  Mrs.  Jubbins* 
conduct  towards  her  husband  un- 
exceptionable ;  and  if  she  failed 
to  interest  her  old  playfellow,  it 
was  rather  because  of  some  defi- 
ciency on  his  part  than  any  short- 
coming on  hers. 

After  the  death  there  ensued, 
more  than  a  nine  days'  wonder. 
With  the  exception  of  a  very 
small  Bumsecured  to  the  children 
and  a  few  legacies  of  no  great 
amount^  everything  was  left  un- 
conditionally to  the  widow. 

'  Literally  everything,'  said  Mr. 
Gayre  senior,  who  was  executor. 
'She'll  have  the  whole  City  of 
London  asking  her  in  marriage,' 
thought  Mr.  Nicholas;  but  he 
did  not  say  so. 

He  knew  nothing  vexed  his 
&ther  to  such  an  extent  as  any 
reflections  on  the  City ;  therefore, 
if  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
and  every  member  of  the  Corporar 
tion  had  come  courting  to  Bruns- 
wick-square, he  would  have  re- 


frained   his    tongue    from  com- 
ment. 

But^  as  a  matter  of  fact,  nobody 
did  anything  of  the  sort.  Mrs. 
Jubbins  afforded  the  many  ad- 
mirers she  no  doubt  possessed 
small  chance  of  declaring  their 
sentiments. 

For  a  year  she  lived  in  the 
strictest  seclusion,  having  Mrs. 
Higgs,  now  also  a  widow,  resident 
wiUi  her,  seeing  no  one  except 
a  few  old  and  intimate  friends, 
and  mourning  most  deeply  and 
unaffectedly  for  the  husband 
whose  loss,  as  she  told  Mr.  Gayre, 
she  felt  more  deeply  day  by  day. 

This  was  all  as  it  should  be ; 
yet,  at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth, 
Mr.  Gayre  decided  there  is  a  limit 
even  to  mourning  and  propriety, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  serious  loss 
to  the  world  if  .such  a  woman 
took  her  grief  to  nurse  for  ever. 

*  It  is  time  she  began  to  wean 
it,'  thought  the  banker.  This  was 
after  the  great  crash  of  1866,  and 
his  attention  had  been  directed 
even  more  than  usual  to  the  solid 
advantages  conferred  by  a  large 
income.  '  She's  the  very  wife  for 
Nicholas,  if  he  can  only  be  brought 
to  think  so.  What  is  there 
against  the  match)  Nothing. 
What  ia  there  in  favour  of  itt 
Everything.'  And  indeed  so  many 
golden  reasons  seemed  to  point 
to  the  Jubbins-Gayre  alliance  as 
a  most  desirable  one  for  both 
parties  that  the  banker  decided 
some  step  ought  to  be  taken,  un- 
less Nicholas  meant  to  permit 
such  a  prize  to  slip  through  his 
careless  fingers. 

So  entirely  at  length  did  this 
idea  take  possession  of  his  mind 
that  he  determined  to  broach  the 
subject  to  '  my  son  Nicholas.' 

It  was  one  Saturday  morning, 
and  senior  and  junior  were  alone 
in  the  private  room  at  Gayres', 
when  the  old  man,  without  any 
leading  up  to  the  question,  asked, 
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*  Do  joa  neyer  think  of  getting 
married,  Kicholaaf 

'Welly  no,  sir/  answered  Ni- 
cholas ;  '  at  least,  for  a  long  time 
past  I  have  not.  Once  in  a  life, 
sorely,  is  enough  for  a  man  to 
make  a  fool  of  himself ;'  which  re- 
mark had  reference  to  a  wild 
romantic  passion  of  the  speaker's 
youth  which  had  come  to  a  dis- 
astrous conclusion. 

'  Ah,  you  must  forget  all  that,' 
said  Mr.  Gayre.  '  I  am  sure  you 
would  he  a  great  deal  happier  mar- 
ried. All  men  should  mariy,  more 
particularly  men  Tfho,  likeyourself^ 
have  an  old  name  to  transmit,  and 
an  old  husiness  to  hequeath.  I 
know  nothing  which  would  give 
me  such  pleasure  as  to  see  you 
united  to  a  good  wife.  You  have 
heen  such  a  dutiful  son,  Nicholas, 
you  deserve  to  meet  with  a  wo- 
man who  could  give  you  more 
love  even  than  your  old  father 
has  done.' 

There  was  a  touch  of  deep  feel- 
ing in  Mr.  Gayre's  voice  as  he 
spoke ;  and  as  Nicholas  did  not 
know  very  well  what  to  answer, 
he  only  said, 

'  Thank  you,  sir.* 

'  And  there  is  a  woman,'  pro- 
ceeded the  .hanker,  'who,  I  am 
sure,  would  make  you  happy,  and 
I  think  would  take  you  if  you 
asked  her.' 

'  Indeed  I'  exclaimed  his  son. 

*Yes,  Eliza  Juhhins.'  The 
plunge  was  made,  and  Mr.  Gayre 
felt  he  could  go  on.  '  A  most  suit- 
ahle  match  in  every  respect, 
Nicholas.  She  is  a  few  years 
younger  than  yourself.  She  is 
still  a  very  handsome  woman ;  you 
know  how  she  acquitted  herself  as 
a  wife.  You  rememher  what  a 
daughter  she  was.  She  has — hut 
there,  I  won't  mix  money  matters 
up  with  the  husiness.  Kshe  had 
not  a  penny  a  year,  she  would  still 
he  a  treasure  in  herself.  We  know 
all  ahout  her  since  the  day  she 


was  horn.  No  after-clap  can  come 
in  that  quarter ;  and  Ihelieve — ^I 
do  helieve — she  always  felt  a 
great  regard  for  you.' 

It  would  he  idle  to  state  that 
so  astute  a  man  as  Nicholas  had 
not  known  for  some  time  pre- 
viously whither  his  father's  desires 
were  drifting.  Nevertheless,  this 
plain  intimation  of  what  Ghtyres 
expected  from  him  in  the  way  of 
a  fresh  sacrifice  came  with  the 
force  of  a  hlow. 

Marry  Eliza  Juhhins  !  hecome 
stepfather  to  the  young  Juhhinses ! 
son-in-law  to  clever,  manoeuvring 
Mrs.  Higgs  1  Settle  down  for  the 
term  of  his  natural  Hfe  among  the 
Bloomshury  connection — go  vo- 
luntarily into  the  penal  servitude 
of  eating,  drinking,  sleeping, 
thinking,  visiting,  wiUi  a  class  he 
knew  he  could  never  really  care 
for,  seemed  to  this  man  too  dread- 
ful a  doom  even  to  hear  men- 
tioned hy  another. 

Nevertheless,  he  did  not  say 
'No.'  Long  experience  of  hiis 
fiskther  had  taught  him — ^the  wisest 
policy  in  all  family  games — was 
to  play  not  trumps,  hut  the  most 
iusignificant  and  inoffensive  card 
he  could  find  in  his  hand. 

One  of  those  he  threw  out  now. 

*  But  it  is  early  days  to  talk  of 
anything  of  that  sort,'  he  ohjected. 
'  She  has  not  heen  a  widow  much 
more  than  a  year,  and  her  tears 
are  not  dry  yet.' 

*  Dry  them  yourself,  my  hoy, 
then,'  recommended  Mr.  Gktyre, 
with  a  chuckle  of  delight  at  find- 
ing that  Nicholas  took  his  sug- 
gestion so  coolly.  '  There  is  no 
time  for  winning  a  woman  equal 
to  that  while  her  eyes  are  still 
wet.  Besides,  I  feel  sure  she  has 
a  fondness  for  you.  I  am  old, 
hut  I  can  see ;  hless  you,  I  have 
not  lived  all  these  years  with  my 
eyes  shut.' 

'  That  I  am  certain  you  have 
not,  sir,'  replied  Nicholas,  in  a 
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Vme  in  whicli  respect  and  a  plea- 

«Mxt    fiattexy    -were    dexterously 

lalended.  *  Yet  I  most  confess  it 

seema  to  me  piematoie  to  discnss 

SQcli  a  matter.' 

*Not  in  the  least — ^not  in  the 
least  Jubbins  has  been  dead 
over  a  twelvemonth/  said  the 
banker,  practically  'going  into 
figures.' 

*  Still — to  say  nothing  of  my 
own  objections — I  do  not  think 
Mrs.  Jabbins  would  feel  grateful 
if  she  knew  we  were  alieady  dis- 
posing of  her  in  marriage.' 

'  There  may  be  something  in 

what   you   remark/   agreed  Mr. 

Gayre.     '  Spite  of  her  excellent 

sense,  Eliza  'was  always  a  little 

given  to  sentimentality.     We*ll 

speak  no  more  about  the  affair, 

then,     for     the    present;    only, 

Nicholaa,  you  will  promise  me  to 

think  aboat  it.' 

'  Yea,  I  will  do  that,  on  the  con- 


dition that  no  word  is  dropped  to 
Mrs.  Jubbins.  I  must  feel  myself 
quite  free ;  for,  to  be  quite  plain, 
I  do  not  believe  I  shall  ever 
many. 

*  That  LB  simply  nonsense,  my 
son.  You  owe  something  to  your 
family.  You  are  almost  the  last 
of  the  Gayres.  John  has  no  sons ; 
we  have  not  even  a  distant  rela- 
tion of  our  own  name.  If  you 
do  not  many,  and  have  chil- 
dren,  who  is  to  carry  on  the 
business  f 

Mr.  Nicholas  made  no  reply  to 
a  question  his  father  evidently 
considered  crushing;  but  he 
thought  two  things — one,  that 
the  future  might  safely  be  left  to 
look  after  its  own  i^airs;  and 
another,  that  if  things  went  on  in 
Lombard-street  as  they  were  going, 
at  the  end  of  another  thirty  years 
there  would  be  no  business  caUed 
Grayres  to  carry  on. 


{To  he  continued.) 
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III. 

what's  INT  A  NAMB  f 

Ir  you  bring  me  a  bird  from  the 
inneT  regions  of  the  dark  conti- 
nent, or  from  the  innermost  re< 
giona  of  the  Pampas,  I  can,  after 
a  glance  at  it,  tell  you  how  to 
feed  and  treat  it,  in  order  to  keep 
it  in  health ;  albeit  I  may  never 
have  seen  such  a  bird  before,  nor 
ttiy  of  the  natural  family  to  which 
it  belongs.     This  is  easy  enough 
of  course ;  just  as  simple  as  cipher- 
reading,  isn't  itf    To  be  sure  it 
is,  and  I  have  a  learned  friend — 
so  learned  is  he,   indeed,  that  I 
am  sometimes  half  afraid  of  him 
— and  I  know,  though  he  never 
told  me,  that  if  you  were  to  bring 
him  a   paring  from  the  big-toe 
nail  of  the  pre- Adamite  man  he 
<could  build  up,  as  it  were,  and 
sketch  you  therefrom  the  whole 
individual.      Now  further  than 
;saying  that  the  saucy  craf^  leaves 
firom  the  log  of  which  I  am  writ- 
ing, was  a  composite  gun- vessel, 
with  five  guns  and  a  rattling  good 
rate  of  speed,  I  did  not,  in  my 
last  paper,  waste  ink  in  describ- 
ing  her.     Why?     Because  her 
Tory  name  indicates  the  manner 
of  ship  she  was. 

The  Wanderoo ! 

I  wonder,  by  the  way,  who  has 
the  choosing  of  names  for  the 
ships  of  war  that  crowd  our  royal 
naval  seaports,  and  carry  Eng- 
land's bit  of  snow-white  bunting 
•from  that  rugged  cinder  Aden  to 
the  green  Pacific  slopes,  from  the 
frozen  isles  of  Franz  Joseph  in 
the  north  to  the  Antarctic  ice  1 

Is  there  more  than  one  Lord 


Commissioner  in  the  business, 
would  you  think)  Doubtless 
there  are  severaL  Maybe  royalty 
itself  has  a  shy  at  it ;  and  even  an 
odd  ordinaiy  admiral  may  occa- 
sionally be  invited  to  suggest 
something.  Nay,  I  have  heard 
it  hinted  that  even  ladies  are 
sometimes  consulted  about  this 
important  matter.  But  I  daresay 
this  is  not  often  the  case.  Names 
will  sometimes  suggest  themselves 
— come  by  inspiration,  as  it  were. 
But  neither,  I  opine,  is  this  very 
often  the  case ;  for  the  big- wigs 
at  the  hei^  of  the  Navy  depart* 
ment  are,  as  a  rule,  of  the  matter- 
of-fact  diathesis.  There  is  pre- 
cious little  poetry  in  their 
composition. 

No.  I  happen  to  know  that 
names '  of  Navy  ships  are  mostly 
ground  out,  worked-up  after  much 
painful  cogitation,  and  the  con- 
suiting  of  many  a  moth-eaten 
volume  of  classic  lore  and  heathen 
mythology,  and  even  works  of 
natural  history.  The  name,  of 
course,  is  chosen  ere  ever  the 
vessel  is  commenced,  and  the 
length  of  her  keel  has  a  deal  to 
do  with  it.  It  would  never  enter 
the  brain  of  even  a  Lord  Com- 
missioner to  dignify  a  two-hun- 
dred-tonner  with  a  high-sound- 
ing name.  Such  pigmy  warriors 
have  to  be  content  with  the  names 
of  birds  or  beasts  or  second-rate 
rivers,  and  go  on  their  watery 
way  rejoicing. 

But  when  it  comes  to  some- 
thing over  3000  horse-power — 
ah  !  that  is  quite  another  matter ; 
we  must  ponder  well;  we  must 
pinch   our   chins,  and  knit  our 
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brows,  and  gaze  on  vacancy,  per- 
haps for  a  whole  hour  on  a 
stretch,  ere  we  can  find  a  name 
worthy  of  a  craft  IQce  that 

What's  in  a  namef  A  great 
deal,  so  far  as  a  ship  of  war  is 
concerned ;  and  any  young  officer, 
if  he  has  been  even  a  dog-watch 
in  the  service,  can  make  a  pretty 
good  guess  at  both  the  class  and 
armament  of  a  vessel  if  he  only 
hears  her  name  mentioned. 

Such  names,  for  instance,  as 
the  Sprightly,  the  Dart,  the  Swift, 
the  Speedy,  the  Heady,  the  Hasty, 
the  Urgent,  the  Forward,  the 
larely,  the  Express,  and  the 
Dasher,  speak  volumes  to  the 
initiated  in  naval  lore.  Handy 
in  the  extreme  are  such  small 
erafb  in  the  day  of  battle — aides  de 
combat  to  the  great  ships  who  are 
sullenly  thundering  and  dealing 
death  and  destruction  from  their 
flame-dad  turrets  or  sides.  Low 
in  the  water,  of  small  tonnage, 
their  guns  few  but  efficient,  they 
can  go  anywhere  and  do  almost 
anything.  But  there  are  more  of 
them;  they  may  be  coun&d  by 
the  dozen.  The  battle  is  raging, 
and  yonder  steams  the  Insolent, 
a  steel  gun-boat  with  a  double- 
screw,  and  only  one  gun.  It  is 
like  her  impudence  to  brush  so 
closely  past  that  hostile  thunder- 
berg  ;  but  her  one  shot  teUs,  and 
elicita  a  terrible  answer.  Then 
when  the  white  smoke  has  cleared 
away,  where  is  the  Insolent  1 
Sunk  I  Not  a  bit  of  it;  she  is 
half  a  mOe  away,  somewhere  else, 
doing  more  mischief.  The  Blazer 
18  at  it  too,  so  is  the  little  Bouncer, 
the  Bonetta,  the  Boxer,  and  the 
Bulldog,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Bruiser,  the  Dapper,  and  the 
Bloodhound.  And  the  Ready, 
and  the  Rocket,  and  the  Torch  ; 
the  Tweed  and  the  Tees,  the 
Thistle  and  Thrasher,  and  the 
Tickler  and  Teazer,  and  the  Don, 
and  the  Dee,  and  the  Tay. 


^MarhUuP  roan  the  commo- 
dore of  a  sadly  <  for-foughten' 
frigate, '  I  can  fight  your  big  ships 
easily  and  well ;  but,  «a<^^  /  those 
musquitoes  are  too  much  for  my 
patience.' 

We  have  small  ships  in  the 
service  whose  very  names  ought 
to  strike  terror  into  the  breasts  of 
a  foreign  foe  if  they  only  heard 
them.  A  HyaBQa,  a  Lion,  a  Lynx, 
a  fretful  Porcupine,  a  deadly 
Rattlesnake,  a  Basilisk, a  Scorpion, 
and  a  Salamander.  Then  wo  have 
birds  of  prey,  like  the  Buzzard, 
the  Vulture,  the  Kestrel,  the  Oos- 
hawk,  and  Kite,  ready  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  to  swoop  down  upon 
and  destroy  an  enemy's  fleet. 

One  would  expect  the  Ant,  the 
Midge,  the  Mosquito,  the  Hornet, 
and  Wasp  to  be  somewhat  annoy- 
ing to  the  foe  in  war-time,  and  so 
they  would  be ;  while  the  Badger 
would  snap,  and  the  Bullfrog 
croak  to  some  account ;  but  could 
the  graceful  Antelope,  the  modest 
Hart,  and  gentle  Fawn  do  any- 
thing? From  the  names  you 
would  assuredly  think  that  butter 
would  not  melt  in  their  mouths  ; 
but  in  action  they  would  soon  show 
that  their  teeth  were  made  to 
grind  as  well  as  to  graze. 

And  here  comes  another  fleet 
of  birds,  mostly  of  a  feather;  the 
Albatross,  the  Bittern,"  the  Bus- 
tard, the  Flamingo,  the  Cygnet, 
the  Seagull,  and  Plover,  and  Cur- 
lew; each  and  all  of  them  more 
terrible  than  their  names  seem  to 
indicate.  And  yonder  lies  the 
Kingfisher,  quite  ready  to  catch 
her  fish;  and  the  Swallow,  too, 
will  have  her  fly ;  while  the  little 
Linnet,  the  Bullfinch,  and  Philo- 
mel could  sing  such  songs  in  the 
ears  of  Britain's  foes,  as  they 
would  remember  for  many  and 
many  a  day. 

N.B.  —it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  while  we  have  a  Philomel  in 
the  service,  we  .have  no  Nightin- 
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gale;  from  wUch  I  argne  that 
even  our  Lords  Commissioners 
have  not  quite  forgotten  all  the 
Latin  they  learned  at  school 

Well,  almost  any  one  could 
guess  that  the  Dromedary  was  a 
store-ship,  the  Mercury  a  des- 
patch-vessel, and  the  sly  old  Fox 
a  ship  to  be  sent  on  particular 
service. 

Some  ships  are  named  after 
rivers,  like  the  Shannon,  the 
Ganges,  the  Clyde,  and  the  Wye, 
&c.  Some  after  cities,  as  the 
London,  the  Bristol,  and  others. 
But  if  towns  and  rivers,  why  not 
mountains  tool  Why  not  the 
Lochnagar,  the  Ben  Kevis,  the 
Skiddaw,  and  the  Snowdoni 
Again,  we  have  names  derived 
from  the  canine  world,  such  as 
the  Beagle,  the  Bulldog,  the 
Bloodhound,  the  Foxhound,  and 
Mastiff.  The  Beagle  is  well 
named — she  ia  a  mite ;  but  the 
Blo^hound  and  Mastiff  are  not ; 
they  have  but  one  gun  each,  just 
the  same  as  the  Weazel  or  the 
Pike.  But  here  is  a  suggestion 
dedicated  to  their  lordships.  We 
can't  have  too  many  ships,  can 
we  1  Very  well ;  lay  down  a  new 
frigate,  and  call  her  the  New- 
foundland; then  another,  to  be 
named  the  St.  Bernard ;  a  third 
the  Boarhound,  and  a  fourth  the 
Otterhound — a  dog  that  will  face 
anything  in  the  water  or  out  of 
it ;  but  pray  don't  give  us  a  Po- 
meranian, a  Pug,  or  a  Poodle. 
Only,  if  you  want  to  add  to  the 
Blazer  class,  do  not  forget  the 
wiry  Fox  Terrier,  the  Irish  Dare- 
deiol  Terrier,  the  Skye,  the  Dandie 
Dinmont,  and  Scottish,  Diehard. 

There  are  a  large  number  of 
ships  in  the  service  named  out  of 
compliment  to  great  people.  We 
have  the  Victoria,  the  Eoyal  Ade- 
laide, the  Royal  William,  and 
Eoyal  Albert ;  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington,  the  Lron  Duke,  the  Alex- 
andra,   the    Prince   Albert,  the 


Northumberland,  the  Baleigh,  the 
Sultan,  the  Shah,  and  the  Victor 
Emanuel. 

Names  have  been  borrowed 
from  ancient  history — ^higgledy- 
piggledy,  as  one  might  say ;  though 
the  Achilles  is  a  good  name  for 
an  armour-plated  16-gunner — ^in- 
vulnerable except  in  the  heel.  The 
Agamemnon  is  far-sounding  but 
farfetched ;  and  her  sister  ship,  the 
Ajax,  is  another  name  derived 
from  the  siege  of  Troy.  The 
Atlas  denotes  strength,  but  she 
does  not  possess  a  deal  of  it.  The 
Atalanta  is  named  after  the 
daughter  of  an  ancient  king,  who— 
the  daughter,  not  the  old  man — 
was  a  wonder  with  the  skipping- 
rope.  Then  comes  the  Bacchante, 
and  she  is  not  a  blue-ribbon  ship. 
The  Scylla  and  Charybdis  are  of 
course  sister  ships,  and  I  pity  the 
enemy's  vessel  that,  escaping  from 
the  latter,  happened  to  fall  foul 
of  the  former:  something  would 
sink.  The  virtuous  Bellerophon 
is  better  known  to  our  Jacks  as 
the  BillyruffiaD  ;  and  of  the  two 
names  the  latter  has  certainly  the 
more  sense  in  it.  The  Goigon  is 
a  striking  name,  or  meant  to  be; 
the  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  have 
been  unfortunate  names.  Both 
are  gone,  with  most  of  the  brave 
officers  and  men  who  formed 
their  crew  when  destruction  over- 
whelmed them.  The  Eurydice  of 
the  ancient  classics  was  the  wife 
of  Orpheus;  she  was  killed  on 
her  wedding-day :  the  Eurydice 
of  our  naval  history  foundered  in 
a  squall  within  sight  and  almost 
hail  of  the  shore,  and  while  bear- 
ing up  under  a  press  of  canvas  for 
the  harbour's  mouth.  The  0^ 
pheus  of  old  was  torn  in  pieces 
by  furies  because  he  could  not 
cease  to  mourn  the  death  of  his 
wife :  the  Orpheus  ship  of  war 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  rocks  and 
waves  while  floundering  on  a 
bar  in  Australian  seas. 
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We  have  a  Neptune  in  the  ser- 
Tjee,  and  we  have  also  a  moat 
diarepntable  son  of  his,  to  wit^ 
the  torpedo  lamPolyphemns.  The 
one-eyed  giant  after  whom  the 
ahip  is  called  was  slain  by  the 
biave  and  eloquent  son  of  Laertes 
and  Anticlea  with  a  firebrand; 
it  would  be  strange  and  sad  if 
our  bold  ram  met  with  a  similar 
iate,  or  got  hoist  by  one  of  her 
own  petards. 

There  used  to  be  an  Orestes  in 
the  service.  I'ye  missed  her  of 
late;  she  is  sold,  hulked,  or  gone 
under.  The  name  had  neither 
rhyme  nor  reason  in  it.  Orontes 
is  better ;  the  name  of  our  well- 
faiown  troop-ship,  but  still  it 
sounds  an.  unlucky  name,  because 
— omen  aTast ! — the  ancient  king 
of  that  name  perished  in  the 
depths  of  ocean.  The  Orion  of 
mythology  was  a  liyely  youth,  and 
>o  is  the  corvette  of  that  name. 
But  Orion  was  a  son  of  Neptune — 
€t  aliorum — so  he  has  some  right 
to  confer  a  name  on  a  British  ship 
of  war.  The  Hydra  hasn't,  unless 
the  doTivation  of  the  word  (updfot) 
be  taken  into  account;  but  the 
ancient  Hydra  was  a  hundred- 
headed  snake,  brained  by  Her- 
cules, while  our  ship  the  Hydra 
doesn't  mount  a  hundred  guns, 
but  only  four.  Of  course  we  have  a 
Hercules,  a  goodly  coast-guards- 
man ;  and  long  may  she  float ! 
The  Galatea,  in  which  onr  gallant 
Duke  served  and  fiddled  so  long, 
is,  as  every  one  knows,  a  sturdy  fri- 
gate ;  the  original  Galatea  wasn't 
quite  a  sea-nymph  herself,  but 
die  was  the  daughter  of  Doris, 
and  grand-daughter  of  old  OceanuSy 
a  sea-god,  and  a  great  grand- 
daughter on  the  mother^s  side  of 
Uranns  himsel£  Pedigree  enough, 
surely;  and,  what  is  more,  if 
Galatea  wasn't  exactly  a  sea- 
nymph  she  was  beloved  by  a 
sailor-boy,  and  his  name  was 
Polyphemus. 


What  a  capital  name  for  a 
torpedo-ship,  by  the  way,  is  the 
Vesuvius  1 

Ancient  English  history  gives 
a  few  names  to  our  Navy  ships, 
to  wit,  the  Agincourt  and  Boadi- 
cea;  but  the  craze  has  been  of 
late  to  give  our  mighty  iron  bul- 
warks plain  solid  names  culled 
&om  plain  solid  English,  and 
what  better  could  you  wish  than 
these:  the  Monarch,  the  Majestic, 
the  Triumph,  the  Superb,  the 
Thunderer,  the  Devastation,  the 
Terror,  the  Impregnable,  the  Im- 
placable, the  Inconstanti  the  In- 
yincible,  and  last,  but  certainly 
not  least,  the  Inflexible. 

But  rosebud  lips  surely  sug- 
gested names  like  the  following : 
the  Amethyst,  the  Topaze,  the 
•Turquoise,  the  Waterwitch,  the 
Seaflower,  and  the  Zephyr. 

And  where  are  Uie  wooden 
walls  of  old  England  1  Those 
that  have  not  been  broken  up  are 
nngunned,  dismasted,  dismantled, 
and  shelved ;  reduced  to  hulls,  to 
hulks,  floating  bams,  or  what  you 
will.  They  are  to  be  found  lying 
in  creeks  or  up  rivers  or  by  dock- 
yard wharfs ;  many  are  coal  d^pdts, 
powder  or  gun-cotton  depots,  float- 
ing factories,  floating  chapels, 
schools,  or  juvenile  reformatories, 
and  some  are  entirely  unappro- 
priated. 

How  are  the  mighty  fidlen! 
Ah,  but  what  tales  those  old 
hulks  could  unfold,  could  their 
figure-heads  but  speak,  of  the 
brave  deeds  done  on  board!  of 
the  gallant  men  and  true  who  fell 
sword  in  hand  beside  their  guns ; 
of  splintered  masts,  bursting  shells, 
and  falling  rigging ;  of  decks  slip- 
pery with  the  heurt's  blood  of 
heroes,  and  of  a  flag  that  fluttered 
high  above  the  smoke,  and  never 
would  be  furled  until  the  shout 
of  victory  mingled  with  the  moans 
of  the  dying. 

I  was  quartered  once  on  one 
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at  these  nnappropriated  hulks — 
an  old,  old  frigate — for  more  than 
a  week.  I  had  joined  my  newly- 
commissioned  ship  before  she  was 
quite  out  of  the  condition  of  chaos, 
before  the  stores  were  struck  be- 
low, before  the  carpenters  had 
ceased  to  make  day  and  night 
hideous  with  their  din.  So  I  had 
my  bed  made  on  board  the  hulk, 
and  much  preferred  it  to  the 
best  hotel  on  shore.  I  was  cap- 
tain and  purser  and  carpenter 
and  little  cabin-boy  all  in  one,  for 
there  wasn't  a  soul  on  board  but 
myself. 

But  how  delightful  it  was — I 
was  young^-— to   sit   there   of  an 
evening  in  that  quaint  oM  deserted 
saloon,  reading  Marryat's  novels ! 
And  this  I  used  to  do  far  into 
the  night)  for  there  was  no  sentiy 
to  order  my  light  out.    Deserted, 
did  I  say  1  It  might  have  seemed 
so  to  some ;  it  was  not  so  to  me, 
for  I  could  and  did  people  that 
ship  with  the  creations  of  my  own 
imagination.     I    conjured   up   a 
gray-headed   kindly  old  commo* 
dore,  and  seated  him  in  an  arm- 
chair  beside  the  table,  and  his 
uniformed  servant  came  gliding 
in  and  went  gliding  out  sUently, 
quiet  but   busy,  as  he  used  to 
be    in  the   days    of  yore;  and 
small    smart   midshipmites    also 
came    and  went,  taking  orders ; 
and  the  purser's  clerk  entered  and 
stood  shyly  by  the   water-filter, 
pen  in  mouth  and  papers  in  hand, 
waiting  till  the  commodore  should 
look  up  and  invite   him  to  ad- 
vance ;  and  the  surgeon  came  in 
with  the  sick*book,  and  the  mas- 
ter with    the     log;   and   while 
the  commodore  talks  with  these 
officers  the  first  lieutenant,  wait- 
ing   his    turn,   stands    patiently 
aside    and  plays   with  the    old 
man's  setter.     I  could  hear,  too, 
just  outside  the  door  the  occa- 
sional ring  of  the  sentry's  rifle  on 
deck,  and  the  hum  of  many  voices. 


and  overhead  the  tread  of  numer- 
ous feet ;  while,  loud  over  the 
roaring  of  the  wind,  flick  of  sheets 
and  flap  of  canvas — for  there  were 
sailors  in  those  days — short  stem 
words  of  command,  or  the  '  Away 
aloft,  there!'  of  the  officer  on 
watch. 

But  I  shall  never  foiget  the 
first  evening  a  couple  of  shore 
boatmen  pulled  me  off  to  my 
craft.  I  had  been  dining  on  shore. 
There  was  a  bit  of  a  blow  on,  and 
a  nasty  short  jabbling  sea,  so  it 
was  not  until  we  were  well  off 
that  one  of  my  sou'- westered  crew 
asked  from  under  his  wet  brown 
moustache, 

'  What  ship,  sir  V 
There  was  a  pause   after  my 
reply,  a  pause  of  fully  a  minute ; 
then  the  first  speaker's  mate  re- 
marked, 

*I  think  you  said  the  Royal 
A — ,  didn't  you,  sir?' 

*I  said  the  P — ,'  I  replied, 
'as  plain  as  lips  could  speak; 
does  the  wind  affect  your  hearing, 
my  man  V 

'That  it  don't,  sir/  said  the 
fellow,  changing  his  quid  to  the 
other  cheek, '  but  there's  nobody 
in  the  P — ,  bar  the  rats.' 

'  And  the  ghost,'  put  in  the 
other. 

'  Of  course  I  means  ''  and  the 
ghost,"'  said  the  mate;  'and  I 
stands,  leastways  I  sits,  correct- 
ed.' 

I  did  not  say  anything  more 
for  fully  five  minutes.  I  did  not 
wish  to  let*  them  think  I  was  at 
all  anxious  to  learn  anything 
about  my  spirit -shipmate.  '  Easy, 
port  oar,'  I  said  presently,  adding 
carelessly,  'What  is  thieit  ghost 
of  yours  like  f 

'  'Taint  no  ghost  of  ours,'  one 
replied,  '  but  years  and  years  ago 
two  bo's'ns  used  to  live  all  by 
theirselves  in  the  old  P — .  And 
one  momin'  one  on  'em  was  found 
dead  —  murdered  like  —  on  the 
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odop-decky  bnt  no  one  can  tell, 
tQl  this  day,  where  the  other  went' 

*  Yes/ 1  said,  feeling  interested ; 
'and  the  murdered  man's  ghost 
walks  f 

'  That's  it,  sir,  he  walks ;  and, 
what's  more,  he  carries  his  head.' 
'  What,  under  his  arm  f 
'0  no,  sir,'  replied  the  man 
with  great  gravity,  *  not  like  that. 
He  carries  his  head  by  the  hair, 
jnst  the  same  as  you  would  a  lan- 
tern, and  when  he  walks  about 
the  decks,  he  does  be  continually 
looking  for  something  like,  and 
always  stopping  here  and  there, 
and  holding  down  the  head  close 
to  the  deck  and  bending  down 
over  it,  jnst  as  you'd  do  with  a 
lantern,  again,  sir.' 

*  In,  bow — way  enough,'  I  cried, 
and  next  moment  I  had  said  good- 
night and  was  standing  on  the 
deck  of  the  deserted  ship. 

I  did  not  think  much  more 
about  the  ghost  story ;  but  three 
or  four  nights  after  this  I  was 
poring  over  Midshipman  Easy 
by  the  spluttering  light  of  a  pur- 
ses dip,  and  was  just  thinking  of 
turning  in,  for  it  was  long  past 
midnight,  when  the  sensation 
crept  over  me  that  I  was  not  quite 
alone. 

I  started,  snuffed  the  dip,  and 
listened.  Yes,  there  wasn't  a  doubt 
about  it ;  I  could  distinctly  hear 
a  shuffling  tread,  just  outside  the 
door  on  the  fighting-deck.  And 
presently  a  voice.  And  the  voice 
evidently  spoke  to  itself ;  low,  but 
distinctly. 

'I  must  find -him.  He  must 
be  in  here.' 

Then  came  a  tapping  at  the 
door. 

My  heart  stood  still.  It  was 
the  ghost,  I  thought;  the  ghost, 
for  a  dead  certainty.  The  ghost 
with  his  awful  lantern,  and — 
looking  for  me. 

I  opened  that  door  as  one  opens 
doois  in  a  dream,  and  there  sure 


enough  stood  a  being  with  a  lan- 
tern— ^no,  not  the  ghost,  only  a 
blue-jacket. 

'  Beg  your  pardon,  sir/  said  the 
man,  touching  his  cap,  'but  the 
midshipman  of  the  watch  says, 
"  Please  will  ye  come  on  board 
your  own  ship  at  once  t  the  cook's 
killed  hisself  'cause  he  couldn't 
get  the  copper  to  boil." ' 

What  a  joyous  feeling  of  relief  1 
No  ghost ;  the  cook  had  '  killed 
hisself,'  that  was  alL 

One  would  have  thought  that 
the  midshipman,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, ought  to  have  applied 
to  an  undertaker,  not  a  surgeon ; 
but  guessing  that  the  cook  hadn't 
killed  hisself  entirely,  I  lost  no 
time  in  getting  into  the  dingy  and 
going  on  boaid. 

The  poor  fellow  I  found  lying, 
half-dressed,  on  his  back  on  deck. 
He  had  stabbed  himself  with  an 
ordinary  pocket-knife  because  the 
commander,  a  tall  hard  man,  had 
been  bullying  him  the  day  before. 
He  wasn't  dead,  but  had  lost  much 
blood,  and  was  hysterical  and  silly. 
I  sent  him  to  hospital,  and  I  do 
not  know  what  became  of  him. 

But  what,  the  reader  may  well 
ask,  has  this  to  do  with  the  Log 
of  the  Wanderoo)  Nothing,  I 
grant  you;  and  if  I'm  forgiven  for 
wandering  from  my  subject,  I 
pledge  you  the  word  of  a  British 
sailor  I  shall  not  digress  again. 

'  What's  in  a  name)'  was  to  be 
the  burden  of  the  song  of  this 
chapter.  I've  tried  to  prove  that 
there  is  something  in  the  names 
of  Navy  ships.  Take  the  Wan- 
deroo as  a  last  sample.  She 
was  on  a  roving  commission,  hence 
the  *  Wander.'  But  the  Wan- 
deroo is  a  species  of  monkey. 
Well,  we,  the  Wanderoos,  were 
all  monkeys,  every  one  of  us — 
powder-monkeys. 
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IV. 


THE  DATS  WHEN  WE  WENT  OIPSTINO. 

We  were  all  of  qb  pretty  youDg 
in  the  Wanderoo.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Pampkin,  we  were  all 
on  the  weather-^ide  of  thirty, 
some  of  us  considerably  np  to 
windward  too.  So  of  course  we 
were  all  as  happy  and  merry  as 
merry  and  happy  could  be.  It 
was  currently  reported  that  Pump* 
kin  had  a  wife,  but  he  never  said 
much  about  her — ^perhaps  he 
thought  all  the  more.  McGregor, 
our  engineer,  was  a  roughish  bit 
of  metal,  but  a  splendid  fellow  for 
all  that,  and  it  was  quite  a  treat 
to  smoke  with  him :  he  had  such 
queer  yarns  to  spin,  and  such 
queer  broad  Scotch  ways  of  spin- 
ning them,  that  you  couldn't  have 
helped  being  amused,  had  you 
been  ever  so  dull  and  melancholy. 

We  knew  he  was  married,  be- 
cause he  couldn't  keep  it  secret. 
McGregor,  when  on  deck,  used  to 
smoke  uncomfortable- looking  cut- 
ties, which  he  often  held  with  his 
teeth,  even  when  talking  or  laugh- 
ing ;  but  he  always  used  to  take 
his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  when 
he  spoke  of  his  wife,  or  his '  little 
body,'  as  he  fondly  called  her. 

'  Heigho  I'  he  would  6ften  say, 
with  a  far-away  look  in  his  light- 
blue  eyes,  *I  wonder  what  the 
Httlebodyisdoin'r 

And  yet,  strange  to  say,  this 
Worthy  officer,  after  being  abroad 
for  a  year  or  two,  used  to  send  one 
of  his  assistants  to  meet  his  wife 
at  the  station,  and  convey  her  on 
board. 

*  You  see,'  he  explained  to  us, 
*  I'm  a  kind  0'  shy.  I  dinna  like 
a  scene.  Noo,  ye  know  the  little 
body  canna  vera  weel  throw  her- 
self into  my  assistant's  arms  at 
the  station,  and  weep.' 

But  in  spite  of  the  facts  that 
McGregor's  shirt-collars  were  not 
changed  every  day,  that  he  wore 


his  cap  on  the  after-part  of  his 
head,  even  on  shore,  and  had  three 
buttons  mounted  on  his  sleeve 
above  the  gold  lace,  that  he  had  a 
plain  face^  and  did  not  shave 
fashionably,  we  all  liked  him,  and 
respected  him  none  the  less  be- 
cause he  seemed  so  fond  of  the 
little  body  he  ha/JL  left  behind 
him. 

Kone  of  the  rest  of  us  had  any 
tie  at  all  on  shore,  and  even  I 
myself  had  quite  forgotten  my 
saucy  Adeline  long  before  we 
sat  down  to  turtle  dinner  at  As- 
cension, or  climbed  the  cactus- 
covered  braes  of  St  Helena.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  we  felt  as  firee 
as  the  wind,  and  as  happy  as 
sandflies  in  summer-time. 

Just  abaft  the  mainmast  was  a 
favourite  smoking-stand  with  us 
after  tiffin,  and  it  was  here  that 
McGregor  told  his  very  best 
stories.  This  was  a  kind  of  no 
man's  ground,  you  see ;  for  neither 
the  gunner  nor  bo's'n  was  out  of 
order  by  coming  that  far  aft^  nor 
were  we  ward-room  officers  lower- 
ing our  dignity  by  going  that  £Eir 
forward.  Even  Smart,  the  first 
*  luff,'  who  preferred  to  tread  the 
weather-side  of  the  quarter-deck, 
often  lingered  here  for  a  good 
five  minutes  to  hear  the  end 
of  a  yam  before  resuming  his 
walk. 

McGregor  was  quietly  broadly 
humorous,  and  his  stories  did  not 
lose  anything  from  his  graphic 
delineation.  But  it  was  a  posi- 
tive pleasure  to  see  little  Pay- 
master Pumpkin  laughing.  Laugh- 
ter seemed  a  spirit  that  took  pos- 
session of  him  for  the  time  b^g, 
wreathed  his  round  face  and  eyes 
with  smiles,  shook  him,  convulsed 
him,  made  him  bend  forward,  lift 
his  leg  and  hit  it,  then  as  sud- 
denly straighten  himself  up  to  get 
the  stitch  out  of  his  side,  then 
hold  back  his  head  and  laugh, 
shaking  all  over  Uke  a  jelly-fish 
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with  a  fit  of  the  ague,  till  the 
yexy  men  that  oliuteied  lound 
the  bows,  although  they  hadn't 
heard  the  yam,  caught  the  infec- 
tion,  and  joined  the  chorua;  so 
in  leality  the  loar  of  laughter 
beginning  with  Pumpkin  rippled 
right  round  the  ship. 

But  Mr.  McGregornever laughed 
a  bit  himself. 

On  bright  starlight  evenings 
after  dinner,  whether  lying  at 
anchor  or  aailing — we  didn't  steam 
more  than  we  could  help — £rom 
port  to  port  of  our  tropical  cruis- 
ing ground,  we  always  gathered 
aft,  and  sat  or  lounged  near  the 
screw-well ;  and  there  the  captain 
would  join  us,  and  we  knew  he 
liked  to.  Had  you  been  on  the 
quarter-deck,  all  you  could  have 
seen  of  us  would  have  been  the 
bright  ends  of  our  cigars ;  but  you 
coidd  have  told  from  the  sound  of 
our  voices  that  we  were  very  com- 
fortable and  merry  indeed. 

Though  Zanzibar  was  our  head- 
quarters at  the  time  of  which 
I  am  writing,  we  went  creeping 
around  everywhere,  among  the 
many  nameless  but  beautiful 
islands  along  the  coast,  down  as 
far  as  Delagoa  Bay,  and  up  north 
far  beyond  the  Line,  to  shores  on 
which  we  never  dared  to  land 
without  cutlass  and  Colt. 

The  special  service  in  which 
the  Wanderoo  was  at  this  time 
engaged  was  of  a  threefold  na- 
ture; in  other  words,  we  were 
killing,  or  trying  to  kill,  three 
buds  with  one  stone.  We  were 
holding  some  mysterious  kind  of 
diplomatic  intercourse  with  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  who,  like 
moflt  Eastern  potentates,  took 
his  time  to  thmk  over  every- 
thing; we  were  engaged  survey- 
ing and  sounding  along  the  coast ; 
and  we  were  hunting  down  slavers 
wherever  we  could  find  them. 
Sounding  or  surveying  was  slow 
work,  and,  if  the  truth  must  be 


told,  very  silly;  for  new  reefiai 
appear  on  that  coast  as  regularly 
every  year  as  Christmas  Annuals 
in  England,  and  old  ones  change 
to  islands  or  disappear  entirely. 
The  captain  of  a  ship  who  should 
attempt  to  boldly  cross  a  reef 
without  two  men  in  the  chains, 
simply  because  the  chart  showed 
that  he  might  do  so,  would  be 
guilty  of  a  recklessness  that  might 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  lus  ship, 
and  loss  of  life  as  well. 

No,  to  lie  with  banked  fires, 
not  far  off  a  friendless  and  un- 
interesting shore,  with  the  pitch 
bubbling  in  the  seams  even 
beneath  the  awning,  and  no- 
thing to  do  but  lean  over  the 
bulwarks  and  long  for  luncheon, 
was  certainly  slow  work.  And 
it  was  worse  if  you  went  away  in 
the  boats  and  pottered  around 
over  the  shoals.  Fancy  loUing 
in  the  stem-sheets,  and  listening 
for  hours  at  a  stretch  to  the  plash- 
plash  of  the  falling  lead-line>  the 
dripping  of  the  water  from  the 
rope  as  it  was  hauled  home,  and 
the  constant  sing-song  of  the  men, 
*  And  a  half  three,'  or  '  By  the 
deep  five,'  and  so  on,  ad  nauseam. 
Native  outrigger  canoes  would 
pass  us  sometimes,  and  must  have 
wondered  what  kind  of  bait  we 
were  using,  to  fish  so  long  and 
catch  nothing  at  all.  In  these 
sounding  trips,  fishing  was  in 
reality  not  allowed,  but  I  have 
taken  many  a  bonny  bonito  on 
the  sly^  nevertheless. 

We  were  never  sorry  when 
these  surveying  cruises  were  over, 
and  we  could  '  up  steam'  and  slip 
away  round  to  Zanzibar  again  or 
Mozambique,  as  the  case  might 
be.  The  city  or  town  of  Zanzi- 
bar is  nowadays  almost  too  well 
known  to  need  description.  It 
is  possibly  one  of  the  strangest 
places  in  the  world.  Wherever  yom 
wander,  you  wonder— wonder  at 
its    quaintness,    its   picturesque- 
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neflB,  often  at  its  wealth  and  even 
beauty;  moie  often  at  scenes  of 
indescribable  sqnalor,  craelty,  and 
-wretchedness.  In  its  population 
there  are  as  many  grades  of  so- 
ciety and  castes  as  there  are 
colours  of  complexion,  from  the 
perspiring  cowrie-laden  ebony 
slave,  who  has  no  religion  at  all, 
who  is  not  supposed  even  to  own 
a  soul,  and  whose  body  is  liter- 
ally thrown  to  the  dogs  on  the 
sea-beach  ere  the  breath  is  weU 
out  of  it,  to  the  tall  graceful 
toga'd  Arab,  with  perfumed  locks, 
gilded  turban,  and  jewelled  sword- 
belt,  whom  paradise  and  the  houris 
are  waiting  to  welcome,  when  he 
is  done  with  life  beneath  the 
sun. 

But  few  besides  the  writer 
have  ever  penned  a  line  about  the 
beauty  of  the  island  of  Zansdbar 
itself,  its  mango  forests,  its  groves 
of  orange,  citron,  and  lime,  its 
towering  cocoa-palms,  its  plan- 
tains, bananas,  and  pine-apples, 
and  its  wondrous  wealth  of  flowers 
and  beauty — beauty  that  every- 
thing that  grows  or  creeps  or  flies 
possesses;  why,  even  its  lizards 
are  of  the  deepest  seargreen  barred 
with  crimson. 

My  messmates  and  myself  often 
went  gipsying  in  those  lovely 
woods.  We  always  rode  out  on 
gaily  caparisoned,  small,  but  flery 
Arab  steeds  borrowed  from  the 
Sultan's  stabler  We  always  rode 
out  on  these,  but — well,  we  did 
not  invariably  ride  back  on  them — 
we  got  unshipped  sometimes ;  for 
either  those  horses  were  the  most 
unmanageable,  self-willed  beasts 
ever  bestrode  by  Christian  legs, 
or  sailors  cannot  ride. 

But  the  kind  of  gipsying  that 
my  messmates  and  self  enjoyed 
the  most  was  boat  cruising  in 
pursuit  of  slavers.  Our  fleet 
usually  consisted  of  two  boats 
with  crews  amounting  to  about 
twenty  men.  The  Wanderoo  would 


appoint  a  rendezvous  where  we 
were  to  be  picked  up,  say  two  or 
three  weeks  after;  then  we  parted 
with  a  cheer,  away  went  the 
Wanderoo  in  one  direction,  and 
away  went  we  in  another. 

We  were  fully  provisioned  and 
armed.  Our  arms  were  rifles,  cut- 
lasses, and  revolvers,  with  car- 
tridges galore,  and  a  few  other 
nicknacks  in  the  shape  of  axes 
and  pikes.  Our  proviedons  did 
not  extend  to  luxuries,  and  prin- 
cipally consisted  of  salt  pork  and 
biscuits,  peas,  beans,  butter,  coffee, 
sugar,  water,  quinine,  and  rum. 
On  the  latter  we  were  not  heavy, 
and  usually  preferred  keeping  it 
till  after  dinner  in  the  evening; 
but  the  quinine,  in  the  form  of 
solution,  was  served  out  about 
twelve  by  the  sun,  when,  the 
boats  being  ranged  together,  the 
doctor's  black  bottle  was  solemnly 
pulled  out  of  the  locker,  and  a 
glass  handed  round  to  every  man 
Jack,  beginning  with  the  officers. 
Bitter  and  nasty  some  might  have 
called  it ;  but  our  fellows  nodded 
pleasantly  to  each  other  ere  they 
tossed  off  their  dram,  'making 
believe'  it  was  the  best  of  good 
rum. 

Then,  perhaps,  just  as  we  had 
finished,  some  one  would  sight  a 
dhow,  and  immediately  all  the 
excitement  of  the  chase  began. 
If  there  was  no  wind,  all  the 
better  for  us — ^we  got  alongside 
all  the  sooner;  for  those  dhows 
can  sail  faster  fsn  than  any  boat 
we  can  send  after  thdm,  though 
not  so  fast  as  bullets  can  fly.  We 
were  sparing  in  the  use  of  the 
latter,  however,  and  of  the. rocket 
apparatus.  We  were  not  like  a 
little  midshipman  friend  of  mine, 
and  a  true  descendant  of  Midship- 
man Easy  he  was  too,  but  only  a 
child.  I  was  in  his  boat — Vm  not 
sure  I  wasn't  in  charge,  though 
not  nominally.  However,  we 
sighted   a   greiat   savage -looking 
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luilk  of  a  dhowy  and  gaye  chase. 

After   an   hour  or  two  of  hard 

pulling  the    dhow   lowered  her 

mainsail,  when,  to  mj  astonish- 

menty  Midshipman  Easy  prepared 

to  lie  off  and  fire  at  her. 

'I'm  not  going  to  board  that 
great  thxmdeiing  thing  yet  a  bit, 
doctor/  he  said.  *  Let  us  pepper 
her  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  tho- 
roughly quieten  her.* 

'Bnt/  I  criedi  'she  makes  no 
show  of  resistance.' 

'Never  mind/  was  the  reply; 
'  she  mighty  yon  know.' 

But  something  very  decisiye 
that  I  whispered  in  his  ear  changed 
his  mind,  and  we  were  on  the 
dhow's  decks  a  few  minutes  after. 

Our  luncheon  was  usually  a 
very  simple  meal :  perhaps  a  mor- 
sel of  salt  pork  raw,  and  a  biscuit 
steeped  in  the  salt  sea  by  way  of 
giving  it  a  relish.  But  better  was 
thisy  we  used  to  say,  with  peace 
and  jollityi  than  a  stalled  ox  with 
dissension. 

Breakfast  was  a  far  more  enjoy- 
able meaL  We  were  probably 
lying  at  anchor  all  nisht  near  the 
mainland,  but  would  take  a 
cruise  round  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  by  way  of  putting  an 
extra  fine  edge  upon  appetite. 
Then  landing  in  some  sandy  cove 
on  some  nameless  but  beauti- 
ful island,  a  few  of  the  handiest 
hands  would  be  told  off  to  light  a 
fire  and  cook  breakfast,  while  the 
rest  of  us  went  to  bathe.  The 
Naiads  themselves  might  have 
envied  us  our  plunging  revels  in 
that  warm,  delicious,  'sunlit  sea ; 
memories  of  the  time  thus  8X)ent 
will  dwell  in  my  mind  for  aye.  I 
may  forget  the  islands  themselves, 


with  their  coral  rocka»  greenery  of 
trees,  and  wealth  of  tropical  foli- 
age and  flora,  but  never  the  snowy 
stmds,  never  the  sparkling  water, 
never  the  glorious  sunshine.  0,  ye 
summer  sojourners  by  Brighton  or 
Scarborough,  your  minds  warped 
and  bodies  wrapped  in  the  gar- 
ments of  conventionality,  how 
little  do  ye  know  what  sea-bath- 
ing really  means  t 

But  the  toils  of  the  day  over, 
and  the  day  itself  nearing  its 
close,  before  the  sun  went  down, 
and  darkness  enshrouded  us,  we 
landed  on  the  mainland,  to  cook 
our  dinner  and  spend  the  etrening 
as  real  travellers  only  know  how 
to.  We  never  failed  to  find  our 
way  to  some  native  vUlage,  nor  to 
purchase  from  them  of  the  tat  and 
fruit  of  the  land«  We  demanded 
a  market,  and  would  not  be 
denied,  though  we  paid  like  men 
and  Englishmen.  But  pen  of 
mine  ia  powerless  to  describe  the 
flavour  of  the  glorious  soup  and 
stew  we  concocted  for  our  evening 
meal  in  that  capacious  caldron. 

Was  it  any  wonder  that  after 
dinner  the  spirit  of  mirth  at  times 
took  possession  of  us,  and  that,  to 
the  inspiring  strains  of  Watkins's 
guitar,  wild  breakdowns  were 
danced  on  the  beach,  or  that  our 
men  took  unto  themselves  part- 
ners from  among  the  dusky  daugh- 
ters of  the  Somalis,  and  extem- 
porised dances  that  would  have 
puzzled  and  delighted  Dan  (God- 
frey himself)  What  were  we, 
after  all,  but  sailors  at  play  in  the 
merry  moonshine)  Ah,  but  it 
was  not  always  merry  moonshine 
with  us,  as  the  next  leaf  from  my 
log  will  sadly  testify. 

OUILL.  DS  MSB. 
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FOREIGNERS. 

A  BALCONY  ran  roond  the  inner 
square  of  the  H6tel  de  la  Cou- 
ronne,  and  below  it,  in  the  paved 
court,  stood  tall  old  myrtles  and 
orange-trees  in  light-green  tubs. 
Yinea  and  floweriug  creepers  ran 
climbing  up  the  supports  of  the 
balcony.  Into  it  opened  a  corridor 
•with  lai^e  windows,  paved'with  old 
red  hexagonal  tiles.  The  broad 
shallow-stepped  staircase,  and  the 
large  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  were 
payed  with  the  same  tiles,  and 
there  was  no  carpet  anywhere. 

Monsieur  Cliquet's  grandfather, 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
was  the  first  landlord  of  the  inn. 
Before  the  Revolution,  it  had  been 
the  town  house  of  an  old  noble 
family,  which  was  entirely  swept 
away  in  the  troubles  of  those 
days.  The  Cliquet  of  today  was 
an  amiable  energetic  little  man; 
his  wife  was  a  sweet-looking  gen- 
tle-mannered woman.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  house  was  very  much 
left  to  Ziinobie,  the  he&d/emme  de 
ehamhre,  who,  without  any  fuss 
or  distraction,  was  everywhere 
at  once,  and  kept  all  the  wheels 
going  with  wonderful  regularity. 
French  people  were  very  fond  of 
the  Couronne,aQd  came  there  con- 
stantly in  a  seldom-failiug  stream. 
Many  Tourlyon  worthies  break- 
£etsted  and  dined  there  every  day, 
and  smoked  their  cigars  in  the 
court  in  the  evening.  With 
foreigners  it  i^raa  not  quite  so 
popular.  Tourlyon  was  a  little 
out  of  the  way  of  regular  tourists, 
and  Z<^nobie  was  not  fond  of  the 


English;  she  ruled  despotically 
over  her  own  country-people,  but 
these  strangers  were  less  easily 
managed.  They  complained  some- 
times ;  they  asked  for  troublesome 
things,  and  found  fault  with  the 
bill.  Still,  there  were  great  dif- 
ferences between  them,  and  to 
those  who  knew  how  ^  behave, 
Z^nobie  was  all  graciousness.  She 
did  her  best  to  send  the  others  to 
the  new  staring  Hdtel  de  France, 
which  some  upstart  had  built  a  few 
years  ago  on  the  boulevards. 

Z^nobie  hated  people  who  could 
not  talk  French,  and  wondered 
why  they  did  not  stay  in  their 
own  country.  As  if  French  peo- 
ple ever  wanted  to  go  to  England ! 
They  were  wise,  and  stayed  at 
home,  where  one  could  be  under- 
stood. These  Englishwomen  in 
their  men's  hats  and  ulsters,  try- 
ing to  ask  all  sorts  of  ridiculous 
questions, — ^whether  the  beds  were 
aired,  for  instance, — and  objecting 
to  let  Adolphe,  the  garqon  de 
chanibre^  bring  in  their  coffee  and 
hot  water  in  the  morning — bah ! 
they  were  too  laughable.  Z^no- 
bie  and  Adolphe  had  a  way  of  for- 
getting all  these  prejudices,  and 
enjoying  the  disgust  of  theEnglish- 
women.  But  they  had  very  great 
respect  to  persons,  and  if  they  took 
a  fancy  to  any  one  their  memory 
became  excellent. 

Mr.  Mowbray,  when  he  arrived 
with  his  wife  and  daughter  that 
afternoon,  conquered  them  at  once. 
He  spoke  French  very  well,  with 
a  charming  voice  and  accent.  His 
manner  to  Z^nobie  was  just  as 
polite  as  to  Madame  Cliquet 
herself.    Mrs.  Mowbray,  though 
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quieter,  was  equally  agreeable  in 
her  waj,  and  her  daughter  was 
evidently  an  angeL  One  look 
was  enough ;  the  whole  hotel  was 
at  her  feet. 

Madame  Cliqaet  gave  her  best 
rooms  to  these  new  guests ;  they 
were  close  to  the  top  of  the  stairs. 
The  beds  were  in  alcoves,  with 
red  curtains  drawn  across  them ; 
there  were  mirrors  and  marble- 
topped  tables,  and  thick  mats  on 
the  red  floor.  From  the  high 
windows  one  looked  up  and  down 
the  picturesque  length  of  the 
Bue  Notre  Dame,  strange  old 
carved  houses,  with  flowers  grow- 
ing on  their  roofs  and  brightening 
their  dark  garret  windows ;  little 
quaint  shops  down  below;  here 
and  there  the  porte-cochere  of 
some  large  house  whose  front 
windows  were  all  shut  up.  Far 
away  np  the  street,  the  Place 
Notre  Dame  lay  in  £ront  of  the 
cathedral ;  a  few  yards  below  the 
hotel,  a  broad  flight  of  steps  led 
to  the  old  church  of  St.  Martin. 
There  were  plenty  of  people  in  the 
street,  walking  np  and  down, 
standing  at  the  shop-doors,  lean- 
ing out  of  the  windows.  A  smart 
carriage  came  rattling  over  the 
stones ;  then  a  drag  drawn  by 
three  great  white  horses,  stepping 
proudly  in  their  shaggy  blue 
collars,  and  shaking  their  bells, 
while  iheu  dark-faced  driver  crack- 
ed his  whip. 

Then  the  cathedral  bells  rang 
out^  and  St.  Martin's  answered 
them  in  deeper,  nearer  tones ;  and 
the  sun  shone  dazzling  on  the 
flowers  opposite,  and  Pauline 
Mowbray,  who  was  standing  at 
her  window  all  this  time,  fasci- 
nated by  the  bright  picture  of 
the  street,  remembered  that  she 
ought  to  get  ready  for  dinner. 
She  heard  her  father  and  mother 
talking  in  the  next  room.  Pre- 
sently he  went  downnstairs,  and 
Mis.   Mowbray  came    into   her 
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daughter's  room.  She  was  one  of 
those  women,  fresh,  cheerful,  and 
healthy,  with  beautiful  hair  and 
complexion,  who  look  as  if  they 
could  never  grow  old.  Even  a 
long  journey  has  no  power  over 
their  appearance  ;  they  are  never 
tired,  never  ruffled.  Pauline,  in 
spite  of  her  beauty,  was  not  her 
mother's  equal  in  idl  this. 

'Yes,  I  know  I  am  late,'  she 
said,  '  but  I  could  not  tear  myself 
away  from  the  window.  What  a 
delightful  place  this  is  !  Mother, 
did  you  see  that  young  French- 
man who  passed  us  at  the  door  V 

'  That  very  good-looking  young 
man,  you  mean  V 

'Yes.  Poor  fellow,  his  face 
has  been  haunting  me  ever  since. 
Anything  so  sad — I  wonder  what 
can  be  the  matter  with  him  9  And 
wonderfully  handsome;  but  not 
like  a  man  of  the  present  day, 
somehow.  He  might  have  been 
on  his  way  to  the  guillotine.' 

'  What  fun  it  must  be  to  have  an 
imaginationiike  yours,  dear  child ! 
Your  father  was  talking  just  now 
about  your  melancholy  Marquis. 
He  reminded  him  of  somebody 
he  met  once  in  Paris,  many  years 
ago.' 

'  Melancholy  Marquis !  Do  you 
know  who  ho  is,  then  V 

'Not  in  the  least.  That  is 
what  your  father  called  him,  and 
I  thought  it  a  good  description. 
There  is  the  dinner-belL  Are 
you  ready  V 

'  Yes,*  said  Pauline.  '  Did  you 
ever  see  anything  so  charming  as 
this  hotel  V 

'It  is  an  old  town  house  of 
somebody's,'  said  Mrs.  Mowbray. 

'  Turned  out  in  the  Bevolution. 
I  shall  dream  of  it,'  said  Pauline. 

They  found  Mr.  Mowbray  in 
the  dining-room — a  long  room, 
with  brown  panels  and  a  polished 
floor.  On  the  walls  hung  a  num- 
ber of  old  pictures,  some  of  them 
portraits,  others  hunting  and  bat- 
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ile  scenes.  Z^nobie  and  two 
waiters  were  hovering  about,  and 
several  Frenchmen  had  already 
taken  their  places. 

Mr.  Mowbray  was  young-look- 
ing, like  his  wife.  He  was  tall, 
long-legged,  and  active,  with  no 
hair  on  his  face,  which  was  plea- 
sant, thoughtful,  and  peculiar. 
His  light  hair  grew  long,  and 
curled  at  the  ends.  His  manner 
was  a  little  enthusiastic,  and  he 
gave  one  the  idea  of  failing  slightly 
in  common  sense.  Yet  he  had 
proved  himself  wise  in  a  very 
great  matter — he  had  married  a 
sensible  woman.  Since  his  mar- 
riage hiB  relations  had  given  up 
a  Philistine  thick-headed  way 
they  had  of  calling  him  'poor 
George.* 

There  were  a  good  many  nice- 
looking  people  at  the  table  d'hdte, 
Among  them  Pauline  saw  her 
Frenchman,  but  this  time  he  was 
not  alone.  Two  other  young  men 
were  with  him;  they  talked  a 
good  deal  to  each  other,  though  he 
did  not  join  in  much.  His  eyes 
wandered  now  and  then  across 
the  table  towards  the  English 
party.  He  and  his  companions 
were  evidently  great  favourites  of 
Zenobie's;  she  watched  them 
with  a  sitile  on  her  face,  and 
waited  on  them  attentively. 

After  dinner  she  came  up  to 
Mrs.  Mowbray,  and  asked  whether 
madame  would  like  to  walk  in  the 
garden)  It  was  pretty  enough, 
and  there  were  roses  there.  Per- 
haps madame  and  mademoiselle 
were  fond  of  roses )  If  so,  -would 
they  please  to  gather  any  they 
likedl  They  received  thu  offer 
very  amiably ;  and  Z^nobie,  with 
her  firm  stately  tread,  led  the  way 
across  the  court,  past  the  groups 
of  tables  and  chairs,  through  a 
narrow  passage,  into  the  hotel 
garden.  It  was  somewhat  over- 
grown with  shrubs  and  late  strag- 
gling rose-bushes ;  the  grass  was 


long ;  but  there  were  paths  wander- 
ing about,  and  on  a  little  mound 
in  the  middle  there  was  a  pris- 
matic glass  ball  set  on  a  post, 
which  glittered  wonderfully  in  the 
declining  sun.  There  was  also  a 
green  dishevelled  old  fountain, 
with  gold-fish  in  its  basin,  and 
some  queer  foreign  fowls  behind  a 
wire-fence. 

'Brother  officers,  I  suspect, 
not  relations,'  said  Mr.  Mowbray, 
as  he  strolled  with  his  wife  and 
daughter  among  these  attractions. 

*  It  is  only  the  tall  fellow  who 
reminds  me  of  M.  de  Maul^vrier, 
and  he  does  remind  me  of  him 
tremendously.  Those  two  fierce- 
looking  lads  are  not  the  least  like 
him.' 

'  Papa,  I  thought  there  was  a 
strong  likeness  in  the  youngest — 
the  boyish  one,'  said  Pauline. 

'  As  unlike  as  two  men  could 
be,'  said    her    feither  decidedly. 

*  But  I  shall  find  out  Stay  here 
a  few  minutes  while  I  get  a  cigar. 
We  must  go  and  look  at  the  town 
presently.' 

The  two  Englishwomen  sat 
down  on  a  little  iron  bench,  and 
Pauline  gathered  a  rose  firom  a 
bush  close  by,  and  held  it  idly  in 
her  hand,  looking  at  it.  She  was 
paler  tlian  usual,  and  some  new 
thought  or  feeling  had  disturbed 
the  tranquil  peace  of  her  brow 
and  eyes ;  there  was  a  slight  con- 
traction— a  cloud  upon  the  blue. 
She  had  travelled  several  hundred 
miles  irom  Tourlyon.  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray felt  it  by  instinct. 

*'  That  is  a  pretty  rose,'  she 
said.     *  Do  you  know  it?' 

'  Tes.  I  forget  its  name.  Aunt 
Lucia  has  it,'  said  Pauline  gently. 

*  And  it  is  in  the  Eectory  garden 
too.  How  odd  it  is  to  be  so  far 
away !' 

'  You  have  been  such  a  home- 
bird  all  your  life,'  said  her  mother, 

*  but  you  don't  eigoy  things  any 
the  less,  I  think.' 
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*  O  no — ^moie ;  but  one  mider- 
sUndB  the  meaning  of  things,  and 
— ycu  know/,  said  Pauline,  laying 
heT  hand  on  her  mother*8. 

Mis.  Mowbiaj  held  it  fast  for 
a  momentb  Neither  she  nor  Paul- 
ine was  often  demonstrative,  bat 
their  thoughts  were  both  gone  the 
same  way,  to  hilly  sheep-walks  by 
an  Engluh  sea,  whose  waters  rose 
and  fell  against  gray  shelving 
cliffs.  That  old  house  under  the 
hill  had  its  music  in  the  air,  the 
wild  song  of  the  sea ;  and  when 
the  wind  was  blowing,  those  pines 
on  the  crest  joined  in  with  their 
.£olian  harp. 

Here,  in  France,  a  distant  band 
was  playing  airs  from  an  opera, 
and  then,  like  a  grand  protest 
£tom  more  earnest  days,  the  cathe- 
dral chimes  broke  out  suddenly, 
followed  by  St.  Martin's  deep 
tones,  and  the  more  distant  voice 
of  other  belMes.  Pauline  looked 
up  smiling  at  her  mother.  Just 
then,  round  the  turn  in  the  path 
close  to  where  they  were  sitting, 
came  her  father,  and  with  him  the 
melancholy  Frenchman. 

Mr.  Mowbray  introduced  the 
Marquis  de  Matd^viier  to  his  wife 
and  daughter  with  quite  an  air  of 
triumph,  a  sort  of '  I  told  you  so.' 
Gerard's  face  had  brightened  won- 
derfuUy.  He  smiled  as  he  looked 
from  one  to  the  other  of  his  new 
acquaintances — the  charming  ori- 
ginal Englishman^  his  wife  with 
her  handsome  kindly  face,  his 
loyely  daughter. 

^It  is  the  most  extraordinary 
thing,  madame/  he  said  to  Mrs. 
Mowbray;  'Monsieur  Mowbray 
knew  my  father  in  Paris  long 
ago— in  iBciy  he  had  the  honour 
of  helping  him  to  write  a  book. 
But  we  meet  with  so  few  English 
books  in  Fiance,  monsieur,  I 
really  do  not  know  what  it  was ; 
I  should  have  so  much  pleasure 
in  reading  it.' 

'You  shall  hfiYe  it/  said  Mr. 


Mowbray;  'but  it  never  had  much 
success.      I  called  it  Studie$  in 

• 

the  Great  French  Betfoluiion.  M. 
de  Maul^vrier  most  kindly  got 
admittance  for  me  to  some  of  tiie 
oldest  and  finest  libraries  in  Paris 
and  elsewhere ;  and  he  gave  me 
a  good  Many  notes  of  his  own — 
stories,  traditions,  and  so  forth. 
But  the  book  was  too  Royalist  in 
tone  to  take  much  with  the  pub- 
lic. Your  family  is  still  Legitimist, 
I  suppose  V 

'  Certainly,  monsieur.' 

*  And  yet  your  brothers  are  in 
the  army !' 

The  Marquis  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. *  France  and  the  Bepublic 
are  not  yet  the  same  thing,'  he 
said ;  '  they  have  not  yet  made  it 
impossible  for  us  to  serve  our 
country.  There  are  only  three 
ways  open  to  old-fashioned  peo- 
ple like  us — the  church,  the  army, 
and  the  navy ;  or  else  we  do  no- 
thing.' 

'Is  that  your  casef  said  Mr. 
Mowbray. 

'Yes,'  answered  Gerard,  with 
something  like  a  sigh.  But  then 
he  looked  up,  and  quite  accident- 
ally met  Pauline's  eyes  looking  at 
him  with  the  same  interest  as 
before.  Something  seemed  to  tell 
him  that  these  suddenly  found 
people  were  his  friends;  that 
they  liked  him,  were  glad  to  see 
him,  cared  to  know  his  history. 
And  he  felt  the  sort  of  exaltation 
that  a  knight  *  of  old  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  felt  under  the  eyes 
of  his  lady,  whether  she  oared  for 
him  or  not. 

'We  are  generally  alone  at 
Maulevrier,  my  mother  and  I,' 
he  said ;  '  I  hunt,  and  shoot^  and 
play  the  piano,  that  is  all.  I  do 
not  dislike  it,  except  now  and 
then  when  I  grow  restless.' 

'  And  then,  I  suppose,  you  try 
what  Tourlyon  gaieties  will  do  for 
you,'  said  Mr.  Mowbray. 

*  Tourlyon    gaieties — ^ah,    no  1' 
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aaid  G^raid.  *  I  came  heie  to  see 
my  brother,  aiid  some  people — 
old  neighbours — who  are  Uying 
here.  Madame,  Monsieur  Mow- 
bray is  making  me  talk  of  nothing 
but  myselfl  May  I  hope  that 
you  and  mademoiselle  are  amusing 
yourselves  well  in  France  1' 

*Very  well,  thank  you,*  said 
Mrs.  Mowbray.  '  We  are  all  fond 
of  travelling,  and  the  best  part  of 
it  is  that  one  makes  pleasant  ac- 
quaintances.' 

*■  I  have  never  been  abroad  be- 
fore,' said  Pauline,  'so  it  is  aU 
deli^tful  to  me.  Have  you  ever 
been  in  England  7 

'  Never,  mademoiselle.  I  have 
often  wished  to  go  there,  but  we 
French  people  are  such  terrible 
stay-at-homes.  Once  I  went  with 
my  mother  into  Spain.  One  can 
do  that  more  easily ;  there  is  no 
sea  to  cross.' 

'You  don't  mean  to  say  you 
would  mind  the  sea  l'  exclaimed 
Mr.  Mowbray. 

'  For  mysdf,  no.  I  was  think- 
ing of  my  mother.' 

Gerard  hardly  knew  what  he 
was  saying :  he  was  struck  with 
wonder  and  delight  at  being 
addressed  by  Pauline  without 
hesitation,  as  if  it  was  quite  a 
natural  thing  for  them  to  talk 
together.  He  had  read  of  £ng- 
lii^  girls  in  books,  but  they  had 
not  prepared  him  for  this  reality ; 
books  never  do. 

Victor  had  gone  out  «with  L6on 
immediately  after  dinner,  and  the 
Marquis  thought  he  might  devote 
himself  for  that  evening  to  his 
new  friends.  He  only  just  re- 
membered his  father,  who  had 
died  when  he  was  a  child ;  but 
there  was  an  attraction  for  him 
in  any  one  who  had  known  his 
father ;  thus  Mr.  Mowbray's  beau- 
tiful daughter  was  not  his  only 
claim  to  Gerard's  regard.  They 
all  walked  together  up  the  street 
to  the  cathedral 


The  Place  Notre  Dame  was  half 
surrounded  with  gray  old  palaces, 
the  Hotel  de  Yille,  the  Palais  de 
Justice ;  but  on*  the  right*  there 
was  a  row  of  tall  houses,  where 
poor  people  lived.  These  were 
partly  wooden,  partly  clothed  in 
overlapping  slates.  Their  roofs 
went  up  in  curious  peaks;  the 
black  beams  of  each  nodding  gable 
were  aU  warped  and  crooked  with 
age ;  but  every  window  was  gay 
with  flowers,  and  bright-faced 
women  in  snowy  caps  clattered  in 
and  out  of  the  low  dark  shops  be- 
low. Across  the  eastern  side  of 
the  square  lay  the  west  front  of 
the  cathedral  The  sun  was  sink- 
ing behind  the  turrets  of  the 
Hdtel  de  Ville  opposite;  the 
square  was  in  shadow ;  but  a^lory 
of  evening  light  glowed  on  the 
roughgranite  £ace  of  the  cathedral. 
The  great  doorways  lay  in  the 
shade  that  was  quickly  advancing 
upwards ;  but  the  upper  half  of 
the  two  towers,  with  the  rich 
carving  of  their  fa9ades,  the  im- 
mense rose-window,  the  rows  and 
groups  of  statues  that  stood  so- 
lemnly in  their  places,  battered 
and  worn  with  the  storms  and 
wars  of  six  or  seven  hundred 
years,  yet  in  their  old  age  more 
grand  and  beautiful  than,  ever, 
were  still  in  the  full  golden  sun- 
shine of  that  June  evening.  Paul- 
ine never  forgot  her  first  visit  to 
Tourlyon  Cathedral.  She  and  her 
father  and  mother  and  Gerard  de 
Maul^vrier  walked  together  across 
the  square,  where  white  and  gray 
doves  were  flying  round  the 
towers  above  their  heads  in  the 
quiet  air.  They  passed  the  little 
stall  of  'objets  de  pi6t^,'  and 
went  into  the  great  doorway,  where 
in  the  sudden  twilight  the  poor 
blind  man  was  sitting,  rattling 
sous  in  a  tin  mug.  Then  into 
the  vastness,  silence,  and  almost 
darkness  of  the  cathedral. 

Pauline  had  learnt  a  great  deal 
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ficom  her  father  about  styles  of 
architecture;  bat  she  had  also 
learnt  from  him  to  look  first  on 
the  spiritual  side  of  things,  to 
ignore  guide-books  and  measure- 
mentSy  and  to  trust  always  to  her 
own  impressions.  To  be  sure,  he 
was  hunseK  better  than*  most 
guide-books ;  for,  having  spent 
many  years  of  his  younger  life 
abroad,  and  knowing  history  per- 
fectly well,  he  always  knew  what 
to  look  for  and  find  in  every  town. 
There  was  a  faint  smell  of  incense 
hovering  among  those  heavy  pil- 
lars. Through  the  west  window 
a  flood  of  coloured  light  poured 
in  across  the  church,  and^  flowing 
as  far  as  the  eastern  bays  of  the 
choir,  lingered  on  the  high  altar, 
the  decorations  of  which  glittered 
like  plates  of  gold.  A  few  women, 
a  priest,  a  workman  or  two,  were 
kneeling  here  and  there,  espe- 
cially before  the  altars  in  the 
many  side-chapels,  with  their  pic- 
tures, and  stands  of  candles,  and 
pots  of  artificial  flowers.  The 
whole  thing  made  a  strange  im- 
pression on  an  English  girl,  used 
to  the  trim  cathedrals  of  her 
native  country.  In  this  great 
stately  old  nave  everything  seem- 
ed so  rough  and  homely;  it  be- 
longed to  the  people,  this  church. 
There  was  a  wild  picturesqueness, 
a  naturalness  about  it  all ;  even 
its  flimsy  decorations  seemed  as  if 
they  had  been  put  there  by 
faithful  souls  who  knew  no  het- 
ter. 

The  choir-gates  were  locked^ 
and  it  was  too  late  to  see  the 
tombs  and  treasures  of  the  cathe- 
dral. They  walked  round  the 
side-aisles  of  the  nave,  saying 
little.  The  Frenchman  especially 
was  sUent,  showing  none  of  the 
irreverence  that  Pauline  had  been 
told  by  some  people  to  expect 
from  his  nation,  "^en  they  came 
out  again  into  the  Place  Notie 


Dame,  the  shadows  had  climbed 
and  climbed,  till  now  there 
was  only  one  touch  of  gilding 
sunlight  on  the  top  of  the  south- 
ern tower. 

'What  do  you  think  of  it, 
Pauline  V  said  her  father. 

'  I  don't  know,  papa ;  it  is  like 
life,'  said  Pauline. 

'Yes,  mademoiselle,'  said  the 
Marquis  earnestly.  'There  you 
see  the  life  of  our  people.  These 
statesmen  of  ours,  who  would  take 
it  all  away,  they  are  simply  kill- 
ing France,  do  you  see  1  and  it  is 
suicide  to  kill  one's  country.' 

'Ah!  Do  you  speak  so  strongly 
as  thatf  said  Mr.  Mowbray. 
'  Come  along,  then ;  let  us  talk 
politics,  because  I  don't  altogether 
agree  with  you.' 

'  As  you  please,  monsieur ;  but 
I  hate  politics,  and  know  no- 
thing about  them,'  said  Gerard. 
'  I  can  only  tell  you  my  convic- 
tions.' 

'  And  they  are  that  all  the  old 
ways  are  the  best  V 

'  Kot  at  all,'  said  G^rd,  with 
emphasis. 

Mrs.  Mowbray  and  her  daughter 
did  not  yawn,  like  M.  de  Brye's 
dog^  as  they  listened  to  the  views 
of  this  young  Royalist ;  for  they, 
like  many  other  peoplfs  who  get 
all  their  knowledge  of  France 
from  a  Paris  correspondent  or 
some  disinterested  person  who  has 
travelled  about  among  the  large 
towns,  gathering  information  from 
lawyers,  doctors,  xQanufacturers, 
and  so  forth,  did  not  know  much 
of  that  laige  silent  class  which  M.  de 
Maul^vrier  represented.  A  class 
which  has  only  to  get  free  of 
its  own  and  other  people's  preju- 
dices to  be  a  fit  leader  for  any 
civiHsed  nation.  But  true  civili- 
sation is  still  &r  away,  and  the 
reign  of  the  educated  is  farther 
still,  and  seems  to  retire,  instead 
of  advancing,  so  that  the  best 
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among  the  French  are  likely  to 
get  less  and  less  of  theii  fisdr  shaze 
in  ruling  their  country. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Pauline's  new  fbiend. 

Pauline  did  not  sleep  well 
that  night;  her  dreams  were 
troubled,  .  and  she  woke  early 
in  the  morning  to  listen  to  the 
striking  hours  as  they  went  by, 
and  to  the  noises  in  the  wak- 
ing street — heavy  wheels  rum- 
bling, whips  cracking,  sabots  clat- 
tering. Slie  lay  awake  thinking 
of  the  day  before,  of  her  father's 
strange  meeting  with  M.  de  Mau- 
l^Trier.  She  asked  herself  what 
made  this  new  acquaintance  so 
different  from  an  Englishman, 
and,  in  fact,  from  every  one  she 
had  ever  met?  She  thought  of 
him  as  she  had  looked  at  him — 
frankly,  simply,  and  intently, 
without  any  attempt  to  deceive 
herself  about  the  interest  she  felt 
in  him.  She  was  very  happy,  for 
she  was  only  a  girl,  after  all.  The 
sweetest  little  smile  was  curling 
her  lips  as  she  wondered  whether 
they  would  see  much  of  him  to-day. 

She  went  out  before  breakfast 
with  her  father.  They  wandered 
through  the  old  blackened  streets, 
full  of  life  and  colour,  where 
people  paused  in  their  work,  and 
smiled  their  admiration  of  the 
'  beUe  Anglaise '  as  she  went  by. 
Here  and  there  a  low  stone  arch 
carried  the  street  over  a  quiet 
little  dark  stream,  which  stole 
along  between  the  backs  of  tall 
old  houses,  their  walls  stained 
with  ev^  shade  of  green  and 
brown  dampness.  The  lower  half 
of  such  a  picture  would  have  been 
dismal  enough  if  the  windows 
had  not  had  flowers  in  them, 
with  long  green  tendrils  running 
down  to  the  water;  while  the 


broad  bright  sunshine  flowed 
down  between  the  nodding  roofs, 
lighting  up  the  dormer  windows, 
with  their  square  black  coifis,  and 
the  long  p<de8  that  stuck  out  of 
them,  where  blue  blouses  and 
.  shirts  were  hanging  out  to  dry. 

Further  on,  Mr.  Mowbray  and 
Pauline  came  out  of  these  narrow 
streets  upon  a  quiet  little  quay  by 
the  Yonne,  not  many  yards  above 
one  of  the  large  bridges,  but  quite 
out  of  the  way  of  traffic.  The 
gardens  of  private  houses  ran 
down  to  the  river  here ;  there 
were  willows  hanging  over  comers 
of  gray  wall,  and  lightly  dipping 
themselves  into  the  clear  green 
water.  A  great  washing  was 
going  on.  Each  garden  had  its 
door  opening  on  a  little  patch  of 
stones  by  the  river's  brink,  and 
at  almost  every  one  an  old  woman 
or  a  girl  was  busy  beating  and 
rinsing  her  clothes.  By  th,e  quay 
there  wa3  a  long  wooden  shed 
full  of  w6men;  they  knelt  in 
boxes  on  the  green  slippery 
planks,  and  washed  and  talked, 
and  mi^de  the  place  ring  with 
laughter. 

Mr.  Mowbray  began  to  talk  to 
an  old  woman  who  was  standing 
by,  and  several  merry-faced  girls 
stopped  their  work  to  listen,  with 
eyes  fixed  on  him  and  Pauline. 
There  was  nothing  rude  or  un- 
pleasant in  iheir  stare.  '  Pauline 
was  attracted  by  their  sweet  bright 
faces,  and  went  close  up  to  the 
shed  to  talk  to  them;  but  then 
they  were  seized  with  shyness. 
They  laughed,  and  set  to  work 
again,  making  great  splashes  in 
the  water.  The  air  seemed  full 
of  sunshine ;  the  laughing  voices 
rippled  with  the  river. 

Then  the  finishing  touch  was 
given  to  the  interest  of  that  morn- 
ing by  the  sudden  appeaianee  of 
Monsieur  de  Maul^vrior.  His 
brother  Victor  was  wi&  him. 
G6rard  introduced  him  to    his 
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English  ■eqnaintmices.  Both 
yoimg  men  ahook  hands  with 
Mr.  Mowbray,  and  made  low 
bows  to  PanUne.  The  blanchis- 
senses  were  forgotten,  and  they  all 
walked  together  •  to  the  bridge, 
which  brought  them  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  Bne  Notre  Dame. 

Pauline  thought  that^  after  all, 
the  difference  between  French 
and  £ng^h  gentlemen  was  not  so 
very  great  She  walked  on  in 
^nt  with  Gerard,  up  the  long 
winding  street,  while  her  father 
followed  with  Victor.  Her  com- 
panion began  asking  for  her 
mother,  and  hoping  that  she  was 
not  too  fatigued.  Then  he  ex- 
plained that  he  and  his  brother 
were  engaged  to  break&st  with 
some  friends,  but  that  he  could  not 
let  the  morning  pass  without  see- 
ing those  other  friends  that  he 
had  made  so  unexpectedly. 

Gerard  was  not  a  man  of  much 
conversation.  He  could  talk  to 
Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Brye, 
when  it  was  his  duty  and  did  not 
interest  him;  he  had  also  been 
aUe  to  talk  last  night,  when  Mr. 
Mowbray  drew  him  out  on  poli- 
ties. He  could  talk  for  hours 
with  people  who  knew  and  under- 
stood him — such  as  his  old  tutor, 
M.  Olivier;  but  with  a. young 
Enghshwoman,  whom  he  admired 
hopelessly  and  beyond  expression, 
the  finding  of  wordf  was  a  serious 
difficulty.  Pauline  hardly  realised 
the  impression  she  had  made  on 
this  tall  Frenchman  with  his 
melancholy  eyes.  There  certainly 
was  a  chann  about  him ;  she  felt 
sorry  for  him,  and  supposed  he 
was  not  used  to  talking  to  girls. 
So  she  talked  to  him,  looking  up 
with  the  sweet  unconsciousness 
which  other  people,  before  Gerard 
de  Maul^vrier,  had  found  irresis- 
tible. She  told  him  how  they 
had  been  walking  through  the 
old  streets,  and  making  friends 
with  the  irosherwomen. 


*  How  cheerful  they  all  look  P 
she  said.  '  Our  poor  people  at 
home  are  not  really  discontented, 
I  think,  but  they  look  so  grave 
about  everything.  Most  of  yours 
seem  light-hearted.  The  women 
especially  have  such  good  fiBkces.' 

'Still,  French  people  are  sadder 
than  they  used  to  be,'  said  Gerard. 
'But  you  are  right — they  are 
very  good,  our  peasants.  They 
bear  their  misfortunes  well,  and 
struggle  on  to  better  times.  You 
do  not  know  many  of  the  French^ 
mademoiselle  Y 

'No,  very  few,'  said  Pauline, 
smiling.  'I  ought  not  to  hav» 
any  opinion  about  them  yet' 

'  All  that  you  have  said  is  per- 
fectly right/  answered  Gerard. 
'  But  I  was  thinking  you  cannot 
judge  two  nations  from  the  same 
point  devue.  Monsieur  Mowbray, 
your  father,  knows  us  very  weU. 
Why  has  he  never  brought  you 
to  France  before  V 

'He  thought  I  should  under- 
stand it  all  better  if  I  did  not  see 
it  till  I  was  grown  up,'  said 
Pauline.  'That  was  one  reason. 
Then  we  are  not  at  all  rich — ^there 
are  a  good  many  of  us — '  she 
stopped,  colouring  a  little;  and 
then,  seeing  that  he  was  looking 
and  listening  with  the  deepest 
interest,  she  thought  she  had 
better  go  on.  'I  have  five  bro- 
thers and  sisters.  All  that  makes 
it  not  easy  to  get  away.' 

'Ah !  and  your  brothers  are  very 
happy  Y  said  Gerard,  half  in  the 
tone  of  a  q^uestion. 

'  They  are  like  other  boys,  dear 
troublesome  fellows,'  said  Pauline. 
'  It  is  hard  work  to  amuse  them 
on  a  wet  day.' 

'  Do  you  amuse  them  ?  They 
*  are  very  fortunate — it  ought  not 
to  be  hard  work.  I  picture  to 
myself  an  English  home  as  some- 
thing so  cheerful  and  contented,' 
said  G6rard.  'Every  one  with 
his  own  taste ;  books  and  muac 
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all  over  the  house ;  dogs,  hoises, 
children.  Are  you  really  so  happji 
mademoiselle  V 

*  I  think  we  are  very  happy, 
though  we  don't  always  know  it,' 
answered  Pauline.  'At  least — ' 
she  stopped  herself  again,  and 
looked  a  little  grave. 

'At  least — *  he  repeated,  in  a 
low  voice. 

'  O,  nothing  !  Are  you  fond  of 
the  sear 

'  I  love  it  veiy  much.' 

*  Then  you  would  like  my  home. 
It  is  five  minutes'  walk  £rom  the 
sea,  in  a  hollow  of  the  downs,  with 
fir-trees  up  above,  and  such  lovely 
flowers.  Things  grow  there  as 
well  as  .in  Devonshire.  Myrtles 
and  camellias  stay  out  of  doors 
aU  the  winter.' 

'  Have  you  any  neighbours  V 

*  0,  yes ;  we  are  close  to  a  town. 
We  look  down  over  it.  So  of 
course  there  are  plenty  of  peo- 
ple. And  what  is  your  home 
like?' 

'  My  home  I  It  is  in  a  desert. 
You  cannot  imagine  anything  more 
lonely.  An  old  tumbledown 
house,  standing  in  the  midst  of 
forests,  where  we  hunt  the  woKand 
the  wild  boar.  The  nearest  town 
is  three  leagues  ofi^  and  we  have 
no  neighbours  but  the  peasants. 
Except  the  cur^ ;  but  you  would 
hardly  call  him  society,  though  he 
is  a  most  enlightened  man ' 

'  You  and  your  mother  live 
there  alone  V 

'Generally.  My  brothers  are 
not  often  there.' 

'  Madame  de  Maulevrier  must 
be  very  dull  sometimes.  Is  there 
no  one  with  her  now  V 

'  Ko  ;  she  is  alone.  But  she 
finds  a  great  deal  to  do.  She  is 
very  piractical,  and  I  have  never 
heard  her  complain.' 

Just  then  an  idea  rashed  into 
his  mind  and  took  possession  of 
it.  Could  anything  be  a  more 
strange  *and  poetical  contrast — ^a 


more  interesting  adventure — ^than 
to  bring  this  English  girl  to  visit 
his  mother  at  Maulevrier ) 

'Ah,  mademoiselle,'  he  said, 
'  could  you  understand  that  such 
a  place  as  Maulevrier  is  not  al- 
ways sad  and  desolate)  When 
the  trees  are  all  in  leaf,  and  the 
birdtf  singing,  and  the  clouds 
chasing  each  other  across  that 
waving  plain  of  forest — ^yes,  there 
are  days  when  you  would  feel  a 
solemn  cheerfulness,  a  satisfaction 
in  being  alive ;  for,  after  all,  there 
is  as  much  life  in  the  country  as 
in  the  town.  Or  have  you  a  great 
dread  of  being  far  from  crowds  1' 

Something  in  Pauline  answered 
instantly  to  his  enthusiastic  tone. 
She  looked  up  at  him  with  smiling 
eyes. 

*  I  believe  your  home  is  very 
beautiful !'  she  said.  *  I  don't 
think  I  ever  saw  anything  like  it' 

'  If  you  would  only  come  and 
see  it,  then  !  Do  not  Bay  no  at 
once  I  I  should  have  much  to 
show  you— and  Monsieur  and 
.Madame  Mowbray.  I  could  give 
him  materials  for  another  book ; 
we  have  old  stories  enough  in 
our  family.  Would  you  be  very 
much  ennuyee,  mademoiselle, 
with  a  few  days  at  Maulevrier  1' 

'  I  am  Bure  I  should  enjoy  it 
very  much  indeed,'  said  Pauline, 
and  perhaps  she  looked  even  more. 
*But  I  donit  know — you  must 
settle  it  with  papa.' 

*0f  course  I  shall  arrange  it 
all.  A  thousand  thanks,  made- 
moiselle. You  are  too  good.  You 
make  me  the  happiest  man  in  the 
world.' 

He  certainly  looked  happy 
enough,  as  they  stopped  at  the 
hotel  entrance  to  wait  for  the 
others,  who  were  a  few  yards  be- 
hind. He  was  smiling;  there 
was  colour  in  his  face,  and  a  sort 
of  glow  in  his  eyes,  as  he  stood 
and  looked  at  her.  It  seemed  as 
if,  in  this  girl's  presence,  all  his 
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troubles  were  forgotten,  his  me- 
lancholy had  vaniahed ;  he  could 
realise  nothing  but  her.  Victor, 
as  he  walked  np  with  Mr.  Mow- 
bray, stared  at  his  brother,  smiled 
a  UttJe,  and  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. None  of  the  others  noticed 
this.  Something  was  said  about 
meeting  in  the  public  gardens  in 
the  afternoon,  where  the  band  of 
Leon's  regiment  was  to  play.  Then 
Paulioe  and  her  father  turned  into 
the  hotel,  and  the  young  men  put 
their  hats  on  and  walked  up  the 
street  together. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

COMPLICATIONS. 

Victor  deMaul^vbier  listened 
quietly  to  his  brother's  praises  of 
the  English  people.  He  allowed 
that  Mr.  Mowbray  was  intelligent 
and  that  his  daughter  was  pretty. 
But  he  was  unlike  most  of  his 
coontiymen  in  having  no  fancy 
for  the  English,  and  he  only 
thought  these  good  specimens  of 
a  disagreeable  nation. 

'  You  think  her  pretty  P  said 
Gerard  rather  indignantly.  '  She 
is  beautiful !' 

'  Ah,  pardon !  that  is  a  great 
word,'  said  Victor.  'A  bright 
complexion — she  has  lived  on 
bread-and-milk — and  a  pair  of 
fine  blue  eyes.  'Sjsi  history  is 
written  on  her  face.  An  amiable, 
contented  young  woman — nothing 
more.' 

'  Can  any  one  be  so  blind  !'  ex- 
claimed Gerard.  *•  That  is  all  you 
can  see  in  Mademoiselle  Mow- 
bray's face  I  And  indeed,  if  there 
was  nothing  more,  what  you  de- 
scribe scarcely  deserves  con- 
tempt.' 

'  Contempt !  my  dear  brother, 
you  quite  misunderstand  me,'  said 
Victor,  perceiving  that  Gerard 
was  inclined  to  be  angry.  '  That 
ingenuous  freshness  has  no  doubt 


a  beauty  of  its  own.    I  only  say 
that  it  does  not  attract  ma' 

.*  Ah,  I  remember — you  do  not 
believe  in  good  women.* 

'  £ut  certainly,  when  did  I  say 
thatr 

Gerard  was  silent  Presently 
Victor  laughed  good-humouredly, 
and  went  on,    * 

*I  am  ready  to  admire  your 
English  ladies,  mon  cher,  as  much 
as  you  please ;  and  as  to  the  father, 
he  is  an  amusing  man,  and  speaks 
French  well.  Do  you  mean  to 
introduce  them  to  Madame  de 
Brye  V 

*  Most  likely,  this  afternoon,' 
said  Gerard.  '  And  there  is  an- 
other thing  I  mean  to  do — to  ask 
them  to  Maul^vrier.' 

'  Indeed  T  said  Victor,  with  a 
little  movement  of  surprised  re- 
signation. 'What  will  our  mo- 
ther say  to  that  1  But  you  know 
best' 

\  She  is  always  glad  to  see  any 
one  who  knew  our  father.  And 
I  wish  to  show  them  that  country, 
it  will  be  new  to  them ;  they  have 
nothing  like  it  in  England.' 

'  England  is  too  small  to  hold 
Maul^vrier,'  said  Victor.  '  But 
do  you  think  this  plan  is  the  very 
wisest  you  could  have  made  1  Con- 
sidering ever3f  thing — you  must 
forgive  me,  but  I  am  the  most 
prudent  man  in  France — it  seems 
to  me  that  just  now  you  have  a 
good  deal  on  your  hands.  There 
might  be  complications ;  I  would 
reflect,  if  I  were  you.' 

'  I  don*.t  know  what  you  mean 
by  complications,'  said  Gerard; 
'  but  all  that  is  too  late  now.  I 
suggested  it  to  Mademoiselle 
Mowbray  just  now,  as  we  walked 
up  the  street' 

'  Is  it  possible  !'  said  Victor ; 
'  then  I  have  nothing  more  to  say. 
When  will  it  be  f  You  will  write 
to  my  mother,  of  course.' 

'I  don't  know;  next  week. 
She  will  send  the  c»leche,  and  I 
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ahall  go  with  them ;  you  too,  I 
suppose  f 

'There  will  not  he  room  'for 
me/  said  Victor.  '  Let  me  see, 
I  shall  go  on  before,  and  prepare 
madame  for  her  visitors.  Cliquet 
will  let  me  have  a  dog- cart,  or 
else  I  shall  go  by  train.' 

'You  must  n6t  prejudice  her 
against  them.' 

'  Not  I :  I  shall  tell  her  exactly 
what  you  say  about  them.  Voilci ! 
The  strongest  Anglophile  could 
not  do  more  than  that.' 

Gerard  felt  nothing  but  plea- 
sure at  his  brother's  change  of 
tone.  He  and  Victor  had  always 
been  good  friends,  though  as  differ- 
ent as  two  young  men  could  be. 
And  now,  when  his  brothers  had 
just  given  up  their  rights  to  him 
so  readily,  he  felt  as  if  he  owed 
them  all  something  more  than 
ordinary  regard. 

They  arrived  in  eicellent  spirits 
at  the  house  on  the  boulevard. 
Mademoiselle  de  Brye  had  been 
dreading  this  visit,  haunted  by 
the  talk  and  the  parting  of  yester- 
day. She  thought  G^raid  was 
angry  with  her,  and,  with  all  her 
indifference  to  him,  the  idea  was 
disagreeable.  But  to  her  surprise 
he  came  fai  looking  happier  than 
she  had  ever  seen  him,  and  in  his 
greeting  of  herseK  she  saw  no 
sign  of  his  remembering  their  little 
quarrel  of  the  day  before.  This 
again  displeased  Fran9oise,  and 
chilled  any  small  feeling  of  re- 
pentance she  might  have  had.* 
She  thought  this  man  was  too 
provoking,  one  day  expecting  such 
great  things  from  her,  such  absurd 
exaltations,  and  looking  miserable 
aU  the  time ;  the  next,  showing 
no  particular  interest  in  her,  but 
full  of  a  new  life  and  brightness 
that  she  could  not  understand. 
What  was  to  be  made  of  such  a 
fianc^  as  this  1 

Fran9oise  listened  with  lowered 
eyelashes  as    he  talked   to   her 


father  and  mother  in  the  salon 
after  breakfast,  and  told  them  of 
his  new  English  acquaintances. 
M.  de  Brye  was  deeply  interested. 
Madame  de  Brye  looked  a  Kttle 
stiff ;  she  knew  no  English,  and 
in  her  mind  felt  scornful  of  them. 
But  she  listened  attentively  to  all 
Gerard  had  to  say. 

Victor,  who  had  been  standing 
in  the  window,  moved  gradually 
round  behind  a  sofa,  till  he  found 
himself  near  Fran9oi3e.  She  was 
'quite  aware  of  this  manoeuvre,  and 
welcomed  him  with  a  slight,  con- 
scious smilQ.  Victor's  manner  was 
friendly  and  admiring ;  there  was 
also  a  shade  of  sentiment  in  it,  or 
rather  of  interest,  such  as  a  young 
man  might  naturally  feel  towards 
his  future  sister-in-law?  Fran- 
noise's  odd  little  face  softened  as 
he  talked  to  her.  It  was  rather 
adventurous  of  him  to  arrange  a 
private  conversation  in  this  way ; 
however,  she  was  anything  but 
annoyed.  Victor  talked  about 
meeting  in  the  gardens  that  after- 
noon, about  Leon's  regiment,  and 
then  about  his  own.  Then  he 
suddenly  went  back  to  old  days  at 
the  Maison  Blanche,  asking  her  if 
she  remembered  this  and  that 
adventure  among  squirrels,  and 
chestnuts,  and  wild  flowers. 

'  I  am  glad  you  are  coming  there 
this  summer,'  he  said.  '  It  will 
be  like  old  times  again.' 

'Shall  you  be  there  1'  asked 
FrauQoise.  '  I  do  not  know  about 
old  days.  I  think  I  shall  die  of 
dismalness.  It  is  tme,  I  never 
think  of  those  woods  without' 
shivering.  When  one  was  a  child, 
it  was  amusing  enough.  But 
will  not  you  be  gone  back  to  your 
regimentf 

*  Not  at  first,  I  hope,'  said  Vic- 
tor. *  I  must  pay  a  long  visit  to 
Maul^vrier.  To  begin  with,  there 
Trill  be  Gerard's  English  Mends 
to  entertain.' 

*  Are  they  going  there  1 1  should 
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like  to  see  them.  I  hare  some-; 
times  seen  Bngliah  in  Paris,  and 
they  always  look  so  odd;  they 
have  the  air — ^how  shall  I  say  it  1 
— of  wearing  clothes  made  for 
somebody  else.' 

Madame  de  Brye  had  now 
found  out  that  her  daughter  and 
Victor  de  Maul^vrier  were  chat- 
tering together  in  a  comer.  So 
she  left  the  Comte  and  Gerard  to 
their  talk  about  England,  and  ad- 
vanced towards  these  two.  She' 
also  liked  Victor,  who  was  more 
comprehensible  than  his  brother 
to  the  osnal  run  of  minds. 

*Well,  Monsieur  Victor,*  said 
she  graciously, '  are  you,  too,  in 
love  with  these  Euglish  ladies  f 

*  An  iinpossible  state  of  things, 
madame,  as  long  as  I  live  among 
French  ladies/  answered  Victor. 

'Ah«  I  am  glad  you  are  so 
patriotic.  Your  brother  seems 
quite  carried  away.  And  Mon- 
sieur L6on — ^has  he  lost  his  heart 
toer 

'  He  has  not  had  the  honour  of 
being  introduced  to  them.  But 
I  thmk  I  can  answer  for  Leon's 
iaithfalness,'  said  Victor.  *You 
must  foigive  Gerard,  madame. 
He  is  something  of  a  poet ;  and 
thoee  sort  of  people  have  their 
fimcies.' 

'  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
him/  said  Madame  de  Brye,  smil- 
ing a  little  contemptuously.  '  Seri- 
ously, though,  what  are  these 
people  f  Are  they  noble  ?  Ought 
one  to  take  any  notice  of  them  V 

*  Not  noble,  I  think,'  said  Vic- 
tor. *  But  trtebien.  They  might 
very  well  be  somebody  in  their 
own  country.  Their  naine  is 
Mowbray.' 

'Ahy  Mowbray!  That  is  not 
so  impossible  as  many  English 
names,'  said  Madame  de  Brye. 

Victor  considered  himself  a 
great  philosopher  of  the  Cynic 
school,  if  his  pontion  was  to  be 
d^ned  strictly.     Feeling  himself 


superior  to.  his  fellow-mortals,  he 
liked  to  watch  and  dissect  their 
motives.  The  weaknesses  of  other 
people  were  a  source  of  quiet 
amusement  to  him.  Having  al- 
ways expected,  and  been  prepared 
for,  the  arrangement  which  was 
to  shelve  him  as  a  younger  bio« 
ther  for  life,  he  took  it  as  a  neces- 
sary part  of  life,  a  disagreeable 
necessity.  Perhaps  this  shutting 
up  of  the  gates  of  ambition  was 
more  painful  to  him  than  to  either 
of  his  cheerful  young  brothers, 
L^n  and  Jules,  because  he  had  a 
good  deal  of  worldly  cleverness ;  but 
no  one  was  likely  to  find  out  that 
Victor  ever  felt  himself  wronged. 

This  afternoon  he  was  amused 
by  Madame  de  Brye's  curiosity 
about  the  EngliBh  ladies.  She 
was  dying  to  see  them,  that  was 
quite -plain,  and  to  know  all  about 
them,  though  she  did  not  choose 
to  ^k  many  questions.  Gerard's 
new  enthusiasm  interested  her 
much  more  than  it  did  her 
daughter,  who  was  painfully  indif- 
ferent So  Victor  thought  at  first ; 
but,  after  all,  he  was  not  sure. 
Fran^oise  looked  across  at  G^rd, 
and  he  thought  that  in  the  glance 
there  was  both  anger  and  wounded 
pride.  This  was  a  little  beyond 
Victor's  understanding,  for  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  interview 
yesterday.  Did  Fanni  like  Gerard 
80  much  that  she  was  already  jeal- 
ous, and  could  not  bear  to  hear 
him  pndse  other  women  9  She  was 
certainly  a  strange  little  creature. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  they  all 
got  into  a  large  carriage  and  drove 
to  the  public  garden  at  the  other 
end  of  the  town.  There  they  got 
out,  and,  leaving  the  carriage  near 
the  gates,  walked  slowly  through 
the  broad  smooth  avenues.  Two 
or  three  fountains  were  playing ; 
the  high  jets  of  water  waved 
against  the  deep-blue  sky  like 
long  plumes  of  the  finest  silver 
feathers,  and  then  fiew  6ff  like 
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ahowen  of  diamonds  in  the  soft 
wind  that  was  blowing.  All 
about  the  fountains  theie  were 
brilliant  beds  of  flowers  and  tall 
groups  of  leafy  plants— aloes  with 
their  rare  white  flowers,  delicate 
grasses  that  rustled  and  trembled 
in  the  air.  From  this  centre 
branched  off  high  double  avenues 
of  elms,  with  a  floor  of  even 
gravel,  and  many  seats  in  the 
shade.  Xear  the  fountains,  on  a 
square  of  shady  grass,  stood  the 
gaily-painted  pavilion  where  the 
band  played.  The  garden  sloped 
down  southwards  to  the  river  and 
an  ornamental  bridge,  over  which 
crowds  of  people  came  flowing 
all  the  afternoon ;  there  was  room 
for  them  all.  Several  smart  car- 
riages, like  Madame  de  Brye's, 
were  drawn  up  near  the  gates; 
ladies  in  Paris  dresses,  a  good 
many  officers  in  uniform,  and 
little  boys  and  girls  in  em|)roi- 
dered  garments,  were  strolling 
about  tcdking  to  their  friends.  The 
good  bourgeoiBie  of  Tourlyon  was 
also  largely  represented  ;  and  all 
among  the  smartest  gowns  and 
bonnets  moved  dark -eyed  peasant- 
women  in  their  clean  frilled  caps 
— nothing  so  becoming  could 
have  been  bought  in  Paris — with 
their  merry  elves  of  children,  and 
their  husbands  in  black  caps  and 
clean  blouses. 

Monsieur  de  Brye  had  to  talk 
to  one  acquaintance  after  another. 
His  wife  and  daughter  wandered 
about  in  the  shade  with  the  two 
young  men,  while  the  band  play- 
ed a  spirited  battle-march,  almost 
a  dancing  measure.  Madame  de 
Brye,  taU  and  thin,  was  all  wrap- 
ped in  black  silk  and  lace;  she 
looked  distinguished,  and  waved 
her  large  black  fan  slowly.  Fran- 
9oise  was  entirely  dressed  in  blue. 
The  colour  was  not  very  becom- 
ing to  her,  and  made  her  look 
paler  than  usual;  but  she  was 
not  just  then  particularly  diBCon- 


tented.  Gerard,  perhaps  rather 
conscience-stricken,  had  taken 
possession  of  her  that  afternoon 
as  he  had  never  done  before.  He 
would  walk  beside  her  and  talk 
to  her;  and  though  slie  might 
have  found  Victor's  conversation 
more  amusing,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  feel  pleased  at  such  atten- 
tion from  Gerard.  To-day,  too, 
he  was  more  like  other  men ;  he 
did  not  sentimentalise,  but  tidked 
about  ordinary  things,  and  laugh- 
ed pleasantly  at  his  companion's 
sharp  little  remarks.  Fran9oise 
began  to  think  that  any  one  so 
handsome  and,  well-mannered 
could  not  make  himself  very  dis- 
agreeable ;  the  fog  that  veiled  her 
future  life  began  to  lift  a  little.  M. 
de  Maul^vrier  might,  of  course, 
be  less  absent-minded  ;  but  that 
was  his  natural  oddity,  which 
could  not  be  helped.  If  he  woiild 
only  be  cheerful  and  good-humour- 
ed, and  not  expect  impossibilities 
from  his  wife,  such  as  being  con- 
tent at  Maul^vrier,  they  might,, 
after  all,  get  on  tolerably  welL 

They  had  been  standing  in  a 
group  under  the  elm-trees,  near 
the  middle  fountain,  but  just  out 
of  reach  of  its  spray,  with  a  damp 
sweet  air  blowing  from  it  in  their 
faces.  Monsieur  de  Brye  was 
still  in  request  among  his  friends. 
lAou  had  come  up  to  them ;  he 
was  better  looking  than  Victor, 
and  made  a  very  handsome  little 
officer.  Seeing  that  Gerard  and 
Fran9oise  were  busy  talking  to 
each  other,  he  followed  Victor's 
example  in  devoting  himself  to 
Madame  de  Brye,  who  presently 
sat  down  on  a  bench  close  by, 
and  was  well  amused  with  a  talk- 
ative young  man  on  each  side  of 
her.  She  was  not  quite  at  ease 
in  letting  Frangoise  stand  apart 
with  Gerard,  though  they  were 
only  a  yard  or  two  away;  but 
none  of  her  acquaintances  were 
in  sight  at  the  moment^  and  ahe 
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thought  it  so  veiy  desiiable  that 
those  two  should  become  friends 
that  she  determiaed  to  indulge 
them  for  once.  So  they  stood 
theie  quite  k  TAnglaise  for  a  few 
minutes.  What  tiiey  were  talk- 
ing about  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say.  Paris,  the  fashion,  the 
theatres  —  these  were  favourite 
subjects  with  Fran^oise,  though 
she  knew  little  enough  of  them, 
(x^rard  knew  more  in  one  senpe, 
and  less  in  another.  He  hated 
Paris  in  theory,  and  thought  it 
the  centre  of  all  tyranny  and  dis- 
order. But  he  was  not  prejudiced 
enough  to  care  to  oppose  Franyoise 
in  her  little  ravings.  He  stood 
with  a  rather  dreamy  smile  on  his 
face,  listening  and  answering, 
sometimes  looking  away  with  a 
long  searching  gaze  round  the 
gardens.  Fran9oise  wondered 
once  or  twice  what  he  was  look- 
ing for ;  and  then  suddenly  caught 
sight  of  some  people  on  the  other 
side  of  the  great  fountain. 

'Ah,  there  they  are,  your  Eng- 
lish friends,'  she  said. 

G6rard  saw  them  too.  He 
hesitated  a  moment 

*  May  I  go  to  them  1  Madame 
de  Brye  was  good  enough  to  say 
that  I  might  introduce  them — ' 

*  O  yes,  go.  I  beg  you  will,' 
said  Fran9oise,  walking  back  to 
her  mother. 

Gerard  had  no  time  to  think  of 
her  as  he  hurried  round  the  foun- 
tain. There  was  the  object  of  his 
enthusiasm,  with  her  agreeable 
parents,  coming  smiling  to  meet 
him.  Miss  Mowbray's  eyes  looked 
bluer  than  ever  that  afternoon; 
she  too  might,  perhaps,  feel  that 
this  was  a  happy  occasion.  After 
a  few  minutes,  Gerard  remem- 
bered to  tell  Mrs.  Mowbray  that 
some  friends  of  his  were  most 
anxious  to  make  her  acquaint- 
ance. 

'They  have  a  house  here,'  he 
explained;    'but  they  are    old 


friends  and  neighbours  of  my 
family.  We  are  very  intimate 
with  them.  We  shall  find  them 
under  the  trees  yonder.' 

Madame  de  Brye,  however,  was 
polite  enough  to  meet  them  half- 
way. As  soon  as  she  saw  the 
party,  pointed  out  to  her  by  Fran- 
9oise,  coming  in  her  direction,  she* 
got  up  and  went  towards  them, 
followed  by  her  daughter,  the  two 
yoang  Maul^vriers,  and  Monsieur 
de  Brye,  who  had  just  rejoined 
his  family.  So  French  and  £ng- 
lish  met  in  the  very  middle  of 
the  garden,  observed  by  Tourlyon 
eyes,  to  which,  well  dressed  as 
they  were,  the  fbreigners  appeared 
as  something  outlandish. 

Pauline  has  often  thought  since 
of  that  meeting  under  the  blue 
sky  in  the  gardens,  the  band 
playing  a  wild  waltz  that  filled 
all  the  air,  Gerard  de  Maul^vrier,  ' 
with  his  courteous  eager  manner, 
presenting  her  and  her  people  to 
the  Comte  and  Comteese  de  Brye, 
Mademoiselle  de  Brye,  his  brother, 
the  Vicomte  de  Maul^vrier.  The 
gentlemen's  low  formal  bows,  the 
deep  inclinations  of  the  ladies, 
her  father  smiling  with  his  hat 
off,  and  taking  the  limp  fingers 
that  Monsieur  de  Brye  offered 
him.  Pauline  at  once  decided 
that  she  liked  M  de  Brye  the 
best  of  the  family.  The  ladies 
looked  stiff;  the  girl  in  blue, 
with  her  faded  complexion  and 
peculiar  eyes,  gazed  with  a  curi- 
ous scrutiny  which  did  not  quite 
fit  in  with  Pauline's  ideas  of 
French  politeness. 

Bat  this  was  only  at  the  first 
moment.  They  were  all  very 
pleasant  afterwards.  The  four 
ladies  sat  down  under  the  trees, 
with  the  three  young  men  in 
attendance.  M  de  Brye  took 
Mr.  Mowbray  away  to  show  him 
some  of  the  rare  plants  and  shrubs 
in  the  garden.  Pauline  thought 
how  odd  it  would  be  in  England 
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to  find  herself  sitting  quite  silent 
beside  her  mother,  like  the  French 
girl  at  the  other  end  of  the  bencL 
Madame  de  Brye  gave  her  whole 
attention  to  Mrs.  Mowbray,  and 
asked  her  all  sorts  of  funny  little 
questions  about  life  in  England, 
showing  the  greatest  surprise  at 
Her  answers.  Q^iard  and  his 
brothers  seemed  to  think  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  listen.  Fran- 
9oise  also  listened,  nodding  and 
lifting  her  eyebrows  now  and 
then.  She  evidently  thought  life 
in  England  a  very  grotesque  affair. 

Things  grew  more  lively  when 
M.  de  Brye  and  Mr,  Mowbray 
came  back.    The  Comte  was  tuU 
of  jokes  and  compliments ;  and 
some  spirited  talk  went  on  be- 
tween the  four  elders,  the  younger 
people    still    listening    meekly. 
Pauline  grew  a  little  tired  of  the 
silent  neighbourhood  of  L6on,  who 
stood  quite  near  her,  but  did  not 
attempt  to  speak,  on  even  to  look 
at  her.'    He  was  eitner  afraid  or 
indifferent.     He  seemed  absorbed 
in    listening    to    M.    de   Brye's 
amusing  speeches.    Sometimes  he 
laughed  to  himself,  suddenly  show- 
ing white  teeth  under  hu  dark' 
moustache,  and    looked    at    his 
brothers ;    but    Miss    Mowbray 
might  not  have  been  there  at  all 
for  any  notice  he  took  of  her. 
She  thought  the  manners  of  young 
Frenchmen — except,  of  course,  M. 
le  Marquis — might  easily  be  im- 
proved.    On  the  whole,  she  was 
not  very  sorry  when  they  all  got 
up,  lAon    made    his    bow   and 
vanished,  and  the  De  Biye  party, 
with  Gerard  and  Victor,  walked 
away  to  their    carriage,   Gerard 
first  saying  to  Mr.  Mowbray,  'I 
shall  see  you  this  evening,'  and 
taking  leave  of  his  English  firiends 
with  a  smile  that  made  up  for 
other  people's  deficiencies. 

In  the  next  few  days  they  saw 
a  good  deal  of  Monsieur  and 
Madame  de  Brye,  who,   finding 


that  they  gave  great  pleasure  to 
Gerard  by  attention  to  his  father's 
old  acquaintance,  and  seeing  that 
the  Mowbrays  themselves  were 
quite  comme-il-faut,  gave  up  their 
usual  exclusiveness,  and  were  very 
civil  to  them.  As  a  general  rule, 
foreign  travellers  might  as  easily 
have  been  received  on  intimate 
terms  in  a  convent  of  cloistered 
nuns  as  in  a  house  like  M.  de 
Brye's.  Mr.  Mowbray  thought  it 
all  great  fun :  he  liked  foreigners 
and  their  ways.  His  wife  was 
not  quite  so  much  enchanted. 
She  neither  cared  for  Madame  de 
Brye  nor  her  daughter,  and  she 
did  not  assent  very  heartily  to 
her  husband's  remark  that  it  was 
a  capital  thing  for  Pauline  to  see 
something  of  good  French  society. 

'  It  can't  do  Pauline  much  good 
to  be  with  a  girl  like  Mademoi- 
selle de  Brye,'  she  said.  'They 
have  not  two  ideas  alike,  or  a 
word  to  say  to  each  other.  They 
have  been  brought  up  so  differ- 
ently, for  which  one  is  thankfuL' 

*  If  they  never  speak  to  each 
other  there  is  no  great  harm  done,' 
said  Mr.  Mowbray.  *  But  that  is 
a  new  feature  in  Polly.  I  thought 
she  could  always  tadk  to  every- 
body.' 

'  And  there  are  all  those  young 
men  about  the  house  every  day,' 
his  wife  went  on.  « However— 
see  what  it  b  to  live  in  a  free 
country — I  don't  believe  they 
even  dare  to  tell  themselves  that 
Paidine  is  pretty  —  a  fortunate 
thing  too,  for  what  would  aunt 
Lucia  sayf 

'  Except  the  Marquis :  he  ad- 
mires her  uncommonly,'  said  Mr. 
Mowbray.  'As  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture, you  know.  Don't  alarm  your- 
self in  the  least :  nothing  else  is 
possible.  His  mother  will  find 
the  right  wife  for  him.  He  is  far 
too  good  a  fellow  to  strike  ont 
for  himself.' 

'  Dear  me,  how  miserable !   Not 
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that  X  wish  it,  of  course,  though 
he  is  charming.   Ton  don't  really 
mean,  Gdorge,  that  we  are  going 
toMaul^viierT* 

*  After  Madame  de  Manl^yrier's 
dyH  letter  I  don't  see  how  we 
can  refuse.  Don't  set  yourself 
against  it.  Polly  and  I  are  the 
majority  :  we  shall  cany  it.  She 
wants  to  go  as  much  as  I  do. 
That  will  he  a  glimpse  of  French 
life,  if  you  like.  TMs  is  nothing 
to  it' 

'  I  hope  no  harm  will  come  of 
it.  I  have  a  little  presentiment,' 
said  Mrs.  Mowhray. 

'  Nonsense !  You  are  afraid  of 
the  Marquis.  I  tell  you,  you  may 
trust  a  Frenchman  to  make  a  pru- 
dent arrangement.  I  wish  he  was 
capable  of  something  rash*  I 
should  like  him  still  better  than 
I  do.' 

*  I  hope  you  are  right.  At  any 
rate,  I  trust  Pauline.  She  takes 
a  great  interest  in  him,  though; 
George.' 

*Why,  you'll  drive  me  mad. 
What  in  the  world  has  brought; 
you  into  this  nervous  state )' 

'I  am  not  nervous;  but  one 
can't  help  thinking — ' 

*  Don't  think.  Enjoy  yourself. 
I  would  never  have  come  to 
France  if  I  had  known  you  were 
going  to  think.  I  tell  you,  as  to 
Grerwl  de  Mauldvrier,  the  thing 
is  impossible  —  unnatural  —  it 
couldn't  happen  if  it  tried.  Are 
you  satisfied  now  f 

*0,  certainly,'  answered  Mrs. 
Mowbray ;  and  she  said  no  more. 
From  all  this,  which  was  said 
when  they  had  been  a  few  days 
at  Tourlyon,  it  is  plain  that  they 
had  not  discovered  Gerard's  en- 
gagement to  Fran9oise  de  Brye — 
a  curious   comment  on  arrange- 
ments of  the  kind. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

AirONQ  THE  OBANOE-TREES. 

Pauli^sb  and  her  mother  were 
used  to  Mr.  Mowbray's  enthusi- 
asms. He  was  always  discovering 
hidden  geniuses — people  who  bore 
out  some  theory  of  his,  and  had 
never  been  understood  before. 
He  was  a  happy  man,  who  did 
not  know  what  it  was  to  be  bored. 
Life  to  him  was  a  chain  of  inter- 
ests, to  which  new  links  were 
added  constantly.  When  he 
wrote  that  book  of  Eevolution 
sketches,  France  was  everything, 
and  the  Marquis  de  Maul^vrier 
had  been  more  than  a  pleasant 
helpful  acquaintance ;  he  had 
been  to  Mr.  Mowbray  a  typical 
Frenchman  of  the  grand  old  re- 
gime. Gerard,  like  and  yet  un- 
like his  father,  interested  the 
Englishman  very  much  in  the. 
same  way,  and  was,  in  lus  turn, 
strongly  attracted  by  him.  To- 
gether they  poked  about  among  the 
old  china,  glass,  and  armour  of  the 
Tourlyon  Musde,  studied  the 
manuscripts  in  the  library,  traced 
year  by  year  the  history  of  the 
cathedral  in  its  timewom  stones. 
There  were  strange  stories  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  old 
houses  in  the  town,  and  the  Cou- 
ronne  especially  had  its  traditions, 
preserved  in  the  Cliquet  family, 
which  had  always  been  bien- 
pensante,  though  it  had  grown 
up  in  the  ruined  nest  of  nobles. 
The  pictures  in  the  dining- 
room  had  hung  there  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years.  The  hunt- 
ing and  battle  scenes  had  been 
painted  for  old  counts  and  barons, 
while  they  themselves,  in  red 
coats  and  powder,  with  feuied 
fftces  and  solemn  eyes,  still  sat 
looking  out  of  their  frames  with 
the  grand  air  that  had  belonged 
to  them  in  life.  There  were 
ladies  in  court  dresses,  too,  with 
fans  in  their  hands,  smiling  out 
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of  a  cloud  of  curls  and  feathers. 
One  of  these  was  qnite  different 
from  the  others.  She  was  dressed 
in  a  green  riding-coat,  what  peo- 
ple used  to  call  a  'Joseph,'  and 
carried  her  large  beaver  hat  and 
whip  in  her  hand.  Her  face  was 
not  French ;  there  was  a  certain 
squareness  about  it,  an  almost 
German  breadth  of  forehead, 
large  blue  eyes,  and  a  grave 
sweet  smile;  altogether  she  was 
without  the  coquettish  air  of  her 
companions.  The  picture  was 
better  painted  than  most  of  them ; 
there  was  a  charming  naturalness 
about  it.  Monsieur  Cliquet  had 
hung  it  in  the  best  light  there 
was,  in  the  place  of  honour  at 
the  end  of  the  room. 

There  came  a  Sunday  which 
was  to  be  the  Mowbrays'  last  day 
at  Tourlyon.  They  went  to  high 
mass  at  the  cathedral,  and  there 
saw  Gerard  de  Maulevrier  with 
his  Mends  the  £ryes.  After- 
wards he  joined  them,  and  walked 
back  with  them  to  bieakfast  at 
the  hotel.  He  and  Pauline  had 
seen  a  good  deal  of  estch  other 
through  that  week,  but  in  a 
quite  formal  way.  There  had 
been  no  more  friendly  talks  and 
confidences.  It  was  Mr.  Mow- 
bray's society  that  Gerard  seemed 
to  like  best.  It  crossed  Pauline's 
mind  once  or  twice  that  Gdrard, 
like  his  brother,  was  half  in- 
clined to  avoid  her ;  he  addressed 
her  so  very  rarely  after  that  first 
day,  and  in  such  a  stiffly  polite 
manner.  She  thought  about 
this  more  than  she  would  have 
cared  to  confess,  remembering 
the  looks  and  words  with  which 
he  had  asked  her  to  come  to 
Maulevrier.  But  at  any  rate,  he 
had  not  repented  of  that  invita- 
tion ;  he  had  pressed  it  earnestly 
on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mowbray,  and 
had  written  to  his  mother,  who 
had  seconded  him  by  a  wonder- 
fully polite  letter  to  Mrs.  Mow- 


bray. The  idea  of  this  visit 
charmed  Pauline  more  than  any 
one  knew.  She  woke  every  morn- 
ing "^ith  the  feeling  that  some- 
thing was  before  her,  something 
mysterious,  interesting,  unusual, 
a  new  experience  of  life,  to  which 
all  the  sights  in  Europe  would  be 
nothing.  Days  spent  in  an  old 
French  chateau,  away  in  the 
woods — what  would  they  bel 
how  would  the  hours  pass  1  Days 
with  Gerard  de  Maul^vher  for  host 
— surely  he  and  she  would  have 
more  talk  then !  She  longed  to 
know  more  about  him — ^how  he 
lived  at  home,  what  it  was  that 
gave  him  that  trick  of  melancholy. 

After  breakfast  that  Sunday, 
the  other  people  having  gone  out, 
they  were  looking  at  the  pictures. 
Monsieur  Cliquet  had  come  in, 
delighted  to  give  them  any  infor- 
mation they  wanted.  They  were 
standing  before  the  blue-eyed  lady 
in  the  Joseph. 

'  If  you  ever  change  your  mind 
about  selling  that  picture,  you 
will  let  me  baowl'  M.  de  Maule-* 
vrier  said  to  the  landlord. 

'Certainly,  Monsieur  le  Mar- 
quis. I  am  desolated  to  refuse 
you.  Circumstances  might — ^but 
I  consider  that  picture  the  gem 
of  my  collection.' 

'  You  are  right  there,'  said  Mr. 
Mowbiay.     *  Who  was  she  V 

*  She  was  the  last  Comtesse  du 
Loir,'  said  Gerard.  'They  mur- 
dered her — she  was  guillotined.  I 
believe  she  was  descended  from 
English  people — her  grandmother 
was  English.  Her  mother  was  a 
Maulevrier,  one  of  our  family. 
That  connects  us  with  the  Comtes 
du  Loir,  do  you  seCi  and  I  con- 
sider all  these  family  pictures, 
especially  that  one.  But  Mon- 
sieur Cliquet  does  not  admit  my 
claim.' 

'  Bien !  there  is  a  great  deal  in 
it,'  the  friendly  Cliquet  acknow- 
ledged, with  a  smiling  bow.   '  But 
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it  was  only  the  day  before  yester- 
day that  Monsieur  le  Marquis 
suggested  it,  and  I  have  hanlly 
had  time  to  think.  It  would  be 
a  sad  thing  for  my  wife  and  me, 
measieun  et  mesdames,  to  have 
our  pretty  salle-^manger  suddenly 
unfurnished.' 

'But,  my  dear  Monsieur  Cli- 
quet,'  exclaimed  Gerard,  'I  am 
neither  rich  nor  inconsiderate 
enough  to  ask  for  all  your  pic- 
tures. It  is  only  that  one,  which 
I  think  beautiful.' 

'I  understand,  monsieur.  And 
is  it  not  a  strange  thing  how  that 
portrait  resembles  mademoiselle !' 

Little  Cliquet  bowed  to  Paul- 
ine, and  waved  his  hand  towards 
the  Comtesse  du  Loir.  His  eyes 
were  twinkling,  but  nobody  looked 
at  him,  so  that  did  not  matter. 
Gerard  coloured  slightly. 

*Tes,'  he  said,  and  turned  to 
examine  a  hunting  piece  that  hung 
close  by. 

'It  is  the  same  type  of  fieuse,' 
said  Mr.  Mowbray.  <  The  Eng- 
lish extraction,  I  suppose.' 

Mrs.  Mowbray,  who  was  looking 
at  the  Marquis,  saw  his  change  of 
colour,  and  the  almost  awkward 
manner  in  which  he  turned  away. 
She  thought  him  an  odd  young 
fellow,  and  hoped  Pauline  had 
noticed  nothing.  She  also  wished, 
for  the  twentieth  time,  that  they 
were  not  going  to  Maid^vrier,  and 
debated  in  her  own  mind  whether 
it  would  be  weU  to  give  Pauline  a  * 
word  of  warning.  £ut  no,  she 
decided ;  it  was  better  not  to  put 
things  into  a  girl's  head,  especi- 
ally a  £nank  simple  girl  like 
Pauline.  It  would  spoil  her 
pleasure,  and  do  no  good. 

That  evening  they  dined  at 
Madame  de  Brye's.  G^ard  and 
L^on  de  Maul^vrier  were  there ; 
Victor  had  gone  home  as  he  pro- 
posed. G^raid  took  Pauline  bi 
to  dinner,  but  their  Mendship  did 
not  proceed  any  further,  for  he 
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was  grave  and  abstracted,  and ' 
when  he  did  talk,  joined  in  the 
general  conversation.  A  week 
ago  Pauline  would  have  made 
him  talk  to  her,  but  something 
in  his  manner  perplexed  her  now, 
and  gave  her  a  little  feeling  of 
constraint  She  was  also  op- 
pressed by  Mademoiselle  de  £rye« 
in  whose  eyes  there  was  a  sort  of 
unfriendly,  questioning  criticism. 
Some  girls  in  her  own  country  had 
been  known  to  dislike  Pauline; 
but  she  never  troubled  herself 
about  them.  These  circumstances 
seemed  in  some  way  to  be  quite 
dififerent.  Why  should  this 
French  girl  look  at  her  so?  A 
certain  consciousness  tormented 
Pauline.  She  wanted  to  like  all 
the  French,  to  make  them  like  her, 
and  in  Mademoiselle  de  Brye's 
eye8  there  was  aomething  impene- 
trable,  a  suspicion,  a  watchfulness, 
that  could  never  be  quieted. 

Meanwhile,  M.  de  Br}'e  was 
laughing  and  joking  and  enter- 
taining Mrs.  Mowbray ;  Madame 
de  Brye  was  listening  politely  to 
Mr.  Mowbray,  and  answering  him 
with  shrugs  and  smiles;  L^on 
was  staring  about  him,  and  join- 
ing in  with  a  quiet  laugh  now  and 
then.  Pauline,  under  the  shadow 
of  her  neighbour's  abstraction, 
thought  it  all  rather  tiresome,  and 
was  glad  when  they  got  up; 
Gerard  gave  her  his  arm  again, 
and  they  crossed  the  hall  to  the 
salon,  where  the  talk  went  on  in 
a  more  scattered  way. 

The  coffee-table  was  carried  in. 
Gr^rard  brought  Pauline  her  cup ; 
she  looked  up  as  she  took  it,  and 
smiled  at  him.  'What  are  you 
so  dismal  about?'  her  sweet  eyes 
seemed  to  say.  He  smiled  too, 
but  very  sadly.  *  Ah,  if  I  could 
tell  you  !'  his  answering  look  may 
have  meant  It  was  hardly  satis- 
factoTj;  things  were  not  exactly 
brightened  by  this  stolen  ex- 
chimge  of  ghmces;   yet  Pauline 
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felt  herself  suddenly  so  much 
happier,  that  she  was  obliged  to 
look  down  into  her  coffee,  (r^raid 
stood  there  a  moment  longer  with- 
out speaking,  and  then  walked 
across  the  room. 

After  the  gentlemen  had  gone 
to  smoke,  the  ladies  stroUed  out 
into  the  garden.  Pauline  pre- 
sently found  herself  sitting  among 
the  orange- trees  with  Mademoiselle 
de  Brye,  who  seemed  to  her  to  have 
purposely  lingered  behind  the 
others,  that  they  might  have  a 
little  talk  by  themselves.  She 
was  surprised,  for  Fran9oise  had 
always  rather  avoided  her.  But 
sitting  in  that  scented  coiner  of 
the  garden,  under  a  golden  sky, 
with  long  late  sun-rays  falling  in 
among  the  trees  and  flowers,  the 
cheerful  music  of  the  patrol  sound- 
ing up  and  down  the  distant 
streets,  and  the  thought  in  her 
mind  that  this  time  to-morrow 
she  would  be  at  Maul^vrier,  Paul- 
ine did  not  care  much  what 
happened  to  her  now.  If  her 
thoughts  about  Mademoiselle  de 
*Brye  had  taken  any  shape,  it 
would  have  been  indifference. 
What  could  matter  less  to  her 
than  this  girl  and  her  doings  t 

'  So  you  are  going  to  Matdevrier 
to-morrow,  mademoiselle/'  said 
Fran^oise,  fixing  her  eyes  on  the 
fair  English  face.  *'  Are  you  glad  t 
Are  you  looking  forward  to  it  very 
muchr 

*  Yes,  very  much,*  said  Paul- 
ine. *  You  know  it  well,  don't 
youf  Is  it  not  a  beautiful  old 
placed 

'  M.  de  Maulevrier  thinks  it  so, 
I  believe.  You  will  judge  for 
yourself.  As  for  me,  I  always 
found  it  as  sad,  as  melancholy — 
as  himself,  one  might  say.' 

Pauline  felt  angry.  What  busi- 
ness had  this  girl  to  speak  in  such 
a  tone  of  Gerard  t 

'  People  who  like  hirn  may  like 
his  house,  thai,  I  suppose/  she 


said.     'Have    you    been    there 
ktely  V 

'Never  since  I  was  a  child. 
But  I  don't  change  in  those  things. 
To  be  sure,  I  used  to  like  ^ 
woods  then,  and  our  house  in  the 
midst  of  them — a  funny  place, 
which  no  doubt  you  will  see. 
But  then  I  used  to  play  with  the 
Maulevrier  boys,  and  it  was  for 
their  sake  I  Hked  it  alL  I  am 
sorry  to  be  grown  up,'  said  Fran- 
9oise,  with  a  little  sigh. 

'Did  you  play  with  the  Mai^ 
quisf 

'  No,  he  was  too  old  and  grand. 
With  his  brothers  Victor  and 
L6on,  and  little  Jules  too,  the 
youngest,  such  a  pretty  boy.  He 
is  in  the  navy.  Which  do  you  like 
best  of  the  three  you  have  seen  f 

'  The  Marquis.  I  hardly  know 
the  others.    And  you  f 

'  Me  !  What  a  droll  question  1 
I  do  not  think  I  can  ianswer  it,' 
said  Fran9oise.  She  pressed  her 
fan  against  her  lips,  and  looked 
at  Pauline  over  it  with  a  smile. 
'  And  you,  mademoiselle — pardon 
me  for  asking,  but  English  people 
are  so  interesting,  their  ways  are 
so  different  fh>m  ours — it  is  really 
true,  is  it,  that  madame  your 
mother  has  not  arranged  a  mar- 
riage for  youl  tn  her  own  mind, 
surely — ehl' 

Pauline  was  inclined  to  laugh, 
and  yet  she  felt  a  vague  uneasi- 
ness. 

'  No,*  she  said, '  my  mothei  has 
not  arranged  a  marriage  for  me, 
and  I  don't  think  she  ever  wilL 
Who  told  you  any  thing  about  itf 

'  My  moljher  was  curious  and 
asked  Madame  Mowbray.  There 
is  nothing  surprising  in  that,  is 
there?  People  as  beautiful  as 
you  generally  marry  very  young ; 
and  lif  they  do  in  France,  surely 
they  must  in  England,  where  you 
do  not  trouble  yourselves  so  much 
about  the  "dot."  You  see,  I 
know   something  of   your    cus- 
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toniB.  Mon  Dieu  I  I  vonld  give 
a  great  deal  to  be  beautiful  like 
you-' 

'  Wbat  strange  things  you  say  1' 
said  Pauline. 

'  Oy  not  at  all !  It  is  only  the 
troth.  I  should  get  my  own  way 
perhaps,  if  I  had  a  pretty  com- 
plexion and  eyes  as  blue  as  the 
sea.  I  should  say,  ^  I  will  not 
live  in  that — ^'  Well,  it  is  no  use 
complaining  and  wishing ;  only — 
pardon — do  you  put  anything  on 
your  fiace  to  give  it  that  soft 
lookf 

Pauline  felt  herself  half- repell- 
ed, half- attracted  by  this  strange 
little  being  who  was  gazing  at  her 
so  eamestiy.  Eran9oise  laid  her 
small,  thin,  brown  hand,  with  its 
long  pointed  nails,  beside  the 
prettily  dimpled  white  one. 

*  Your  hs^ds,  too  f  she  said. 
'No  soap  in  the  world  would 
make  mine  that  colour.' 

'I  suppose  I  must  say  it  is 
all  natural,'  said  Pauline,  laugh- 
ing. 'At  any  rate,  I  use  no- 
tbmg  more  uncommon  than  cold 
wat^.' 

'Ah,  how  unfair!  Now  you 
must  ask  me  some  questions.  I 
was  determined  to  talk  to  you 
a  little  before  you  went  away, 
though  I  know  mamma  thinks 
English  people  rather  dangerous, 
especially  Protestants.  But  I 
think  some  Protestants  may  pos- 
sibly go  to  heaven — ^you  will,  cer- 
tainly— "  lee  yeux  bleus  vont  aux 
cieux."  What  colour  are  my 
eyes,  do  you  think  1  Not  green, 
I  hope ;  for  that  is  a  very  bad 
fate.  But  I  never  can  make  up 
my  mind  about  them.' 

'Tour  eyes  change  colour; 
that  is  the  prettiest  thing  of  all, 
as  we  are  paying  compUments,' 
flaid  Pauline.  '  But  I  think  they 
Me  gray.' 

'Ah,  well,  that  is  not  so  bad — 
''Patadis."  And  Odraid  de 
Haulevrier*s  V 


'Black,  are  theyf  I  really 
don't  know.' 

'  He  will  be  in  purgatory,  then, 
and  he  will  deserve  it,  for  looking 
so  miserable  on  earth.  And  you 
like  him;  you  are  glad  to  be 
going  to  hia  house — is  it  possible  t 
And  you  are  not  afraid  of  Madame 
de  Maul^vrier  f 

'Why  should  I  be  afraid  of 
her  f    Is  she  disagreeable )' 

'Ah,  mon  Dieu!  I  dare  not 
say  what  I  think  of  her.  And 
the  worst  of  it  is  that  he  worships 
her,  and  means  to  live  with  her 
all  his  days.  She  has  certainly 
done  her  best  for  him.  She  haus 
made  her  other  sons  renounce 
their  succession,  that  he  may  be 
able  to  many  and  live  at  that 
dreadful  old  place.  He  meatu  to 
live  there ;  but  we  shaU  see.' 

'I  suppose  it  depends  on  his 
wife,'  said  Pauline.  'If  she  is 
good  enough  for  him  she  will  do 
anything  to  make  him  happy/ 

'  And  if  she  is  not  good  enough 
for  him — as  that  is  your  idea — * 

Fran9oiBe  bent  forward,  with  an 
odd,  curious  expression,  and  gazed 
into  her  companion's  face.  Pauline 
returned  her  gaze  steadily.  What- 
ever feeling  might  have  stirred  in 
the  depths  of  her  soul,  it  was  not 
likely  to  be  betrayed  to  this 
girl. 

'  Then  it  will  be  a  great  pity,' 
she  said ;  '  and  I  shall  be  sorry 
for  them  both.' 

'  Especially  for  him  V 

'Yes;  especially  for  him.' 

'  I  knew  it,'  said  Fran9oi8e 
under  her  breath.  '  Certainly  it  is 
a  pity;  because,  do  you  see,  made- 
moiaelle,  it  is  me — wicked  me. 
What  do  you  say  now  f 

'You!  I  don't  quite  under- 
stand,' said  Pauline,  bewildered, 
not  unnaturally,  by  her  recollec- 
tions of  the  few  past  days. 

Fran9oise  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders. 

'  You  had  not  guessed  it  V  she 
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said.  '  YeSy  it  has  been  arranged 
for  us.  The  estates  ran  into  each 
other,  you  know,  Maulevrier  and 
the  MaiBon  Blanche.  So  we  must 
make  the  best  of  it.  I  don't  think 
he  will  be  difficult  to  live  with. 
I  shall  not  die,  unless  it  is  of 
ennui' 

Plain-spoken  as  Fran9oi8e  was, 
Pauline  did  not  feel  that  she 
could  put  any  of  her  thoughts 
into  words  in  return. 

*I  am  very  much  surprised,' 
she  said.  '  No,  I  had  not  guessed 
it.  I  hope  you  will  be  happier 
than  you  think.' 

Steps  and  voices  were  coming 
nearer.  Fran^oise  heard  them,  if 
her  companion  did  not. 

*  Listen/  she  said.  *I  have 
old  you  a  secret,  because  things 


are  not  formally  settled  yet ;  and 
I  was  forbidden  to  mention  it  to 
anybody.  May  I  trust  you  to 
keep  my  secret  1  Every  one  will 
know  soon  enough.' 

*  I  will  tell  no  one,'  answered 
Pauline — 'except  my  mother,' 
suddenly  and  earnestly.  '  I  may 
tell  her,  may  I  not  V 

FranQoise  had  only  time  for  an 
assenting  look,  for  Gerard,  tall 
against  the  golden  twilight,  came 
strolling  up,  and  stood  bareheaded 
before  them. 

'  We  shall  soon  be  able  to  see 
the  glowworms,'  he  said.  *  Will 
you  come  and  look  for  them  on 
the  terrace,  mesdemoiselles  V 

So,  among  orange-blossoms  and 
other  strange  foreign  things,  ended 
this  Sunday  at  Tourlyon. 
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When  Di  put  dandelions  in  her  hair, 
He  called  them  lovely,  that  I  can  declare; 
But  when  I  tried  them,  sure  of  admiration, 
He  called  my  wreath  a  '  floral  aberration.' 

Di  uses  skng ;  he  doesn't  try  to  stop  her, 
But  sa;ys  it's  very  taking,  though  improper ; 
I  ventured  '  Hang  it  1'     To  my  great  surprise. 
Quoth  he,  *  You'll  say  "  How  vexing  !"  if  you're  wise.' 

She  smoked  his  pipe — a  common  ugly  clay : 

He  vowed  its  value  dated  from  that  day ; 

I  volunteered  a  puff,  but  that  was  wrong — 

*  For  you,'  he  said,  *  my  bird's  eye  's  ratier  strong.* 

Di  wears  a  scarlet  Jersey.    I,  less  daring. 
Chose  a  dull  crimson,  thinking  red  too  staring ; 
Hers  he  pronounces  killing — who'd  have  thought  it  ? 
Mine  simply  harmless.     How  I  wish  she'd  bought  it! 

I  talk  and  laugh,  and  work  quite  hard  to  please  : 
Di,  coolly  nonchalant,  just  takes  her  ease ; 
And  yet  I  often  think  I'm  scarcely  heard. 
He  looks  so  much  at  her.     It's  quite  absurd  I 
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That  very  celebrated  epicure  the 
President  H6nauLt,  after  partaking 
of  an  unusually  bad  dinner  at  his 
old  friend  Madame  du  Deffand's, 
remarked  to  his  hostess  that  in 
his  opinion  the  only  difference 
between  her  cook  and  the  noto- 
rious Marquise  de  Brinvilliers  was 
that  the  former  poisoned  people 
involuntarily,  and  the  latter  in- 
tentionally. Without  going  so  far 
as  to  insinuate — as  the  irate  gour- 
fnet  no  donbt  mentally  did — that 
the  offending  gate  sauce  merited 
a  similar  fate  to  that  experienced 
by  the  accomplice  of  St.  Croix, 
or  even  unrestrictedly  approving 
the  prodigality  of  Mark  Antony, 
who,  1^.  de  Custine  tells  us,  re- 
warded the  tutelary  genius  of  his 
kitchen,  for  some  unprecedented 
triumph  of  his  slill  \ff  conferring 
on  him  the  gift  of  a  town,  we 
nevertheless  venture  to  plead 
guilty  to  the  amiable  weakness  of 
appreciating  a  good  dinner,  and  of 
entertaining  a  kindly  remem- 
brance of  ti^e  artist  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  it. 

K  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
saying,  'Practice  makes  perfect,' 
no  country  in  the  world  ought  to 
have  attained  a  greater  proficiency 
in  the  science  of  dinner  giving 
than  our  own ;  for  we  literally  do 
nothing  without  it.  Whatever 
distinction  we  may  wish  to  confer 
on  any  one  supposed  to  be  en- 
titled to  it,  invariably  takes  the 
form  of  our  favourite  specialty — a 
custom  resorted  to  as  naturally  as 
if  the  individual  thus  honoured 
bad  been  in  an  acknowledged 
state  of  starvation,  and  stood  in 
absolute  need  of  an  immediate 
introduction  to  the  flesh-pots  of 


Egypt.  When  our  soldiers  return 
victorious  from  the  wars,  the  first 
impulse  that  thrills  the  heart  of 
every  true  Briton  is  to  organise  a 
dinner  for  them ;  when  a  popular 
actor  retires  from  the  stage,  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  admirers  im- 
peratively demands  a  similar  recog- 
nition of  his  services,  thereby 
entailing  a  vast  amount  of  speechi- 
fying, not  to  mention  insufficient 
oxygen  and  possible  indigestion. 
Even  our  ministeis,  at  the  close 
of  each  parliamentaiy  session,  are 
unable  to  separate  without  in- 
dulging in  the  orthodox  luxury 
of  apocryphal  whitebait — the  de- 
licacy in  question  at  that  advanced 
period  of  the  year  being  neces- 
sarily represented,  according  to 
the  theory  of  Albert  Smith,  by 
tittlebats  and  minnows.  In  short, 
whatever  excuse,  legitimate  or 
otherwise,  can  be  invented  for 
the  gathering  together  of  kindred 
spirits,  whose  ideas  of  sociability 
are  limited  to  a  crowded  room 
and  an  infinity  of  courses,  \&  re- 
garded as  a  sufficient  reason  for  a 
general  distribution  of  circulars, 
announcing  that  on  such  an  occa- 
sion Lord  So-and-so  has  kindly 
promised  to  take  the  chair,  fol- 
lowed by  an  imposing  list  of  more 
or  less  eminent  personages  who 
have  also  consented  to  officiate  as 
stewards. 

Dinners  of  this  kind,  however, 
are  not  to  everybody's  taste,  al- 
though when  the  motive  is  a 
charitable  one  a  little  discomfort 
may  be  cheerfully  submitted  to; 
nor  have  we  any  especial  predi- 
lection for  those  solemn  and  cere- 
monious banquets,  the  '  Persicos 
apparatus'  abhorred  by  Horace, 
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where  the  attention  due  to  the 
company  is  looked  upon  as  sub- 
ordinate to  the  love  of  display, 
and  conversational  geniality  is  a 
thing  unknown.  Few  people, 
even  in  this  dinnergiving  age, 
know  how  to  make  &eir  guests 
feel  thoroughly  at  home  by  a  pre- 
paratory study  of  their  social  re- 
quirements ;  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  the  names  of  those  destined 
to  be  honoured  with  an  invitation 
are  chosen,  if  not  quite  at  random 
from  the  hostess's  visiting  list,  at 
least  without  that  discriminating 
tact  in  the  selection  whicl\  alone 
can  insure  an  agreeable  and  har- 
monious ensemble.  It  is  essential 
that  they  should  move  in  the 
same  circle  of  society,  and,  if  pos- 
sible-, be  already  acquainted  with 
each  other ;  for  then  all  is  plain 
sailing,  and  the  uphill  game  of 
explaining  allusions  to  current 
topics,  which  half  of  those  pre- 
sent understand  and  the  other 
half  do  not,  becomes  fortunately 
unnecessary.  A  dinner  en  petti 
eomitS^  where  the  number  of 
guests  does  not  exceed  twelve  at 
most,  is  in  our  opinion  infinitely 
preferable  to  a  miscellaneous  ga- 
thering of  incongruous  elements, 
collected  together  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  filling  up  the  table, 
and  killing  as  many  birds  as  pos- 
sible with  one  stone;  the  latter 
too  frequent  custom  being  not  only 
an  inevitable  bar  to  sociability, 
but  rendering,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  general  conversation  im- 
practicable. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
Amphitryon's  chef  and  cellar  are 
unexceptionable,  and  that  his 
dinners  have  nothing  in  common 
with  those  deplorable  exhibitions 
of  culinary  incapacity  where  the 
entries  arrive  lukewarm  from  the 
pastrycook's,  and  a  vintage  of 
home  manufacture  is  unblush- 
ingly  substituted  for  Chftteau 
Yquem.     It  needs  but  little  ex- 


perience of  second-rate  London 
life  to  recognise  the  sham  butler 
engaged  for  the  evening  on  the 
usual  terms  of  throe  half  crowns 
and  his  supper,  and  to  divine 
that  the  red-handed  individual 
with  the  slovenly  necktie,  who 
has  just  handed  you  an  inscru- 
table dish  with  an  unpronounce- 
able name,  is  no  other  than  the 
greengrocer  round  the  comer.  A 
glance  at  the  anxious  face  of  the 
hostess,  as  she  uneasily  watches 
the  progress  of  the  ropast,  and  is 
evidently  imcertain  whether  the 
ice-pudding  (from  the '  pastry-* 
cook's)  will '  go  round '  or  not,  tells 
its  own  tale;  and  you  may  rest 
assured  that,  when  the  ladies  have 
rotired,  the  next  move  of  your 
entertainer  will  be  to  produce 
some  much-vaunted  specimen  of 
apociyphal  Leoville  or  Chateau 
Margaux,  expressly  imported,  as 
he  will  take  caro  to  inform  you, 
for  his  own  parficular  drinking. 
Far  be  it  from  us,  however,  to 
confound  these  Barmecidal  pit- 
falls— for  4US  such  every  one 
blessed  with  a  proper  re^ird  for 
his  digestion  must  needs' consider 
them — with  the  simple  and  whole- 
some meal  served- up  without  pre- 
tension by  a  neat-handed  Phyllis, 
and  rendered  still  more  palatable 
by  the  hearty  welcome  of  a  hos- 
pitable, albeit  perhaps  unfashion- 
able, friend.  When  we  read  of 
the  dinner  given  by  that  briefless 
wag  Gray  to  Croesus  Qoldmore, 
do  not  our  mouths  water  at  the 
thought  of  the  chops  hissing  hot 
from  the  gridiron,  washed  down 
by  the  cool  frothy  porter,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  delicious  roly-poly 
and  the  port  ^  fit  for  the  gills  of  a 
bishop '  %  And  did  not  the  great 
millionaire,  when  he  had  leisure 
to  reflect  on  it,  acknowledge,  as 
well  he  might,  that  he  h^  en- 
joyed 'a  monsous  good  dinnah,' 
upon  his  'ward'!  Even  those 
most  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of 
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the  tahle,  in  whose  opinion,  as 
BiOlat-Savarin  pithily  ezpiesses 
ii,  the  invention  of  a  new  dish  is 
of  more  importance  to  the  hnman 
race  than  the  diBcoveiy  of  a 
planet — even  they  are  not  disin- 
clined oceasionally  to  indalge  in 
more  homely  f&re ;  for  is  it  not 
recorded  that  the  most  fastidious 
epicures  of  their  day,  ^insensible 
for  the  nonce  to  the  *  delicacies 
provided  for  them  by  an  incom- 
parable chef,  with  one  accord  de- 
serted them  for  the  attractive 
novelty  of  a  plain  boiled  leg  of 
pork  and  peaa-pndding  1 

*  Qnot  homines  tot  sententis,' 
says  the  proverb,  a  maxim  as  in- 
dubitably applicable  to  things 
edible  as  to  others.  We  are  in- 
formed, on  the  credible  authority 
of  the  Marquis  of  Steyne,  that  the 
'  first  gentleman  in  Europe,'  at  all 
events  on  one  occasion,  did  not 
disdaJTi  to  partake  of  that  excel- 
lent, but  eminently  bourgeois^ 
refection  which,  under  the  impos- 
ing name  of  'swany,'  subsequently 
found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the 
footmen  of  Bath,  to  wit,  boiled 
mutton  and  turnips ;  and  Moore 
relates  that  Byron,  when  invited 
to  dine  with  Rogers,  after  succes- 
sively declining  to  taste  either 
meat,  fish,  or  wine,  and  asking  for 
biscuits  and  soda-water,  of  which 
there  happened  to  be  no  provi- 
sioiiy  '  professed  to  be  equally 
well  pleased  with  potatoes  and 
vinegar;  and  of  these  meagre 
matraals  contrived  to  make  rather 
a  hearty  mea*.'  Lamartine,  dur- 
ing the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
wasy  W6  believe,  a  strict  vegeta- 
rian ;  Mathews  the  elder,  on  the 
contrary,  openly  proclaimed  his 
carnivorous  propensities,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  pas- 
sage in  a  letter  which  has  escaped 
the  notice  of  his  biographer  :  '  I 
am  a  butcher's-meat  man,  and 
seldom  eat  of  more  than  one  joint, 
without  pastry  ancL  all  the  etce- 


teras that  are  usually  required 
(tfter  dinner.  I  am  not  mperfidal 
enough  to  require  soup  or  fish.  I 
like  beef  or  mutton;  but,  as  I 
am  asked  for  an  opinion,  I  think 
it  bad  taste  to  roast  a  leg  of 
mutton.' 

'Punctuality,'  sap  BrUlat-Sa- 
varin,  '  on  the  part  of  the  cook  is 
an  indispensable  quality;  it  should 
be  the  same  on  the  ps^  of  the 
guest*  Our  modem  habits,  un- 
fortunately, do  not  admit  of  this 
admirable,  precept  being  carried 
out,  inexactitude  in  responding 
to  a  dinner  invitation  being  not 
the  *  exception,  but  the  general 
rule.  To  this  most  indefensible 
but  universally  prevalent  custom 
we  are  indebted  for  that  melan- 
choly vacuum,  the  half-hour  ordi- 
narily prolonged  to  three  quarters 
before  dinner,  when  people  drop 
in  at  uncertain  intervals,  exchange 
a  few  indifferent  remarks  about 
the  weather,  and  mentally  anathe- 
matise the  still  more  unpunctual 
offenders,  whose  tardy  arrival — a 
minute  or  two  later  than  their 
own — they  regard  as  an  unwar- 
rantable pretension.  It  is  an 
understood  thing  that  we  are 
asked  at  one  hour,  and  expected 
to  come  at  another,  the  half-past 
seven  or  quarter  before  eight  ^as 
the  case  may  be)  inscribed  on  the 
card  of  invitation  being  merely  a 
pleasant  fiction,  by  which  nobody 
is  taken  in ;  even  the  cook,  whose 
artistic  efforts  might  otherwise  be 
seriously  compromised  by  the  de- 
lay, being  perfectly  aware  of  this 
social  ecoentricity,  and  taking  care 
never  to  '  dish  up '  until  the  last 
comer  has  been  duly  ushered  into 
the  drawing-room. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  by  some  unforeseen  mischance 
the  number  of  guests  invited  may 
have'  been  unexpectedly  reduced 
to  thirteen,  a  calamity  which,  in 
deference  to  popular  prejudice, 
demands  an  immediate  remedy. 
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In  France,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, the  semi-professional 
'  quatorzi^me '  would  serve  the 
purpose ;  but  this  particular  spe- 
cialty not  haying  yet  been  natu- 
ralised with  us,  recourse  is  gene- 
rally had  to  one  of  those  con- 
venient stoppages  not  inappropri- 
ately designated  'eleventh-hour 
men.'  The  individuals  selected 
for  this  office  are  mostly  those 
who,  although  holding  a  recog- 
nised position  in  society,  and  fre- 
quenting the  best  houses,  are 
notoriously  impecunious,  and 
therefore  only  too  ready  to  ex- 
change the  monotony  of  the  club- 
joint  for  a  more  varied  and  succu- 
lent repast ;  moreover,  with  them 
no  ceremony  is  necessary,  and  if 
one  fails  there  are  plenty  of  others 
to  choose  from.  By  this  means 
the  void  is  at  once  filled  up,  and 
no  one,  except  the  parties  con- 
cerned, is  aware  of  the  substitu- 
tion; indeed,  it  often  turns  out 
that  the  improvised  guest  exerts 
his  conversational  powers  as  an 
'agreeable  rattle  *  with  such  signal 
success  as  to  become  the  acknow- 
ledged life  and  soul  of  the  com- 
pany. And  here  it  may  be  well 
to  note  an  error  into  which  inex- 
perienced dinner-givers  are  apt 
occasionally  to  fall,  namely,  by 
inviting  two  shining  lights,  in  the 
shape  of  rival  beauties  or  clever 
talkers,  to  meet  each  other;  the 
inevitable  result  of  so  grievous 
a  mistake  being  that  in  the  for- 
mer case  neither  lady  is  satisfied 
with  the  divided  homage  of  her 
surrounders,  and  is  consequently 


out  of  temper ;  and  in  the  latter 
that,  in  their  anxiety  to  listen  to 
and  mentaUy  ctiticiBe  every  word 
uttered  by  their  adversary,  both 
wits  become  positive  dullards. 

It  has  often  been  asserted,  and 
in  our  opinion  correctly,  that  no- 
where are  people  in  general,  and 
Englishmen  in  particular,  so  com- 
pletely at  their  ease,  and  so 
thoroughly  disposed  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  their  fellow-creatures, 
as  at  the  dinner-table.  By  com- 
mon consent,  as  it  were,  they  lay 
aside  for  the  time  being  their 
habitual  reserve  of  tone  and 
manner,  and  abandon  themselves 
wholly  to  the  gratification  of  their 
sociable  or  epicurean  proclivities. 
It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  combined 
attractions  of  an  agreeable  neigh- 
bour and  an  irreproachable  cuisine;, 
and  when  both  are  at  his  com- 
mand, a  man  may  be  pardoned 
for  yielding  to  the  soft  impeach- 
ment, and  cordially  acquiescing 
in  the  soundness  of  the  Horatian 
precept,  'Carpe  diem.'  Nay,  if 
philosophically  inclined,  and  in- 
spired by  a  proper  feeling  of  grati- 
tude towards  the  accomplished 
caterer  for  his  gastronomic  enjoy- 
ment, he  may  perhaps  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  Mark  Antony's 
liberality  was,  on  the  whole,  not 
only  excusable,  but  justifiable; 
and  will  certainly  appreciate  as  it 
deserves  the  touching  tribute  in- 
scribed by  his  admirers  on  the 
tomb  of  an  illustrious  professor  of 
the  philanthropic  science,  'His 
whole  life  was  consecrated  to  the 
useful  arts.' 
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^A  Philosophical f  Historical,  and 
Moral  Essay  on  Old  Maids,    By 
a  Friend  of  the  Sisterhood.     In 
three  yolumes.     Printed  for  T. 
CadeU,    in    the  Strand.     1785/ 
That  was  the  announcemeot  which 
caught  my  eye  in  the  catalogue 
of '  rare  and  carious  books '  which 
I  received   from   a   well-known 
hookselleT    in    the    Midlands,   a 
month  or  two  ago.    Not  a  very  in- 
viting title  perhaps,  at  first  sight ; 
hut  a  note  appended  by  the  cata-' 
loguist    whetted     my    curiosity. 
BesideSy   who    could  the  daring 
author  be  who  had  the  courage 
to  send  out  three  volumes  on  the 
subject  of  Old  Maids  ?    Whoever 
he  were,  it  was  obvious  that  the 
public  had  appreciated  his  work, 
had  bought  and  read  it  with  some- 
thing approaching  to  avidity ;  for 
I  found,  on  further  reference,  that 
the  book  had  run  through  two 
editictas  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
and  had  been  translated  into  Ger- 
man; further,  that  a  third  and 
fourth  edition  had  been  called  for 
and  issued  within  nine  years  of 
the  first  appearance  of  the  work. 
Now  that  I  have  satisfied  my 
curiofiity  and  read  the  three  vo- 
lumes  through,  I  am    not    sur- 
prised at  the  popularity  of  the 
treatise,    despite    its    ponderous 
title.     In  those  days  authors  did 
not  go  out  of  their  way  to  invent 
catchpenny  titles,  and  the  reading 
public  had  too  much  good  sense 
to  require  such  undignified  fillips 
to  their  literary  curiosity.    This 
three-volume  '  essay '  is  as  amus- 
ing a  production  as  I  have  read 
for  many  a  long  day,  full  of  quaint 


learning  humorously  applied,   of 
racy  anecdotes  and  clever  sketches 
of   character.      The    subject    is 
treated  of  under   six  headings : 
I.  'On     the     Particular      Fail- 
ings of  Old  Maids ;'  ii. '  On  the 
Particular  Good  Qualities  of  Old 
Maids;'  iii.  'On  Old  Maids  in 
Ancient  History;'    tv.  *0n  Old 
Maids  after  the  Christian  Era;' 
v. '  On  Christian  and  other  Mo- 
dem Old  Maids;'   vi.  'Contain- 
ing Miscellaneous  Matter.'     The 
author,  of  whom  more  anon — ^for 
though  the  book  was  published 
anonymously,  X.  have  discovered 
his  identity — the  author,  at  the 
outset,  faces,  with  an  equal  amount 
of  courage  and  prudence,  the  most 
formidable  difficulty  in  his  path, 
the  question,  namely, '  What  con- 
stitutes an  Old  Maidr     'I  was 
on  the  point,'  he  says,    'of  de- 
fining an  Old  Maid  to  be  an  un- 
married woman   who    has  com- 
pleted her  fortieth  year.    Though 
idle  witlings  might  have  carped 
at  my  definition,  as  too  loose  to 
be  strictly  philosophical,   I  am 
convinced  that  every  sober  reader 
would  have  found  it  sufficiently 
precise  for  our  present  purpose.' 
But  this  precise  definition  he  was 
compelled  to  abandon.     '  In  con- 
versing with  people  of  all  ages, 
particularly  of  the  female  sex,  I 
perceived  they  had  very  unsettled 
and  discordant  notions  of  this  era 
which  I  hoped  they  would  en- 
able me  to  ascertain.     The  misses 
of  twenty  considered  all  their  un- 
married Mends  who  had  passed 
their  thirtieth  year   as  absolute 
Old  Maids;  those  of  thirty  sup- 
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posed  the  era  to  commence  at 
about  forty  five  ;  and  some  ladies 
of  fifty  convinced  me  how  differ- 
ently they  thought  upon  the  sub- 
ject, by  calling  others,  about  three 
or  four  years  younger  than  them- 
selves, by  the  infantine  appella- 
tion of  girls;  horn  whence  I 
presumed  they  Would  advance  the 
era  I  speak  of  to  the  age  of  sixty 
at  least.'  In  this  dilemma  he  is 
obliged  to  modify  his  definition, 
andstate  it  in  this  somewhat  vague 
form:  'At  the  age,  then,  when 
ladies  allow  themselves  to  be 
forty,  I  desire  my  &ir  and  single 
Mends  to  consider  themselves  as 
standing,  if  not  within  the  gates, 
at  least  upon  the  threshold'  of 
that  community  of  which  I  treat.' 
His  object,  he  declares,  is  purely 
philanthropic  He  devotes  himseLP 
to  redressing  *  all  the  wrongs  of  the 
autumnal  maiden,  and  placing  her, 
if  possible,  in  a,  state  of  honour, 
content,  and  comfort.'  After  tak- 
ing a  general  survey  of  'the  various 
neglect  and  honour  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  lot  of  Old  M  aids  in 
different  ages  of  the  world,'  and 
examining  the  present  condition  of 
the  sisterhood,  he '  proposes  to  con- 
clude with  topics  of  consolation 
and  advic<*.'  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion, of  course,  to  follow  the  learned 
and  ingenious  writer  through  all 
the  intricate  course  of  his  treatise, 
but  just  extract  a  few  amusing 
passages  as  specimens  of  the  gene- 
ral style  and  tenor  of  the  book. 
That  he  is  no  mere  honey-tongued 
apologist  for  the  sisterhood  whom, 
with  a  generous  quixotism,  he  seeks 
to  defend,  is  apparent  horn  the 
tone  which,  in  his  very  first  chap- 
ter, he  adopts  towards  those  acri- 
monious Old  Maids  who  'are 
proud  of  declaring  that  they  re- 
gard the  condition  of  an  Old 
Maid  as  the  most  comfortable  in 
human  life.  It  is  the  condition 
of  their  choice,  and  what  every 
wise   woman    would  choose.     I 


always  look,'  he  goes  on  to  say, 
'  upon  such  declarations  as  a  kind 
of  ill-constructed  rampart  raised 
very  hastily  by  mistaken  pride  to 
defend  an  uneasy  situation. .  .  . 
The  Old  Maid  who  affirms  that  she 
never  wished  to  marry  pronounces 
the  severest  of  satires  against  her 
own  heart.  How  utterly  devoid  of 
tenderness  and  of  every  amiable 
sensation  must  that  female  be  who 
never  felt  at  any  period  of  her  life 
a  desire  to  engage  in  the  duties 
or  to  share  the  delights  of  that 
state  to  which  all  human  beings 
are  invited  by  the  voice  of  I^ature 
and  reason !'  Whether  all  single 
ladies  will  indorse  that  sentiment 
or  not  I  cannot  tell ;  but  the  hap- 
piest and  most  contented  Old 
Maids  I  have  ever  met  have  cer- 
tainly been  women  who  would 
have  made  excellent  mothers  and 
wives,  and  prove  the  fact  by  the 
unaffected  delight  they  take  in 
contemplating  tiie  domestic  joys 
of  their  married  sisters.  But  let 
me  pass  on  to  the  author's  treat- 
ment of  some  other  failings  of 
Old  Maids.  Curiosity  he  was,  of 
course,  bound  to  animadvert  upon ; 
and  to  show  how  ridiculous  it 
makes  them  in  the  eyes  of  the 
other  sex,  he  tells  the  followiiiq; 
anecdote : 

'  I  knew  a  sprightly  gentleman, 
who,  living  in  a  country  town, 
and  having  been  long  pestered 
by  his  Opposite  neighbours,  two 
maidenly  genUewomen  of  the 
most  inquisitive  spirit^  contrived 
to  render  a  provoking  nuisance 
an  eternal  fund  of  entertainment. 
At  first,  indeed,  they  teased  him 
so  much,  by  their  constant  prac- 
tice of  peeping  and  prying  into 
every  minute  article  of  lus  domes- 
tic concerns,  that  although  he  was 
naturally  mild  and  benevolent, 
his  temper  was  materially  injured, 
and  he  could  hardly  mention  his 
neighbours  without  uttering  a 
vehement    exclamation     against 
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{h«iT  impertinence.  Bnt  at  length 
he  began  to  speculate  on  the 
nature  and  the  force  of  that  inor- 
dinate passion  which  could  impel 
two  rational  creatures,  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  to  exert  such  inde- 
fatigable activity  for  the  most 
triTvd  purposes.  He  diverted 
himself  in  fhuning  a  thousand  lit- 
tle devices  to  try  the  full  extent 
of  this  frivolous  curiosity ;  and 
the  avidity  of  their  desire  to  know 
everything  which  passed  in  his 
house,  and  the  histoiy  of  every 
individual  who  entered  it,  furnish- 
ed him  with  the  opportunity  of 
putting  their  curiosity  to  innumer- 
able trials.  A  particular  account 
of  these  devices  and  their  success 
would  form  too  large  an  episode 
for  this  work;  I  shall  mention, 
therefore,  only  one  of  his  maii- 
oouvresy  which  afforded  him  his 
most  cajpital  sport,  and  which  he 
distinguished  by  the  whimsical 
phrase  of  Angling  for  Old  Maids 
ai  Midnight,  As  this,  I  believe, 
18  a  species  of  fishing  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Complete  Anglei\  or 
in  any  of  our  elaborate  treatises  on 
that  amusing  art,  it  will  require  a 
full  explanation.  Such,  then,  was 
the  invention  of  my  friend  in  his 
newly-invented  diversion:  Soon 
after  the  clock  had  struck  twelve, 
he  muffled  up  his  person  in  some 
dark  disguise,  and,  sallying  f^m 
a  postern-gate  which  opened  into 
a  different  street,  he  proceeded  to 
the  ftont  door  of  his  own  house, 
and  knocked  with  a  very  audible 
lap.  His  opposite  old  inquintors 
were  induced  by  their  infirmities 
to  go  early  to  bed ;  but,  as  curi- 
osity seldom  sleeps  very  sound, 
the  hope  of  a  nocturnal  discovery 
never  failed  to  bring  either  one  or 
both  to  the  window.  If  they 
wefe  tolerably  well  they  Tentured 
•to  throw  up  the  sash,  and  to 
tinnst  their  two  sharp  visages 
into  the  street  as  fiir  as  they  could 
with  safety  be  stretched;  ioit  they 


were  both  too  keen  to  trust  the 
relation  of  each  other,  and  panted 
with  equal  eagerness  for  ocular 
acquaintance  with  the  object 
which  excited  their  curiosity. 
This,  however,  they  could  never 
perfectly  attain ;  their  frolicsome 
neighbour,  though  a  large  lamp 
was  burning  before  his  door,  con« 
trived  to  show  little  or  nothing  of 
his  figure,  and  yet  loitered  so  long 
in  the  street  as  to  inflame  the  old 
ladies  with  the  most  ardent  ex- 
pectations of  farther  diBcovery. 
He  repeated  this  frolic  with  di- 
vers petty  variations,  for  the 
entertainment  of  different  guests, 
and  eveiy  repetition  of  it  afforded 
him  new  diversion.  The  more 
frequently  the  old  maids  caoght  a 
glimpse  of  the  muffled  figure,  the 
more  eager  were  they  to  find  out 
both  the  name  of  the  person  and 
the  nature  of  his  business.  Vol- 
taire's Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  never 
excited  more  restless  wonder  or 
more  extravagant  surmises ;  some- 
times the  curious  virgins  conjec- 
tured the  nocturnal  visitor  to  be 
the  lover  of  a  handsome  chamber- 
maid, and  sometimes  their  suspi- 
cions fell  very  heavy  on  the  fkir 
lady  of  the  house,  who  was  indeed 
possessed  of  every  attraction  to 
excite 


"  Envy  in  woman  or  desire  in  man 

but  her  wit  and  beauty  were 
equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  by  her 
innocence  and  goodness.  She 
frequently  remonstrated  against 
this  cruel  diversion  of  her  hus- 
band, and  protested  be  would  be 
the  death  of  the  old  ladies,  by 
bringing  them  half  naked  into  the 
cold  air  of  the  night  He  main- 
tained, on  the  contrary,  that  the 
curiosity  of  an  old  maid  is  so 
fiery  a  passion,  that  she  who  is 
thoroughly  inflamed  by  it  may 
expose  her  shrivelled  body  with- 
out danger  of  cold  to  the  most 
unwholesome  of  nightly  yapours. 
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The  event  pioved  his  mistake;  for 
peraeyeriBg  in  his  sport,  and  try- 
ing it  as  a  Christmas  gambol  at  a 
time  when  it  snowed  very  much, 
the  most  elderly  and  infirm  of  the 
two  ancient  maidens,  tempted, 
perhaps,  by  that  hope  of  discovery 
which  the  additional  light  of  the 
snow  might  give  her,  continued 
so  long  at  her  window  that  she 
contracted  a  rheumatic  fever, 
which  confined  her  for  many 
months  to  her  bed.  Yet  her  suf- 
ferings, severe  as  they  were,  did 
not  annihilate  the  curiosity  which 
produced  them,  if  I  may  credit 
the  testimony  of  my  friend.  Ho 
positively  asserted  that  he  once 
descried  this  identical  old  maiden, 
before  she  had  recovered  the  per- 
fect use  of  her  limbs,  peeping 
through  her  sash  at  midnight, 
though  she  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  supporting  herself  for  that 
purpose  on  the  arm  of  her  sister.' 
One  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted 
to  hope  that  there  are  not  many 
Old  Maids  who  carry  their  curi- 
osity to  such  length^ 

Affectation  is  another  failing  of 
ancient  spinsters  which  draws 
forth  our  author's  satire.  Here, 
for  example,  is  the  portrait  of  a 
lady  whose  excellent  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart  were  spoiled  by  her 
morbid  craving  to  look  juvenile  : 

'This  oppressive  dread  of  not 
appearing  young,  which  is  indeed 
ever  present  to  her  fancy,  was  re- 
markably conspicuous  the  other 
day  when  she  sat  for  her  picture 
to  oblige  a  relation.  When  she 
cast  her  eye  upon  the  sketch,  in 
which  the  painter,  to  secure  a  like- 
ness, had  given  peculiar  strength 
to  his  outline,  her  vexation  arose 
to  agony.  She  apprehended  that 
all  the  spectators  of  her  portrait 
would  read  the  horrid  words  forty- 
seven  in  every  line  of  her  face. 
This  idea  continued  to  prey  on 
her  mind  to  such  a  degree,  that 
when  she  ascended  a  second  time 


into  the  sitting-chair  of  the  pain- 
ter her  features  exhibited  more 
visible  terror  than  those  lovely 
victims,  Anne  Boleyn  and  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  are  said  to  have 
discovered  when  they  mounted 
the  block.  Indeed,  though  her 
head  was  secure,  she  considered 
herself  as  going  to  lose  in  effigy 
the  most  precious  part  of  it, 
namely,  that  fictitious  expression 
of  youth  which  she  had  incessant- 
ly laboured  to  preserve ;  and  her 
dread  of  this  loss  arose  to  such  an 
astonishing  height  that  she  had 
certainly  fallen  into  an  hysterical 
fit,  if  an  early  peep  at  the  im- 
provement ^of  the  painter  had  not 
happily  relieved  her.  His  pene- 
tration had  discovered  her  foible ; 
and,  as  he  had  known  her  inti- 
mately in  her  bloom,  he  generous- 
ly called  his  recollection  to  his 
,  aid,  and  gave,  as  he  advanced,  so 
youthful  an  air  to  her  face  that 
it  harmonised  with  a  wreath  of 
roses  and  all  the  juvenile  decora- 
tions with  which  she  had  request- 
ed him  to  adorn  her  resemblance. 
Her  raptures  increased  with  the 
increasing  beauty  of  the  por- 
trait, which  became  so  young  and 
lovely  in  the  last  sitting  that  the 
lady  gazed  upon  her  own  image 
with  such  doting  delight  as  almost 
entitled  her  to  the  name  of  an  old 
Narcissus  in  petticoats.'  Most  of 
us,  I  think,  have  met  ladies  of 
this  type  among  our  acquaint- 
ances. The  following  sketch,  too, 
cleverly  portrays  a  failing  which 
is  not,  however,  confined  to  Old 
Maids: 

'  Petrea  is  perpetually  engaged 
by  a  tragedy  or  a  novel,  which  she 
reads  with  infinite  avidity  and  a 
profusion  of  tears.  You  would 
suppose  her,  in  these  moments, 
the  open-handed  daughter  of  pity ; 
but  it'  the  ideal  hero  or  heroine, 
whose  distresses  have  convidsed 
her  bosom  with  sympathy,  could 
start  into  real  life,  and  ask  the 
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sympathetic  Petrea  for  five  shil- 
lings, there  would  he  an  end  to 
her  sympathy;  her  open  heart 
wonld  contract,  and  become  as 
closely  puckered  up  as  her  purse. 
Yet  ihe  tenderness  of  Petrea  is 
not  affectation,  as  J  once  errone- 
ously believed.  Having  studied 
her  with  attention,  I  am  at  length 
convinced  that  her  tender  feelings 
aie  genuine,  and  that  her  true 
character,  which  is  that  of  hu- 
manity, will  always  show  itself 
in  its  natural  colours,  except 
when  it  is  overclouded  by 
avarice — ^that  cold  and  gloomy 
passion,  which  is  not  only  apt  to 
steal  over  advanced  life,  but  to 
prevail  more  in  celibacy  than  in 
wedlock!  It  was  the  following 
little  incident  which  confirmed 
my  J)resent  opinion  of  Petrea. 
Durin.g  one  of  my  visits  to  her, 
a  clergyman  came  in,  whom  we 
both  esteem  as  a  man  of  veracity 
and  virtue.  He  told  a  story  of 
singular  distress  that  had  just 
be&llen  a  family  not  unknoTrn  to 
us.  The  facts  were  well  related^ 
and  the  lady  was  much  affected ; 
but  in  the  close  of  his  narration, 
the  good  man  happening  to  drop 
a  compassionate  hint  of  a  five- 
guinea  subscription,  the  gushing 
tears  of  Petrea  were  suddenly  dis- 
persed ;  her  eyes  became  severe ; 
her  lips,  pale  and  trembling,  began 
to  mutter  doubt  concerning  the 
worthiness  which  she  had  just 
acknowledged;  she  then  entered 
on  a  nonsensical  dissertation  on 
the  frequency  of  impostures,  and 
the  propriety  of  people's  suffering 
for  imprudence. 

'  The  sensible  divine  perceived 
the  rock  on  which  his  charitable 
hopes  were  now  splitting;  and 
avoiding  it  with  great  dexterity, 
he  pointed  out  to  her  a  line  of 
conduct  in  which  her  weight  and 
interest  might  relieve  the  dis- 
tressed family  without  expending 
a  shilling.     The  heart  of  Petrea 


now  opened  again ;  she  cordially 
promised  her  assistance,  and  ulti- 
mately succeeded  in  the  plan  pro- 
posed, though  it  was  attended 
with  infinite  trouble,  which  she 
uniformly  supported  with  bene- 
volent cheerfulness  and  charitable 
pleasure.* 

Envy  and  credulity  are  the 
other  two  particular  failings  of 
Old  Maids,  which  our  author 
satirises  in  a  similar  fashion,  but 
I  cannot  find  space  for  his  illus- 
trative impersonations  of  those 
defects.  The  three  'particular 
good  qualities '  of  the  '  autumnal 
sisterhood'  on  which  he  dwells 
are  ingenuity,  patience,  and 
charity;  but  I  must  reluctantly 
confess  that  he  is  less  amusing 
as  a  eulogist  than  as  a  satirist, 
and  consequently  lends  himself 
less  readily  to  quotation. 

Coming  to  the  historical  por- 
tion of  the  essay,  it  will  perhaps 
rather  startle  many  of  the  sex  to 
learn  that  some  illustrious  fEtthers 
of  the  Church  have  held  the  doc- 
trine that  '  when  our  progenitors 
were  first  created,  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  Heaven  that  Eve  herself 
should  become  an  Old  Maid.' 
And  further  that,  according  to 
St.  Romwald,  Eve  herself,  in  the 
ninety-ninth  year  of  the  world, 
instituted  a  religious  order  of 
'  certain  young  women,  who  were 
to  continue  virgins,  and  to  pre- 
serve unextinguished  the  fire 
which  had  fallen  from  heaven 
on  the  sacrifice  of  Abel.'  The 
latter  myth  lb  evidently  identical 
^vith  that  of  the  origin  of  the 
Vestal  Virgins  in  Rome.  Then 
we  have  the  story  of  Kunaza,  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  ninety  and 
three  daughters  of  Enoch,  who, '  in 
-  the  two  hundred  and  ninety-first 
year  of  her  age,  rej  ected  the  last  offer 
that  was  made- to  her  of  marriage,' 
and  remained  single  to  her  death. 
Passing  from  mythical  traditions 
to  history,  the  author  mentions 
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as  a  fact  worth  noticing,  that 
throughout  the  whole  4u8tory  of 
the  Jews  there  is  no  record  of 
the  existence  of  any  one  distin- 
guished Old  Maid.  Not  was 
spinsterhood  held  in  any  more 
fkyour  among  the  Greeks  and 
Eomans,  though  the  honour  and 
respect  paid  to  Diana,  Minerva, 
and  the  Vestal  Virgins  would 
seem  to  imply  that  under  certain 
circumstances  Old  Maids  were 
tolerated.  But  after  the  Christian 
era,  as  our  author  points  out 
with  much  learning  and  ingenu- 
ity, there  was  an  '  infinite  increase 
of  Old  Maids.'  The  whole  sex 
seems  to  have  heen  inflamed  with 
a  passion  for  virginity,  which  was 
eagerly  fostered  hy  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  Withers  of  the 
ChurcL  St  Ohrysostom,  St.  Au- 
gustine, St  Basil,  St.  Gregory 
^azianzen,  and  I  don't  know  how 
many  more,  all  wrote  rhapsodies 
of  passionate  eloquence  on  celi- 
bacy as  the  most  honourable  con- 
dition of  women.  Indeed,  to  such 
excess  was  this  veneration  for  the 
single  state  carried  in  the  second 
century,  that  many  preachers 
declaimed  against  marriage  as  the 
suggestion  of  the  devil.  But  it 
is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  say 
that  scandal  played  havoc  with 
the  reputation  of  these  too  en- 
thusiastic devotees  of  perpetual 
maidenhood.  The  anecdotes  which 
our  author  gives  of  the  'eccentri- 
cities, to  use  no  stronger  term,  of 
the  '  canonical  virgins,'  and  otiier 
curious  products  Of  this  craze  for 
celibacy,  are  such  as  would  not 
suit  the  pages  of  London  Society, 
though  I  doubt  not  they  added 
much  to  the  popularity  of  the 
book  in  an  age  when  more  broad- 
ness of  speech  was  tolerated  in 
poHte  society  than  now.  I  may, 
nevertheless,  I  hope,  without  giv- 
ing offence,  quote  a  sensible  ro- 
mark  of  the  author's  on  this  apo- 
theosis of  virginity : 


^Although  this  idea  has  cer- 
tainly a  very  daaling  effect  when 
embellished  by  saintly  eloquence^ 
yet,  if  justly  examined,  it  exhibits, 
to  a  mind  not  tinctured  with 
superstition,  a  very  ludicrous  ab- 
surdity;  for  in  truth  it  is  saying 
that  a  human  being  can  only 
resemble  the  Great  Author  of  aU 
things  by  producing  nothing.' 

Amongst  all  the  sainted  Others 
of  the  early  Church,  however,  St. 
Jerome  appears  to  have  been  the 
favourite  of  the  ladies.  They 
flocked  in  crowds  to  hear  hiis 
sermons  and  lectures  in  Eome. 
They  overwhelmed  him  with  pre- 
sents, which,  as  he  naively  says, 
'  whether  small  or  great,  I  did  not 
despise ;'  and  some  of  them  even 
left  their  homes  and  followed  him 
to  the  Holy  Land,  whero  he 
ended  an  unquiet  but  illustrious 
life  at  the  age  of  fourscore.  And 
yet  the  good  saint  was  very  ha- 
tididus  as  rogards  the  sex,  for  he 
says,  'No  woman  could  delight 
me,  excepther  whom  Ineverb^eld 
in  the  act  of  eating.'  But  from 
these  saintly  panegyrists  of  female 
celibacy  I  must  tear  myself  away, 
though  I  confess  that  the  author 
is  nowhere  moro  amusing,  but, 
alas!  nowhere  more  unquotable, 
than  in  his  chapters  on  the  Old 
Maids  of  the  early  Christian  era, 
and  their  yenerable  Platonic  ad- 
mirers. His  chapter  on  '  Some 
Monastic  Old  Maids  distinguished 
by  Literary  Talents,' '  Some  Old 
Maids  of  the  New  World,'  and 
*  On  the  Beverence  paid  to  Old 
Maids  by  our  Northern  Ances- 
tors,' I  may  not  linger  over ;  but 
I  cannot  forbear  quoting  a  pass- 
age from  his  chapter  discussing 
the  very  delicate  and  important 
question,  'Which  is  the  moro 
eligible  for  a  wife,  a  Widow  or 
an  Old  Maidr  First  he  takes 
the  equitable  view,  and  maintains 
that— 

<  Whe&er  we  consider  maarriage 
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as  a  boiden  or  as  an  enjoyment, 
it  is  equally  unjost  tbat  any 
female  should  twice  suffer  that 
burden,  or  be  twice  indulged  in 
that  enjoyment,  while  another,  at 
the  same  period  of  life,  is  kept 
an  utter  stranger  to  the  cares  or 
to  the  delights  of  an  important 
office,  whicdi  she  is  equally  ready 
to  assume  and  equally  able  to 
support.' 
He  proceeds  to  argue  thus  : 
'  If  the  second  or  third  husband 
of  a  widow  may  have  frequent 
cause  to  imagine  that  his  lady's 
transferrable  affections  are  veering 
towards  his  probable  successor,  he 
cannot  sur^y  be  so  happy  or 
secure  as  the  man  who  has  more 
wisely  united  himself  to  a  worthy 
old  maid.  She,  good  soul !  re- 
membering how  long  she  waited 
for  her  first  husband,  instead  of 
hastily  looking  forward  to  a 
second,  will  direct  all  her  atten- 
tion to  cherish  and  preserve  the 
dear  creature,  whom  she  has  at  last 
acquired  after  tedious  expecta- 
tion. Her  good  man  has  no  rival 
to  fear,  either  among  the  living  or 
the  dead,  and  may  securely  ei^'oy 
the  delightful  prerogative  of  be- 
lieving himself  the  absolute  mas- 
ter of  his  wife's  affections.  I 
entreat  you  to  observe  how  very 
different  the  case  is  with  the  in- 
considerate man  who  has  rashly 
married  a  widow !  He  has  not  only 
to  apprehend  that  the  changeable 
tenderness  of  his  lady  may  take  a 
sudden  turn  towards  his  probable 
successor ;  but  if  her  thoughts  are 
too  faithful  and  too  virtuous  to 
wander  towards  the  living,  even 
then,  after  all  his  endeavours  to 
take  full  possession  of  her  heart, 
though  he  may  delude  himself 
with  the  vain  idea  of  being  its 
sole  proprietor,  he  will  frequently 
find  that  he  has  only  entered  into 
partnership  with  a  ghost,  and  I 
will  add  the  very  probable  con- 
sequence of  such  a  partnership  ; 


he  will  soon  find  that  by  the 
subtle^  illusions  of  his  inviaible 
partner  he  has  lost  even  hv9  poor 
moiety  in  tha\  precarious  posses- 
sion, the  heart  of  a  remarried 
widow,  and  will  find  himself,  at 
the  same  time,  a  real  bankrupt 
in  happiness. 

*  The  affection  of  the  remarried 
widow  is  a  pocket  telescope ;  she 
directs  the  magnifying  end  of  it 
towards  her  good  man  in  the  grave, 
and  it  enlarges  to  a  marvellous 
degree  all  the  mental  and  all  the 
personal  endowments  of  the  dear 
departed.  She  turns  the  inverted 
glass  to  his  diminishing  successor, 
and,  whatever  his  proportion  of 
excellence  may  be,  the  poor  luck- 
less living  mortal  soon  dwindles 
in  her  sight  to  a  comparative 
pigmy.  But  this  la  not  the  case 
witii  our  quondam  old  maid.  No ; 
her  affection  is  a  portable  micro- 
scope, which  magnifies  in  a  stu- 
pendous manner  all  the  attractive 
merits  and  powers  of  pleasing, 
however  inconsiderable  they  may 
be,  in  the  favourite  creature  upon 
whom  she  gazes.  Like  an  inex- 
perienced but  a  passionate  natund- 
ist,  she  continues  to  survey  the 
new  and  sole  object  of  her  con- 
templation, not  only  with  unre- 
mitted assiduity,  but  with  in- 
creasing amazement  and  delight 
He  fills  her  eye ;  he  occapiea  her 
mind ;  he  engrosses  her  heart 

'  But  it  may  be  said  iu  reply.  If 
the  man  who  marries  an  old  maid 
has  this  superior  chance  of  being  ' 
uniformly  beloved  by  his  wife,  since 
it  is  certainly  the  wishof  eveiyman 
who  marries  to  be  so,  how  hap- 
pens it  that  men  decide  so  pre- 
posterously against  themselves, 
and  perpetually  prefer  the  widow 
to  the  old  maid?  Is  not  this 
constant  preference  a  very  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  the  charac- 
ter so  preferred  1  Doe^  it  not  prove 
that  the  widow  has  acquired  the 
art  or  power  of  conferring  more 
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happiness  on  her  second  husband 
than  the  old  maid  is  able  to  be- 
stow on  her  first  ?  for  can  we  sup- 
pose that  men,  instructed  by  the 
experience  of  ages,  would  con- 
tinue to  act  in  constant  opposition 
to  their  own  domestic  happiness 
in  the  most  important  article  of 
human  Ufe  ? 

'  Alas !  I  fear  there  are  more 
articles  than  one  in  which  we 
inconsiderate  mortals  may  be  fre- 
quently observed  to  act  against 
experience,  against  our  reason, 
and  against  our  felicity.  That 
the  widow  is  constantly  preferred 
to  the  old  maid  I  most  readily 
admit;  nay,  I  complain  of  it  as 
an  inveterate  grievance;  but  I 
trust  that  I  have  accounted  for  this 
unreasonable  preference,  without 
adding  a  single  grain  to  the 
weight,  or  rather  to  the  empty 
scale,  of  the  widow.' 

So  much,  then,  for  this  curious 
and  exhaustive  Essay  on  Old 
Maids,  which  I  think  I  must 
have  persuaded  the  reader  is  as 
amusing  as  it  is  learned  and  in- 
genious. And  noWi  just  a  word 
in  conclusion  as  to  the  author. 
The  book,  as  I  have  said,  was 
published  anonymously ;  but  the 
writer  was    soon   known   to   be 


William  Hayley,  author  of  The 
Triumphs  of  Temper^  the  friend 
and  biographer  of  Gowper,and  him- 
self no  mean  poet  and  scholar.  In 
the  somewhat  ponderous  Memoirs 
of  William  Hayley,  Esq  ,  edits 
by  his  friend  Dr.  John  Johnson, 
I  find  this  allusion  to  the  subject 
of  the  present  paper :  '  In  Decem- 
ber 1785  he  published,  but  with- 
out a  name,  the  singular  book  in 
which  his  friends  Sadleir  and 
Warton  had  taken  a  lively  in- 
terest, the  popular  though  calum- 
niated Essay  on,  Old  Maids.  The 
benevolent  intentions  of  the  au- 
thor in  this  work  and  the  strange 
misconstruction  and  hostility 
which  it  experienced  are  temper- 
ately displayed  in  a  new  preface 
to  a  third  edition.  . , .  Conscious 
of  his  pure  intentions  in  compos- 
ing the  essay,  he  only  smiled  at 
the  mistake  of  those  rigid  ladies 
who  reviled  the  production  as  in- 
decent and  irrel^ous;  and  he 
exulted  in  the  warm  applause  of 
several  most  accomplished  and 
candid  members  of  the  sisterhood, 
who  regarded  and  extolled  it  as 
an  elegant  and  moral  performance 
that  truly  deserved,  not  the  cen- 
sure, but  the  thanks  and  esteem 
of  society.' 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MB.  JBROME  DAWB  AT  HOME  : 
GARDBN-PARTT. 

Mr.  Jbrome  Dawe  lesided  in  the 
suburb  of  MiddleboTOugh.  His 
housi*  was  a  cosy  little  box,  with 
a  winaow  on  this  side  of  the  door 
and  on  that,  and  three  trim  win- 
dows above,  all  well  painted,  well 
cleaned,  and  notable  for  shining 
brass  and  fresh  white  curtains ; 
for  although  Jerome  Dawe  was 
a  miser,  this  does  not  imply  that 
he  did  not  live  like  a  gentleman. 
The  instincts  of  the  Dawes  were 
high-bred,  and  while  Jerome 
would  go  a  long  way  to  save  a 
sixpence,  yethe  had  his  ideas  about 
social  requirements,  and  these  he 
would  cany  out.  His  house  was 
the  house  of  a  gentleman,  and 
his  dress  the  same ;  his  servants 
were  neat  and  orderly  in  appear- 
ance ;  his  garden,  front  and  rear, 
was  tidy  in  winter  and  blooming 
in  summer.  In  dinners  and  sup- 
pers, in  coals  and  candles,  in  a 
thousand  like  matters  which  the 
social  eye  sees  not,  here  it  was 
that  Jerome  Dawe  exercised  his 
passion  for  saving.  His  favour- 
ite maxim  was  that  every  penny 
should  he  looked  to^  and,  after 
making  a  due  allowance  for  the 
maunex  of  life  which  he  judged 
reasonable,  he  applied  this  maxim 
with  merciless  severity.  By  thus 
living  upon  one-third  of  lus  in- 
come, and  letting  the  rest  roll  up 
year  by  year,  Jerome  Dawe  was 
IJEut  passing  from  the  state  of  com- 
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fort  to  the  state  of  opulence. 
What  satisfaction  this  gathering 
treasure  brought  with  it  readers 
will  see  as  time  goes  on. 

His  adviser,  comforter,  and 
adjutant  in  all  his  stingy  plans 
was  his  housekeeper.  The  name 
of  this  excellent  female  was 
Martha  Spring.  She  was  an 
unmarried  lady,  of  blameless  life 
and  yellow  complexion.  She 
clad  herself  in  garments  of  youth- 
ful colour  and  cut,  and  wore  .par- 
ticularly short  skirts,  allowing 
her  ankles  to  be  fairly  seen,  thus 
imparting  a  girlishness  to  her 
appearance.  Her  age  might  be 
fiify-five,  or  more,  but  she  was 
juvenile  in  her  tastes  as  well  as 
in  her  petticoats,  professing  to 
read  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  often 
quoting  his  lines, 

'  O  wonuui,  in  onr  hours  of  ease 
UncerUin,  coy,  and  hard  to  please,' 

which  she  used  to  say  were  truly 
poetical. '<  Sometimes,  after  her 
morning  consultation  with  her 
master  concerning  dinner,  when 
probably  the  pair  would  spend  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  debating  which 
half  of  a  small  codfish  would  be 
best  for  salting,  Martha  would 
skip  like  an  ancient  lamb  out  of 
the  room,  her  nose  raised  towards 
the  skies,  and  a  literary  vivacity 
inher  expre8sion,a8,  unconsciously 
to  hprself,  she  repeated, 

*  O  woman^^in  onr  hours  of  ease.* 

Invariably  when  this  happened, 
Jerome  Dawe  would  sink  l«ck  in 
his  chair,  and  say'reflectively,  *  Cul- 
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tivated  womaiii  Matty — for  her 
station.' 

Indeed,  the  relations  between 
Matty  and  her  bachelor  master, 
though  quite  innocent,  were  of  an 
intimate  kind ;  so  much  so  that  oc- 
casionally one  or  other  of  hisf  riends 
would  ask  him  in  a  jocular  way^ 
how  Martha  was  this  morning,  a 
familiarity  which  Jerome  Dawe 
never  resented,  but  rather  enjoyed. 
In  reply  he  always  assumed  a 
rakish  air,  and  used  to  say,  *  You 
see,  you  dog,  I  was  intended  for 
the  army,*  leaving  a  gulf  of  sug- 
gestion concerning  both  the  mili- 
tary and  himself  yawning  before 
the  inquirer's  mind. 

In  his  pleasant  back  garden,  on 
a  sunny  September  morning,  quite 
a  little  party  had  met  together. 
On  the  centre  of  the  lawn  stood  a 
long  wicker  wheel-chair,  in  which 
lay  the  frail  and  sickly  Violet, 
looking  sad  and  sweet,  and  likely 
enough  to  fulfil  the  prediction  of 
Jerome  Dawe,  which  poor  Sholto 
had  overheard  and  misunderstood. 
A  little  way  off  her  sister  sat  apart, 
playing  with  a  small  dog,  and 
calling  Sholto  to  see  it  jump 
through  her  hands.  Sholto,  very 
busy  making  a  nosegay,  would  not 
look  up  from  his  work,  although 
Mildred  called  him  repeatedly. 
Little  Eugene  stood  close  beside 
her,  proffering  her  many  civilities 
with  the  best  grace  in  the  world, 
for  indeed  the  little  fellow  had  a 
charming  manner.  But  Mildred 
would  not  repay  him,  not  by  a 
syllable  nor  a  glance. 

Sally  Badger,  with  her  husband 
and  her  son,  had  just  entered  the 
garden.  At  sight  of  her  Jerome 
Dawe  was  seen  to  turn  pale. 
Beatrice  and  Daniel  Haddock,  who 
were  already  in  the  field,  exchang- 
ed looks  which  signified  mistrust, 
and  fierce  dislike  for  Sally.  As  for 
Samuel  Badger,  who  slunk  timidly 
across  the  lawn  like  a  beaten 
dog,  and  as  for  Master  Badge^i 


whose  countenance  was  ronnder 
and  flatter  and  redder  than  ever, 
and  who  carried  a  great  dog-eared 
book  under  his  arm — ^npon  these 
two  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ruddock  glared 
such  open  and  blazing  scorn  that 
the  father  especially  felt  like  a 
van  subjected  to  rays  from  burn- 
ing-glasses. But  Sally  Badger 
dealt  a  defiant  salute  at  the 
Ruddocks,  and  then  marched  up 
and  stood  beside  Jerome  Dawe  as 
if  he  were  a  wicket,  and  she  a 
famous  cricketer  who  had  just 
gone  in,  and  was  more  than  ready 
for  the  bowling. 

Indeed,  the  situation  of  the 
Ruddocks  was  criticaL  For  years 
they  had  regarded  Jerome  Dawe's 
weedth  as  their  lawful  inherit- 
ance, and  lately  they  had 
fixed  their  covetous  eyes  on 
little  Mildred.  Things  looked 
promising.  Jerome  was  weak, 
vain,  and  ignorant.  This  worthy 
couple  had  flattered  and  caressed 
him  time  oat  of  mind ;  they  had 
fed  lus  eveiy  weakness ;  they  had 
pampered  bis  vanity  with  outrage- 
ous compliments^  they  had  gra- 
dually got  dominion  over  him  in 
many  directions.  And  all  had  been 
done  with  words  and  ways  as  soft 
as  oil.  Lately,  however,  there  had 
appeared  on  the  scene  this  terrible 
cousin,  Sarah  Badger.  She  was 
poor  and  uninfluential ;  she  had 
mcule  a  bad  marriage^  and  was  bur- 
dened with  an  uninteresting  son ; 
in  a  word,  she  was  everything  that 
Daniel  and  Beatrice  Raddock  could 
successfully  ridicale  and  that 
Jerome  D&wf  would  naturally 
despise.  But  she  knew  haman 
nature,  this  Sarah  Badger;  and 
she  knew  Jerome  Dawe's  nature 
from  the  sorface  to  the  core.  She 
had  read  his  weakness  and  his 
cowardice^  and  now  she  was  begin- 
ning to  assert  authority  over  him 
simply  by  the  force  of  will  and 
temper.  Horrible  to  tell,  Jerome 
was  beginning  to  yield  in  places, 
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like  a  frozen  lake  in  early  thaw. 
The  Haddocks  were  appalled. 
What  could  they  do  1  It  was  im- 
possible to  begin  bullying  Jerome 
like  this  audacious  woman  :  first, 
because  it  would  be  a  reversal  of 
their  entire  policy,  whichhad  been 
softness  and  flattery;  secondly^ 
because  if  they  had  adopted  such 
a  line  Sally  Badger  might  outwit 
them  by  a  stroke  of  generalship, 
and,  becoming  soft  herself,  carry 
Jerome  away  for  ever.  '  Bitter 
was  the  animosity  that  lay  be- 
neath the  smile  with  which  the 
Buddocks  returned  Mrs.  Badger's 
salute.  Sally's  nod  had  been  a 
perfect  nussUe,  delivered  with  a 
defiance,  a  do  your  worst  air, 
which,  coming  from  a  woman 
who  probably  had  not  more  than 
three  gowns  in  the  world,  and  had 
not  paid  her  butcher's  bill  for  six 
months,  confounded  these  good 
people,  who  believed  that  money 
alone  is  power. 

So  Beatrice  and  Daniel  walked 
apart  in  anxiety  and  even  discom- 
fiture; but,  as  Daniel  marked 
Mildred  playing  with  her  dog,  his 
ruling  passion  overcame  him.  He 
forgot  Sally  Badger  and  Jerome 
Dawe  and  the  impending  peril. 

'See,  Beatrice,'  he  said,  indi- 
cating the  child  with  a  nod  of  his 
head,  *  one  day  that  girl  will  be 
worth  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds !' 


CHAPTEE  VL 

IK  WHICH  CBOSS-PURPOSES  CHE- 
QUBB  CHILDISH  LOVE. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  !  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  got  by  any 
means  whatever — onljygot/  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  whether  in  possession, 
reversion,  remainder,  or  expect- 
ancy I     0,    miracle   of    money, 


two  hundred  and  fiffcy  thousand 
pounds  ! 

That  tall,  slim,  chestnut-haired 
little  girl,  as  she  walked,  or  stood, 
or  laughed,  or  ran,  or  talked,  or 
was  silent,  or  smiled,  or  frowned, 
was  watched,  not  alone  by  Daniel 
and  his  wife,  but  by  everybody  on 
that  little  lawn.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds  seemed 
to  encircle  her  head  like  the 
aureola  of  a  saint.  Her  step  sug- 
gested two  huadred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds;  her  voice,  her  looks, 
everything  she  was,  and  said,  and 
did,  in  one  way  or  another,  ex- 
pressed— two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  1 

One  exception  should  be  made. 
The  widowed  mother  of  Sholto  had 
just  come  to  fetch  her  son,  having 
heard  of  his  misdeeds.  She  now 
made  one  of  the  party.  Margaret 
Alexander  was  a  widow,  poorly 
dad,  and  with  signs  of  privation 
and  care  upon  her  face,  but  her 
aspect  was  full  of  independence. 
Somehow,  in  that  group  of  money- 
seekers,  she  presented,  even  to 
the  eye,  an  expressive  contrast 
There  was  nothing  sly  in  her  look, 
no  side  glances,  no  angry  darting 
of  the  eyes.  She  talked  freely  with 
everybody,  and  her  conversation 
was  spirited  and  her  manner  easy ; 
for  she  too  was  a  Dawe,  and  of 
gentle  nurture.  She  had  no 
designson  Jerome's  wealth,  though 
she  was  his  niece.  She  had  no 
line  baited  to  catch  little  Mildred 
and  her  quarter-million  of  gold, 
though  she  too  had  a  son  to 
advance  in  life.  Everybody  knew 
that  Margaret  Alexander  was  clear 
of  such  designs,  her  reputation  for 
independence  and  integrity  being 
settled.  Curiously  enough,  each  of 
these  plotting  people  respected 
her  because  she  was  too  high- 
souled  to  stoop  to  the  meanness 
which  themselves  were  practis- 
ing. Daniel  Euddock  declared 
with  trutl^that  he  enjoyed  talking 
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witii  her.  Beatrice  treated  her 
with  marked  consideration. 
Jerome  Dawe  was  constantly  ask- 
ing her  opinion,  and  deferring  to 
it.  Even  Sally  Badger  took  her 
by  the  arm  and  walked  about  with 
her,  with  powerful  strides,  as 
great  cricketers  do  in  pauses  of 
tiie  game.  Indeed,  to  do  the 
doughty  Sally  justice,  she  by  no 
means  felt  the  scorn  and  dislike 
for  Margaret  which  she  so  visibly 
manifested  for  .the  Ruddocks. 
Margaret  Alexander  was  on  her 
own  ground.  She  was  a  blood  re- 
lation, and  no  interloper.  Sally 
Badger  was  indeed  ready,  if 
matters  went  that  way,  to  wage 
war  with  Mrs.  Alexander ;  but  it 
would  have  been  honourable  war, 
and  Sally  would  haye  fought 
fairly.  For  the  Ruddocks  she 
had  no  such  feeling.  She  hated 
them.  There  was  no  weapon 
she  would  not  have  used  against 
them.  And,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, the  weapon  she  chose 
was  open  defiance,  contempt,  and 
dislike,  which  she  took  good  care 
should  be  constantly  on  the  very 
verge  of  rudeness,  absolute  quar- 
rel, and  such  a  complication  that 
either  she  or  the  Ruddocks  must 
quit  the  premises.  The  Ruddocks 
felt  all  this,  as  we  have  seen,  and 
they  trembled  before  her  courage ; 
and  Sally  knew  they  trembled. 

All  this  time  there  was  one 
person  to  whom  everybody  was 
kind.  Little  Violet  was  petted, 
caressed,  and  pitied,  as  one  who 
is  unconsciously  passing  away  from 
a  world  whose  sweets  have  never 
been  tasted.  And  Violet,  who  had 
the  most  loving  heart,  replied  to 
each  endearment  with  so  much 
sweetness,  such  bright  little  smiles 
of  gratitude,  and  with  a  tinge  of 
humour  too,  that  even  the  worldly 
people  around  felt  touched  and 
had  better  thoughts  as  they 
looked  on  the  wee  white  face,  and 
thought  of  certain  words  about 


young  children  which  were  spoken 
by  the  best  Friend  children  ever 
had.  And  Margaret  Alexander, 
who,  like  all  the  Dawe  family, 
had  religious  zeal  in  her  nature, 
sat  down  by  the  child,  and,  think- 
ing in  her  good  motherly  heart 
that  this  fnul  being  could  have 
but  a  short  time  here,  she  spoke 
to  her  seriously  about '  the  better 
land '  where  mamma  was  ;  and 
tender  little  Violet^s  gray  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  and  she  asked 
the  lady  to  come  another  day  and 
talk  to  her  about  mamma.  Mil- 
dred, who,  hard  and  arid  to 
others,  was  passionately  fond  of 
Violet,  had  stood  close  by  during 
this  little  conversation,  listening 
with  wide  big  eyes ;  and  she  stole 
softly  after  IVIrs.  Alexander,  and 
slipped  a  flower  into  her  hand  and 
ran  away,  leaving  the  widow  in 
wonder.  For  already  Mildred  had 
impressed  everybody  with  a  sense 
of  her  independence,  her  im- 
periousness,  and  her  wilfulness. 
She  had  snubbed  Daniel  Ruddock, 
who  tried,  in  his  vulgar  way,  to 
caress  her.  She  had  flatly  refused 
to  do  something  which  Sally 
Badger  asked  her,  which  as- 
tounded Sally  more  than  if  the 
law  of  gravitation  had  been  sus- 
pended. Two  minutes  after,  Mil- 
dred had  sent  Jerome  Dawe  to 
fetch  her  maid.  All  she  did, 
however,  was  submitted  to  with- 
out a  murmur,  because  of  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds.  But  when  die  was  seen 
stealing  across  the  lawn,  and  put- 
ting this  fiower  into  Mrs.  Alexan- 
der's hand,  everybody  wondered 
and  everybody  feared;  and  yet 
nobody  thought  of  charging  the 
widow  with  any  design  on  the 
little  heiress. 

Side  by  side  with  this  man? 
oeuvring  of  the  elders  a  curious 
game  of  cross-purposes  was  being 
played  by  the  children. 

Little  Eugene  had  caught  the 
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spirit  of  his  father  and  mother  and 
pation.  The  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds  magnetised 
him  like  all  the  rest.  He  danced 
in  his  graceful  way  after  Mil- 
died,  made  her  a  thousand  pretty 
little  compliments,  anticipated 
her  wishes,  and  was  in  all 
points  as  natty  a  flatterer  as  a 
grown  man«  But  it  availed  no- 
thing. Mildred  treated  him  with 
haughty  disregard,  and,  indeed, 
snuhbed  him  mercilessly.  Every 
oneexcept  Mrs.  Alexander  noticed 
that  wherever  that  ill-conditioned 
Sholto  might  be,  looking  like  a 
ragged  terrier,  there  Mildred  was 
sure  to  be  seen;  and  if  she 
snubbed  Eugene,  Sholto  amply 
avenged  his  friend  by  snubbing 
her.  He  was  still  busy  at  his  nose- 
gay, tying  it  up,  taking  it  to  pieces, 
and  rearranging  it  with  endless 
pains.  Mildred  hovered  about 
him.  She  showed  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  nosegay.  She  even 
went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  one 
particular  rose  should  be  placed 
in  the  centre,  not  at  the  side. 

'There  is  where  /  should  like 
it,'  she  said. 

*Very  well,'  blunt  Sholto  re- 
torted ;  '  there  are  lots  of  flowers, 
make  a  nosegay  for  yourself,  and 
put  roses  where  you  please.' 

*  I  wonder  whom  it  is  for  V  Mil- 
dred said  daringly.  She  was  a 
^^luig  girl,  and  part  of  her  story 
will  show  it. 

*You  wonder  who  it  is  fori* 
Sbolto  said,  looking  up,  with  a 
laugh ;  '  just  wait  and  see.* 

'  I  think  I  know  now,*  Mildred 
answered,  apparently  much  grati- 
fied by  some  inference  of  her  own. 
She  skipped  across  the  grass,  and 
for  the  first  time  that  day  seemed 
to  be  pleasant  with  little  Eugene ; 
but  she  cast  her  eye  back  at 
Sholto,  as  if  computing  how  soon 
the  nosegay  would  be  finished. 

It  was  set  in  order,  and  tied 
with  a  piece  of   stout  packing- 


thread  ;  the  thread  was  cut  with  a 
knife  the  size  of  a  gardener's ;  the 
nosegay  was  ready  for  delivery. 
Sholto  leaped  on  his  feet. 

Mildred  had  been  talking  to 
little  Eugene,  but  her  eyes  were 
on  the  nosegay  all  the  time,  and 
she  saw  the  last  touch  given  to  it. 
Eugene  wondered  why  she  looked 
about  her  in  so  strange  a  manner ; 
he  could  not  make  her  listen. 

Presently  Sholto  came  across 
the  lawn. 

'  What  do  you  say  to  that  f 
he  cried  to  Mildred,  holding  up 
the  nos^ay.  *  Pretty,  now,  ain't 
itf 

*  Lovely  I  lovely  P  she  replied. 

*  0,  thank  you,  thank  you.' 

'  'Tian't  for  you,'  Sholto  called 
out  scornfully.  *  Did  you  think 
it  was  for  you  1  T  was  not  making 
it   for    you.'     He  repeated  this 

*  for  you  *  in  a  very  injurious  way. 
'  This  is  for  Violet.' 

And  he  ran  across  to  the  sick 
child,  and  tossed  the  nosegay  upon 
her  coverlet,  and  little  Violet 
took  it  up  with  the  brightest  and 
sweetest  smile  »Sholto  had  ever 
seen  anywhere.  The  child  was 
really  pleased  with  the  act  of 
kindness ;  and  such  was  the  look 
of  pleasure  and  gratitude  she 
beamed  at  Sholto  that  he  turned 
quite  red,  and  found  that  he  had 
an  organ  in  his  breast  which  was 
capable  of  a  sensation  altogether 
new  to  him,  but  very  delightfuL 

Meanwhile,  Mildred  proudly 
walked  off"  in  another  direction, 
and  stood  with  her  back  to  all 
the  company,  doing  nothing  at  all, 
but  fixed  like  a  statue.  Such  a 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  a  young 
lady  who,  in  all  probability,  would 
one  day  be  worth  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  was 
by  no  means  likely  to  pass  un- 
noticed in  a  well-bred  company. 
The  results  of  Mildred's  odd  and 
alarming  behaviour  caused  so  sud- 
den and  general  a  movement  that 
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the  next  miniite  all  the  people 
on  the  lawn  were  exclaiming  to 
each  other  in  a  momentary  fellow- 
ship that  the  heiress  was  crying ! 


CHAPTER  VII. 

WHICH    GIVES     A    PICTURE    OF     A. 
BHABBT-OBNTEEL  WOMAN  BTBUG- 
6LINO  WITH  GOOD  SOCIETY. 

The  relations  of  Sally  Badger 
with  the  great  Dawe  family  ought 
now  to  he  delineated.  Sally  was 
the  daughter  of  our  great  Jerome's 
younger  sister.  This  Susan  Dawe 
married  a  captain  in  the  navy, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-five, 
and  left  his  large  family  in  poverty. 
When  Sally  came  to  woman's 
estate  she  saw  that  her  chances  of 
matrimony  were  of  the  most  pre- 
carious and  spiritless  kind.  She 
was  not  handsome;  she  was  not 
accomplished;  she  was  not  rich. 
True,  under  such  circumstances, 
ten  thousand  women  have  worked 
their  way  on  to  hriiliant  marriages ; 
hut  such  women  have  easy  temper, 
complaisance^  and  address.  Sally 
had  none  of  these  things.  Defiance 
was  wrought  into  her  soul  of  souls. 
She  loved  command.  Not  to  have 
won  the  heaii;  of  a  prince  could 
she  have  fawned,  or  sweetened  her 
talk  with  compliments,  or  affected 
compliance  where  she  did  not  feel 
it.  And  Sally  knew  of  what 
xnaterial  she  was  made.  So,  count- 
ing up  her  defects  of  face,  for- 
tune, and  temper,  one  day,  when 
she  was  touching  the  age  of 
twenty-eight,  she  said  to  herself, 
'Sarah  Dampier,  you  will  die 
without  changing  your  name.' 
She  pronounced  this  with  the 
most  dogmatic  air,  all  alone  as 
she  was.  Then,  like  other  dog- 
matists, whose  way  is  some- 
times to  annex  a  note  of  qualifi- 
cation to  their  utterances,  she 
added, 'Unless — '  Here  she  paused 


again,  and,  drawing  herself  up  to 
her  full  height)  regarded^ with 
sternness  the  image  in  her  poor 
looking-glass,  and  questioned  it : 

'U^ess  what,  Sarah  Dam- 
pier  f 

And  Sarah  Dampier  the  actual 
answered  Sarah  Dampier  the  opti- 
cal in  tones  of  mathematical  con- 
viction, 

'  Unless  you  marry  Samuel 
Badger.' 

Samuel  Badger  was  a  clerk  in 
a  Government  office,  earning  some- 
thing like  two  hundred  a  year. 
He  admired  Sally.  He  was  a 
meek  young  man,  too  &t  for  his 
age,  of  fair  family,  and  spotless 
reputation.  "  Sally  Dampier's  c«l- 
culation  was  that  if  she  married 
him,  the  Dawe  family  (who  would 
never  help  her  in  a  pecuniary  way) 
might,  hy  their  influence,  advance 
her  Samuel  in  the  puhlic  service. 
Acting  upon  this  hope,  SarahDam- 
pier  changed  her  name  to  Sarah 
Badger  just  three  months  later. 

Then  hegan  one  of  those  lives 
of  penury  where  the  straggle  for 
gentility  on  scanty  means  makes 
comfort  hopeless.  The  income  of 
the  Badgers  was  not  quite  two 
hundred  a  year,  and  it  never  in- 
creased. Had  Sally  Badger  heen 
ahle  or  willing  to  forget  that  she 
was  a  lady  horn,  or  could  she  have 
repressed  her  amhition,  she  might 
have  heen  domestically  comfort- 
ahle.  I  helieve  there  is  no  more 
terrihle  tyranny  on  earth  than 
that  social  requirement  which  in- 
sists that  folk,  such  as  the  Bad- 
gerSy  shall  wear  the  face  of  gen- 
tility. This  is  just  what  nu^es 
their  whole  life  one  long  hitter 
fight  For  house  and  food  and 
raiment  they  have  sufficient ;  hut 
when  it  comes  to  keeping  a  draw- 
ing-room, and  genteel  clothing, 
and  higher  education  of  their 
children,  why  I  helieve  only  Grod, 
who  surely  hears  th«i  groans  of 
these  prisoners  of  fashion,  knows 
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what  miseiy  enfiues.  The  strag- 
gle to  give  the  sons  a  professional 
education,  and  to  keep  the  daugh- 
ters on  snch  a  footing  that  they 
may  hope  to  many  respectably — 
in  how  many  small  houses  in 
England  to-day  is  that  fight  main- 
tained by  parents  whose  meagre 
liyesy  as  we  survey  them,  seem 
utterly  unheroic !  O  world,  who 
knowest  not  thy  heroes  !  I  believe 
that  the  soldier,  with  his  wild 
leap  into  the  smoking  breach, 
where  sure  death  Ib  grinning  at 
him,  or  the'  captain  cidmly  stand- 
ing on  the  sinking  ship  watch- 
ing till  the  last  man  and  woman 
are  safe  in  the  boats,  then  going 
bravely  down^  make  not  such 
martyrs  to  Duty  and  Idea  as 
these  shabby  uninteresting  people 
do  for  years  of  dreary  life. 
Here  was  Sally  Badger  stationed 
in  a  small  tenement,  with  a  little 
drawing-room  on  one  side  of 
the  door,  and  behind  that  a 
little  dining-room,  in  the  rear  a 
kitchen  and  scullery  which  ran 
out  into  the  little  back-garden, 
and  three  or  four  bedrooms  over 
head.  Sally  Badger !  She  who 
had  a  share  in  the  great  traditions 
of  the  Dawe  ]  who  had  sometimes 
been  a  visitor  at  the  house  of  the 
great  head  of  the  feimily ;  who  had 
sat  down  at  table  with  lords 
and  earls ;  and  who  would  often 
tell  her  wondering  son  that  once 
upon  a  time  the  Duke  of  Berk- 
shire had  helped  her  to  marma- 
lade at  breakfast  These  grand 
traditions  ruled  the  life  of  Sally, 
and  the  little  entrance-hall  was 
kept  bright  from  year  to  year, 
and  the  Httle  drawing-room  smart 
in  summer  and  warm  in  winter, 
perhaps  from  a  kind  of  idea  that 
some  day  the  Duke  of  Berkshire 
might  remember  the  episode  of  the 
marmalade  and  drop  in  to  call. 
If  he  did,  Sally  resolved  that^  even 
in  her  little  house,  there  should 
be  visible  signs  that  hers  was  no 


vulgarian's  poverty.  His  Grace 
never  called,  but  Sally  had  now 
and  then  a  blue-blooded  visitor  to 
encourage  her.  The  Dawes  had 
one  curious  tndt,  that  they  never 
snubbed  poor  branches  of  the 
family.  Of  course  Sally  Badger 
was  not  asked  to  dinners,  nor  to 
pay  long  visits;  but  the  Dawe 
blood  in  her  was  recognised  by  an 
occasional  call  or  letter,  and  these 
were  cordials  for  the  woman  in 
her  life  of  struggle. 

Her  husband  tired  her.  Do  what 
she  would,  Sally  could  not  driye 
ambition  into  him.  His  living 
was  not  expensive,  for  he  was  fond 
of  bread-and-butter,  and  would 
eat  it  three  times  a  day,  and  he 
never  drank  anything  but  water, 
and  certainly  made  his  clothes  last 
wonderfully.  Still  Sally  would 
have  preferred  an  extravagant 
man,  or  an  intemperate  man,  who 
had  movement  and  ambition,  to 
this  bread-and-butter  Samuel,  who 
smiled  for  ever,  and  could  not  be 
put  in  a  passion.  His  disposition 
was  ruinously  contented  and  easy- 
going. Even  when  a  post  in  the 
office  fell  vacant  slightly  superior 
to  his  own,  he  was  i^ot  a  candidate 
for  the  promotion,  but  let  another 
man  be  run  into  the  situation 
over  hiB  head. 

^Samuel  V  Sally  called  out  in 
agony,  when  she  heard  it^  'why 
did  you  not  apply  f 

'  You  see,  my  dear,'  he  answered, 
'  Martin  is  such  a  passionate  man 
that  if  he  had  missed  the  post 
there  never  would  have  been  peaee 
in  the  office,  again ;  and  it  is  only 
twenty  pounds  a  year  more,  my 
love;  and  blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers, you  know,  Sally.' 

'Blessed  are  the  milksops!' 
Sally  cried  out,  in  great  vexation. 
She  was  not  a  profane  person,  but, 
in  truth,  she  would  not  acknow- 
ledge the  propriety  of  her  hus- 
band's quotation.  'You  are  no 
peacemaker,   Samuel.     K   peace 
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weie  roally  wanted,  you  would 
not  manage  it.  0  Samuel !  twenty 
pounds  would  have  nearly  paid 
our  house-rent,  and  I  am  worn  to 
death  slaving  and  pinching.  Peace- 
maker, indeed !  You  are  no  peace- 
maker.' 

'  Well,  perhaps  I  am  not,  dear,' 
Samuel  replied,  as  he  huttered  his 
bread.     *  I  will  not  say  I  api.' 

As  another  sample  of  the  home 
conyersation  of  this  pair,  and  as  a 
fresh  glimpse  of  their  characters, 
I  set  down  a  few  words  which 
they  exchanged  when — five  years 
after  marriage — Sally  presented 
her  lord  with  a  diminutiye  Badger. 

*  I  want  to  choose  a  name  for 
him,'  she  said,  looking  at  the  little 
sleeper  who  lay  beside  her.  ^  I 
wish,'  she  sighed,  and  her  face 
was  fall  *of  foreboding — *  I  wish 
he  was  not  such  a  quiet  infant. 
He  never  screams,  and  always 
seems  satisfied.' 

Mrs.  Badger  gazed  up  at  her 
husband's  sleek  &ce,  and  sighed 
again,  as  she  said, 

'  I  am  really  afraid,  Sammy — 
I  really  am  afraid — ^he  has  got 
your  nose.' 

Mr.  Badger  rubbed  that  feature, 
as  if  reproaching  it  for  being  what 
it  was,  but  he  judged  that  silence 
was  his  best  policy.  His  wife 
ruminated  awhile,  and  said  again, 
as  much  to  herself  as  to  him, 

'  What  shall  we  call  himf 

'  Suppose  we  try  Samuel,  for  an 
experiment^'  the  father  said  shyly. 

*  I  hate  the  name ! '  exclaimed 
Sally  vehemently.  'You  must 
think  of  another.' 

'  Now,  do  yotL  know,'  remarked 
Mr.  Badger,  not  speaking  to  his 
wife  in  particular,  but,  as  it 
seemed,  addrebaing  the  general 
order  of  things,  'it  is  most  ex- 
traordinafy  that  just  at  this  par- 
ticular moment  all  the  Christian 
names  seem  to  have  gone  out  of 
my  head.  How  veiy  singular! 
The  only  name  I  can  think  of  is 


^'  Tobias."    Would  Tobias  do,  my 
love  I' 

'Samuel!'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bad- 
ger in  a  very  loud  voice;  'you 
will  make  me  scream.  Tobias! 
Tobias  Badger !  It  would  be  like 
a  name  in  a  play.' 

'  Then,  do  you  know,  my  dear,' 
said  Samuel,  with  the  air  of  one 
who  all  of  a  sudden  makes  a  dis- 
covery, 'I  thiiik  the  best  way 
irill  be  for  you  to  think  the  matter 
over  quietly — ^alone.  Something 
may  come  into  your  head,  my  love, 
when  you  least  expect  it' 

'  What  I  want,'  continued  Mrs. 
Badger,  in  the  same  audible  soli- 
loquy, '  is  a  name  with  force  in  it. 
A  name  that  will  make  a  boy 
think  about  being  something  and 
somebody.  Such  a  name  as  would 
suggest  a  man  who  can  get  into  a 
passion,  and  contradict,  and  push 
other  people  aside,  and  lead  the 
way,  and  fight  for  his  own !' 

'  Don't  you  think  you  had  bet- 
ter have  several  names,  my  love  7 
suggested  the  father.  '  It  would 
be  rather  much  to  expect  all  that 
out  of  one.  We  should  never  be 
unreasonable,  Sally,  my  dear !' 

'  I  have  it ! '  cried  Sally  trium- 
phantly ;  '  I  have  the  very  name 
I  want — Hector !' 

'  Hector  was  a  pagan,  my  love  f 

<T\liat  of  thatr  retorted  SaUy 
boldly;  'better  be  a  pagan  than 
a  fool !' 

So  Hector  was  the  chosen  name ; 
and  thus  the  names  of  the  fEunily 
into  which  our  little  Golden  Girls 
entered  were  Samuel,  Sarah,  and 
Hector  Badger. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

WHICH  ENDS  IN  GBNBRAL 
LAUGHTER. 

A  FEW  days  after  the  scene  in 
the  garden,  the  modest  mansion 
of  Sally  Badger  was  signalised  a- 
mong  the  neighbouring  houses  by 
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the  tmuaual  spectacle  of  a  carriage 
and  pair  atanding  before  it.  Out 
of  the  carriage  stepped  little 
Mildied,  and  she,  turning  round 
to  the  servant  who  i^as  with 
them,  said,  with  an  air  of  au- 
thority, 

*  Lift  Miss  Violet  gently.* 
And  so  little  sick  Violet  was 

lifted  out  in  the  maid's  arms. 
Her  white  face  looked  very  lovely, 
for  the  air  had  painted  upon  it  a 
most  delicate  vermilion,  which 
lit  all  its  melancholy  grace  into 
particular  beauty,  like  one  streak 
of  sunset  in  a  pensive  western 
sky.  There  was  expectation  in 
the  child's  &ce ;  she  wanted  to 
see  her  new  home. 

Meanwhile,  Mildred,  with  im- 
perial  steps,  walked  up  the  little 
flagged  way  that  led  to  the  front 
door,  and  at  the  entrance  Sally 
Badger  stood  ready  to  greet  her, 
smiling  with  wondrous  complais- 
ance, 

'How  are  you,  my  dearf 
'  Pretty  weU,'  Mildred  replied 
curtly.    'Is  this  the  house  you 
live  in  f 

*  Yes,  dear— at  present.' 

'  Why,  it  is  just  the  size  of  the 
house  where  papa's  gardener 
lived,'  Mildred  remarked.  *  I^ot 
quite  so  good,  I  think.' 

'We  are  going  to  a  much 
larger  house  very  .soon,'  Mrs. 
Badger  said;  <in  about  three 
weeks,  dear.* 

*  But  you  have  lived  here  until 
now,'  Mildred  rejoined,  fixing  her 
searching  eyes  on  Sally.  '  Is  it 
because  Violet  and  I  have  come 
that  you  are  going  to  a  nicer 
house  f 

Sally  Badger  affected  to  be 
busy  with  the  trunks,  and  made 
no  answer,  but  she  took  note  of 
this  shrewd  question. 

*  I  tell  you  what,  miss,'  Sally 
said,  under  her  breath,  '  you  are 
not  a  simpleton.  You  will  need 
managing.' 


^  O,  what  a  dear  little  house !' 
cried  Violet,  who  came  up  just 
then.  'Look,  Mildred,  at  those 
pansies,  and  that  little  white 
pussy.  I  think  this  is  a  dear  little 
house.  May  I  play  with  the 
pussy  f  she  asked,  addressing  Mrs. 
Badger. 

'Pansies  or  pussies,  or  what- 
ever you  like,  darling,'  cried  Sally, 
quite  delighted  with  tiie  child. 
'You  shaU  play  with  anything 
and  everything.' 

'  Are  you  going  to  take  care  of 
usf  the  little  creature  asked 
curiously,  struck  with  a  new 
thought  '  Will  you  be  kind  to 
us  ?  Do  you  know  mamma  has 
gone  to  heaven,  and  left  us )' 

'I  will  be  kind  to  you, dear/ 
Sally  Badger  replied,  with  great 
energy,  bending  down  to  kiss  the 
child.  '  Who  could  be  anything 
else)'  she  murmured  to  herself^ 
marking  the  white  transparent 
cheeks  and  the  thin  hands  and 
the  little  porcelain  teeth  which 
seemed  to  indicate  a  frail  and 
perishing  frame.  '  You  shall  not 
shed  many  tears  under  this  roof, 
.and  what  you  sbed  I  shall  wipe 
off.' 

The  little  girls  were  soon  led 
up  to  their  bedroom,  where  Mil- 
dred, after  her  fashion,  found 
fault  with  most  things,  and 
Violet,  in  her  way,  was  con- 
stantly coming  upon  what  was 
pleasant  or  whimsical  or  funny. 
Mildred's  severity  gave  way  be- 
fore Violet's  simple  delight,  and 
once  or  twice  she  even  broke 
into  a  little  laugh.  For  Mil- 
dred, itmidst  all  her  austerity, 
seemed  to  consider  Violet  before 
herself,  and  to  regard  things  as 
pleasant  or  the  reverse  according 
as  she  judged  them  agreeable  or 
disagreeable  to  her  little  sister. 

Down  into  the  small  dining- 
room  the  two  children  were 
brought  after  a  time,  Violet  hold- 
ing her  nurse's  hand  to  support 
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her  feeble  eteps,  and  Mildied 
walking  in  with  her  erect  figure, 
and  Diana  step,  and  carious, 
aearching,  yet  unconcerned  gaze. 
Here  sat  Hector,  poring  oyer  a 
book,  and  looking  Bheepish  and 
uncomfortable,  when  the  strangers 
entered. 

*  Beading  again,  Hector  1'  ex- 
claimed his  mother  impatiently. 
'Always  reading!  What  good 
will  ever  come  of  that,  I  wonder  t 
Do  either  go  on  one  side  or  the 
other !     Now,  Mildred,  this  way.' 

Mr.  Badger  was  ^in  the  room 
also,  waiting  for  his  dinner.  He 
rose  and  greeted  the  children. 

'How  do  yon  do,  my  dears) 
How  are  both  of  you?  You 
look  yeiy  good  little  people,  I  am 
sure.' 

'Samuel,'  said  Mrs.  Badger 
decisiyely,  '  that  will  do.' 

So  they  sat  down  to  dinner, 
and  the  j6jst  dish  was  a  beefsteak 
pudding,  served  in  a  sort  of 
white  basin,  and  certainly  not 
appetising  to  the  eye.  Mildred 
regarded  the  dish  with  an  open 
stare  which  was  immensely  ex- 
pressive. Little  Violet  broke  in- 
to a  laugh  full  of  mu3ic  and  fun, 
but  strange  by  contrast  with 
her  delicate  suffering  face.  She 
clapped  her  hands ;  and  her  sweet 
gray  eyes  filled  with  the  plea- 
santest  mirth. 

*  Look,  Milly,  just  look,  what  a 
funny  thing !  O,  I  want  some  of 
that;  when  my  turn  comes,  J 
mean.' 

Shocked  at  her  own  boisterous- 
ness,  she  dropped  her  outspread 
hands  under  the  cloth,  and  put 
on  such  a  Quaker  face  that  even 
Master  Hector,  whose  round  visage 
seemed  for  the  most  part  as  in- 
capable of  expression  as  a  paste- 
board face  in  a  pantomime,  was 
moved  to  irrepressible  admiration. 
As  to  Sally  Badger's  countenance, 
which  turned  in  delight  upon  the 
child,  it  was  like  the  shining  sun. 


'  Have  some,  dear,'  Mrs.  Badger 
said  to  Mildred,  aa  she  sent  her 
knife  into  the  pudding,  from 
which  the  rich  brown  gravy 
poured. « 

'WeU;  replied  Mildred,  *a 
very,  very  little,  please.' 

'  I  assure  you,  my  dear,'  said 
Mr.  Badger,  addressing  Mildred 
at  this  point,  'you  will  find  it 
very  good  eating ;  especially  the 
gravy.  Do  you  know,  my  dear, 
I  am  very  fond  of  gravy,  and 
have  been  since  I  was  your  age.' 

Mildred  set  her  eyes  upon  him, 
but  spoke  not  a  word. 

'Samuel,'  his  wife  said  em- 
phatically, '  have  I  not  said  that 
will  do  r 

The  meal  proceeded.  Mildred 
toyed  with  her  portion  very  like 
a  high-bred  child,  but  with 
suppressed  discontent  in  every 
feature.  Violet  ate  away  quite 
heartily,  and  the  only  time  Mil- 
dred looked  pleased  was  when 
her  sister  ask^  for  some  more. 

'  I  am  so  hungry,'  she  cried ; 
'  it  is  so  nice.' 

'  I  am  quite  glad  to  hear  ^ou 
say  so,'  remarked  the  irrepressible 
Mr.  Badger,  looking  up  from  his 
plate.  'It  is  an  excellent  dish, 
and  especially  the  gravy,  as  I 
said  before.  Gravy,'  continued 
Mr.  Badger,  warming  with  his 
subject,  and  addressing  Violet  as 
a  hopeful  disciple, '  is  such  a  help 
with  the  bread.  There  it  is  you 
will  find  it  useful.  I  assure  you, 
my  dear,  if  you  cultivate  a  liking 
for  gravy  you  will  never  regret 
it  As  you  go  through  life  you 
will  find  gravy  a  wonderful  help ; 
one  of  your  best  friends,  in  fact.' 

It  was  a  sign  of  the  subor- 
dinate place  which  Samuel  Bad- 
ger occupied  in  his  own  house 
that  he  invariably  sat  at  the  side 
of  his  table,  near  to  his  wife. 
Now,  it  may  surprise  the  reader 
that  he  should  have  been  allowed 
to  ramble  on  for  so  long  a  time 
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inrebnked.  The  fieuit  was  his  wife, 
who  did  not  like  to  be  perpetually 
leproving  him  before  the  children, 
especially  the  first  day,  had  tried 
to  reduce  him  to  silence  by 
nudging  him  suggestively  under 
the  table  with  her  foot  Un- 
fortunatelyy  she  had  mistaken  the 
leg  of  the  table  for  that  of  her 
husband,  so  that  her  nudges  pro- 
duced no  impression,  and,  her 
temper  being  roused  by  his  in- 
sensibility, she  at  last  delivered 
an  honest  kick,  as  she  supposed, 
mto  her  husband's  shin.  The 
wood  of  the  table  being  a  sub- 
stance not  so  yielding  as  Mr. 
Badger's  flesh,  and  Sally  having 
an  irritable  and  ill-protected  com, 
she  inflicted  on  herself  at  that 
moment  a  blow  she  never  forgot. 
In  her  anguish  she  uttered  an 
ejaculation,  which  was  delivered 
so  heartily  that  everybody  looked 
up. 

*  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  V 
her  husband  asked,  perceiving 
by  something  in  her  actions  that 
the  cause  of  her  disquiet  was 
inder  the  table.  '  Is  that  trouble- 
some cat  there  again  f 

*  Samuel !'  his  wife  ejacu- 
lated, and  no  more.  But  she 
east  this  verbal  javelin  with  such 
an  eye  of  Are  that  her  husband 
did  not  speak  again  for  a  long 
time. 

'What  a  funny  spoon!'  cried 
Violet  again,  when  pudding  time 
eame.  The  spoon  was  German 
silver,  and  yellow  with  service. 
'I  never  saw  a  spoon  like  this 
oefore.' 

'Never  mind,  dear,'  replied 
Ifn.  Badger;  'things  will  be 
very  different  to-morrow.  Every- 
thing will  be  different  to-morrow. 
New  knives  are  coming,  and 
forks  and  spoons,  and  I  don't 
know  what  beside.' 

Just  at  this  moment  the  pud- 
ding was  set  upon  the  table.  It 
was  a  long  pudding,  and,  like  the 


rest  of  the  entertainment,  not  over- 
tempting  to  a  fastidious  person. 
But  both  Samuel  Badger  and  his 
round-faced  son  regarded  it  with 
evident  interest,  as  a  luxury,  and 
to  them  a  toothsome  morseL 

'Kow,  Violet,'  said  Mrs.  Badger, 
wielding  her  knife, '  have  some  of 
this  pudding,  my  dear.' 

'What  sort  of  pudding  is  itf 
the  child  asked. 

'  We  call  it  '*  dog  in  a  blanket," ' 
replied  Mrs.  Badger  gravely. 

She  had  not  calculated  upon 
the  effect  of  this  surname  upon 
her  little  guest  Mildred  main- 
tained her  usual  air  of  aloofness, 
just  touched  with  disdain;  but 
little  Violet,  tickled  by  th^  idea 
in  the  words,  broke  into  a  hearty 
laugh. 

'  Milly !  Milly  1'  she  cried,  al- 
most faintly  from  her  excessive 
mirth, '  dog  in  a  blanket,  Milly  I 
Look  at  it  I' 

Off  the  little  delicate  creature 
went  in  miniature  peals  of  laugh- 
ter, with  such  &  note  of  humour 
in  every  silvery  round  that  the 
contagion  was  irresLstible.  It  was 
plain  that  this  sickly  child  had 
an  acute  sense  of  fun.  The 
rest  had  to  confess  her  power. 
First  Master  Hector,  after  inef- 
fectually trying  tot  quench  his 
laughter  by  the  ingenious  method 
of  thrusting  a  large  German  silver 
spoon  into  his  mouth,  let  his 
merriment  have  free  way.  Then 
Samuel  Badger,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  spent  in  glancing  at  his 
wife,  fallowed  by  a  series  of  long 
buttery  laughs,  drawn  in  with  one 
breath  and  sent  out  with  the 
other,  like  the  bray  of  a  donkey, 
a  performance  which  redoubled 
little  Violet's  merriment  Mildred, 
after  pulling  Violet's  skirt  softly 
as  a  hint  to  her  not  to  be  so 
demonstrative,  caught  the  infec- 
tion also,  and  began  to  laugh  f&r 
herself.  Finally,  SaUy,  surveying 
this  laughing    quartet,    set    her 
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knife  and  spoon  down,  and  closed 
the  procession  with  a  peal  of  her 
own,  which  certainly  was  not  the 
least  hearty.  Many  a  year  had 
the  Badgers  lived  in  that  little 
house,  and  many  a  meal  had  they 
eaten  in  that  Uttle  dining-room, 
hut  such  a  sound  of  mirth  the 
walls  had  never  echoed  as  on 
this  day,  when  frail  sickly  Violet 
Walsingham  led  the  laughter. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

POSSIBLE  LEGATEES  IN  THREE  POS- 
TURES :  GREEDINESS,  ANXIETT, 
NOBLE  REPOSE. 

It  may  he  thought  a  had  way,  hut 
in  telling  a  stoiy  my  custom  is,  in- 
stead of  occupying  the  early  chap- 
ters with  a  long  preliminary 
account  of  the  place  in  which  the 
action  lies,  and  the  antecedents 
of  leading  characters,  to  introduce 
both  to  my  readers  bit  by  bit  as 
occasion  requires.  Surely  it  is  in 
this  way,  reader,  that  real  life 
makes  us  acquainted  with  towns 
and  houses,  and  men  and  women. 
Little  by  little,  through  days,  or 
weeks,  or  years. 

Accordingly,  I  think  it  quite 
time  enoughtotellyounow  that  the 
present  action  of  this  story  lies  in 
the  suburban  part  of  that  pleasant 
town  Middleborough.  In  ten 
minutes,  with  moderately  fast 
walking,  you  could  put  a  girdle 
round  the  houses  in  which  Jerome 
Dawe,  Sally  Badger^  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander^ and  the  Buddocks  severally 
resided.  These  people  all  knew 
each  other,  and  were  all  upon 
speaking  terms  with  each  other, 
dealt  at  the  same  shops,  attended 
the  same  church,  talked  the  same 
talk  day  by  day.  They  also  called 
each  other  by  their  Christian  names, 
being  every  one  related  more  or 
less  closely;  for  Beatrice  Buddock 
had  a  remote  connection  with  the 
Dawes ;  and  in  virtue  of  ^is  wife's 


affinity  Daniel  too  was  admitted 
to  the  honour  of  this  familiar 
appellation.  60  when  these  people 
met  the  talk  was  full  of  <  Daniel,' 
and  <  Sally,'  and  '  Margaret,'  and 
'Jerome,'  and  'Beatrice,'  giving 
a  very  friendly  air  to  the  inter- 
course. Alas !  there  was  much 
plotting  underneath.  For  this,  it 
must  in  truth  be  said,  the  Bud- 
docks  were  to  blame.  They,  who 
of  the  coterie  were  the  most  re- 
motely connected  with  Jerome 
Dawe,  had  long  marked  his  for- 
tune for  their  own.  Until  lately 
they  had  resided  in  the  country, 
and  'Used  to  have  Jerome  staying 
with  them  for  long  visits,  by  which 
device  they  secured  opportunities  of 
gaining  influence  over  him.  Proud 
Margaret  Alexander,  poor  as  she 
was,  never  even  resented  Jerome's 
open  preference  for  these  design- 
ing people,  whose  mean  arts  she 
scornfully  deciphered  from  the 
first  She  treated  him  with  the 
same  half- daughterly  affection 
which  she  had  always  shown  to 
him.  Kot  so  Sally  Badger.  Sally 
repeatedly  remonstrated  with  Mar- 
garet, clenching  her  fist,  and  de- 
claring that  if  she  could  get  at 
those  Euddocks  she  would  soon 
make  them  know  their  place. 
But  the  Euddocks  lived  far  off, 
and  Sally  had  little  power  over 
them,  until  the  schemers,  affecting 
weariness  of  rural  life,  but  in 
reality  fearful  of  Sally's  possible 
counterplots,  resolved  to  take  a 
house  in  Middleborough,  near  to 
Jerome  Dawe.  By  this  means 
they  hoped  to  bring  Jerome  en- 
tirely under  their  influence.  They 
did  not  perceive  that  this  new 
policy  must  give  Sally  many 
openings  for  warfare.  The  first 
intimation  of  the  mistake  they 
had  made  came  when  Sally,  by 
sheer  stress  of  determination^ 
swept  Mildred  and  Violet  out  of 
their  hands.  Daniel  and  Beatrice 
turned  green  with  vexation  that 
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day,  and  in  their  hearts  cursed 
Jerome  Dawe  for  a  pliant  fool, 
forgetting  that  were  he  not  a 
pliant  fool  they  could  have  no 
power  over  him.  Bat  Daniel, 
after  sitting  for  two  hours  in  his 
contemplative  posture,  with  his 
shoulders  shru^ed  up  about  his 
ears,  said  to  his  wife, 

'  The  whole  question  lies  in  a 
nutshell.  Bee.  Are  we,  or  Sally, 
best  able  to  manage  Jerome  V 

*  We,'  answered  Beatrice,  with 
a  laugh  full  of  self-reliance. 

*  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  that,' 
Daniel  replied.  'Sally  is  a  tigress. 
And  it  is  never  wise  to  be  too 
sure  when  you  are  dealing  with  a 
tigress.' 

'We'  shall  have  our  way  at 
last,'  said  his  wife,  so  safe  in  her 
grand  conclusion  that  she  dis- 
dained argument  in  detail 

<  I  hope  we  may.  We  must  be 
civil  to  Sally.' 

'CivH  to  Sally,  Daniel!  Of 
course  we  must.  That  is  what 
cuts  her.  That  is  what  will  defeat 
her.    Civil !  I  should  think  so  1' 

Beatrice  laughed  maliciously, 
and  Daniel,  looking  up  at  her 
gravely  at  first,  caught  her  mood, 
and  took  his  part  in  the  laughter, 
as  if  it  were  a  concerted  piece  of 
music. 

Their  hope  was  that  they  might 
so  provoke  Sally  that  she,  in  her 
rage  and  fury,  might  rush  into 
some  desperate  position,  and  de- 
clare war  upon  them,  they,  of 
course,  maintaining  a  pacific 
aspect.  To  effect  this  with  more 
apparent  sincerity  they  must  never 
be  ruffled  by  Sally's  rudeness ;  in 
fact,  they  bore  her  outbursts  with 
a  Christian  meekness,  which  Je- 
rome Dawe  did  not  fail  to  mark. 
All  was  done  that  when  they 
struck  they  might  strike  indeed. 
As  yet,  however,  they  had  made 
no  way.  Sally  had  a  formid- 
able illj  in  Margaret  Alexan- 
der.   Jerome  really  respected  this 


niece,  and  wondered  that  she, 
poor  and  a  widow,  should  yet  so 
nobly  disdain  the  money  which 
was  his  god.  Jerome  had  a  strong 
tincture  of  religion  in  his  consti- 
tution— ^superstition  might  be  a 
fitter  word — and  Margaret  Alex- 
ander was  really  pious.  The 
up-shot  was  that,  so  far  as 
legitimate  and  honest  influence 
went,  no  one  had  such  power 
over  Jerome  Dawe  as  Margaret 
Alexander.  And  Margaret  liked 
Sally.  She  deplored  her  cousin's 
eagerness  for  earthly  things,  but 
her  honesty  she  admired ;  so  that 
as  often  as  Jerome  mentioned 
Sally's  name  Margaret  said  some- 
thing handsome,  and  these  few 
tributes  were  just  sufficient  with 
a  weak  man  like  Jerome  to  frus- 
trate the  efforts  of  the  Euddocks, 
who  worked  night  and  day  to 
edge  Sally  altogether  out  of  his 
favour. 

Let  justice  now  be  done  to 
Sally  Badger.  She  had  the  money- 
hunger  of  a  poor  and  struggling 
housekeeper,  unchecked  by  the 
finer  sentiments  of  her  cousin. 
Still,  there  was  no  wish  on  her 
part  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of 
Margaret.  Had  Jerome's  wealth 
been  prospectively  divided  in  equal 
parts  between  herself  and  Mar- 
garet, she  would  have  been  per- 
fectly satisfied.  But  Margaret 
absolutely  refused  to  lift  a  finger 
in  the  matter,  though  she  had  to 
pinch  hard  to  keep  herself  and 
her  boy  respectably,  and  so  Sally 
was  forced,  in  the  language  of  the 
whist-table,  to  play  for  her  own 
hand. 

'AH  I  can  say  is,  Maigaret,' 
SaUy  remarked  one  day,  '  if  you 
are  going  with  your  ^e  scruples 
to  let  this  money  slip  away  I  am 
not,  at  least  not  without  a  fight 
for  it.  0  Margaret!  if  those 
Ruddocks  get  uncle's  property,  I 
shall  die.     I  shall  die,  Margaret  i' 

'  Live  for  something  that  won't 
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disappoint  yov,  SaUy,**  replied  her 
giaye  cotuin,  who  that  very  morn- 
ing had  been  compelled  to  give 
up  the  dress  she  had  hoped  to  buy 
because  Sholto's  education  was 
becoming  so  expensive.  *  Choose 
the  better  part,  Sally.  Choose 
the  one  thing  needful,  Sally.' 

'  The  one  thing  needful  for  me/ 
replied  Sally,  unconsciously  an- 
ticipating  a  modem  witticism, '  is 
ready  cash.  We  are  in  great 
straits  this  quarter.' 

*  So  am  I — often/  replied  Mar- 
garet. 

'  And  what  is  your  way  out  of 
the  fix  r  asked  SaUy,  a  little 
sullenly.  She  could  tell  what 
Margaief  s  answer  would  be. 

'I  trust  Gk)d,'  the  other  an- 
sweredy  with  simple  cheerfulness. 
*  And  I  am  not  going  to  soil  my 
fingers  by  trying  to  grasp  uncle's 
money,'  which  ihe  brave  woman 
said  with  an  air  of  lofty  purpose, 
that  showed  how  the  blood  of 
that  original  rascal  Dawe  had 
been  fined  by  time  and  transmis- 
sion. 

'  Margaret,'  Sally  retorted,  get- 
ting a  little  brighter  in  prospect 
of  her  joke,  but  still  with  a  grim 
smile,  '  if  there  was  nothing  ex- 
cept money  to  soil  my  fingers,  I 
should  not  have  to  wash  my  hands 
very  often !'  , 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  CURIOUS  VIBW  OF  MUTUAL  80- 
OIBTT,  HELP,  AND  COMFOBT. 

The  Ruddocks,  we  have  said, 
lived  not  very  fietr  from  the  hum- 
ble tenement  which  at  present 
housed  the  Badger  family.  Our 
action  now  flits  to  the  dining- 
room  of  this  mansion,  where  were 
seated  after  breakfast  Beatrice  and 
her  lord.  Daniel  Ruddock  sat  at 
the  table  with  his  desk  open  be- 
fore him,  and  his  warped  figure 
and  high  shoulders  gave  him  a 


remarkable  and  almost  deformed 
appearance.  He  was  busy  at  his 
accounts,  and  although  the  mom* 
ing  was  warm  he  was  wrapped  in 
a  great  shawl,  which  by  no  means 
lessened  the  oddity  of  his  aspect. 
It  was  a  pinched  face  and  a  for- 
bidding, which,  with  a  curious 
tense  look  upon  it,  pored  over  the 
figures;  and  the  dry  thin  lips 
moved  in  inaudible  calculations, 
as  his  pen  travelled  slowly  down 
the  column.  Beatrice  reclined  in 
an  easy-chair.  Her  attitude  was 
careless,  even  inelegant,  as  if  pos- 
turing were  not  worth  thinking 
of  now ;  yet  she  looked  a  hand- 
some matron,  and, when  contrasted 
with  her  husband,  the  wonder  arose 
how  she  could  ever  have  linked 
her  comely  self  to  so  meagre  a  crea- 
ture. But  there  they  were ;  and 
to  do  Bealsice  and  Daniel  justice 
they  maintained  the  matrimonial 
relation  in  greater  harmony  than 
many  better  people  can.  They 
had  the  great  bond  of  union  in 
their  tastes.  Daniel  was  not  only 
fond  of  his  wife,  but  respected 
her  too,  and,  after  his  kind,  he 
was  aifectionate  with  his  son 
and  daughter.  His  master  pas- 
sion was  love  of  money.  Beatrice 
was  as  fond  of  money  as  he  ;  she 
loved  her  son;  and  her  pride — 
disappointed  in  Daniel — ^was  now 
awaiting  in  a  mood  of  deferred 
expectation  for  the  timewhenlittle 
Eugene— and  perhaps  the  daugh- 
ter Lucy — would  make  a  figure 
in  society.  Daniel  loved  money 
for  money's  sake ;  Beatrice  loved 
it  for  the  sake  of  the  position  it 
gave,  and  most  of  all  for  the  sake  of 
Httle  Eugene,  whom  the  ambitious 
mother  hoped  might  one  day  be 
a  peer,  and  she  alive  to  see  it. 
The  peerage  ran  in  the  heads 
of  all  the  Dawes,  even  in  the 
remote  collateral  branches. 

As  Daniel  was  just  carrying 
*  one,'  *  ought,'  '  nine,'  which  for 
some  reason  he  pronounced  aloud, 
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he  was  aeized  with  a  violent  fit  of 
cougluAgy  which  shook  his  paltry 
frame  as  a  strong  wind  shakes  a 
yile  shanty.  He  threw  himself 
back,  exhausted  with  the  efifort, 
and  panted  for  breath. 

'  I  am  a  poor  sickly  devil !'  he 
said,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak. 
And  then,  repeating  the  words 
more  easily  and  deliberately,  '  A 
— ^poor — sickly — devil.' 

Beatrice  looked  at  him  with  an 
expression  of  anxiety,  and  Daniel, 
with  his  keen  eyes,  caught  the 
look,  and  changed  colour* 

'  What  does  the  doctor  say  of 
me,  Beef  he  asked,  'Tell  me, 
without  any  reserve,  what  does 
the  doctor  say  ¥ 

*  He  says  you  must  be  careful,' 
Beatrice  answered,  with  hesita- 
tion ;  '  very  carefulin the  winter.' 

Another  onset  of  coughing 
racked  his  frame,  and  for  sevend 
minutes  he  could  not  speak. 

'  I  doubt  if  any  care  will  keep 
me  here  long,'  he  said.  'How- 
ever — ^business — ^business  1' 

And  he  bent  over  his  accounts 
again. 

'  I  have  been  thinking,  Bee,'  he 
said,  looking  up  as  he  sank  back  in 
his  chair,  and  putting  the  feather 
of  his  pen  to  his  Up,  '  I  shall 
reduce  Gaby's  wages  eightpence 
a  week.' 

'Do  you  think  so,  Daniel f 
she  remarked.  'He  keeps  the 
garden  very  neat.' 

'He  wUl  keep  the  garden  as 
neat  on  fourteen  and  four  as  on 
fifteen,'  replied  DanieL 

'His  vdfe  had  another  child 
last  week,'  she  remarked. 

'  My  dear,  if  I  were  to  give 
eightpence  a  week  to  every 
labouring  man  whose  wife  had 
another  child  last  week,  I  should 
have  to  pay  a  pretty  penny. 
Why  did  his  wife  have  another 
child)  I  should  have  thought 
four  enough.  It  is  a  curious 
thing,'  DanieL  said,  playing  more 


actively  with  the  feather,  as  if  to 
stimulate  his  mind,  ^gardeners 
always  do  go  on  having  childi:en. 
I  suppose  because  Adam  was 
told  to  multiply,  and  they  think 
they  have  succeeded  to  the 
business.'  He  sniggered  over 
his  joke,  at  which  Beatrice 
smiled  comphdsantly.  Then  she 
said, 

'Eightpence  a  week  is  scarcely 
worth  mentioning.' 

Daniel  rose  up  in  his  chair,  his 
face  all  on  the  alert,  and  his  ex- 
pression that  of  a  man  who  has 
got  an  opening  for  a  favourite 
argument. 

'  Eightpence  a  week  not  much !' 
he  cried.  '  Let  me  show  you  what 
eightpence  a  week  is.  It  is  one 
pound  fourteen  shillings  and 
eightpence  each  year.  That  is 
not  much,  you  say.  There  we 
don't  quite  agree,  but  pass  that 
by.  In  forty  years,  what  will 
eightpence  a  week  amount  toP 
He  had  the  figures  ready,  for  out 
the  sum  came  without  any  com<> 
putation. 

'  It  will  amount  to  sixty-nine 
pounds  six  shillings  and  ten- 
pence.  There  is  more  than  that. 
Keep  investing  your  few  pounds 
from  time  to  time  as  they  roll  up 
— investing  judiciously — and,  at 
the  end  of  tiie  forty  years,  you 
may  have  not  sixty-six,  but  one 
hundred  pounds  saved !' 

'One  hundred  pounds  saved 
after  forty  years,  Daniel  I'  Beatrice 
said,  shaking  her  head.  'It  is 
not  much,  after  all.' 

'  Yes  i  yes  !^es  ?  cried  Daniel 
eagerly,  '  but  go  on  saving  eight- 
pences  1  Save  ten  a  week :  one 
in  coals,  one  in  candles,  one  in 
note-paper  and  envelopes,  one  in 
the  kitchen,  one  in  the  dining 
room,  and  so  forth.  In  forty 
years  your  saved  eightpences  alone 
will  amount  to  one  thousand 
pounds !  One  thousand  pounds. 
Bee  I    That  is  the  way  fortunes 
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are  made.  That  is  the  way 
money  rolls  up.  Look  at  me. 
I  am  only  fifty  to-day.  I  may 
live  to  be  ninety.  Many  people 
do.  And  at  ninety,  there  would 
be  my  thousand  pounds,  made  up 
of  saved  eightpences.  How  a  man 
would  feel  in  his  old  age,  to  see 
one  thousand  pounds  in  gold 
lying  on  the  table  before  him,  and 
he  able  to  say  to  it,  "  There  you 
lie,  great  heap  of  seining  gold ; 
hundreds  would  risk  their  necks 
to  get  you  off  that  table.  Tou 
would  start  a  man  in  life  well. 
For  the  sake  of  you,  ten  thousand 
men  in  England  to-day  would 
lie,  swear,  steal,  cheat,  forge,  risk 
their  lives  by  sea  or  land,  in  fair 
ways  or  foul ;  but  you  are  mine, 
mine,  mine,  without  wrong  or 
danger — one  thousand  pound  in 
shining  gold.'' ' 

The  sick  man  grew  quite  elo- 
quent, struck  his  hands  together, 
and  a  flush  stole  out  upon  his 
pallid  cheek  as  he  depicted  this 
triumph.  Then,  sinking  back 
once  more  in  his  chair,  he  feebly 
said, 

*  Yes,  I  shall  reduce  Gaby 
eightpence  a  week.' 

A  litle  pause  followed  upon 
this  instructive  dialogue,  and 
Daniel,  looking  up  at  his  hand- 
some wife,  began  a  new  subject. 

'Sally  has  played  us  a  fine 
trick  about  those  girls.' 

'  Odious  woman !'  Beatrice  re- 
marked, with  a  most  honest  ex- 
pression of  dislike.  '  How  can 
she  have  any  good  blood  in  her !' 

*  Come !  come  P  Daniel  cried, 
interruptyig  her.  The  subject  of 
good  blood  he  never  would  listen 
to,  except  under  compulsion. 
*  There  is  nothing  to  be  got  by 
calling  Sally  names.  She  plays 
her  game.  We  must  play  ours, 
Bee.' 

'What  is  our  game  to  bel' 
Beatrice  asked  sulkily. 

*  I  am  going  to  tell  you,'  Daniel 


replied,  glancing  round  to  see  if 
the  door  was  shut.  *  I  have  my 
plan  for  getting  those  girls  out  of 
her  clutches,  and  into  our  hands. 
It  is  a  plan  that  cannot  fail. 
With  decent  caution,  it  cannot 
fail' 

'What  can  it  be?'  Beatrice 
asked,  greatly  interested,  and 
knowing  that  her  crafty  husband 
would  not  spe^k  in  this  way 
without  good  reason.  '  0,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  outwit  her !' 

'  Come  here,'  Daniel  said, '  and 
sit  beside  me.' 

Beatrice' went  to  his  side,  and, 
seating  herself  on  a  footstool, 
threw  her  hands  carelessly  about 
him;  and  he,  pleased  with  the 
attention  of  his  handsome  wife, 
caressed  her  affectionately,  and 
for  a  moment  his  thoughts  ran  in 
another  direction.  Then,  all  at 
once,  his  face  puckered  up  into 
the  most  plotting  look.  A  wicked 
expression  stole  out  on  his  features, 
just  as  a  look  of  suffering  might 
appear  on  one  suddenly  smitten 
with  an  acute  pang.  Full  of  the 
matter,  he  bent  low  down,  and 
was  beginning  thus, 

'  I  can  tell  you  the  whole  plan, 
from  beginning  to  end,  in  five 
minutes.' 

When,  as  if  to  warn  him  that 
other  circumstances  were  at  work 
in  human  affairs  than  he  was 
taking  into  account,  the  maid 
tapped  at  the  door,  and,  throwing 
it  open,  announced, 

'  Major  Sanctuary,  if  you  please, 
sir.' 


CHAPTER  XI. 

*  MAJOR  SANCTUARY,  THE  QUIDNUNCS 
CLUB,  I99aPI00ADlLLT.' 

Major  Sanctuary  entered.  He 
was  a  tall  man,  with  hair  rapidly 
turning  from  iron-gray  to  white. 
His  face  was  thin,  perhaps 
with  meagre  living,  or  possibly 
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from  leanness  of  constitution. 
He  wore  a  frock-ooat  buttoned 
tightly  round  his  thin  frame,  and 
his  whole  attire,  cravat,  Unen, 
and  boots,  while  marked  by  the 
most  scrupulous  neatness,  set 
forth  either  extreme  stinginess,  or 
genteel  poverty.  His  voice  was 
loud,  even  blustering,  and  there 
was  a  kind  of  Pistol  swagger 
about  him  which  contrasted 
strangely,  with  his  thread-bare 
coat,  and  yet  more  strangely 
with  an  air  of  good  breeding 
which  no  eccentricity  of  dress 
and  manner  could  quite  eSace, 

'  Hqw  d'ye  do,  Kuddock  V  he 
called  out,  catching  that  gentle- 
man's eye  first,  i  Mrs.  Euddock, 
I  am  delighted  to  see  you  looking 
so  well — so  charmiug — this  dis- 
agreeable weather.' 

Saying  this.  Major  Sanctuary 
leaned  on  his  cane  and  surveyed 
his  friends  with  a  rigidity  and 
erectness  of  posture  which  might 
have  done  credit  to  a  monument. 

*  Very  pleased  to  see  you. 
Major,'  Daniel  called  out,  with  a 
face  which  threw  doubt  upon  the 
assertion.  *  Where  will  you  sit  ? 
Not  sit  at  all?  Just  so.  But 
dear  me,  Major,  I  am  afraid  I 
can't  quite  return  your  compli- 
ment to  Mrs.  Ruddock  as  to 
healthy  looks.' 

Daniel  was  very  fond  of  talking 
about  health. 

'  You  don't  look  quite  the 
thing.  A  little  yellow.  liver, 
ehf 

*  No,  no,  no,'  the  Major 
answered,  with  great  spirit ;  'no- 
thing of  tho'kind,  Ruddock — no- 
thing of  the  kind.  It's  the  Quid- 
nuncs, sir.' 

'The  whatf  Beatrice  asked, 
wondering. 

'The  Quidnuncs,  ma'am,'  the 
Major  replied,  revolving  on  his 
axis  to  address  Mrs.  Measure  with 
greater  ease,  but  still  keeping  his 
monumental  attitude.   'TheQujd- 
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nuncs  is  my  new  club,  199a 
Piccadilly,  and  a  very  pretty 
situation  too  !' 

'  Another  club.  Major !'  Bea- 
trice exclaimed. 

'  Yes,  ma'am,  another  club,'  the 
Major  answered,  rapping  with  his 
right  hand  on  the  table.  '  And 
the  best  of  all,  I  assure  you. 
Small.  Tidy.  Well  ventilated. 
Good  company.  And  special 
privileges.' 

The  Major  delivered  these 
statements  separately  and  in 
jerks,  giving  one  the  idea  of  a 
man  reading,  down  a  column. 

'  This  makes  twenty-one  clubs, 
does  it  not,  Major?'  Beatrice 
inquired — ^more,  it  seemed,  for 
something  to  say,  than  from 
curiosity. 

'Twenty-one,  ma'am,  exacUy,' 
Major  Sanctuary  answered.  '  Re- 
minding one  of  the  old  adage,  '*  If 
at  first  you  don't  succeed,  tiy,  try, 
tiy  again."  I  have  been  trying 
London  clubs  for  years,  ma'am, 
spending  a  mint  of  money,  and 
always  getting  disappointed.  But 
I  went  on  at  it,  and  I  have  found 
what  I  want  at  last.  The  great 
feature  about  the  Quidnuncs  is, 
that  members  can  introduce  lady 
friends  to  have  a  bit  o'  lunch.  A 
great  convenience  to  a  dog  of  a 
bachelor  like  me,  who  knows  half 
the  town,  and  is  invited  by  half 
the  town,  but  who,  Hving  in  lodg- 
ings, is  not  able  to  return  civilities 
under  ti  roof  of  his -own.' 

'So  you  entertain  ladies  at 
your  club  ?'  Beatrice  remarked,  in 
the  listless  way  in  which,  for 
politeness,  people  keep  up  an  Tin- 
interesting  conversation.  'How 
very  pleasant  I' 

She  smiled. 

*  Remember,  ma'am,'  the  Miyor 
cqntinued,  with  severity,  noticing 
her  ironical  look,  '  they  must  he 
ladies.  Nobody  questionable,  and 
nobody  of  inferior  social  position. 
0  dear,  no,  not  for  a  moment! 
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Let  me  giye  yoa  an  illustration. 
Theie  is  my  friend  ThriBtle,  a 
Tery  well-meaning  man,  but  not 
altogether  as  sharp  as  an  attomey- 
at*law.  Some  weeks  ago  Thristle 
asked  two  lady  friends  to  lunch 
with  him.  It  came  out  —  or 
people  thought  it  came  out — that 
on  the  reputation  of  one  of  these 
ladies  there  was  a  speck.  Now, 
Mrs.  Euddock,  don't  frown.  I 
assure  you,  ma'am,  it  was  not  even 
alleged  to  be  more  than  a  speck. 
I  should  forfeit  my  life  if  it  was 
more  than  a  speck.  Very  welL 
The  lunch  passed  oK  Next 
morning  our  secretary,  Jones, 
meets  Thristle  in  the  entrance- 
hall,  which,  by  the  way,  Ib  marble, 
ma'am,  and  as  slippery  as  ice, 
as  I  shall  show  you  by  another 
pleasant  anecdote  another  day. 
Jones  IB  an  out-spoken  man,  who 
takes  his  bull  by  the  horns.  '^  Sir," 
says  Jones,  addressing  Thristle, 
^*  can  you  give  me  the  name  of  the 
lady  who  lunched  with  you  yester- 
day ?"  *' Certainly/' repUes  Thristle. 
^*  How  did  you  make  her  acquaint- 
ance, sir  ?"  asks  Jones.  "  Sir," 
Thristle  answers,  *^  she  was  once 
very  kind  to  my  wife's  mother." 
"  All  I  can  say  is,  sir,"  replies 
Jones, '^  she  has  been  very  unkind  to 
your  wife's  mother's  son-in-law." 
(Jones  has  that  way  of  tossing 
your  words  up  in  the  air  like  a 
juggler,  and  catching  them  in 
another  shape  as  they  come  down.) 
"  What  do  you  mean,  sir?"  asks 
Thristle.  "  Simply,  sir,"  Jones 
answers,  "that  you  will  be 
scratched  off  the  list  of  this 
club  in  about  as  short  a  time  as  it 
takes  to  dip  the  pen  in  the  ink 
and  take  it  out  again  !'' ' 

Major  Sanctuary  paused  here, 
and  left  a  blank  in  his  narrative. 
Then  he  resumed : 

'  Thristle  is  a  timid  man,  and 
would  not  face  the  aifair.  And 
as  sure  as  I  am  standing  here, 
alive,  before  you,  this  morning. 


ma'am ' — the  Major  said  this  with 
another  little  axial  movement  to 
settle  the  fact  of  his  being  alive — 
'  there  is  no  saying  where  the 
thing  would  have  stopped.  Now, 
how  do  you  think  it  all  arose) 
How  do  you  think  it  all  arose  ¥ 
the  Major  repeated,  rapping  the 
table  with  great  asperity,  as  he' 
repeated  the  question. 

'  I  cannot  possibly  say,'  Beatrice 
replied. 

<The  letter  S,  ma'am,'  the 
Major  continued — '  that  single 
letter,  ma'am.  The  fact  was  a  care- 
less correspondent  wrote  Tomkin, 
when  he  should  have  written 
Tomkin^.  His  charge  was  level- 
led against  one  Mrs.  Tomkin. 
ThrisUe's  most  reasonable  and 
crushing  reply  was  to  the  effect 
that  his  friend's  name  was  Mrs. 
Tomkins.  The  thing  was  cleared 
up,  and  we  gave  Thristle  a  dinner 
last  night;  and  what  with  our  fine 
dishes,  and  our  rare  wines,  ma'am, 
and  the  desire  to  blot  the  thing 
out  of  Thristle's  memory,  no  won- 
der if  I  am  a  little  yellow  this 
morning.  Yellow,  ma'am !  the 
wonder  is  that  I  am  not  purple  and 
scarlet  as  well.  Such  a  night  is 
enough  to  turn  a  man  into  a  rain- 
bow.' 

Major  Sanctuary  did  not  give 
the  impression  of  high  feeding  or 
deep  drinking  either;  indeed,  as 
he  nervously  remarked  a  button 
of  his  coat  which  threatened  to 
come  off,  and  tried  to  conceal  it 
by  putting  his  hand  upon  his 
chest  ill  a  careless  way,  he  looked 
much  more  like  a  needy  gentle- 
man than  the  dashing  member  of 
twenty-one  clubs. 

'And  what  has  brought  you 
down  here  so  early.  Major  V  asked 
Daniel  Haddock,  perceiving  that 
the  story  was  concluded. 

*  Just  dropped  down  to  see  my 
little  creature,'  the  Major  replied, 
with  an  air  of  mingled  import- 
ance and  indifference;    'I  jast 
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came  to  see  that  my  rooms  are 
aired,  jou  know,  and  all  going  on 
velL  I  return  to  town  to-morrow ; 
yoa  are  too  still  for  me  here — 
upon  my  life  you  are  far  too  still !' 
'  I  ho]>e  you  find  your  daughter 
wellf  Beatrice  remarked,  in  her 
uninterested  way.  '  I  have  not 
seen  Victoria  for  a  long  time.' 

'Just  what  I  was  thinking/ 
the  Major  cried,  like  a  man  who 
has  got  an  opening  for  some- 
thing he  wants  to  say.  'And 
I  have  been  scolding  Victoria  for 
not  availing  herself  more  of  your 
kindness.  I  assure  you,  Mrs. 
Ruddock,  nothing  gives  her  father 
so  much  pleasure  as  to  hear  that 
she  has  been  entertained  by  you. 
She  will  learn  much  from  you, 
ma'am,  which  a  girl  ought  to 
know  ;  learn  it  imperceptibly  by 
mere  contact'  —  the  Major  said 
this  with  a  gallant  bow — 'and 
besides,  ma'am,  there  is  your 
charming  boy.  A  most  engaging 
little  feUoWy  upon  my  life.  A- 
perfect  man  of  the  world  in  an 
Eton  jacket  Quite  a  miniature 
Chesterfield.  Ah,  Mrs.  Ruddock,' . 
the  Major  said  significantly,  '  he 
is  a- delightful  companion  for  my 
daughter  Victoria.  Such  a  com- 
panion as  I  should  choose  from 
ten  thousand.' 

Beatrice  exchanged  a  very  sig- 
nificant look  with  her  husband 
as  the  Major  paid  her  son  this 
compliment,  and  she  bit  her  lip, 
and  so  hid  a  smile. 

'In  fact,  ma'am,'  the  Major  con- 
tinued, emboldened  by  the  pro- 
gress he  had  made,  and  this  time 
not  noticing  the  lady's  ironical  lip, 
'  that  was  the  reason  of  my  visit 
this  morning.  I  wish  to  say  that 
whenever  you  ask  Victoria  she 
will  be  delighted  to  come,  and 
that  I,  as  her  only  parent,  highly 
esteem  the  opportunities  which 
your  pleasant  hospitalities  offer  to 
my  girl.' 
Major   Sanctuary    still    main- 


tained his  monumental  posture ; 
but  though  he  looked  from  one 
face  to  another  with  great  alert- 
ness, he  neither  drew  any  infer- 
ence from  the  cold  keen  eyes  of 
the  lady,  nor  perceived  her  veiled 
satiric  expression.  He  did  not 
even  see  that  Daniel  Ruddock  put 
his  hand  to  his  face  to  cover  an 
undoubted  grin.  For  five  minutes 
longer  the  conversation  was  kept 
up  with  the  Major's  unfailing 
vivacity,  and  then,  with  many  a 
bow  and  smile  and  civil  speech, 
he  took  his  leave. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

IN  WHICH  IT  IS  AS  WELL  FOB 
MAJOR  SANCTUARY  THAT  HE  IS 
ON  THB  OUTER  SIDE  OF  THE 
PARLOUR-DOOR. 

'Poor  fool!'  Daniel  said 
politely,  as  the  door  shut  upon  the 
Major.  '  I  wonder  does  he  think 
any  one  believes  him  V 

Beatrice  laughed  as  she  arranged 
the  table-cloth,  which  the  elo« 
quent  Major  had  displaced  in  one 
of  his  flighty  passages. 

'  Twenty  clubs  1'  continued 
Daniel  scornfully  ;  '  more  likely 
one ;  and  pretty  well  he  takes  the 
worth  of  his  money  out  of  t?iat. 
I  am  told  that  he  has  one  bed- 
room at  the  top  of  a  house  in  the 
Strand,  and  that  literally  he 
passes  his  whole  waking  life  in  the 
club,  never  disappearing  except  at 
dinner  hour,  and  then  only  when 
there  is  no  chance  of  an  invita- 
tion.' 

'  Did  you  not  remark  what  he 
said  about  Victoria  V  asked  Bea- 
trice, who  had  let  her  imprisoned 
lip  go  free. 

'  Bather !'  replied  the  polished 
Daniel 

'And  our  miniature  Chester- 
field 1'  continued  Beatrice  scorn- 
fully.    *  He  would  like  to  sow  the 
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seeds  of  an  afiGEtir  between  Eugene 
and  Victoria.  0^  the  impudence 
of  some  people  i' 

'  Better  put  a  stop  to  it  at  once/ 
Daniel  said  angnly.  'Better 
give  him  the  cold  shoulder — cut 
him  dead ;  you  know  how/ 

'  I  cannot  cut  him,  mj  dear.' 

'  N'ot  ?  why  not,  pray  V 

'Do  you  not  see?'  replied 
Beatrice  calmly.  'Sir  Jolm  is 
the  Migor's  first  cousin,  and  it  is 
.  through  the  Major  we  get  admis- 
sion to  the  Hall.  Quarrel  with 
the  Major,  and  we  lose  hold  of  Sir 
John.  !Now,  my  hope  is  that  by 
management  Bob  Sanctuary  may 
fell  in  lore  with  our  Lucy.  I 
should  like  to  see  my  daughter 
Lady  Sanctuary.  You  see,  Daniel, 
the  thing  is  possible.  We  have 
money,  and  when  Jerome  dies  we 
shall  have  more.  The  Sanctuarys 
are  poor.  The  day  may  come 
when  Lucy  Ruddock,  with  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  may  be  an 
acceptable  wife  to  a  young  baro- 
'  net  with  an  encumbered  estate. 
O  no !  we  must  not  break  with 
the  Major.' 

'  If  you  do  not  break  with  him,' 
said  Daniel, '  perhaps  the  Major 
will  be  too  many  for  you.  Eugene 
may  be  hooked  and  landed  before 
you  can  prevent  it.' 

'Leave  that  to  me,  Daniel,' 
his  self-reliant  wife  replied.  '  J£ 
Eugene  is  caught  by  Victoria,  or 
by  Victoria's  father,  I  will  forgive 
the  catcher,  that's  alL' 

'It  is  confoundedly  impudent 
of  the  M%jor,'  Daniel  remarked, 
with  an  air  of  reflection,  'and 
impudence  I  cannot  stand.' 

'  Well !  well !'  Beatrice  said  im- 
patiently, '  leaye  the  Major  to  me. 


I  want  you  to  think  about  the 
future.  Here  is  my  scheme.  Let 
us  get  Eugene  engaged  to  Mildred. 
That  I  can  manage  through  Jerome. 
Then,  if  we  can  gradually  contrive 
to  get  up  a  little  attachment  be- 
tween Lucy  and  Bob  Sanctuary — ' 

*Who  will  be  Sir  Robert 
Sanctuary,'  remarked  DanieL 

'  If  Eugene  has  got  a  wife  so 
enormously  rich,  we  shall  have 
money  to  spare  for  Lucy.  0,  we 
can  make  Lucy  such  a  prize  that 
the  Sanctuarys  will  hunt  us  in- 
stead of  our  hunting  them.' 

'  We  have  not  secured  Mildred 
yet,'  remarked  Daniel. 

'  Not  yet ;  but  did  you  not  say 
you  had  a  plan  V 

'  I  did !'  cried  Daniel,  and  his 
face  gleamed  with  satisfaction.  '  I 
have  such  a  plan,  Bee,  such  a 
plan!  To  defeat  Sally.  To  get  the 
children  into  our  hands.  To  secure 
virtually  the  guardianship  of  them. 
And  all  in  such  a  way  that  not 
Margaret,  nor  Jerome,  nor  even 
Saliy  herself,  will  suspect  that  we 
had  a  hand  in  it.  0,  it  is — it  is 
a  plan  1' 

He  laughed  almost  inan ecstasy, 
and  rubbed  his  hands  together  ; 
but  in  the  midst  of  his  mirth  a  fit 
of  coughing  seized  him  and  chang- 
ed his  manner  in  a  moment. 
His  thin  frame  doubled  together, 
and  the  violence  of  the  cough 
threatened  to  throw  him  into  a 
convulsion.  Faint  and  breath- 
less, at  last  he  sank  back  in  his 
chair,  and,  motioning  with  his 
hand  towards  the  sideboard,  he 
gasped, 

'  A  drop — a  drop — of  brandy ; 
never  mind  the  water.  I  think 
I  am  going  to  die.' 


(7b  he  cofUinued,) 


UPROOTING, 


After  a  certain  age  neither  plants' 
nor  people  will  bear  well  the  pro- 
COBS  known  as  transplanting,  but 
more  properly  named,  that  is,  if 
called  as  we  have  headed  this 
paper;  that  is  to  say,  if  they  are 
ordinary  creatures,  and  not  accus- 
tomed, as  are  some,  to  be  hurried 
hither  and  thither  from  one  house, 
or  one  pot,  to  another,  scarcely  re- 
cognising one  as  a  home  before 
another  calls  out  to  them  to  be  fill- 
ed up.  At  quarter-day  one's  mind 
turns  insensibly  towards  the  pro- 
cess, especially  in  as  far  as  regards 
human  beings ;  for  then  down 
many  a  country  lane  heavily-laden 
wagons  begin  to  creak,  groaning 
under  the  weight  of  what  are,  to 
the  ordinary  mortal,  mere  chairs 
and  tables,  but  that  represent  to 
the  more  imaginative  such  senti- 
ments, epochs,  and  suggestions 
that,  enrolling  themselves  in  one, 
form  insensibly  an  idyll  or  an  epi- 
thalamium,  or  perchance  a  funeral 
march,  according  to  the  especial 
appearance  of  the  goods  in  process 
o£  removal,  or  the  folks  that  form 
the  apex  of  the  load  that  passes 
us.  As  we  wander  either  in  the 
road  strewn  with  the  red  and  yellow 
and  brown  leaves  torn  from  the 
trees  by  autumn's  furious  hand, 
or  in  the  lane  bordered  by  the  fine, 
tender,  newly-springing  foliage  of 
the  .elm  and  the  pale  thin,  tassels 
of  the  bending  larch,  there  seem 
more  of  these  flittings  going  on  at 
those  two  times  than  at  either  the 
June  or  December  quarter<iays. 
In  June  there  is  a  settled  calm  in 
Kature  that  seems  to  arrest  all 
vigorous  life,  and  gives  us  mo- 
ments in  which  to  bask  in  the 
ran  and  simply  exist;    and  in 


December  it  must  be  the  posses- 
sion of  a  bold  soul  or  a  bad 
shelter  indeed  that  causes  any 
human  being  to  shun  the  evils  he 
knows  to  fly  to  those  he  wots  not 
of.  But  in  the  spring  every  one 
is  hopeful;  and  in  September 
there  is  just  time  to  settle  in,  they 
say,  beforo  the  long  dark  nights 
are  on  us,  with  days  that  are  well- 
nigh  as  dismal  as  the  nights. 

True,  there  aro  all  kincls  of  up- 
rootings.  There  is  that  joyful  one 
known  as  matrimony,  when  the 
maiden  is  removed  altogether 
from  the  fair  border  where  she 
was,  as  it  were,  one  flower  among 
many — very  sweet  and  precious 
verily,  but  of  no  especial  value, 
save  as  one  of  the  ornaments 
where  all  wero  ornamental — to.  a ' 
space  clean  and  fair,  and  ready  for 
cultivation,  whero  all  is  prepared 
for  blooming,  but  waits  untU  she 
shall  come,  like  the  sun,  to  call 
into  life  dormant  flowers,  and 
bring  forth  sweet  scents,  to  note 
tljiat  that  wonderful  thing,  a  new 
home,  has  been  formed  on  earth. 

Each  young  couple  that  begins 
housekeeping  on  the  right  basis 
brings  the  Garden  of  Eden  before 
man  once  more.  There  aro  they 
two,  alone ;  love  raises  a  wall 
between  them  and  the  outer  world. 
Thero  Ib  no  serpent  thero — and, 
indeed,  he  need  never  come,  nor 
does  he,  so  long  as  Adam  and 
Eve  keep  him  at  bay;  but  too 
often  the  hedge  of  love  is  broken 
just  a  little,  either  by  small  dis- 
courtesies, little  inattentions,  small 
incivilities,  that  gradually  but 
surely  become  wider  and  wider 
holes,  until  thero  is  no  hedge  at 
all,  and  all  sorts  and  kinds  of 
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monsters  enter  in  and  riot  there, 
uprooting,  indeed,  but  so  sadly 
that  the  roots  lie  exposed  to  the 
air,  and  so  are  not  worth  trans- 
planting elsewhere.  But,  looking 
at  the  brighter  side,  that  is  as 
often  to  be  found,  thank  God, 
as  the  darker,  at  times  it  be- 
comes necessary  that  that  first 
home  must  be  left,  and  then 
comes  uprooting  indeed — ^painful 
exceedingly,  but  not  irremediable, 
because  most  of  that  that  makes 
home  '  homey '  is  to  be  uprooted 
too.  But  we  may  take  our  chairs 
and  tables,  ay,  and  copy  in  de- 
tail each  little  pet  contrivance  for 
comfort  that,  with  the  growth  of 
years,  made  the  old  house  what 
it  was;  yet  they  are  uprooted, 
too ;  and  the  chair  that  just  filled 
the  dusky  comer,  where  it  was  so 
delightful  to  sit  and  catch  the 
last  faint  glow  of  the  evening 
sky,  and  looked  so  well  just 
there,  appears  a  shabby  crea- 
ture, for  which  we  grudge  the 
cost  of  the  carriage  away  from  its 
sombre  surroundings,  where  it 
was  right,  because  it  was  part 
and  parcel  of  them.  You  cannot 
live  several  years  in  one  house 
without  allowing  that  house  to 
become  part  and  parcel  of  your- 
self. Inconvenient,  unhealthy, 
dull  as  it  may  have  been  at  the 
worst  times  of  the  year,  uncon- 
genial as  were  all  your  surround- 
u)igs»  yet,  without  your  knowing 
it,  your  roots  have  become  so 
twined  around  and  in  the  poor 
thin  soil  that,  although  you  are 
cognisant  that  you  are  about  to 
be  removed  into  a  more  congenial 
atmosphere,  and  fed  on  richer, 
more  substantial  food,  you  cannot 
skip  over  the  time  of  drooping  ere 
taking  root,  that  has  curious  acute 
agonies  for  all  those  who  have 
ever  endured  it.  There  was  in 
our  old  house  a  dining-room  door, 
over  which  we  expended  much 
time   and  some  little  amount  of 


bad  language.  Somehow  or  other 
the  lock  would  never  catch ;  put 
in  what  nails  you  might,  they 
never  seemed  to  hold;  and  the 
moment  the  weather  changed, 
for  good  or  ill,  that  door  had 
different  wailing  notes  that  en- 
raged us  beyond  bearing,  and  that 
no  amount  of  oij  could  ever  cure. 
Yet,  though  we  shut  our  better- 
made  doors  in  the  new  house  with 
a  sense  of  relief,  we  can  but  re- 
member that  on  our  old  enemy 
are  little  pencil-marks,  denoting 
when  baby  first  stood  upright, 
how  taU  she  was,  and  how,  at  the 
same  age,  baby  number  two  was 
at  least  a  quarter  of  an  inch  less, 
and  so  proved,  to  our  satisfaction, 
that  universal  theory  that,  come 
who  may  after  it,  no  child  is  ever 
as  big  or  as  marvellously  clever 
as  the  one  who  made  us  feel  like 
gods  among  men,  as  creators  and 
owners,  speaking  in  all  reverence, 
of  a  human  creature.  There,  too, 
on  the  old  door  are  white  suspi- 
cious patches,  where  the  paint  was 
banged  off  by  the  peculiar  manner 
of  entrance  of  our  dear  old  dog 
Bung.  There  is  no  other  remem- 
brance of  him — no  tangible  re- 
membrance, at  least — for  we  can 
never  forget  his  peculiar  ways, 
and  how  he  ate  twenty-eight 
sparrows  at  one  standing,  feathers 
and  all ;  and  how  he  would  fish 
with  his  paw  out  of  a  stable- 
bucket,  in  which  the  boys  had 
put  a  store  of  roach  and  dace, 
catching  and  eating  them  all ;  and, 
when  he  was  asked  about  them, 
how  he  sat  low  on  his  haunches, 
not  quite  cringing,  for  he  was  not 
certain  if  they  knew  of  his  guUt, 
but  with  an  expression  on  his 
face  that  said  plainly,  'If  you 
know  of  my  sin,  I'll  confess  and 
beg  pardon ;  but  if  you  do  not,  I 
can  point  out  some  one  else  who 
did  it.'  And  when  we  looked  at 
the  door  he  went  out  hurriedly, 
scratching  two  patches  of  paint 
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into  one  as  he  made  his  exit. 
When  he  died,  and  was  bntied 
nnder  the  malbeiry-tree  on  the 
lawn,  we  would  not  have  the  door 
repainted,  patting  it  off  until  now, 
when,  doubtless,  the  person  who 
has  taken  the  house  will  imme- 
diatelj  scour  off  our  dark-green 
paint,  and  have  the  door  grained 
in  horrible  imitation  of  some  rare 
wondrous  wood. 

^  The  schoolroom,  too,  must  cer- 
tainly have  a  new  paper,  as  in 
sundry  comers  are  suspicions  dirty 
little  paw-marks  that  speak  to  us 
loudly  of  unlearned  lessons  and 
diagrace,  out  of  which  we  had  to 
beg  the  culprits.  But  though  it 
was  terribly  small  and  inconveni- 
ent, and  the  big  boys  and  girls 
have  quite  a  beauty  now,  with  a 
grand  dado,  and  an  anteroom  to 
hold  the  odds  and  ends,  yet  in  the 
old  place  are  memories  that  no 
amount  of  time  spent  in  the  new 
house  will  contain*  in  such  fresh- 
ness and  sweetness  as  are  there. 
Forcannot  we  see  the  quaint  solemn 
face  of  our  eldest  as  she  sat  in  her 
high  chair,  her  feet  not  able  to 
touch  the  highest  rung,  and  with 
big  blue  eyes  gazing  at  the  ABC, 
held  up  to  her  gaze  by  the  tremu- 
lous band  of  the  much-be  ring- 
leted pupil-teacher,  who,  divided 
between  agonies  of  bashfulness 
and  the  consciousness  of  a  great 
rise  in  the  social  scale,  endea- 
voured respectfully  to  give  her  an 
insight  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
primer?  We  shall  never  see  that 
room  again ;  indeed,  we  could  not 
if  we  would,  as  it  would  not  then 
be  our  room ;  but  no  new  house 
can  ever  hold  the  first  school- 
room, or  that  chamber  where  our 
dear  old  nurse  sat  and  scolded  and 
pretended  to  consult  us  on  our 
babies  the  very  day  before  she  died. 
Ah,  she  was  a  brave  soul !  Ill 
and  suffering  as  she  was,  she  felt 
we  were  ill  too,  and  held  out 
until  the  last^  when,  without  one 


word,  she  gave  us  the  youngest 
boy  and  harried  away,  lying 
quietly  down  on  her  bed,  where 
she  slept  away  her  life,  never 
speaking  again  nor  moving,  save 
to  make  a  riight  protest  with  her 
hand  when  she  heard  the  familiar 
sound  of  Muriel's  cot  being  moved 
aside,  because,  for  the  first  time 
since  she  was  bom,  she  was  to 
sleep  beside  another's  bed.  Here 
we  watched,  as  well  as  tears 
would  let  us,  her  small  coffin 
travel  from  our  door,  through  the 
snow,  and  crowned  by  holly ;  and 
here  the  children  ran  up  and 
down  the  passage  calling  for  Nan, 
and  seeking  her  who  had  never 
failed  to  answer  them  before.  O, 
how  dreadful  it  was  to  turn  over 
her  neatly-kept  things,  and  dis- 
cover all  the  money  that  had  ever 
been  paid  her  rolled  up  together 
and  labelled  for  the  eldest  child  ! 
She  had  never  needed  to  buy  gar- 
ments, because  we  had  loved  her 
so.  But  relations  came  down, 
and,  of  course,  they  had  the 
money,  yet  we  hardly  expected  to 
find  we  must  buy  back  the  veiy 
brooch  we  gave  her  with  the 
children's  hair  in,  or  that  they 
grudged  her  the  possession  of  her 
very  worn  wedding-ring,  so  often 
lent  to  us  in  our  own  childhood, 
when  we  solemnly  married  each 
other  on  wet  Sundays ;  our  eldest 
brother— dead  now  some  time— clad 
in  the  longest  night-garment  he 
could  borrow,  and  the  youngest 
acting  as  clerk,  a  part  he  thought 
small  and  duly  hated,  but  which 
he  had  to  enact  or  eke  take 
none  in  the  comedy  at  all.  We 
buried  it  with  her — ^the  emblem 
of  a  married  life,  where  the 
brave  soul  had  had  to  turn  out  and 
work  to  keep  the  husband  who 
beat  her,  and  finally  drank  him- 
self to  death.  Yet  she  was  proud 
of  her  status;  and  so  we  were 
fain  she  should  carry  the  badge 
thereof  to  her  grave.    Ah,  who 
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will  keep  that  grave  clear  from 
weeds  now,  or  who  take  flowers 
there,  as  the  children  did^  becanse 
she  was  so  fond  of  thetn  ?  Our 
uprooting  has  been  for  one  hun- 
ched and  fifty  miles ;  and  we  fear 
that  no  hands  will  do  that  work 
for  her  as  we  used  to  do. 

The  very  bedrooms  are  sacred 
places  in  the  old  houke.      We  did 
not  like  them  at  first,  for  they 
seemed  deserted  and  cold ;  and  we 
felt  very  much  like  two  drops  in 
the  ocean,  beginning  our  single  yet 
dual  life  together  in  the  big  fiimily 
place,  when  the  father  had  retired 
from  work  to  a  little  house  farther 
down  the  village,  and  we  erected 
baize   doors  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  emptiness  reigned  in  those 
silent   chambers,   that   we    were 
not  numerous  enough  to  fill  or  rich 
enough  to  furnish  duly;  indeed, 
we  were  not  rich  at  all,  and  were 
much  looked  down  upon  by  some 
of  the  family  who  were  gorgeous  in 
plate-glass  and  grass-green  silk  and 
gold  chairs  and  tables,  and  who 
thought  scorn  of  our  white  dimi- 
ties and  freshly-starched  muslin- 
petticoated      toilet -tables      and 
draperies,  and  our  little  drawing- 
room,  where  all  the  ornaments 
were  valuable  pictures  given  us 
as  wedding  presents  by  our  artis- 
tic connections,  of  which  we  were, 
perhaps,     unduly     proud,     and 
our  new  relations  most  unduly 
scornful.   Yet,  now  that  we  have 
all  that  we  have  secretly  longed 
for,  we   have   not    obtained    or 
laken  with  us  all  the. thousand 
and  one  sentiments  that  entwined 
themselves    round    each    comer 
there,    round    each    room,  -that 
one  after  the  other  had  to  be 
rescued  from  spiders  and  oblivion, 
as  our  family  increased,  and  be- 
came so  numerous,  that  instead  of 
being  lost  in  the  place  we  were 
most  terribly  cramped  for  room 
tiierein.    We  had  love  and  laugh- 
ter,  hopes  and  fears, .  joys  and 


sorrows;  but  beyond  'Nan's '  lo6% 
Death's  angel  kept  his  foot  from 
out  our  door,  and  there  is  no 
shadow  of  a  coffin  in  those  por- 
tals.    Good  news  came,  or  bad, 
yet  there  we  were  always  together. 
Here  there  is  a  possibility  of  any- 
thing, for  nothing  good  or  bad 
has  occurred  as  yet,  and  all  oui 
surroundings  lack  still  the  sanctifi- 
cation  that  time  alone  can  bring — 
want  badly  the  '  usedness '  tiiat 
gives  the  home-feelings,  and  makes 
any  house  feel  like  an  old  and 
tried  friend     O,  how  dull  the 
days  were,  buried  in  the  country, 
we  say,  trying  to  make  ourselves 
believe  all  is  well,  now  we  can 
shake  hands  with  London  when- 
ever we  wish.  But  even  while  forc- 
ing ourselves  to  remember  vividly 
the  long  dark  hours  from  four  to 
ten  at  night — ten  called  by  us  pro- 
fanely the  order  of  release,  for 
then  we  could  go  to  bed,  feeling 
we  were  not  so  lazy  after  all; 
when  we  knew  nothing  short  of 
an  earthquake  would  bring  any 
one  within  our  doors  until  another 
day  had  dawned;  and  that  the 
Queen  herself  might  die,  but  we 
should  not  know  of  it  until  the 
day's  paper  strolled  in,  carried  by 
a  small  and  dilatory  boy  at  twelve 
o'clock, — we  think,  with  a  flint 
feeling  of  home-sickness,  of  the 
long  purple  range  of  hills,  where 
the  lights  and  shadows  altered 
daily  and  nightly,  and  formed  one 
gorgeous,  never-failing    feast    of 
colour.    We  recollect  just  when 
we  don't  want  to  the  exact  sound 
of  the  sea  as  it  heaved  to  and  fro 
over  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour ;  we  smell  the  seaweed, 
dank  with  clinging  moisture  ;  we 
note  the  gray  seagull  as  it  drifts  by 
through  the  fog  with   its  weird 
sharp    cry ;   we    remember  how 
the  Took  s  flapped    heavily  along 
over  the  tops  of  the  fir-trees  in 
the  hollow  to  their  homes  in  the 
trees  below  the  hills ;   we  catch 
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the  yellow  glow  of  the  sonset  in 
the  river,  thkt  lies  like  a  twisted 
nhbon  tlurown  by  a  caiel^ss  hand 
on  the  wide  purple  heath ;  and 
we  can  hardly  believe  that  we 
are  in  the  proud  position  just 
now  of  having  obtained  our 
heart's  desire,  and  returned  to  end 
our  days  close  to  our  native  place. 

In  thirteen  years  one  makes 
a  great  many  memories,  one 
advances  a  great  deal  on  that  road 
of  life  called  experience;  and 
one  entwines  one's  surround- 
ings in  one's  heart-strings  very 
closely,  even  without  knowing  it 
Disagreeable  things  one  gets  used 
to.  Draughts  that  one  knows 
exactly  where  to  expect  can  be 
circumvented ;  and  the  ingenuity 
we  had  to  exercise  to  get  out  of 
their  way,  the  patience  or  im- 
patience with  which  we  bore  the 
disagreeables,  endeared  them  to 
us,  and  soon  use  caused  them  to 
be  necessary  to  us.;  for  it  was 
quite  pleasing  to  be  always  in 
possession  of  something  that 
really  no  one  could  expect  us  to 
bear  without  thus  exercising  an 
Englishman's  privilege. 

If  uprooting  be  so  hard  a  thing 
to  us,  who  have  nothing  to  lose 
save  associations  and  the  hills,  and 
all  to  gain,  what  must  it  be  to  those 
who  are  in  exactly  opposite  posi- 
tions 1  '  I've  moved  a  many,' 
said  the  man  who  assisted  nobly 
at  our  uprooting;  'but  the 
hardest  jobs  I  have  is  to  move 
clergymen's  widders;  they  comes 
back  and  back,  and  clings  even 
to  the  door-posteses  in  their  last 
partings.^  They  hinders  us  ter- 
rible; but  those  pore  souls, 
they  generally  has  to  part  with 
half  their  furniture.  The  places 
they  go  to  are  so  much  smaller 
than  tiie  parsonages.  One  sees 
hups  and  downs,  indeed,  a>mov- 
ing  £unblies,  and  it  ain't  often 
one  moves  as  well  as  you're  do- 
ing.   You've  lost  nothing,   and 


gained  a  heap;  and  let  me  tell 
you,'  added  he,  handing  out  our 
pet  lamp,  that  looked  small  and 
shabby  now  it.  was  away  from 
the  tiny  hall  that  it  had  illumi- 
nated so  well,  '  as  a  hint,  if  yon 
moves  again,  never  drive  a  nail ; 
alius  screw  in  your  things.  That 
there  man  of  jours  at  home  don't 
know  his  work,  and  he've  druv 
nails  in  where  nothing  but  a 
screw  should  ever  go.  Don't 
forget ;  and  next  time  it  will  be 
a  real  pleasure  to  move  you.' 

Next  time !  No,  nothing  save 
misfortune  shall  ever  make  us 
move  again.  Lost  nothing  I  Have 
We  not  lost  more  than  we  shall 
ever  gaini  Did  not  our  dear, 
dear  friend  come  to  us  in  the 
old  house,  and  talk  cheerily  when- 
ever we  were  dull  or  ailing,  or  a 
little  weary  of  the  cold  water  that 
was  thrown  on  our  schemes  for 
bettering  our  surroundings  t  of 
the  miserable  tittle-tattle  that 
investigated  our  closest  domestic 
arrangements  or  misinterpreted 
our  actions,  as  is  the  habit  of 
gossips  in  a  little  country  townl 
Yet  she  can  never  come  here ; 
this  mirror  can  never  reflect  her 
keen  dear  glance,  her  sharply-^ut 
features,  her  soft  gray  hair,  for 
,  she  too  sleeps  beneath  the  hills, 
and  we  shall  hear  her  voice  no 
more,  have  no  remembrance  of 
her,  like  a  faint  sweet  odour  of 
bygone  flowers,  in  these  bigger, 
prettier  rooms  of  ours.  Through 
the  old  rooms  troop  shadows  hand 
in  hand  ;  the  very  walls  seemed 
.to  have  imbibed  something  of  our 
joys  and  sorrows.  Yet  let  us  re- 
member we  were  bored  and  ham- 
pered by.  our  surroundings,  and 
we  are  better  off  now.  We  are 
only  uprooted ;  but  who,  save 
those  who  have  been  uprooted 
too,  can  enter  into  our  feelings? 
We  think  our  flowers  can.  On 
the  old  wall,  just  by  the  malt- 
house,  there  was  a  fine  young 
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Marshal  Niel  rose ;  he  Has  1)0611 
transplanted,  and,  being  vigorons 
and  yonthfol,  is  doing  well,  swag- 
gering mightily  and  expanding 
Tigoronsly,  and  will  soon  cover 
the  honse  here,  if  we  let  him  have 
his  way.  And  then  there  was  an- 
other rose,  quite  old;  yet  though  he 
never  really  flourished  (for,  said 
our  gardener,  he  never  had  a  fair 
chance,  soil  and  position  being 
both  uncongenial)  he  bore  lovely 
dark-red  roses,  compact  and  beau- 
tiful ;  and  we  could  not  endure  to 
leave  him  behind  to  the  ruthless 
hand  of  our  successors,  so  we 
took  him  away ;  but  he  was  too 
old  to  move,  and  now  he  is  dead. 
No  rich  congenial  soil  could  save 
him,  torn  firom  the  surroundings 


he  had  struggled  in  and  become 
used  to.  And  so,  methinks,  'tis 
even  with  human  flowers ;  and  if 
uprooting  must  come,  well,  let  it 
come  when  one  is  young  enough 
to  be  sure—as  mortals  can  be 
sure  of  aught — to  be  able  to 
hallow  the  home  with  memories ; 
for  has  one  no  chance  of  doing  that, 
one  will  surely  die  much  quicker 
than  he  would  have  done  left 
alone.  No  one  can  tell,  who  has 
not  tried  it,  how  long  it  takes  to 
warm  a  nest ;  no  one  can  tell  how 
hard  it  is  to  make  one's  roots 
strike  deep  and  healthily  into 
new  soil,  until  he  has  tried  for 
himself  the  sensation  of  being 
.for  a  while  uprooted. 

J.  E.  PANTOH. 


LOVE'S  LOST  DAY. 


When  thou  and  I  are  parted,  presently. 

This  dead  day's  ghost,  with  white  accusing  face, 
Shall  walk  amo^g  oar  harsh  unpitying  days. 

Saying,  '  For  tenderness  love  fashioned  me, 

And,  lo  !  ye  did  defame  my  deity, 

Eeft  me  of  sweetness,  took  away  my  grace. 
And  set  a  horror  in  my  fair  self  s  place — 

That  self  no  tears  can  make  again  to  be.' 

But  when,  for  one  of  us,  vain  days  go  by. 

The  while  the  other  sleeps  beneath  the  flowers, 
Heedless  of -sunshine,  or  soft  April  showers^ 

*  Look  ever  in  my  eyes,'  this  day  shall  cry. 

Wherein,  as  in  deep  streams,  reflected  lie 
Love's  murdered  irrecoverable  hours. 

PHILIP  BOUBKB  HABSTON. 


DOLLY'S'  END. 


*  Farewell ;  and  on  Tneflday  next  expect  me  in  London  among  the  bookseUen.  — 
Milton  to  GUI. 


With  every  passing  year  we  lose 
some  landmarks  of  a  well-nigh 
forgotten  London.  Few  districts 
have  suffered  more  in  this  respect 
than  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  St.  Paul's.  The  recent 
demolition  of  a  once-famous  coffee- 
house— one  of  the  two  or  three 
yet  remaining  here^makes  it  not 
inopportune  to  say  a  few  words 
upon  the  traditions  that  linger 
around.  Ave  Ai  aria-lane,  Pater- 
noster-row, Old  Change,  with  Car- 
ter-lane and  Creed-lane,  bounded 
the  former  cathedral  precincts. 
In  the  wall  which  ran  along  these 
streets  were  six  gates — at  Ludgate- 
street,  Paul's-^ey  leading  into 
Paternoster -row,  Canon-alley, 
Cheapside,  Watling-street  (St 
Augustine's  Gate),  and  Paul's 
Chaon  to  the  south  of  the  cathe- 
draL  By  the  south-eastern  comer 
of  Newgate-street  stood  the  church 
of  St.  Michael  ad  Bladum,  cor- 
ruptly styled  Le  Queme  from  the 
ancient  corn-market  there.  jSt. 
Michaers  was  originally  built  in 
the  reign  of  King  Edward  IIL ; 
at  its  east  end  stood  the  oLd  cross 
in  Westchepe,  taken  down  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  King  Richard 
n.  (1390).  Repaired  and  beau- 
tified by  the  parishioners  in  1617, 
the  church,  as  it  appears  in  Tress- 
well's  print  of  1585,  was  destroyed 
by  the  Great  Fire,  and  its  site 
*  laide  into  the  streete.'  The  Little 
Conduit  in  Westchepe  by  Panic's 
Gate,  which  took  the  place  of  the 
old  cross,  remained  until  the  year 
1727. 

At  the  north-western  comer  of 
the  precincts  stood  the  Bishop's 
palace,  often  used  for  the  recep. 
tion  of  prinees.  King  Edward  III. 


and  his  queen  were  entertained 
here  after  the  splendid  tourna- 
ment at  Smithfield,  where,  as 
Philip  de  Comines  tells  us,  the 
Burgundian  knights  were  mightUy 
overthrown.  The  youthful  King 
Edward  Y.  also  lodged  here  just 
before  his  appointed  coronation. 
The  town  house  or  '  inn '  of  the 
bishops  was  demolished  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
as  well  as  the  parish  church  of 
St  Gregory's,  against  the  south- 
western end  of  the  former  cathe- 
dral, close  to  the  spot  occupied 
by  Queen  Anne's  statue.  Paul's 
(>oss  was  used  for  proclamations, 
with  other  public  ceremonies  civil 
and  ecclesiasticaL  A  pulpit  was 
next  attached  to  it,  hexagonal  in 
shape,  'covered  with  lead,  ele- 
vated upon  a  flight  of  stone  steps, 
and  surmounted  by  a  large  cross.' 
Learned  divines  preached  here 
every  Sunday  in  the  forenoon, 
the  congregation  sitting  in  the 
open  air.  In  bad  weather  the 
sermons  were  delivered  in  *the 
shrowds,'  a  place,  according  to 
Stiype,  by  the  side  of  the  cathe- 
dral affording  shelter.  In  the 
words  of  Dean  Milman,  the  cross 
was  '  the  pulpit  not  only  of  the 
cathedral;  it  might  almost  be  said, 
as  preaching  became  more  popular 
and  began  more  and  more  to  rule 
the  public  mind,  to  have  become 
that  of  the  Church  of  England. .  • . 
It  was  not  only  the  great  scene 
for  the  display  of  eloquence  by 
distinguished  preachers;  it  was 
that  of  many  public  acts  relating 
to  ecclesiastical  affairs — some  of 
mingled  cast,  some  simply  po- 
liticaL'  We  may  picture  a  crowd 
witnessing  the  public  penance — 
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*  in  her  kirtle  onlie ' — of  the  wife 
of  Shore,  a  Lombard-street  gold- 
Bmith— one  who,  with  Katharine 
Sedley,  might  have 
*■  Caned  the  form  that  pletsed  a  king.* 

We  may  watch  Bishop  Stokesley 
order  Tindall's  Testament  to  be 
cast  into  the  flames,  or  hear  Bishop 
Fisher  (now  shortly  to  be  canon- 
ised by  the  Komish  Church)  ful- 
minate the  Pope's  sentence  upon 
one  MartinEleutherius.  We  listen 
with  contempt  to  Ridley  branding 
as  bastards  the  royal  sisters, 
Mary  and  Elizabeth,  though  then 
on  his  way  in  secret  to  Cambridge 
to  throw  himself  at  the  former's 
feet ;  by  and  by  we  see  the  latter 
driye  up  in  her  coach,  one  of  the 
first  used  in  this  country,  on  the 
24tii  day  of  November  1688,  to 
hear  the  sermon  of  Dr.  Pierce, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  for  the  dis- 
persal of  the  Armada.  Here  the 
Pope  had  been  deno^nced  in  King 
Henry  VlII/s  reign ;  in  that  of 
his  daughter  Mary,  the  Protest- 
ante  accursed.  Kiug  Charles  I. 
was  the  last  sovereign  to  attend 
in  public  at  the  cross,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  eldest  son's  birth. 
The  delivery  of  discourses  con- 
tinued up  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  when  Pennington, 
Lord  Mayor,  *a  willing  instru- 
ment,' destroyed  it,  by  order  of 
Parliament,  in  the  year  1643. 
The  preachers  lodged  at  the 
Shunamite's  House.  Headers  of 
Walton's  Lives  will  recollect  how 
Bichard  Hooker  came  to  many 
the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Churchman, 
who  kept  the  house  in  or  about 
1581 ;  the  marriage  brought  him 
little  happiness. 

*  No  wonder  your  school  raises 
a  storm,  for  it  is  like  the  wooden 
horse  in  which  armed  Greeks  were 
hidden  for  the  ruin  of  barbarous 
Troy.*  Thus  writes  Sir  Thomas 
More  to  Dean  Colet,  the  first  re- 
former of  English  education.     In 


his  school,  founded  in  the  year 
1509,  and  dedicated  originally  to 
the  child  Jesus,  the  new  gram- 
mar compiled  by  his  friend  Eras- 
mus and  other  scholars  super- 
seded the  old  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. The  first  master  was  Lilly, 
composer  of  the  familiar  Propria 
quoB  Marihus.  Besides  Milton, 
there  were  educated  at  St.  Paul's 
School,  Bentley,  his  critic ;  Cam- 
den and  Leland,  the  antiquaries ; 
the  Gales  (Charles,  Roger,  and 
Samuel),  antiquaries  also;  with 
John  Strype,  ecclesiastical  his- 
torian; Sir  Anthony  Denny,  the 
oidy  man  who  had  the  courage  to 
tell  King  Henry  VIII.  he  was  dy- 
ing ;  Halley,  the  astronomer ;  John 
Duke  of  Marlborough;  Samuel 
Pepys;  the  reputed  author  of 
Juniu8*8  Letters;  and  EUiston,  the 
actor.  Jeffreys,  then  a  Pauline 
watching  the  judges  go  to  dine  at 
the  Guildhall,  surprised  his  father, 
who  purposed  to  bind  him  appren- 
tice to  a  mercer,  by  vowii^  that 
he  too  would  one  day  be  a  guest 
of  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  would  die 
Lord  Chancellor.  Milton's  usher 
was  Alexander  Gill,  a  Latin  poet 
of  no  mean  celebrity.  In  a  letter 
to  Gill,  written  in  early  life,  Mil- 
ton penned  the  passage  which  I 
quote  above.  Placed  under  the 
conduct  of  the  Mercers'  Company, 
of  which  Colet's  father  was  a 
member,  and  endowed  with  estates 
in  Buckinghamshire  of  about  120Z. 
yearly  in  value,  the  school's  an- 
nual income  now  exceeds  13,000/. 
The  number  of  scholars  was  ori- 
ginally fixed  at  that  of  the  mira- 
culous draught  of  fishes;  under 
the  new  scheme,  one  thousand 
boys,  with  four  hundred  girls,  are 
ultimately  to  be  provided  for  at 
South  Kensington.  The  existing 
school  and  masters'  houses  were 
built  in  1823,  from  the  designs 
of  Geoige  Smith. 

In    olden    times    St.    Paul's 
Churchyard  was  famous  for  its 
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trees,  acd  the  bookselleni'  shops 
which  np  to  the  year  1760  were 
distinguished    by    their    several 
signs.    At  the  White  Qrejhoand 
were  published  by  John  Harrison 
the  first  editions  of  Shakespeare's 
Venus  and  Adonis  and  Tfie  Rape 
oflAicrece;  at  the  Flower  de  Luce 
and  Crown,  the  first  edition  of  his 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor;  at  the 
Green  Dragon,  that  of  his  Mer- 
chant of  Venice;  at  the  Fox,  of 
his  Bicliard  II. ;  at  the  Angel,  of 
his  Richard  IIL;  at  the  Spread 
Eagle,  of  hlB  TroHus  and  Cres- 
sida;  at  the  Sun,  of  his  Titus 
Andronicus;  and  at  the  Bed  Bull, 
of  his  King  Lear.   The  Bible  and 
Sun,  then  No.  62,  was  kept  by 
John  Newbery,  the  publisher,  il- 
lustrious, not  for  lus  great  authors, 
his  dinners,  or  his  wealth,  but  for 
his    children's  books,   and  who, 
with    his   nephew  Francis,  was 
the  patron  of  Oliyer  Gk>ldsmith. 
Hence,   amongst    other  precious 
volumes — dear  delectable    histo- 
ries in  sixpenny  liliputian  books 
resplendently  bound  in  the  flow- 
ered and  gilt  Dutch  paper  that  can- 
not now  be  reproduced — were  given 
to  the  juvenile  world  the  immortal 
histories  of  *  Tommy  Trip,'  *  Tom 
Thumb's  FoUo,'   'GUes   Ginger- 
bread,' 'Tom  Telescope,'  *BeMeny 
and  Wise;'  and  in  April  1765, 
from — as  there  is  good  evidence 
for  believing — the  pen  of  Gold- 
smith,  the    'History    of    Little 
Goody    Two    Shoes,'    otherwise 
called  '  Mrs.  Maxgeiy  Two  Shoes,' 
inscribed  to  all  young  gentlemen 
and  ladies  who  are  good,  or  intend 
to  be  good,  by  their  old  friend  in 
St  Pa^'s  Churchyard.  Writing  to 
Coleridge  (1802),  Charles  Lamb 
says:  *" Goody  Two  Shoes"  is 
almost  out  of  print.    Mrs,  Bar- 
bauld's  stuff  has  banished  all  the 
old  classics  of  the  nursery,  and 
the  shopman  at  J^ewbery's  hardly 
deigned   to  reach    them    off  an 
old  exploded  coiner  of  a  shelf 


when  Mary  asked  for  them.  •  .  . 
Science  has  succeeded  to  poetry 
no  less  in  the  little  waUu  of 
children  than  with  men.  •  .  • 
Think  what  you  would  have  been 
now  if,  instead  of  being  fed  with 
tales  and  old  wives'  fables  in  child- 
hood, you  had  been  crammed  with 
geography  and  natural  history!' 
John  Newbery,  as  proprietor  of 
Dr.  James's  Powder — the  regimen 
for  the  lack  of  which  little  Mar- 
gery's father,  forced  &om  his  family 
and  seized  with  a  violent  fever  in  a 
place  where  Dr.  James's  Powder 
was  not  to  be  had,  died  miserably, 
and  which  hastened  the  end  of 
Goldsmith  himself — yet  survives 
to  memory  in  the  firms  of  John 
Newbery  &  Sons,  Newgate-street, 
and  GrifiQ.th  &  Farran,  booksel- 
lers. 

At  No.  72  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard (now  the  liuendraper's)  John 
Johnson  published  Cowper's  first 
volume  of  poems,  lus  Table  Talk 
and  Task^  with  the  Olney  Hymns 
for  Newton.*  Stowe  chronicles 
that  Paternoster-row  derives  its 
name  from  the  stationers  and  text- 
writers  there,  dealing  mainly  in 
religious  books,  though  also  in 
horn-books,  or  a  b  c's,  paternos- 
ters, aves,  creeds,  graces,  and  so 
on.  It  is  probable  that  it  is  so 
called  £rom  the  rosary  or  pater- 
noster makers  themselves.  We 
find  record  of  one  Eobert  Nikke, 
'  paternoster-maker  and  citizen,' 
here  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry 
lY.  The  booksellers  did  not 
migrate  to  the  Eow  until  the 
beginning  of  last  century.  Strype, 
writing  in  1720,  says  that  the 
street,  before  the  Fire,  was  taken 
up  by  eminent  mercers,  silk-men, 

*  Gowper*s  account  of  his  three  harei 
first  appeared  in  the  GtfUleman*^  Magaaine 
for  June  1784.  In  the  following  Decem- 
ber waa  printed  in  that  magazine  the 
epitaph  on  his  hare  *  Tinev  *  oeginning , 
*■  Here  lies  whom  houn<i  did  ne'er  pursue.' 
His  John  Gilpin  is  printed  in  the  GewUC' 
nuzn^t  Magazim  for  Norember  1788. 
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and  laoe-men ;  and  that  these  re- 
moving after  the  Fire  to  Ludgate- 
street,  and  Bedford,  Henrietta^ 
and  King  streets,  Covent  Garden, 
made  way  for  a  diversity  of  trades- 
people, chiefly  tire-women  and 
milliners,  who  sold  top-knots  and 
^  the  like  dressings  for  the  females.' 
In  an  edition  of  his  history,  pub- 
lished in  1 754,  thirteen  years  after 
his  death,  it  is  added,  there  were 
^len  many  shops  of  mercers'  silk- 
men,  and,  at  the  upper  end,  of 
eminent  printers,  bookseUers,  and 
publishers. 

Amongst  the  more  celebrated 
coffee-houses  in  this  quarter  were 
the  St.  Paul's,  the  Queen^s  Arms, 
Child's,  the  Chapter,  the  Mitre, 
the  Gk)ose  and  Gridiron,  and  Dol- 
ly's Chop-house.  The  first-named 
stood  by  the  archway  to  the 
Deanery,  occupying,  with  Truby's 
tavern,  the  site  of  the  old  Brew- 
house  and  the  Paul's  Head  tavern. 
In  the  Taller  the  sign  of  the 
Goose  and  Gridiron  in  London 
House-yard  is  ascribed  to  a  sa- 
tirical Boniface  in  ridicule  of  the 
then  favourite  name  Swan  and 
Harp,  the  house  having  had  pre- 
tentions in  the  time  of  a  previous 
landlord  to  being  a  *  music-house.' 
Others  affirm  this  sign  was  meant 
as  a  set-off  against  the  concerts 
established  at  the  Castle  in  Pater- 
noster-row by  Greene  and  Talbot 
Young,  members  of  the  cathedral 
choir.  The  Goose  and  Gridiron 
formed  the  head-quarters  of  the 
St.  Paul's  Freemasons' Lodge,  over 
which  Wren  presided  for  eighteen 
years  during  the  rebuilding  of 
St.  Paul's.  The  Mitre — also  in 
London  House-yard— ranked  as 
the  most  ancient  music-house  in 
the  City.  It  was  kept  by  Robert 
Herbert,  whose  cabinets  of  rari- 
ties, being  purchased  by  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  became  the  nucleus  of  the 
British  Museum.  Child's,  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  churchyard, 
was  much  frequented  by  the  clergy 


in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
by  proctors  from  the  Commons. 
Dr.  Mead,  with  the  Fellows  of 
the  Eoyal  Society,  often  repaired 
hither.  Addison*  refers  to  Child's, 
telling  the  story  of  the  honest 
country  gectleman  who  mistook 
all  in  scarves  for  doctors  of  divin- 
ity, and  entitled,  therefore,  to  '  the 
style  of ''  doctor  "  from  their  land- 
ladies and  the  boy  at  Child's.' 
At  the  Queen's  Arms  Garrick  met 
his  City  club,  including;  Samuel 
Sharpe,  a  surgeon,  Patterson,  a 
solicitor.  Draper,  a  bookseller,  and 
Clutterbuck,  a  mercer.  These 
constituted  his  standing  counsel 
in  all  matters  of  theatrical  man- 
agement. Here  Dr.  Johnson 
started  his  City  club,  from  which, 
with  a  thrust  at  Wilkes,  he  stipu- 
lated for  the  exclusion  of  patriots, 
and  where  he  renewed  acquaint- 
ance with  some  who,  thirty 
years  before,  had  belonged  to  his 
club  in  Ivy-lane.  The  booksel- 
lers principally  resorted  to  the 
Chapter  Coffee-house,  as  well  as 
University  men,  country  parsons, 
and  cdllege  dons.  Goldsmith  often 
came  here.  Chatterton  speaks  of 
it  more  than  once  in  his  letters  to 
BristoL  '  I  am  quite  familiar,'  he 
says,  ' at  the  Chapterhouse,  and 
know  all  the  geniuses  there :  a 
character  is  now  unnecessary ;  an 
author  carries  his  character  in  his 
pen.'  Again,  writing  (14:th  May 
1770)  from  the  King's  Bench,  he 
mentions  a  friend  he  meets  there 
who  undertook  to  introduce  him 
to  the  young  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, with  a  view  to  his  foreign 
tour ;  '  but,  alas,'  he  adds,  '  I 
spake  no  tongue  but  my  own.'f 
This  was  the  nobleman  (Sir  Hugh 

*  Vide  Spectator,  Nos.  1  and  609. 

f  Two  or  three  months  later  Chatterton 
was  found  dead  one  morning  by  Mrs. 
Angell,  his  landlady,  in  the  garret  of  the 
house  in  Brooke^street,  Holbom  (lately 
pulled  down),  which  then  commanded  a 
view  of  the  dome  of  St.  Panrs.  I'he  re- 
gister of  St.  Andrew's,  that  chronicles  his 
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Smithsoiiy  Bart.,  created  Earl 
Percy  and  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land in  1766)  to  whom  Goldfimith 
pleaded,  not  for  himself,  but  for 
his  brother  Henry  in  Ireland. 
Such  a  trait  alone  should  redeem 
his  memory  from  a  thousand  acts 
of  heedlessness  and  folly.  The 
booksellers  held  their  trade-meet- 
ings in  a  long,  low,  dingy  room  at 
the  Chapter.  The  coteries  of  the 
Wittenagemot  and  Wet  -  Paper 
Clubs  were  joined  by,  amongst 
others,  Dr.  Buchanan,  author  of 
State  Medicine;  Walker,  the  rheto- 
rician and  lexicographer;  Lown- 
desy  the  electrician ;  Pateison,  who 
taught  Pitt  mathematics ;  and 
Bushy,  the  musician.  Dolly's 
Chop-house  succeeded  a  coffee- 
house and  tavern  which,  already 
of  great  repute,  escaped  the  Fire  in 
1666.  On  the  accession  of  Queen 
Anne,  the  tavem  took  her  head 
as  its  sign,  giving  the  name  of 
Queen  Anne's  Head-passage  to 
the  alley  £rom  Kewgate-street  into 
the  Eow.  The  tavern  had  long 
been  the  '  common  house '  of  the 
canonists  and  Doctors  of  Civil 
Law.  In  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Dr.  Harvey,  Master  of 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  Dean 
of  Arches,  purchased  for  them  a 
lease  of  Mountjoy  House,  on 
whose  site  Doctors'  Commons  was 
built  after  the  Fire.  The  story 
runs  that  the  Queen  gave  the 
tavern  as  a  marriage-portion  to 
Dorothy,  a  favourite  kitchen- 
maid,  on  which  occasion  it  changed 
its  name ;  and  that  she  now  and 
then  visited  her  old  servant  there. 
The  praises  of  the  beefsteaks  and 
gill-ale  at  Dolly's  are  celebrated 

bniial  in  the  grav^ard  of  the  workhouse 
in  Shoe- lane,  oontainB  a  notice  of  ^e  bap- 
tism of  Savage,  who,  bom  in  Fox-court, 
leadinic  out  of  Gray's  Inn-lane  into 
Brooke-street,  died  in  JBristol  gaol.  By 
another  coincidence,  two  next-door 
odghbonrs  at  HoUoway  are  named  Bow- 
^y  and  Chatterton. 


by  Bonnell  Thornton;  whilst 
Wilkes,  with  Dr.  Fordyce,  Bu- 
chan,  and  Dr.  Gower,  and,  in 
later  days,  J^rougham,  Denman, 
and  Orsini,  ranked  among  its  pa- 
trons. The  oak-panelled  chop- 
room,  fine  staircase,  and  the  two 
floors  of  cellarage,  with  several 
other  features  of  a  bygone  age, 
were  highly  esteemed  by  anti- 
quarians. One  of  the  two  ancient 
fireplaces,  a  former  sign  painted 
on  metal,  and  a  posthumous  like- 
ness, after  ELneller,  of  Dolly  her- 
sel£^ttributed  to  Gainsborough — 
are  all  that  remain  of  this  chop- 
house;  the  building  was  pulled 
down  a  few  months  ago  for  the 
extension  of  a  warehouse  in  Kew- 
gate-street 

Thus  one  by  one  do  the  old 
haunts  disappear  from  a  scene 
upon  which  they  once  opened 
their  doors  so  kindly.  The  coffee- 
house clubs  described  in  the 
Spectator  and  Guardian,  the  Tat'» 
ler  and  the  Lounger,  with  'But- 
ton's '  and  the  '  Cocoa  Tree,'  are 
gone  for  ever.  Nevertheless,  Sir 
Eoger,  passing  through  New  Inn 
from  his  lodgings  in  Soho-square 
exactly  at  five,  crossing  through 
Eussell'Court,  and  taking  a  turn 
at  'Wills's'  before  the  play  be- 
gins. Captain  Sentrey,  Will  Honey- 
comb, or  the  Bencher  who  knew 
Jack  Ogle,  are  to  some  no  less  real 
than  they  who  throng  the  streets 
this  day ;  still  can  I  imagine 
that 

'Supper  and  friends  expect  me  at  the 
Rose;' 

whilst  walking  down  Paternoster- 
row,  the  signs  of  Aldus  and  the 
Bible  and  Crown  overhead,  Bibles 
innumerable  on  either  hand,  we 
mayremember  that  Luther's  works 
were  burnt  by  the  Defender  of 
the  Faith  in  the  churchyard  hard 
by. 

W.  B.  MILLIKEN. 


FAIRIES. 


■♦ 


Far  from  our  lives  in  seeming, 

Far  beyond  sound  or  sight,     • 
Yet  in  our  waking  dreaming 

Visiting  us  by  night ; 
Hiding  &om  garish  noonday, 

Shrinking  from  jest  and  jar, 
Gliding  adown  the  moon-ray. 

Beckoning  from  the  star ; 
Into  the  chamber  trooping, 

Sad  where  we  sit  and  still, 
Over  our  bowed  heads  stooping. 

Wooing  us  to  their  will ! 
Floating  around  the  embers. 

Haloed  with  glowworm  sheen, 
Wreathing  translucent  members 

Eobed  in  transparent  green. 
Ghithering  ever  nearer. 

Mystic  messenger-elves ! 
Bringing  back  clearer,  dearer 

Dreams  we  have  dreamt  ourselves ; 
Chiding  mid  sweet  caressing. 

Cheering  our  craven  mood. 
Blending  reproach  with  blessing. 

Working  us  grace  and  good ! 
Freeing  from  dullard  doubting, 

Clearing  our  eyes  to  9ee, 
Morbid  misgivings  scouting, 

Telling  of  things  to  be — 
Loveliest  things  all  stainless. 

Fathomless  joys  all  pure, 
Perfected  lives  all  painless. 

Pardon  and  peace  and  cure  1 
Vowing  earth's  saddest  stories 

In  gladness  shall  issue  yet, 
Trowing  earth's  hidden  glories 

Eternity's  gems  are  set, 
Singing,  the  fairy  legions 

Drift  beyond  sight  or  sound, 
Winging  to  wondrous  regions. 

Where  shall  our  quest  be  found ! 
Eden,  the  kingdom  olden,  i 

Eden,  the  ever-new, 
Oaardeth  each  vision  golden, 

Even  till  aU  come  true  1 
Sought  we  by  sun  and  starlight  % 

Strove  we  mid  flame  and  ice  % 
Lo  1  in  the  Fair  Land's  tax  light, 

LovB,  which  ii9  Paradise ! 

ATTIE  PIOOTT-OABLETON. 


JOHN   LINNHLU 
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THE  LINNELL  AND  R08SETTI  PICTURES  AT 

BURLINGTON  HOUSE. 

( With  Two  Portraits.) 


This  year  the  Eoyal  Academy 
3£xliibition  of  loan  pictures  has 
more  than  usual  interest,  con> 
taining,  as  the  Exhibition  does, 
not  only  choice  pieces  of  old  art, 
hnt  special  selections  from  the 
-wodu  of  John  Liiuiell  and  Dante 
Gabriel  RoesettL  It  is  always 
pleasnrable  to  meet  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  John  Linnelly  one  of 
the  most  sympathetic  and  unso- 
phisticated of  English  landscape 
painters ;  and  it  will  afford  grati- 
fication to  the  admirers  of  his 
genius  to  find  in  the  collection  so 
full  a  proportion  of  his  most  cha- 
racteristic works.  The  linnell 
pictures  include  'The  Disobedient 
Prophet,'  '  Under  the  Hawthorn 
Tree/  'The  Last  Gleam  before 
the  Storm/  'The  Fallen  Monarch/ 
'Quoit  Players/  'Fine  Evening 
after  Rain/  '  Crossing  the  Bridge/ 
and  '  Near  Windsor  Forest'  In 
addition  to  a  large  number  of  the 
master's  landscapes,  there  are  more 
than  twenty  iUustrations  of  his 
qualities  m  portraiture.  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti,  not  having  been 
an  exhibitor  at  the  Academy  or 
elsewhere,  save  on  one  or  two  oc- 
casions at  obscure  exhibitions  in 
the  early  period  of  his  career,  his 
pictures  come  before  the  public 
with  the  charm  and  force  of  no- 
velty. Moreover,  the  lover  of  art 
has  now  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  specific  qua- 
lities of  atpainter,  to  whose  influ- 
ence the  {esthetic  school  owes  its 
(»3gin.  From  the  foregoing  fiicts 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
1883  Academy  Exhibition  of  loan 
pictures  is  one  of  exceptional  in- 
terest, n 

Unnell's  Ufe  ana  labours  will 
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not  soon  be  forgotten.  His  career 
has  much  connected  with  it  ex- 
ceedingly interesting,  and  well 
worthy  emulation.  There  was 
peculiar  correspondence  between 
the  man's  nature  and  the  man's 
w6rk — conscientiousness,  simplici- 
ty, vigour,  ardent  sympathy,  and 
deep  religious  feeling.  Whatever 
work  he  did  was  shaped  by  a  keen 
intelligence,  and  turned  out  with 
all  thepainstaking  of  which  he  was 
capable.  His  powers  in  drawing 
and  colouring  were  of  high  order; 
and  his  strong  feeling  for  nature  is 
especially  discernible  in  his  tran- 
scripts of  simple  rustic  scenes,  as 
in  'The  Woodlands'  (12);  or 
'Woodcutters'  (19);  or  'The 
Sand-Cart'  (58);  or  'Noonday 
Eest'  (68).  Linnell's  masterly 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  effects 
of  light  in  his  landscapes  cannot 
be  too  highly  praised.  This 
power  of  the  artist  is  very  con- 
spicuous in  the  red  sunset  sky  re- 
presented in  '  The  Sheep  Fold ' 
(54) ;  in  the  serene  and  mellow 
sunset-hues  steeping  hills  and 
water  in  the  richly  -  coloured 
'On  Summer  Eve  by  Haunted 
Stream'  (82);  in  'Under  the 
Hawthorn  Tree'  (10),  where,  in 
the  mid-distance,  rises  a  thickly- 
wooded  slope  touched  with  sunny 
radiance;  in  the  splendid  'Har- 
vest '  (42),  where  a  wide  expanse 
of  water  is  illuminated  by  the 
westering  solar  fire;  or  in  '  The 
Last  Gl^am  before  the  Storm' 
(9),  where  a  sombre  and  threaten- 
ing sky  is  Ut  up  by  an  intensely- 
strong  gleam  of  sunshine.  How 
well,  too,  the  artist  could  use  his 
brnsh,  in  the  management  of 
aerial  effects,  will  be  observed,  as 
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landscape  after  landscape  is  ex- 
amined. A  noticeable  example 
of  the  way  in  which  Linnell  conld 
produce  a  representation  of  an 
unusually  clear  atmosphere  is  to 
be  found  in  the  picture  (31)  'A 
Summer  Evening/  the  view  be- 
ing that  of  a  part  of  Eegent's 
Park,  with  boys  bathing  at  a  pond 
in  the  foreground.  Few  English 
painters  seem  to  hare  so  imported 
the  very  spirit  of  rustic  life  into 
pictures  as  did  John  Linnell. 
Looking  at  some  of  his  represent- 
ations of  country  scenes  and 
country  occupations,  it  needs  no 
great  effort  of  the  imagination 
to  transport  oneself  to  commons 
where  sheep  are  grazing,  or  to 
wooded  dells  where  labourere  are 
moving  timber.  Sometimes  we 
find  our  way  into  sweet  pastoral 
nooks,  like  those  where  Orlando 
listened  to  Rosalind's  banter,  and 
where  rises  the  odour  of  fresh 
grass,  and  the  blackbird's  whistle 
breaks  the  stillness.  Or,  as  the 
autumnal  afternoon  wanes  into 
evening,  we  walk  through  quiet 
lanes  and  see  the  old  world 
grange : 

'An  English  home— gray  twilight pomed 

On  dewy  paataree,  dewy  trees. 
Softer  than  sleep — all  things  in  order 

stored, 
A  haunt  of  andent  peace.  * 

In  producing  poetic  landscapes 
Linnell,  perhaps,  has  only  been 
excelled  by  one  other  English 
painter,  the  great  and  incompar- 
able Turner.  Li  this  department 
of  art  John  Linnell  displayed 
originality,  and  frequently  fine 
pathos.  An  instance  occurs  in 
the  landscape  entitled  'The  Dis- 
obedient Prophet '  (66).  It  repre- 
sents an  incident  described  in  the 
thirteenth  chapter  of  the  First 
Book  of  Kings,  and  the  work  is 
replete  with  tragic  feeling.  In 
the  foreground  lies  the  corpse  be- 
tween the  ass  and  lion,  while  on 
the  right  hand  is  the  'man  of 
God,'  and  with  him  his  servant 


and  ass.  The  rocky  heights  be- 
hind are  topped  by  funereal-look- 
ing pines,  and  the  western  sky 
glows  with  lurid  light  from  the 
sinking  sun.  The  aspect  of  na- 
ture introduced  in  the  picture  is 
in  exact  keeping  with  the  inci- 
dent represented.  Among  other 
poetic  landscapes  in  the  collection 
are  '  The  Eve  of  the  Deluge  *  (8) ; 
'FUght  into  Egypt' (32);  'St. 
John  the  Baptist  preaching  in 
the  Wilderness '  (39 ) ;  '  Ulysses 
landing  at  Ithaca'  (64);  and 
'Abraham  entertaining  Angels' 
(89).  Linnell,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  his  professional  career,  painted 
a  far  greater  proportion  of  por^ 
traits  than  landscapes.  It  has 
been  remarked  of  his  earlier 
portraiture,  that  it  was  drawn 
with  the  firmness  of  an  engraver, 
modelled  with  a  sculptor's  know- 
ledge of  form,  and  painted  with 
the  intelligence  of  an  artist  trained 
by  Mulready.  Among  other  por- 
traits by  Linnell  at  Burlington 
House  are  those  of  Sir  Thomas 
Baring (2);  Thomas  Garlyle,  dated 
1844(16);  Bev.  John  Martin,  a 
very  interesting  work  (36) ;  Lady 
Baring  (41) ;  Portrait  of  the  Pain- 
ter, executed  in  1860,  and  the 
work  is  unfinished  (50) ;  Sir  Alex- 
ander Wall  Calloott,  R.A.  (90) ; 
Mrs.  Sarah  Austin  (105) ;  Thomas 
Phillips,  R.A.  (113);  andWilliam 
Bray  (11 9).  The  Linnell  collec- 
tion at  Burlington  House,  inclu- 
sive of  water-colonit,  miniatures, 
and  sketches,  comprises  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one  works.  Though 
John  Linnell  died  but  little  more 
than  a  year  since,  he  began  his 
professional  work  early  in  the 
century.  The  son  of  a  Blooms- 
bury  picture-dealer  and  wood- 
carver,  he  was  born  in  1792,  and 
lived  to  the  ripe  age  of  ninety 
years.  He  died  20th  January 
1882.  linnell's  genius  early 
manifested  itself,  and  he  was  sent 
to  the  Boyal  Academy  schools  at 
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Somenet  Hoiuie  in  1805.  He  wha 
also  a  pupil  of  John  Yarley's,  at 
whose  establishment  he  had  for 
fellow-student  Mulreadj,  from 
whom  he  learned  much.  linnell 
when  but  fifteen  years  old  exhibit- 
ed at  the  Academy.  When  the 
authorities  of  that  institution  took 
some  steps  to  award  him  the 
honour  of  A.RA,,  the  painter, 
remembering  old  slights,  firmly 
declined  the  compliment  It 
should  be  stated  that  Linnell  was 
never  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy. 

The  thought  must  occur  to 
some,  after  they  have '  in- 
spected the  paintings  of  Dante 
Eossetti,  that  there  is  Kttle  in 
them,  whether  of  subject  or 
manner,  which  is  likely  to 
evoke  admiration  from  average- 
minded  exhibition  visitors.  And 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
average-minded  exhibition  visitors 
include  many  cultivated  gentle- 
women, and  many  shrewd  intelli- 
gent men  not  devoid  of  education. 
Such  people  would  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  giving  their  reasons  for 
admiring  a  picture  like  Mr.  Mil- 
lais's  *  Boyhood  of  Raleigh,' 
where,  on  the  Hoe  at  Plymouth, 
the  sun-browned  sailor,  pointing 
over  the  ocean,  tells  the  fascinated 
lad  sitting  at  his  feet  the  story  of 
a  fierie  fight  with  the  Spaniards ; 
or  for  expressing  pleasure  at  one 
of  Mr.  Hook's  sea-shore  scenes, 
with  their  busy  fisher-lads,  and 
the  gulls  flying  out  far  from  the 
clifisj  or  for  yielding  to  the 
charm  of  some  sweet  womanly 
£EKe  looking  from  a  canvas  of  Mr. 
Sant's.  The  people  to  whom  we 
allude  cannot  enter  into  the 
merits,  nor  can  they  catch  the 
significance,  of  the  greater  portion 
of  Rossetti's  art.  It  is  for  those 
who  have  been  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  ssthetios.  Rossetti 
has  painted  no  pictures  that 
tell  their  own   stories,  or  dealt 


with  subjects  that  are  impressive 
or  interesting  save  to  poetic  or 
highly-cultured  persons.  His 
mind  was  fascinated  by  the  old 
Greek  myths,  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  century  semi-mystic 
Italian  poetry,  and  our  own  early 
legends,  romances,  and  saintly 
stories,  so  that  subjects  from 
those  sources  which  he  interprets 
can  only  be  adequately  enjoyed 
by  such  minds  as  are  stocked 
with  erudition,  and,  in  addition, 
possess  poetic  insight.  Many 
of  Rossetti*s  pictures,  too,  are 
full  of  symbols  admirably  proper 
from  his  artistic  standpoint,  but 
exceedingly  perplexing  to  those 
unacquainted  with  their  signifi- 
cance. Nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
the  artist  was  too  much  the  ser- 
vant of  an  unhealthy  sentiment, 
which  inclined  him  to  express 
much  in  some  of  his  pictures 
which  can  only  be  described  as 
dolorous  and  wearisome.  It  is 
so  with  many  of  his  presentments 
of  women — wan,  sad-eyed  crea- 
tures, who  might  be  the  phantoms 
of  an  opium  dream.  Why,  too, 
did  the  artist  model  so  many 
faces  from  one  type,  that  of  the 
'Proserpine'  (314),  a  picture  of 
remarkable  merit  Y  It  must  occur 
to  the  unprejudiced  that  Ros- 
setti's  chief  faults  were  monotony 
and  morbid  sentiment.  In  the 
illustrations  of  his  favourite  type 
of  sensuous  womanly  beauty, 
there  is  undue  repetition  of  ruddy 
tresses  and  protruding  lips.  The 
artist's  sympathy  with  melan- 
choly subjects  is  noticeable  in 
the  pictures  referring  to  Dante 
and  the  dead  Beatrice  (318, 
321,  and  362) ;  '  Found '  (287) ; 
'Heart  of  the  Night'  (290); 
'Paolo  and  Francesca'  (291); 
'  Proserpine '  (314) ;  *  Dis  Mani- 
bus,'  illustrating  the  funeral  rites 
performed  by  a  Roman  widow  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year  at  her 
husband's    tomb     (317);      'La 
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Pia/  taken  from  the  story  of  the 
jonthfal  wife  of  Nello  della 
Pietra  of  Siena,  who  was  confined 
bj  her  husband  in  a  fortress  in 
the  fever-hannted  swamps  of  the 
'Maremma*  (319);  'Death  of 
Lady  Macheth'  (335);  'Fazio's 
Mistress'  (351);  'Hamlet  and 
Ophelia '  (354) ; '  The  First  Mad- 
ness of  Ophelia '  (356) ;  and  some 
others.  Tke  influence  Dante  Eos- 
setti  has  exercised  oyer  English  art 
for  more  than  thirty  years  can  best 
be  ascertained  by  a  study  of  his 
works  now  brought  together  for 
exhibition.  It  seems,  when  first 
looking  round  the  galleries,  as  if 
many  of  the  works  must  have 
been  shown  before  at  the  Academy, 
at  the  GroBvenor,  or  in  other  exhi- 
bitions, so  familiar  do  they  appear. 
When  Rossetti's  work,  however, 
is  examined,  the  illusion  is  dis- 
pelled, so  unique  is  his  treatment 
of  subjects,  and  so  rare  is 
the  workmanship.  But  disciples 
have  displayed  good  powers  of 
imitation,  and  haye  done  their 
best  to  prove  their  devotion  to 
the  master.  Xot  only  can  his 
influence  be  traced  in  painting, 
but  in  all  things  associated  with 
the  89sthetic  fashion  of  the  day, 
in  certain  architecture,  art 
decoration,  furniture,  and  even 
costume.  That  Kossetti  was  a 
poet  is  discernible  in  all  his  paint- 
ings, his  imaginative  grasp  of  sub- 
jects, and  the  spirit  of  beauty 
which  he  sheds  over  them,  beiug 
undeniable.  Some  of  the  pictures 
most  suffused  in  the  hues  of 
his  poetic  sentiment  are  'The 
Blue  Bower'  (303),  the  figure  of 
a  lady  in  a  green  robe  playing  a 
musical  instrument ; '  The  Blessed 
Damozel'(313)— 

'  The  blesBed  damozel  leaned  out 

From  the  golden  bar  of  heaven ; 
Her  eyes  were  deeper  than  the  depth 

Of  waters  stilled  at  even  ; 
She  had  Uiree  lilies  in  her  hand, 
And  the  stars  in  her  hair  were  seven ;' 

also  in  the  two-compartment  pic- 


ture, <  Salutatio  Beatricis '  (289), 
in  the  first  division  of  which  is  a 
representation  of  Dante  ascending 
a  flight  of  steps,  Beatrice  and  two 
other  ladies  descending,  Florence 
beingseen  in  the  background ;  while 
in  the  other  division  is  a  represen- 
tation of  their  meeting  in  paradise, 
the  poet  on  one  side  and  Beatrice 
on  the  other,  followed  by  two 
figures  with  musical  instruments ; 
and  likewise  in  the  beautiful  work, 
'  The  Girlhood  of  Mary  Virgin ' 
(286),  full  of  light,  tenderness, 
and  chaste  feeling ;  the  work  con- 
taining the  figures  of  the  Virgin, 
St.  Anna,  Si  Joachim,  and  a 
scarlet- winged  little  angel,  who  is 
watering .  a  lily.  In  the  back- 
ground there  is  a  landscape  full 
of  repose  and  charm.  St.  Anna 
is  a  portrait  of  the  artist's  mother, 
and  the  Virgin,  of  his  sister  Chris- 
tina. The  picture  is  full  of  sym- 
bolism. The  *  Paolo  and  Fran- 
cesca'  (291)  is  impressive.  The 
painter's  gifts  as  a  colourist  have 
been  admired  by  those  differing 
from  his  school  of  art.  In  the 
triptych  '  Altar-piece  of  Llandaff 
Cathedral '  (296),  the  centre  is  oc- 
cupied with  a  representation  of  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi;  the  left 
wing  containing  a  figure  of  David 
as  shepherd,  a  sling  and  stone  in 
his  hand ;  the  right  wing  contain- 
ing a  figure  of  David  as  king, 
playing  on  the  harp  ;  the  picture 
glows,  and  almost  seems  to  bum, 
'with  colour.  Contrasted  with 
this  work  stands  the  large  and 
sombre  picture  entitled  *  Dante's 
Dream'  (318),  illustrative  of  a 
passage  in  the  '  Vita  Kuova,'  in 
which  the  poet  describes  his  dream 
on  the  day  of  the  death  of  Beatrice 
Portinari.  The  colour  in  this 
work  is  profoundly  grave  and 
pathetic.  In  each  work  of  the 
artist  the  peculiar  harmony  of 
colour  and  subject  is  strikingly 
obtained.  Bossetti's  powev  of 
drawing,   though  inferior  to  his 
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faculty  as  a  coloarist,  is  seen  to 
advantage  in  the  greater  number 
of  his  pictures.^  There  are  two 
brilliant  and  beautiful  pictures, 
<Monna  Yanna'  (302),  half 
figure  of  a  lady  against  a  green 
background,  and  'The  Beloved' 
(297),  a  bride,  with  four  ladies 
by  her,  and  an  African  girl 
holding  up  a  vase  of  flowers; 
the  works  being  characteristic 
of  the  artist  at  lus  best  in  design, 
drawing,  colouring,  and  senti- 
ment. Bossetti,  from  the  pecu- 
liar choice  of  his  subjects  and 
from  his  subtle  and  original  me- 
thod of  interpreting  them,  can 
never  be  popular;  but  to  those 
with  a  feelmg  for  truly  fine  art  his 
works  will  have  intense  interest. 

Dante  Eossetti  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don on  the  12th  of  May  1828, 
and  died  on  April  9th,  1882.  His 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Poli- 
dori  Alfieri's  secretary,  and  his 
father  was  Gabriels  Bossetti,  who 
had  settled  in  this  country,  after 
vidssitudes    occasioned    by    his 


efforts  to  promote  the  cause  of 
Liberalism  in  ^Naples.  Grabriele 
Bossetti  became  Professor  of  Ita- 
lian at  King's  College,  and  sub- 
sequently earned  literary  distinc- 
tion as  an  elucidator  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Dante.  The  son  received 
his  education  at  King's  College 
School,  and  having  shown  from 
early  years  a  bias  for  art  pursuits, 
he  was  sent  as  a  pupil  to  Cary's 
Art  Academy,  and  soon  obtained 
admission  to  study  in  the  An- 
tique School  of  the  Boyal  Aca- 
demy, which  was  the  only  con- 
nection he  had  with  it.  In 
1848  Bossetti,  with  other  young 
and  aspiring  men  drawn  together 
by  art  sympathies,  formed  the 
Pre-Baphaelite  Brotherhood.  The 
year  following  he  sent  a  picture, 
« The  Girihood  of  the  Virgin,'  to 
a  West-end  exhibition,  and  (ex- 
cepting a  few  drawings)  never 
exhibited  anything  else.  His  gift 
as  a  poet  manifested  itself  in 
early  life,  equally  with  his  gift 
in  drawing  and  painting. 
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How  Macaulay, extinguished  a  Bore. 


Maoaulat  nsed  to  tell  the  fol- 
lowing stoiy  of  an  incident  which 
happened  to  him  daring  his  resi- 
dence in  India.  He  arrived  late 
one  night,  desperately  tired,  at  the 
bungalow  of  the  chaplain  of  an 
out-of-the-way  station,  and,  bay- 
ing snpped,  was  desirous  of  get- 
ting to  bed  as  soon  as  possible. 
But  his  host,  having  got  hold  of 
a  *•  lion,'  was  determined  to  make 
the  most  of  him.  He  at  once 
mounted  his  favourite. hobby,  and 
stopping  his  impatient  guest,  who 
in  vain  tried  to  escape,  said,  in  a 
tone  of  great  solemnity,  '  Mr. 
Macaulay,  I  positively  cannot  let 
you  retire  until  you  state  your 
opinion  as  to  the  number  of  the 
Beast  in  the  Revelation.'  To  con- 
fess ignorance  would  have  ruined 


his  reputation  for  omniscience,  and 
perhaps  have  exposed  him  to  the 
risk  of  a  lengthy  exposition.  '  I 
was  driven  into  a  comer,'  Macau- 
lay  would  say,  in  telling  the  story^ 
'and  answered  on  the  spot,  *^I 
have  no  doubt  as  to  what  was  fore- 
shadowed by  the  mystical  number  " 
(6  66)— "  theBritish  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  the  members  elected,  658 ; 
the  three  derks  at  the  table,  the 
seijeant-at-arms  and  the  deputy- 
serjeant,  the  librarian,  and  the 
two  doorkeepers  making  the 
exact  number,  666 ;"  and  rashed 
to  my  couch,  leaving  my  host 
dazed  and  bewildered  as  much  at 
the  promptitude  and  volubility  of 
nfy  reply,  as  at  the  startling  no- 
velty of  tJie  theory  it  contained.' 


Lord  Hertford  on  Bores. 


The  Bight  Honourable  John 
Wilson  Croker  could  hardly  be 
called,  in  the  social  sense  of  the 
word,  a  '  popular '  man.  Gronow 
told  me  one  day  that  the  late  Lord 
Hertford,  on  hearing  an  intimate 
friend  of  his  compared,  by  the 
editor  of  Boswell,  on  account  of 


his  prodigious  appetite,  to  a  boa 
constrictor — an  opinion  obstinately 
maintained  by  him  against  every 
other  person  in  the  room — quietly 
remarked  that,  of  the  two,  he  de- 
cidedly preferred  the  serpent  in 
question  to  a  hort  contradictor. 

0.  H. 


Some  Stories  of  Bishop  Wilberforce. 


There  is  a  rather  disappointing 
dearth  of  good  stories  of  the  late 
Bishop  Wilberforce  in  the  third 
volume  of  his' Life,  just  published; 
and  the  following,  therefore,  which 
are,  I  think,  so  far  new  that  they 
have  not  yet  seen  the  light   in 


print,  may  not  be  unacceptable.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  Bishop  did 
a  considerable  part  of  his  corre- 
spondence on  the  railway.  For 
that  purpose  he  used  always  to 
secure  a  compartment  for  himself 
and  friends,  if  any  were  travelling 
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FEELINGS  are  like  chemicals — ^the  more  you  analyse 
them  the  worse  they  smell.  So  it  is  best  not  to  stir 
them  up  very  much~~oniy enough  to. convince  oneself  that 
they,  are  offensively  living — and  then  look  away  as  far  a$  pos- 
sible out  of  oneself  for  a  purifying  power ;  and  that  we  know 
can  only  come  from  Him  who.  holds  our  hearts  in  His  hands, 
and  can  turn  us  whither  He  will. — Charles  Kingsley. 


with  him.  Once,  at  the  Horsham 
StatioD,  two  elderly  ladies  would 
losist  on  entering  the  compartment 
which  the  Bishop  had  secured  for 
himself,  declaring  that  there  was 
plenty  of  room,  aud  that  they 
had  a  right  to  enter.  In  vain  th« 
Bishop  tried  to  shock  them  (it 
was  the  St.  Leger  Day)  by  asking 
for  a  Sporting  OcLz^e,  and  say- 
ing that  he  supposed  a  special 
edition  of  the  Record  would  pro- 
bably be  published,  denouncing  his 
wickedness.  The  ladies  would  not 
take  the  hint,  but  clamoured  to 
get  in.  At  last  the  Bishop  called 
the  gnard,  and  with  imperturbable 
good-humour  said,  '  Take  these 
ladies  and  find  them  the  most 
comfortable  first-class  carriage  you 
oan,  and  let  them  be — by  them- 
selves.' 

Here  is  another  example  of  the 
Bishop's  ready  wit  which  his  bio- 
grapher has  not  given.  Dr.  Wil- 
bexforce  was  not  much  of  a  prac- 
tical sportsman,  but  when  on'  a 
visit  at  the  country-seat  of  Lord 

y  during  the  shooting-season, 

he  was  persuaded  to  join  the  shoot- 
ing-party. He  entered  with  con- 
siderable zest  into  the  import  as  a 
spectator,  and,  on  his  return,  the. 
host  -mentioned  that  his  head 
gamekeeper  was  a  Dissenter,  and 
although  he  did  not  wish  to  inter- 
fere with  the  religious  opinions  of 
his  servantSy'still  he  confessed  that 
it  was  an  annoyance  to  him  that 
this  man  alone,  of  all  his  servants, 
shonld  abstain  from  going  to 
church;  it  vdidn't  look  well,  and 
he  thought  perhaps  the  Bishop, 


if  he  would  undertake  the  task, 
might  talk  the  matter  over,  and 
hiduce  him  to  become  a  church- 
goer. The  Bishop  liiaghingly 
consented,  and  went  the  next  day 
to  the  keeper's  cottage.  He  soon 
put  the  good  man  at  his  ease  by 
those  winning  manners  which 
charmed  all  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact,  and  gradually  led  the 
conversation  to  the  point  at  issue, 
until,  quite  naturally,  the  question 
came,  '  By  the  bye,  how  is  it  that 
I  don't  see  you  at  church )  You 
know  it's  our  duty  to  look  after 
these  things.  Surely  you  don't 
find  anything  in  the  Bible,  against 
going  to  church  f»  '  No,  my  lord/ 
returned  the  sturdy  Dissenter ; 
*  neither  do  I  find  anything  in  the 
Bible  to  warrant  a  preacher  of  the 
Grospel  in  gobg  out  shooting.  The 
Apostles  never  did.'  '  No,'  re* 
torted  the  Bishop.  *True,  they 
had  no  game  in  Palestine  in  those 
days — they  went  out  fishing  in- 
stead.' 

Apropos  of  Bishop  Wilberfbrce,  I 
am  reminded  of  an  anecdote  of  his 
bitter  opponent^  Lord  Westbury, 
who  made  the  pungent  allusion  in 
the  House  of  Lords  to  the  Bishop's 
style  as  'eel-like,  oily,  and  sapoiuh 
eeous.*  When  he  was  atthe  Bar  there 
was  probably  never  a  more  fero- 
cious and  overbearing  'leader'  than 
Lord  Westbury,  then  Mr.  BetheU. 
He  was  the  terror  of  'juniors,' 
whom  he  used  to  bully  in  a  most 
unpardonable  manner.  On  two 
occasions  he  carried  this  insulting 
demeanour  so  far  that  the  'junior' 
waited  for  his  '  leader'  outside  the 
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READING-  without  purpose  is  sauntering,  not  exercise. 
More  is  got  from  one  book  on  which  the  thought  settles 
for  a  definite  end  in  knowledge,  than  from  libraries  skimmed 
over  by  a  wandering  eye.  A  cottage  flower  gives  honey  to 
the  bee;  a  king's  garden  none  to  the  butterfly. — BULWER 
Lytton. 


oonrt,  and  there  and  then  inflicted 
sammary  personal  chastisement 
npon  Mr.  Bethell.  In  each  case  the 
'jonior'  was  summoned  for  as- 
sault. The  proTocation,  however, 
was  recognised  as  having  been  so 
great  and  nnwarranted  that  the 
penalty  inflicted  was  very  slight. 
Bat  not  only  was  Mr.  Bethell  the 
terror  of  the  Bar ;  the  Bench  too 
quailed  before  him.    The  influence 


which  he  acquired  over  Vice-chan- 
cellor Sir  Lancelot  Shadwell  was  so 
great  as  to  affect  that  judge's  de- 
cisions; and  this  fact  was  so  no- 
torious that  a  witty  stuff  gowns- 
man propounded  a  riddle,  which 
became  a  popular  hon  mot  at  the 
Bar :  <  Why  is  ShadweU  like  King 
Jeroboam  f  <  Because  he  has  set 
up  an  idol  in  Bethell.' 

w.  D. 


Anecdotes  of  Charles  Mathews  and  yohn 

Clayton. 


Of  no  men,  probably,  have  more 
anecdotes  been  narrated  than  of 
the  late  Charles  Mathews.  Every- 
body who  knew  him,  or,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  did  not  know  him, 
has  something  to  tell  of  that  reck- 
less and  vivacious  '  chartered  liber- 
tine' of  fortune.  Perhaps  it  is  less 
well  known  that  he  was  devotedly 
attached  to  his  mother,  who  had 
been  a  very  pretty  woman,  and 
who  preserved  her  good  looks  to 
an  advanced  period  of  life.  Bhe 
had  the  wealmess^  however — and 
there  are  few  women  who  have  it 
not — to  endeavour  to  conceal  her 
age,  and  drop,  sometimes,  twenty 
years  or  so.  Charley  smiled  at 
this  little  supercherUf  and  even 
fostered  it.  He  never  liked  to 
talk  of  his  mother^s  age.  One 
day,  however,  when  much  pestered 
on  the  subject  by  a  friend,  he 
answered  impatiently, '  Wei},  look 
here !  I  am  fifcy-seven  years  of 
age;  so  I  suppose  we  can't  put 
the  dear  old  lady  down  at  less  than 
fifty-nine !' 

Charles  Mathews,  accidentally 
meeting  a  gentleman  (whom  we 


will  call  Mr.  Jones)  to  whom  he 
was  indebted  in  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  pounds,  said,  'Ah,  Mr. 
Jones,  I  owe  you  two  hundred 
pounds.'  Mr.  Jones  puUed  a  long 
face,  and,  in  a  lugubrious  tone, 
replied,  *  0,  don't  talk  about  it' 
The  vivacious  Charles  warmly 
pressed  the  hand  of  Mr.  Jones,  and, 
in  his  well-known  emphatic  manner, 
replied,  *  We  won't — we  won't !' 

Self-possessed  as  Charles  Ma- 
thews may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  as  an  actor,  he  was  sometimes 
rendered  very  nervous  on  the  stage 
by  loud  talking  in  the  private 
boxes.  On  these  occasions  he 
would  frequently  address  the  de- 
linquents in  a  facetious  strain,  and 
obtain  the  desired  silence.  Once, 
when  congratulated  on  his  success 
on  thus  subduing  recalcitrant  spec- 
tators, he  answered,  '  Yes,  but  I 
was  done  on  one  occasion.  An  old 
gentleman  in  a  private  box  had 
fretted  me  awfully  with  his  loud 
talking  all  the  evening.  Daring 
the  last  piece  he  rose  and  put  on 
his  overcoat,  still  talking  at  the 
top  of  his  voice.     "  I  beg  your  par- 
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IN  many  matters  of  opinion  our  first  and  last  coincide, 
though  on  different  grounds;  it  is  the  middle  stage 
which  is  farthest  from  the  truth.  Childhood  often  holds  a 
truth  with  its  feeble  fingers,  which  the  grasp  of  manhood 
cannot  retain — which  it  is  the  pride  of  utmost  age  to  recover. 

—John  Ruskin. 


don/  Isaid ;  ''but  the  pieceis  not  jet 
finished."  ''  That* s  the  very  reason 
I  am  going,'*  was  his  confounded 
reply.    I  was  completely  sold.' 

John  Clayton  (as  the  story  goes) 
was  more  fortunate  at  Brighton. 
He  was  playing  his  great  part  of 
Hagh  Treror  in  All  for  Her,  when 
in  his  best  scenes  he  was  utterly 
knocked  over  by  persistent  loud 
talking  in  a  stage-box.  Utterly 
unable  to  proceed,  at  last  he  went 

Macready  and 

When  Macready  sailed  for  New 
York  to  fulfil  his  American  en- 
gagements, John  Byder  accom- 
panied him  as  stage-manager,  and 
also  to  play  seconds  to  him  in  \fi& 
varied  repertoire.  The  hasty  tem- 
per of  tiie  tragedian  is  a  world- 
known  fact  No  one  was  more 
consdoos  of  his  fault  than  Mac- 
ready  himselfi  and  no  man  could 
pray  more  zealously  or  more  per- 
sbtenUy  to  be  cured  of  this  unfor- 
tonate  drawback  to  his  otherwise 
kindly  disposition.  Daring  the 
first  rehearsal,  Ryder  managed 
somehow  to  incur  the  anger  of  the 
tragedian,  who  laonched  forth  in 
his  most  savage  style.  Byder 
preserved  a  strict  silence  under 
the  heavy  leboke.  When  the  re- 
hearsal had  come  to  an  end,  Byder 
sent  a  request  to  the  private  room 
of  Macready,  asking  for  a  few 
minutes'  conversation  with  him. 
Byder  found  his  chief  all  smiles 


up  to  the  box,  and  said,  '  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  fear  that  my 
performance  interrupts  your  con- 
versation. As  soon  as  I  can  pro- 
ceed without  distressing  yon,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  resume  my  part'  The 
speech  was  greeted  by  tremendons 
applause  from  the  audience,  and 
shouts  of  '  Turn  them  out !'  The 
box  was  mute.  One  gentleman 
sought  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the 
actor  afterwards,  but,  after  a  little 
conversation,  thought  better  of  it. 

yohn  Ryder. 

and  urbanity.  Byder  lodged  his 
complaint,  that  he  should  have 
been  so  seriously  taken  to  task 
before  the  entire  company,  who 
could  not  be  expected  to  render 
much  obedience  to  one  who  had 
been  so  mercilessly  castigated. 
*Now,'  said  Byder,  'unless  you 
can  promise  solemnly  and  faith- 
fully that  under  no  circumstances 
shall  any  repetition  take  place,  I 
shall  at  once  return  to  England.* 
Byder  pointed  to  a  vessel  lying  in 
the  harbour,  and  continued,  '  l^ere 
is  the  Little  Western  with  her 
steam  up ;  she  sails  in  an  hour. 
That  time  is  ample  for  me  to  pack 
and  settle  my  hotel-bill.  So  un- 
less you  can  give  me  the  promise 
I  require,  never  to  rebuke  me  in 
the  presence  of  the  company  again, 
I  shall  leave  for  England  in  yon- 
der vessel.'  Macready  gave  the 
promise  required,  and  never  once 
broke  it. 


Charles  Kean  and  the  Tom-Cats. 

DuBura  the  rehearsal  of  one  of  reign  of  the  late  Charles  Kean,  a 
the  Christmas  pantomimes  at  the  laughable  incident  occurred.  In 
Princess's  Theatre,  when  under  the     one  scene  a  row  of  black  tom-cats, 
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BARUCH,  the  scribe,  did  not  gtt  a  penny  a  line  for 
writing  Jeremiah's  second  roll  for  him,  I  fancy ;  and 
St  Stephen  did  not  get  a  bishop's  pay  for  that  long  sermon 
of  his  to  the  Pharisees-^nothing  but  stones. — ^JOHN  RUSKIN. 


manufactured  of  wood,  were  re- 
presented standing  on  the  top  of 
9  garden-walL  At  a  certain  point 
of  the  dialogne  each  cat  was  ex- 
pected to  eleyate  its  tail  to  an 
angle  of  ninety  degrees — that  is, 
perpendicular.  All  appeared  to 
go  correctly,  when  suddenly  a 
TOioe  was  heard  from  the  daric 
recesses  of  the  pit,  in  the  unmis- 


takably solemn  and  emphatic  ac- 
cents of  Charles  Kean.  'There 
is  one  Mack  tom-cat  with  its  tail 
not  sticking  up;  take  it  away — 
take  it  away !'  The  plaintiYe  and 
despairing  tones  of  the  last  three 
words  conyulsed  with  laughter 
the  company,  who  were  not  aware 
t)iat  the  great  little  man  had  been 
a  spectator  of  the  rehearsal. 


Madame  Bernhardt  at  the  Albert  Hall. 


Madamb  B^rkhardt,  when  in- 
troduced by  a  Royal  Personage  to  his 
brother-in-law  at  the  great  bazaar 
in  the  Albert  Hal),  did  not  catch 
the  name  of  this  last  distinguished 
relatiYe.      Soon  after,    when    re- 


proaching the  said  generous 
Royalty  for  not  letting  her  know 
whom  she  was  meeting,  she  added 
naively,  *  O,  you  said  your  brother- 
in-law!  Well,  a  brother-in-law 
may  be  any  person !' 


Anecdote  of  Miss  Neilson. 


Miss  Adelaide  Kkilsok  used 
to  tell  the  following  amuf^ing  story 
of  a  contretemps  which  happened 
to  her  on  the  stage :  ^  I  remember 
once  playing  in  Dublin.  It  was 
Juliet.  In  the  death-scene,  when 
I  seized  the  dagger  and  stabbed 
myself,  a  very  excited  Irishman  in 
the  pit,  OYcrcome  with  sympathy 
and  terror,  shrieked,  '*  Och,  Jim, 
she's  done  it !"  I  was  so  convulsed 
irith  laughter  that  I  could  only  get 
up  a  giggle  for  the  death-scene. 
And  again :  I  was  playing  Pauline, 
in  The  Lady  o/LyonSy  with  a  weak 
Claude.     He  had  been  sick,  and 


was  not  strong;  so  I  told  him| 
when  I  rushed  to  him,  I  would 
clasp  my  arms  round  him,  and  he 
must  just  give  way  a  little.  I 
flew  to  his  embrace,  and  he  gave 
way  indeed,  and  down  to  the  floor 
we  both  went  together,  entangled 
in  my  train.  We  gathered  our- 
selyes  up  as  best  we  could,  and  I 
caught  him  again  with  fervour, 
and  the  audience  tried  to  stifle  their 
laughter,  when  Claude's  next  words 
brought  down  the  house — ''This 
is  the  heaviest  blow  of  all  f  Of 
course  we  had  ihe  laugh  out 
then.' 


An  Awkward  Dilemma. 


Mb.  Enox^  in  his  interesting 
book,  Undeirgrowndy  or  Life  helow 
the  Burface^  gives  the  following 
amusing  anecdote :  '  A  French- 
man, travelling  by  railway  in 
England,  was  very  anxious  to 
change  his  shirti  in  order  to  make 
a  visit  after  the  train  had  arrived 


at  its  destination,  without  taking 
the  trouble  to  go  to  an  hotel.  Hu 
guide-book  indicated  a  tunnel  on 
the  road,  and  he  asked  the  guard 
how  long  the  train  would  be  in  the 
tunneL  The  guard  mistook  his 
question,  and  supposing  he  asked 
how  long  before  the  train  would 
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PICELESS  MANUSCRiPtS. — O  mind  of  man,  can  the 
Mforks  on  which  thou  wouldst  found  imiportality  below 
be  annulled  into  smoke  and  tinder  by  an  inch  of  candle  in 
the  hand  of  an  old  woman!  —  Edward  Bulwer  Lord 
Lytton. 


T«aeh  the  tonnel,  answered' brieflj, 
**  Half  an  hoar."  The  oarnage  in 
whioh  the  Frenchman  was  travel- 
ling contained  several  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  The  traveller  got 
down  his  valise,  unlocked  it,  and 
made  everything  readj  for  a  change 
of  apparel  while  th^  were  in  the 
tnnnel.  As  soon  as  thej  entered 
it  he  pnlled  off  his  shirt,  and  pre- 


pared to  pat  on  a  dean  one ;  bat 
unagine  hu  sarprise  on  disoovering 
that  the  train  remained  only  three 
minntes  in  the  tunnel  instead  of 
thirty  I  As  they  came  out  into 
open  daylight  he  was  standing  in 
their  midst  in  a  condition  quite 
unfit  for  a  nuzed  company  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen.' 


Swiftiana. 


A  CHARACTERISTIC  anecdote  is  re- 
lated of  Swift's  lesson  in  economy, 
which  he  learned  from  Royalty. 
Alderman  Faulkner,  the  Dean's 
printer  and  publisher,  one  day 
being  detained  late  at  the  deanery 
in  correcting  ^ome  proof-sheets. 
Swift  made  the  alderman  stay  to 
dinner.  Amongst  other  vege- 
tables, asparagus  formed  one  of 
the  dishes.  GUie  Dean  helped  his 
guest,  who  shortly  again  called 
upon  his  host  to  be  helped  a  se- 
cond time;  when  Swift,  pointing  to 
the  alderman's  plate,  said, '  Sir,  first 
finish  what  you  have  upon  your 
plate.'  « What,  sir,  eat  my  sUlks  r 
*  Ay,  sir ;  King  William  always  eats 
the  stalks  I'  This  story  was  told  by 
Faulkner  to  Dr.  Leiand,  who  asked, 
'  And,  Oeorge,  what  1  were  you 
blockhead  enough  to  obey  ?'  '  Yes, 
Doctor;  and  if  you  had  dined  with 
Dean  Swift,  tete-d-teie,  you  would 
have  been  obliged  to  eat  your 
stalks.' 

• 

Lord  Oarimret  was  distinguished 
by  a  readiness  of  wit  with  which 
he  could  retort  and  parry  even  the 
attacks  of  Swift.  It  is  said  that 
about  the  time  when  the  procla- 
mation was  abroad  against  the 
Drapier^s  fojsrth  letter,  the  Dean 


visited  the  Castle,  and  having 
waited  for  some  time  without  see- 
ing the  Lord  -  Lieutenant,  wrote 
upon  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
chamber  of  audience  these  lines : 

'  Mj  Ytry  good  lord,  'tis  a  very  hard  task 
For  a  man  to  wait  hi^e  irho  nas  noClung 
to  ask.* 

Under  which  Carteret  wrote  the 

following  happy  reply  : 

*My  very  good  dean,  there  are  few  who 

come  here 
Bat  have  something  to  ask  or  something 
to  fear.' 

Soon  after  Swift  was  made  Dean 
of  St.  Patrick's  he  was  sitting,  one 
Sunday  afternoon,  at  the  house  of 
Dr.  Eaymond  (with  whom  he  had 
dined)  at  Trim,  near  Dublin.  .The 
bell  had  rung,  the  parishioners 
had  assembled  for  evening  prayers, 
and  Dr.  Kaymond  was  preparing 
to  go  to  the  churdi,  whidi  was 
scarce  two  hundred  yards  from 
his  house.  *  Raymond,'  said  the 
Dean,  '  I'll  lay  you  a  crown  I  will 
begin  prayers  before  you  this  after- 
noon.' '  I  accept  the  wager,'  re- 
.  plied  Dr.  Eaymond ;  and  immedi- 
ately they  ran  as  fast  as  they  could 
towards  the  church.  Raymond, 
who  was  much  the  nimbler  man 
of  the  two,  arrived  first  at  the 
door,  and  when  he  entered  the 
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THE  Prurient  Prude. — This  is  a  lewd  hypocrite,  who 
passes  over  all  that  is  sweet  and  pure  and  innocent  in  a 
book  with  genuine  disrelish,  and  fixes  greedily  on  whatever 
a  foul  mind  can  misinterpret  or  exaggerate  into  indecency. 
He  makes  arbitrary  additions  to  the  author's  meaning,  and  so 
ekes  out  the  indelicacy  to  suit  his  own  true  taste,  which  is  for 
the  indelicate.  This  done,  he  turns  round  upon  the  author 
whom  he  has  defiled,  and  says,  *  You  are  unclean/  And  so 
the  poor  author  is ;  but  why  ?  A  lump  of  human  dirt  has 
been  sitting  on  him  and  discolouring  him. — CHARLES  Reade. 


church  walked  directly  towards 
the  reading-desk.  Swift  never 
slackened  his  pace,  but,  running 
up  the  aisle,  left  Dr.  Eaymond 
behind  him  in  the  middle  of  it, 
and  stepping  into  tUe  reading-desk 
without  putting  on  a  surpUce,  or 
opening  the  Prayer-book,  began 
the  Liturgy  in  an  audible  voice, 
and  continued  to  repeat  the  ser- 
vice sufficiently  long  to  win  the 
wager. 

At  an  inn,  seeing  the  cook 
scraping  a  piece  of  mutton.  Swift 
asked  how  many  maggots  she  had 
got  in  it  '  Not  so  many  as  are 
in  your  head,'  answered  the  wench 
smartly.  The  Dean  was  angry, 
and  complained  to  her  mistress. 

Alderman  Brown  having  under- 
gone Swift's  raillery  in  silence  for 
some  time  at  dinner,  suddenly 
looked  up  fVom  his  plate  on  ob- 
serving Swift  take  apple-sauce  to 
the  wing  of  a  duck,  and  exdaimed, 
'  Mr.  Dean,  you  eat  your  duck 
like  a  goose.' 

Pope  relates:  *Dr.  Swift  has  a 
blunt  odd  way  that  is  mistaken 
by  strangers  for  ill- nature.  'Tis 
so  odd  that  there's  no  describing 
it  but  by  facts.  I'll  tell  you  one 
that  just  comes  into  my  head.  One 
evening  Gay  and  I  went  to  see  him } 
you  know  how  intimately  we  were 
all  acquainted.  On  our  coming 
in,  "Heyday,  gentlemen,"  says 
th«  Doctor,  "  wbafs  the  meaning 


of  this  visit  7  How  came  you  to 
leave  all  the  great  lords  that  you 
are  so  fond  of  to  come  hither  to 
see  a  poor  dean f  "Because  we 
had  rather  see  you  than  any  of 
them."  "Ay,  any  one  who  did 
not  know  you  as  weU  as  I  do 
might  believe  you.  But  since  you 
are  come  I  muut  get  some  supper 
for  you,  I  suppose?"  "  No,  Doctor, 
we  have  supp«l  already."  "  Supped 
already  !  that's  impossible ;  why, 
'tis  not  eight  o'clock  yet  1"  "Indeed, 
we  have!"  «<  That's  very  strange ; 
but  if  you  had  not  supped 
I  must  have  got  something  for 
you.  Let  me  see,  what  should  I 
have  had?  a  couple  of  lobsters, 
and  that  would  have  done  very 
well ;  two  shillings.  Tarts  a  shil- 
ling. But  you  will  drink  a  glass 
of  wine  with  me,  though  you  sup- 
ped so  much  before  your  usual 
time  to  spare  my  pocket  f  "  No, 
we  had  rather  talk  with  you  than 
drink  with  you."  "  But  if  you  had 
supped  with  me,  as  in  all  reason 
you  ought  to  have  done,  you  must 
have  drunk  with  me.  A  bottle 
of  wine,  two  shillings.  Two  and 
two  are  four,  and  one  is  five ;  just 
two-andnsixpence  apiece.  There, 
Pope,  there's  half-a-crown  for  you ; 
and  there's  another  for  you,  sir ; 
for  I  won't  save  anything  by  you, 
I  am  determined."  This  was  all 
said  and,  done  with  his  usual 
seriousness  on  such  occasions ;  and, 
in  spite  of  everything  we  eould 
say  to  the  contrary,  he  actually 
obliged  me  to  take  the  money.' 
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THE  interest  in  the  Arts  having  gradually  become  much 
more  of  an  enlightened  interest,  the  public  has  been 
slowly  trained  to  fix  its  attention  upon  the  intellect  which  is 
presupposed  in  the  Arts  rather  than  upon  the  offices  o{  plea- 
sure to  which  they  minister.  The  Fine  Arts  have  now  come 
to  be  regarded  rather  as  powers  that  are  to  mould  than  as 
luxuries  that  are  to  embellish.  And  it  has  followed  that 
artists  are  valued  more  by  the  elaborate  agencies  which  they 
guide  than  by  the  fugitive  sensations  of  wonder  or  sympathy 
which  they  evoke. — THOMAS  DE  QuiNCEY. 


The  Dean  asked  Kenny,  a  Car- 
melite priest^  '  Why  the  Catholic 
Church  nsed  pictnres  and  images, 
when  the  Church  of  England  did 
notf '  Because/  answered  fiie  priest, 
'  we  are  old  housekeepers,  and  you 
are  new  beg^inners.'  Swift  was  so 
surprised  and  incensed  that  he  left 
the  room. 

Dean  Swift  had  dined  one  day 
in  the  oonntry,  and  on  going 
away  the  serrant  of  the  family 
bronght  his  horse.  As  the  man 
held  the  steed,  the  Dean  called  to 
his  own  man,  and  asked  him 
whether  it  would  not  be  proper  to 
give  something  to  the  servant  for 
his  trouble.  The  man  assented, 
and  the  Dean  asked  him  what  lie 
thought  would  be  proper  to  give 
the  man,  and  whether  half-a-crown 
was  too  much.  *  No,  sir.*  *  Very 
well,'  replied  Swift,  and  gave  the 
man  the  half-crown.  When  the 
board-wages  of  the  week  came  to 


be  paid  he  stopped  the  half-crown, 
and  read  his  serrant  a  lecture, 
telling  him  it  was  his  duty  to  at- 
tend on  him,  and  not  leave  him  to 
the  care  of  others ;  that  he  brought 
him  to  the  house  that  he  might 
not  give  trouble  to  others;  and 
pressed  his  aigument  by  suppos- 
ing he  would  not  in  futnre  be 
quite  so  generous  of  his  master's 
money. 


Lord  Orrery  relates  that  Swift 
dined  once  at  a  Lord  Mayor's  feast 
in  Dublin,  and  was  attacked  and 
teased  by  an  opulent,  boisteroos, 
half-intoxicated  squire,  who  hap- 
pened to  sit  next  to  him.  He 
bore  the  awkward  raillery  for  some 
time,  and  then  on  a  sudden  called 
out  to  the  Mayor, '  My  lord,  here 
is  one  of  your  bears  at  my  shoul- 
der; he  has  been  worrying  me 
tlds  half-hour,  and  I  desire  you 
wiU  order  him  to  be  taken  off.' 


Medical  Anecdotes. 


In  some  parts  of  Ireland  it  is 
customary  to  read  out  the  names, 
at  the  Sunday  service,  of  church 
members  who  have  died  during 
the  week.  There  was  a  priest  who 
had  a  grudge  against  a  local  prac- 
titioner. When,  therefore,  one  of 
the  poor  man's  *  patients  died,  the 
priest  announced  it  as  follows: 
^  Mr.  A.  is  dead.    The  Lord  have 

mercy  ^^^  ^  s^^    ^'*  ^*  ^ 
tended  him.' 


A  young  medical  man,  recently 
qualified,  was  in  his  hospital  smok- 
ing-room the  other  day,  to  say 
good-bye  to  old  friends  before  his 
departure  for  the  West  Indies. 
<  I  rather  think  I  shall  witness  a 
great  many  death-bed  scenes  where 
I  am  going,'  he  remarked,  in  the 
course  of  conversation.  *Why 
cert'nly,'  admitted  the  too  candid 
friend,  'if  you  get  much  prac- 
tice.' 
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THE  Secret  of  Youth.— The  mind  which  retains  to  th^ 
last  youth's  quick  susceptibility  to  disgrace  and  to  gloiy 
retains  to  the  last  the  power  to  resume  the  shape  that  it  wore 
in  youth.  Cynicism  is  old  at  twenty.  Impudence  has  no 
elasticity.  If  you  care  no  more  than  the  grasshopper  for  the 
favour  of  gods  and  the  reverence  of  men,  your  heart  has  the 
age  of  Tithonus,  though  your  cheeks  have  the  bloom  of 
Achilles.    But  if,  even  sdone  in  your  room  or  a  desert,  you 


The  following  epigram  on  Dr. 
Iladcli£fe,  the  once-famooB  physi- 
cian, wit^  andconyersationaliBt,  and 
the  munificent  benefactor  of  Ox- 
ford Uniyersitj,  is  to  be  found  in 
an  old  edition  of  Prior's  poems,  to 
which  author  it  is  aecribed : 

*  I  sent  for  Badcliffe ;  was  so  ill 

That  other  docton  gave  me  over. 
He  felt  my  pulse,  prescribed  his  pill, 

Said  I  was  likely  to  recover. 
But  when  the  wit  began  to  wheeze, 

And  wine  had  warmed  the  politician, 
Cored  yesterday  of  my  disease, 

I  diea  last  night  of  my  physician/ 

The  same  Dr.  Hadcliffe  held  the 
appointment  of  physician  to  the 
Princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  after- 
wards that  Qaeen  Anne  of  whose 
decease  we  are  sometimes  even 
DOW  reminded,  nntil  he  lost  the 
position  by  his  own  graye  miscon- 
duct. The  circumstances  of  his 
quarrel  with  her  Royal  Highness 
were  briefly  as  follows:  The 
Princess,  like  many  others  of  her 
charming  sex  at  the  present  day, 
was  much  troubled  with  her 
'  nerres,*  which  became  a  constant 
annoyance  to  her  physician,  requir- 
ing his  attendance  at  all  and  the 
most  inconvenient  of  times.  On  one 
occasion  Badcliffe  was  sitting  over 
his  bottle  of  wine  at  the  Mitre 
Tayem  in  Fleet-street  (celebrated 
physicians  did  such  things  in  those 
days^,  when  a  messenger  arrived 
requuing  his  immediate  attendance 


at  St  James's.  Having  cracked 
his  second  bottle  of  port,  the  phy- 
sician was  in  no  hurry  to  depart 
and  obey  her  Hoysl  Highness's 
behest;  and  a  second  messenger 
having  been  sent  after  the  first, 
Dr.  Hadcliffe,  now  gloriously  drunk, 
replied,  'Tell  (hie)  Royal  High- 
ness (hie)  sha'n't  come.  She's 
vapoursh  (hie).  Ash  well  ash  any 
womansh  in  world  (hie),  only  she 
won't  believe  it  (hie).'  From  that 
hour  until  the  day  of  her  death. 
Dr.  Radcliffe  was  never  sent  for 
again,  and  then  it  was  the  great 
reputation  in  which  he  was  held 
overpowering  the  Queen's  dislike 
to  him. 


The  following  is  said  to  be  a 
brilliant  example  6(  Glennan  wit : 
Child:  'Herr  Pastor,  my  mother 
sends  me  to  say  that  my  father 
died  last  night.'  Pastor:  *Did 
you  call  a  doctor  V  Child :  *  No, 
Herr  Pastor ;  he  died  of  himself.' 

Rowland  Hill  was  accustomed 
to  ride  a  good  deal,  and  by  this 
means  and  other  exercise  preserved 
vigorous  health.  On  one  occasion, 
when  asked  by  a  medical  friend 
what  physician  and  apothecary  he 
employed  to  be  always  so  well,  he 
replied, '  My  physician  has  been  a 
horse,  and  my  apothecary  an  ass.' 


Lady  Clermonfs  Laced  Tea. 

The  Honourable  Grantley  Ber-  •  Brighton  Pavilion    in    the    days 

keley  tells  the  following  amusing  when  that  singular  edifice  was  the 

story  of  old  Lady  Clermont,  who  abode  of  royalty  and  roysterers. 

used  to  be  a  constant  guest  at  the  Her  physician  had  reconunended 
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could  still  blush  or  turn  pale  at  the  thought  of  a  stain  on  your 
honour — if  your  crest  still  could  rise,  your  pulse  quicken,  at 
the  flash  of  some  noble  thought  or  brave  deed — then  you  have 
the  heart  of  Achilles,  though  at  the  age  of  Tithonus.  There  is 
a  certain  august  shamefacedness — ^the  Romans  call  it  PuDOR 
— ^which,  under  hairs  white  as  snow,  preserves  the  aspect  of 
youth  to  all  personations  of  honour,  of  valour,  of  genius. — 
Edward  Bulwer  Lord  Lytton  (Caxtoniand). 


a  moderate  use  of  Btimnlants  to 
supply  that  energy  which  was  de- 
fident  in  her  system,  and  hrandy 
had  been  suggested  in  a  prescribed 
quantity  to  be  mixed  with  her  tea. 
'  I  remember  well,'  says  Graniley 
Berkeley,  who  was  a  child  at  the 
time,  '  haying  my  cariosity  excited 
by  this  to  me  norel  form  of  taking 
medicine,  and  holding  on  by  the 
back  of  a  chair  to  watch  the  modiis 
operandi.  Very  much  to  my  as- 
tonishment the  patient  held  a 
liqueur-bottle  over  a  cup  of  tea,  and 
h^jk  to  poar  out  its  contents,  with 
a  peculiar  purblind  look,  upon  the 
hack  of  a  tea-spoon.  Presently 
she  seemed  suddenly  to  become 
aware  of  what   she  was    about. 


turned  up  the  spoon  the  right  way, 
and  carefully  measured  and  added 
the  quantity  to  which  she  had 
been  restricted.  The  tea,  so  strong- 
ly '<  laced,"  she  then  drank  with 
apparent  gusto.  What  seemed 
inexplicable  to  my  ingenuous  mind 
was  the  unvarying  recurrence  of 
the  same  mistake  of  presenting 
the  back  of  the  spoon  instead  of 
the  front.  The  gravity  with  which 
she  noticed  her  apparent  mistake, 
without  attempting  to  conceal  it, 
and  her  little  exclamatiou  of  sur- 
prise, so  invariably  uttered,  amused 
me  so  much  that  when  she  quitted 
the  Pavilion  the  best  part  of  the 
day*8  entertainment  seemed  to  have 
departed  with  her.' 


Providence  and  the  Bellman. 


Takiias  Tinklbb,  the  belhnan 

of  M ,  was  as    'drouthy'   a 

character  as  ever  reeled  under  the 
influence  of  '  guid  Glenivet.'  His 
guidwife  Jean  was  almost  as  fond 
of  a  dram  as  himself,  and  never 
lost  an  opportunity  of '  a  bit  taste,' 
as  she  harmlessly  phrased  it  Like 
Sairey  Gamp  of  happy  memory, 
she  liked  to  see  people '  drink  fair/ 
and  woe  betide  Tammas  if  ever  he 
came  home  at  night  drunk  and 
found  her  sober  I  But  if  she  had 
had  a  drop  herself,  her  husband 
was  free  to  come  in  unmolested. 
As  Tammas  spent  every  evening  of 
his  life  in  a  public-house,  it  may 
be  gneised  that  he  seldom  returned 
to  his  ain  fireside  in  a  state  of 
sobriety.  When  he  came  near  his 
own  doer,  which  was  always  left 
wide  open  for  him,  he  would  stop 


to  listen  for  any  sign  of  Jean's  con- 
dition.. If  he  heard  nothing  he 
would  put  forth  a  feeler,  as  he  called 
it,  and  this  feeler  consisted  in  his 
taking  his  hat  and  throwing  it  in 
at  the  open  door.  If  it  remained 
inside  he  knew  it  was  all  right — 
that  the  guidwife  had  been  having 
a  dram  herself;  but  if  it  were 
quickly  thrown  out  he  knew  that 
ehe  was  sober,  and  if  he  ventured 
in  he  would  have  a  bad  quarter  of 
an  hour.  Picking  up  his  hat  he 
would  turn  away  until  Jean  had 
left  the  coast  clear  by  going  to  bed. 
One  very  windy  night  a  sudden 
gust  deprived  Tammas  of  his  hat, 
and  sent  it  spinning  down  a-jiark 
lane,  where  he  faUed  to  find  it. 
'  Eh,  sirs  T  he  muttered,  '  what'll 
I  dae  the  nicht  to  fin'  oot  if 
the  auld  wife's  in  a  comfortable 
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CONVEY  thy  love  to  thy  friend,  as  an  arrow  to  the  mark, 
to  stick  there  ;  not  as  a  ball  against  the  wall,  to  rebound 
back  to  thee. — Philip  Quarles. 


hnmoar  V  As  he  staggerBd  home- 
wards he  came  to  the  conclasion 
that  he  couldn't  do  better  than  nse 
one  of  his  boots  for  a '  feeler.'  He 
sat  down,  and  was  unlacing  it^  when 
one  of  his  cronies  came  to  him 
with  the  lost  hat.  'Eh,  manGeor- 
die  I'  he  exclaimed  joyfully,  'I 
thocht  ProTidence  an'  mysel'  were 
ower  auld  friens  to  alloc  me  be 
placed  at  the  mercy  o'  that  auld 


jaud  m  there.'  With  these  words 
he  threw  the  hat  into  the  house, 
where  it  did  not  remain  more  than 
a  couple  of  seconds,  but  came 
whizzing  out  close  to  his  ear.  '  I 
telt  ye  sae,  G^rdie.  Aye  trust  in 
Providence,  an'  ye'll  ne'er  get  into 
scrapes.'  Geordie  picked  up  the 
hat,  and  the  two  turned  away  in 
search  of  a  more  comfortable 
shelter. 


^  Fashionable  Dairymaid's  Disaster. 


Among  the  brilliant  coterie  of 
beauties  that  surrounded  the  Prince 
of  Wales  at  Brighton  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century  was 
Lady  Haggerstone,  whose  charms 
had  at  first  sight  attracted  the 
admiration  of  the  amorous  Fiorizel. 
But  not  content  with  the  general 
admiration  which  his  Eoyal  High- 
ness was  disposed  to  grant  to  all 
pretty  women,  her  ladyship  was 
ambitious  to  completely  captivate 
the  heart  of  the  Heir- Apparent. 
Accordingly  a  fUe  champitre  was 
announced  to  come  off  at  her  pretty 
little  viUa  near  the  Spa,  and  her 
ladyship  was  determined  to  charm 
the  Prince  by  assuming  a  rustic 
dress  that  would  have  satisfied  the 
taste  of  a  Watteau.  At  her  resi- 
dence she  had  a  miniature  farm- 
yard, and  three  pretty  little  Alder- 
neys.  When  the  Prince  with  his 
triends  and  attendants  had  arrived, 
the  fair  hostess  came  forward  from 
a  side  wicket,  dressed  as  a  milk- 
maid, for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  syllabub  for  the  Prince.  She 
had  a  silver  pail  in  one  hand  and 


an  ornamental  stool  in  the  other. 
Thus  equipped  she  tripped  along, 
with  ribbons  flying  frbm  her  dainty 
little  milking-hat,  that  hung  on 
one  side  of  her  graceful  head,  and 
the  smallest  httle  apron  tied  below 
her  ]aced  stomacher,  till  she  came 
opposite  his  Royal  Highness,  to 
whom  she  dropped  a  carefully 
studied,  bewitching  rustic  cartsy. 
Then  passing  lightly  over  the 
beautifully-pliuted  straw,  her  tuck- 
ed-up  gown  showing  her  neat 
ankle  as  well  as  her  coloured  stock- 
ings, she  placed  her  stool  and 
piul  conveniently  for  use.  Lean- 
ing against  the  flank  of  one  of  the 
crossest-looking  of  the  Aldemeys, 
she  was  about  to  begin  her  pretty 
task ;  but,  not  rehshing  this  new 
and  strange  companion,  the  animal 
at  once  commenced  kicking  out, 
upsetting  stool,  pail,  and  milk- 
maid, and  then  trottmg  coolly 
away.  Lady  Haggerstone  rose, 
covered  with  confusion,  and  beat 
a  hasty  retreat  into  her  little  dairy, 
whence  she  did  not  emerge  again 
that  day. 


A  bad  Look-out  for  Editors. 


Some  recent  statistics  of  the 
average  duration  of  life  in  America 
show  that  editors  rarely  live  to  old 
age.  The  labours  of  their  pen,  or 
perhaps  the  six-shooters  or  bowie- 


knives  of  irate  contributors  whose 
Mss.  have  been  rejected,  send  them 
out  of  the  world  at  the  early  age 
of  forty  years.  h.  l.  o. 
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WIND,  if  Winter  comes,  can  Spring  be  far  behind  ? 

Shelley. 


T/ie  Child  is  Father  to  the  Man. 


M.  Oscar  Gohettakt,  the  well- 
known  French  littSrateuTy  tells  of  a 
conyersation  he  lately  overheard  at 
a  children's  hal  costumS  in  Paris  be- 
tween a  boy  of  fifteen  and  a  girl  of 
thirteen  years  of  age,  both  fault- 
lessly  got  ap  in  fancy  dress : 

*It  will  delight  me  so  much, 
mademoiselle,  to  dance  the  first 
qnadrille  with  yon/  said  the  young 
gentleman.  *  I  am  engaged,  mon- 
sieur/ ^That  is  indeed  my  mis- 
fortune. Perhaps  I  may  be  hon- 
oured with  the  second f  'If  you 
wish  it,  monsieur.'  'Thanks!  How 
maireUously  well  this  costume  of 
yours  becomes  you !'  *  Truly  I  you 
find  it  so  r  <Who  would  not,  I 
wonder,  agree  on  that  point  with 
me,  mademoiselle  f  I  belieye  that 
I  haye  already  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  you.*  '  I  fancy  not,  mon- 
sieur.' '  But  you  go  into  society, 
I  presume  f    '  Not  yet     Mamma 


thinks  that  I  am  somewhat  too 
young.  But  you— do  you  go 
out  much  V  '  O  no !  My  father 
chooses  to  send  me  early  to  bed.' 
'Where,  then,  monsieur,  do  you 
think  that  you  have  seen  mef 
'  Passing  in  the  streets.  Ah,  made- 
moiselle, there  are  some  persons, 
once  seen,  never  forgotten.'  '  In- 
deed !  0,  here  is  my  partner  come 
to  claim  me  I'     '  Be  it  so — I  can't 

help  it — but  I  shall  not  dance  this 
quadrille,  since  I  cannot  haye  the 
pleasure  of  dancing  it  with  you.' 

'  What  think  you  of  this  V  adds 
M.  Gomettani  '  Does  it  not  seem 
that  gallantry,  like  courage,  is  not 
fettered  by  age?'  But  better,  we 
think,  had  he  written,  with  Charles 
Dickens :  '  It  always  grieves  me  to 
contemplate  the  initiation  of  chil- 
dren into  the  ways  of  life  when 
they  are  scarcely  more  than  in- 
fants.' H.  L.  0. 


The  Child  Critic. 


JohannHeinrick  vonDannecker, 
the  German  sculptor,  worked  for 
eight  years  upon  his  statue  of 
Christ  At  the  end  of  two  years 
he  called  a  little  girl  into  his 
studio,  and,  pointing  to  the  figure, 
asked, '  Who  is  that  T  The  child 
replied,  'A  great  person.'  The 
artist  turned  away  disheartened. 
'  I  have  failed,'  said  he.  '  I'll  be- 
gin anew.'    He  did  so ;  and,  after 


some  years  of  patient  labour,  he 
once  again  brought  the  same  little 
maiden  before  the  statue.  '  Who 
is  it  now?  he  inquired.  After  a 
long  silent  gaze,  she  bowed  her 
head  in  adoration,  and,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  answered, '  It  is  He 
who  said,  "  Suffer  little  children  to 
come  unto  Me."'  Then  Dannecker 
knew  that  his  work  was  a  suc- 
cess. 


A  Rothschild  Story. 


Thb  following  is  told  of  one  of 
the  Rothschild8--he  of  Frankfort : 
Game  the  Baron  von  G.  into  the 
office  of  the  great  banker.  '  Take 
a  chair,  sir,'  said  he,  not  even  rais- 
ing his  head  from  his  writing. 
'Sir!'  said  G.;  'why  "sir"?     I 

VOL.  ZLIII.      NO.  OCLIV. 

I 


am,  like  yourself,  a  baron  of  the 
Empire,  and  I  thhik  should  be  ad- 
dressed as  such.'  'A  thousand 
pardons!'  replied  Rothschild;  'a 
baron  of  the  Empire  I  then  take 
t\Bo  chairs  until  I  can  attend  to 
you.' 


I 
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THERE  are  but  two  classes  of  the  wise :  the  men  who 
serve  God  because  they  have  found  Him,  and  the  men 
who  seek  Him  because  they  have  found  Him  not  AH  others 
may  say,  *  Is  there  not  a  lie  in  my  right  hand  ?* — CECIL. 

-^  Cleopatra  Story. 

Hbrk  is  a  carious  anecdote  of  of  the  Baron  de  Benneyal,  who 

the  finding  of  a  picture  of  Cieo-  has  written  a  monograph  proving 

patra,   compiled   from    a    Phila-  it  to  be  genuine  Greek.     The  por- 

delphia  newspaper':   In  the  year  trait  is  life-size,  and  so  much  in 

1818  the  Villa  Adriana  at  Tivoli  the  style  of  Leonardo  da  Yihci 

was  sacked.     In  the  mbbish  piled  that  many  critics    haye  insisted 

together    by    the   pillagers  were  that  it  comes  from  his  bmsh.   The 

found  sixteen  pieces  of  slate,  the  fact,  howcTer,  remains '  that  the 

putting  together  of  which  disclosed  secret  of  the  composition  of  the 

a  picture  of  Cleopatra  painted  in  vehicle  employed  was    lost  long 

encaustic,  and  claimed  by  the  Incky  before  Leonardo's  day,  Pliny  the 

finder  as  the  only  perfect  specimen  younger  being  the  last  who  has 

of  Greek  art  extant.   Passing  from  described  the  method.     Timoma- 

hand  to  hand,  often  hidden,  and  in  chus,  a  painter  of  Byzantium  and 

constant  danger  of  being  seized  by  a  pupil  of  Apelles,  is  given  credit 

some  oonuoisseur  among  the  Aus-  as  the  artist,  he  having  painted  it, 

trian  invaders  of  Italy,  it  has  at  it  is  supposed,  for  the  Emperor 

last  found  a  home  at  Sorrento,  Augustus, 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  villa 

Three  Clever  Hits. 

Lines  to  0*Kbefb. 
(^8aid  to  he  written  hy  Peter  Pmuj^.) 

They  say,  O'Keefe, 

Thou  art  a  thief. 
That  half  thy  works  are  stoPn  or  more ; 

t  say,  O'Keefe, 
•  Thou  art  no  thief. 
Such  stuff  was  never  writ  before  ! 

Epiobam. 

Three  traitors — Oxford,  Francis,  Bean — 

Have  missed  their  wicked  aim. 
And  may  all  shots  against  the  Queen 

In  fature  do  the  same  1 
For  why — I  mean  no  tarn  of  wit. 

But  seriously  insist 
That,  if  her  Majesty  were  hit. 

No  one  would  be  so  missed.  thomab  hood. 

Epigram. 

The  French  have  taste  in  all  they  do, 

Which  we  are  quite  without ; 
For  Nature,  that  to  them  gave  ffc^tf 

To  us  gave  only  gout.  load  iBSKm. 
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NEVER  hold  any  one  by  the  button  or  the  hand  in  order 
to  be  heard  out ;  for  if  people  are  unwilling  to  hear 
you,  you  had  better  hold  your  tongue  than  them. — CHESTER- 
FIELD. 

A  Punning  IVelcome  to  the  Archbishop  of 

Canterbury. 

Thb  Gfuardian  poblishes  the  following  lines  *  On  Bishop  Benson's 
Elevmtion'  to  the  See  of  Canterbnrj.  They  are  signed  CliArles  Words- 
worth, Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  : 

As  Abram's  name  to  Abraham, 
In  earnest  of  undying  fame, 

Was  changed  by  voice  from  Heayen, 
So,  nused  to  the  Primatial  Throne^  ' 
May  Benson,  tamed  to  Bemson, 
Proclaim  henceforth  in  richest  boon 

Blessing  receired  and  giyen« 

A  Political  Conundrum. 

Why  was  the  late  affair  in  Egypt     cut — England  led  and  played  the 
like  a  game  of  Whist  ?  dence — France  played  the  knave 

Because  Turkey  shuffled-- Arabi     and  wanted  honouis. 

Variorum. 


Captain  B.  of  'Onrs'  had  a 
r^gimtntal  reputation  for  malaprop- 
isms,  but  yeiy  frequently  these 
fitted  uncommonly  well  into  his 
sayings.  Ecce  signmn :  A  brother- 
officer,  mther  noted  for  his  fond- 
ness for  alcoholic  liquors  of  all  sorts, 
and  ndioee  face  spoke  of  it,  rejoined 
the  corps  from  trayelling  on  the 
Continent  Says  B. :  'YouVe 
been  |n  Italy  r  <Yes.'  <  Seen  all 
the  big  places  V  '  A  few  of  them.' 
'  Crossed  the  Voutac  Marshes  and 
crossed  the  Rnbicunc^/'  We  all 
roared ;  but  B.  went  away  smiling, 
for  his  brother-officer's  nose  and 
cheeks  were  redder  than  eyer. 

Amongst  Hhe  poems  of  America,' 
there  are  few  more  popular  than 
'Little  Jim.'  The  authorship  of 
this  touching  bit  of  yerse,  a  fireside 
story  that  Edwin  Waugh  might 
haye  written,  was  recently  made 
known.  The  poem  first  appeared 
in    the  Boston  Intelligencer  up- 


wards of  thirty  years  ago,  haying 
been  sent  to  that  paper  by  a  young 
lady,  in  whose  album  it  had  been 
written  by  Mr.  0.  W.  Couldoek, 
an  actor.  In  writing  the  poem  in 
the  album  Mr.  Gonldock  had  added 
a  footnote  stating  that  the  author 
was  Ned  Farmer,  of  Qreet,  near 
Birmingham,  and  by  him  pre- 
sented to  the  writer. 

One  day  speaking  of  authorship 
as  a  profession,  Golman  said,  '  It 
is  a  yery  good  walking-sttck,  bat 
yery  bad  crutches.' 

Colman,  himself  no  giant,  de- 
lighted in  qaizzing  persons  of  short 
stature.  Listen  and  pretty  little 
Mrs.  Listen  were  dining  with  him, 
and  towards  eyening,  when  prepar- 
ing to  leaye  their  host,  Listen 
said,  '  Come,  Mrs.  L.,  let  us  be 
going.'  <  Mrs.  L.  (EU),  indeed  !' 
exclaimed  Golman;  'Mrs.  Inch, 
you  mean  1' 
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IN  every  mind  where  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  fear, 
there  is  a  strong  capacity  to  hate.  Those  who  dwell  in 
fear  dwell  next  door  to  hate  ;  and  I  think  it  is  the  cowardice 
of  women  which   makes  them   such  intense  haters. — Mrs. 

Jameson. 


Sheridan  one  day  meeting  two 
royal  dukes  walking  ap  St.  James's- 
street,  the  yoanger  thus  flip- 
pantly addressed  him:  <I  say, 
Sherry,  we  have  just  been  discuss- 
ing whether  you  are  a  greater 
fool  or  rogue;  what  is  your  own 
opinion,  my  boy  T  Mr.  Sheridan, 
haying  bowed  and  smiled  at  the 
compliment,  took  each  of  them  by 
the  arm,  and  instantly  replied, 
*  Why,  faith,  I  believe  I  am  be- 
tween both  !' 

When  the  Duke  of  Yprk,  dur- 
ing the  Walcheren  expedition,  had 
to  retreat  before  the  French, 
Sheridan  gave  as  4  toast,  '  The 
Duke  of  York  and  his  brave  fol- 
lowers,^ 

Sydney  Smith,  talking  of  the 
bad  effects  of  late  hours,  said  of 
a  distinguiBhed  diner-out  that  it 
would  be  written  on  his  tomb, 
'  He  dined  late.'  *  And  died  early,' 
added  Luttrell. 

A  miserly  old  person,  remark- 
able for  his  reluctance  to  contribute 
to  public  institutions,  was  at  length 
prevailed  upon  to  attend  a  charity 
sermon  in  Westminster.  After 
the  sermon  the  plate  was  handed 
round  the  vestry.  Fox  and  Sheri- 
dan were  present.  *  The  doctor 
has  absolutely  given  his  pound,' 


said  Fox.  '  Then,'  said  Sheridan, 
'he  must  absolutely  think  he  is 
going  to  die.'  *  Poh  !'  replied  Fox, 
'  even  Judas  threw  away  twice  the 
money.'  'Yes,'  said  Sheridan, 
'but  how  long  was  it  before  he 
hanged  himself)' 

Sheridan  once  handled,  with  con- 
siderable irony,  Clifford,  a  lawyer, 
who  had  made  some  strong  com- 
ments upon  his  (Sheridan's)  politi- 
cal conduct,  to  which  he  replied  : 
'  As  to  the  lawyer  who  has  honour- 
ed me  with  so  much  abuse,  I  do 
not  know  how  to  answer  him,  as  I 
am  no  great  proficient  in  the  lan- 
guage or  manners  of  St.  Giles's. 
But  one  thing  I  can  say  of  him, 
and  it  is  in  his  favour :  I  hardly 
expect  you  will  believe  me,  but  I 
pledge  my  word  to  the  fact  that 
once,  if  not  twice,  but  once  most 
assuredly,  I  did  meet  him  in  the 
company  of  gentlemen.' 

Sydney  Smith  once  said  of  Dr. 
Whewell,  'Science  is  his  forte, 
omniscience  is  his  foible.*  A  good 
gibe ;  but  many  do  not  understand 
it,  and  to  those  who  do  not  there 
is  a  retort.  The  two  words,  forte 
and  foible,  are  the  technixsal  names 
for  the  strong  and  weak  parts  of  a 
sword-blade;  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  foible  of  some  weapons 
is  stronger  than  the  forte  of  others. 


THEODORE  HOOK  ON  THE  HIGHER  CIVILISATION. 


In  out  December  number  we  gaye 
specimens  of  Theodore  Hook  as 
an  improvUcUare,  The  following 
is  one  of  his  droll  compositions  in 
another  rein : 

It  happened  on  the  31  st  of 
^  March  1926,  that  the  then  Dake 
and  Duchess  of  Bedford  were  sit- 
ting in  their  good  bat  old  hoase, 
No.  17  Libendity-plaoe  (the  cor- 
ner of  RiegOHstreet),  near  to  where 
old  Hammersmith  stood  before  the 
great  improyements ;  and,  although 
it  was  past  two  o'clock,  the  break- 
fast equipage  still  remained  upon 
the  table. 

Itmaj*be  necessary  to  state  that 
the  illustrious  family  in  question, 
haying  embraced  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic faith  (which  at  that  period 
was  the  established  religion  of  the 
country),  had  been  allowed  to  re- 
tain their  titles  and  honourable 
distinctions,  although  Wobum 
Abbey  had  been  long  before  re- 
stored to  the  Church,  and  was,  at 
the  time  of  which  we  treat,  occu- 
pied by  a  worshipful  community 
of  holy  friars.  The  Doke's  family 
estates  in  Old  London  had  been, 
of  course,  diyided  by  the  Equit- 
able Conyention  amongst  the  nu- 
merous persons  whose  distressed 
situation  gaye  them  the  strongest 
chums,  and  his  Qrace  and  his  family 
had  been  for  a  long  time  receiying 
the  compensation  annuity  allotted 
to  his  ancestors. 

'Where  is  Lady  Elizabeth?' 
said  his  Grace  to  the  Duchess, 

'  She  is  making  the  beds,  Duke,' 
replied  her  Qrace. 

*  What,  again  to-day  7'  said  his 
Qraoe.  '  Where  are  Stubbs,  Hogs- 
flesh,  and  Figgins,  the  females 
whom,  were  it  not  contrary  to  law, 
I  shoold  call  the  housemaids  ?' 


'  They  are  gone,'  said  her  Grace, 
^on  a  sketching  tour  with  the 
manciple,  Mr.  Nicholson,  and  his 
nephew.'  « 

<  Why  are  not  these  things  re- 
moyed?'  said  his  Grace,  eyeing  the  ' 
breakfast-table,  upon  which  (the 
piece  of  furniture  being  of  oak 
without  coyering)  stood  a  huge 
jar  of  honey,  seyeral  saucers  of 
beetroot,  a  large  pot  of  half-cold 
decoction  of  sassafrage,  and  an  urn 
full  of  bean-juice — tiie  use  of  cot- 
ton, sugar,  tea,  and  coffee  haying 
been  utterly  abolished  by  law  in 
the  year  1888. 

'I  haye  rung  seyeral  times,' 
said  the  Duchess,  *  and  sent  Lady 
Maria  up-stairs  into  the  assistants' 
drawing-room  to  get  some  of  them 
to  remoye  the  things;  but  they 
haye  kept  her,  I  belieye,  to  sing 
to  them ;  I  know  they  are  yery  fond 
of  hearing  her,  and  often  do  so.' 

His  Grace,  whose  appetite  seemed 
renewed  by  the  sight  of  the  still 
lingering  yiands  which  graced  the 
board,  seemed  determined  to  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  bargain,  and 
sat  down  to  commence  an  attack 
upon  some  potted  seal  and  pickled 
fish  from  Baffin's  Bay  and  Behr- 
ing's  Straits,  which  some  of  their 
friends,  who  had  gone  oyer  there 
to  pass  the  summer  (as  was  the 
fashion  of  those  times)  in  the  East 
India  steam-ships  (which  always 
touched  there),  had  giyen  them ; 
and  haying  consumed  a  pretty 
fair  portion  of  the  remnants,  his 
fayourite  daughter.  Lady  Maria, 
made  her  appearance. 

'  Well,  Maria,'  said  his  Grace, 
*  where  haye  you  been  all  this  timet' 

'  Mr.  Curry,'  said  her  ladyship, 
'the  young  person  who  is  good 
enough  to  look  after  our  horses, 
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had  a  dispute  with  the  lady  who 
assists  Mr.  Biggs  in  ^dressing  the 
dinner  for  ns,  whether  it  was  ne- 
cessary at  chess  to  say  check  to  the 
queen  when  the  qneen  was  in  dan- 
ger or  not.  I  was  unable  to  decide 
Uie  question,  and  I  assure  you  I 
got  so  terribly  laaghed  at  that  I 
ran  away  as  fast  as  I  could.' 

'  Was  Daggins  in  the  assistants' 
drawing-room,  my  lore  ?'  said  the 
Duke. 

'  No/  said  Lady  Maria. 

*  I  wanted  him  to  take  a  mes- 
sage for  me/  said  his  Grace,  in  a 
sort  of  demi-soliloquy. 

'  I'm  sure  he  cannot  go,  then,' 
said  Lady  Maria, '  because  I  know 
he  is  gone  to  the  House  of  Parlia- 
ment '  (there  was  but  one  at  that 
time) ;  '  for  he  told  the  other  gen- 
tleman who  cleans  the  plate  that 
he  could  not  be  back  to  attend  at 
dinner,  however  consonant  with 
his  wishes,  because  he  had  pro- 
mised to  wait  for  the  division.' 

^Ah,*  sighed  the  Duke,  'this 
comes  of  his  having  been  elected 
for  Westminster.' 

At  this  moment  Lord  William 
Oobbett  Russell  made  his  appear- 
ance, extremely  hot  and  evidently 
tired,  having  under  his  arm  a 
largish  parcel 

*  What  have  you  there,  Willy  V 
said  her  Grace. 

^  My  new  breeches,'  said  his 
lordship.  '  I  have  called  upon  the 
worthy  citizen  who  made  them 
over  and  over  again,  and  never 
could  get  them — for  of  course  I 
could  not  expect  him  to  send  them, 
and  he  is  always  either  at  the 
academy  or  the  gymnasium ;  how- 
ever, to-day  I  caught  him  just  as 
he  was  in  a  hot  debate  with  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  cleaning  his  win- 
dows as  to  whether  the  solidity  of 
a  prism  is  eqaalto  the  product  of 
its  base  by  its  altitude.  I  confess 
I  was  pleased  to  catch  him  at 
home ;  bat  unluckily  the  question 
was  referred  to  me,  and,  not  com- 


prehending it,  I  was  deucedly  glad 
to  get  off,  which  I  did  as  fast  as  I 
could,  both  parties  calling  after 
me,  '*  There  is  a  lord  for  you— 
look  at  my  lord !"  and  hooting  me 
in  a  manner  which,  however  con- 
stitutional, I  cannot  help  thinking 
deucedly  disagreeable.' 

At  this  period,  what  in  former 
times  was  called  a  footn>an,  named 
Dowbiggin,  made  his  appearance, 
who  entered  the  room,  as  the  Duke 
hoped,  to  remove  the  breakfast- 
things  ;  but  it  was,  in  fact,  to  ask 
Lady  Maria  to  sketch-in  a  tree  in 
a  landscape  which  he  was  in  the 
course  of  painting. 

'  Dowbiggin,'  said  his  Grace  in 
despair,  'I  wish  you  would  take. 
away  these  breakfast-things.' 

'  Indeed ! '  said  Dowbiggin,  look- 
ing at  the  Duke  with  the  most  in- 
effable contempt ; '  you  do  9  That's 
capital.  What  right  have  you  to 
ask  me  to  do  any  such  thing  V 

'Why,  Mr.  Dowbiggin,'  said 
the  Duchess,  who  was  a  bit  of  a 
tartar  in  her  way, '  his  Grace  pays 
you,  and  feeds  you,  and  clothes 
you,  to — ' 

*Well,  Duchess,'  said  Dowbig- 
gin, '  and  what  then  t  Let  his 
Grace  show  me  his  saperiority.  I 
am  ready  to  do  anything  for  him  ; 
but  please  to  recollect  I  asked  him 
yesterday,  when  I  did  remove  the 
coffee,  to  tell  me  what  the  Altaic 
chain  is  called,  when,  after  having 
united  all  the  rivers  which  supply 
the  Jenisei,  it  stretches  as  far  as  . 
the  Baikal  lake  ;  and  what  did  he 
answer  ?  He  made  a  French  pun, 
and  said,  '*  Je  ne  sais  pas,  Dowbig- 
gin.** Now,  if  it  can  be  shown  by 
any  statute  that  I,  who  am  per- 
fectly competent  to  answer  any 
question  I  propose,  am  first  to  be 
put  off  with  a  quibble  by  way  of 
reply;  and  secondly,  to  be  required 
to  work  for  a  man  who  does  not 
know  as  much  as  I  do  myself, 
merely  because  he  is  a  Duke,  why, 
I'll  do  it;  but  if  not,  I  will  resist 
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in  a  oonstitntional  manner  such 
illiberal  oppression  and  snch  ridi- 
colons  control,  even  thongh  I  am 
transported  to  Scotland  for  it. 
Now,  Ladj  Maria,  go  on  with  the 
troe.' 

<  Willy,'  said  the  Dake  to  his 
son,  'when  70a  have  pat  awaj 
your  small-dothes,  go  and  ask 
Mr.  Martingale  if  he  will  be  kind 
enough  to  let  the  horses  be  pnt  to 
omr  carriage,  since  the  Dachess 
and  I  wish  to  go  to  mass.' 

'  Yon  need  not  send  to  Martin- 
gale,' said  Dowbiggin ; '  he  is  gone 
to  the  Society  of  Arts  to  heiEr  a 
lecture  on  astronomy.' 

*  Then,  Willy,  go  and  endearoar 
to  harness  the  horses  yourself/ 
said  the  Doke  to  his  son,  who  in- 
stantly obeyed. 

*Yoa  had  better  mipd  about 
those  horses,  sir,'  said  Dowbiggin, 
still  watching  the  progress  of  his 
tree;  *the  two  German  philoso- 
phers and  Father  O'Flynn  have 
been  with  them  to-day,  and  there 
appears  little  doubt  that  the  great 
system  will  spread,  and  that  even 
these  animala  which  we  have  been 
taught  to  despise  will  express  their 
sentiments  before  long.' 

'The  sentiments  of  a  coach- 
horse  !'  sighed  the  Duchess. 

'Thanks,  Lady  Maria,'  said 
Dowbiggin ;  '  now  I'll  go  to  work 
merrily ;  and,  Duke,  wheneyer  you 
can  fddge  up  an  answer  to  my 
question  about  the  Altaic  chain, 
send  one  of  the  girls,  and  I'll  take 
away  the  things.' 

Dowbiggin  disappeared,  and  the 
Duke,  who  was  anxious  to  get  the 
parlour  deared — ^for  the  house, 
except  two  rooms,  was  all  appro- 
priated to  the  assistants — resolved 
to  inquire  of  his  priest,  when  he 
was  out,  what  the  proper  answer 
would  be  to  Dowbiggin's  question, 
which  he  had  tried  to  eyade  by 
the  offensiye  quibble,  when  Lord 
William  Cobbett  Russell  reap- 
peared as  white  as  a  sheet. 


'  My  dear  father/  cried  his  lord- 
ship, '  it's  all  oyer  now.  The  phi- 
losophers haye  carried  the  \hmg 
too  far ;  the  chestnut  mare  swears 
she'll  be  d— d  if  she  goes  oilt  to- 
day.' 

'  What !'  said  the  Duke, '  has 
their  liberality  gone  to  this— do 
horses  talkl  My  dear  William, 
you  and  I  know  that  asses  haye 
written  before  this ;  but  for  horses 
to  speak  t' 

'  Perhaps,  Willy/  said  the  Duch- 
ess, '  it  is  merely  yea  and  nay,  or 
probably  only  the  female  horses 
who  talk  at  all.' 

'  Yes,  mother,  yes,'  said  her  son, 
'both  of  them  spoke;  and  not 
only  that,  but  Nap,  the  dog  you 
were  onoe  so  fond  of,  called  after 
me  to  say  that  we  had  no  right  to 
keep  him  tied  up  in  that  dismal 
yard,  and  that  he  would  appeal  to 
Parliament  if  we  did  not  let  him 
out.' 

'My  dear  Duchess,'  said  the 
Duke,  who  was  eyen  more  alarmed 
at  the  spread  of  intelligence  tJbLan 
her  Grace, '  there  is  but  one  thing 
for  us  to  do— -let  us  pack  up  idl 
we  can,  and  if  we  can  get  a  few 
well-disposed  post-horses,  before 
they  get  too  much  enlightened,  to 
take  us  towards  the  coast,  let  us 
be  off.' 

What  happened  further  this 
historical  fragment  does  not  ex- 
plain ;  but  it  is  belieyed  that  the 
family  escaped  with  their  clothes 
and  a  few  valuables,  leaving  their 
property  in  the  possession  of  their 
assistants,  who,  by  extending,  with 
a  liberal  anxiety  (natural  in  men 
who  have  become  learned  and 
great  by  similar  means  them- 
selves), the  benefits  of  enlighten- 
ment, in  turn  gave  way  to  the 
superior  claims  of  inferior  animals, 
and  were  themselves  compelled 
eventually  to  relinquish  happiness, 
power,  and  tranquillity  in  favour 
of  monkeys,  horses,  jackasses,  dogs, 
and  all  manner  of  beasts. 
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Let  all  the  mortals  ever  bom 

Eecount  their  eVry  grief; 
Their  tales  I  treat  with  utter  scorn, 

And  hear  with  unbelief. 
There  neyer  dwelt  a  soul  on  earth 

To  whom  were  so  unkind 
The  Fates  that  ushered'  me  to  birth — 

No  matter.    Never  mind  ! 

I  madly  loved  in  early  life, 

Before  I  left  my  teens; 
The  lady  might  have  been  my  wife. 

Instead  of  Mr.  Green'& 
'Twere  sad  enough  the  facts  to  tell 

But  worse  remains  behind : 
I  can't  get  on  with  Mrs.  L. — 

No  matter.    Never  mind ! 

It  struck  me  once  I  had  a  turn 

For  commerce  or  for  trade ; 
I  found  a  little  safe  concern 

Where  money  might  be  made. 
But  rack  and  ruin  came  to  pass, 

And  I  could  only  find 
One  shilling  in  the  pound,  alas  1 — 

No  matter.     Never  mind  ! 

I  thought  the  City  life  so  hard 

That,  in  a  little  time, 
Says  ly  I  says,  I'll  be  a  bard, 

And  buHd  the  lofty  rhyme. 
Tet  verse  is  not  a  meny  task, 

But  one  incessant  grind ; 
Will  genius  ever  pay  1 1  ask — 

No  matter.    Never  mind  1 

I  only  steer  a  cranky  craft 

Across  a  stormy  sea ; 
To  slowly  starve  aboard  a  raft 

Alone  is  left  for  me. 
The  waves  are  high,  obscured  the  sky, 

And  bleakly  blows  the  wind ; 
For  help  I  loudly,  vainly  cry — 

No  matter.    Never  mind ! 
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OB  Chabminq  to  heb  Latest  Day/  bto. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

'  ONE  OB  TWO  W0BD8  WITH  TOtX.' 

I  HAVE  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  oaght,  at  this  point,  to  let 
my  leaders  know  the  plot  of  the 
story.  Theie  are  novelists — and 
▼eiy  great  ones — who  artfully 
keep  their  readers  in  suspense, 
about  aU  sorts  of  matters,  right 
on  to  the  last  chapter.  Who  ad- 
ministered the  poison — ^who  used 
the  poniard — who  forged  the  sig- 
nature to  the  last  will  and  testa- 
ment —  whether  the  heroine's 
father  is  the  good  man  of  high 
degree^  with  light  hair  and  an 
amiable  &ce,  or  the  dark  low- 
browed yiUain  who  has  been 
prowling  about  the  piece  from 
the  beginning — all  these  matters 
are  lelb  unsettled,  keeping  the 
student  in  most  agreeable  uncer- 
tainty. To  this  &ne  art  I  make 
no  pretence.  In  fact,  my  theatre 
is  not  of  sufficient  size  for  spec- 
tacle and  heavy  melodrama.  I 
am  far  more  like  the  travelling 
performer,  who  spreads  his  bit  of 
carpet  in  the  street,  drops  on  his 
back,  shoots  his  heels  into  the 
air,  and  then,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  little  family,  proceeds  to 
entertainhis  patrons.  Accordingly, 
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I  tell  aU  whom  it  may  concern 
that  this  is  a  novel  about  marriage. 
The  motive  of  this  piece  is  to 
exhibit  the  singular  results  which 
may  be  obtained  by  judicious 
experimenters  who  plan  marriages 
ten  or  fifteen  years  before  tiie 
actual  ceremony  can  take  place. 
There  you  have  the  plot  in  a  nut- 
shell. Excepting,  perhaps,  a  ship- 
wreck and  a  trifle  of  bigamy, 
there  will  not  be  an  event  which 
might  not  have  happened  in  a  six- 
roomed  house.  There  will  not  be  a 
crime  which  would  have  cost  the 
offender  half-a-crown  in  any  court 
in  the  kingdom.  The  whole  affair 
will  be  quiet  as  a  minuet.  Accord- 
ingly, if  any  reader  wants  .sensa- 
tion I  advise  her  to  close  this 
novel  and  wait  for  my  next,  when 
I  mean  to  surprise  the  public 
generally.  By  the  greatest  luck 
I  have  managed  to  hit  upon  the 
character  of  a  young  woman  who 
will  go  right  through  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  the  law  of 
England,  breaking  everything, 
and  at  the  end  will — not  die 
penitent,  which  is  really  getting 
worn  out — but  turn  into  a  respect- 
able  elderly  female  living  on  an 
annuity.  Together  with  this  there 
will  be  a  thrilling  underplot,  all 
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murders  and  .maiqniBes.     I  have 
also  in  my  desk  a  secular  extrava- 
ganza, the  most  fjancifdl  and  pret- 
tiest ever  written ;  aU  the  babies 
ride  thoroughbreds  and  leap  five- 
barred  gates,  and  the  middle-aged 
men  use  pap-boats  and  go-carts : 
and  besides  the  original  subject, 
the  handling  is  so  fieu^etious  that 
my  publisher  assures  me  I  am  safe 
for  twenty  editions.     Till  these 
performances  appear,  at  which  I 
am  labouring  night  and  day,  I  ad- 
vise my  sensational  and  romantic 
readers  to  seek  their  mental  meat 
elsewhere.    The  present  story  is 
intended  for  that  limited   class, 
young  gentlemen  and  ladies  who 
want  to  get  married  themselves ; 
and  that  other  limited  class,  el- 
derly gentlemen  and  ladies  who 
want  to  get  other  people  married ; 
and,  besides  these,  for  that  very 
limited  class  indeed  who  are  spec- 
tators of  life,  and  amuse  them- 
selves with  their  neighbours'  fol- 
lies.    The  story  is,  in  fiact,  very 
like  a  game  of  chess.     Here  are 
Jerome  Dawe,  Daniel  and  Beatrice 
Ruddock,  Martha  Spring,  Sally 
Badger,  Major  Sanctuary,  and  his 
brother  the  baronet;    these   are 
the  players.   Here  are  Violet  and 
Mildred,    Sholto    and     Eugene, 
Hector    Badger  and  Bob  Sanc- 
tuary junior,  Lucy  Ruddock  and 
Victoria    Sanctuary;    these    are 
the  pieces.     At  the  present  mo- 
ment, in  the  plot  and  anticipation 
of  one  or  other  of  the  players, 
each  of  these  young  people  is  to 
marry  a  particular  person.     Will 
he  or  she  do  it?    Were  the  plot- 
ters wise  enough  or  too  wise? 
What  if,  at  some  juncture  of  the 
game,  the  pieces  begin  to  dispose  of 
themselves,  skipping  from  square 
to  square,  while  the  players,  per- 
haps,  are  laboriously  pondering 
the  next  move  ?    Out  of  such  few 
and  modest  threads  I  am  to  weave 
my  novel  of  Golden  Girls. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

MR.  DANIEL  RUDDOCK  TRIES  A  BIT 
OF  FLIRTATION,  AND  DELIVERS 
HIS  SENTIHENTS  ON  FRIENDSHIP. 

Mr.  Jerome  Dawe  was  stand- 
ing in  his  diniDg-room,  his  hat 
upon  his  head,  his  trusty  stick 
Shakespeare  in  his  hand,  and  ia 
paper  between  his  fingers,  upon 
which  were  written  certain  com- 
missions he  had  to  execute;  for 
it  was  Monday  morning,  and 
he  was  off  to  do  his  week^s  shop- 
ping. Martha  Spring,  flourish- 
ing a  clothes-brush  in  her  hand, 
hovered  about  him  tenderly ;  and, 
as  she  saw  opportunity,  she 
made  dabs  at  various  portions 
of  his  person  with  such  zeal  that 
Jerome  Dawe  shifted  backward  a 
little  each  moment,  and  was  mak- 
ing his  way  to  the  door  by  a 
series  of  retreating  shuffles. 

'Gently,  Matty,  gently,'  he 
exclaimed,  as  that  devoted  female, 
spying  a  mark  upon  his  left 
shoulder,  pounced  upon  the  place ; 
*  that  hurts.* 

*  Where  will  you  get  any  one 
to  take  such  care  of  you  as  your  old 
Matty?'  the  warm-hearted  crea- 
ture observed,  falling  back  a  step 
or  two,  and  taking  in  the  general 
effect  of  his  appearance.  '  There  I 
you  look  tidy  now.  Pity  such  a 
man  should  ever  go  about  a  sight. 
Lor,'  said  Martha,  becoming  re- 
flective, '  to  think  of  that  %ure 
being  unmarried  1  Where's  the 
women's  taste  V 

*  Matty,*  Jerome  Dawe  re- 
marked, with  impressiveness,  ^  the 
women's  taste  is  not  the  only 
matter  which  goes  to  determine 

« matrimonial  connections.  There 
may  be  men  who  don't  choose  to 
marry ;  or  again' — Jerome  was  a 
widower  himself,  and  his  first 
wife  had  in  her  day  played  the 
mistress  over  Martha  so  sharply 
that  her  name  was  carved  on  that 
abigail's  memory  as  on  marble — 
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*  {here  may  be  men  who  haye  tried 
once  and  hare  not  succeeded,  and 
aie  not  going  to  try  again.' 

'  And  there  may  be  men,'  Mat- 
ty rejoined,  resting  her  clothes- 
brush  upon  the  table,  and,  while 
she  stood  in  this  statuesque  atti- 
tude, gazing  at  him  like  a  parch- 
ment Venus,  '  there  may  be  men 
who  will  meet  their  fellow  at 
last,  and  be  happy  in  their  old 
days,  with  some  one  to  sympathise 
with  'em  and  to  mend  their 
stockings,  and  to  tend  'em  when 
they  have  a  cold  in  the  head, 
and  so  on.  Do  you  believe  now, 
sir,  that  matches  are  made  in 
heaven  V 

'Matty,'  said  Jerome  Dawe 
gravely,  'that  is  a  theological 
question.  Ask  me  next  Sunday, 
if  you  please.' 

During  the  course  of  this  im- 
proving dialogue  there  passed  in 
front  of  the  house  Mr.  Daniel 
Buddock.  He,  glancing  through 
the  window,  and  seeing  Jerome 
Dawe,  did  not  (as  we  might  have 
expected)  hurry  in  to  greet  his 
dear  friend.  On  the  contrary,  he 
walked  rather  hastily  away,  as  if 
wishing  to  get  out  of  eyeshot  of 
his  dear  Mend.  Daniel  generally 
mani^ed  to  accomplish  anything 
of  the  kind  when  he  tried,  and  so 
it  was  now ;  for,  as  Jerome  Dawe 
turned  one  comer  of  the  road, 
Daniel  peeped  out  from  another 
comer,  turning  his  head  this  way 
and  that,  like  a  rat  looking  out  of 
his  hole. 

Two  minutes  after,  Daniel  was 
standing  in  Jerome  Dawe's  dining- 
room,  where  Martha  Spring  was 
now  engaged  brushing  the  crumbs 
from  the  cloth. 

'Out,  is  hef  said  Daniel  Rud- 
dock. 'Dear  1  dear !  dear  I  What 
a  pity  I  missed  him  I  When  will 
he  be  at  home  V 

'Four,'  replied  Matty  tartly, 
being  a  little  exasperated  by  a 
crumb  which  was  out  of  her  reach, 


though  she  stretched  across  the 
table.  'There,  I  hare  got  you 
for  all  thatl'  which  triumphant 
utterance  she  addressed  to  the 
captured  crumb. 

Daniel  Euddock  had  taken  his 
favourite  place  on  the  hearth-mg, 
and  was  regarding  Martha  wiUi 
a  crafty  look.  Tlus  look  he  ex- 
changed all  at  once  for  a  jocose 
expression. 

'  Matty,'  he  said,  stepping  for- 
ward, and  poking  her  in  the  side, 
'you  are  an  uncommon  fine 
woman ! ' 

Perhaps  Martha  Spring  had 
experience  of  Daniel  Kuddock's 
ways ;  or  perhaps  her  experience 
of  mankind  at  large  prepared  her 
for  this  kind  of  compUment.  She 
did  not  manifest  any  great  alarm, 
although  she  coloured  a  little. 

'Goodness  gracious  me  I'  she 
exclaimed;  'how  many  people 
say  that  to  me  one  time  or  an- 
other ! ' 

'  No  wonder,  Matty,'  said 
Daniel,  advancing  closer  to  her, 
while  she  showed  symptoms  of 
dodging  him  round  the  table, 
after  the  example  of  Daphne  and 
other  renowned  ladies  of  the  an- 
cient world.  'Don't  go  away, 
Matty ;  I  have  something  to  say 
to  you.' 

'  Get  along  with  you,  do  ! ' 
Martha  said,  with  maidenly  coy- 
ness; and  as  Daniel  came  near 
she  retreated,  until,  unluckily,  his 
advance  was  arrested  by  an  asth- 
matic fit,  which  forced  him  to 
throw  himself  into  a  chair,  where 
he  coughed  until  he  was  quite 
exhausted. 

'Poor  fellow  I'  Martha  ejacu- 
lated, stopping  in  her  retreat  as 
perhaps  Daphne  would  have  done 
had  Apollo  pulled  up  in  mid- 
chase.  '  Pity  you  don't  take  more 
care  of  yourself — or  have  more 
care  taken  of  you.  Thtx^s  the  fisiult. 
You  ought  to  have  your  black- 
currant   tea,    and  your  wooUen 
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socksy  and  your  comforters,  and 
yotu  what-nots ;  and  many  a  wife 
would  take  caie  you  had  'em  too. 
But  Lor,  /don't  know !  Once  they 
are  married  to  a  man  they  care 
no  more  for  him  than  if  he  was 
a  stock  or  a  stone.  There  are 
women  that  would,  though — *  at 
which  Martha  sighed. 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Daniel  Bud- 
dock  it  must  he  said  that  he  was 
as  constant  a  hushand  as  ever 
hreathed,  and,  had  he  heen  the  re« 
verse,  it  could  he  hy  no  means 
likely  that  he  would  cheat  his 
wife  of  any  endearments  for  the 
sake  of  bestowing  them  upon 
Martha  Spring.  Long  ago,  how- 
eyer,  Daniel  had  been  under- 
derk  to  a  pettifogging  attorney; 
and,  in  the  service  of  writs  and 
other  minor  legal  undertakings, 
he  had  learned  that  female  vanity 
can  be  played  upon  with  great 
effect,  where  ulterior  ends  have  to 
be  gained.  But  when  he  saw 
that  Martha  blushed  and  sim- 
pered he — being  not  a  rash  man 
—resolved  to  go  no  further  in 
this  direction.  For  all  that,  he 
meant  to  improve  the  complaisant 
mood  he  had  awakened. 

'  Matty  !  Matty  I  *  said  Daniel, 
looking  at  her  in  a  plaintive  way, 
'  you  have  been  shockingly  used 
of  late.     I  do  really  feel  for  you.' 

What  this  meant  Martha  could 
not  imagine,  but,  determined  not 
to  cast  away  the  sentiment  her 
circumstances  had  inspired,  she 
shook  her  head,  sighed  again, 
and  looked  as  if  she  knew  all 
about  it. 

'  After  all  your  years  of  faith- 
ful service — after  your  devo- 
tion and  integrity — to  have  the 
chance  of  making  your  fortune, 
and  then  to  have  it  all  pick- 
pocketed,  if  I  may  say  so,  and 
you  left  penniless !  0,  though  I 
don't  pretend  to  be  what  you  call 
a  feeling  man,  I  feel  this,  Matty ; 
I  do  indeed  ? 


Daniel  gave  a  sympathetic  sniff 
as  he  said  this,  and  rubbed  the 
corner  of  his  eye. 

Curiosity  in  Martha's  breast 
•got  the  better  of  policy,  and  she 
looked  straight  at  him,  and  said, 

*  Whatever  do  you  mean  ¥ 

'  Mean,  Matty  V  he  answered ; 
*  do  you  know — of  course  you  can- 
not know — ^that  when  those  two 
wealthy  children  were  first  left 
in  Mr.  Dawe's  keeping  his  in- 
tention was  that  you — ^you,  Mar- 
tha Spring-^shoidd  have  charge 
of  them  V 

*  I  never !'  exclaimed  Martha, 
holding  up  her  hands. 

Undaunted  by  her  wonder  and 
incredulity,  Daniel  proceeded  to 
lay  before  her  a  whole  scheme 
(purely  imaginary,  it  need  scarcely 
be  said)  which  he  declared  was 
the  original  idea  of  Jerome  Dawe. 
Jerome  was  to  have  moved  to  a 
larger  house ;  a  wing  of  this  was 
to  have  been  set  apart  for  the 
children  and  their  governess; 
Martha  was  to  have  been  in- 
trusted with  the  management  of 
their  domestic  expenditure.  Daniel 
easily  convinced  the  woman, 
who  listened  with  greedy  ears, 
that  in  a  few  years  she  would 
have  saved  a  large  sum.  '  Some- 
thing to  marry  on,'  he  said,  with 
a  complimentary  grin.  Besides, 
Daniel  went  on  to  show,  by  in- 
gratiating herself  with  the  young 
heiress,  Matty  would  probably 
secure  for  herself  an  annuity  when 
Miss  Walsingham  came  of  age. 
All  this  was  impudent  invention, 
but  Daniel  knew  what  he  was 
about.  He  warned  Martha  that 
he  had  only  surmised  all  this; 
still,  his  surmises  were  certainties. 
Jerome  Dawe  had  really  formed 
the  plan;  only  Martha  must  be 
prepared  to  hear  her  master  deny 
the  whole.  She  knew  his  way, 
did  she  not  ?  Meanwhile,  Daniel 
charged  her  not  to  drop  the  faint- 
est hint  that  she  had  ever  sus- 
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pected  anything.  And  so,  having 
fired  her  coyetousness,  and  at  the 
fiame  time  fenced  her  in  -with 
secrecy  on  all  sides,  when  Daniel 
felt  he  had  worked  her  on  to  the 
right  point,  he  inquired  abruptly, 

'Who,  think  you,  Matty, 
snatched  this  prize  out  of  your 
hands f 

'How  can  I  tell f  Matty  re- 
plied. 

'  Mrs.  Badger  ! '  cried  Daniel, 
with  an  involuntary  eruption  of 
hatred,  which  he  thought  not 
quite  prudent,  until  he  was  re- 
lieved to  see  an  equal  look  of 
enmity  on  Martha's  face.  '  Mrs. 
Sally  Badger !' 

'I  cannot  hear  that  woman,' 
he  added.  '  Mind,  Matty,  I  am 
a  man  of  the  world.  I  am  what 
people  call  a  selfish  man,  Matty. 
I  don't  pretend  to  love  you  more 
than  I  love  myself,  Matty.  I 
do  not  wish  Mrs.  Badger  to  get 
the  influence  over  your  master 
which  she  is  trying  for.  That 
would  be  bad  for  me,  and  bad 
for  you,  Matty;  worse  for  you 
than  for  me.  You  and  I  under- 
stand each  other.  What  is  your 
interest  is  my  interest;  what  is 
my  interest  is  your  interest.  Talk 
as  you  will  about  trust  and  hon- 
our, Matty,  there  is  no  founda- 
tion for  mutual  confidence  like 
that.  Now,  Matty,  if  you  are 
wise,  and  silent,  and  do  as  I 
wish,  why,  you  will  before  long 
have  a  fortune  of  your  own,  as 
sure  as  my  name  is  Daniel  Eud- 
dock  and  your  name  Martha 
Spring.' 

Here  followed  a  long  dialogue, 
full  of  point  and  business;  but 
as  the  issue  of  the  affair  will  suffi- 
ciently inform  readers  of  its  sub- 
stance, and  as  we  are  tired  of  this 
disagreeable  pair,  we  close  the 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  XV.  .  . 

IN  WHICH  SALLT  BADGER  SUCCUMBS 
TO  FBOVIDBNOE — SAMUEL  BAD- 
OEB  RECALLS  PROVIDENCE — MAR- 
GARET ALEXANDER  TRUSTS  IN 
PROVIDENCE^ — AND  DANIEL  RUD- 
DOCK APPEALS  TO  PROVIDENCE. 

Sometimes,  when  an  express 
train  is  stopping  at  a  station,  we 
who  pace  the  platform,  waiting 
for  the  starting-bell,  notice  the 
careful  driver  with  a  long-necked 
oil-can,  like  a  tin  girafie,  leHing 
subtle  drops  into  the  machinery 
here  and  there,  which  are  to  ease 
the  movement  when  the  train  sets 
ofif  again.  To  this  prudent  work- 
man I  now  compare  Daniel  Eud- 
dock,  who,  for  a  time  to  come, 
we  must  fancy  employed  upon 
the  machinery  of  his  friendly 
little  plot,  ^ow  a  word,  now  a 
smile,  now  a  shrug  of  the  shoul- 
ders, bolder  strokes  at  times — so 
Daniel  busies  himself,  through  it 
all  contriving  the  defeat  of  ISally 
Badger  and  the  capture  of  the 
Golden  Girls. 

Him  we  leave,  and  return  to 
Sally  Badger's  modest  little  house. 
Great  is  the  stir,  mighty  is  the 
bustle,  in  which  Mrs.  Badger  lives 
herself  and  makes  her  household 
live.  A  new  house  has  been 
taken,  of  larger  size  and  better 
appearauce,  and  Sally  is  working, 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  at 
furniture  and  furnishing  plans. 
What  bits  of  carpet,  nearly  tram- 
pled out  in  the  old  house,  can 
be  cut  or  fitted  to  rooms  and  pas- 
sages of  the  new;  where  fresh 
must  be  bought;  whether  the 
furniture  of  the  present  drawing- 
room  will  be  good  enough  for  the 
future  parlour ;  how  the  drawing- 
room  itself  can  be  most  cheaply 
arrayed  in  splendour:  these  are 
the  problems  Sally  Badger  re- 
volves. Day  and  night  wonderful 
Sally  goes  about  with  pencil  and 
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paper  ever  in  her  pocket,  and 
when  she 'gets  a  new  idea  down 
it  goes ;  and  she  han  awful  columns 
of  figures  on  the  paper,  and  the 
figures  get  dim  with  time  and  the 
friction  of  Sally's  bunch  of  keys ; 
and  Sally  at  last  confounds  the 
subtraction  and  addition  columns, 
and  thinks  all  at  once  that  she 
has  fifteen  pounds  more  to  pay 
than  she  calculated.  Down  she 
sits  suddenly  on  a  box,  and  puts 
her  hand  to  her  brow  and  feels 
she  had  better  giye  up  the  battle 
of  life  once  for  alL 

'  Bally,  my  dear  one,'  said  Mr. 
Badger,  who  happened  to  be  at 
hand  on  this  appalling  occasion^ 
*  do  not  give  way.' 
.  *  0  Sammy,  Sammy !'  she  cried, 
moyed  by  the  pathos  of  the  occa- 
sion to'  confide  in  him,  *  I  have 
made  a  dreadful  mistake.  We 
want  fifteen  pounds  more.  O, 
what  shall  we  do?* 

*  Now,  my  dear/  cried  Samuel, 
almost  vivaciously,  for  he  saw  her 
mistake,  and  nis  bosom  was  glow- 
ing to  think  that  he,  her  humble 
husband,  would  for  once  correct 
and  reinspirit  her,  'you  have 
added  seve;i-ten,  when  you  should 
have  subtracted  seven-ten .  Look 
there.  The  total  is  sixty-five; 
just  what  you  always  said,  my 
dear.  You  never  are  wrong — in 
the  long-run.  The  total  is  just 
sixty- five.' 

*  So  it  is  !*  Sally  exclaimed  joy- 
fully. '  0,wh«/t  a  relief  !  Sammy, 
after  all  I  could  not  get  on  with- 
out you  r 

Never,  during  their  married 
life,  had  she  paid  her  husband 
such  a  compliment.  It  quite 
lifted  him  up.  He  went  down  to 
the  bank  that  morning  with  head 
so  erect  that  his  friends  thought 
he  had  been  having  his  boots  new 
heeled;  and  when  he  heard  a 
barrel  oigan  playing  '  See  the 
Conquering  Hero  comes,'  Samuel 
thought  that    inanimate    things 


were  breaking  forth  in  praise  of 
him  and  his  achievement. 

Meanwhile,  Mildred  and  Violet 
had  taken  quite  a  fancy  to  the 
Badger  household  and  ways.  At 
first  Mildred  had  been  inclined  to 
regard  the  whole  concern  with 
disdain,  a  mood  in  which  she  was 
encouraged  by  her  maid,  who 
heartily  despised  the  poverty  of 
the  people  and  the  place.  But 
gradually  Llrs.  Badger  gained 
an  influence  over  tlus  singular 
child. 

Mildred  was  haughty,  nn- 
bending,  and  imperious,  and  both 
her  own  qualities  and  those  of 
her  new  guardian  seemed  to 
prognosticate  disputes  and  dis- 
like. The  event  was  just  the 
reverse  of  such  an,  expectation. 
Sally  Badger's  inflexible  and  out- 
spoken character  inspired  even 
Mildred  with  awe,  but  in  the 
awe  there  was  a  germ  of  Uking. 
Mildred  would  listen  with  the 
utmost  attention  while  Sally  de- 
livered her  opinions  or  her  com- 
mands. In  every  juncture  of  the 
Jittle  household  Ufe,  the  child 
waited  until  she  saw  what  Mrs. 
Badger  wished  to  be  done,  and 
she  acquiesced  in  this  with  per- 
fect confidence.  Sally  Badger, 
without  at  all  judging  the  child's 
character,  or  grounding  her  opi- 
nions on  any  theoretical  views, 
but  moved  only  by  the  force  of 
similitude,  began  to  like  Mildred 
heartily. 

*  That  child  never  disobeys 
me,'  she  used  to  say  with  warm 
approval.  'In  my  sight  or  out 
of  my  sight,  I  can  trust  her  wher- 
ever she  goes.' 

This  was  quite  true.  Sally's 
dogmatic  character  had  so  im- 
pressed Mildred  that  Sally  her- 
self was  in  her  eyes  the  embodi- 
ment of  rectitude  and  wisdom, 
and  while  more  than  ever  apt  to 
be  wayward  and  haughty  with 
others,  she  surrendered  her  will 
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wholly  into  the  keeping  of  the 
potent  Mrs.  Badger. 

It  was  immense  fnn  for  the 
children — especially  for  Mildred 
— to  follow  all  the  details  of  the 
furnishing  of  the  new  house. 
Mildred  went  to  all  the  shops 
with  Mrs.  Badger,  marked  her 
choice  of  patterns,  listened  while 
she  cheapened  the  goods,  and 
actually  once  or  twice  managed  to 
correct  her  in  small  mistakes  of 
memory.  Mrs.  Badger  received 
the  correction  not  only  with  sub- 
mission, but  in  a  mood  of  gratifi- 
cation. 

'  I  wish,  Milly/  she  cried, '  you 
had  been  my  own  chUd.  Look 
at  Hector  over  there  T 

Master  Badger  was  perched  on 
the  top  of  a  roll  of  carpet,  deep  in 
a  book,  and  his  mother  regarded 
him  with  despair,  and  talked  to 
Mildred  as  if  she  were  a  woman 
grown, 

'  He  never  does  anything  else 
but  read  1  I  believe  if  the  sky 
were  to  fall  that  boy  would  look 
up  from  his  book  for  a  minute  and 
then  turn  over  the  leaf.  O,  that 
Providence  had  given  me  a  prac- 
tical son  !  But  I  foresaw  all  this 
even  while  he  was  a  baby.  You 
are  quite  right,  dear,  it  was  the 
brown  carpet  I  chose  for  the  little 
bedroom.' 

And  Sally  beamed  approval  at 
Mildred,  who  felt  the  honour  as 
much  as  if  she  had  been  a  sherifF 
receiving  knighthood. 

Meanwhile,  whenever  it  was 
possible,  little  Violet  was  allowed 
to  share  in  the  fun  of  the  fur- 
nishing ;  only,  as  for  the  most  part 
she  was  wheeled  or  carried,  her 
movements  were  circumscribed. 
But  she  had  plenty  to  say,  and 
would  find  a  similitude  for  every 
wall-paper  and  carpet,  likening  one 
to  a  field  with  daisies,  and  the  other 
to  a  spreading  tree.  She  had  the 
funniest  little  comparisons  for  all 
she  saw  :  a  curiously-shaped  coal 


scuttle  reminded  her  of  a  gondola, 
and  the  shovel  was  the  gondolier. 
Pealing  into  tiny  laughter  at  each 
conceit,  and  looking  so  frail,  and 
so  froUcsome,  and  so  exquisitely 
lovely,  she  suggested  the  abso- 
lutely new  idea  of  a  merry  angeL 
But  often,  in  the  very  midst 
of  ,a  laugh,  the  little  creature 
would  stop  and  pant,  and  then 
put  her  white  hand  to  her  fore- 
head with  a  weaiy  sigh,  looking 
older  and  wiser  and  sadder  than 
a  child  should. 

Poor  Sally  Badger,  weighted 
by  her  indolent  husband  and  her 
abstracted  son,  tugged  and  pushed 
at  her  furnishing  with  amazing 
energy.  All  day  long  she  was 
fitting,  measuring,  planning ;  and 
far  into  the  night  she  sat  sewing 
carpets  together,  and  working  out 
the  contrivances  wMch  she  had 
devised  during  the  day.  She 
tried  to  make  the  meals  comfort- 
able, but  scarcely  ate  a  morsel 
herself;  and  in  vain  would  Samuel 
Badger,  looking  up  from  his  plate, 
beseech  her  to  take  *  some  sup- 
port for  the  system,  Sally,  my  love.' 
She  would  be  off  to  her  stitching; 
and  Samuel,  seeing  that  she  could 
not  be  persuaded,  would  settle 
himself  comfortably  down  to  the 
table  and  start  afresh.  Mildred, 
as  soon  as  p^sible,  would  steal 
away  and  stand  beside  Mrs.  Bad- 
ger, marking  every  motion  of  her 
active  fingers,  and  noting  every 
expedient  with  which  she  faced 
the  simultaneous  difficulties  of 
floor  and  carpet. 

At  last  everything  was  ready, 
and  Saturday  night  came.  They 
were  to  move  early  on  Monday 
morning,  and  Sholto  and  Eugene 
had  -'come  in  to  tea,  and  to  have 
a  game  with  the  little  girls. 
Sally,  after  a  fatiguing  day,  set 
herself  to  muster  up  such  prepara- 
tions as  she  could  for  the  evening 
meal,  and,  until  the  table  was  set 
and  the  children  seated  round  it. 
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her  feet  never  rested.  Then  she 
sat  down. 

*Now,  Sally,  my  love,'  Mr. 
Badger  said,  *  have  a  little  bread- 
and-butter.  Do  you  know,'  ad- 
dxessing  the  company  at  large, 
'  there  are  few  things  more  reviv- 
ing than  bread-and-butter — ^in  a 
quiet  way.* 

Mrs.  Badger  sat  resting  Iier 
cheek  upon  her  hand,  but  did 
not  speak.  There  was  a  strange 
look  in  her  ejes,  and  a  deep  flush 
upon  her  cheek;  and  after  the 
meal  had  proceeded  a  little  while 
in  silence,  she  threw  herself  back 
in  her  chair,  and  her  arms  fell  to 
her  side — useless^it  seemed,  these 
untiring  arms. 

*  Sammy,'  she  called  out,  '  my 
head  feels  so  heavy.  The  room 
is  going  round.  Sammy  1  I  am 
falling  off  my  chair.' 

*  Nothing  of  the  kind,  my  dear,' 
replied  Samuel  reassuringly.  '  It 
is  only  nervousness.  If  you 
would  try  a  little  bread-and- 
butter,  and  some  nice  hot  tea, 
my  dear,  you  would  be  better  in 
a  very  short  time.' 

*  Mrs.  Badger  is  falling !'  cried 
Sholto ;  and,  leaping  up  actively, 
the  little  fellow  was  at  her  side, 
propping  her  up  just  as  she  fainted 
away.  Luckily  she  had  not  slip- 
ped quite  off  the  chair,  and  the 
sturdy  lad  held  her  up  bravely. 

All  was  confusion.  Even  the 
sluggish  Samuel  Badger  grew 
alarmed  and  bustled  about,  and 
Mildred  turned  very  pale,  while 
Violet,  in  vague  alarm,  began  to 
cry. 

*  I  think.  Hector,'  Mr.  Badger 
said  at  last, '  if  this  goes  on  very 
much  longer  you  had  better  run 
for  the  doctor.' 

'Let  me,  sir,'  cried  Sholto 
eagerly ;  '  I  run  faster  than  Hec- 
tor.' And,  scarcely  waiting  for 
authority,  Sholto  started  off, 
while  Mr.  Badger,  with  the  help 
of  his   son   and   little  Eugene, 


managed  to  move  the  now  uncon- 
scious Sally  to  the  so£bu 

The  doctor  lived  close  at  hand, 
and  panting  Sholto  returned 
with  him  in  a  few  minutes.  Mrs. 
Badger  had  revived  before  he 
appeared,  and  was  able  to  answer 
his  questions.  But  as  he  made 
his  examination  a  grave  look 
passed  over  his  face. 

*She  must  be  put  to  bed 
immediately,'  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  to  Mr.  Badger.  *  This  is  a 
serious  case.  It  is  the  old  story ; 
more  spirit  than  strength.' 

'  Yes,'  Samuel  Badger  replied, 
in  one  of  his  audible  whispers ; 
*  I  quite  understand.  A  medical 
gentleman  once  gave  a  similar 
opinion  in  my  case.  His  remark 
was,  "  Badger,  you  are  not  only  a 
sword,  and  you  are  as  a  sword  far 
too  keen  for  your  scabbard."  He 
was  by  no  means  sanguine  of  my 
recovery,  entirely  on  that  account 
--keenness ;  however,  by  the  inter- 
position of  Providence,  I  rallied.' 

'Let  Mrs.  Badger  be  put  to 
bed  at  once,'  the  doctor  said 
rather  tartly.  'I  shall  look  in 
again  in  two  hours'  time.' 

It  was  curious  to  see  Mildred, 
with  fear  in  her  face,  standing  at 
Mrs.  Badger's  side,  and  not 
heeding  the  solicitations  of  her 
maid  that  she  would  come  up  to 
her  own  room.  In  these  exhor- 
tations little  Eugene  joined  with 
great  politeness. 

*  You  know,  Mildred,'  he  said, 
*  it  cannot  be  good  for  you  to  be 
watching  anybody  who  is  so  very 
ill.' 

'  I  don't  see  what  you  have  got 
to  do  with  it,'  Mildred  replied, 
extinguishing  him  with  one  of 
her  fixed  looks. 

*  Look  here,*«aid  Sholto,  thrust- 
ing himself  before  Mildred  in  his 
blunt  way,  '  Eugene  and  I  must 
be  off.  Where  is  Violet  1  I  must 
say  good-night  to  Violet  f  and  he 
ran  into  the  passage,  where,  find- 
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ing  the  timid  creatnte  in  silent 
tears,  *  0,  don't  cry,  Violet,*  said 
he,  taking  her  hand ;  '  you  know 
people  are  often  ill  this  way,  and 
they  always  get  well  next  morn- 
ing.' 

'Good-hye,  Mildred,'  Eugene 
said,  for  she  had  followed  them 
into  the  hall. 

She  did  not  answer,  and  the 
two  were  starting  off,  when 
Mildred  called  out, 

*  Sholto  !  you  neyer  said  good- 
bye to  me.' 

*  I  never  did !'  he  answered. 
*I  always  do  forget  you,  MiUy. 
Good-bye.  Mind  you  tell  Violet 
not  to  cry.' 

The  two  boys  raced  homeward, 
breaking  from  each  other  when 
they  came  to  the  cross-road. 

'  Mamma  !  mamma !'  Sholto 
cried,  dashing  into  the  house, 
'cousin  Sally  is  very  ilL  She 
fell  off  her  chair  at  tea — nearly 
of^  I  mean ;  and  the  doctor  came, 
and  he  says  it  is  very  serious.' 

Worthy  Margaret  Alexander 
went  straight  to  her  room  and 
put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl. 

*We  must  hope  that,  by  the 
mercy  of  Providence,  she  wUl  be 
spared,'  the  good  woman  said, 
and  she  offered  up  a  prayer  for 
her  cousin  as  she  mcule  ready. 
She  knew  how  great  a  catastrophe 
Sally's  illness  at  sach  a  time  would 
be ;  and  the  good-natured  Sholto, 
alarmed  afresh  by  his  mother's 
alarm,  returned  with  her  to  the 
disturbed  house  of  the  Badgers. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment, 
Eugene  walked  daintily  into  the 
room  where  his  father  and  mother 
were  sitting. 

'Mamma,'  he  said,  in  his 
polite  way,  but  with  conscious 
importance,  *I  have  news  for 
you.  Mrs.  Badger  is  ill — ^very  ill 
indeed,  the  doctor  says  !' 

The  boy  guessed  that  this  piece 
of  intelligence  would  interest  his 
fsttherand  mother,  and,  in  reply 


to  their  questions,  he  gave  them 
a  full  account  of  what  had 
happened. 

'Sad  for  poor  Sally,'  Daniel 
remarked,  rather  late  in  the  con- 
versation, however. 

'  Why  did  she  work  so  hard  V 
Beatrice  said  harshly^  It  seemed 
she  cared  less  for  appearances 
than  he  did. 

'  Papa,'  Eugene  asked,  '  if 
Mrs.  Badger  got  very  ill,  or  if 
she  died,  then,  I  suppose,  Mildred 
and  Violet  would  fte  taken  away, 
would  they  not )' 

Daniel  looked  at  his  son,  then 
at  his  wife;  at  the  boy  with 
admiration,  and  at  the  mother 
with  symptoms  of  an  impending 
wink. 

'There  is  half-a-crown  for 
yon,  Eugene,'  he  said,  having 
rummaged  for  the  coin  in  his 
pocket.  'Go  and  play  your 
fiddle.  Aha,  Bee !'  said  he  to  his 
wife;  as  the  door  closed  upon  the 
hope  of  their  house,  '  that  is  a 
clever  lad.  He  sees  consequences, 
does  Eugene.  Sally !  Sally  ! 
you  are  not  so  powerful  as  you 
fetncy.  Things  are  not  to  be  all 
your  own  way.  Do  you  know. 
Bee,  I  feel  better  to-night  than  I 
have  done  for  six  months.  Soho, 
Mrs.  Sally !  I  rather  think  we 
shall  find  means  to  fit  you  out, 
strong  as  you  think  yourself. 
What  do  you  say.  Bee,  to  a  stroll 
over  to  see  Jerome  ?  We  might 
feel  our  way  a  little  further  after 
this  bit  of  news.  'Soho,  Mrs. 
Sally,' — he  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  addressing  her  in 
this  visionary  fashion  —  *  you 
baited  your  hook.  Very  good. 
Your  fish  nibbled.  Very  good 
again.  You  landed  your  fish  safe 
and  sound,  didn't  youl  Very, 
very  good  !  But  who  carried  the 
fish  home,  Mrs.  Sally)  Who 
cooked  it?  Who  eat  it?  O 
Sally,  Sally,'  cried  Daniel,  falling 
into  a  moral  vein,    'have  you 
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never  heard  of  Providence? 
Have  you  never  beard  that  man 
propoaeBy  but  (jod  (fuposes  Y 


CHAPTEE  XVL 

IS  WHICH  DAKIBL  RUDDOCK  FALLS 
DOW^  AND  BREAKS  HIS  CROWN ; 
AND  MARTHA  SPRING  HAS  A 
If  MBLE  AFTER. 

While  our  two  little  Golden 
Girls  lay  sleeping  that  night, 
twined  in  eaeb  other's  arms,  as 
their  habit  was,  wily  Daniel 
Euddock  began  to  spin  a  web 
around  them.  They  might  have 
been  two  gay  little  flies,  with 
bright  bodies  and  gauzy  wings, 
creatures  framed  for  sunlight  and 
calm,  and  he  a  greedy  ugly 
spider  making  the  snare  ready  for 
them,  although — as  is  the  spider's 
way — he  seemed  wholly  intent  on 
lawful  business.  One  wonders 
what  the  spider  thinks  of  himself. 
Does  he  ever  reflect,  '  I  am  a  blood- 
thirsty wretch,  living  on  weakness 
and  innocence  V  Or  does  his  self- 
knowledge  express  itself  in  this 
form,  '  I  am  a  highly  respectable 
and  laborious  member  of  society, 
and  integrity,  ingenuity,  and  in- 
dustry have,  made  my  fortune' 1 
Think  the  spider  what  he  may, 
Daniel  Euddock  never  once  sus- 
pected that  he  was  a  mean  scoun- 
drel. His  view  of  human  life  made 
it  a  game  of  skill,  where  one  player 
has  to  hold  his  own  against 
all  the  world.  Having  regard 
to  these  tremendous  odds,  Daniel 
Euddock  held  that,  in  certain  junc- 
tures of  the  game,  you  must  lie  to 
the  powerful,  cheat  the  wise, 
and  bully  the  feeble ;  and  in  this 
he  no  more  thought  himself  a 
wrongdoer,  than  a  soldier  con- 
siders himself  a  murderer  when 
he  sees  the  enemy  drop  to  the 
crack  of  his  rifle.  Daniel  judged 
that  he  was  rather  a  good  man 


on  the  whole.    The  fault  lay  in 
the  game,  not  in  the  player. 

Accordingly,  he  and  Beatrice 
strolled  over  to  Jerome  Dawe,  and 
the  harmonious  pair  executed  a 
kind  of  duet  of  flattery,  extolling 
the  mind,  the  face,  the  character, 
the  habits  of  their  dear  friend ;  al- 
ways managing  in  the  old  way  to  be 
tell-tales  upon  each  other ;  Daniel 
letting  Jerome  know  something 
which  Beatrice  had  said  the  night 
but  one  before,  Beatrice  protesting 
against  the  breach  of  confidence ; 
then  Beatrice,  in  laughing  revenge 
upon  her  husband,  declaring  that 
she  would  repeat  one  of  his  say- 
ings, which  she  did ,  in  spite  of  all  his 
expostulation.  Each  of  these  dis- 
closures went  to  show  that  Daniel 
and  Beatrice  believed,  in  their  in- 
most souls,  that  such  a  man  as 
Jerome  Dawe  never  had  lived 
before,  and  never  would  live 
Again.  Meanwhile,  Jerome  Dawe, 
inhaling  this  delightful  incense, 
became,  to  drop  into  a  mo- 
dem comparison,  very  like  a 
man  who  is  judiciously  treated 
with  laughing-gas.  His  spints 
rose  immensely.  He  laughed 
aloud.  He  slapped  his  knees  until 
his  palms  tingled  with  the  stroke. 
Altogether,  he  believed  himself 
to  be  a  pillar  of  manhood,  and 
that  these  two  people  were  forced, 
by  the  supremacy  of  his  character, 
to  gaze  up  at  him  as  they  did. 

It  was  a  picture.  The  tall 
imposing  elderly  gentleman,  with 
twinkling  eyes,  incessant  smiles, 
and  face  turning  about  with 
delighted  rapidity  from  flatterer 
to  flatterer.  The  handsome  wo- 
man, with  speech  as  soft  as 
oil,  and  not  a  solitary  de- 
faulting feature  to  show  that 
she  was  playing  a  part;  well- 
dressed,  easy  in  her  posture,  one 
white  soft  hand  caressing  the 
hand  of  Jerome,  so  naturally  that 
you  might  have  sworn  she  was 
doing   it  unconsciously :   Daniel 
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MmBelf,  crabbed,  cioaldng,  Tirith 
serpentine  Eubtlety  in  every  line 
of  his  hard  face,  fawning,  joking, 
and  sniggering  until,  at  the  wittiest 
points,  the  tops  of  his  shoulders 
touched  the  tips  of  his  ears. 

Daniel  at  last  rose  to  go.  His 
wife  looked  at  him  as  if  he  had 
forgotten  something;  but  as  he 
did  not  regar(>her  she  wisely  con- 
cluded that,^  for  some  good  reason 
of  his  own,  he  had  postponed 
the  business  of  the  night.  Jerome 
was  reluotant  to'  part  with  them, 
but  Daniel  said  they  must  go. 

'In  fact,'  he  said,  'we  only 
strolled  out  for  a  mouthful  of  air, 
as  I  had  been  in  the  house  all 
day.' 

'  And  for  somethiDg  more,'  his 
wife  added.  'Because  you  were 
tired  of  work,  and  tired  of  me, 
and  you  said,  ''Let  me  hear  one 
or  two  of  Jerome's  good  stories." ' 

*  Tired  of  you,  eh  V  cried  Je- 
lome,  enraptured  aAresh.  'And 
wanted  to  hear  one  of  my  good 
stories  %  Well,  perhaps  I  do  know 
a  good  story  or  two  !' 

'It's  your  memory,  you  see,' 
Daniel  said,  shaking  his  head  in 
hopeless  envy  of  that  prodigious 
faculty.     *  Good-night,  Jerome.' 

Daniel  was  half-way  down-stairs, 
and  Beatrice,  wondering  still  at 
his  policy,  had  said  her  own  good- 
night, when  Daniel  came  up 
again. 

'By  the  way,  I  quite  forgot, 
poor  Sally  is  very  ill.' 

'  Sally  r  exclaimed  Jerome. 
'  Why,  she  was  here  this  morn- 
ing.' 

'  She  won't  be  here  to-morrow 
morning,'  replied  Daniel,  with 
a  curious  blunt  air;  'and  she 
won't  be  here  the  morning  after 
that.  The  doctor  gives  a  bad 
account  of  her.  I  have  seen  it 
coming  on  for  a  long  time.  That 
woman  will  die,  Jerome !  Good- 
night, again.' 

Simple-minded  Daniel  began  to 


descend  the  stairs  again;  Sally 
Badger's  illness  being  obviously 
no  farther  concern  of  his,  except 
on  grounds  of  philanthropy  and 
relationship — Sally  being  a  hu- 
man being,  a  friend,  and  a  family 
connection. 

'  Stop  !  Daniel,  stop  !'  Jerome 
Dawe  called  out,  in  great  excite- 
ment. 'Don't  go  away  in  such 
a  hurry.  If  Sally  is  taken  ill  it 
will  be  a  serious  matter  for  me. 
I  must  talk  this  over.  I  must 
have  your  advice.' 

'  He  must  have  my  advice !'  cried 
Daniel,  from  a  dark  depth  of  the 
stair.  He  laid  emphasis  on  the 
pronouns  in  jocose  comparison  of 
his  own  mental  feebleness  with 
Jerome's  immeasurable  strength. 
'  My  advice  !  That  is  a  good  one  ! 
He,  he,  he  !  I  ought  not  to  laugh, 
though,  and  poor  SaUy  in  such 
danger.' 

Whether  at  this  point  Fate  in- 
serted a  twitch  of  conscience  or 
a  false  step  is  uncertain,  but  the 
event  is  simple  matter  of  history. 
Daniel  missed  his  footing;  and 
he  performed  the  remainder  of  the 
down- stairs  journey  with  amazing 
rapidity,  being  instantaneously 
heard  in  collision  with  various 
portions  of  the  wood  and  masonry ; 
and  finally  he  produced  sounds, 
as  if  he  were  sliding  across  the 
floor-cloth  ;  and  he  wound  up 
with  a  bump,  as  if  he  had  been 
skating. 

Through  accident,  or  from  ha- 
bits of  stinginess,  the  hall  lamp 
had  not  been  lighted;  and  now 
silence  and  darkness  reigned 
for  a  moment.  Then  a  door  was 
hastily  thrown  open  below,  and 
Martha  Spring,  with  a  candle 
in  her  hand,  rushed  upon  the 
scene.  It  appeared,  from  her 
movements,  that  this  learned  lady 
believed  the  noise  to  have  come 
from  overhead,  for  she  held  her 
candle  aloft,  and  looked  at  the 
ceiling.     This  being  so,  and  her 
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progress  being  rapid,  she  came 
upon  the  prostrate  body  of  Daniel 
before  lie  had  time  even  to  groan. 
Daniel,  moved  by  fear  of  being 
trampled  to  death,  seized  her  by 
the  leg,  which  was  descending 
upon  his  chest  like  a  steam  ham- 
mer. The  consequence  of  this 
purely  self- defensive  movement 
was  tJiat  Martha  swung  with  fear- 
ful velocity  downwards ;  the  candle- 
stick departed  into  the  air,  where  it 
performed  a  series  of  ^evolutions, 
and  finally  announced  the  return 
of  darkness  with  a  crash,  as  it  fell 
upon  the  floor ;  simultaneously  the 
falling  head  of  Martha  cracked 
against  the  fallen  head  of  Daniel, 
with  a  noise  as  if  two  wooden 
basins  had  met  in  mid-air,  and 
with  such  realistic  and  persistent 
optical  effects  upon  the  patients 
that  neither  of  them  had  the  least 
suspicion  that  the  candle  had 
gone  out. 

The  reign  of  silence  was  then 
renewed,  like  that  of  darkness, 
until  Beatrice,  flying  into  the 
drawing-room,  came  back  with  a 
light.  A  most  sorrowful  picture 
was  now  revealed.  Daniel  Kud- 
dock,  whose  reason  appeared  to 
have  taken  an  everlasting  flight, 
was  still  grasping  Martha  by  the 
ankle,  while  she,  on  her  part, 
.  struggled  fearfully,  being  well 
assured  that  she  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  burglar,  and  that  it  was  a 
question  of  life  and  death.  Even 
when  the  dim  candle-light  en- 
abled her  to  recognise  Daniel,  her 
conduct  was  still  governed  by  the 
conviction  that  he  had  deliberately 
planned  an  act  of  violence ;  and  be- 
tween DanieFs  anguish  and  Matty's 
indignation,  and  the  confusion  of 
their  joint  faculties,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  in  a  few  seconds  the 
two  would  have  been  cuffing  and 
scratching  each  other,  had  not 
Jerome  Dawe  by  this  time  de^ 
scended  to  the  scene.  Like  all 
blockheads,  Jerome  Dawe  enjoyed 


the  minor  miBfortunes  of  his 
friends,  and  indeed  he  was  not 
greatly  to  blame  for  bursting  into 
a  loud  laugh  at  the  spectacle 
which  lay  at  his  feet.  He  touched 
Martha  with  his  foot  in  a  facetious 
way. 

*  Well  done,  Matty,  I  declare !' 
he  said.  'Daniel,  my  boy,  you 
tripped  her  up  cleverly.  You 
never  went  down-stairs  faster  than 
that  in  your  life  T 

Daniel  rose,  not  particularly 
soothed  by  observing  that  even 
his  wife  smiled  at  his  woful  ap- 
pearance. Matty,  whose  temper 
was  acrimonious,  got  upon  her 
feet  with  difficulty,  and  eyed  about 
her,  as  if  looking  for  some  one 
with  whom  she  might  safely  en- 
gage in  battle.  But  Daniel  and 
Matty,  like  many  incensed  per- 
sons of  greater  figure,  were  forced 
to  smother  their  rage  in  their  own 
breasts ;  and  at  last,  by  exquisite 
efibrts,  each  managed  to  squeeze 
out  a  smile. 

This  deplorable  accident  need 
'not  have  been  described,  only  that 
it  passed  into  the  action  of  this 
history.  The  four  stood  in  the 
passage,  Jerome  Dawe,  Daniel  and 
Beatrice  Euddock,  and  Martha 
Spring,  the  latter  being  allowed 
to  remain  as  some  compensa- 
tion for  the  indignities  she  had 
sufiered.  The  talk  soon  turned 
on  the  illness  of  Sally  Badger, 
and  the  probable  consequences 
of  that  catastrophe.  Hereupon 
Daniel  Euddock  became  civil  to 
Martha  Spring,  and  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  accident,  which,  as 
a  feat  of  representation,  cannot 
be  too  highly  praised,  he  gradu- 
ally opened  out,  before  Jerome 
and  Martha,  a  well-articulated 
scheme  for  the  defeat  of  Sally 
Badger  and  the  capture  of  the 
Golden  Girls.  This  scheme  Daniel 
represented  as  coming  into  his 
head,  bit  by  bit,  while  they  talked ; 
in  reality  it  had  been  long  and 
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well  prepared.  Jerome  listened 
irith  his  air  of  pompous  pro- 
fundity. Matty  devoured  the 
whole  greedily,  and  grinned  in 
silent  recognition  of  the  speaker's 
cleverness.  Daniel  hooped  his 
shoulders,  and  crossed  finger  upon 
finger,  and  croaked  as  if  he  were 
a  human  raven;  Beatrice  stood 
hy,  hland,  handsome,  dangerous. 
A  quartet,  reader,  a  quartet ! 

And  still  in  each  other's  inno- 
cent arms,  unconscious  and  peace- 
ful, the  little  Golden  Girls  lay 
sleeping. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

IN  WHICH  SIMPLE  SAMUEL  MEETS  A 
DANIEL  WHO  LETS  HIM  TASTE 
HIS  WARE. 

Sally  Badger  was  very  ill. 
Her  labours,  her  anxiety,  and  the 
poverty  which  aggravated  all  she 
went  through,  had  so  lowered  her 
system  that  she  sank  into  a  fever, 
&om  which  her  doctor  prognosti- 
cated the  worst.  She  lay  half 
unconscious;  but  whenever  she 
roused  out  of  stupor  her  talk  was 
business,  the  children,  the  new 
house,  the  furniture,  and  how  soon 
she  must  get  about  again  I  Only 
once  or  twice  she  added  gloomily, 

'That  is,  if  I  ever  get  about 
again  at  alL' 

How  unprotected  are  poor  peo- 
ple from  nusfortunes  of  every 
kind !  The  same  penury  which 
had  sloped  poor  Sally's  way  down 
to  this  fever,  had  also  left  her 
affairs  dangerously  open  to  the 
sinister  plots  of  Daniel  Ruddock. 
Poor  SsJly  had  not  ten  pounds  of 
ready  cash  in  the  whole  world. 
To  furnish  her  new  house  she  had 
been  under  the  necessity  of  draw- 
ing heavily  upon  Jerome  Dawe ; 
that  is,  *she  bad  asked  him  to 
advance  certain  portions  of  the 
allowance  which  he  proposed  to 


make  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Golden  Girls.  This  advance  he  had 
promised,  but  the  money  was  not 
yet  paid,  and,  in  fact,  the  furniture 
had  been  bought,  and  the  new 
house  had  been  taken,  partly  in 
the  great  name  of  Jerome  Dawe. 
Sally's  payments  were  often  be- 
hind, and  she  would  have  found 
it  hard  to  get  anything  like  large 
credit  in  Middleborough.  Thus 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  house  and 
the  furniture  were  in  a  manner 
under  the  control  of  Jerome 
Dawe ;  and  Daniel  Ruddock,  who 
well  knew  this,  saw  here  an  avenue 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  great 
design. 

First  of  all  Daniel  shuf^ed  off 
to  Samuel  Badger,  and,  with  a 
face  of  the  utmost  concern,  made 
inquiries  about  Sally,  winding  up 
this  way, 

'As  the  now  house  is  ready, 
Samuel,  and  as  quiet  is  so  es- 
.  sential  for  Sally,  do  you  not  think 
that  the  children — Mildred  and 
Violet,  I  mean — ought  to  be  moved 
in)  Mrs.  Spring  will  take  charge 
of  them  till  Sally  is  well  again.' 

*  Upon  my  word,'  Samuel  Bad- 
ger exclaimed,  'that  is  the  cleverest 
suggestion  I  have  ever  heard.  It 
shall  be  done.  Sally  will  be  so 
much  obliged  to  you.  I  will  go 
and  tell  Sally  at  once.' 

'  Stay  a  moment,'  cried  Daniel, 
catching  the  tail  of  his  coat  in 
great  trepidation.  '  If  I  were  you 
I  should  not  mention  it  to  Sadly. 
Sick  people  worry  so.  Do  not 
give  Sally  the  least  idea  of  what 
you  are  doing.' 

*  Upon  my  word,'  exclaimed 
simple  Samuel  again,  'this  is  a 
cleverer  suggestion  than  the  other. 
I  shall  not  let  Sally  know  the 
children  have  gone  out  of  the 
house.' 

So  that  very  afternoon  the 
Golden  Girls  were  conveyed  to 
the  new  house,  which  was  glowing 
with  fires,  and  looking  very  com. 
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fortable ;  and  Martha  Spring  stood 
in  the  doorway,  already  in  her 
own  fancy  the  mistress  of  that 
proud  abode.  Aa  Mildred  entered, 
the  engaging  virgin  caught  her, 
and  adminstered  a  hug  which 
she  thought  would  be  agreeable 
to  the  child. 

'  Let  me  go  !*  cried  Mildred 
furiously ;  and  extricating  herself, 
she  stamped  in  the  hall  with 
passion.  *How  dare  you  touch 
me,  you  horrid  old  woman! 
Are  you  another  servant  V 

Martha  released  the'  little  girl, 
greatly  amazed  and  incensed  at 
her  boldness.  Inly  she  vowed 
that  when  her  authority  heui  been 
fully  established  she  would  pay 
this  impudent  miss  handsomely 
for  her  insulting  behaviour.  At 
present  mies  seemed  to  have  the 
best  of  it,  for,  wheeling  imperi- 
ously round  as  Violet  came  up  in 
her  maid's  arms,  Mildred  called  out, 

'Little,  see  that  woman  does  not 
touch  Miss  Violet  T 

And  this  fairy  compress  walked 
into  the  dining-room,  the  door 
of  which  lay  open,  while  Martha 
Spring  stood  in  the  passage^ 
clenching  her  fists  as  if  she  were 
a  prize-fighter. 

At  that  moment  Daniel  Ruddock 
was  seen  coming  up  the  gravel 
walk,  and  immediately  Martha 
flew  to  meet  him,  and  the  excel- 
lent couple  became  absorbed  in 
conversation. 

'  See  how  advantageous  your 
position  is,  Martha,'  said  DanieL 
*  It  is  not  every  woman  I  would 
have  done  this  for.  l^or  any 
woman  except  yourself.  Mat 
And  why  youl  Because  I  love 
you,  Matty)  Because  I  love 
you  better  than  myself,  eh, 
Matty  1  Not  a  bit  of  it  I'  cried 
Daniel  frankly.  '  I  do  it  because 
I  want  your  help,  and  you  want 
mine.  And  we  can  each  trust 
each  other,  because  we  each  want 
each    other.     0  Matty,  that  is 


the  foundation  for  true  friendship, 
believe  me.  And  what  would 
life  be  without  friendship  1  A 
wilderness,  Matty,  a  howling 
wilderness!  See  what  a  posi- 
tion yours  is.  You  have  not 
even  to  give  up  Mr.  Dawe's  situa- 
tion. Only  two  minutes'  walk 
betwe^a  the  two  houses!  Tou 
can  do  your  housekeeping  over 
there ;  then  on  with  your  bonnet 
and  shawl,  or  in  damp  weather 
take  your  umbrella,  and  here  you 
are  for  the  arrangements  in  the 
morning.  The  walking  will  do 
you  good,  Matty — the  little  bit 
of  walking.  Walking  is  so  good 
for  the  wholesomes.  It  will  add 
years  to  your  life.  And  you  will 
have  these  children  for  ten  years, 
or  more  if  you  play  your  cards 
well,  and  then,  whatever  hap- 
pens, Matty,  you  wiU  be  a  rich 
woman ;  and  riches,  Matty,  riches, 
what  is  life  without  riches  )  An- 
other wilderness,  Matty,  howling 
louder  than  the  first  one.* 

'That  eldest  girl  is  a  little 
viper,'  said  Matty  vindictively. 
'  If  it  was  only  safe,  I  would — * 

*  It  will  be  safe  soon.  Mat,' 
Daniel  replied,  with  a  soothing 
and  hopeful  air.  *  Perfectly  safe. 
Only  not  just  yet.  You  may  do 
many  a  thing  when  you  are  in 
the  saddle  which  could  not  be 
done  when  you  have  only  got 
your  foot  in  the  stirrup,  and 
many  a  kick  that  would  knock 
you  off  before  you  get  on — you 
know  what  I  mean — when  you 
are  well  mounted  only  makes  the 
gallop  pleasanter.' 

*  Very  well ;  I'll  wait,'  Mtftty" 
remarked  grimly,  '  till  I'm  in  the 
saddle.' 

'Do  so,  Matty.  Now  mind, 
you  must  keep  Mr.  Dawe  up  to 
it.  The  business  part — the  house 
letting,  the  furniture — I  shall 
manage.  It  must  be  your  part  to 
see  that  Mrs.  Badger  never  sets 
foot  on  that  brass;'  Daniel  pointed 
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toihethieBhold.  'Bememl)er,oiice 
she  sets  her  foot  on  that  brass  joa 
will  be  dished,  and  I  will  be  dished, 
in  hct  everybody  will  be  dished. 
I  am  now  speaking  on  the  snppo- 
sition  that  Mrs.  Badger  recovers ; 
if  it  should  please  Providence 
not  to  bless  the  means  used  for 
her  restoration' — Daniel  looked 
serious  here — *  why  then,  Matty, 
all  our  anxiety  will  be  over.' 

^I  am  not  afraid  of  Mrs. 
Badger,'  said  Martha  defiantly. 
^  Sally  Badger !'  she  gave  an  in- 
solent laugh,  '  I  shall  be  one  too 
many  for  her,  I  promise  you.' 

*  WeU,  if  you  are  going  to  be  one 
too  many  for  Mrs.  Badger,'  re- 
torted Daniel,  with  a  serious  air, 
'  yon  must  be  at  least  thirteen  to 
b^^  with,  for  she  would  match 
any  dozen  women  I  ever  met.' 

'Leave  Sally  Badger  to  me,' 
replied  Matty.  She  found  an  in- 
solent pleasure  in  this  freedom 
with  the  name. 

*You  may  talk  to  her  out  of 
the  window,'  said  Daniel,  rather 
uneasy,  it  seemed,  at  his  con- 
federate's self-confidence.  ^  But 
once  you  open  the  door  to  her — 
However,  Matty,'  he  added,  break- 
ing off  with  a  new  thought,  *  one 
thuig  is  certain — she  can't  come 
here  for  long  enough  yet.' 

'  What  does  my  master  say  to 
all  this  f  asked  Martha^  changing 
the  conversation.  'Is  he  agree- 
able f 

*  Partly  he  is,'  replied  Daniel, 
'  altogether  he  will  be.  We 
have  to  manage  that;  you  and 
me,  Mai  And  I  have  asked 
him  to  look  in  and  meet 
me  here  this  afternoon,  about 
this  hour.  Why,  Mat,  as  sure  as  I 
Uve,  there  comes  his  hat !  Kow 
mind,  Matty,  we  must  persuade 
Mr.  Dawe.  Yon  know  what  I 
mean.  We  must  manage  him. 
We  understand  each  other,  and 
we  are  useful  to  each  other,  are 
we  not)  Matty — you  and  me  V 


CHAPTER  XVni. 

IN  WHICH  JEROME  DAWE,  DANIEL 
BUDDOOK,  AND  MARTHA  SPRING 
BOAR  WITH  LAUaaTBR. 

Had  there  been  any  spectators 
of  classical  education  to  consider 
Mr.  Jerome  Dawe  as  he  walked 
with  stately  step  up  the  garden, 
these,  marking  his  awful  visage, 
his  magnificent  head,  his  world- 
subduing  stride,  and  the  roll  of 
his  commanding  voice,  might  have 
pronounced  him  a  good  modem 
image  of  the  thundering  Jove  of 
heathen  times.  And  if  —  as  is 
perfectly  possible — the  thunder- 
ing Jove  of  heathen  times  was 
little  better  than  a  pompous  im- 
postor, whose  grand  display  of 
parts  was  a  sham  and  a  deceit 
played  off  on  mankind,  the  in- 
structed spectator  would  have 
judged  the  image  absolutely  per- 
fect. In  fact,  when  Mr.  Jerome 
Dawe  rested  Shakespeare  in  the 
gravel,  and  inclined  the  weight  of 
his  body  thereon,  and  gazed  round 
him  with  an  air  of  majestic  con- 
templation, he  might  have  been 
Olympian  Jove  modernised,  in 
stockings  and  breeches  and  a 
frilled  shirt,  with  a  trace  of  snuff 
on  the  front  of  his  waistcoat  to 
complete  the  illusion. 

'Daniel,  my  boy,'  said  the 
Olympian  Jove,  with  a  movement 
as  if  he  meant  to  recover  his  per- 
pendicular, and,  having  done  so, 
poke  Daniel  in  the  ribs  with 
Shakespeare,  Hhis  is  a  pretty 
sort  of  place.  Sally  has  lighted 
on  her  feet.' 

*SaUy!  Ha!  ha!  ha!'  cried 
Daniel,  suddenly  struck  with  a 
droll  fancy,  and  making  abrupt 
movements  of  his  body  as  he 
laughed,  until,  between  his  action 
and  Idle  sound  he  sent  forth,  he 
produced  the  general  effect  of  a 
sawyer  going  through  a  knotty 
plank.  <  S^y  !  Yes ;  I  see. 
Ha  I  ha  !  ha  !' 
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'Daniel/  said  Jerome  Dawe 
Bolenmlj,  '  I  hope  your  reason  is 
not  affected.' 

'  Ha  1  ha !  ha  T  cried  Daniel 
again.  '  He  hopes  my  reason  is 
not  affected!  His  ain't,  that's 
cock-sure.' 

'Matty/  said  Jerome  Dawe, 
taming  to  his  housekeeper  with 
some  concern,  'can  yoo* explain 
thisf 

He  pointed  Shakespeare  at 
Daniel  Buddock  as  if  he  were  a 
lecturer  and  Daniel  a  subject 

'Explain  it)'  replied  Martha 
Spring,  tittering ;  '  not  L  How 
should  I  know  the  goings  on  you 
two  have  between  yourselves  V 

Martha  Sprmg  burst  out  laugh- 
ing after  this  playful  rejoinder; 
and  Jerome  himself,  looking 
grave  and  full  of  wonder  for  a 
moment,  as  well  he  might,  suf- 
fered his  features  to  relax,  and  at 
last  broke  into  a  knowing  smile. 

'  You  call  me  a  clever  fellow  at 
a  joke,  Daniel  7'  he  said. '  A  down- 
right'clever  fellow  at  a  joke,  eh?' 

Jerome  Dawe  put  this  question 
not  because  he  had  the  faintest 
idea  what  the  joke  was,  but  be- 
cause he  was  unwilling  to  lose 
praise  from  any  source.  '  Honestly 
now,  a  real  laughable  joke,  eh, 
Danf 

Daniel  began  laughing  him- 
self, and  Martha  joined  in, 
and  finally  Jerome  Dawe  himself 
brought  up  the  rear  with  a  tre- 
mendous peal  of  self-approving 
mirth.  The  three  stood  thus, 
laughing  one  against  the  other 
like  buffo  singers.  Jerome  Dawe 
felt  that  the  louder  and  longer 
the  laughter,  the  greater  the 
testimony  to  his  power  as  a  mirth 
producer ;  so  he  resolved  to  en- 
courage the  others,  and  went  on 
laughing,  peal  after  peal,  and 
Daniel  Buddock  was  forced  to  fol- 
low on  until  he  could  laugh  no 
more. 

This   prologue    having    been 


finished  and  gravity  resumed, 
Daniel  proceeded,  with  infinite 
audacity,  to  tell  Jerome  that 
he  had  perceived  —  and  that 
Martha,  who  still  stood  with  them, 
had  also  perceived — that  the  two 
girls  were  to  be  removed  from  the 
charge  of  Sally  Badger,  and 
handed  over  to  Mrs.  Sprang. 
That  a  more  suitable  arrange- 
ment the  wit  of  man  could 
not  have  devised:  That  this 
house  and  its  furniture  were,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  the  pro- 
perty of  Jerome  Dawe.  That 
Sally  was  too  poor  to  be  able  to 
object  practically  to  the  arrange- 
ment. That  in  any  case  her 
recovery  was  uncertain.  That 
Martha  would  still  be  able  to 
retain  her  post  as  housekeeper  in 
the  establishment  of  Jerome  him- 
self. That  the  girls  would  be 
truly  happy  under  the  regulation 
of  that  excellent  creature,  Martha 
— he  would  say  it  twice  before 
her  face — that  excellent  creature, 
Martha  I  That  a  better  woman,  a 
more  refined  being,  amore  motherly 
individual,  a  more  entertaining 
and  naturally  genteel  person  than 
Martha  Spring  did  not  walk  upon 
this  earth.  That  it  was  to  Daniel 
a  great  effort  to  say  all  this  in  her 
presence.  But  that  where  duty 
called  Daniel,  Daniel  always  an- 
swered duty.  Finally,  tlmt  the 
whole  of  this  arrangement,  which, 
for  sagacity,  feur  surpassed  or- 
dinary human  skill,  was  devised 
by  Jerome  Dawe  himself,  alone 
and  unaided;  a  man  who  could 
plan  his  secret,  and  then  step 
calmly  into  affairs,  and  execute 
his  designs  without  any  apparent 
effort. 

From  first  to  last,  this  men- 
dacious address  ,was  delivered 
with  the  most  staggering  effron- 
tery, and  Martha  Spring  acted  as 
choruSi  coming  in  at  the  end  of 
every  paragraph  with  a  fervent 
expression  of  assent.   Only,  when 
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Daniel  spoke  of  her  own  virtues, 
the  accomplished  lady  blashed 
with  honourable  shame;  and  when 
he  began  a  second  paragraph  of 
panegyric,  she  yielded  to  the 
promptings  of  her  natural  viva- 
city, and  said  to  Daniel  Euddock, 
*  Gk)  along,  do  !*  an  address  which 
she  enforced  by  a  lady -like  dig  in 
the  ribs,  which  dig  being  delivered 
in  a  moment  of  exalted  feeling, 
and  being,  by  the  finger  of  Fate, 
directed  to  a  sensitive  part,  made 
Daniel  sore  for  a  week.  How- 
ever, with  this  exception,  the 
entire  performance  was  got 
through  with  great  success,  and 
Jerome  Dawe  was  half  con- 
vinced that  he  had  really  made 
this  fine  arrangement  in  the 
secresy  of  his  own  capacious 
head ! 

'Come  in,  then,'  cried  he. 
'Come  into  the  house.  Let  us 
see  how  the  children  are  getting 
on.' 


CHAPTEE  XIX. 

IN  WHICH  A  YOUNG  OHILD  AND  A 
SICK  WOMAN  ABB  MORE  THAN  A 
MATCH  FOR  TWO  KNAVES  AND  A 
FOOL. 

Into  the  house  they  came. 
And  turning  into  the  dining- 
room,  they  found  Mildred  with 
her  maid,  and  little  Violet  lying 
fatigued  on  a  sofa.  Mildred  was 
engaged  in  an  argument  with  the 
woman. 

'  When  is  Mrs.  Badger  coming 
here  V  she  asked,  in  a  passionate 
voice.  'little!  you  must  tell 
me.' 

'  Mrs.  Badger  is  very  ill,  miss,' 
Little  replied.  She  here  gave  a 
knowing  look  at  Martha  Spring, 
for  the  two  were  already  friends, 
and  Little  knew  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  wind.  '  I  know 
nothing  much  about  Mrs.  Badger 
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— and  I  care  less,  miss,'  she 
added,  with  a  curious  desire  to  be 
impudent  towards  Mrs.  Badger 
and  humble  to  her  young  mistress 
in  the  same  breath. 

Mr.  Jerome  Dawe  entered  the 
room  at  this  moment,  and  Mildred 
marched  up  to  him,  with  erect  step 
and  clear  resolute  eyes.  She  spoke, 
however,  with  respect,  for  not 
only  did  she  know  that  Jerome 
Dawe  was  her  guardian,  but  there 
was  in  his  manner  something 
which  the  high-bred  child  re- 
cognised as  of  a  higher  note 
than  the  behaviour  of  the  rest. 

*  I  want  to  know,  if  you  please,' 
she  said,  'when  Mrs.  Badger  is 
coming  to  this  house  V 

'  Eeally,  child,'  replied  Jerome 
Dawe,  '  that  is  what  nobody  can 
say.     She  is  so  very  ill,  you  see.' 

'  Does  Mrs.  Badger  know  that 
Violet  and  I  have  come  to  this 
house?'  the  child  asked,  with 
remarkable  energy  and  sharpness. 

Two  replies  came  in  the  same 
breath. 

'  Of  course  she  knows  aU  about 
it.' 

So  said  Daniel  Eaddock. 

'Mrs  Badger  does  not  know 
you  have  come  to  this  house.' 

So  said  Jerome  Dawe. 

This  coincidence  of  truth  and 
falsehood  was  a  little  embarrass- 
ing, especially  to  Daniel  Euddock ; 
but  as,  by  education  and  habit,  he 
was  thoroughly  used  to  lying,  and 
not  altogether  unaccustomed  to 
being  found  out,  he  managed  to 
add,  with  tolerable  composure, 

'  I  meant  to  say  Mrs.  Badger 
does  not  know.' 

Mildred  stood  in  the  centre  of 
the  room  with  her  tall  slender 
frame,  and  fearless  face,  a  splendid 
specimen  of  a  little  patrician ;  and 
Violet,  with  her  wondering  eyes 
set  on  her  sister,  made  a  most 
striking  contrast.  Bound  the  two 
children  all  these  deceitful  plot- 
ting people  were  grouped,  and  not 
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one  of  them  ashamed  at  what 
they  felt  or  saw. 

<I  think,'  Mildred  said,  look- 
ing at  Jerome  Dawe,  *if  you 
please,  we  will  go  back  to  Mis. 
Badger's  house.' 

Now,  it  was  not  in  Jerome's 
nature  to  make  decisive  replies ; 
and  in  answer  to  this  he  only 
said, 

*  Well,  Mildred— we  shall  see— 
we  shall  see  what  can  be  done.' 

This  evasive  answer  led  to  a 
complication.  For  Daniel  Kud- 
dock  began  to  fear  that  the  whole 
plot  might  fail,  and  resolved  by 
bolder  strokes  to  make  an  end  of 
opposition. 

*  You  have  got  to  stay  in  this 
house,  little  missy !'  he  said. 
^Mrs.  Badger  is  nobody  here, 
and  you  must  do  what  you  are 
bid.' 

It  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  the 
child  regarding  this  creeping  fel- 
low with  a  look  of  courage  and 
disdain  quite  beyond  her  years. 
Even  Daniel  felt  uncomfortable, 
and  wished  the  affair  over. 

*  You  have  no  right  to  speak 
to  me,'  Mildred  said  imperiously. 
Then  she  turned  again  to  Jerome 
Dawe. 

'We  are  to  go  back  to  Mrs. 
Badger,  are  we  not  1  You  want 
to  go,  don't  you,  Violet  V 

"Violet  with  her  wondering  eyes 
still  fixed  on  her  sister's  face,  and 
too  timid  to  speak  aloud,  made  a 
movement  of  her  lips  for  yes. 

'She  says  yes,'  Mildred  cried 
eagerly.  *  We  both  want  to  go 
back.  0,  we  are  to  go  back,  are 
we  not  V 

This  was  addressed  to  Jerome 
Dawe,  and  Daniel,  now  seriously 
afraid  that  all  his  labours  might 
be  undone  by  the  spirit  of  the 
child,  caught  her  by  the  wrist, 
and,  in  an  angry  voice,  said, 

*  You  are  only  a  baby,  you ! 
You  must  do  what  you  are  told, 
little  missy  !  do  you  hear  V 


Mildred  wrested  her  hand  out 
of  his  rude  grasp,  and,  with  a 
cheek  on  fire,  she  looked  at  him, 
irresolute  for  a  moment. 

'  I  know  what  to  do,'  she  said 
at  last.  'I  remember  what 
mamma  did  once.' 

She  walked  to  the  bell  and 
rang  it,  and  then,  looking  at  the 
group  again,  and  seeing  her  maid, 

'Little,'  she  said,  'show  that 
person  out.' 

She  indicated  Daniel  Kuddock 
with  a  queen-like  wave  of  her  hand, 
and  so  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
amazed  group,  every  one  of  whom 
was  too  mean  to  be  struck  by  the 
ludicrous  side  of  the  scene.  For 
a  moment,  Mildred  stood  with 
her  hand  raised,  and  Violet  was 
just  beginning  to  cry  for  fear,  and 
even  Daniel  was  checked.  But 
he  roused  himself,  and  now,  with 
direct  brutality  and  consciousness 
of  strength,  he  called  out, 

'  You  minx  !  You  saucy  girl ! 
You  shall  see  who  is  your  master.' 

But  little  Mildred  was  not  to 
be  left  any  longer  to  struggle 
alone. 

As  Daniel  Kuddock  advanced  to- 
wards her,  the  door  of  the  room  was 
suddenly  flung  open,  and  stagger- 
ing, rather  than  walking,  Sally 
Badger  herself  came  in  upon  them. 
Fever  was  in  her  face,  and  her 
whole  look  was  death-like,  and  so 
thunderstruck  were  all  the  group 
as,  with  an  unearthly  gaze,  she 
looked  round  upon  them,  that  no 
one  saw  Margaret  Alexander,  who 
followed  her  cousin  into  the  room, 
and  stood  in  the  background 
silent. 

'Who — has  dared — ^has  dared 
to  do  this?'  asked  Sally  Badger, 
delivering  her  question  with  an 
emphasis  which  was  the  more 
terrible  from  the  very  fact  that 
she  was  visibly  struggling  against 
mortal  weakness. 

She  looked  upon  them  all,  and 
no  one  dared  to  speak ;  only  little 
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Mildied  walked  to  her  side,  and, 
taking  her  hand, 

'  O  Mrs.  Badger,'  she  said,  in  a 
low  voice, '  I  am  so  glad  you  have 
come.' 

*  Who  has  dared  to  do  it  V  de- 
manded Sally  again ;  and,  with  the 
fever  hlazing  on  her  cheek,  the 
awful  light  in  her  eyes,  and  the 
tremor  of  her  frame,  she  was  in- 
deed a  terrihle  spectacle. 

Nohody  spoke.  Then,  with  ter- 
rific rapidity,  Sally  turned  round 
on  Daniel  Euddock,  and  stretched 
out  her  thin  shaking  hand : 

*  Uncle  Jerome  did  not  do  this  !' 
she  said.  *  It  is  you,  you  plotting, 
skulking  reptile !' 

Daniel  Ruddock,  in  his  early 
days,  had  often  faced  women  des- 
perate through  poverty  and  op- 
pression, and  he  knew  that  their 
rage  is  invariably  too  great  for 
their  strength.  So  now,  embold- 
ened by  the  very  intensity  of 
affairs,  he  resolved  to  stamp  Sally 
down  and  win  the  day  by  force. 

*  I  did,'  he  replied.  '  You  ain't 
fit  to  take  charge  of  those  girls ; 
nobody  is  fit,  except  Mrs.  Spring. 
And  they  are  going  to  be  taken 
off  your  hands,  and  this  house  too, 
and  Mrs.  Spring  will  manage  them 
from  this  day !' 

*  Wnishel'  Sally  asked,  with  a 
sudden  quietude,  which  Daniel 
understood  to  signify  an  onset  of 
weaknes&  *  Matty  ! — she  ! — will 
she  ? — indeed  !' 

*  Yes,'  replied  Daniel,  growing 
milder  for  policy's  sake  now  that 
his  point  was  about  to  be  gained. 
*  It  is  kindly  meant  to  you,  Sally. 
Y'ou  ought  to  be  in  your  bed.  It 
is  all  kindly  meant.  We  must 
do  our  duty  by  everybody,  and  of 
course  you  cannot  attend  to  those 
young  girls.  Now  you  go  home 
and  go  to  bed,  Sally,  and  cover 
np  warm,  and  take  something  hot. 
It's  as  much  as  your  life's  worth 
is  this  walk,  you  know  !' 

*  Will  you  listen  to  me  V  cried 


Sally,  with  a  feeble  fierceness  that 
was  dreadful  to  see.  *  I  have  made 
arrangements  for  the  children.  I 
have  provided  a  protector  for  them.' 
^  The  protector  is  Jerome's  busi- 
ness,' remarked  Daniel,  growing 
angry  again.  '  Jerome  can  provide 
protectors  for  himself.' 

*  Hold  your  tongue !'  retorted 
Sally  fiercely.  *  Uncle,'  she  said, 
turning  to  Jerome  Da  we,  *  I  have 
asked  Margarat,  and  she  is  going 
to  take  charge  of  the  house  and 
the  children  for  the  present.' 

Daniel  leaped  with  surprise. 
Till  now  he  had  not  observed 
Margaret  Alexander,  but,  looking 
round,  he  saw  her  calm  face  and 
composed  attitude,  and  he  knew 
that  all  was  lost.  Sally  had  chosen 
her  ally  well.  Margaret  Alex- 
ander was  at  this  moment  irre- 
sistible. Jerome  neither  could  nor 
would  refuse  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment. Crafty  Daniel  was  utterly 
and  hopelessly  beaten,  and  he 
knew  it ;  and,  with  a  murderous 
malice  in  his  heart,  he  stood  biting 
his  nails  and  trying  to  cover  his 
rage  and  disappointment.  And 
supple  Martha  Spring,  knowing 
how  matters  would  turn,  resolved 
to  extricate  herself  from  the  com- 
plication. 

*  It's  very  kind  of  you,  ma'am,' 
she  said,  fawning  upon  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander ;  *  I  am  sure  the  young  ladies 
will  like  it.' 

This  was  the  finishing  stroke 
for  Daniel  Ruddock.  He  realised 
with  renewed  rage  that  his  mean 
confederate  was  leaving  him  to 
bear  alone  the  disgrace  and  the 
vexation  of  the  position. 

*  What  do  you  say,  Jerome  V 
asked  Sally,  now  in  a  breaking 
voice.  *  You  have  confidence  in 
Margaret,  have  you  not  V 

*  Perfect  confidence !  perfect 
confidence !'  replied  that  great 
man.  '  Nothing  can  be  better.  I 
am  satisfied ;  Matty  is  satisfied  ; 
and — ^and— and  Daniel  is  satisfied!* 
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'In  that  case/  Sally  Badger 
said,  with  a  last  effort,  '  we  had 
better  get  home.  This  has  been 
too  much  for  me.  You  can  all — 
you  can — all — go.' 

And  at  this  word  Sally  Badger 
sank  down  swooning  in  the  centre 
of  the  floor. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

IN  WHICH  IB  DBSOBIBED  A  KOST 
EXTRAORDINART  MEETING  OF 
PHARISEE  AND  PUBLICAN  IN  THE 
STRAND,  LONDON,  W.O. 

It  was  three  o'clock  one  dull 
afternoon,  and  a  young  gentleman 
was  walking  down  the  Strand. 
Many  other  gentlemen,  old  and 
young,  were  doing  the  same,  but 
our  eyes  follow  this  one  in  par- 
ticular. 

He  was  of  small  stature,  and 
the  word  diminutive  would  well 
describe  him;  for  not  only  was 
his  height  stunted,  but  his  feet 
were  small,  his  hands  almost  wo- 
man-sized, and  his  features  curi- 
ously minute.  We  often  see  men 
of  short  stature,  who,  by  breadth 
of  shoulder,  strength  of  limb,  or 
bigness  of  head,  make  up  for  de- 
ficiency of  height  j  but  this  young 
fellow  was,  throughout,  a  minia- 
ture. His  face  was  finical,  not  to 
be  impressed  with  any  vigorous 
emotion.  You  could  fancy  the 
lad  dancing  prettily,  or  perhaps 
writing  poetry,  or  composing 
songs ;  but  the  greater  activities, 
the  more  forcible  deeds  of  man- 
kind, were  not  for  his  handling. 

Gracefully  enough  he  made  his 
way  through  the  crowd,  with  an 
occasional  bow  of  apology  as  he 
jostled  a  passer-by,  or  was  jostled 
himself.  He  was  dressed  with 
much  care,  and,  though  his  steps 
were  bent  eastward,  his  dress  and 
tie  and  gloves  were  of  the  fashion 
of  the  West-end.    There  was  no- 


thing of  the  City  about  this  fine 
young  man. 

WhUe  he  thus  pursued  his  way 
eastward,  another  young  fellow 
was  coming  westward,  on  the  same 
side  of  the  street.  He  was  a 
striking  contrast  to  our  beau.  Mo- 
derately tall,  of  broad  strong  build, 
and  with  a  manly  step,  so  he 
walked  along.  It  was  a  good  face 
too,  one  would  say,  with  latent 
humour  in  it,  kindliness,  and  can- 
dour; but  the  marks  of  dissipa- 
tion were  plainer  than  anything 
else.  Besides,  the  young  man's 
dress  was  shabby  and  disordered, 
as  if  he  had  put  it  on  hastily;  his 
hat  was  dusty  and  unbrushed ;  he 
carried  a  rough  stick  in  his  hand; 
and  altogether  his  appearance  was 
disreputable.  With  a  look  of 
recklessness  and  uneasiness  oddly 
mingled,  and  with  eyes  cast  upon 
the  ground,  this  youth  made  his 
way  along,  and  whomsoever  he 
jostled  or  whoever  jostled  him,  he 
held  his  way  straightforward,  and 
noticed  nothing. 

In  a  few  seconds  our  trim  little 
beau,  whose  eyes  were  all  about 
him,  spied  this  other  advancing 
towards  him ;  and  the  beau,  by 
one  or  two  expressive  movements, 
made  it  quite  plain  that  he  wished 
to  escape  notice.  He  glanced 
across  the  street  to  measure  the 
possibilities  of  flight;  but  a  great 
van  was  passing  and  the  way  was 
muddy,  and,  casting  a  fond  look 
at  his  nether  attire,  he  decided 
that  this  movement  could  not  bo 
effected.  "Next  he  hoped  to  pass 
boldly  by  unseen,  and  this  he 
had  nearly  done,  when  our  shabby 
figure  raiaed  his  eyes  and  ex- 
claimed, 

*  Eugene  I' 

And  Eugene  Ruddock,  with  ob- 
vious discomfort,  replied, 

'  How  are  you,  Sholto  f 

In  spite  of  Sholto's  shabby  and 
dissipated  look,  there  was  in  his 
greeting  a  taking  frankness.    He 
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was  glad  to  see  an  old  friend; 
glad,  with  that  ready  pleasure 
which  shows  a  warm  and  com- 
panionable nature.  It  never  struck 
Sholto  that  he  was  such  a  disreput- 
able figure.  These  honest  hearty 
folks  never  do  understand  when 
they  are  not  wanted.  Spruce  Eu- 
gene could  not  refrain  from  consi- 
dering his  friend's  discreditable 
exterior,  and  he  did  so  with  such 
unconscious  openness  that  had 
Sholto  been  observing  and  sensi- 
tive he  must  have  felt  affronted. 
But  Sholto,  being  glad  to  see  his 
old  friend,  did  not  reflect  that  his 
old  friend  might  be  sorry  to  en- 
counter him. 

The  two  young  men  talked  to- 
gether for  a  few  minutes,  during 
which  the  momentary  gleam  that 
had  lighted  up  Sholto's  face  died 
out,  and  he  resumed  his  pre- 
occupied and  distressed  expres- 
sion. Then,  pointing  to  a  tavern 
close  at  hand,  he  asked  Eugene 
to  step  in  and  have  a  glass  of 
beer. 

*I  never  drink  beer/  Eugene 
replied,  with  superfine  scorn. 

'  Well,  we  might  sit  down  and 
have  a  chat,'  said  Sholto,  with 
a  heavy  sigh.  'I  am  worn  and 
weary.  !Nobody  will  be  there 
this  time  of  day.'     ^ 

'I  think  I  must  be  walking 
on,*  Eugene  replied,  hoping  to 
shake  off  his  friend. 

*If  you  are  walking  on,'  re- 
marked Sholto,  not  seeing  the 
other's  drift,  'I  will  walk  with 
you.* 

*0,  never  mind,'  replied  Eu- 
gene, dreading  the  tavern  less 
than  the  promenade.  '  I  can  wait 
a  bit ;  let  us  turn  in  here.  You 
can  have  your  glass  of  beer.' 

So  in  they  went,  and  down  the 
narrow  sawdusted  passage  which 
led  the  way  to  what  was  called 
the  private  entrance,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  ^  bottle  and  jug ' 
department,  at   sight    of  which 


Eugene  shuddered.  Sholto  trod 
the  sawdust  like  one  used  to  it, 
but  Eugene  went  delicately,  con- 
soling himself  with  the  thought 
that  they  were  going  to  a  retired 
part  of  the  establishment.  To  his 
dismay,  when  the  '  private '  glass 
door  was  thrust  aside,  instead  of 
either  solitude  or  respectable  com- 
pany, he  beheld  an  unmistakable 
cabdrivor  drinking  with  a  young 
man  whose  professional  or  social 
position  was  not  discernible  by  . 
the  eye,  but  who  was  clad  in  a 
summer  suit  very  old  and  very 
soiled,  a  greasy  black  hat,  and  a 
red  necktie.  This  young  person- 
age, having  seated  himself  on  the 
counter,  gave  all  who  entered  a 
full  opportunity  of  seeing  his 
trousers,  shoes,  and  stockings, 
which  were  all  very  flashy,  very 
worn,  and  very  dirty. 

'Have  you  such  a  thing  as  a 
penny  smoke,  miss?'  asked  the 
young  man,  who  had  something 
of  a  provincial  address. 

'  Not  I,'  the  young  lady  an- 
swered. '  Here  are  some  two- 
penny cigars.' 

*  Good  quality,  miss]'  asked  the 
young  man  doubtfully. 

*They  are  talked  up  wonder- 
ful,' the  young  lady  replied. 

*  What  I  says  is  this,'  the  cab- 
man remarked,  now  taking  up  an 
interrupted  conversation.  *The 
Party  that  puts  victuals  into  my 
stomach  is  the  Party  for  me  : 

"  Empty  stomach,  empty  purse, 
May  be  better,  can't  be  worse."' 

And  the  speaker  drained  liis 
glass  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
had  made  a  display  of  argument 
and  literature. 

*Is  this  a  private  roomf  Eu- 
gene asked,  in  a  disgusted  whis- 
per. 

Sholto,  colouring  a  little,  whis^ 
pered  back  in  his  friend's  ear, 

'  Eather  a  rough  sort  of  place ; 
but  we  medicals  are  not  particu- 
lar, and  cannot  be.     They  give 
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you  a  roll  and  a  glass  of  beer 
here,  and  I  oflen  make  that  my 
lunch,  you  know.  What  will  you 
take?' 

*  Nothing,  thank  you/  Eugene 
answered  fastidiously,  moving  as 
far  from  the  young  man  on  the 
counter  as  possible,  while  the 
young  man  regarded  him  with  a 
stare.  ^  Don't  let  me  hinder 
you.' 

So  Sholto  called  for  a  glass  of 
beer;  and  as  the  cabdriver  and  his 
friend  now  left  the  place,  and  the 
young  lady  retired  to  her  seat, 
the  two  friends  were  free  to  con- 
verse. 

'  I  have  a  world  of  news  to  tell 


you,  Eugene,'  Sholto  said ;  *  I  am 
80  glad  we  have  met.  Come  and 
sit  down  here.' 

'I  will  not  sit  down,  thank 
you,'  Eugene  answered,  with  an- 
other shudder.  '  I  can  listen  while 
I  stand.' 

They  retired  to  a  corner.  Eu- 
gene held  his  natty  cane  to  his 
mouth,  and  kept  his  chin  in 
the  air,  trying  by  his  posture  to 
proclaim  to  any  who  might  enter 
that  he  was  there  out  of  his  ele- 
ment, a  stranger  and  a  superior. 
Sholto,  who  was  full  of  eagerness 
to  unburden  his  mind  to  his 
friend,  did  not  notice  these  symp- 
toms, but  began  to  speak* 
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Mine  eye's  so  dim,  I  scarce  can  see  thy  face ; 

Yet  while  the  life  still  stirs  in  this  poor  shell. 
Stoop  down,  and  on  my  quivering  cold  lips  place 

One  last  sweet  kiss.     Farewell,  sweetheart,  farewell ! 

Ah,  do  not  say  farewell  I     For  bitter  pain 

Of  endless  severance  is  in  that  sound  ; 
Ay,  pain  enough  to  daze  the  calmest  brain. 

And  crush  the  loftfest  spirit  to  the  ground. 

Ah  no,  say  not  farewell !     It  cannot  be. 

How  should  I,  'reft  of  thee,  fare  else  but  illl 
Whisper  some  word  that  better  may  agree 

With  my  lone  life,  and  comfort  'chance  instiL 

Say,  God  be  with  thee  j  darling,  say  good-bye ; 

That  the  dear  God  may  hear  thy  last  appeal, 
And  the  strong  Father's  presence  drawing  nigh. 

Like  balm  into  my  bruised  heart  shall  steied. 

Yes  !  say  good-bye.     'Twill  sound  as  thou  hadst  gone 

A  little  way  across  a  narrow  stream ; 
Whom  yet  again,  or  e'er  I've  felt  alone, 

I  shall  embrace,  and  think  the  past  a  dream. 

0  sweet  good-bye !  taught  by  the  gracious  Friend, 
Who,  when  from  those  He  loved  He  must  remove, 

This  blessing  spoke,  *  I'm  with  you  to  the  end  j' 
And  so  we  say  good-hje  to  those  we  love. 

F.  L.  MSARES. 
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Mathematiciaxs  tell  us  that  there 
are  lines  —  say,  a  straight  line 
and  one  of  the  legs  of  ft  hyper- 
bola— which  continually  tend  to 
approach  each  other,  and  yet,  if 
infinitely  produced  in  length,  can 
never  actually  meet.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  modem  civilisa- 
tion. The  tendency  of  contem- 
porary thought  and  practice  is 
towards  uniformity,  international 
assimilation,  the  gradual  weaken- 
ing of  local  prejudice,  and  the 
mutual  adoption  of  each  other's 
habits.  We  may  believe,  never- 
theless, that  the  ways  of  the 
world — its  likes  and  dislikes,  its 
private  preferences  and  its  daily 
doings — will  never  be  absolutely 
universal  and  identical 

Cookery  has  not  escaped  this 
cosmopolitan  levelling  and  inter- 
change, in  the  arts  wHch  minister 
to  our  daily  life.  As  taUors  and 
dressmakers  take  up  and  patron- 
ise whatever  fashion  strikes  their 
fancy  as  good  and  new,  without 
caring  in  what  country  it  may 
happen  to  originate — Greek  tunic?, 
Tyrolean  hats,  Bernese  bodices, 
Spanish  mantillas — so  English 
cooks  and  their  employers  give 
dinners  d  la  Musse,  and  follow  the 
modem  French  fashion  of  serving 
dishes  singly  and  hot,  instead  of 
collectively  in  colossal  courses, 
and  cooled  (four-fifths  of  them) 
before  they  can  be  tasted ;  while 
France  has  adopted  English  prin- 
ciples in  the  shape  of  warmed 
plates,  underdone  meats  (which 
they  cruelly  call  saignants,  or 
bleeding),  tete  de  veau  d  la  torttie, 
changed  from  mock-turtle  soup 
into  a  savoury  entrde ;  and  occa- 


sional high-spiced  dishes,  such  a9 
poidet  a  rindienne,  answering 
to  Mullagatawnied  chicken;  and 
curry,  under  the  pseudonym  of 
carn'ck,  or  kari, 

French  cookery,  always  cele- 
brated, has  maintained  its  repu- 
tation, we  may  almost  say  its 
supremacy,  by  conforming  itself 
to  the  ideas  of  the  day  and  adopt- 
ing an  elegant  simplicity ;  which 
simplicity,  however,  is  more  ap- 
parent than  real,  consisting  not  in 
the  artlessness  of  the  details,  but 
in  the  absence  of  crowding  and 
confusion  in  the  groups. 

Louis  XIV.'s  grand  dinners 
were  like  his  grand  Palace  of 
Versailles,  vast,  elaborate,  com? 
plez,  interminable,  and  inevit- 
ably wearisome.  Dining  was  a 
ceremony  of  state,  and  not  a 
needful  act  of  refreshment.  Such 
dinners  were  indispensable  to  the 
royal  dignity.  Consequently,  simi- 
lar dinners  had  to  be  set  before 
the  planetary  personages  who  cir- 
culated about  that  kingly  sun,  at 
however  great  a  distance  they 
and  their  satellites  might  be 
from  their  great  central  orb. 
Those  dinners  followed  the  Grand 
Monarque  whenever  he  set  out 
upon  his  travels.  We  can  un- 
derstand Yatel's,  the  head-cook's, 
suicide  on  one  of  those  occasions, 
because  the  sea-fish  failed  to  ar- 
rive. It  was  not  that  the  king 
and  his  court  would  not  have 
enough  to  eat,  and  to  spare.  It 
was  a  breach  of  etiquette,  a  slight 
to  the  sovereign,  of  which  he, 
Yatel,  would  have  to  bear  the 
blame.  He  felt  as  the  Lord 
Chamberlain    might    feel^    were 
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Queen  Victoria  compelled  to 
drive  in  a  cab  to  go  and  open 
Parliament.  Vatel  was  the  vic- 
tim of  the  inexorably  massive  and 
elaborate  cookery  then  dbminant. 
He  could  not  bear  the  stress  of  its 
responsibility.  His  mind  gave 
"way,  and  he  sought  refuge  in 
death. 

And  yet  one  of  the  simplest 
and  best  of  dishes,  the  poulet  au 
cre^son,  roast  fowl  on  a  bed  of 
watercresses,  is  an  invention  of 
the  old  rSgime.  In  fact,  the  king 
himself  was  occasionally  weary  of 
the  ceremonial  on  which  he  was 
the  first  to  insist — ^justifying  Fred- 
erick of  Prussia's  remark,  that  if 
he  were  King  of  France,  he  would 
keep  another  king  to  go  through 
the  forms  of  etiquette  in  his  stead. 
It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that 
Louis  XIA^.  often  dined  in  his 
chamber.  The  dinner  was  almost 
always  au  jjetit  convert — that  is, 
he  dined  alone  at  a  small  square 
table.  The  meal  was  more  or  less 
abundant,  as  he  gave  his  orders  in 
the  morning,  either  foi'  /^^^/^  cou- 
vert  or  treS'2:>etit  couvoi,  a  very 
frugal  repast.  But  that  very  quiet 
jneal  always  consisted  of  a  great 
mauy  dishes  served  in  three 
courses,  without  recko^jing  the 
fruit — a  proof  that  the  royal  ap- 
petite was  hearty.  Moreover, 
while  eating,  he  was  sparing  of 
his  speech,  not  caring  to  divide 
and  decentralise  his  attention,  or 
attempt  to  do  two  important  things 
at  once. 

At  a  considerably  later  period, 
heavy  dinners  in  England  were  a 
mark  and  a  requisite  accompani- 
ment of  social  rank.  When  a 
wealthy  country  squire  or  noble- 
man posted  up  to  London  from 
his  ancestral  domain,  his  dinners, 
all  along  the  road,  ordered  days 
beforehand,  consisted  of  three 
solid  and  copious  courses,  with 
dessert  and  wine  to  match.  On 
alighting,   he  entered  the    hotel 


between  a  double  line  of  the 
members  of  the  establishment; 
and  the  bill  at  each  halting-place, 
we  may  be  sure,  would  more  than 
cover  the  first-class  fare  of  an  or- 
dinary railway  journey.  If  we 
contrast  all  this  with  the  portable 
sandwich-boxes,  the  basins  of  soup 
eaten  at  refreshment-rooms,  the 
dinners  d  la  Eicsse,  and  even  the 
garden  *  breakfasts*  or  *  teas'  of 
the  present  age,  we  must  con- 
fess that  our  modes  both  of  enter- 
tainment and  of  home  nutrition 
have  undergone  a  sensible  and 
salutary  reform. 

French  cookery — by  which  we 
mean  Parisian  cookery,  or  the  art 
as  practised  there,  and  in  the  other 
large  central  cities  of  France — is 
inventive,  experimental,  and,  like 
ancient  Athens,  a  passionate  lover 
of  something  new.  First-rate 
French  cooks  originate  new  dishes, 
as  first-rate  French  dressmakers  set 
new  fashions.  The  world  cannot 
go  on  everlastingly  eating  the  same 
thing,  or  wearing  the  same  cos- 
tume. Every  season,  for  instance, 
witnesses  some  new-fangled  salad, 
ushered  in  with  a  high-sounding 
name,  consisting  of  an  unusual 
combination  of  ingredients,  or 
with  some  one  ingredient  de- 
cidedly predominating.  This  hae 
its  run,  at  first  either  in  a  grand 
hotel,  or  a  fashionable  restaurant, 
or  afterwards,  generally,  at  the 
best  tables  throughout  the  town. 
The  inventor  keeps  the  secret  as 
long  as  he  can;  but  genius  is 
sure  to  have  imitators  and  plagi- 
arists. The  recipe  passes  from 
hand  to  hand,  until  the  salade 
a  la  Oahrielle  d^Estrees^  grown 
old-fashioned  and  out  of  season 
with  the  departure  of  blanched 
celery,  is  dethroned  by  another 
salade,  a  la  bonne  jardiniere^ 
the  natural  outgrowth  of  cold 
cooked  summer  vegetables. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  what 
would  be  small  side-dishes,  had 
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not  side-diflhes  now  gone  out  of 
date.  Every  cook  who  respocte 
himself  tries  to  produce  some- 
thing of  his  own,  bearing  the 
mark  of  the  master-hand,  like  a 
picture  or  a  newspaper  feuille- 
tan.  His  pride  is  to  have  it 
said  about  town  (above  all,  to 
get  it  printed  in  a  guide-book), 
'To  have  such  or  such  a  thing 
in  perfection  you  must  go  to  such 
a  restaurant.'  Still  better,  if  it  be 
added,  'You  can  get  some  other 
thing  nowhere  else.'  Occasionally, 
provincial  culinary  stars  acquire  a 
reputation  which  reaches  the  me- 
tropolis. Having  once  to  visit 
Cherbourg,  we  were  strongly  re- 
commended on  no  account  what- 
ever to  leave  without  tasting  a 
certain  artist's  roast  lobsters,  and 
also  his  andouillettes — taking  each 
on  separate  days;  because  both 
those  delicacies  enjoyed  at  one 
meal  would  be  too  much  for 
mortal  palate  to  appreciate.  The 
same  artist's  peach  fritters — an- 
other speciality — were  excellent; 
but  the  first-mentioned  prepara- 
tions were  above  all  praise;  people 
travelled  miles  to  partake  of  them. 

Some  of  these  pleasing  culinary 
inventions  are  fitted  with  names 
whose  etymology  is  far  from  evi- 
dent. Take,  for  example,  subrics 
of  rice.  Had  they  been  rubrics 
of  rice,  we  might  perhaps  find  a 
clue  to  their  meaning.  By  what- 
ever name,  they  are  heartily  wel- 
come, especially  to  feimilies  who 
observe  meagre  days.  The  late 
and  great  Baron  Brisse  compounds 
them  thus : 

'  Scald  a  pound  of  rice,  and 
then  boil  it  in  milk,  keeping  it 
rather  thick.  "When  half-cold,  in- 
corporate vrith  it  a  lump  of  butter, 
half  a  pound  of  grated  cheese,  and 
a  few  yolks  of  eggs.  Taste  and 
season  as  required  and  desired. 

'  Four  oiled  butter  into  a  small 
deep  ^ing-pan ;  put  in  the  cold 
rice,  with  its  additions,  by  table- 


spoonfuls,  giving  to  each  the  form 
of  a  little  cake.  Over  a  moderate 
fire,  make  each  of  these  subrica 
take  colour  on  each  side.  Arrange 
them  in  a  circle  on  a  napkin, 
lapping  one  over  the  other,  and 
serve.' 

We  may  here  note  that  French 
politeness,  if  growing  beautifully 
less  on  some  occasions,  has  taken 
refuge  in  cookery  recipes.  In 
the  old  style,  as  with  us,  the  im- 
perative mood  was  used.  Thus, 
for  civet  de  lieort — stewed  hare 
— the  directions  were  :  *  Coupez  le 
lievre  en  morceaux' — *Cut  the 
hare  into  pieces,'  and  so  on ;  just 
as  Mrs.  Glasse  said,  '  First  catch 
your  hare.'  The  last  bit  of  literary 
refinement  is  to  use  the  infinitive 
mood ;  thus,  instead  of  coupez^  it 
would  now  be  couper  le  lihvre — a 
mild  suggestion,  instead  of  a  com- 
mand. The  words  'you  ought,' 
or  'we  advise  you,'  are  under- 
stood, as  grammarians  say,  at  the 
opening  of  this  urbane  form  of 
culinary  instruction. 

Illustration  :  Subrigs  aux  Epi- 
N  A  RDS. — Blanchir  les  ^pinards  dans 
de  I'eau  salee;  les  presser  forte- 
ment ;  les  hacher  et  les  passer  au 
beurre.  Y  incorporer  ensuite  un 
pen  de  farine ;  mouiller  tr^s  sobre- 
ment  avec  de  la  creme,  les  assai- 
sonner  et  finir  par  quelques  jaunes 
d'oeufs. 

Quand  I'appareil  est  bien  tra- 
vaille,  et  qu'il  a  acquis  une  cer- 
taine  consistance,  proceder  pour 
la  cuisson  comme  il  est  dit  ci- 
dessus. 

Which,  literally  translated, 
would  run :  Spinach  Subrics. — 
(You  will  do  well)  to  scald  spi- 
nach-leaves in  salted  water;  to 
squeeze  them  hard ;  to  chop  them 
and  fry  them  slightly  in  butter; 
then  to  incorporate  with  them  a 
little  flour,  to  moisten  them  very 
soberly  with  cream,  to  season  them 
and  finish  off  with  a  few  yolks  ot 
eggs. 
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When  the  preparation  is  well 
worked,  and  has  acquired  a  cer- 
tain consistence,  (you  are  directed) 
to  proceed  with  the  cooking  as 
above. 

N.£.  Spinach  subrics,  sweet- 
ened with  sugar  instead  of  being 
seasoned  with  salt  and  spice,  make 
a  very  pretty  dish  for  the  close  of 
dinner. 

French  cooks  likewise  imitate 
the  milliners  in  another  of  their 
devices  for  insuring  variety.  When 
they  have  nothing  actually  new  to 
offer,  tUey  ingeniously  resuscitate 
the  old.  Paris  accepts  with  equal 
good  grace  Louis  XV.  dresses  and 
Louis  XIV.  dishes.  All  it  posi- 
tively insists  upon  is  to  have  to- 
day something  different  from  yes- 
terday's fare  and  fashion.  And, 
indeed,  the  traditions  of  the  old 
regime  ought  never  to  fall  into 
utter  oblivion.  Some  dishes  ap- 
pear to  resist  the  lapse  of  ages. 
Gdteau  de  Savoie^  commonly  called 
sponge-cake,  carried  to  Japan  by 
Jesuit  missionaries,  has  been  found 
there  naturalised  after  two  hun- 
dred years.  The  provinces  stick 
more  persistently  to  the  cookery,  as 
well  as  to  the  costumes,  of  their 
forefathers ;  still,  a  chauge  is  gra- 
dually coming  over  the  spirit  of 
their  kitchen.  As  there  is  not  a 
nook  in  the  land  which  has  not 
been  penetrated  by  tight-fitting 
tops  and  frizzled  front  hair,  so  do 
the  Petit  Journal^  the  Figaro^  and 
other  daily  publications  continu- 
ally acquaint  every  village  cook 
with  the  latest  innovations  and 
revolutions  of  the  stewpan. 

French  roasting  is  sometimes 
very  bad,  and  sometimes  very 
good  :  the  first,  when  the  joint  is 
cruelly  baked  in  the  oven  of  a 
cooking- stove ;  the  second,  when 
the  operation  is  performed  by  a 
jack  and  a  spit  (or  even  on  a  spit 
without  the  clockwork  jack)  before 
a  good  fire.  A  fowl  or  a  turkey 
toasted  in  one  of  those  tinned  iron 


cases,  sometimes  called  tamboura 
or  American  ovens,  will  come  out 
with  credit  to  itself  and  its  toaster. 
But  an  excellent  mode  of  roasting 
is  generally  practised  which  de- 
serves more  frequent  adoption  in 
England— namely,  the  plan  of 
roasting  in  a  stewpan  over  a  mere 
handful  of  fire,  which  is  prefer- 
able to  any  mode  for  small  joints 
and  poultry,  which  otherwise  are 
apt  to  get  dried  up,  and  perhaps 
burnt  outside. 

Try,  as  a  specimen  dish,  duck, 
so  roasted,  and  green  peas.  After 
plucking,  singeing,  and  emptying 
your  duck,  cut  off  the  neck  close 
to  the  shoulders,  tuck  the  feet 
behind  the  back,  put  the  liver 
inside  it,  and  stuff  it,  if  you  like 
(to  Anglicise  it),  with  chopped 
onioD,  sage,  and  breadcrumbs,  not 
over^seasoned  with  pepper  and 
salt. 

Line  the  bottom  of  a  stewpan 
with  a  slice  of  bacon,  a  few  shreds 
of  fresh  meat,  the  neck  and  giz- 
zard of  the  duck,  a  carrot  cut  in 
thick  slices,  a  bay  (not  a  laurel) 
leaf  and  a  few  sprigs  of  parsley 
tied  together  in  a  bunch,  and  an 
onion  stuck  with  two  or  three 
cloves.  Pepper  and  salt  with 
great  moderation.  On  these  lay 
your  duck.  Cover  the  stewpan 
close,  set  it  on  the  fire,  and  let 
the  contents  sweat  two  or  three 
minutes,  shaking  them  from  time 
to  time.  Keep  turning  the  duck 
till  it  is  browned  all  over,  then 
moisten  with  a  little  broth  and 
either  a  dram- glass  of  brandy  or  a 
wine-glass  of  white  wine.  Cover 
close  again,  and  let  the  duck  sim- 
mer gently  over  a  very  slow  fire 
until  done  enough. 

Meanwhile,  put  into  a  frying- 
pan  a  thin  slice  of  ham;  when 
well  browned,  moisten  with  broth, 
and  then  pour  the  whole  into 
another  stewpan.  Add  your  green 
peas  to  this,  pour  over  them  only 
just  enough  broth  or  water  to 
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cover  them,  and  boil  them  nntil 
they  begin  to  fall  into  a  mash. 

If  the  duck  is  to  be  sent  to 
table  whole,  it  will  be  more  con- 
venient for  the  carver  to  have  the 
peas  presented  on  a  separate  dish ; 
but  ]f  the  duck  is  to  be  handed 
ronnd  cut  up  into  joints,  the  peas 
may  be  poured  out  on  the  dish, 
and  the  joints  distributed  over 
their  sur&ce. 

L^;s  and  shoulders  of  early 
lamb,  as  well  as  small  joints  of 
veal  or  quite  young  pork,  are  like- 
wise fit  subjects  for  roasting  in  a 
stewpan. 

Please  note  the  caution  re- 
specting the  lauiel-leaf.  In  many 
English  recipes,  particularly  for 
sweet  dishes  such  as  custards  and 
creams,  you  are  told  to  flavour 
with  a  crushed  laurel  leaf,  which 
is  a  misdirection  caused  by  mis- 
taking the  laurier  of  French 
cookery-books  (also  called  laurier 
a  sauecy  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  other  laurel),  which  laurier  is 
the  true  Laurus  nobilis  or  noble 
laurel,  commonly  called  by  us 
the  sweet  bay — by  mistaking  this 
for  the  ordinary  large  and  shining 
leaved  laurel  of  suburban  gardens, 
which  is  not  a  laurel  at  aU,  but 
a  cherry,  Cerasus  lauro-cerasus, 
Laurier  cerise.  The  two  plants 
are  quite  different,  and  belong  even 
to  different  natural  families.  But, 
in  consequence  of  this  mistake, 
cooks  often  add  a  cherry-laurel 
leaf  to  their  custards  and  such- 
like, which  communicates  to  them 
a  nutty  prussic-acid  flavour,  not 
unpleasant,  but  which  might  be- 
come injurious,  and  which,  above 
all,  is  not  the  thing  intended. 
For  the  true  bay-leaf  is  simply 
and  purely  aromatic,  with  a  per- 
fume approaching  to  that  of  cin- 
namon. The  bay-tree  is  a  laurel, 
and  is  a  near  relation  to  the  cam- 
phor-tree, Laurus  eamphora^  a 
highly  useful  and  medicinal  plant. 
The  Bon  Jardinier  warns  against 


the  commission  of  precisely  the 
same  error  in  France.  '  By  a  not 
unfrequent  piece  of  imprudence,' 
it  says,  'cherry-laurel  leaves  are 
employed  to  aromatise  boiled 
milk,  without  any  suspicion  being 
entertained  that  too  strong  a  dose 
might  be  poisonous.' 

In  order  fully  to  appreciate 
French  cookery  we  ought  to  con- 
sider what  the  French  think  of  it 
themselves.  Brillat  -  Savarin  is 
too  well  known  and  classical  an 
author  to  be  more  than  referred  to 
on  the  present  occasion.  Nestor 
Boqueplan,  the  most  Parisian  of 
Parisians,  who  was  abruptly  re- 
moved from  us  in  the  prime  of 
his  vogue  and  his  intellect,  at 
what  his  friends  called  the  pre- 
mature age  of  sixty-flve,  held 
that  cooking  is  not  a  trade,  but 
an  art.  The  conversation  of  a 
first-rate  man-cook  was  to  him  a 
piece  of  enjoyable  good  fortune. 
Far  better,  he  thought,  is  it  to 
gossip  with  a  cook  than  to  hold 
serious  talk  with  an  apothecary. 
If  all  cooks  were  good  cooks, 
apothecaries  might  shut  up  shop. 
Doctors  would  disappear,  and  we 
should  keep  surgeons  only  to  draw 
decayed  teeth  and  set  broken 
bones.  His  ideas  coincided  with 
the  President  Renault's,  who  said 
that  the  only  difference  between 
Brinvilliers,  the  poisoner  of  her 
nearest  relations,  and  Madame  du 
Deffant's  cook,  was  that  the  latter 
did  not  commit  wilful  murder. 

According  to  the  same  authority, 
out  of  France  eating  becomes  im- 
possible. The  countries  inhabited 
by  the  Germanic  races  are  cloyed 
by  a  deluge  of  mawkish  sweet- 
nesses, only  fit  for  babes  and  in- 
valids. Their  boasted  partridges 
are  proved  by  experience  to  be 
either  overgrown  like  turkey- 
poults  or  dwarfed  and  stunted 
like  consumptive  sparrows.  Their 
hares  are  tall  fellows,  well  shot 
up  o'  legs,  who  make  off  at  the 
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rate  of  forty  knots  an  hour — ex- 
cellent nmners,  but  very  poor 
eating,  and  with  no  proper  pride 
in  their  appearance  at  table. 
Alexandre  l)umas  the  elder,  he 
tells  us,  never  visited  a  foreign 
country  without  its  sovereign's 
giving  him  handsome  entertain- 
ment, and  decorating  him  with 
one  of  his  orders ;  and  never  did 
he  seat  himself  at  a  foreign  table 
and  partake  there  of  an  unknown 
dish  without  inquiring  how  it 
was  prepared.  England  is  the 
only  country  from  which  Dumas 
brought  back  neither  a  decora- 
tion nor  a  sauce — objects  which 
that  austere  people  (remember  it 
is  Nestor  Eoqueplan  who  speaks) 
regard  with  equal  indifference. 
Alexandre  Dumas  was  a  discri- 
minating gourmand,  delicate,  as 
became  a  man  of  genius.  "Weak 
stomachs,  nevertheless,  should  be 
cautious  of  following  his  regimen. 
Apropos  to  which,  a  doctor  one 
day  said,  *  Put  into  a  mortar,  and 
pound  well  together,  the  same  in- 
gredients which  a  gentleman  in 
good  health  will  eat  when  he 
.  goes  out  to  dinner — pepper,  mus- 
tard, sauces,  truffles,  meats,  game, 
wines,  brandy,  liqueurs,  and  the 
rest.  Make  the  whole  into  a 
poultice,  and  apply  it  to  your 
leg ;  in  no  time  it  will  raise  you 
a  pretty  blister.'  It  shows  no 
little  native  stamina  that  the 
grandfathers  of  the  present  race 
of  Frenchmen  —  sharp-set  after 
high-seasoned  sauces,  great  lovers 
of  ragouts — for  whom  burgundy 
wine  alone  represented  cbink; 
champagne,  amusement;  bordeaux 
claret,  low  diet — lived  long,  in 
spite  of  it,  and  enjoyed  good 
health,  although  they  every  day 
applied  an  internal  sinapism  to 
their  stomachs. 

Naturally,  Nestor  Koqueplan 
cannot  speak  of  French  cookery, 
and  the  transformations  it  is  under- 
going, without  paying  a  tribute  of 


respect  to  the  amiable  shade  of 
Brillat-Savarin,  by  insisting  on 
the  fact  that  cookery  plays  a 
most  important  part  in  life,  affect- 
ing both  our  health,  our  pleasure, 
and  our  intellect.  Did  not  Ma- 
dame de  Genlis  boast,  with  the 
consciousness  of  having  done  a 
good  deed,  of  having  taught  a 
German  lady,  who  had  received 
her  kindly,  how  to  prepare  as 
many  as  seven  delicious  dishes? 
To  the  aphorisms  of  the  Physio- 
logie  du  Gout  he  adds  that  the 
man  who  takes  no  thought  of  the 
aliments  which  he  ingests  is  com- 
parable to  the  pig  in  whose  trough 
you  may  mingle  anything  indif- 
ferently— the  pettitoes  of  his  own 
little  son,  a  pair  of  old  braces,  a 
wisped-up  newspaper,  and  a  set  of 
dominoes.  Eut  piggy,  in  fact,  is 
no  such  fool,  as  natural-historical 
farmers  will  tell  you. 

French  cookery  has  lost  much 
of  its  originality  and  its  special 
characteristics.  We  find  no  more 
houses  wholly  devoted  to  Flemish 
cookery,  others  to  Norman,  Lyon- 
naise,  Toulousaine,  Bordelaise,  and 
Proven9ale  cookery;  and  yet 
France  is  the  country  where  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  are  the 
most  highly  vaunted,  if  not  the 
most  enjoyed.  Cookery  being  an 
art  entirely  the  result  of  practice, 
time,  and  patience — a  compen- 
dium of  observations,  whose  ap- 
plication is  made  subordinate  to 
the  divers  tastes  of  the  persons 
whom  it  endeavours  to  please — 
it  has  necessarily  obeyed  the  law 
of  mutual  exchange  which  now 
governs  the  intercourse  of  civilised 
nations.  It  has  also  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  nervous  development 
which  the  agitations  of  actual  life 
have  introduced  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  individuals. 

The  first  striking  fact  presented 
by  the  cookery  in  French  private 
houses  is  the  ever- increasing 
spread    of  underdone  meat.     It 
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may  be  accounted  for  not  only  by 
Anglomaniay  not  only  by  the 
idleness  of  cooks,  who  like  to  get 
their  work  over  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble,  but  still  more  by  the  weak- 
ness of  stomachs  seeking  to  gain 
strength  by  the  use  of  natural 
juices.  That  is  supposed  to  be 
the  reason  why  people,  otherwise 
fiELstidious,  bear,  with  little  or  no 
repagnance,  the  aspect  of  joints 
of  beef  and  mutton  which  look  as 
if  they  had  only  been  shown  to 
the  fire.  Their  fathers  did  not 
understand  the  conversion  of  the 
pantry  into  a  raw-meat  safe,  and 
only  allowed  an  approach  to  it  for 
game,  which  they  ate  not  red,  but 
rosy. 

As  to  sundry  introductions  from 
Crermany,  they  have  obtained  in 
France  but  small  success.  Sweet 
preserves,  mixed  with  meat  gravy, 
are  looked  upon  as  fanciful  ingre- 
dients, whose  flavour  is  only  fit  to 
tickle  the  palates  of  growing  girls 
and  sickly  women.  Oar  currant 
jelly,  with  roast  mutton  and  hare, 
is  not  yet  naturalised ;  a  clove  of 
garlic  stuck  in  the  former  is  greatly 
preferred.  But  prejudices  are 
hard  to  conquer,  especially  with 
respect  to  eating;  the  French 
may,  therefore,  be  excused  if  they 
are  prejudiced  like  other  folk. 
They  have  not  yet  accepted  rhu- 
barb for  tarts,  but  only  as  an  or- 
namental plant  in  public  gardens ; 
while  sea-kale,  although  highly 
spoken  of  year  after  year  in  the 
Ban  Jardinierj  is  scarcely  known 
beyond  the  precincts  of  Fnglish 
colonies. 

Sauces  and  ragouts  are  in- 
cluded in  the  art  of  cookery ;  but 
sauce-making  is  a  delicate  per- 
formance, which,  grumblers  com- 
plain, like  the  race  of  confidential 
servants,  is  fast  disappearing  from 
bourgeois  households.  The  more'tf 
the  pity;  for  a  painter  who 
makes  up  his  palette  badly,  filling 
it  with   inhmnonious  shades  of 


colour,  and  then  produces  a 
frightful  picture,  does  harm  to 
nobody  but  himself.  A  cook, 
who  has  done  his  marketing,  pre- 
pared his  gravies,  measured  his 
ingredients,  and  then  has  neither 
a  happy  inspiration  nor  a  cer- 
tainty of  touch,  compromises  the 
stomachs  of  whole  families  when 
he  spoils  his  dinner.  For  that 
reason,  iN'estor  Eoqueplan  asserts, 
French  cooks  are  the  only  cooks 
in  the  civilised  world.  Other 
nations  have  various  notions  about 
the  preparation  of  food;  the 
French  alone  understand  cookery, 
because  all  their  qualities — their 
promptitude,  decision,  tact — are 
thereby  brought  into  play.  You 
never  knew  a  foreigner,  he  adds, 
succeed  in  making  good  white 
sauce  I  But  when  his  shade  en- 
counters Mrs.  Kundall  in  the 
Elysian  Fields,  will  he  dare  to 
teU  her  she  knew  nothing  about 
melted  butter?  Dante,  if  there, 
should  describe  the  meeting ;  for 
a  row  in  those  regions  would  be 
inevitable. 

Ever  since  the  year  1857 — 
thanks  to  Dr.  Tvan*s  experiments 
on  horseflesh — French  cookery  has 
been  unable  to  avoid  mixing  itself 
up  with  hippophagy.  Horse-steak 
has  become  an  accomplished  fact. 
Hitherto  many  people  have  eaten 
horse  without  saying  a  word  about 
it,  and  even  without  suspecting 
it.  Professed  gourmets  have  os- 
tentatiously assembled  to  taste 
and  enjoy  that  tempting  viand. 
To  quarrel  with  the  hippophagi 
would  be  absurd ;  it  is  useless  to 
argue  with  new-made  converts ; 
but  the  parties  who  were  the  most 
likely  to  profit  by  the  fancy  would 
appear  to  be  the  cab  proprietors. 
After  their  live-stock  was  used 
up,  they  could  convert  it  into 
beef.  The  fashion,  however,  has 
quite  lost  its  freshness.  There  is 
no  need  now  to  discuss  the  supe- 
riority of  flavour  of  this  or  that 
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joint  of  horse — whether  the  fillet 
ought  to  be  larded  or  not  for  roast- 
ing— "whether  horse  liver  should 
be  dressed  a  Vltalienne  or  in  a 
pdiSs  and  whether  parsley,  in  the 
nostrils  of  a  horse's  head,  is  as 
becoming  a  garnish  as  for  a  calfs. 
In  reality,  and  happily,  ostensible 
hippophagy  is  on  the  decline ;  it 
may  be  practised  unwittingly  with 
sausages,  hams,  and  especially 
with  tongues;  but  Fans  holds 
long  to  nothing  new.  Horse- 
butchery  there  culminated  at 
about  the  date  of  the  last  exhibi- 
tion but  one,  and  has  ever  since 
been  gradually  waning,  although 
not  yet  quite  extinct. 

During  the  Christmas  week  the 
Parisian  population  consumes 
about  eight  miles  of  pudding,  black 
and  white.  Immense  considera- 
tion and  unflagging  sympathy  are 
enjoyed  by  this  eatable  and  its 
analogies,  such  as  sausages,  cervdae 
(flat  sausages  wrapped  in  leaf  fat), 
and  andouilles  (sausages  made  of 
pigs'  chitterlings,  tripe,  or  the 
white  part  of  calfs  pluck,  some- 
times called  the  frill).  Black- 
pudding  is  as  old  as  the  Koman 
civilisation,  which  introduced  it 
to  Gaul  under  the  name  of  hoteUus 
or  hotvlns.  The  gourmand  Apicius, 
to  whom  a  treatise  on  cookery  is 
attributed,  gives  a  recipe  for 
Koman  pudding;  only  his  pud- 
ding is  the  white  pudding.  At 
Kome^  during  the  Saturnalia,  the 
time  of  unrestrained  joviality, 
garlands  of  puddings  festooned 
the  doors  of  the  buarii  or  boarii, 
the  classic  dealers  in  swine  and 
oxen.  The  custom,  therefore,  of 
eating  black  or  white  pudding,  to 
express  '  What's  the  odds,  so  long 
as  you're  happy?'  mounts  to  a 
tolerably  respectable  antiquity. 

In  England  the  extreme  of  dis- 
tress is  described  by  saying  that  a 
man  is  so  poor  that  he  is  obliged 
to  go  without  his  Christmas  plum- 
pudding.      In    Germany,   Spain, 


and  Italy,  saurkraut,  olives,  and 
mortadeUa  are  the  invariable 
symbols  of  general  rejoicing.  In 
Kussia  the  frost  excites  national 
feasting,  and  open-air  cooks  fry 
their  fat  scraps  of  meat  at  fairs 
held  on  the  frozen  Keva.  In 
France  black-pudding  is  the  tra- 
ditional treat — ^accessible  to  the 
poor  man  who  buys  a  bit  at  the 
corner  of  the  street ;  agreeable  to 
the  millionaire  who  receives  it 
from  his  estate  in  the  country, 
twisted  round  and  round  in  cofls 
like  the  black  python  in  Salamm- 
hd*  People  of  quality  in  former 
times  did  not  disdain  to  give  it  a 
place  in  their  figurative  language. 
Fuire  un  houdin,  'to  make  a 
black-pudding,*  meant  a  poor  gen- 
tilhomme^a  marrying  a  rich  ple- 
beian's daughter. 

The  natural  history  of  the 
Trichina  spiralis  dealt  a  heavy 
blow  on  French-reared  pork,  in 
which,  moreover,  you  cannot  al- 
ways place  perfect  confidence. 
American  pork  has  suffered  even 
worse,  from  its  reputed  infestation 
by  the  spiral  worm — the  surest 
safeguard  against  which  is  long 
and  thorough  cooking.  The 
French  pig,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  towns,  often  lives  on  butchers' 
offal,  and  nobody  knows  what 
else  besides.  It  is  a  singular 
system  of  alimentation,  which  is 
not  without  its  adopters  at  home. 
Certain  ham  and  sausage-makers 
of  Villeneuve  (department  of  the 
Lot),  to  set  their  customers'  minds 
at  rest,  employed,  they  assured 
them,  none  \m\,pure  meat  What 
can  impure  meat  be?  It  makes 
one  shudder  to  think  of  it. 

Diners  out  in  Paris  have  often 
complained  that  their  pleasure  is 
not  unalloyed.  Few  people,  when 
they  take  it  into  their  heads  to 
give  a  dinner,  conscientiously  con- 

*  A  strange  ancient  Carthaginian  ro- 
mance, published  in  Paris  some  years  ago, 
and  probably  known  to  few  of  our  readers. 
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sider  the  experiment  they  are 
making  on  their  fellow-creatures. 
An  entertainer's  principal  preoc- 
cnpation  is  to  display  his  plate, 
his  furniture,  and  hia  wife's  fine 
dresses.  Nothing  need  be  said 
of  the  comical  dinner,  where  you 
eat  mysterious  vol-au-vent,  red- 
fleshed  turbot,  and  suspicious 
game;  where  the  mistress  of  the 
house  organises  at  dessert  an  in- 
terminable defile  of  faded  sweets, 
all  whose  names  she  tells  you, 
having  purchased  them  herself. 
It  is  a  trap  in  which  you  are 
caught,  and  at  which  you  laugh 
by  and  by.  We  are  speaking  of 
the  ordinary  dinner,  which  is  re« 
spectfully  bad  without  being  ridi- 
culous ;  of  the  dinner  called  un 
diner  de  bonne  maisony  because  it 
is  served  by  two  wretches  in 
livery,  headed  by  another  wretch 
generally  tall,  dressed  all  in  black, 
and  adorned  with  the  title  of 
maitre  (Vhdtely  who  carves  the 
dishes  in  such  a  way  that  all  the 
tid-bits  are  left  for  the  kitchen. 

One  of  the  great  sorrows  of 
dining  out  is  the  uniformity  of 
the  organisation  and  of  the  bUl  of 
fare.  Whoever  has  eaten  one 
such  dinner  has  eaten  a  hundred. 
Nor  are  English  dinners  exempt 
from  this  reproach.  'Cock  and 
paeon  again !'  exclaimed  the  Ger- 
man traveller  when,  for  the  twen- 
tieth time,  he  sat  down  to  fowls  at 
top  and  ham  at  bottom.  'De 
English  do  live  on  netting  but 
cock  and  paeon !'  Paris  dinners 
out  are  not  more  varied.  After 
soup,  which  is  merely  pale  broth 
with  a  few  white  pasty  lozenges 
sinking  to  the  bottom,  '  Madeira  !' 
exclaims,  without  laughing,  a 
footman,  who  pretends  to  believe 
that  he  holds  in  his  hand  a  bot- 
tle of  the  real  wine.  'Chateau 
Yquem  '47  T  shouts  another  mys- 
tifier,  as  if  he  didn't  know  that  he 
was  filling  your  glass  with  a  mix- 
ture of  small  Lunel  diluted  with 


Grave.  'Turbot !  Caper-sauce  ! 
Shrimp-sauce  !'  You  begin  to  get 
savage.  *  We  are  done,'  experi- 
enced people  mutter  to  themselves. 
'There  is  now  no  escaping  the 
filet  de  hosuf  aux  champignons 
farcis.*  Then  you  grow  desperate 
and  give  it  up.  You  eat  a  little 
of  everything;  you  poison  your- 
self with  a  variety  of  tiny  morsels ; 
you  nibble  and  swallow  your  via- 
ticum or  passport  for  the  other 
world.  At  dessert  you  would  be 
thankful  for  a  slice  of  plain  boiled 
beef. 

One  reason  why  the  dinner  out 
in  Paris  is  unsatisfactory,  as  well 
as  unwholesome,  is  that  so  few 
people  keep  up  a  cellar,  and  that 
the  great  majority  of  dinner-givers 
buy  their  wine  for  the  occasion. 
Now,  good  old  genuine  wine  will 
invest  a  simple  well-dressed  din- 
ner with  a  halo  of  distinction 
acknowledged  by  everybody.  As 
to  dinners  brought  ready  cooked 
to  the  house,  it  is  best  not  to  dis- 
cuss them  further.  Keady-made 
dinners  rank  even  lower  than 
ready-made  clothes. 

A  dinner  out  is  apt  to  be  a 
failure  when  its  object  is  not 
clearly  defined.  If  it  is  an  act  of 
politeness,  it  misses  its  mark  when 
the  dinner  is  not  good.  If  it  is  a 
party  of  f/ourmandisCf  an  epicu- 
rean rendezvous,  it  then  becomes 
a  serious  affair  from  which  ladies 
are  usually  excluded,  because 
ladies  keep  people  waiting,  never 
arriving  in  time.  And  then  they 
wear  dresses  expressly  made  to 
creep  between  the  legs  of  their 
neighbours*  chairs.  And  then 
they  don't  eat;  they  have  dined 
at  luncheon ;  so  that  the  men  sit- 
ting next  them  are  ashamed  to 
eat.  And  then  French  women 
prolong  the  da<«ert  and  encourage 
its  absurd  profusion. 

It  is  related  that  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  when  somebody  asked  him 
which  was  the  best  way  to  sue- 
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ceed  in  life,  replied,  '  Give  good 
wine/  A  French  statesman  would 
have  answered,  'Give  good  din- 
nersy'  which    implies  good  wine 
and  something  besides,  and  would 
have  carried  out  the  advice  into 
practice  himself.    Talleyrand  kept 
the  most  renowned  table  of  his 
day,  but  quite  as  much  for  hygie- 
nic as  for  political  reasons,  in  the 
belief  tb  at  well-considered  and  care- 
fully-executed cookery  strengthen- 
ed the  health  and  prevented  ill- 
ness.    At  eighty  years  of  age  he 
spent  an  hour  every  morning  with 
his  cook,  discussing  the  dishes  to 
be  served  at  dinner,  which  was  his 
only  meal ;  for  in  the  morning  all 
he  took  was  two  or  three  cups  of 
camomile  tea  before  sitting  down 
to  work.    In  Paris  he  dined  at 
eight;   in    the    country  at  five. 
After  a  short  stroll,  if  the  weather 
was    fine,  he  had   his  game  of 
whist;  and  then,  retiring  to  his 
study,  indulged  in  what  wajs  really 
an  after-dinner  nap.     His  flat- 
terers said, '  The  prince  is  meditat- 
ing.'   Those  who  had  no  need  to 
flatter  him  merely  observed,  *  Mon- 
seigneur  is  asleep.'   The  Emperor, 
who  was   no    epicure   nor   even 
a  connoisseur,    was  nevertheless 
pleased  with  Talleyrand's   luxu- 
rious and  refined  hospitality,  in 
consequence  of  the  impression  it 
made  on  those  who  were  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  partake  of  it. 

The  office-  of  dinner-giver  to 
court  guests  was  also  shared  dur- 
ing the  First  Empire  by  Camba- 
ceres,  who  thereby  attained  con- 
siderable celebrity.  He  is  re- 
proached, nevertheless,  by  the 
illustrious  cook  Car^me  with  culi- 
nary ignorance  and  parsimony. 
His  morning  consultations  with 
his  chef  or  head  cook,  M.  Grand'- 
Manche,  were  entirely  directed  to 
cutting  down  the  expenses.  At 
each  course  of  the  dinner  he  noted 
the  entrSes  which  had  not  been 


touched,  or  very  little ;  and  the 
next  day  he  included  them  in  his 
bill  of  fare.  Kot,  Car^me  thinks, 
that  cold  dishes  should  never  re- 
appear; but  in  a  great  man's 
establishment  they  ought  only  to 
be  employed  with  precaution, 
skill,  and,  above  all,  in  silence.  In 
his  quality  of  archichancelier, 
Cambacdr^s  received  from  the 
provinces  innumerable  presents 
of  eatables  and  poultry.  All 
these  were  stowed  away  in  a  large 
pantry,  of  which  he  kept  the  key. 
They  were  never  served  quite 
fresh  at  his  table ;  and  frequently, 
when  he  gave  the  order  to  use 
them,  they  were  spoiled. 

Cambac^r^s  himself  was  no 
gourmand  in  the  true  acceptation 
of  the  word.  He  had  a  hearty, 
even  a  voracious,  appetite.  Quan- 
tity with  him  was  more  important 
than  quality.  One  of  his  favourite 
hors  d^ceuvres  was  a  piece  of  i^^ie 
crust  warmed  up  on  a  gridiron, 
or  he  would  ask  for  the  remnant 
of  a  ham  that  had  been  cut  at  all 
the  week  long.  He  was  fond  of 
solid  and  vulgar  things  which 
simply  served  to  fill  his  stomach. 
To  sum  up  Careme's  opinion,  *  il 
iCa  jamais  su  manger,*  he  never 
knew  the  art  of  eating. 

There  may  exist  philosophers 
who  professedly  scorn  to  bestow 
so  much  thought  on  their  daily 
food.  But  as  we-  bring  into  the 
world  with  us  the  necessity  of 
eating  something  at  least  three 
times  a  day,  it  is  no  proof  of 
wisdom,  but  the  contrary,  to  affect 
indifference  respecting  the  sub- 
stance and  preparation  of  what  we 
eat.  For  it  is  useless  to  deny 
that  we  all  share  the  nature  of 
the  lady  immortalised  in  the 
nursery  rhyme : 

*  There  was  an  old  woman,  and — what  do 

you  think  ? — 
She  lived  upon  nothing  bat  victuala  and 
diink.' 

E.  8.  D. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  RICH  AUNT. 

Miss  Lucia  Mowbrat,  by  right 
of  her  riches,  was  the  chief  person 
in  the  family.  She  was  George 
Mowbray's  aunt,  or  rather  his 
half-aunt ;  for  his  grandfather  had 
married  twice.  The  first  wife  was 
the  mother  of  one  sod,  the  father 
of  Greoige  and  his  brothers  and 
sisters.  The  second  wife  was  a 
Miss  Danstan^  an  heiress,  of  an 
old  Somersetshire  family.  As  her 
fortune  was  settled  upon  her  own 
children,  it  all  came  to  her  only 
daughter  Lucia,  who  had  never 
married,  and  could  leave  it  to 
whoever  she  pleased.  She  was 
now  getting  on  for  seventy,  and 
no  one  knew  who  was  to  be  her 
successor.  She  was  known  to 
have  made  several  wills  and  de- 
stroyed them.  She  was  a  woman 
of  many  whims.  No  one  could 
be  more  generous  when  it  suited 
her  fancy,  and  when  her  heart 
was  touched;  but  she  had  no 
notion  of  managing  her  affairs  on 
any  steady  principle.  She  alter- 
nately made  a  pet  of  George 
Mowbray  and  laughed  at  him ; 
she  respected  his  wife  and  laughed 
at  her.  His  brothers  and  sisters 
seldom  came  in  her  way.  They 
and  their  children  wrote  her  affec- 
tionate letters ;  she  was  friendly 
with  them  all,  but  never  asked 
them  to  stay  with  her.  That  treat 
was  reserved  for  George  and  his 
children,  who  lived  nearest  to  her. 
The  Mowbrays  generally  were 
supposed  to  think  that  if  aunt 
Lucia  did  her  duty  she  would 
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divide  her  fortune  among  them 
all,  leaving  her  house  to  the  eldest 
— a  hard-working  barrister.  But 
aunt  Lucia's  view  of  her  duty 
was  not  at  all  certain  to  be  the 
same  as  theirs ;  and  she  had 
alarmed  them  a  few  years  ago 
by  a  very  eccentric  proceeding. 

There  was  an  account  in  the 
newspapers  of  a  dreadful  fever, 
which  had  seized  upon  one  of  the 
northern  colliery  districts.  It 
was  almost  as  bad  as  the  Eyam 
fever  that  everybody  has  read  of : 
the  people  died  by  hundreds,  and 
the  difficulty  was  to  find  any  one 
to  nurse  the  sick  or  bury  the 
dead.  Still,  one  may  be  assured 
that  the  stricken  place  was  not 
without  its  devoted  men  and 
women,  whose  courage  and  hu- 
manity became  heroic  action  when 
they  were  called  out  thus. 

Miss  Lucia  Mowbray  sat  in  her 
study  in  the  south,  and  read  the 
accounts  of  this  fever.  One  of 
the  prominent  names  among  those 
who  were  spending  themselves  in 
self-forgetting  work  was  that  of 
a  cnrate,  Benjamin  Dunstan.  It 
was  an  uncommon  name,  and 
Miss  Mowbray  watched  for  fur- 
ther news  of  him.  Presently  she 
saw  that  his  work  was  over  for 
the  time;  the  fever  had  seized 
upon  him,  and  he  lay  hopelessly 
ill  among  his  dying  people.  Miss 
Mowbray  was  very  uneasy;  she 
could  think  of  nothing  but  this 
young  man,  the  owner  of  her  old 
family  name,  dying  alone  among 
coal-pits  and  blackness  and 
misery.  She  hardly  knew  who 
he  could  be.     The  only  Dunstan 
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she  knew  of  was  an  utterly  good- 
for-nothing  cousin,  who  had  gone 
out  unmarried  to  Australia  years 
before.  Being  impatient  and  curi- 
ous, she  wrote  a  letter  of  in- 
quiry to  the  vicar  of  the  town 
which  lay  nearest  to  the  fever  dis- 
trict, and  had  his  characteristic 
answer  by  return  of  post. 

'Dear  Madam, — ^The  story  of 
my  friend  Ben  Danstan  is  a  re- 
markable one.  It  is,  perhaps, 
already  finished  j  for  I  doubt 
whether  the  poor  fellow  is  alive 
at  this  moment.  He  is  probably 
a  relation  of  yours.  I  have  heard 
him  say  that  his  father  belonged 
to  Somersetshire.  But  he  was 
jiot  likely  to  make  himself  known 
to  you,  for  Ben,  though  certainly 
a  poor  relation,  is  not  one  of  the 
sort  that  comes  to  beg.  He  was 
bom  in  Western  Australia,  where 
his  father  and  mother  died.  Ben 
was  then  sixteen  and  Mendless. 
He  packed  up  his  small  fortune 
in  a  belt  round  his  waist,  worked 
his  way  home  to  England  on 
board  various  ships,  and  made 
straight  for  Cambridge,  where  he 
lived  for  two  years  in  a  garret, 
working  night  and  day.  By  this 
time  he  knew  more  than  many 
dons,  for  his  one  idea  from  his 
cradle  has  been  to  educate  him- 
self, and  he  has  an  astonishing 
memory.  My  brother,  who  is  a 
tutor  at  Wolsey,  got  hold  of  him 
and  gave  him  a  few  hints,  after 
which  Ben  went  in  for  a  Wolsey 
scholarship,  and  got  it  easily. 
After  leaving  college  he  came  to 
his  present  curacy  at  Forest  Moor ; 
but  the  climate  is  too  cold  for 
him,  and  his  health  was  spoilt 
before  these  trying  times  came 
upon  him.  Now  he  is  dying  in 
harness  like  a  brave  soldier. 
Though  his  life  has  not  been 
rosy,  I  never  heard  him  once 
complain,  or  suggest  that  he 
might  have  been  better  used.    He 


has  made  a  fight  for  it,  and  I 
honour  the  fellow,  and  am  sorry 
that  your  interest  in  him  was  not 
awakened  before  it  was  too  late, 
which  I  fear  is  the  case  now.  But 
Ben  was  never  the  man  to  hunt 
up  his  rich  connections.  As  to 
his  present  position,  he  has  neigh- 
bours* fare,  and  that  is  not  luxu- 
rious. I  would  go  to  him  myself; 
but  I  was  always  clumsy  about 
nursing ;  and  other  claims — those 
of  my  wife  and  children,  and  my  . 
large  parish — must  come  before 
those  of  poor  Ben  and  his  infec- 
tious fever.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
answer  any  further  questions,  or 
to  carry  out  your  wishes  in  any 
way. — Believe  me  yours  truly, 

*  John  Smith.' 

• 

*  Poor  dear  fellow !  He  is 
Eobert's  son,  of  course,  though 
why  on  earth  they  called  him 
Benjamin !'  exclaimed  Miss  Mow- 
bray to  her  nephew  George,  who 
was  at  breakfast  with  her  when 
she  received  this  letter.  *What 
can  I  do  for  him  %  I  can't  send 
anybody,  and  I  can't  have  him 
here  ;  but  I  must  do  something.^ 

'  You  can  have  him  here  as 
soon  as  they  can  move  him 
safely,'  said  George,  with  cheer- 
ful unworldliness. 

'Of  course  I  can.  I  must 
write  at  once  to  this  worthy  Mr. 
Smith,  and  tell  him  so.  I  hope 
he  isn't  dead,  for  I  feel  as  if  he 
would  interest  me.' 

*  The  young  fellow  %  O  no,  ho 
won't  die,' said  George. 

He  did  not  repent  of  his  sug- 
gestion, though  his  wife  lifted 
her  eyebrows  when  she  heard  of 
it — not  even  when  Ben  Dunstan, 
well  on  in  his  recovery,  came  and 
stayed  the  whole  winter  with 
Miss  Mowbray  at  Groome  Court. 
He  was  an  odd  creature,  rough, 
grave,  and  yet  cheerful,  with 
broad  andEadical  ideas  which  did 
not  at  all  suit  the  neighbourhood. 
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Hifl  manners  were  considered  de- 
testable^ and  nobody  liked  him 
mach  except  Miss  Mowbray  her- 
self^ and  Greorge  with  his  wide 
sympathies. 

In  the  spring  he  declared  him- 
self quite  well^  and  escaped  back 
joyfully  to  his  old  work  at  Forest 
Moor.  He  held  on  there  for  two 
or  three  more  years,  suffering 
constantly  from  the  cold  north- 
country  air,  after  which  the  Eector 
of  Croome  went  away.tq  a  better 
livings  and  Miss  Mowbray^  to 
most  people's  consternation,  of- 
fered Croome  to  her  cousin  Ben. 
He  was  not  much  obliged  to  her, 
for  he  disliked  the  people  and 
ways  of  the  south ;  but  after  all 
it  seemed  weak  to  stay  where  he 
was  and  die  in  three  or  four 
years,  as  the  doctors  prophesied. 
So  he  accepted  Miss  Mowbray's 
offer,  and  came  down  to  Croome. 

*  I  sha'n't  stay  here  all  my  life, 
you  know,'  was  the  first  thing  he 
said  to  her. 

*  Nobody  asked  you  to  do  that,' 
said  Miss  Mowbray.  '  Stay  as 
long  as  you  can  bear  us.' 

Ben  Dunstan  had  now  been 
at  Croome  two  years.  He  was 
quite  strong  again,  and  was  be- 
ginning to  grow  restless.  The 
best  of  the  people  down  there 
tiked  him  better  than  at  fiist^ 
though  he  did  not  try  to  please 
them ;  he  did  his  duty  in  an  un- 
compromising sort  of  way,  and 
the  civil  manners  of  the  south 
were  wasted  upon  him.  The 
labourers  seemed  to  him  a  poor, 
dull  set,  abjectly  contented^  or 
else  afraid  to  speak  their  minds. 
Miss  Mowbray  declared  that  the 
Sector  had  spent  a  whole  afternoon 
tiying  to  make  her  gardener  strike 
for  higher  wages^  and  then  had 
come  in  to  call  on  her,  muterting, 

^Wretch,  whom  no  sense  of  wrongi  can 
route  to  yeng^ance, 
SpiziacMontcast!* 

Ben  Donstan  made  a  habit  of 


coming  to  see  Miss  Mowbray  be- 
tween four  and  five  on  Sunday 
afternoon,   when   his  service  in 
church  was  over.    He  was  always 
happiest  on  Sundays ;  it  was  his 
holiday,   and  the   only  day  on 
which  he  seemed  able  to  enjoy 
the  lovely  country  he  lived  in. 
The  high  rocky  fields  with  their 
wide    blue   distances,   the  deep 
lanes  and  romantic  valleys,  co- 
loured red,  gray,  and  green,  with 
here  and  there  a  picturesque  half- 
hidden  cottage,  like  a  nest  of  stones 
and  thatch,  were  not  quite  so  de- 
solate to  him  as  on  week-days. 
He  used  to  walk  down  from  his 
pretty  rectory  to  the  Court,  if  one 
must  confess  it,  with  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth  and  a  rose  in  his  button- 
hole, a  white  fox-terrier,  his  dear- 
est friend,  keeping  close  at  his 
heels.     Such  ways  as  these  made 
people  say  that  he  was  neither 
clerical  nor  gentleman-like.     In 
his  dress,  too,  he  consulted  com- 
fort more  than  correctness.     But, 
you  see,  he  was  a  young  man  from 
the  Black  Country,  springing  ori- 
ginally from  Australia — a  person 
quite  sure  to  be  out  of  place  in  a 
really  respectable  English  parish. 
So,  one  summer  Sunday  after- 
noon, he  came  in  this  guise  down 
the  hilL     Croome  Court  lay  in  a 
hollow  by  the  river,  far  below 
the  level  of  the  church  and  rec- 
tory.    It  was  a  large  old  house, 
which  had  once  been  much  larger. 
The  Dunstans,  unlike  their  de- 
scendant Miss  Mowbray,  had  been 
a   prudent  race,  and  had  pulled 
the  place  down    by  degrees   to 
lessen  their  expenses.      One  of 
them  had  built  a  mill  quite  close 
to   the  Court — so  near  that  its 
buildings  were  only  divided  from 
the  garden  by  a  high  wall  and  a 
row  of  elm-trees.   The  road  passed 
not  far  from    the  front  of  the 
house,  which  had  an  air  of  Queen 
Anne.     Its  lower  windows  were 
arched  with   thick   branches  of 
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wistaria,  and  the  smooth  lawn  in 
front  was  bright  with  flowers. 
The  rest  of  the  garden,  with  the 
stable-yard  behind  it,  was  away 
to  the  right  of  the  house ;  the 
mill,  hidden  by  stately  old  trees, 
was  on  the  left.  Ail  this  lay 
between  the  road  and  the  little 
river,  which  wandered  away  into 
meadows  where  old  thorn-bushes 
clustered,  and  forest  trees  were 
scattered  here  and  there.  Miss 
Mowbray  had  let  the  mill  and 
the  farms,  and  all  the  land  up  to 
her  gates.  She  had  no  taste  for 
farming,  but  cared  a  good  deal 
for  her  garden,  where  the  flowers 
grew  as  if  they  returned  her  affec- 
tion. 

People  said  that  her  life  must 
be  very  dull;  if  so,  it  was  her 
own  fault.  But  she  was  an  odd 
woman,  and  did  not  love  her 
neighbours  much;  and  very  few 
of  them  were  capable  of  under- 
standing her.  Her  eldest  nephew, 
the  barrister,  said  that  aunt  Lucia 
ought  to  have  lived  in  London, 
where  she  would  have  been  both 
amused  and  appreciated.  Once  or 
twice  she  had  talked  the  subject 
over  with  him  seriously,  but  she 
went  on  living  comfortably  at 
Croome. 

Her  drawing-room  was  a  very 
large  square  room,  full  of  pretty 
things  and  comfortable  old-fash- 
ioned furniture.  She  always  lived 
in  it;  her  books  and  work  were 
scattered  about  on  tables  and 
sofas,  and  her  favourite  plants 
were  in  a  conservatory  outside 
one  of  the  windows.  There  were 
several  large  mirrors,  before  which 
she  sometimes  stopped  to  look  at 
herself.  This  was  a  habit  that 
the  young  Mowbrays  thought 
quite  dreadful  in  a  great-aunt 
nearly  seventy.  Their  father  told 
them  that  a  little  vanity  was  not 
a  bad  thing  in  a  woman,  and  that 
he  remembered  aunt  Lucia  the 
most  fascinating  of  women. 


'  She's  that  still,  in  my  opinion/ 
he  said  chivalrously. 

'  O  papa !'  howled  a  choms. 

'Yes,  you  cubs,'  said  Mr. 
Mowbray, '  with  your  red  hands 
and  burnt  faces,  do  you  suppose 
beauty  and  elegance  come  to  a 
woman  entirely  in  spite  of  her- 
self r 

*  Why,  there's  Polly  1'  cried  one 
of  the  younger  girls.  '  j^^  never 
looks  in  the  glass.' 

'  0,  doesn't  she?  said  Mr.  Mow- 
bray, smiling. 

'Well,  she  won't  when  she's 
aunt  Lucia's  age.' 

'Probably  not,  if  she  never 
does  now.' 

When  the  Eector  came  in  that 
afternoon,  Miss  Mowbray  was  wa- 
tering her  ferns  in  the  conserva- 
tory. He  took  the  watering-pot 
and  finished  them  for  her;  then 
they  went  back  into  the  wide 
shady  drawing-room,  and  Ben, 
who  was  hot  and  tired,  threw 
himself  into  an  armchair.  Miss 
Mowbray  looked  at  him,  and 
smiled  kindly.  It  was  a  mystery 
why  these  two  people  shoidd  like 
each  other  so  much,  they  were 
such  an  utter  contrast  in  every- 
thing. 

Ben  Dunstan  was  a  very  solid- 
looking  young  man.  He  was 
rather  short,  broad,  and  square; 
even  his  face  was  square,  with  a 
most  decided  chin.  His  forehead 
was  low  and  broad,  and  he  had  a 
habit  of  frowning ;  his  hair  had  a 
tendency  to  curl>  not  prettily,  but 
stifiQy  and  obstinately.  His  eyes 
alone  brightened  up  a  heavy  and 
grave  face ;  they  were  very  intel- 
ligent, of  a  lively  hazel  colour, 
with  the  light  rim  round  the  iris 
that  gives  a  certain  flash  and  spirit 
to  some  people's  glance.  There 
was  nothing  refined  about  Mr. 
Dunstan's  appearance;  he  was 
only  not  coarse-looking ;  his  father 
might  have  been  a  blacksmith  or 
a  wagoner.     He  was  a  man,  that 
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was  aUf  with  a  will  and  a  cha- 
racter, accidentally  bom  a  gen- 
tleman. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  draw  a 
comparison  between  a  yoang  man 
and  an  old  woman,  but  it  was  still 
more  strange  that  those  two  should 
be  relations.  Miss  Lucia  Mow- 
bray was  taU,  slight,  delicate, 
made  altogether  after  the  fashion 
of  an  aristocrat.  Though  she 
stooped  a  little,  her  pretty  shoul- 
ders still  retained  their  grace. 
She  was  like  a  lovely  piece  of 
thin  old  china.  Her  face  was 
wonderfully  pretty,  as  well  in  ex- 
pression as  in  features ;  it  was  all 
life  and  fan,  gentleness,  clever- 
ness, with  a  touch  of  irony ;  when 
she  smiled,  it  was  like  a  spirit 
breaking  through  the  thinnest 
veil  of  materia].  With  all  this, 
there  was  a  glance  in  her  large 
blue  eyes — ^they  were  still  young 
— which  gave  one  the  idea  of  a 
not  very  sensible  woman.  Her 
strong-minded  severe  great-ne- 
phews and  nieces  thought  she 
was  very  silly ;  but  young  people 
cannot  always  understand  the 
youth  of  old  age.  She  had  none 
of  what  one  may  call  the  airs  of 
an  old  woman — I  mean  the  au- 
thority, the  taking  a  certain  posi- 
tion proper  to  grandmothers  and 
great-aunts  and  old  ladies  gene- 
raUy,  especially  rich  ones.  And 
this  was  not  because  she  had 
never  married*  Lucia  Mowbray 
would  have  been  exactly  the  same 
woman  if  she  had  been  married 
three  times  over.  She  had  her 
own  graceful,  careless,  simple,  un- 
affected ways;  she  acted  accord- 
ing to  her  humours ;  she  often 
wore  clothes  that  orthodox  people 
thought  too  young  for  her;  she 
sat  in  no  special  chair,  had  a 
hundred  little  fancies,  and  was 
always  wandering  about  the  house 
and  garden.  She  was  idle,  and 
yet'  occupied ;  thoughtless,  and 
yet  kind-hearted;  full  of  faults 


and     inconsistencies,     and    yet 
charming. 

Mr.  Dunstan  began  to  talk  to 
his  patroness  about  parish  matters. 
There  were  two  or  three  old  chari- 
ties at  Croome,  endowed  by  his 
ancestors,  which  it  was  his  dearest 
wish  to  sweep  entirely  away; 
they  pauperised  the  people,  he 
said,  and  were  quite  out  of 
date. 

'A  great  many  of  our  people 
would  be  in  the  workhouse  with- 
out them,'  said  Miss  Mowbray. 

*So  they  tell  you,  of  course. 
But  I  know  that  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred  it  is  a 
man's  own  fault  if  he  comes  to 
the  workhouse.  Give  him  fair 
wages,  let  him  be  industrious  and 
saving,  and  don't  starve  his  soul 
by  giving  him  alms — ^he  will  be 
all  right  enough.  These  doles  are 
enough  to  ruin  the  morals  of  a 
whole  parish,  and  they  have  done 
their  work  uncommonly  well  at 
Croome.' 

'  What  nonsense  you  talk!'  said 
Miss  Mowbray ;  '  the  people  are 
poor,  and  one  must  help  them. 
These  charities  are  a  blessing  to 
them.' 

*No,  a  curse.  The  system  is 
bad  from  its  foundation.' 

*  That  does  not  signify  to  me,' 
said  Miss  Mowbray. 

^  I  should  have  thought  it  did.' 

'  No  ;  I  think  the  founders  of 
these  things  were  probably  much 
wiser  than  I  am,  and  I  would 
rather  plant  things  than  pull  them 
up.' 

'  Of  course,  planting  is  a  very 
fine  thing ;  but — ' 

'You  think  I  have  not  done 
much  in  that  way)  Why,  I  have 
planted  you,  and  now  you  can't 
find  room  for  yourself  in  the 
parish  without  pulling  up  all  the 
institutions  older  than  yourself. 
What  a  restless  .spirit  you  are  ! 
Grow,  can't  you,  and  let  the  old 
roots  alone.     The  soil  of  England 
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is  full  of  them ;  you  won't  find  a 
clear  place  for  yourself !' 

'  That  notion  of  being  planted 
18  a  very  awful  one,'  said  Ben, 
looking  at  her  gravely.  '  It  won't 
do  at  all.  That  was  partly  what 
I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about.  If 
I  can't  do  anything  here,  you 
know,  that  settles  the  question. 
I  had  better  go  at  once.' 

*  Because  of  the  charities  V 

*  !N"ot  entirely,'  said  Ben, '  though 
you  know  my  objection  to  all 
those  old  things.  But  I  am  doing 
no  good  here.  I  preach  my  very 
best  to  the  people;  they  don't 
listen — they  gape  and  snore.  If 
they  do  hear  a  few  words,  they  go 
home  and  say,  '^JS'ever  heard  a 
parson  talk  a  that'ns."  I  never 
shall  get  used  to  their  humbug- 
ging ways.  "  Pleese,  zur — "  I'm 
sick  of  the  sound  of  it.  When  I 
gave  them  those  science  lectures 
last  winter,  they  thought  it  was 
witchcraft.  They  are  sly,  too; 
they  say  and  do  things  behind 
one's  back.  You  are  never  sure  you 
have  got  at  the  worst  of  them.' 

*You  are  tired  of  not  being 
appreciated  V  said  Miss  Mowbray. 

*  I  wish  it  was  only  -that — I 
could  manage  that  sort  of  tiredness. 
But  don't  you  see — besides  my 
character,  and  ways,  and  teaching 
being  quite  unsuited  to  them,  it 
is  simply  a  waste  of  strength. 
Here  am  I,'  said  Ben,  stretching 
out  his  arms,  '  a  great  powerful 
fellow,  with  a  loud  voice  that 
would  fill  any  church,  and  a  taste 
for  work  among  masses  of  people. 
This  little  place  has  been  a  rest 
to  me,  of  course.  I  should  most 
likely  have  died  if  I  had  not  come 
here.  I  don't  forget  that,  I  assure 
you.  I'm  very  thankful  for  all 
that' 

'  Don't  let  me  hear  of  anything 
80  degrading  and  soul-starving  as 
thankfulness,'  said  Mips  Mowbray, 
turning  away,  and  putting  up  her 
hands. 


The  EectoT  smiled.  He  was 
used  to  this  sort  of  teasing,  and 
apparently  rather  liked  it.  As  he 
was  sHent  Miss  Mowbray  became 
more  serious.  She  took  a  chair 
near  him,  and  looked  at  him  with 
an  air  of  thoughtful  consideration. 

'  You  want  to  go  away,  then  V 
she  said.  '  Is  there  nothing  that 
would  keep  you  here  ?  I  would 
rather  have  you  than  any  one  else.' 

*  Thank  you.  But  I  cannot  see 
that  I  am  of  any  use  to  you.' 

*  No,  certainly  you  are  not  In 
fact,  you  are  troublesome;  you 
put  all  sorts  of  inconvenient 
things  into  one's  head.  And  of 
course  it  is  your  duty  to  go  away, 
as  you  don't  like  the  people.  I 
understand  that  You  would  not 
do  anything  so  disagreeable  to 
me,  unless  you  really  felt  it  was 
.your  duty.' 

Ben  sat  looking  at  her  with  a 
slow,  quaint  smile.  'When  you 
put  it  in  that  way — '  he  began. 

*!No,*  said  she,  *I  don't  put  it  in 
that  way.  It  is  unfair  and  self- 
ish. But  I  shall  be  sorry  for 
myself  and  all  these  poor  crea> 
tures,  if  we  lose  you.  If  there  is 
anything  I  can  do  to  keep  you 
here,  I  will  do  it.    I  will,  really.' 

*You  are  very  good,  but  I 
would  rather  not  be  bribed/  said 
Ben.  '  There  are  lots  of  men  who 
would  suit  you  and  the  place 
better  than  I  do.  I  told  you  when 
I  first  came  that  I  should  not 
spend  my  life  here.  I  have  had  no 
reason  at  all  to  alter  that  inten- 
tion. I  have  tried  my  hand  at 
it,  and  it  won't  do.  I  am  the 
square  man  in  the  round  hole. 
You  won't  dispute  that,  at  least)' 

*  Sticking  firmly  to  truth,  I  don't 
think  I  can/  said  Miss  Mowbray. 
'But  still,  my  square  friend,  I 
think  you  might  adapt  yourself. 
This  country  is  good  for  you 
physicaUy,  if  not  mentally.  Shall 
I  give  you  a  prescription  for  get- 
ting rid  of  your  restiessness )' 
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*  If  you  like. 
'Many.' 

Ben  whiBtled  rather  raefallj, 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

*  Don't  you  like  the  idea  1*  said 
Miss  Mowhray. 

'  I  never  thought  about  it  much. 
I  am  not  fond  of  ladies'  society, 
as  you  know ;  and  a  clergyman's 
wife  is  generally  a  hindcuice  to 
him.' 

*  Nonsense !' 

*WelI,  I  wonder  what  I  should 
have  done  at  Forest  Moor  with  a 
wife  and  six  small  children  hang- 
ing on  to  me.' 

'  You  would  have  learnt  the 
meaning  of  self-sacrifice/ said  Miss 
Mowhray.  '  However,  this  is  not 
a  savage  place  like  Forest  Moor, 
but  a  nice  healthy  village  with  a 
house  much  too  large  for  a 
bachelor.  So  don't  argue  in  that 
silly  way.  And  don't  speak  rude- 
ly of  women  in  my  presence,  if 
you  wish  me  to  respect  you.  Did 
you  never  see  any  one  you  would 
have  liked  to  marry  V 

*  I  have  seen  one  woman  that 
I  admired,'  said  Ben  gruffly. 
'  But  I  might  as  well  whistle  for 
the  moon.  And  she  is  too  orna- 
mental for  every  day,  besides. 
That  is  the  worst  of  it.  If  a  poor 
parson  marries  at  all,  it  ought  to 
be  some  one  who  can  bake  and 
sew,  and  trudge  about  and  rough 
it  altogether  as  he  does  himself. 
To  marry  a  fine  lady  would  be 
simple  ruin.  Not  that  she  is  a 
fine  lady,  hut  she  has  been  petted 
and  cared  for  all  her  life.  And 
as  the  other  kind  of  woman 
does  not  attract  me,  I  had  bet- 
ter make  up  my  mind  to  stay  as 
I  am.' 

'Ahl  and  you  don't  like  to 
trust  yourself  to  stay  in  her  neigh- 
bourhood, with  the  chance  of  see- 
ing her  every  month  or  two,  and 
feeliug  obliged  to  make  yourself 
out  as  hearish  as  possible,  for  fear 
she  might  take  a  fancy  to  you. 


Men  are  funny  things,  truly,'  said 
his  cousin. 

'What  are  you  talking  about)' 

'  I  thought  that  was  it.  Poor 
Ben  1  But  I  don't  see  why  you 
should  give  it  up  as  a  hopeless 
case.  /  have  no  objection  to  your 
marrying  Pauline.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  should  rather  like  it.' 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Ben,  frown- 
ing, and  looking  on  the  ground. 
*But  that  does  not  make  much 
difference,  I'm  afraid.' 

Miss  Mowbray  lifbed  her  eye- 
brows. 'Doesn't  itf  she  said, 
with  a  little  laugh.  *  Then  what 
are  the  obstacles  1  Why  shouldn't 
you]  Do  you  think  she  would 
say  no?  You  are  too  modest; 
you  have  too  little  confidence  in 
yourself.' 

*  Well,'  said  Ben,  *  when  one 
looks  at  it  reasonably,  it  does  not 
seem  clear  that  she  would  refuse 
one.  She  may  be  ambitious,  I 
don't  know;  but  it  is  a  large 
family,  and  her  father  and  I  are 
good  friends.  I  think  I  could 
make  her  as  comfortable  as  she  is 
at  home.  She  would  be  well 
looked  after,  but  I  should  give 
up  everything  I  have  lived  for 
hitherto.  You  can't  give  your 
whole  heart  to  two  things  at  once. 
There  is  nothing  tnier  than  that.' 

Miss  Mowbray  nodded  and 
smiled.  *  I  withdraw  my  accusa- 
tion,' she  said.  *  I  see  you  have 
some  confidence  in  yourself.  But 
I  want  to  talk  to  you  seriously. 
As  I  know  your  very  best  secret, 
we  may  as  well  bo  quite  candid 
with  each  other.  Do  you  think 
people  are  ever  mistaken  in  what 
they  call  their  duty  V 

'  Not  often,  if  they  are  honest,' 
said  Ben. 

'  Don't  you  think  that  circum- 
stances may  alter,  and  duties  with 
them?  If  you  owned  this  pro- 
perty, for  instance,  would  you 
think  it  right  to  go  off  and  work 
at  Forest  Moor,  and    spend  all 
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your  money  on  the  people  there  t 
Wouldn't  you  consider  that 
Croome  had  some  claims  upon 
you  7  Now  suppose  I  was  to  die 
to-morrow,  and  that  everything 
was  left  to  you — what  would  you 
dor 

'  Is  that  a  f&ir  question  V  said 
Ben,  with  a  grim  smile.  *  I  might 
spoil  my  prospects  by  the  an- 
swer/ 

*  Don't  joke,  now.  I  wish  to 
be  serious.' 

^  You  will  allow  that  a  man 
has  a  perfect  right  to  do  as  he 
likes  with  his  own.' 

*  Tes ;  but  a  man's  ri^ht  is  not 
always  his  duty.  You  talk  so 
much  about  duty.  What  would 
it  be  in  that  case  V 

*To  begin  with,  I  hope  you 
will  do  no  such  thing,'  said  Ben. 
'  Parson  and  squire  in  one  seems 
to  me  a  hopeless  muddle.  I  haye 
no  love  for  the  place  because  my 
ancestors  lived  in  it,  rather  the  con- 
trary. I  should  build  new  schools, 
get  a  Board  established,  drain 
some  of  the  low  meadows,  and 
then  go  away.  I  should  feel  that 
I  had  done  my  duty  by  the  place, 
if  I  let  or  sold  it  to  a  good  man. 
I  should  present  some  honest  fel- 
low to  the  living,  and  then  wash 
my  hands  of  the  whole  affair.' 

Miss  Mowbray  gazed  at  her 
cousin,  half  in  surprise,  half  in 
amusement. 

'  You  have  no  wish  to  be  a  rich 
man,  thenf  she  said,  after  a 
minute  or  two. 

'Yes.  I  should  like  well  enough 
to  have  money,'  answered  Ben. 
*  But  not  hung  round  my  neck  in 
the  shape  of  land.' 

*  How  tiresome  you  are  !  I  shall 
leave  it  to  Pauline,  and  tie  it  up 
so  that  you  can't  get  at  it  for 
your  philanthropic  craze.' 

'  Yes,  leave  it  to  her,  and  then 
it  will  be  out  of  my  way  alto- 
gether. Not  that  we  have  either 
of  us  any  right  to  it.' 


'Nobody  has.  Yours  is  the 
best,  because  you  have  the  old 
name,  though  you  don't  value 
that  as  you  ought.' 

*  No,  I  don't,  except  for  one 
reason.  I  must  go  now,'  said  Ben, 
getting  up  from  his  comfortable 
chair.  'We  have  had  rather  an 
odd  sort  of  talk,  it  seems  to  me.' 

He  gave  himself  a  sKght  stretch 
and  shake,  like  a  dog  roused  up. 
He  had  been  sitting  in  the  same 
attitude  all  the  time,  while  Miss 
Mowbray,  who  was  never  still  for 
more  than  three  minutes,  moved 
from  place  to  place  about  the 
room. 

'  Yes,  rather  odd,'  said  she, 
'  and  one  I  am  not  likely  to  forget. 
No  one  ever  threatened  me  with 
selling  Croome  Court  before.' 

Ben  smiled.  *Kyou  are  looking 
out  for  some  one  to  leave  it  to, 
why  don't  you  choose  George 
Mowbray?  He  is  very  fond  of 
the  place.  It  would  be  fairer,  on 
the  whole,  than  leaving  it  to  one 
of  his  children — a  girl,  too,  who 
might  marry  anybody.' 

*No.  I  have  my  reasons  for 
not  doing  that  Dear  Oeorge  is 
something  of  a  fool,  and  his  wife 
is  a  worldly  woman.' 

'  You  are  hard  on  them,  I  think. 
Good-bye.' 

'  Don't  go  yet,'  said  Miss  Mow- 
bray. '  I  had  a  letter  this  morn- 
ing, which  you  may  read,  if  you 
like.' 

The  letter  was  from  Mm.  Mow- 
bray, and  dated  from  Tourlyon. 

'  What,  they  are  with  all  those 
French  people  still  f  said  Ben. 

*Yes;  they  will  come  back 
quite  foreign.' 

Mrs.  Mowbray  never  told  aunt 
Lucia  anything  that  she  thought 
would  diisplease  her,  but  a  letter 
from  Tourlyon  could  not  help  being 
full  of  Gerard  de  Maul^vrier,  and 
the  approaching  visit  to  his 
chateau.  Pauline's  mother  could 
only  say  of  her  that  she  was  per- 
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fectly  bappjy  and  felt  as  if  she 
was  living  in  a  stoiy-book.  Mis. 
Mowbray  herself  would  not  be 
very  sorry  to  see  England  again. 
She  supposed  that,  on  leaving 
Manl^vrier,  they  would  extend 
their  tour,  and  visit  some  more 
towns,  so  that  they  were  not  likely 
to  be  back  for  a  month  or  so. 

This  letter  gave  the  Bector  some- 
thing to  think  about.  He  walked 
awa/firom  the  Court  more  slowly 
than  usual,  lost,  as  it  were,  in  a 
wood  of  chateaux  and  marquises. 
He  crossed  the  bridge  by  the  mill, 
and  followed  the  footpath  across 
low  green  meadows,  along  by  the 
hedge  of  thickly-waving  cornfields, 
gradually  climbing  the  hill.  The 
church  stood  on  a  high  ledge  of 
ground  at  the  head  of  a  wild 
rocky  valley.  Its  white  spire  was 
backed  up  by  a  fir- wood,  beyond 
which  was  the  rectory,  a  pretty 
gabled  house  in  a  garden.  The 
house  was  covered  with  clematis 
and  roses.  It  had  a  large  shady 
porch,  and  the  rooms  in  it,  though 
very  plainly  furnished,  were  as 
civUised  as  if  their  owner  had  been 
a  man  of  artistic  taste,  instead  of 
a  plain  rough  fellow  like  Ben 
Dunstaiu 


CHAPTER  XL 

THROUGH  THE  FOREST. 

Fran^oise  de  Brte  need  not 
have  been  anxious  about  the  keep- 
ing of  her  secret,  for  Pauline,  after 
all,  did  not  even  find  strength  to 
tell  her  mother.  It  would  have 
been  hardly  possible  to  do  so  with- 
out betraying  a  feeling  that  now 
filled  her  with  pain  and  shame. 
This  happy  spoiled  child,  used 
only  to  the  summer  days  of  life, 
loved,  admired,  and  considered 
first  by  all  her  own  people,  had 
never  imagined  the  possibility  of 
such  a  self-deception  as  this.  She 
was  too  generous  to  blame  Gerard ; 


besides,  on  second  thoughts,  she 
told  herself  plainly  that  only  a 
fanciful  idiot  could  have  misun- 
derstood him.  How  could  she 
so  easily  have  forgotten  the  dif- 
ference in  mind  and  manners  be- 
tween him  and  her  countrymen  % 
The  idea  of  fSeuicying  that  a 
Frenchman  was  in  love  with  one, 
because  he  was  charmingly  polite 
and  a  little  sentimental !  Pauline 
laughed  at  herself,  and  felt  very 
haid  and  cool  about  it;  yet  her 
heart  was  dreadfully  sore,  and  she 
could  not  trust  herself  to  tell  her 
mother  of  the  engagement. 

She  lay  awake  that  night  full 
of  self-reproach  and  self-pity; 
this  would  push  in,  in  spite  of  the 
sternest  resolutions.  It  was  very 
sad,  the  finding  out  suddenly  that 
one  was  a  stranger  in  this  land, 
and  must  not  expect  to  have  any 
real  interest  here.  Only  a  passing 
spectator,  a  mere  tourist,  foolish 
enough  to  lose  her  heart  where 
nobody  cared  to  find  it.  Her 
eyes  were  hot  and  dim  with  tears. 
Presently,  in  a  sudden  fit  of 
home-sickness,  she  got  up,  and 
began  a  letter  to  aunt  Lucia  in 
England,  full  of  longings  to  be 
back  again.  Aunt  Lucia  might 
often  be  very  provoking ;  but 
Pauline  knew  that  she  loved  her, 
and  those  visits  to  Croome  Court, 
which  the  young  Mowbrays  were 
accustomed  to  call  '  duty  visits,' 
seemed  now  to  this  desolate  exile 
times  of  perfect  safety  and  repose. 
Aunt  Lucia  had  not  approved  of 
the  tour,  except  for  one  reason — 
that  it  would  teach  Pauline  to 
value  her  own  counia*y.  The 
Bector,  who  had  walked  in  just 
then,  and  who  always  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  position  to  say 
tiresome  things,  had  agreed  with 
her,  adding  some  ignorant  jokes 
about  Frenchmen  and  frogs.  Paul- 
ine had  thought  them  both  very 
stupid  and  disagreeable.  But 
now  she  forgave  aunt  Lucia,  who, 
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after  all,  knew  something  of  the 
world,  and  reminded  herself  of 
the  Eector's  goodness,  not  to  say 
heroism.  He  was  not  ornamental, 
certainly ;  but  there  was  no  de- 
ception in  him. 

With  this  kind  thought  of  her 
English  admirer,  who  would  have 
been  thankful  to  know  it,  Paul- 
ine found  herself  getting  very 
sleepy,  and  thought  she  had 
better  perhaps  leave  the  letter  to 
be  finished  another  time.  Kind 
Nature,  which  was  given  to  bless- 
ing Pauline,  sent  her  to  sleep  as 
soon  as  her  fair  head  touched  the 
pillow. 

When  she  awoke,  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray was  standing  dressed  by  her 
side ;  the  sun  was  shining,  the 
church- bells  were  ringing ;  all  the 
gay  morning  noises  of  Tourlyon 
were  going  on  in  the  streets. 
Mrs.  Mowbray  kissed  her  child, 
who  woke  smiling,  but  almost 
immediately  sighed  and  said, 
'After  all,  mother,  I  wish  we 
were  going  home  to-day  instead 
of  to  Maulevrier.' 

'  Why  ?  are  you  a  little  home- 
sick V  said  Mrs.  Mowbray  cheer- 
fully. *  I  know  the  feeling  too ; 
but  it  will  be  great  fun,  and  we 
shall  have  so  much  to  talk  about 
afterwards.' 

'Yes,'  said  Pauline,  and  she 
did  not  go  on  to  any  explana- 
tions. 

Of  course  one  could  not  change 
one's  plans  now  without  some 
tolerable  reason.  Everything  was 
just  the  same,  except  her  own 
silly  feelings,  which  must  be 
hidden  from  everybody ;  and  she 
was  thankful  for  the  French  girl's 
confidence,  which  had  waked  her 
in  time  from  a  dangerous,  foolish 
dream.  In  the  light  of  morning 
she  felt  braver  and  less  morbid. 
She  read  over  the  half*  written 
letter  to  aunt  Lucia,  smiled,  and 
tore  it  up,  wondering  a  little  at 
her  own  childishness. 


Madame  de  Maul^vrier's  large 
carriage  received  them  all — ^the 
Marquis  and  his  three  English 
friends,  now  become  his  guests. 
They  drove  away  into  the  country, 
first  along  a  straight  smooth  road 
bordered  by  lines  of  tall  poplars, 
beyond  which  were  green  mea- 
dows and  apple  orchards.  The 
road  grew  wilder  as  they  went  on, 
climbing  out  of  the  valley  of  the 
Yonne.  For  some  time  they  kept 
along  the  side  of  a  steep  slope, 
the  descent  from  the  forest  lands 
into  the  plain.  Above  them  lay 
a  broad  belt  of  stony  ground  and 
heather,  with  goats  climbing 
about,  watched  by  gipsy-looking 
children,  and  here  and  there  a 
patch  of  vineyard  fenced  with 
turf  and  stones.  Below,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  broad  even  road 
that  skirted  the  hill,  long  green 
slopes,  varied  with  trees,  with  a 
small  field  of  com  or  colza,  a 
farmhouse,  or  a  group  of  dirty 
picturesque  cottages,  ran  down 
into  •  the  low  ground.  The  road 
itself  was  bordered  on  this  lower 
side  by  great  Spanish  chestnut- 
trees,  whose  stately  growth  and 
beautiful  shining  leaves  gave  the 
whole  foreground  a  look  of  dig- 
nity. Between  and  over  them 
one  caught  glimpses  of  the  plain, 
with  here  and  there  a  sparkle  of 
water,  with  white  church-spires 
and  the  soaring  roofs  of  chateaux, 
and  blue  hills  far  away.  Tour- 
lyon was  left  behind  farther  down 
the  valley ;  but  by  looking  back 
one  could  still  catch  sight  of  its 
crowding  towers,  fj^int  and  gray 
against  the  misty  horizon. 

Further  on  they  drove  through 
miles  of  pine  forest,  where  the 
road  was  soft  and  heavy,  where 
the  sun  gleamed  through  the  red 
stems,  and  the  wind  above  sighed 
and  rushed  gently,  like  a  summer 
sea.  Then  other  woods,  chiefly 
of  oak  and  delicate  silver  birch, 
all  made  glorious  by  the  tall  wav- 
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ing  plames  of  golden  bioom'that 
grew  high  up  among  the  trees, 
and  then  fell  in  bright  showers 
across  the  dark  background. 
Among  the  fir-woods  there  were 
strange  sandy  places,  where  the 
road  cut  through  yellow  rocks  all 
tufted  with  feni  and  blooming 
purple  heather.  It  was  all  wild, 
luxuriant,  and  lonely;  cheerful 
enough  on  a  sunny  afternoon  like 
this,  but  fuU  of  suggestions  of 
dreariness. 

As    they    drove    deeper    into 
these    forests,    where    the    only 
sound    of  human  life  was    the 
jingle     of    their     harness-bells, 
Gerard  talked  a  good  deal  and 
told  them  stories.     They  all  lis- 
tened eagerly,  Mr.  Mowbray  and 
Pauline    quite   carried   away  by 
these  romantic  scenes  and  their 
histories.    Mrs.  Mowbray,  though 
by  no  means  a  nervous  woman, 
was   almost   alarmed    at  finding 
herself,    as    it   seemed,     getting 
&rther  and  farther  away  from  the 
common  round  of  civilised  life. 
As   Gerard   described  wolf  and 
boar  hunts  in  these  very  woods, 
her  eyes  wandered  anxiously  down 
*into  the  green  glades  beside  the 
road.     That  corner  by  the  sandy 
rocks  had  been  a  famous  haunt  of 
robbers  years  ago.     The    heavy 
coaches  of  the  time  were  generally 
upset  there,  the  ruts  were  so  deep, 
and  this  gave  the  '  larrons '  their 
opportunity.     It    was    nearly    a 
hundred  years  ago ;  but  this  spot 
was  still  supposed  by  the  peasants 
to  be  haunted  by  a  well-known 
highwayman. 

'  In  the  great  Revolution,'  said 
Gerard, '  M.  de  Brye's  grandfather 
was  obliged  to  fly  from  the  mob 
and  hide  himself  in  these  woods. 
He  found  a  little  cave  in  those 
rocks,  and  managed  to  live  there 
for  some  days ;  but  at  last  they 
found  him  and  dragged  him  back 
to  f  the  Maison  Blanche.  They 
had  a  grand  idea,  to  make  him 


set  bis  house  on  fire  with  his  own 
hands.    He  did  it,  too.' 

'What  became  of  him  after- 
wards V  said  Mr.  Mowbray. 

'They  let  him  go,  and  he 
escaped  to  Germany.  I  think  I 
would  rather  have  died.' 

Then  Mr.  Mowbray  asked  some- 
thing about  the  Germans  in  the 
late  war. 

'They  did  not  venture  into 
these  forests,'  said  Gerard,  look- 
ing gloomily  down. 

Pauline  wished  her  father  had 
not  alluded  to  the  war. 

At  last  the  road  became  less 
wild  and  solitary;  there  was  a 
break  in  the  woods;  vineyards 
and  cornfields  began  to  appear 
again  on  the  sunny  slopes.  But 
it  was  still  a  forest  country.  Then 
the  horses  stopped  at  a  high  point 
of  the  road,  where  a  stone  crucifix 
stood  on  three  mossy  steps,  its 
foot  heaped  with  votive  wreaths 
of  beads,  and  faded  leaves  and 
flowers.  Gerard  stood  up  in  the 
carriage,  and  oflered  his  hand  to 
Pauline. 

'If  these  ladies  will  stand  up 
for  a  moment,'  he  said,  smiling, 
'  they  will  see  Maulevrier.' 

'  What^  already !'  said  Mr. 
Mowbray. 

Pauline  stood  up,  her  heart 
beating  strangely,  and  looked  past 
the  crucifix,  across  the  waves  of 
varied  green  to  where  those  ridges 
of  steep  gray  roof  were  shining  in 
the  sun.  She  thought,  even  at 
this  distance,  that  Gerard's  home 
was  worthy  of  him,  but  she  was 
troubled  by  her  own  agitation, 
and  said  nothing.  It  did  not 
seem  necessary,  for  her  fftther  and 
mother  were  eager  in  their  ad- 
miration. G^raid  looked  at  her  a 
little  curiously ;  it  perhaps  struck 
him  that  the  charming  English 
girl  had  lost  some  of  her  frank 
enthusiasm.  She  felt  that  he  was 
looking,  but  did  not  turn  her  eyes 
that  way.    He  was  disappointed, 
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bat  Pauline  would  not  see  it.  She 
stood  ganng  across  the  wooded 
valley,  finding  out  by  degrees  the 
church-spire,  the  roofs  of  houses 
just  showing  down  below,  the 
poplars  in  the  village  street. 

*Your  house  is  quite  regal,' 
said  Mr.  Mowbray,  turning  to 
Gerard.  *  Of  course  you  are  Le- 
gitimist :  a  man  could  not  live  in 
a  place  like  that  and  be  anything 
else.  It  is  ancien  regime  all  over. 
You  have  oubliettes,  no  doubt. 
Do  you  put  your  peasants  into 
them?' 

'  The  peasants  are  not  mine,  do 
you  see,  monsieur,*  said  Gerard. 
'  Madame,  why  does  Monsieur 
Mowbray  refuse  to  believe  that 
we  Legitimists  are  civilised,  and 
love  the  people  V 

'  I  cannot  tell.  Because  he  is 
very  stupid  and  very  prejudiced,' 
said  Mrs.  Mowbray,  smiling,  as 
she  sat  down.  *  But  really  I  feel 
as  if  I  was  going  to  stay  in  a 
feudal  castle.  I  had  no  idea  your 
situation  was  so  stately  and  beau- 
tiful, and  such  a  very  long  way 
from  everywhere.* 

*  Isn't  it  refreshing  1*  said  her 
husband.  *No  railway,  no  tele- 
graph— no  post,  I  was  almost 
going  to  say.* 

'  0,  you  are  quite  mistaken ; 
we  are  within  three  leagues  of  a 
railway.  Go  on,'  said  M.  de 
Maul^vrier  to  the  coachman ;  and 
they  started  off  at  full  swing  down 
the  hiU. 

Madame  de  Maul^vrier  and  her 
second  son  had  never  suited  each 
other  very  well.  Victor  was  a 
man  of  the  world,  the  modem 
world  which  his  mother  hated. 
As  a  boy,  he  had  rebelled  against 
the  strict  life  of  the  chateau,  and 
had  tried  unsuccessfully  to  make 
Gerard  rebel  too.  To  do  him  jus- 
tice, however,  he  had  never  shown 
any  jealousy  of  Gerard,  and  since 
he  had  grown  up  and  entered  the 
army  his  mother  had  had  no  fault 


to  find  with  him.  In  his  visits 
to  Maul^Trier  he  conformed  quietly 
to  all  her  rules,  and  she  did  not 
trouble  herself  as  to  what  he 
thought  of  them.  She  had  the 
outward  respect  and  obedience 
which  every  French  son  pays  to 
his  mother,  and  this  was  enough 
from  Victor,  though  it  would  have 
been  sadly  too  little  from  Gerard. 
She  and  Victor  were,  in  reality, 
strangers  to  each  other,  and  never 
likely  to  become  anything  else. 

Victor  had  looked  forward  with 
some  dismay  to  the  two  days  of 
clockwork  existence  that  would 
have  to  be  passed  at  Maulevrier 
before  Gerwd.  and  his  friends 
arrived.  Life  alone  with  his 
mother  was  a  serious  thing.  He 
could  only  smoke  by  stealth. 
*  Triboulet  *  and  his  kind  were  in- 
terdicted ;  the  lightest  reading 
was  the  Figaro.  Cards  must  not 
be  even  mentioned,  nor  dancing, 
nor  acting  ;  politics  must  only  be 
talked  within  certain  limits.  Every 
kind  of  modern  art,  in  books, 
painting,  music,  was  hateful  to 
the  Marquise.  The  breath  of 
scandal  was  never  heard  in  her 
house ;  nothing  light  or  weak  of 
any  kind  was  to  be  found  there. 
Victor  often  wondered  how  his 
brother  Gerard  could  have  grown 
up  so  freely  in  this  narrow  place, 
with  wide  sympathies  and  a  re- 
fined education.  He  did  not  do 
justice  to  the  clearness  and  purity 
of  such  an  air  as  this,  sweet  and 
bracing  in  its  sharp  thinness  to 
those  souls  who  can  breathe  in 
it  at  all.  Like  the  dwellers  on 
mountain-tops,  they  are  melan- 
choly ;  but  like  them,  too,  they 
can  look  up  straight  into  the  blue 
sky,  without  any  clouds  of  smoke 
between. 

After  all,  Victor's  two  days 
alone  with  his  mother  passed  off 
fairly  well.  He  thought  she  was 
more  indulgent  than  she  used 
to  be ;  at  any  rate,  he  did  not  feel 
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himself  so  much  criticised  and 
disapproved  of.  Bub  afterwards 
he  thought  that  this  was  mere  in- 
diffeience,  her  mind  heing  occu- 
pied with  other  things.  Gerard 
had  heen  quite  right  in  proposing 
to  hring  the  Mowbrays  to  Mau- 
levrier.  She  liked  to  think  of 
his  haying  made  friends  with  a 
man  who  had  known  and  respected 
his  father,  and  she  had  many 
things  in  her  mind  to  say  to  Mr. 
Mowbray — recollections  of  her 
husband,  which  she  thought  he 
would  care  to  hear ;  questions  to 
ask  about  him.  She  also  wished 
in  her  heart  to  reward  Gerard  for 
his  dutiful  behaviour  about  Made- 
moiselle de  Brye. 

Yictor  found  no  difficulty  this 
time  in  making  conversation  for 
his  mother.  Gerard's  doings  at 
Tourlyon,  the  family  of  Brye,  their 
ways  and  their  plans,  were  sub- 
jects of  endless  interest.  Victor 
did  his  duty  thoroughly  ;  he  spoke 
with  esteem  of  Monsieur  and 
Madame  de  Brye,  with  admira- 
tion of  Fran9oise.  Madame  de 
Maul^vrier  lie^ned  a  little  doubt- 
fidly,  though  she  was  pleased. 
Victor  had  spoken  strongly,  for 
him,  and  had  apparently  given 
her  some  reason  for  thought.  As 
they  sat  in  the  salon  after  break- 
fiEhst,  on  the  day  that  Gerard  and 
his  friends  were  expected,  she  at 
her  usual  needlework,  he  turning 
over  the  Union  and  thinking  of  a 
cigar,  she  said  suddenly  and  rather 
sternly,  *  Mademoiselle  de  Brye 
has  a  character,  then  )' 

*  Certainly,  ma  m^re,  and  a  very 
decided  one,'  said  Victor,  looking 
at  her  grayely. 

'  I  suppose  it  is  best  so  1' 

<  Can  there  be  any  doubt  about 
itf 

'  Tes,  a  great  deal,'  said  Madame 
de  Maul^vrier.  '  It  may  often  be 
a  mistake  for  a  young  girl  to  have 
a  character.  All  that  ought  to 
arrange  itself  after  she  is  married. 


Mademoiselle  de  Brye's  character, 
for  instance,might  not  suit  Gerard's. 
He  has  one,  you  know.' 

*  Without  doubt.  But  Made- 
moiselle Fanni  is  so  well  brought 
up  that  I  think  you  need  not  fear.' 

'What  did  you  call  her?'  said 
the  Marquise  sharply. 

*  Fanni,  the  old  name  I  knew 
when  we  were  children.' 

'I  do  not  like  those  baby 
names,'  said  the  Marquise  :  '  you 
are  not  children  any  more,  and 
they  are  better  forgotten.' 

*  It  LB  true,'  said  Victor. 

His  tone  was  a  little  sad,  but 
Madame  de  Maul^vrier  did  not 
notice  it ;  she  was  not  thinking  of 
him.  Neither  of  them  spoke  for 
two  or  three  minutes.  It  was  one 
of  those  silences  that  Victor  often 
declared  to  exist  nowhere  but  at 
Mauldvrier.  The  old  clock  ticked 
slowly,  but  though  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  all  the  house  was 
profoundly  still,  and  not  a  sound 
came  in  at  the  open  windows. 

*  Have  you  read  Bismarck's  last 
speech,  ma  m^re?*  said  Victor  at 
last,  returning  to  his  newspaper. 

'  Merci !  I  prefer  to  ignore  his 
existence,'  replied  Madame  de 
Maul^vrier. 

Victor  smiled  a  little  grimly, 
and  wondered  how  soon  he  would 
be  able  to  escape. 

'  What  sort  of  person  is  the 
daughter  of  this  Englishman)' 
asked  his  mother. 

*  Well,  Gerard  thinks  her  beau- 
tiful, and  she  certainly  is  a  fine 
young  woman.  She  is  tall,  like 
her  mother,  fair,  blue  eyes,  an  Eng- 
lish beauty.  A  style  that  I  do  not 
admire  so  much  as  Gerard  does.' 

His  mother  raised  her  eyes  from 
her  tapestry,  and  fixed  them  upon 
him. 

*  Can  I  trust  you,  Victor  V  she 
said. 

He  gazed  at  her  in  astonish- 
ment. Her  face  was  as  hard  as 
Qver ;  there  was  no  affection  in  it 
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for  him;  her  rare  Biniles  and 
softenings  were  kept  for  Gerard, 
as  her  confidences  had  always  been. 

'  Trost  mel  certainly;  yon  know 
it,'  he  answered  quietly. 

'  It  is  about  Gerard,'  she  went 
on,  in  a  lowered  voice.  '  Since  he 
went  to  TourlyonI  have  discovered 
something;  it  was  in  the  blotting- 
book  on  the  table  in  his  room.  I 
only  ask  you  because  I  cannot  ask 
him.  It  seemed  to  explain  things 
that  he  had  said  to  me ;  and  if 
you  could  reassure  me — * 

Victor's  whole  attention  was 
bent  upon  her ;  in  his  dark  steady 
eyes  there  was  a  reflection  of  her 
own  natural  sternness,  and  for 
some  reason  she  felt  herself  hesi- 
tating and  changing  colour. 

*  In  plain  words,*  she  said, 
'  Gerard  is  in  love  with  some- 
body. Who  is  it?  TeUme.  You 
are  his  brother,  and  likely  to  know ; 
young  men  tell  their  secrets  to 
each  other.  You  can  trust  me 
as  I  trust  you.' 

'Yes,  I  am  your  son,'  said 
Victor, 

It  sounded  a  little  theatrical. 
If  he  meant  to  touch  her  heart 
for  himself,  he  quite  failed,  for 
she  was  only  thinking  of  Gerard. 

*  How  did  you  discover  it  V  he 
said.  'What  did  Gerard  say  to 
youl    I  do  not  quite  understand.' 

'  It  was  a  paper  of  verses ; 
a  farewell  to  somebody,'  said 
Madame  de  Maulevrier.  '  What 
did  he  say  ?  Why,  he  pretended 
he  did  not  wish  to  marry.  But 
it  cannot  have  been  any  one  pos- 
sible, or  he  wotdd  have  told  me 
her  name.' 

'An  imaf^nary  woman,  pro- 
bably,' said  Victor.  *  Poetical  fel- 
lows like  Gerard  are  always  doing 
that  sort  of  thing.' 

*Why  cannot  you  be  frank 
with  me — tell  me  the  truth !'  ex- 
claimed Madame  de  Maulevrier. 
*  Imaginary — absurd  !  He  hoped 
to  meet  her  in  paradise.      You 


think  he  would  not  wish  me  to 
know.  He  has  made  you  swear 
not  to  tell  me,  perhaps)  Your 
mother  is  an  unhappy  creature 
among  }ou  alL' 

*  My  mother,  do  not  vex  your- 
self in  this  way,'  said  Victor 
gently.  'I  never  heard  of  this 
lady,  and  even  now  I  can  hardly 
believe  in  her  existence.  Anyhow, 
Gerard  is  quite  resigned.  You 
would- have  been  satisfied  if  you 
had  seen  him  at  Tourlyon.  These 
poets  always  have  ideals  out  of 
reach.  They  have  two  lives,  do 
you  see)  It  is  the  way  with  them 
aU.' 

'  It  is  a  very  stupid  way,'  said 
Madame  de  Maulevrier.  'But 
you  don't  convince  me  in  the 
least.  When  Gerard  left  home  a 
fortnight  ago  he  was  in  love  with 
somebody.  He  can  hardly  have 
forgotten  her  yet.' 

'  He  has,  if  she  existed  a  thou- 
sand times  over,'  said  Victor. 
'  When  a  man  leads  a  hermit  life, 
like  our  excellent  Gerard,  and  then 
goes  out  into  the  world,  he  is 
certain  to  lose  his  heart  over  and 
over  again.  It  has  been  a  struggle 
all  this  time  between  his  duty  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Brye — ^she  at- 
tracts him  too,  I  can  tell  you — 
and  his  admiration  of  Mademoi- 
selle Mowbray.' 

Victor  thought  it  was  only 
prudent  to  say  this,  to  prepare 
his  mother  for  what  he  himself 
thought  probable — Gerard's  com- 
plete enslaving  by  the  blue-eyed 
English  girL  Madame  de  Mau- 
levrier smiled  rather  scornfully. 

'  Gerard  is  not  quite  so  weak  as 
you  suppose,'  she  said.  'JVbur, 
there  can  be  no  struggle;  he  is 
engaged.  And  is  it  only  the 
hermits  who  lose  their  hearts,  my 
poor  Victor  V 

'We  in  the  crowd  are  more 
prudent,'  said  Victor.  'Besides, 
most  of  us  are  poor  fellows  whose 
hearts  nobody  cares  for.' 
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Thi?,  too,  was  lost  on  his 
mother. 

'Come  with  me  to  Gerard's 
room/  she  said, '  and  T  will  show 
you  what  I  meant  Only  never 
tell  him  you  have  seen  it.  Do 
you  understand?* 

Victor  got  up;  but  he  stood 
still,  and  looked  at  his  mother. 

*If  you  wiU  pardon  me,*  he 
said,  *  I  would  rather  not  see  it. 
I  am  sure  Gerard  has  neither 
done  nor  thought  anything  ^at 
need  grieve  you.' 

Madame  de  Maul^vrier  stared, 
flushing  faintly.  Victor  saw  that 
she  was  thinking  of  him  at  last ; 
hut  she  said  nothing.  Perhaps 
she  was  angry;  but  he  thought 
not. 

'You  know  Gerard,  ma  m^re, 
and  so  do  I,'  he  went  on.  *  We 
have  the  same  opinion  of  him. 
Now,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  am 
going  out  for  a  little  walk.' 

She  stood  passively,  and  let 
him  kiss  her  hand. 

'  Very  well,  mon  fils,'  she  said, 
after  a  moment.  '  You  will  be 
here  to  receive  them.' 

*  Certainly,'  said  Victor ;  and  he 
strolled  away  somewhat  thought- 
fully into  the  park  with  his  cigar. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

A  LE0ITIH18T  HOUSE. 

The  shadows  were  lengthening 
as  Gerard  and  his  friends  drove 
through  the  village  street.  The 
vivid  depth  and  clearness  of  the 
light  gave  a  strange  intense  reality 
to  everything — ^a  look  that  in 
misty  England  one  reads  of  and 
imagines,  but  never  sees.  People 
lifted  up  their  worn  intelligent 
faces  as  the  carriage  passed,  some 
looking  grave  and  weary,  others 
smiling.  The  broadest  smiles 
were  on  the  face  of  a  fat  old 
woman    who  was   stocking    her 


kitchen  with  brown  loaves  a  yard 
long,  which  a  moustached  baker 
in  a  blouse  was  unloading  from 
his  cart  at  her  door.  A  little 
farther  on,  the  Cure  was  standing 
at  his  gate.  Gerard's  face  bright- 
ened as  he  saw  his  old  friend, 
every  line  of  whose  face  was  full 
of  welcome. 

'  It  is  my  dear  old  tutor,'  he 
explained  to  his  companions; 
and  then  a  minute  later  they 
turned  out  of  the  street  into  the 
avenue  of  limes. 

'  Here  you  are  at  my  home, 
mademoiselle,'  said  Gerard,  bend- 
ing forward  to  Pauline,  with  a 
look  and  smile  that  reminded  her 
of  their  talk  in  the  street  that 
day. 

She  was  obliged  to  respond; 
she  smiled  too,  a  little  glad  that 
her  father's  exclamations  on  the 
splendid  old  trees  saved  her  the 
trouble  of  speaking. 

A  few  minutes  more,  and  they 
were  at  the  chateau  that  she  had 
been  thinking  and  dreaming 
about  all  these  days.  It  was,  in- 
deed, a  wild  old  place  to  English 
eyes,  deserted,  neglected,  over- 
grown with  moss  and  weeds. 
Poor  Mrs.  Mowbray,  who  was 
not  romantic,  and  liked  civilisa- 
tion, looked  round  with  a  slight 
shiver  as  she  got  out  of  the  car- 
riage. 

The  great  rusty  gates  were 
open,  and  Madame  de  Maul^vrier 
was  standing  with  her  son  Victor 
on  the  steps.  Gerard  sprang  out, 
kissed  his  mother,  and  presented 
his  friends,  to  whom  she  made 
low  curtsies.  The  stateliness  of 
her  manner  struck  them  at  once ; 
it  was  quite  distinct  &om  Madame 
de  Brye's  stLShess.  The  little 
Marquise,  with  her  pale  straight 
face,  was  dressed  in  a  plain  gown 
of  some  thin  stuff,  and  a  round 
black  straw  hat.  There  was  some- 
thing very  impressive  about  her ; 
she  gave  one  the  idea  of  perfect 
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sincerity.  The  few  words  she 
said  were  cordial,  and  she  evi- 
dently meant  them.  Pauline  felt 
at  once  that  she  admired  Madame 
de  Maul^yrier  very  much,  far 
more  than  any  French  lady  she 
had  seen.  IAt.  Mowbray  was  at 
home  with  her  at  once.  His 
Yrife  could  not  quite  make  up  her 
mind.  As  they  went  into  the 
hall,  Gerard  turned  to  Pauline 
again  with  his  half-wistful  look. 

*  You  are  very  welcome  to  Mau- 
l^vrier,'  he  said.  *  If  the  world 
was  a  different  place,  one  might 
be  happy.' 

*One  is  happy,'  Pauline  an- 
swered; and  then  she  saw  that 
Madame  de  Maul^vrier's  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  her. 

'You  like  France,  mademoi- 
selle V  she  said,  in  a  voice  which 
was  musical  enough,  though  it 
had  a  harsh  note  in  it  some- 
times. 

'Yes,  madame,'  Pauline  an- 
swered quietly. 

Then  another  inhabitant  of 
Maul^vrier — a  great  rough  sad- 
faced  deerhound — ^after  caressing 
his  master,  came  and  poked  his 
long  nose  under  her  hand.  She 
lingered  a  moment  in  the  hall, 
talking  to  him,  while  he  gazed  up 
into  her  face,  and  Gerard  stood 
looking  on. 

The  great  hall  was  paved  with 
stone;  a  stone  staircase,  broad 
and  easy,  with  heavy  iron  balus- 
ters, went  up  on  one  side ;  oppo- 
site was  a  high  open  door  leading 
into  another  halL  That  was  the 
garden  side  of  the  house.  The 
long  windows  there  were  open  on 
the  garden  terrace,  and  looked  out 
upon  trees  bathed  in  sunlight. 
The  light  shone  through  the  house 
from  end  to  end,  giving  it  a  noble 
cheerfulness.  The  old  uneven 
painted  walls  were  hung  with 
pictures,  chiefly  portraits  of  old 
Maul^vriers.  There  were  a  few 
old  chairs  and  tables  in  these 


halls,  a  great  inlaid  cabinet,  a 
stand  of  arms,  and  an  immense 
stuifed  wolf  grinning  horribly  in 
a  comer.  Not  much  look  of  com- 
fort; but  still  Pauline,  as  she 
stood  there  with  her  hand  on  the 
dog's  head,  knew  that  she  loved 
Maulevrier,  and  could  have  lived 
and  died  there,  if  Fate  had  chosen 
to  arrange  it  so.  She  also  under- 
stood that  little  French  girl's 
shrinking  from  a  place  like  this. 
It  had  such  a  strong  character  of 
its  own  that  the  people  who  lived 
there  must  absolutely  adapt  them- 
selves to  it.  It  must  be  loved  or 
hated  with  all  one's  heart,  like  a 
stem  human  being.  One  might 
be  in  entire  harmony  with  it,  or 
in  hopeless  discord ;  and  the  last 
need  not  be  altogether  one's  own 
fault. 

They  went  into  the  inner  hall, 
and  through  an  anteroom  into  the 
large  salon,  which  looked  out  on 
the  garden  side  of  the  house. 
These  rooms  seemed  bare  and  cold. 
The  walls  and  ceiling  were  carved 
and  painted  gray,  with  mnning 
wreaths  of  flowers  in  pale  colours. 
The  great  chimneypiece  was 
carved  and  blazoned  with  coats- 
of-arms.  The  chairs  were  chiefly 
white  and  gold,  their  cushions  of 
faded  brocade ;  but  there  was  a 
mixture  of  large  tapestried  fau- 
teuils,  and  one  or  two  still  more 
cumbersome,  covered  with  old 
yellow  satin.  The  floor  looked 
like  a  sheet  of  ice.  As  to  books, 
they  were  only  represented  by  a 
few  pamphlets  and  newspapers 
lying  on  a  small  table.  On  the 
narrow  shelf  of  the  chimneypiece 
there  were  three  photographs  in 
velvet  frames — Henri  Cinq,  Don 
Carlos,  and  Princess  Marguerite. 
The  whole  thing  was  a  contrast 
to  Madame  de  Brye's  drawing- 
room,  so  full  of  comfort  and  pretty 
things ;  but  it  gave  one  the  idea 
of  a  family  holding  fast,  in  poverty 
and  misfortune^  to  its  old  tradi< 
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tionfi,  lefusing  to  belieye  tliat  the 
world  had  changed  and  left  all 
those  things  behind. 

It  was  hopelessly  sad,  and  yet 
there  was  a  strange  beauty  about 
it.  Pauline  began  to  understand 
why  the  Marquis  de  Maul^vrier 
should  have  grown  up  melan- 
choly. 

The  whole  house  had  the  same 
effect  of  last-century  greatness, 
swept  out  by  revolutions.  The 
long  unfurniBhed  corridors,  paved 
with  red  tiles;  the  bedrooms,  with 
their  old  furniture  of  various 
styles,  and  hangings  of  patched 
tapeslay ;  and  then,  through  the 
windows,  that  glorious  wooded 
view  in  the  glow  of  evening — Mr. 
Mowbray  told  his  wife  he  had 
never  been  in  such  an  inspiring 
place.  He  wa|(  almost  wild  with 
delight.  Mrs.  Mowbray  thought 
it  all  very  strange  and  interesting, 
and  confessed  that  she  liked  Ma^ 
dame  de  Maulevrier. 

^  But  always  remember  you  are 
in  Prance,  darling,'  she  said  to 
Pauline,  who  had  come  into  her 
room  before  going  down  to  dinner, 
and  was  standing  rather  dreamily 
at  the  window. 

'  Am  I  likely  to  forget  it,  mo- 
ther]' she  said,  turning  round. 
*We  could  not  well  be  farther 
£rom  England.  Didn't  it  give  you 
a  sort  of  thrill  to  hear  Madame 
de  Maulevrier  talk  so  naturally 
of  '^  our  king  "  ?  One  seemed  to 
have -gone  back  suddenly  a  hun- 
dred years.' 

*Yee,  poor  things!'  said  Mrs. 
Mowbray.  *  I  think  it  is  almost 
a  pity  to  waste  so  much  good 
feeling.  There,  don't  argue  with 
me.  Tou  are  a  furious  Eoyalist 
now,  of  course.  But  when  I  said 
you  must  remember  you  are  in 
'France,  I  was  not  thinking  of 
politics.  About  them  I  rather 
agree  with  M.  de  Brye's  dog.  I 
am  afraid  it  will  be  dull  for  you, 
with  no    one   to    speak  to  but 
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Madame  de  Maulevrier  and  me. 
French  girls  do  lead  very  stupid 
lives,  no  doubt.  You  must  never 
go  out  without  me,  you  know, 
Pauline.' 

'  J^ot  with  papa  V  said  Pauline. 

'  Well,  not  on  any  of  these  wild 
expeditions  that  M.  de  Maulevrier 
was  talking  about.    I  think  you 
ought  to  stay  with  me  as  much  as    . 
possible,  dearest  child.' 

<M.  de  Maulevrier  won't  ask 
me  to  go,  if  he  thinks  I  ought 
not.' 

'We  will  always  consult  his 
mother,  at  any  rate,'  said  Mrs. 
Mowbray. 

Pauline  was  a  little  vexed ;  she 
thought  her  father  was  always 
chaperon  enough,  no  matter  how 
many  young  Frenchmen  might  be 
of  the  party.  The  Gomte  had 
never  shown  her  anything  but  the  . 
barest  politeness,  and  as  to  the 
Marquis,  he  was  himself — her 
friend,  as  she  called  him  silently, 
l^othing  could  alter  the  truth  that 
they  understood  each  other,  he 
.  and  she. 

'  And  why  not  V  Pauline  asked 
herself,  in  a  fierce  young  impa- 
tience of  she  hardly  knew  what, 
of  the  world's  opinion  and  suspi- 
cions. '  Have  two  people  like  us 
never  been  friends  before  V 

Mr.  Mowbray  had  already  gone 
down-stairs;  his  wife  was  not 
quite  ready,  but  Gerard  had  warn- 
ed them  of  his  mother's  passion 
for  punctuality,  so  Mrs.  Mowbray 
told  Pauline  to  go  on,  and  she 
would  follow  her  directly.  Paul- 
ine walked  down  the  red  arched 
corridor  slowly,  in  her  white  gown. 
She  felt  sad  and  uneasy,  with  all 
her  fine  theories  of  friendship. 
Half-way  down  she  turned  into 
the  deep  recess  of  a  large  window, 
to  look  at  one  or  two  portraits 
which  were  hanging  there,  espe- 
cially one,  small  and  faded,  of  a 
young  man  with  dark  eyes,  in  an 
old-fjEU3hioned  uniform.      It  was 
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easy  to  see  that  Gerard  was  not  a 
new  type  in  his  family.  A  quick 
step  on  the  tiles  startled  her;  she 
turned  round,  and  saw  him  com- 
ing along  the  passage.  He  stood 
stUl  and  looked  at  her,  smiling. 

'  It  makes  me  very  happy  to  see 
yon  standing  there,  meulemoiBelle  !* 

'  I  am  afhiid  I  am  curiouB,'  said 
Pauline,  'hut  I  am  so  fond  of  pic- 
tures— and  I  could  not  help  stop- 
ping to  look  at  these.  I  suppose 
that  is  a  relation  of  yours  1* 

'Yes,  and  a  namesake.  That 
poor  fellow  lived  here  in  the  time 
of  the  Bevolution.  Our  misfor- 
tunes began  with  him,  and  have 
gone  on  ever  since.  It  is  a  pity 
we  don't  banish  the  name.' 

'But  you  are  not  so  unfortu- 
nate as  some  people.  You  have 
your  old  place  still — and  how  very 
beautiful  it  is  V  said  Pauline. 

'  Poor  old  place  V  said  Q^razd. 
'It  is  beautiful  at  this  moment^ 
certainly.  I  have  so  much  to 
show  you,  and  that  dear  Monsieur 
Mowbray.  How  happy  you  are, 
mademoiselle,  to  have  such  a 
charming  father  t 

'  Yes,  papa  is  everything  that  is 
dear  and  good,'  said  Paulme. 

'And  Madame  Mowbray  too ! 
I  look  on  with  envy,  and  feel  my- 
self outside  in  the  cold.  I  have 
no  friends  like  that,  except  my 
old  tutor.  I  must  introduce  him 
to  you.  And,  mademoiselle,  may 
I  ask  you  to  forgive  me  one 
thing)' 

'  I  do  not  know  what  it  can  be, 
monsieur,'  said  Pauline. 

This  was  an  odd  way  of  talking, 
but  how  could  he  be  expected  to 
talk  like  a  commonplace  man) 
thought  this  Mend  of  the  Mar- 
quis. 

'  Foigive  me  if  I  speak  to  you 
as  an  Englishman  would.' 

'  0,  certainly.' 

'  You  don't  misunderstand  me ) 
You  know  how  it  is  with  us )  Our 
young  girls  are  kept  under  lock 


and  key  by  their  good  mothers, 
and  one  cannot  have  any  talk 
with  them  but  the  smallest^  do 
you  seel  But  I  knew  at  once, 
when  I  saw  yuu,  how  you  had 
been  brought  up  :  you  are  to  me 
like  Dante's  Beatrice — I  could  not 
talk  in  that  small  way  to  you.  I 
cannot  look  at  you  without  wish- 
ing to  tell  you  all  my  thoughts 
— ^not  that  they  are  worth  your 
knowing.' 

Pauline  listened,  and  thanked 
the  kind  angel  who  had  advised 
Mademoiselle  de  Brye  to  confide 
in  her.  What  silly  things  she 
might  have  fancied  from  such  a 
speech  as  this !  As  it  was,  thank 
heaven,  she  perfectly  understood 
Gdrard.  He  was  a  poet,  and  un- 
happy; she  might  do  him  some 
good,  and  most  certainly  he  was 
welcome  to  all  her  sympathy. 
But  she  could  not  let  him  overrate 
her  so  much. 

'I  do  assure  you,*  she  said, 
'  that  I  am  not  the  least  like 
Beatrice  or  any  one  so  great  I 
am  not  at  all  clever,  and  know 
very  little  of  the  world.  When 
you  talk  to  me,  you  will  find  me 
much  stupider  than  you  think. 
Papa  knows  it.  I  am  not  the 
least  original,  unfortunately.' 

'G^rud!  Kot  dressed  yetl' 
cried  a  voice  from  the  other  end 
of  the  corridor. 

'  In  a  moment,  mother,'  Gerard 
answered,  with  life  and  cheerful- 
ness in  his  voice. 

He  did  not  speak  again  to 
Pauline,  but  left  her  with  an 
eager  look  of  gratitude,  and  some- 
thing more  than  admiration.  She 
felt  strangely  lifted  up,  as  if  she 
was  going  through  some  high  and 
new  experience.  Gerard's  enthu- 
siasm found  only  too  ready  a  re- 
sponse. Something,  half  plea- 
sure, half  pain  so  deep  that  she 
hardly  dared  to  realise  it,  was 
burning  in  her  cheeks  and  shining 
in  her  deep    blue    eyes  as    she 
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walked  down  the  coiridor.  Ther&, 
at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  she  met 
Madame  de  Maal^vrier,  who  had 
watched  the  English  girl  coming 
towards  her,  tall  and  graceful  in 
her  white  dress,  and  had  repeated 
to  herself  that  this  young  woman 
was  both  beautiful  and  good. 
The  Marquise  had  a  very  clear 
judgment  of  people,  and  an  un- 
doubted confidence  in  it.  8he 
waited  for  Pauline  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs,  asked  whether  her 
mother  was  tired  after  the  long 
drive,  and  then  took  her  hand  to 
lead  her  down-stairs.  When  they 
reached  the  salon,  Pauline  almost 
thought  that  Gerard's  stem  little 
mother  had  something  of  his 
nameless  charm. 

To  the  three  English  guests, 
this  old-fashioned  household,  with 
its  simple  ways,  was  an  immense 
relief  from  the  Maison  Brye. 
People  there  thought  themselves 
so  much  more  agreeable^  and  were 
so  much  more  tiresome.  Here 
the  dinner  was  almost  brilliant. 
Madame  de  Maulevrier  evidently 
liked  the  strangers.  She  and  Mr, 
Mowbray  had  a  great  deal  to  say 
to  each  other,  while  Pauline  and 
her  mother  found  themselves 
laughing  and  talking  with  the 
two    young   men.     Gerard    that 


evening,  in  the  character  of  host* 
looked  wonderfully  handsome* 
and  was  quite  a  sociable  being* 
Victor  also  did  his  best.  Pauline 
thought  the  dining-room  beauti- 
ful; its  walls  and  ceiling  were 
dark  red,  with  remains  of  paint- 
ing, and,  in  the  revived  old  fashion, 
china  plates  were  hungat>und  in 
groups.  Gerard  had  done  that 
himself  one  day,  he  told  them. 

Late  that  night,  when  the 
dream -like  evening  was  over, 
Pauline  opened  her  shutters  and 
leaned  out  into  the  sea  of  moon- 
light. The  wild  hoot  of  an  owl 
startled  her,  then  another,  and 
another,  as  they  flew  restlessly 
from  tree  to  tree.  The  frogs 
down  in  the  park  joined  in  with 
their  harsh  chorus.  It  seemed  a 
strange  weird  thing  to  hear  &Qch 
sounds  at  night,  but  at  Maulevrier 
everything  was  strange.  Pauline 
hid  her  hot  cheeks  in  her  hands 
as  she  leaned  over  her  iron  bar. 
Would  she  ever  bitterly  repent 
having  come  here  at  all  t  Would 
it  not  have  been  better  to  have 
no  interests  but  at  home  in  Eng- 
land, to  walk  quietly  in  the  paths 
that  good  friends  had  marked  out 
for  her) 

'  Ko,  no,  this  is  better !'  the 
foolish  girl  said  to  hersell 


{To  he  eontinued,) 


DR.  AND  MRS.  MORTON, 


Db.  and  Mis.  Morton  had  finished 
tiffin,  and  were  discnssing  some 
private  theatricals,  which,  fol- 
lowed by  a  ball,  were  to  take 
place  that  evening  at  the  mess- 
house  of  the  — ^th.  The  subject 
was  a  delicate  one,  for  on  it  they 
held  decided,  but  unfortunately 
divided,  opinions.  The  doctor 
had  a  prejudice  against  such 
things,  and,thoughin  mostrespects 
very  indulgent  to  his  pretty  little 
wife,  objected  to  her  attending 
them.  She,  however,  was  bent 
on  doing  so. 

*  You  know,  dear,  that  it  is  the 
Tery  last  of  the  'season,  and  every 
■one  will  be  there.' 

*  And  you  know  my  rooted  ob- 
jection to  these  entertainments, 
Ada ;  why  do  you  urge  me  V 

'  Then  when  shall  I  ever  have 
an  opportunity  of  showing  off 
ihat  lovely  pink  and  silver  cloak 
you  got  firom  Madras  on  my  birth- 
•day  V  pouted  the  young  w&e. 

'  Ah,  that  is  a  deeply  important 
matter!'  laughed  the  doctor.  *  We 
must  see  if  we  can't  get  up  a 
dance  in  our  own  bungalow,  little 
woman,'  continued  he  somewhat 
inconsequently. 

*  But  that  won't  be  a  ball  and 
theatricals  to-night ;  and  by  that 
time  Daddahbhoy,Rumanagee,  and 
the  other  Parsees  mtlU  have  their 
shops  filled  with  the  new-fash- 
ioned cloak,  while  as  yet  mine 
is  the  only  one  in  the  cantonment. 
I  really  do  think,  William,  that 
you  might  let  me  go.  I  am  sure 
I  sit  patiently  enough  through 
those  solemn  dinners  and  scien- 
tific reunions  of  which  you  are  so 
fond.' 


*  Well,  well,  as  it  is  the  very 
last  of  tiie  season,  I  suppose  I 
must  be  amiable  for  once ;  but — * 

*  O,  that's  a  dear  good  disagree- 
able old  thing  ?  said  his  wife, 
giving  him  a  kiss ;  and,  without 
waiting  to  hear  more,  in  a  Gutter 
of  delight  she  left  the  room. 

When  left  to  himself  the  doctor 
pondered  their  late  conversation, 
and  felt  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  his  share  in  it.  .  Still,  hav- 
ing consented,  he  determined  to 
do  so  with  a  good  grace ;  and,  on 
Mrs:  Morton  presently  reentering 
to  look  for  something,  he  said, 
*  By  the  way,  dear,  when  shaU  I 
order  the  palanquin  for  you )' 

Still  continuing  her  search,  she 
replied  rather  absently,  '0,  any 
time.  I  shall  only  want  it  return- 
ing; the  Hills  will  call  for  me 
going.' 

Dr.  Morton  was  taken  aback. 

'  So,'  he  exclaimed, '  you  had  ar- 
ranged to  go  with— or  without — 
my  consent  I' 

With  a  little  start,  she  answered 
somewhat  confusedly,  '  Well,  I 
thought  you  would  be  sure  to  give 
me  leave,  William,  and — ' 

'  As  you  have  chosen  to  act  so 
wholly  independently,'  interrupted 
her  husband  angrily,  '  I  withdraw 
the  consent  I  unwittingly  gave. 
The  house  shall  be  closed  at  the 
usual  hour,  and  if  you  do  not 
happen  to  be  at  home  at  eleven 
o'clock,  we  do  not  sleep  under  the 
sanie  roof  this  nighV  And  in 
high  displeasure  Dr.  Morton  lefb 
the  house ;  nor  did  he  return  for 
a  couple  of  hours,  during  which 
his  mood  had  more  than  once 
changed.  The  first  irritation  over, 
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he  felt  that  it  was  hard  upon  his 
pet  to  deny  her  the  pleasure  to 
which  but  the  moment  before  he 
had  assented.  How  could  l\e 
bear  to  spend  the  long  evening 
opposite  that  disappointed  wistful 
little  face  ?  It  began,  too,  to  dawn 
upon  him  that  '  the  whole  can- 
tonment ' — which,  in  India,  where 
private  life  is  more  distinctly  pub- 
lic property  than  in  any  other 
comer  of  the  world,  stands  for 
our  esteemed  old  friend  Mrs. 
Grundy — ^might,  as  has  ever  been 
its  wont,  put  an  unkind  coustruc- 
tion  on  motives  it  did  not  under- 
stand; might  hint  that  he  was 
not  so  much  standing  by  his 
principles — which,  in  fact,  he  had 
yielded — as  avenging  his  own 
oifended  dignity.  Tbe  result  of 
all  which  cogitation  was  that  if, 
on  his  return  home,  he  should 
find  that  she  had  accepted  both 
disappointment  and  rebuke  in  a 
proper  spirit — much,  indeed  all, 
depended  on  that — she  should  go 
with  their  friends  to  the  ball ;  or 
even,  in  the  very  probable  event 
of  their  having  already  called,  he 
would  show  his  magnanimity  by 
taking  her  himself.  Just  then  a 
carriage  drove  swifUy  past  his; 
he  recognised  it  to  be  the  Hills*, 
and  in  it — could  he  credit  his 
senses  \ — all  radiant  with  smiles, 
wrapped  in  her  new  cloak,  sat 
his  wife,  who,  in  merry  defiance, 
kissed  her  hands  to  him  as  they 
passed. 

Both  ball  and  theatricals  were 
delightful,  and  none  enjoyed  them 
more  than  the  volatile  and  fascinat- 
ing Mrs.  Morton.  In  the  gaiety  of 
her  spirits  she  confided  to  one  after 
another  of  her  dearest  friends  her 
husband's  threat;  and  to  one 
or  two  who  expressed  some  fear 
that  he  might  carry  it  out  she 
laughingly  replied  that  she  did 
not  think  that  that  would  be  at  all 
likely ;  but  in  the  event  of  any- 
thing so  improbable,  she  had  still 


her  palanquin,  in  which  she  could 
rest  till  gun-fire,  when,  of  course, 
the  house  would  be  opened. 

I  am  told  that  nowadays  palan- 
quins are  in  as  little  request  in 
India  as  sedan-chairs  in  England ; 
but  in  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morton's 
time — for  know,  0  reader,  that 
my  story  is  founded  on  istini — 
they  were,  except  in  the  evening 
drive,  the  most  general  mode  of 
carriage.  In  the  verandah  of  every 
house  one  or  more  might  always 
be  seen,  with  their  bearers  at 
hand,  ready  for  instant  service  by 
day  or  by  night. 

It  was  past  two  o'clock  when 
Dr.  Morton  heard,  coming  down 
the  compound,  the  moaning  mo- 
notonous cry  of  the  bearers  who 
carried  their  mistress  to  her 
home.  Placing  the  palanquin  in 
the  verandah,  they  called  loudly 
for  admission,  striking  the  door 
with  their  hands,  in  no  small 
wonder  that  it  had  not,  as  usual, 
been  thrown  wide  at  their  ap- 
proach. Expectation  of  the  com- 
ing triumph  had  driven  sleep 
from  his  pillow;  and  he  now 
turned  his  head  with  a  grim 
smile,  for  his  revenge  was  at 
hand — the  little  rebel  should 
learn  a  lesson  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

To  the  bearers'  voices  was  soon 
added  that  of  their  mistress's; 
indignantly,  entreatingly,  coax- 
ingly  she  called  in  turn.  She  re- 
minded her  husband  that  their 
verandah  was  overlooked  from  the 
road.  '  Let  me  in,  I  beg,  I  en- 
treat of  you,  "William.  It  will  be 
gun-fire  in  a  couple  of  hours,  and 
if  seen  here  I  shall  be  the  laugh- 
ing-stock of  the  whole  station. 
O  William  dear,  do  let  me  in  1' 

To  which  her  husband  answer- 
ed sternly,  '  We  shall  not  rest 
under  the  same  roof  this  night ;' 
and  he  chuckled  to  himself,  for 
he  only  intended  to  keep  her 
waiting  a  few  minutes. 
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For  a  moment  Mrs.  Morton 
seemed  irresolute;  *then,  having 
said  a  few  words  to  the  head- 
U^arer,  she  cried  aloud  in  a  pas- 
sionate burst  of  sobs,  '  I  will  die 
sooner  than  submit  to  such  hu- 
miliation /  and,  followed  by  her 
servants,  she  rushed  away. 

There  was  a  long  wailing  cry — 
a  shriek — a  heavy  splash.  GUkhI 
Heavens!  could  it  be — could  it 
be  possible  that  his  impetuous 
wife  had  thrown  herself  into  the 
well  1  Hark  to  those  wild  cries, 
as  the  bearers  run  hither  and 
thither  with  loud  exclamations 
and  calls  for  help.  Paralysed 
with  fear,  the  husband  could  with 
difficulty  open  the  door;  then, 
rushing  out,  he  would  have  flung 
himself  into  the  still  rippling 
water,  in  a  mad  attempt  at  rescue, 
had  not  a  bearer  hung  upon  his 
arm,  as,  in  broken  English^  he 
tried  to  explain  that  his  mistress 
was  safe. 

'Then  where  is  she?  What 
is  all  this  row  about  ?  Who  has 
fallen  in?  What  are  you  all 
yelling  forf 

*  For  Mem  Sahib  tell,  «  Throw 
big  stone  down  well;''  then  too 
much  bobbery  make;  run  this 
way,  that  way — plenty  great 
tamash^  Mem  Sahib  make  big 
cry,  then  Mem  run  away.' 

Dr.  Morton  knew  himself  out- 
witted, for  doubtless  his  wife 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  door 
she  had  thus  succeeded  in  open- 
ing. Ah,  well,  though  vexed  at 
the  trick,  he  was  by  no  means 
sorry  that  the  conflict  was  at  an 
end,  and  that  they  should  both 
pass  what  remained  of  the  night 
in  peaceful  rest  He  dismissed 
the  bearers,  and  returned  to  the 
house,  but  to  find  it  shut !  The 
door  was  closed,  and  obstinately 
resisted  all  efforts  to  open  it; 
while  a  voice  from  the  window 
at  which  he  had  himself  so  lately 
spoken^  said,  '  We  shall  not  sleep 


under  the  same  roof  this  night.' 
The  doctor,  with  an  uneasy  laugh, 
first  treated  the  situation  as  a 
silly  joke,  then  expostulated, 
then  stormed;  but  all  without 
avail  or  even  notice.  He  called 
to  the  ayah  to  open  the  door; 
but  her  answer  was  that  she  was 
locked  in  Mem's  room,  and  Mem 
had  the  key  under  her  pillow. 
He  stamped  at  first  with  anger, 
but  soon  with  cold,  for  lus  night 
pyjamas  offered  slight  protection 
against  the  chill  morning  air.  At 
length,  seeing  the  palanquin,  he 
got  into  it.  The  lovely  cloak  was 
lying  on  the  cushions;  he  drew 
the  hood  over  his  head,  its  deli- 
cate hues  in  striking  contrast  to 
his  sunburnt  face  and  dishevelled  ^ 
hair,  and,  dragging  it  round  his 
broad  shoulders  with  an  angry 
tug,  settled  himself  to  sleep. 

The  gun  had  fired,  the  'as- 
sembly* sounded,  but  still  the 
doctor  felept  on.  Nor  was  he 
roused  by  the  sound  of  horses' 
hoofs,  as  a  bevy  of  ladies,  un- 
escorted except  by  servants,  rode 
np  to  the  door.  They  would  be 
joined  in  their  ride  by  their  hus- 
bands aftev  parade;  and  then, 
after  a  final  round  of  the  course^ 
assemble  at  the  ^ouse  of  one  or 
other  of  their  party  to  chota-hai&- 
zarie  and  a  lively  discussion  of 
absent  friends. 

In  much  surprise  they  waited  a 
minute  or  so  before  the  closed  and 
silent  house;  then,  with  signifi- 
cant glances,  one  after  the  other 
slid  from  her  saddle,  determined 
to  solve  the  mystery.  Ah,  there 
it  is  !  '  A  little  comer  of  the  cloak 
worn  the  night  before  by  Mrs. 
Morton  peeped  out  of  the  closed 
doors  of  the  palanquin ;  'twas  evi- 
dent that  the  poor  little  thing  had 
been  obliged  to  seek  that  shelter. 
'What  a  shame!*  They  would 
speak  to  her,  they  would  comfort 
her,  and  0,  what  a  laugh  they 
would  have  against  her!    They 
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grouped  themselves  '  ronnd  the 
palanquin,  hending  low  to  peer 
in ;  and  one  on  either  side  drew 
back  the  sliding  doors  as — gra- 
cious ! — Dr-  Morton,  still  half- 
asleep,  slowly  opened  his  eyes. 
Most  effectually  was  he  wakened 
by  the  startled  exclamation  with 
which  the  visitors  hastily  retreated 
to  their  horses,  which  they  were 
jnst  in  the  act  of  mounting  as 
the  door  was  thrown  open,  and 
Mrs.  Morton  appeared  in  her 
riding-habit.  They  immediately 
rode  away,  to  the  infinite  satisfiEMS- 
tion  of  the  recumbent  but  impa- 
tient doctor,  who  was  in  mortal 
fear  that  fresh  complications  might 
arise  through  his  unexplained 
absence  from  duty  bringing  mes- 
sages of  inquiry. 

At  the  meeting  of  husband  and 
wife  we  would  rather  not  play 
fly  in  the  comer,  but  take  for 
granted  that  there  was  the  usual 
amount   of  tears,   recrimination, 


and  hysterics,  in  "which — for  this 
occasion  only — a  torn  and  crum-i 
pled  fabric  of  pink  and  silver  took 
an  active  part ;  the  sight  of  it 
from  time  to  time  stimulating 
Mrs.  Morton's  grief  and  eloquence, 
while  her  husband,  who,  smart- 
ing under  the  exposS  of  the  morn- 
ing, had  entered  on  the  fray  with 
unusual  spirit,  soon  found  him- 
self vanquiahed,  limp,  and  utterly 
dismayed,  as  his  own  inconsis- 
tent,tyrannical,  and  selfish  conduct 
was  contrasted — not  for  the  first 
time — ^with  the  patient  endurance 
of  his  long-suffering  wife. 

Neither  of  this,  nor  of  the  re- 
conciliation that  followed  in 
natural  sequence,  shall  we  make 
record ;  but  we  must  of  the  pleas- 
ing fact  that,  at  the  very  next 
concert,  Mrs.  Morton,  leaning  on 
her  husband's  arm,  appeared  in 
most  excellent  spirits,  her  cloak, 
this  time  of  amber  and  gold,  be- 
ing admired  by  all  beholders. 

a.  mooLSON. 


ACTOR-MANAGERS. 


Mr.  Walter  Donaldson,  who 
died  in  1877,  aged  eighty-four, 
used  to  say^'that,  in  the  course  of 
his  sixty  odd  years  of  histrionic 
experience,  he  generally  found  the 
most  successful  actor  was  most 
unsuccessful  as  a  manager.  He 
regarded  this  as  an  unaccountable 
but  indisputable  fact,  and  has  so 
poted  it  down  in  his  *  Recollec- 
tions of  an  Actor.'  He  held  up  as 
hifl  type  of  a  successful  manager 
'Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  not 
an  actor-manager,  but  one  capa- 
ble of  presiding  over  tbe  drama 
free  from  the  petty  jealousies  of 
a  Garrick.'  To  Sheridan,  the 
author-manager,  as  he  points  out, 
we  owed  the  actor's  advance  in 
social  position ;  the  introduction 
of  Mrs.  Siddons  to  the  stage  in 
her  true  character,  that  of  a  great 
actress;  the  discovery  of  Mrs. 
Jordan ;  the  establishment  in  his 
rightful  place  of  John  Kemble^ 
and,  after  him,  of  Edmund  Kean. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  notes  the 
persistent  efforts  of  Garrick  to 
suppress  or  thrust  back  into  ob- 
scurity '  Mossup,  Macklin,  Mrs. 
Siddons,  and  the  father  of  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan.'  To  this  list 
the  name  of  Henderson  and  other 
actors  might  be  added. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  the 
salaries  paid  by  Garrick  were  kept 
at  their  lowest  ebb :  Reddish,  a 
really  great  actor,  second  only  to 
Garrick,  received  but  five  pounds 
a  week,  and  many  clever  players 
in  Drury  Lane  under  his  man- 
agement  were  obliged  to  exist  upon 
the  beggarly  salary  of  a  pound  a 
week  I  Sheridan,  his  successor, 
paid  from  four  pounds  by  propor- 


tionate advances  upward  to  forty 
pounds  per  week. 

He  again  notes,  as  supporting 
his  view  of  actor- managers,  the 
fistct  that  directly  the  two  Harrises 
retired  from  the  management  of 
Govent  Garden,  and  actors  took 
their  places,  the^uality  of  its  plays 
and  players  degenerated,  and  at 
length  the  British  drama  was 
ejected  as  a  source  of  failure,  and 
foreign  opera  usurped  its  place. 
Also  he  traces  the  great  success 
of  the  Dublin  Theatre  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century 
to  the  management  of  F.  K  Jones» 
'  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  educa- 
tion,' who,  *  fortunately  for  the  true 
interests  of  the  drama,  did  not  act 
himself;'  and  therefore,  adds  he, 
'  merit  had  its  free  scope,  without 
that  thwarting  which  is  generally 
the  case  when  the  manager  is  him- 
self an  actor.'  ' 

On  the  opposite  side  stand 
the  stories  extant  of  Sheridan's 
jealousy  of  contemporary  drama- 
tists, particularly  Gumberland, 
and  the  tolerably  well-substan- 
tiated story  which  states  that 
every  piece  he — Gumberland — 
presented  at  Drury  Lane,  while  it 
was  under  the  management  of 
Sheridan,  met  with  strongly-mark- 
ed rejection.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary, 
Sheridan  depicted  Gumberland; 
and  Gumberland's  bitter  remarks 
on  the  treatment  of  dramatic 
authors  by  theatrical  managers^ 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  auto- 
biography, may  have  got  ^me 
colour  from  the  fact. 

George  Golman,  the  dramatic 
author,  when  manager  of  Govent 
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Garden  Theatre,  strove  hard  to 
suppress  Goldsmith  as  a  drama- 
tist ;  and  the  last-named  author's 
first  comedy  owed  its  representa- 
tion purely  to  the  efforts  of  Burke, 
Johnson,  and  Sir  Joshua  Key- 
nolds,  and  not  to  the  comedy- 
writing  manager's  favour.  When 
Goldsmith's  second  comedy,  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,  came,  the  same 
author  -  manager  protested  vigor- 
ously against  its  being  thrust  upon 
him,  and  we  are  told  by  Cumber- 
land that  he  would  have  done  so 
successfully  had  not  Dr.  Johnson 
'stood  forth  in  all  his  terrors  as 
champion  for  the  piece.'  When  it 
was  produced,  to  guard  it  from  any 
foul  play,  the  Burkes,  with  John- 
son, Sir  Joshua,  Caleb  Whiteford, 
Adam  Drummond,  Cumberland, 
'  and  a  phalanx  of  North  British 
predetermined  applauders,  under 
the  banner  of-  Major  Mills,*  with 
]preconcerted  signals  carefully  ar- 
ranged, assembled  in  the  theatre, 
after  a  very  merry  dinner  given 
to  the  author  at  the  neighbouring 
Shakespeare  Tavern. 

Yet  Goldsmith  himself  attri- 
buted the  drama's  want  of  pro- 
gress to  the  avarice  and  vanity  of 
actor  -  managers.  He  wrote  :  '  I 
am  not  insensible  that  third 
nights  (the  author's  nights)  are 
diBagreeable  drawbacks  upon  the 
annual  profits  of  the  stage.  I  am 
confident  it  is  much  more  to  the 
manager^s  advantage  to  furbish 
up  all  the  lumber  which  the  good 
sense  of  our  ancestors,  but  for  his 
care,  had  consigned  to  oblivion. 
....  For  the  future  it  is  some- 
what unlikely  that  he  whose  la- 
bours are  valuable,  or  who  knows 
their  value,  will  turn  to  the  stage 
for  either  fame  or  subsistence, 
when  he  must  at  once  flatter  an 
actor  and  please  an  audience.' 

Cumberland,  speaking  of  the 
powers  actors  exercise  with  regard 
to  the  dramatists,  wrote:  ''It  is 
to  b^  lamented  that  their  influence 


is  such  as  to  induce  an  author  to 
make  greater  sacrifices,  and  pay 
more  attention  to  the  particular 
persons  he  has  in  view  to  repre- 
sent the  characters  of  the  play, 
than  to  the  general  interest  of  the 
play  itself;' andadds  that  the  actor's 
'unaccommodating  caprice  reduces 
the  author  either  to  sacrifice  the 
harmony  of  his  composition  out 
of  flattery  to  their  freaks,  or,  by 
submitting  to  the  rebuff,  put  his 
play  upon  its  trial  with  the  dis- 
couraging circumstance  attached 
to  it  of  having  begged  its  way 
through  the  repugnant  heroes  and 
heroines  of  the  green-room.' 

Leigh  Hunt,  in  his  autobio- 
graphy, states  that  he  had  heard 
actors  confess  'that  Shakespeare 
would  be  damned  to-morrow  were 
he  to  write  again,'  which  goes  to 
show  how  small  the  chance  of 
another  Shakespeare  may  have 
been  with  these  actors  for  man-' 
agers.  On  the  other  side,  writers 
who  were  anything  but  Shake- 
speares,  whose  plays  have  been 
written  for  the  actors  rather  than 
*  the  general  interests  of  the  play,* 
or  those  of  the  drama,  have  always 
been  most  popular  with  actor- 
managers,  or  with  managers  who 
were  themselves  under  the  con- 
trol of '  star '  actors.  It  is  amus- 
ing, when  remembering  that  most 
of  our  standard  plays  were  rejected 
by  actors,  to  read,  in  Fitzball's  in- 
genuous autobiography,  that  pleas- 
ing the  actors  '  is  the  greatest 
proof  an  author  for  the  stage  can 
judge  by  ;*  that  Barry  Sullivan 
pronounced  his  Egyptian  tragedy 
of  Nitocris  *  little  inferior  to  the 
best  works  of  the  kind  on  the 
stage,'  and  that  Miss  Glyn,  and 
even  Mrs.  Selby,  echoed  that 
opinion,  although '  she  had  a  very 
indifferent  part  for  talent  like  hers.' 
Nor  is  it  less  amusing  to  note  the 
alacrity  with  which  he  gives  as 
'  kind  and  encouraging '  the  fol- 
lowing characteristic  epistle  from 
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Mrs.  Fitzwilliam  after  his  comedy, 
Haiighty  Ward,  renamed  The  Wir 
dow'e  Weddiiig,  had  been  read  at 
the  Haymarket  Theatre.  This  was 
enclosed  ia  a  letter  from  Back- 
stone  : 

*My  dear  Mr.  Fitzball,— I 
participated  in  the  reading  last 
evening.  Mr.  Buckstone  sees  a 
great  deal  of  good  in  it,  Tvith  a 
few  easy  alterations.  I  will  play 
Fanny;  but  instead  of  young, 
timid,  and  beautiful,  you  must 
make  her  jolly  and  good-natured, 
as  in  TheRmigh  Diamond  — Yours 
ever,         Fanny  Fitzwilliam.* 

Imagine  another  Shakespeare 
not  only  compelled,  but  (if  you 
can)  delighted,  to  convert  the 
melancholy  Jaques  into  the  light- 
hearted  Mercutio  at  the  bidding 
of  a  modern  player,  even  if  he 
chanced  to  be  a  manager,  or  she 
chanced  to  be  a  Mrs.  Fitzwilliam. 

*  You  see,*  wrote  Fitzball,  *  by 
the  kind  encouraging  note  slip- 
ped into  Backstone's  envelope, 
how  amiable  and  considerate  she 
was  for  others '  1  And  so  he  grate- 
fully made  the  '  young,  timid,  and 
beautiful,'  as  per  order,  'jolly  and 
good-natured  ;'  and|  I  believe,  no- 
body ever  suspected  this  singular 
alteration,  or  discovered  any  want 
of  keeping  between  that  part  and 
the  whole.  But,  alas,  Mrs.  Fitz- 
william died  suddenly  before  The 
Haughty  Word  could  be  pro- 
duced (Sept.  11th,  1854). 

John  Kemble  as  actor -man- 
ager is  said  to  have  so  embittered 
the  life  of  *  Handsome  Conway,* 
by  obscuring  his  dawning  talent 
to  exalt  his  own,  that  it  affected 
his  mind,  and  was  the  real  cause 
of  his  committing  suicide  in  1828. 
Donaldson  thought '  Conway  the 
only  actor  fit  to  succeed  John 
Kemble  at  Covent  Garden  in 
1817  ;'  and  adds,  if  he  *  had  re- 
mained in  provincial  shades  until 


Kemble  retired  he  would  have 
stood  alone  as  Brutus,  Coriolanus, 
Alexander,  Borneo,  and  Jaffier/ 

When  John  Home,  in  1755, 
submitted  his  tragedy  of  Dotcglas 
— the  only  one  of  his  many  plays 
that  survive — to  Garrick,  to  whom 
he  had  previouslv  and  vainly 
offered  another  tragedy,  and  to 
whom  he  carried  the  most  flatter- 
ing letters  of  introduction,  it  was 
promptly  rejected  and  sent  back, 
with  a  note  pronouncing  it  'to- 
tally unfit  for  the  stage.'  But 
after  it  had,  through  the  influence 
of  powerful  friends,  been  produced, 
with  immense  success,  at  the  Edin- 
burgh Theatre,  and  the  elder 
Sheridan  had  marked  his  admir- 
ation of  it  by  sending  its  author 
a  gold  .medal,  and  great  friends  of 
high  rank — Lord  Bute  amongst 
others — had  exercised  influence 
to  get  it  brought  out  at  Covent 
Garden,  where  also  it  was  greatly 
successful,  then  the  actor-man- 
ager Garrick  became  Mr.  Home's 
*  warmest  patron,'  and,  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  drama,  produced  the 
long  since  extinct  and  much 
inferior  tragedy  of  Agis,  writing 
to  its  author,  on  the  morning 
after  its  production,  as  follows : 

*  My  dear  friend, — Joy,  joy, 
joy  to  you  !  My  anxiety  yester- 
day gave  me  a  small  touch  of  my 
old  complaint;  but  our  success 
has  stopped  the  one  and  cured  the 
other.  I  am  very  happy,  because 
I  think  you  are  so,'  &c. 

There  are  anecdotes  extant  of 
even  the  finest  actors  the  stage 
has  known  more  than  enough  to 
show  how  unsafe  tne  higher  in- 
terests of  the  drama  are  in  their 
hands.  James  Quin,  althougb  an 
educated  man  and  professor  of  elo- 
cution to  the  Eoyal  Family,  knew 
so  little  of  histrionic  literature  that 
he  was  astonished  to  find  the 
Macbeth  he  had  always  played 
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,wa8  not  Shakespeare's.  ^What,' 
he  asked,  '  does  little  DaTj  mean 
by  all  this  nonsense  about  a  new 
yereion  ?  Don't  I  act  Shake- 
speare's Macbeth  f  Mrs.  Pritch* 
ard,  whom  Dr.  Johnson  called 
'  an  inspired  idiot^'  was  doubtless 
wonderfully  great  as  a  tragic  ac- 
tress ;  but  her  interest  in  the 
drama  is  shown  when  we  learn 
that  the  only  portion  of  Macbeth 
she  had  ever  read  was  the  part 
she  is  said  to  have  played  so  grand- 
ly, Lady  Macbeth.  When  Tom 
Dibdin  was  suggesting  to  the  fa- 
mous comedian  Munden  that  the 
part  of  '  Old  Liberal,'  in  one  of  his 
plays,  was  intended  to  be  played 
'in  humble  imitation'  of  'Mat- 
thew Bramble,'  the  player  cried, 
'And  who  the  devil's  Matthew 
Bramble  f 

'  You  are  pleased  to  joke,  sir,' 
said  the  deferential  dramatist 
(Tom  was  generally  deferential 
to  great  actors).  *You  have,  of 
course,  read  Humphry  Clinker  V 

*!Not  I,  sir,'  replied  Quin.  'Af- 
ter I  left  school  I  never  read  any 
books  but  plays,  and  no  play  un- 
less I  had  a  part  %i  it,  and  even 
then  no  more  of  such  play  than 
was  immediately  connected  with 
the  character  assigned  me.' 

Had  Dibdin  been  a  dramatist 
of  to-day  he  would  have  known 
better.  He  would  not  have 
thought  of  Matthew  Bramble,  but 
Joseph  Munden,  *when  writing 
his  play. 

Douglas  Jerrold,  on  at  least  one 
occasion,  confessed  that  his  play 
was  written  as  '  Hissgoose,'  the 
tailor,  made  coats — to  fit  the  pur- 
chaser only,  and  that  any  other 
actors  but  those  for  whom  it  was 
designed  must  spoil  his  work ! 
It  was  not  made  to  fit  them.  So 
strongly  was  he  impressed  with 
this  idea  that  when  the  actor- 
manager  Charles  Kean  produced 
his  play,  A  Heart  of  Gold,  and, 
in  defiance  of  the  original  inten- 


tion of  both  Jerrold  and  Kean, 
left  himself  out  of  '  the  cast,' 
the  angry  playwright  and  his 
actor^manager  had  a  desperate 
quarrel,  in  which  the  lawyers 
played  their  costly  parts.  Can 
you  conceive  any  dramatist  writ- 
ing a  play  intended  to  live,  which 
depended  confessedly  upon  a  sin« 
gle  actor,  who,  in  anger  or  from 
mere  caprice,  might  decline  to 
play  the  part  assigned  him  1  * 

Charles  Kean  was  a  famous 
actor-manager,  who  brought  out 
various  new  pieces,  and  restored 
to  the  stage  Colley  Cibber's  Rich- 
ard IIL  in  the  place  of  Shake- 
speare's, which  Macready  had 
previously  revived;  and  his  judg- 
ment in  selecting  playwrights, 
highly  as  it  has  been  lauded,  did 
not,  it  seems,  benefit  his  treasury, 
for  his  personal  friend  and  bio- 
grapher, J.  W.  Cole,  a  clever  ama- 
teur actor,  has  told  us  that  his 
new  pieces  were  so  seldom  pro- 
ductive that  they  'enforced  their 
own  termination  by  the  most  co- 
ercive of  all  arguments — a  heavy 
balance  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
ledger.' 

When  Colman's  play.  The  Afri- 
cans^ was  sent  to  John  Kemble, 
as  the  actor-manager  of  Covent 
Garden,  Harris  asked  what  it  was 
about)  'O,'  replied  Kemble,  'it 
will  never  do.  There  are  three 
black  men,  who  sell  their  mother.' 

'Colman  must  be  mad,'  said 
Harris  j  '  send  it  back  to  him  at 
ODce.' 

The  play  was  afterwards  suc- 
cessful at  the  Haymarket,  and 
Harris  discovered  that  Kemble 
either  did  not  read  it  before  he 
pronounced  judgment,  or  had 
very  carelessly  glanced  throngh 
it.  Liston  won  no  small  portion 
of  his  fame  in  it  as  Matthew  Mug. 
Perhaps  Kemble  had,  for  the 
nonce,  adopted  the  rule  Menage 
had  when  advising  Cardinal  de 
Betz  to  judge  poems  submitted  to 
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him  for  criticism — that  of  looking 
over  a  page  or  two  and  saying, 
'Sad  stuff  1  wretched  poetaster  1' 
on  the  gioiind  that,  ninety-nine 
times  in  a  hundred,  he  would  be 
sure  to  be  right. 

John  Kemble  did  not  consider 
Shakespeare  fit  for  the  stage  until 
he  had  'adapted'  him;  and  as 
his  adaptations  exist  in  print  in 
several  editions,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  the  extent  to  which 
Shakespeare  suffered  by  Kemble's 
clumsy  and  inartistic  process. 

Garrick  altered  HanUef,  by 
omitting  many  of  the  scenes, 
and,  as  he  .  said,  '  rescuing  that 
noble  play  from  all  the  rubbish 
of  the  fifth  act.'  As  Boaden  tells, 
'  He  cut  out  the  voyage  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  execution  of  Eosen- 
crantz  and  Guildenstem.  He 
omitted  the  funeral  of  Ophelia, 
and  all  the  wisdom  of  the  prince, 
and  the  rude  jocularity  of  the 
gravediggers,'  &c.,remodellLng  and 
almost  entirely  rewriting  the  last 
act  j  all  the  many  additions  being 
produced,  as  even  Boaden  says, 
'  in  a  mean  and  trashy  common- 
place manner ;  which,  in  a  word, 
suUied  the  page  of  Shakespeare 
and  disgraced  the  taste  and  judg- 
ment of  Mr.  Garrick.'  It  was  by  suc- 
cessive actor-managers  that  Lord 
Lansdowne's  disgraceful  farce,  The 
Jew  of  Venice,  was  substituted  for 
Shakespeare's  noble  play,  The 
Merchant  of  Fewic^,  which  Charles 
Macklin  had  the  honour  of  re- 
vivingc 

Miss  Mitford's  Riemi,  after  its 
production  at  Covent  Garden,  was 
generally  admitted  to  be  the  most 
successful  and  meritorious  tragedy 
that  had  been  produced  for  twenty 
years.    Yet  it  had  been  four  years 


in  the  possession  of  the  manage- 
ment, and  would  not  then  have 
appeared,  as  Macready  said,  if  a 
young  lady  who  was  coming  out 
on  the  boards  had  not  been  told 
that  the  part  of  Claudia  was 
one  for  which  she  was  peculiarly 
fitted.  The  late  Mr.  Tom  Taylor, 
in  one  of  his  magazine  articles  on 
the '  theatre,  complained  of  the 
star  system  as  creating  '  one-part ' 
plays,  in  which  the  art  of  the 
author  is  maimed  to  feed  the 
vanity  of  the  player.  Stars  and 
actor-managers  are  commonly  one. 
It  has  been  said  of  actor-man- 
agers, 'One  piece  succeeds,  and 
a  troop  of  pieces  written  in 
imitation  of  the  successful  one 
immediately  monopolises  the  stage. 
They  inquire  not  into  the  causes 
which  may  have  made  such  a 
piece,  in  its  novelty,  attractive; 
but  infer  that  what  has  drawn 
good  houses  will  continue  to  do 
so,  and  indulge  their  monomania 
till  successive  failures  more  than 
counterbalance  the  original  pro- 
fits.' 

And  now,  how  stands  the  argu- 
ment of  actor-iftanagers  v,  author- 
managers  1  Here  the  reader  must 
step  in,  for  my  space  is  exhausted. 
It  is  time  that  I  laid  aside  my 
pen ;  but,  ere  I  do  so,  let  me  add 
that  there  are  two  sides  to  every 
question.  It  is  so  here.  But  of 
late  it  is  so  much  the  custom  to 
regard  actor-managers  as  the  dra- 
ma's best  friends,  and  their  taste 
and  judgment  as  final  and  con- 
clusive in  everything  histrionic, 
that  the  other  side  has  been  alto- 
gether ignored ;  and  I  thought  a 
peep  at  it  might  set  some  critical 
writers  thinking,  and  some  lovers 
of  the  drama  also.     That  is  alL 
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Thebb  are  few  things  more  in- 
teresting than  a  magazine  of  the 
last  century.  Far  more  than  in  any 
history  do  we  see  our  forefathers 
aa  they  were  at  home.  Strange 
peeps  are  revealed  of  the  doings 
and  amusements  of  a  bygone  age, 
and  the  tale  is  told  without  any 
yarnish  or  disguise  on  the  part  of 
the  narrator. 

What  the  Gentleman^s  Magazine 
was  to  England,  Walker*8  Hiber- 
nian  Magazine  was  to  Ireland 
during  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  has,  per- 
haps, a  more  marked  individu- 
ality of  character  and  a  stronger 
flavour  of  provincialism  than  the 
Gentleman's,  and  for  these  causes 
suits  the  curiosity-monger  even 
better.  It  was  at  once  a  news- 
paper and  a  monthly  miscellany 
of  useful  and  entlrtaining  litera- 
ture. It  not  only  gave  parlia- 
mentary debates  and  the  latest 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages, 
but  also  tit-bitis  of  London  and 
Dublin  gossip,  the  newest  out- 
rages, the  most  thrilling  senti- 
mental tales  d  la  Werther,  along 
with  scraps  of  poetry  and  tSte-S^ 
tite  portraits  of  the  leeding  fashion- 
able belles  and  beaux  of  the  day. 
There  was  no  reserve  in  stating 
the  fortunes,  and  even  ages,  of 
brides  :  '  Miss  So-and-so  with 
20,O00Z.'  is  a  common  thing  to 
see,  and  is  set  down  with  a 
charming  frankness  which  we 
of  the  present  day  would  hardly 
care  to  copy.  It  was  no  wonder 
that  the  monthly  budgets  of 
Walkefe  Hibernian  were  eagerly 
looked  for  in  remote  districts  of 


the  country.  As  the  mail-coaches 
ploughed  toilsomely  along  through 
miles  of  snow  or  slush  to  Dro- 
gheda,  Kilkenny,  or  Mallow,  the 
precious  parcels  of  magazines 
were  left  at  the  wayside  inns. 
Here  messengers  were  waiting  on 
ragged  mountain  ponies,  and  the 
magazines  were  duly  distributed 
amongst  the  great  houses  of  the 
neighbourhood.  The  '  master ' 
seized  upon  them  first ;  then  the 
young  ladies  devoured  the  tales, 
wept  over  the  poetry,  conned  the 
fashion-plates,  and  studied  the 
latest  instructions  for  building  up 
edifices  in  hair.  After  them  the 
numerous  *  hangers-on '  of  the  es- 
tablishment had  their  turn,  and 
pounced  upon  the  precious  pages 
in  order  to  find  out  who  had 
fought  the  last  duel,  or  won  the 
10,000Z.  prize  in  the  State  lottery. 
The  snowed-up  gentry  had  no 
other  literary  pabulum  to  amuse 
or  interest  them;  Walker  sup- 
plied them  with  scandal,  politics, 
gossip,  and  recipes  for  curing 
glanders  in  horses,  and  rheuma- 
tism or  dropsy  in  themselves. 
What  strikes  us  very  forcibly  in  ^ 
reading  over  these  pages  of  faded 
print  is  the  remarkable  coinci- 
dences which  we  find  between  the 
events  of  that  day  and  of  our  own. 
The  outrages  of  1882  have  indeed 
strange  parallels  in  those  of  1778  : 
secret  murders,  midnight  raids 
on  private  houses,  houghing  of 
cattle — ^all  these  abounded  then, 
and  seem  strangely  familiar  in  our 
ears.  For  instance,  here  are  a 
few  stray  passages,  culled  at  ran- 
dom  from    Walker's  Hibernian 
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Magazine  for  1778.  Have  we  not 
Been  hundreds  of  similar  accounts 
during  the  last  four  years  in  our 
own  newspapers? 

'  As  a  servant  of  Patrick  Lynch 
of  Clogher,  Esq.,  was  peaceably 
returning  from  the  races  of  Oastle- 
bar,  he  was  waylaid  by  Michael 
Hanegan,  Matthew  McDonogh, 
and  Michael  Murphy,  on  the  road 
to  Belearra,  who  in  a  most  in- 
human manner  murdered  him.' 
^Saturday  night. — ^A  number  of 
villains  armed  went  on  the  lands 
of  Gastlegordon,  in  the  county  of 
Meath,  and  houghed  18  head  of 
black  cattle,  and  between  70  and 
80  sheep,  the  property  of  a 
gentleman,  a  Quaker,  living  on 
said  lands  ;  after  which  they  left 
a  threatening  letter  that  if  he  did 
not  sell  a  quarter  of  beef  for 
eight  shillings,  and  ^mutton  pro- 
portionately cheap,  they  were  de- 
termined to  rob  and  destroy  his 
house,  and  every  other  part  of 
his  property.' 

From  Connaught  we  hear  Hhat 
no  less  than  53  bullocks  and  209 
sheep  have  been  cruelly  mangled 
on  their  way  from  Ballinflsloe 
fair.'  From  Kilkenny  news  comes 
<  that  on  Wednesday  night  a  num- 
ber of  Whiteboys  assembled  at 
the  house  of  James  Purcell  of 
Macully,  near  Dunmore,  tythe- 
proctor,  £rom  whence  they  carried 
him  about  six  miles,  and  cut  oif 
his  ears.'  About  the  same  date 
there  is  an  account  of  dangerous 
mobs  at  Cork,  and  of  a  'set  of 
inhuman  wretches,  who  rubbed  tur- 
pentine into  the  back  of  a  cow  and 
then  set  fire  to  it.'  This,  too,  was 
the  time  when  a  man  might  be  hung 
for  stealing  a  sheep.  In  the  same 
magazine  we  find  that  Michael 
McMahon,  Patrick  McMahon, 
Dennis  Neal,  and  Daniel  McCarty 
were  executed  at  Waterford  for 
robberies,  and  that  John  Gorman 
was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  at 
Naas  for  robbing  three  houses  at 


Celbridge.  So  that  strong  re- 
medies did  not  mend  matters 
much. 

In  strange  contrast  with  this 
black  list  comes  intelligence  of 
fetes  and  expensive  gaieties  which 
enlivened  Dublin  during  the 
viceroyalty  of  the  Earl  of  Buck- 
ingham. At  a  certain  house  in 
the  Phoenix  Park  a  series  of  pri- 
vate theatricals  was  given,  and 
the  hostess  appeared  in  a  costume 
which  is  described  with  much 
gusto  as  '  a  pink  satin  Venetian 
night-gown,  with  a  most  ele- 
gant blossom-coloured  petticoat, 
wrought  by  herself  and  trimmed 
with  gauze  flowers  and  jewels." 
In  the  concluding  piece  she  wore 
a  gold  ground  silk,  ornamented 
with  artificial  and  silver  flowers, 
and  with  diamonds  to  the  amount 
of  100,000/.'  On  the  16th  March 
there  was  a  masquerade  at  the 
Fishamble-etreet  Booms.  The  com- 
pany began  to  assemble  about 
twelve,  and  at  two  a.m.  the  rooms 
were  quite  full.  The  Duke  of 
Leinster  appeared  as  a  fruit- 
woman,  who  changed  her  oranges 
for  shamrocks  as  Patrick's  Day 
advanced,  affcd^wards  as  a  physi- 
cian. Lord  Olerawley  was  a 
*  sideboard  of  plate.'  Sir  Vesey 
Colclough  a 'sweep-chimney.'  Mr. 
Finley  a  '  large  fashionable  lady,' 
&o.  Side  by  side  with  this 
account  ^e  hear  of  a  duel  which 
was  fought  near  Sir  Harry  Caven- 
dish's wall  in  the  park.  'The 
pistol  of  the  gentleman  who  fired, 
first  burst  in  his  hand,  and  one 
of  the  splinters  of  the  barrel 
struck  him  in  the  right  eye,  and, 
penetrating  to  the  optic  nerve  of 
the  next,  struck  it  fairly  across, 
by  which  the  young  gentleman  is 
become  totally  blind.' 

Startling  announcements  appear 
now  and  then  in  the  marriage 
columns.  It  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  parallel  for  such  a  one  as 
this : '  Mr.  John  Hogarty  of  Bally- 
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macduff^  Co.  Dublin,  aged  twenty, 
to  Mrs.  Flood  of  said  place,  aged 
eighty-six.' 

Here  is  another : 

'Mr.  Michael  Heyden  of  Castle- 
town, Co.  Sligo,  aged  seventy- 
eight,  to  Mrs.  Honora  Ward,  aged 
sixty-eight;  having  in  number 
between  children  and  grandchil- 
dren thirty.* 

The  same  candour  is  shown 
with  regard  to  the  amount  of 
money  accumulated  by  certain 
limbs  of  the  law,  the  whole  sum 
being  gravely  set  down  after  the 
name  and  age  of  the  deceased. 

Among  the  most  curious  gems 
of  the  magazine  is  one  called  *Tho 
Odd  Prayer  of  a  Miser.'  Whether 
it  is  a  genuine  compilation  or  a 
clever  invention,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  say ;  but,  at  any  rate, 
there  is  a  grim  humour  about  it 
lehich  reminds  us  more  of  '  Holy 
Willie's  Prayer '  than  of  anything 
else  in  literature.  It  runs  as  fol- 
lows : 

*  O  Lord,  Thou  knowest  that  I 
have  nine  houses  in  Dublin,  and 
likewise  that  I  have  lately  pur- 
chased an  estate  in  fee  simple  in 
the  county  of  Witklow ;  therefore 
I  beseech  Thee  to  preserve  the 
two  counties  of  Dublin  and  Wick- 
low  from  fire  and  earthquake. 
And,  as  I  have  a  mortgage  in 
Monaghan,  I  beg  of  Thee  likewise 
to  have  an  eye  of  compassion  on 
that  county ;  and  for  all  the  rest 
of  the  counties  Thou  mayest  deal 
with  them  as  Thou  pleasest.  0, 
enable  the  bankers  to  answer  all 
their  bills,  and  make  all  my  debt- 
ors good  men.  Give  a  prosperous 
voyage  and  return  to  the  Mermaid 
sloop,  which  I  have  insured.  And 
as  Thou  hast  said  that  the  days  of 
the  wicked  shall  be  short,  I  trust 
in  Thee  that  Thou  wilt  not  for- 
get Thy  promise,  having  purchased 
an  estate  in  reversion  of  Sir  J. 
C — ,  a  profligate  young  man,  I 
also  pray  Thee  to  keep  our  friends 


from  sinking ;  and,  if  it  be  Thy 
will,  let  there  be  no  sinking  funds. 
And  keep  my  son  Caleb  out  of 
evil  company  and  gaming-houses ; 
and  sanctify  this  night  to  me  by 
preserving  me  from  thieves  and 
fire,  and  make  my  servants  honest 
and  careful,  while  I,  Thy  faithful 
servant,  lie  down  in  peace.  So  be 
it.' 

But  the  Hibernian  Magazine 
not  only  gave  items  of  Irish 
intelligence ;  it  also  conveyed 
news  from  the  great  London 
world ;  and  the  loyal  subjects  of 
Greorge  III.  must  have  been  de- 
lighted to  read  the  following, 
dated  June  1778 : 

'  This  evening  their  Majesties, 
attended  by  nine  of  their  beau- 
teous ofispring,  were  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  to  see  T?te  Clandes- 
tine Marriage  and  Queen  Mab 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  Bishop  of 
Osnaburgh,  and  the  Princes  Wil- 
liam and  Edward,  sat  in  the 
Prince's  state-box.  The  Princess 
Koyal,  two  other  princesses,  and 
two  junior  princes  sat  on  the 
stage  side  of  their  Majesties'  box, 
over  which  a  separate  canopy  of 
blue  and  silver  was  erected  for  the 
occasion.  The  audience  were  so 
delighted  with  the  illustrious  spec- 
tacle that  thev  received  them  with 
acclamations  bordering  on  idola- 
try /  Their  attention  during  the 
play  was  principally  directed  to 
the  sprightly  sallies  of  the  young- 
est but  one  of  the  princes.  At 
the  striking  up  of  the  music  after 
the  first  act  he  went  through  all 
the  fiddling  motions,  and  after* 
wards  laughed  incessantly  at  every 
comic  circumstance  that  occurred, 
which  was  repeatedly  applauded 
by  the  admiring  multitude.  Tiie 
pantomime  of  Queen  Mab  delight- 
ed all  the  little  ones  beyond  ex- 
pression. The  youngest  prince 
but  one,  perceiving  Mr.  King  in 
Lord  Ogleby  attempting  to  open 
Fanny^s  door,  which  was  locked, 
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cried  out,  '^  Kicky  kick,  and  then 
they'll  let  you  in  P'  which  threw 
the  house  into  an  immoderate 
burst  of  laughter.  Their  Majesties 
appeared  as  much  delighted  as  the 
audience  on  the  above  occasion.' 

Anecdotes  of  that  period  seem 
to  abound.  In  the  year  1779  Dr. 
Fowler  was  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
beiug  translated  in  that  year  from 
Xillaloe.  He  was  remarkable,  for 
his  strict  discipline  in  Church  go- 
vernment, and  is  said  not  to  have 
been  blessed  with  the  best  temper 
in  the  world,  being  overbearing 
and  pompous  in  manner  to  his 
inferiors.  Shortly  after  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  archbishopric  he  came 
to  St  Patrick's  Cathedral  on  a 
week-day  at  three  o'clock.  Find- 
ing that  the  gentlemen  of  the 
choir  were  not  in  attendance,  and 
supposing  that  he  had  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  church,  he  thus  called 
the  verger  to  him  : 

'  Hullo,  fellow,  come  here  1 
Where's  the  dean  V 

^He's  in  the  chapter-house,  may 
it  please  your  grace,'  stammered 
the  quivering  officiaL 

*  Tell  him  to  come  instantly  and 
attend  me  here.' 

Away  went  the  verger  to  the 
dean,  whom  he  found  sitting  in  a 
room  in  the  chapter-hoase  with 
Dr.  Ledwich,  then 'one  of  the 
minor  canons. 

'Please  your  reverence,  Mr. 
Dean,  his  grace  the  archbishop 
requires  your  presence  imme- 
diately in  the  cathedral' 

*  Present  my  compliments  to 
his  grace,'  replied  the  dean,  *  and 
say  if  he  wants  to  see  the  dean 
he  will  £nd  him  here.' 

The  verger  returned  and  deli- 
vered the  message  verbatim  to  the 
archbishop,  who  could  scarcely 
conceal  his  anger  at  the  want  of 
respect  which  he  considered  the 
dean  had  shown  him.  He  made 
up  his  mind,  however,  to  proceed 
to  the  chapter-house ;  and,  on  en- 


tering the  room  where  the  dean 
and  Dr.  Ledwich  were  sitting, 
addressed  the  former  as  follows : 

'Ho,  Mr.  Dean,  what's  be- 
come of  the  men  of  the  choir  9 
Why  are  they  not  at  the  cathe- 
dral ?  Let  them  know  in  future  I 
shall  require  them  to  be  present  in 
the  choir  every  day  at  three  p.m.' 

The  dean,  who  was  calm  and 
dignified  in  mauTjer,  replied, 

'  Please  your  grace,  the  gentle- 
men of  the  choir  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  attend  on  week-days 
unless  specially  informed  that 
their  services  will  be  required; 
and  I  apprehend  you  will  find  that 
/  am  the  person  who  am  author- 
ised to  enforce  their  attendance.' 

The  archbishop  made  no  reply 
to  this  observation,  but,  evidently 
mortified  at  the  mistake  he  had 
made,  retired.  Dr.  Ledwich,  who 
was  a  man  of  considerable  humour 
and  wit,  lost  no  time  in  thus  re- 
ducing the  dialogue  which  he  had 
heard  to  verse : 

*  Archbishop, 

'^  Mr.  Dean,"  said  his  grace, 

New-fangled  in  place, 

^'What's  become  of  the  men  of  the  choir? 

Let  them  know,  sir,  I  pray. 

That  henceforward,  each  day, 

Their  attendance  at  three  I  desire.** 

The  Dean. 

<*  Please  your  grace,"  said  the  Dean, 

"  The  matter  is  plain — 

They^re  not  used  to  attend  here  at  three. 

I,  besides,  apprehend 

That  to  make  them  attend 

Is  a  right  belongs  only  to  me.** 

MorcU, 
A  Fowler  of  &me. 
For  uking  good  aim. 
Should  be  careful  his  sport  not  to  spoil, 
Kor,  when  his  gun*s  large, 
His  piece  to  discharge* 
Lest  its  force  on  himself  might  recoil.* 

Dr.  Ledwich's  verses  soon  be- 
came known,  and  Dr  (afterwards 
Sir)  John  Stevenson,  having  ob- 
tained a  copy,  composed  a  catch 
for  the  words,  which  for  many 
years  was  sung  at  the  festive 
meetings  of  the  vicars  choral  as 
a  sort  of  charter-song. 

G.  J.  HAMILTON. 


A  POLISH  NOVELIST. 


EBASZEWSEI. 


Kraszewksi  is  the  first  of  con- 
temporary Polish  novelists  in  the 
estimation  of  his  compatriots.  He 
is  a  notable  member  of  that  bril- 
liant coterie  of  Polish  writers  who 
arose  towards  1828  in  the  wake 
of  Mickiewiez,  Slowacki,  and  Kra- 
sinski,  and  who,  like  their  fore- 
ranners,  made  it  their  aim  to 
arouse  a  love  for,  and  interest  in, 
their  country.  Kraszewski  was 
born  at  Warsaw  on  July  26, 1812, 
and  was  educated  at  Wilha.  His 
studies  completed,  he  settled  on 
his  estate  in  the  province  of  Vol- 
hynia,  and  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  literature.  He  has  by 
no  means  confined  his  energy  to 
novel-writing,  but  wandered  over 
various  fields,  winning  spurs  in 
alL  Poetry,  drama,  philosophy, 
history,  criticism,  philology,  are 
among  the  various  departments 
he  has  touched.  Journalism  also 
attracted  him ;  it  gave  him  scope 
to  ventilate  the  grievances  of  his 
countrymen,  to  vindicate  their 
claims  to  European  attention,  to 
arouse  interest  among  his  own 
nation  in  literature  and  art.  In 
1859  he  even  became  editor  of  a 
daily  paper — a  post  he  retained 
until  1864,  when  he  left  Poland 
to  live  in  Dresden. 

Kraszewski  is  a  totally  new 
apparition  among  his  countrymen. 
Their  fictitious  literature  had,  up 
to  his  time,  been  entirely  founded 
upon  imitations  of  romantic  French 
novels,  rendered  yet  more  roman- 
tic and  more  wildly  impossible  by 
their  transplantation  into  a  foreign 
soil.     There  was  no  reality  in  the 
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life  they  depicted;   they  repro- 
duced, bluntly,  blindly,  what  they 
had  read  in  such  fashion,  accord- 
ing to  Kraszewski's  own  dictum, 
'as  are   reproduced   on    pocket- 
handkerchiefs  the  works  of  the 
great  masters.'     Kraszewski  rose 
above  these  tendencies.     It  was 
he  who  first  looked  at  home  for 
subjects,  for  inspirations,  and  thus 
became  the   Polish  novelist  par 
excellence.     He  took  his  themes 
from  Polish  family  and  national 
life ;  he  mirrored  forth  faithfully 
their  excellences,  but  also  their 
defects.      The  moral  and  social 
conflicts   that  agitate  his  nation 
are  scrupulously  reproduced  in  his 
pages.      A    sincere    and    ardent 
patriot,  he  is  not  blind  to  the 
serious  and  deep-rooted  faults  of 
his  countrymen,  and   he  shows 
them  with  relentless  vigour  how 
these  sap  their  vitality,  their  pos- 
sibility of  national  existence.    He 
is  not  afraid  to  tell  them  unpalat- 
able truths ;  and  while  encourag- 
ing the  aspirations  of  young  Po- 
land, he  points  out  its   dangers 
with  a  warning  voice.     But  be- 
side the  present,  Kraszewski  loves 
to  paint  the  Polish  past,  to  keep 
alive  the  traditions  of  the  country. 
Above  all  he  loves  to  depict  the 
time  of  Stanislaus  Augustus  and 
the  Elecl^or  of  Saxony.    MorituHy 
one  of  his  longest  and  most  note- 
worthy novels,    is    founded    on 
events  occurring  in  the  reign  of 
the  former  monarch.     The  scene 
is  laid  at  Warsaw,  and  presents 
vivid    pictures  of  contemporary 
society.      The  story  deals  with 
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the  decline  of  a  princely  family, 
of  which  it  furnishes  a  fine  de- 
scription. Of  late  years,  indeed, 
Kraszewski  has  devoted  himself 
almost  wholly  to  historical  ro- 
mances, and  on  this  domain  it  is 
claimed  for  him  that  he  resembles 
the  elder  Dumas.  The  compari- 
son, however,  scarcely  holds.  He 
has  not  the  fire,  the  wonderful 
imagination  of  the  Frenchman, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is 
more  historically  correct.  At  the 
present  time  this  veteran  novelist 
has  undertaken  a  vast  task,  much 
resembling  in  character  Freytag's 
cycle  of  Die  Ahnen.  He  too 
wishes  to  present  to  his  country- 
men, in  novelistic  form,  a  series 
of  romances,  of  which  the  various 
subjects- are  to  be  derived  from 
successive  epochs  of  Polish  his- 
tory. Excellent  and  accurate 
though  these  historical  romances 
are,  they  are  not  as  good  as  Kras- 
zewski*s  earlier  writings.  The 
scenes  of  many  of  these  are  laid 
amid  the  forests  and  viUages  of 
Lithuania,  whose  people  have 
preserved  uncontaminated  the 
best  traditions  of  the  Poles,  and 
among  whom  patriarchal  customs 
still  linger. 

Since  he  has  lived  at  Dresden 
Kraszewski  has  issued,  under  the 
pseudonym  of  £oleslawita,  novel- 
ettes describing  the  latest  phase 
of  the  Polish  revolution  and  the 
rising  of  1863,  bringing  into  pro- 
minence, with  much  force,  the 
inherent  and  national  differences 
between  Eussians  and  Poles.  In- 
deed, occasionally  this  is  done  in 
too  polemical  a  fashion,  consider- 
ing the  framework  wherein  it  is 
introduced.  He  points  out  the 
various  and  characteristic  tenden- 
cies of  the  modem  Pole,  how  he 
is  frivolous,  flighty,  narrow-viaion- 
ed,  sincerely,  but  often  fooHshly, 
patriotic.  He  introduces  his  read- 
ers to  secret  conspirators,  to  pri- 
sons, to  flight,  to  the  pains  of 


exile;  in  short,  he  runs  through 
the  whole  gamut  of  national  mis- 
fortune. The  burning  Jewish 
question  of  Poland  is  also  venti- 
lated in  his  pages — a  burning 
question  truly  in  this  country, 
where  the  numerical  proportion 
of  the  Jews  makes  them  of  great 
moment  amid  a  population  whose 
language  they  rarely  learn,  and 
to  whom  they  hence  must  remain 
eternal  strangers. 

The  importance  of  Kraszewski 
as  a  national  novelist  is  indubit- 
ably great.  From  the  artistic 
point  of  view  he  is  by  no  means 
without  serious  faults.  His  com- 
position is  loose ;  there  is  a  want 
of  dramatic  power  in  his  tales, 
which  rather  resemble  verbal  nar- 
ration, and  thus  bear  an  Oriental 
impress.  There  is  a  feeling,  in 
reading  him,  that  he  is  appealing 
to  a  people  who  have  much  time 
to  spare,  who  do  not  weary  of 
details,  and  are  not  impatient 
when  the  same  incident  is  retold 
by  different  personages.  Indeed, 
this  oral  character  is  a  recognised 
feature  in  Polish  imaginative  lite- 
rature, and  novels  are  called  by  a 
name  that  corresponds  to  recitar 
tion.  There  is  a  certain  uniform- 
ity in  his  style,  his  dialogue  lacks 
spirit ;  he  also  repeats  himself  too 
much,  the  same  scenes  and  situa- 
tions recur  too  often.  This  fault, 
however,  is  probably  due  to  the 
enormous  fecundity  into  which  a 
great  facility  has  betrayed  him. 
Nevertheless,  for  all  his  faults,  he 
is  an  interesting  writer,  if  only  for 
the  strange  and  unaccustomed  en- 
vironment into  which  he  leads  us. 
Nor  is  this  his  only  merit.  He 
draws  characters  forcibly ;  he  has 
a  wide  sympathy  with  the  weak, 
uncertain,  human  heart;  he  has 
an  eye  for  the  picturesque,  the 
characteristic,  the  true.  The  re- 
gard entertained  for  him  by  his 
own  countrymen  was  amply  at- 
tested some  time  ago,  when  the 
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occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  his  literary  d^hut  was 
made  quite  a  national  festival 

The  story  from  which  we  quote 
is  one  of  his  most  popular  folk- 
tales, Jermola  the  Potter.  The 
scene  of  action  is  in  a  remote 
hamlet  of  Volhynia.  Within  the 
narrow  framework  of  the  story 
are  introduced  the  various  ele- 
ments that  form  Polish  society — 
the  nobleman,  the  husbandman, 
and  the  Jew;  and  as  a  social 
photograph  of  Polish  life,  it  has 
been  universally  praised  by  those 
best  fitted  to  judge.  The  hero  of 
the  story,  an  old  man,  finds,  like 
Silas  Mamer,  a  child  laid  at  his 
doorstep ;  and,  as  with  his  Eng- 
lish analogue,  whom  he  in  some 
degree  resembles,  except  in  the 
matter  of  avarice,  the  child  be- 
comes the  centre  of  his  thoughts 
and  interests. 

The  Foqndling. 

Old  Jermola  walked  slowly 
towards  his  tumbledown  dwell- 
ing, his  head  full  of  the  revived 
remembrances  of  his  life. 

It  was  neither  a  cottage  nor  a 
farm ;  rather  a  ruin,  an  old  for- 
saken tavern,  for  some  reason 
fallen  into  decay.  Jermola  was 
accustomed  to  this  melancholy 
abode ;  he  approached  it  without 
repugnance,  turned  the  handle, 
and  opened  the  door.  Darkness 
already  prevailed  there ;  he  struck 
a  light,  and  kindled  a  few  shav- 
ings that  lay  ready  in  the  stove. 

When  the  old  man  had  kindled 
the  shavings  in  the  stove — for  a 
light  was  regarded  as  an  extrava- 
gant luxury — he  cast  a  glance 
around  to  see  whether  everything 
was  in  order;  took  a  pot,  in  which 
to  warm  his  supper,  which  the 
old  Cossack's  wife  had  brought 
him  from  the  village,  or  which  he 
himself  had  cooked  well  or  badly ; 
seated  himself  on  a  stool  by  the 
fire,  and  began  to  say  the  Lord's 


Prayer.  The  wind  rustled  in  the 
branches  of  the  pines  and  oaks  in 
the  garden  ;  otherwise  there  was 
silence  around.  Jermola  had  be- 
come absorbed  in  thought  over 
his  prayer,  when  the  silence  was 
broken  by  the  crying  of  a  child, 
at  first  soft,  and  gradually  becom- 
ing louder  and  louder.  It  was 
the  voice  of  a  whining  infant,  and 
was  as  near  as  though  it  were 
behind  the  door. 

'  What  may  that  bel'  said  the 
old  man  to  himself,  interrupting 
his  prayer  and  rising  from  his 
seat.  *  So  late  at  night  ?  It  can- 
not be  a  silly  woman,  who  is 
going  on  to  the  rafts  now  with 
her  child,  or  coming  to  me  for 
medicine  V 

He  listened ;  but  the  whining 
neither  approached  nor  retreated. 
Then  the  child  must  be  lying  close 
by.  At  this  hour,  on  such  a  cold 
evening,  surely  no  one  could  have 
put  a  cradle  there.  And  the  child's 
cry  is  so  piteous. 

'  It  must  be  an  owl,'  said  the 
old  man,  returning  to  his  seat ;  '  it 
is  screeching  up  in  an  oak-tree, 
and  yet  I  could  swear  that  it  is  a 
child's  voice.  I  call  that  a  wour 
derful  imitation.' 

He  listened  again ;  the  crying 
became  plainer  and  more  painful. 

'  Ko,  that  is  not  an  owl ;  that 
is  really  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion ;  I  must  go  and  look ;  per- 
haps a  misfortune  has  happened 
somewhere.  Whatever  can  it  be  V 

With  these  words  he  sprang  up 
quickly,  drew  his  cap  over  his 
ears,  took  his  stick  in  his  hand, 
and,  forgetting  even"  his  beloved 
pipe,  ran  out  of  the  door.  On 
the  threshold  he  was  already  con- 
vinced that  thpre  could  be  no 
doubt  about  its  being  a  poor 
child's  whining,  and  not  an  owl's 
cry.  The  old  man  was  quite 
overcome  by  this,  and,  led  by  the 
whimpering  voice,  he  began  his 
search,  and  saw,  not  far  from  the 
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little  garden,  something  "white 
under  an  oak.  His  old  eyes  had 
not  deceived  him;  on  a  little 
moss-covered  elevation  lay,  wrap- 
ped in  white  swaddling-clothes,  a 
crying  infant 

A  child — a  child  abandoned 
and  exposed  by  its  parents !  The 
old  man's  brain  could  not  take 
that  in.  He  was  stupefied  with 
amazement,  surprise,  pity,  and 
sorrow ;  he  ran  hither  and  thither, 
not  knowing  what  to  do.  At 
last  he  took  up  the  child,  which, 
in  consequence  probably  of  feeling 
the  movement;  immediately  ceased 
crying.  Like  a  thief  with  his 
stolen  property,  forgetting  even 
his  stick,  old  Jermola  ran  into 
his  room,  still  repeating,  '  A  child  ! 
a  child  !     What  can  it  mean  f 

Suddenly  the  idea  occurred  to 
him  that  perhaps  the  child  had 
only  been  deposited  by  its  mother 
for  a  moment,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  and  she  would  be  uneasy  if 
she  did  not  find  it  again.  He 
now  began  to  call  loudly,  and  to 
knack  his  fingers  in  the  Polish 
manner,  so  that  the  echo  recalled 
to  him  his  shepherd-days;  but 
no  one  answered. 

'  I  cannot  expose  the  poor  thing 
to  the  cold  any  longer,'  said  he 
feelingly ;  '  I  will  go  into  the  cot- 
tage; perhaps  something  may 
occur  to  me  which  will  bring  me 
on  the  track.' 

He  opened  the  door ;  the  fire 
yfsa  extinguished  in  the  stove,  the 
room  was  in  darkness.  He  quickly 
deposited  his  burden  on  the  bed, 
•and  fanned  ihe  fire  into  a  flame ; 
this  time  sparing  no  shavings. 
When  the  room  was  again  light, 
the  old  man  hastened  to  the  cry- 
ing child,  and  then  his  surprise 
and  terror  reached  the  highest 
point.  This  was  evidently  no 
village  child;  the  swaddling-clothes 
alone  proved  that.  Jermola  could 
not  understand  how  and  why  a 
mother  or  a  father  could  make  up 


their  minds  to  reject  so  small  and 
innocent  a  being,  the  mere  sight 
of  which  made  him  weep  with 
pity  and  emotion. 

In  fact,  from  the  moment  when 
he  heard  the  first  cry,  a  strange 
feeling  had  come  over  the  old 
man,  generally  so  calm :  he  was 
excited,  terrified,  and  yet  new  life 
had  come  to  him;  he  seemed 
twenty  years  younger.  Filled  with 
curiosity,  he  approached  the  mys- 
terious creature,  that  Fate,  taking 
pity  on  his  loneliness,  had  granted 
him  as  a  consolation,  while  he  was 
seeking  some  tie  to  bind  him  still 
to  the  world.  The  child  was 
carefully  wrapped  up,  but  in  such 
a  manner  that  even  its  wraps  gave 
no  clue  to  its  origin.  The  un- 
natural mother  or  careless  father 
had,  with  some  remnant  of  care, 
wrapped  the  child  in  a  large  piece 
of  thick  white  cotton,  which  only 
revealed  a  small  part  of  the  face 
distorted  by  crying.  Jermola 
looked  at  the  child  with  ever- 
increasing  excitement,  and  con- 
tinued to  wring  his  hands.  Then 
suddenly  the  thought  occurred  to 
him  that  he  stood  in  need  of  good 
advice,  that  the  crying  baby  must 
be  hungry,  and  that  to  bear  the 
burden  so  unexpectedly  imposed 
on  him  was  beyond  his  power. 
Like  a  sudden  lightning-fiash  it 
was  revealed  to  him  that  here  was 
need  of  nurse,  cradle,  and  motherly 
care,  while  his  means  would  not 
permit  him  to  supply  all  these. 
And  then  hired  hands  did  not  ap- 
pear to  him  worthy  to  touch  this 
divine  gift,  as  this  foundling  child 
seemed  to  him.  He  considered 
himself  the  chosen  father,  whom 
Providence  had  destined  for  the 
poor  orphan.  The  thought  that 
the  child  might  be  taken  from  him 
caused  him  the  greatest  alarm. 

*  No,  I  will  give  it  back  to  no 
one ;  it  is  my  child — my  own  ! 
God  has  sent  it  me.  I  will  not 
drive  away  the  orphan.' 
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Quite  overcome  by  this  strange 
event,  he  was  carrying  the  child 
up  and  down  in  the  room,  when 
a  heavy  packet  fell  out  of  the 
Bwaddling-clotheson  to  the  ground. 
He  almost  dropped  the  child. 

'  So  it  is  a  rich  man  who  has 
cast  his  own  flesh  and  blood  from 
him,  and  pays  to  have  it  taken  off 
his  hands.* 

The  old  man  became  thought- 
ful; he  tried  his  best  to  under- 
stand the  world  that  he  had 
hitherto  known  so  little,  and  there 
came  into  his  heart  an  intuition 
which  in  one  moment  revealed  to 
him  the  whole  blackness,  misery, 
and  sorrow  of  life. 

'  Good  God  r  thought  he  to 
himself,  'there  might  even  be 
people  who  would  take  this  from 
the  orphan.  Ko,  no  one  shall 
know  anything  about  it.  I  will 
keep  the  money  till  the  child  is 
grown  up  ;  I  shall  manage  to  rear 
it  alone.' 

He  threw  the  gold  into  an  old 
casket  which  stood  near  his  bed, 
and  in  which  he  usually  kept  his 
few  pence.  Then  he  wrapped  the 
child  in  his  oponcza  (cloak),  and 
ran  frightened  and  happy  with 
it  to  the  nearest  cottage;  there 
to  take  counsel  with  his  neigh- 
bours. 

There  lived  the  wife  of  the 
Cossack  Harassym,  who  was  uni- 
versally called,  lufter  her  husband's 
rank,  the  Kozaczicha.  She  lived 
there  with  her  only  daughter. 

Fortunately   Jermola  did    not 

meet  a  living  creature  before  the 

Kozacsicba'sdoor,  as  he  approached 

,  the  cottage  breathlessly  with  the 

crying  child. 

Only  the  flickering  fire  shining 
through  the  window  showed  that 
the  mistress  was  at  home,  and  the 
old  man  entered  with  his  burden. 
The  Kozaczicha  sat  on  a  bench 
near  the  table,  leaning  on  her  arm, 
loet  in  thought.  Horpyna  sat  by 
the  stove.     Both  were  silent  and 


sad;  but  a  glance  at  Jermola, 
entering  with  the  child  on  his 
arm,  sufficed  to  rouse  them  and 
move  them  to  a  cry  of  astonish- 
ment. 

*  What  is  it,  old  man?  What 
is  thatf  asked  the  mother. 

*  What — what  V  exclaimed  Jer- 
mola, sinking  into  a  seat  and  lay- 
ing the  child  on  his  lap  without 
taking  his  eyes  from  it.  '  Look, 
and  see  what  it  is ;  it  is  a  child 
that  God  has  given  me.* 

*What!  your 

'  It  is  a  miracle.  But  I  do  not 
know  what  to  do.  When  I  came 
back  from  the  raft  by  the  river  I 
lighted  my  fire,  and  began  my 
prayer,  when  I  heard  something 
crying  under  the  oaks.  '^  It  is  an 
owl,"  I  say  to  myself;  "they 
build  their  nests  in  the  old  oaks." 
I  continue  my  prayer,  but  the 
whining  recommences.  I  could 
not  keep  still ;  I  became  anxious ; 
ran  to  the  spot.  I  seek  and  look, 
and  see  there — I  find  a  child. 
What  am  I  to  do  now  V 

The  two  women,  the  old  and 
the  young  one,  listened  full  of 
curiosity  to  Jermola's  words,  and 
shook  their  heads  in  silence. 

'Some  one  has  exposed  it,' 
exclaimed  the  old  woman;  'but 
whol' 

*But  who  could  throw  down 
a  child  like  that  V  exclaimed  the 
old  man  indignantly.  '  Is  such  a 
thing  possible  1* 

*  O,  0,  we  know  such  people,' 
answered  the  old  woman,  shaking 
her  head.  '  Much  worse  stories 
even  are  told  of  people's  wicked- 
ness. Have  you  never  heard  of 
the  new-bom  baby  that  the  un- 
natural mother  threw  into  the 
trough  to  feed  the  pigs,  so  that 
no  trace  of  her  shame  might 
remain  V 

Old  Jermola  looked  amazed, 
with  his  eyes  wide  open,  at  the 
Kozaczicha,  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders.     Meantime    the    two 
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women  knelt  down  by  the  child, 
to  examine  it  more  closely. 

'What  a  white  cloUi  it  is 
wrapped  in  !' 

*  How  delicate  it  is !' 

'  It  must  be  a  gentlefolk's  child. 
Who  of  us  would  dare  do  such  a 
thing  1  Besides,  we  have  no  oc- 
casion for  it.' 

^  And  to  choose  just  the  place 
by  your  cottage !' 

'  But  advise  me  what  to  do/ 
begged  the  old  man. 

*  Well — what  you  like/  answer- 
ed the  Kozaczicha.  '  You  can 
take  it  to  the  steward  \  he  will 
make  it  over  to  the  magistrates, 
and  they  will  place  it  in  some 
hospital.' 

'  Place  it  in  some  hospital !' 
exclaimed  Jermola,  trying  to  re- 
strain himself.  'You  are  fine 
counsellors  !  And  who  is  to  see 
to  it  there,  and  take  care  of  iti 
They  might  even  let  the  poor 
creature  starve/ 

The  old  woman  shrugged  her 
shoulders. 

*  But  how  will  you  get  advice 
about  the  child  V  asked  she. 

^  That  is  just  what  I  am  asking 
you,  my  friend.* 

*  What  do  you  think  V 

*  How  should  I  know  what  to 
think  1  There  is  a  mill-wheel 
turning  in  my  head.  On  no  ac- 
count whatever  would  I  cast  out 
this  child  that  God  Himself  has 
given  into  my  charge,  yet  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  shall  succeed 
in  tending  it;  still  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  quite  impossible.' 

'  You  must  find  a  nurse  for  it. 
Jurek*s  wife  would  be  a  suitable 
one.' 

'  On  no  account,*  exclaimed 
Jermola ;  *  that  bad  woman 
would  torture  the  poor  little  thing 
to  death,  and,  besides,  want  I 
know  not  how  much  money ;  and 
as  it  is,  my  pence  go  one  after 
another.  If  you  would  give  it  a 
little  milk — .just  look  how  it  is 


twisting  and  turning  itself — per- 
haps it  would  drink ;  then  I  could 
buy  the  milk  from  you.' 

The  Kozaczicha  burst  out  laugh- 
ing. 

*  What  I  Do  you  mean  to  tend 
it,  amuse  it,  nurse  it,  rock  it, 
yourself?  And  then,  as  if  that 
were  all  that  had  to  be  done  !  A 
child  is  always  giving  one  some- 
thing to  do.  I  remember  the 
trouble  I  had  with  my  oldest,  my 
poor  Tymoszek,  who  did  not  live 
a  year;  and  then  with  Horpyna 
— no  peace,  night  or  day.' 

*  As  if  I  slept  much  or  worked 
so  very  much  1'  answered  the  ob- 
stinate Jermola,  whose  new-found 
treasure  was  every  moment  be- 
coming more  precious  to  him. 
'A  few  hours*  sleep  are  more 
than  enough  for  me ;  and  a  little 
child  like  this  goes  on  sleeping, 
so  long  as  it  is  not  hungry.  I 
shall  find  time  enough  to  sleep  a 
littl^,  and  to  see  after  the  garden, 
and  roast  a  few  potatoes.' 

*  But  what  do  you  mean  to 
feed  it  with  f 

<  Well— with  mUk.' 

*  But  if  it  cannot  drink  yet  ?  It 
is  so  tiny.' 

Jermola  sighed. 

*  Well,  what  we  cannot  do,  we 
learn.    But  give  me  better  advice.' 

The  Kozaczicha  took  the  crying 
baby  in  her  arms  and  looked  at 
it  with  pleasure;  the  daughter 
ran  to  fetch  some  new  milk,  and 
in  so  doing  let  fall  a  word  to  her 
neighbour,  who  carried  it  on,  so 
that  soon  the  neighbours,  at- 
tracted by  curiosity,  came  first 
singly,  then  in  pairs,  and  at  last 
in  crowds,  and  surrounded  the 
old  man.  Since  the  village  ex- 
isted, nothing  similar  had  ever 
occurred,  as  far  as  the  oldest  in- 
habitant could  remember;  nor  had 
they  ever  heard  of  any  such  thing. 
There  was  a  continual  talk  and 
buzz.  Every  one  came  with  good 
advice  :  the  magistrate,  the  elders 
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of  the  commune,  the  women  and 
boys,  each  tried  to  talk  down  the 
other;  the  same  thing  was  dis- 
cussed again  and  again,  and  the 
majority  agreed  with  the  Kozac- 
zicha,  who  recommended  Jorek's 
wife  as  the  nurse.  And  what 
desperate  conjectures,  what  bold 
assertions,  what  jokes  and  votes 
of  censure,  were  passed  on  the 
dishonourable  parents!  But  no 
one  could  bring  forward  any  well- 
founded  suspicion.  No  stranger 
had  been  seen  in  the  village  that 
evening;  the  streets  were  deserted; 
neither  in  the  inn  nor  at  the 
ferry  had  any  travellers  been 
seen.  After  a  long  discussion, 
the  assembly  broke  up  to  go  and 
carry  the  important  news  abroad. 
Only  the  old  Chwedko  remained 
behind,  well  known  as  the  owner 
of  the  shaggy  mare.  Leaning  on 
his  stick  and  slowly  collecting  his 
thoughts,  he  said  to  Jermola, 

'Something  has  occurred  to 
me.  It  must  be  about  twenty 
years  ago  since  I  heard  of  it.  In 
Malyczek  a  man  I  knew  was  left 
a  widower;  his  wife  had  just 
died,  after  giving  birth  to  a  little 
daughter.  The  poor  distressed 
man  could  not  find  any  nurse  for 
it :  he  went  from  cottage  to  cot- 
tage ;  no  one  would  take  in  the 
orphan ;  he  had  not  even  a  cow 
to  feed  it  with  milk.  Do  you 
know  what  he  didi  With  the 
last  rouble  that  was  left  from  the 
funeral  he  bought  a  goat,  and 
brought  up  his  little  daughter  on 
its  milk;  now  she  is  one  of 
the  finest  girls  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.' 

Jermola  sprang  up  in  delight. 

*  Come,  bring  me  the  goat !'  ex- 
claimed he  eagerly.  '  Is  there  a 
goat  to  be  found  anywhere)  I 
will  buy  a  goat  V 

*  The  landlord  of  the  inn  has  a 
goat.' 

'  This  is  no  time  to  dawdle.  I 
will  go  and  buy  it.* 


He  was  already  at  the  door, 
when  the  Eozaczicha  and  Chwed- 
ko held  him  back  together. 

\Bj  no  means,'  exclaimed  the 
peasant ;  *  the  Jew  will  fleece  you 
dreadfully  if  he  sees  how  much 
you  need  the  goat.' 

'  Let  him  take  what  he  likes, 
so  long  as  he  gives  me  the  goat.' 

•You  will  have  to  give  him 
your  last  shirt,'  the  Kozaczicha 
interrupted  the  eager  old  man. 
*  Do  you  not  know  iSchmul  ?  He 
is  a  bloodhound ;  there  is  not  an- 
other like  him  among  the  Jews. 
Gently,  for  God's  sake  tell  him 
some  lie;  say  you  want  it  for 
breeding,  or  you  will  have  to  pay 
as  dearly  for  it  as  for  a  cow.' 

*I  will  go  with  you,'  said 
Chwedko.  *You  shall  see  we 
will  get  the  better  of  the  Jew.' 

*But  what  shall  we  do  with 
the  child?' 

'  Do  not  be  afraid ;  leave  it  with 
us,  no  harm  will  come  to  it.' 

'  Take  pity  on  it,  mother,'  said 
Jermola.  'Be  careful,  I  beg  of 
you.' 

'  What,  are  you  going  to  teach- 
me  ?  Is  it  my  first  child  1  1  will 
pour  some  milk  into  its  mouth,  if 
it  is  only  by  drops ;  then  I  will 
lull  it  to  sleep.  Do  not  distress 
yourself.* 

'  I  shall  be  back  in  a  moment/ 
assured  Jermola ;  '  but  I  implore 
you  to  see  that  no  harm  comes  to 
the  child  1' 

The  old  woman  could  not  help 
laughing  at  his  anxiety.  Not  till 
he  left  the  house  did  he  remember 
how  long  it  was  since  he  had 
smoked.  He  drew  out  his  pipe, 
which  he  always  wore  in  his  bo- 
som, filled  it  quickly,  began  to 
smoke  it,  and  then,  in  spite  of  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  hastened 
with  Chwedko  to  the  inn,  situ- 
ate in  the  middle  of  the  village. 

It  was  fortunate  that  Jermola 
was  accompanied  by  the  much 
more  cunning  old  Chwedko,  who, 
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accustomed  to  the  snares  and 
wiles  of  the  deceiver,  had  learnt 
prudence,  and  grudged  neither 
time  nor  words  if  a  penny  could 
be  saved.  On  the  road  already 
Chwedko  gave  Jermola  good  ad- 
vice ;  to  which  he  did  not  listen, 
for  he  was  completely  absorbed  by 
the  idea  of  possessing  the  goat. 
This  improvised  nurse,  unfortu- 
nately a  favourite  of  Sara,  the 
landlord's  young  wife,  and  of  her 
eldest  son,  who  often  pulled  her 
beard,  and  had  to  put  up  with 
many  a  kick,  was  at  most  worth 
about  twelve  Polish  gulden.  Jer- 
mola was  quite  prepared  to  pay 
twenty  for  it ;  to  which  Chwedko 
did  not  much  object,  since  the 
goat  was  not  so  very  old,  and  gave 
good  milk.  But  how  was  the 
proposal  to  be  made  to  Schmul  1 
fie  would  have  fleeced  them  to 
any  extent,  had  he  known  of  the 
urgent  need.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  to  deceive  the  Jew,  to 
avoid  being  deceived  by  him. 
They  approached  the  inn,  when 
Chwedko  became  thoughtful,  and 
begged  Jermola  to  withdraw  a 
little. 

'Sit  down  near  this  cottage,' 
said  he,  showing  him  a  seat. 
*  Wait  here ;  I  will  go  in  first, 
and  prepare  the  Jew.  Do  not  be 
afraid ;  we  shall  manage  it' 

Jermola  took  courage;  trusted 
in  Chwedko,  who  had  so  warmly 
espoused  his  cause;  and  seated 
himself  on  the  spot  indicated. 
He  certainly  needed  rest  and 
quiet.  Leaning  his  head  on  his 
hands,  and  absorbed  in  thought, 
he  now,  for  the  first  time  for  a 
long  while,  began  to  consider  the 
future. 

Chwedko  first  went  into  the 
tap-room,  but  Schmul  was  not 
there ;  only  the  goat  was  walking 
about.  Opening  the  door  of  the 
state-room  a  little  way,  and  wiping 
his  feet,  after  asking  permission, 
he  stepped  on  to  tibie  threshold, 


his  hat  under  his  arm,  amid  many 
bows.  He  remained  carefully 
standing  on  the  straw-mat — for 
the  Jew  became  very  angry  when 
dirt  was  brought  into  his  parlour. 
Thus  he  had  fulfilled  all  the  neces- 
sary conditions  for  bting  gracious- 
ly received  by  Schmul,  and  the 
careful  Chwedko  did  not  forget 
ever  to  address  him  otherwise 
than  as  merchant;  for  Keb  Schmul 
declared  that  the  tavern  business 
interested  him  but  little,  and  he 
only  lived  in  the  village  for  his 
own  amusement. 

*Well,  what  does  Chwedko 
bring  1'  asked  the  Jew  from  his 
seat,  where  he  was  swaying  to  and 
fro,  like  a  pendulum,  over  a  reU- 
gious  book.  He  interrupted  his 
pious  reading  for  the  sake  of  gain, 
for  he  knew  that  God  is  more  in- 
dulgent than  man. 

'Excuse  me,  sir,  there  is  an 
opportunity* 

An  opportunity  is  the  expres- 
sion used  by  the  people  for  every 
unexpected  occurrence  —  every 
event  that  gives  an  opportunity 
for  drinking  brandy. 

*  An  opportunity  !  Well,  what 
sort — christening,  wedding,  or 
funeral  ?  I  hope  nobody  is  dead. 
I  suppose  you  want  brandy  on 
credit  V 

'  No  ;  I  have  heard  something 
by  chance,  and  wanted  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  it — perhaps  a 
gain.' 

'  Well,  what  sort  of  gain  V 
broke  in  Schmul,  rising  and 
thrusting  his  hands  in  his  belt  as 
he  approached,    i 

'The  gentleman'  (this  name 
pleased  the  Jew  particularly) 
'  must  know  Jermola,  the  old  man 
who  lives  in  the  tumble-down 
inn.' 

*  Why  should  I  not  know  him  ? 
— a  poor  wretch  !' 

'That  is  true;  but  he  has 
turned  up  a  few  roubles  some- 
where.' 
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'  Welly  does  he  want  to  spend 
them  in  drink  V 

'  Nothing  of  the  sort.  He  does 
not  drink  brandy,  but  has  taken 
into  his  head  that  he  wants  to  buy 
a  cow—half  for  credit,  half  for 
ready  money.' 

*  A  cow  1  What  does  lie  want 
a  cow  forf 

'  He  was  just  going  off  to  the 
town  about  it.  I  prevented  him, 
for  an  idea  occurred  to  me/ 

*To  the  town — always  to  the 
town  !'  exclaimed  the  Jew,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders.  '  Well,  speak, 
Chwedko;  what  have  you  thought 
biV 

'  I  want  to  persuade  him  that 
it  would  be  better  for  him,  instead 
of  buying  a  cow  on  credit,  to  pay 
money  down  for  a  milk-goat ;  then 
he  will  get  milk  and  in  time  a  kid. 
Perhaps  you  would  sell  him  your 
old  white  one  V 

Schmul  looked  straight  into 
Chwedko's  eyes,  but  he  fortun- 
ately did  not  seem  in  the  least 
confused ;  nor  was  it  easy  to 
suspect  any  fraud  in  such  a  pro- 
posal. The  landlord  merely  put 
one  question  to  him,  destined  to 
sound  him : 

'  Is  Jermola  here — in  the  inn  V 

'No/  was  the  quiet  answer; 
'be  has  been  with  his  neighbours 
ever  since  midday;  but,  if  you 
like,  I  may  perhaps  succeed  in 
talking  him  over  and  bringing 
him  here,  although  he  is  not  very 
fond  of  coming  to  the  inn.  But 
perhaps  you  have  no  wish  to  sell 
the  old  goat.  I  only  proposed  it 
out  of  kindness.  Why  should 
the  money  go  out  of  the  village  ? 
But  if  you  do  not  care  about  it, 
I  will  leave  him  alone,  and  he 
can  go  to  the  town.' 

'  But  wait  a  moment,  do  wait,' 
said  the  Jew  thoughtfully  to 
Chwedko,  who  had  abeady  seized 
the  door-handle.  '  What  will  he 
do  in  the  town  V 

He  called  Sara  into  the  room. 


and  she  entered  with  the  air  of 
a  spoilt  child.  They  conversed 
together  in  their  jargon  ;  the  Jew 
speaking  gently,  his  wife  very 
sharply.  Chwedko  tried  to  guess, 
by  their  gestures  and  voices,  how 
matters  stood ;  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed. Soon  the  Jewess  left  the 
room,  and  Schmul  turned  once 
more  to  Chwedko. 

'  You  are  a  *good  fellow,'  said 
he,  patting  Chwedko  on  the 
shoulder.  *  If  you  want  brandy 
on  trust  I  will  credit  you  for  a 
whole  rouble,  do  you  hearl 
Bring  Jermola  to  the  inn;  the 
goat  is  there ;  he  is  sure  to  be 
pleased  with  it.  A  very  good 
goat.     How  much  money  has  he  f 

'  I  do  not  know  exactly,'  an- 
swered Chwedko.  '  I  believe  he 
had  about  twenty  Polish  gulden, 
and  the  Kozaczicha  was  going  to 
lend  him  something.' 

The  Jew  shook  his  head  silently, 
and  sent  off  the  peasant,  who 
hastened  to  his  friend.  Soon 
after  Chwedko  and  old  Jermola 
entered  the  tap-room.  The  latter 
was  trembling  like  an  aspen-leaf, 
and  was  ashamed  of  the  comedy 
he  was  about  to  perform  for  the 
sake  of  the  goat.  His  first  glance 
fell  upon  its  grave  form ;  and  he 
would  certainly  have  betrayed 
himself  if  Schmul  had  noticed  it, 
but  he  fortunately  was  consistently 
playing  his  assumed  part,  and  had 
turned  his  bcu^k  to  the  new- 
comers. 

'  Good  -  evening,      sir,'     said 
Chwedko. 

'  Good-evening.' 

Schmul  turned  round  and  mut- 
tered something  in  his  beard. 

'  Well,  shall  we  drink  a  drop  V 
asked  Chwedko. 

'  I  seldom  drink,'  answered 
Jermola ;  '  but,  for  the  sake  of 
company,  give  us  something, 
Marysia.' 

'  I  hear  you  are  going  to  the 
fair/  began  Chwedko  again.  '  You 
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most  have  something  to  set  you 
up  for  the  journey.* 

*Well,  what  do  you  want  at 
the  fair?'  asked  Schmul.  'If  you 
have  something  to  sell  I  will  buy 
it  of  you.' 

''Noy  I  have  some  other  busi- 
ness.' 

'  And  if  you  have/  exclaimed 
the  Jew,  'mast  you  go  off  at 
once  to  the  town  1  You  are  all 
of  you  so  ready  with  the  town. 
Do  you  want  to  buy  something  V 

'I  tell  you  what,  sir,'  said 
Chwedko,  *my  friend  wants  to 
buy  a  cow.  He  is  dull,  and  he 
wants  some  worry  and  anxiety.* 

*  What  do  you  want  a  cow  for  V 
asked  the  Jew. 

'  Bah,  it  is  a  conveniencci  and 
may  be  profitable.' 

'Good  God !'  exclaimed  Schmul, 
stretching  out  his  hands,  'it  is 
plain  enough  that  you  have  never 
vet  had  a  cow,  and  do  not  know 
what  it  means  to  feed  a  cow. 
You  must  find  a  cow-boy  for  it. 
Wellf  consider  what  that  costs ; 
then  the  creatures  always  come 
back  hungry  from  pasture ;  then 
you  must  buy  hay — and  hay  is 
as  dear  as  saffron  just  now ;  you 
must  buy  chaff,  and  that  costs 
lOd.  a  sack  ;  you  must  buy  clover, 
and  I  do  not  sell  that  for  less 
than  AOd. — every  one  pays  me 
that.  Then  you  must  give  it 
green-stuff  and  potatoes,  other- 
wise it  will  grow  thin.  Then  it 
may  get  ill  and  not  have  a  calf ; 
and,  in  any  case,  for  half  a  year 
it  will  not  give  a  drop  of  mUk.' 

'  Eut  still  I  should  have  a  calf 
and  some  milk.' 

*  But  who  will  take  care  of  itf 
asked  the  Jew,  shrugging  his 
shoulders. 

Jermola  seemed  convinced,  and 
scratched  his  head  meditatively. 

'  Is  not  that  exactly  what  I  told 
you?'  said  'Chwedko.  'Cattle 
bring  nothing  but  worry  to  poor 
people— nothing  but  misery.* 


'If  only  I  could  have  a  calf 
and  a  little  milk  i'  said  Jermola. 

'  That  is  easily  said,'  continued 
the  mediator.  'Nothing  is  so 
good  for  milk  as  a  goat,  I  can 
tell  you.  In  the  first  place,  it 
does  not  cost  much,  and  can  live 
on  anything — stalks,  weeds,  rub- 
bish. Then  it  gives  no  trouble ; 
and  when  you  have  drunk  your 
fill  of  goat's  milk,  at  least  you 
know  that  you  have  drunk  some- 
thing. How  it  smells!  How 
healthy  it  is !' 

*  There  you  spoke  a  true  word,' 
said  the  innkeeper  slowly.  'I 
tell  you  there  is  nothing  better 
than  a  goat.  We  have  discbver§d 
that  already;  and  we  generally 
keep  goats.  Bat  that  is  the  way 
of  people;  they  look  on  and  do 
not  imitate  ;  they  have  no  sense 
in  their  heads.  A  goat  is  a  real 
treasure.' 

'  Who  knows,  perhaps  I  shall 
turn  the  matter  over  and  buy  a 
goat,'  said  Jermola  slowly. 

'  It  is  the  best  thing  you  can 
do  !'  exclaimed  Chwedko.  '  I  tell 
you  that  is  the  most  sensible 
plan.  If  Mr.  Schmul  would  sell 
you  his  white  one — ' 

'  What  can  you  be  thinking 
off  interrupted  thd  Jew  hastily, 
as  though  he  had  just  caught  the 
words.  *  I  would  not  give  up  my 
goat  for  all  the  money  in  the 
world.  My  wife,  my  children — 
they  all  love  it ;  it  is  an  invalu- 
able creature ;  it  is  worth  more 
than  a  cow.' 

'  It  is  a  pity,'  said  Jermola, 
looking  at  the  goat.  *  Why 
should  I  have  to  drag  myself  to 
the  town  ?  My  old  legs  can  hardly 
carry  me.  Your  goat  might  per- 
haps— ' 

'  It  is,  indeed,  a  rare  goat !'  ex- 
claimed the  Jew.  '  Have  you  ever 
seen  such  a  goat  ?  She  is  so  sen- 
sible that  you  can  talk  to  her; 
and  her  milk — you  hardly  know 
what  that  is  1     You  will  not  find 
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one  like  lier  twenty  miles  round ; 
it  is  a  treasure,  and  not  a  goat ! 
It  IB  a  phenomenon  !' 

*£ut  old,*  remarked  Jermola 
slowlv 

'Old!  How  old?  The  old 
goats  are  the  best.  Why,  how 
old  is  she  ?  She  is  really  only 
just  beginning  her  life ;  she  will 
live  another  twenty  years !'  ex- 
claimed Schmul,  becoming  more 
and  more  excited. 

*  And  what  did  she  cost  you  f 
asked  Jermola. 

'  What  she  cost  me  1  That  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
As  a  kid,  she  cost  me  two  roubles. 
But  you  must  know  that  she  is 
not  a  common  goat ;  she  belongs 
to  a  superior  kind.  I  would  not 
sell  her  for  six  roubles ;  she  eats 
hardly  anything,  and  is  always 
fat,  and  has  two  kids  every  year.' 

A  momentary  pause  ensued. 
Jermola  looked  about  him,  and 
did  not  know  what  to  do  next ; 
while  he  constantly  cast  glances 
at  the  goat,  which  continued  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  room, 
striking  the  ground  with  her 
hoofs,  and  poking  her  head  every- 
where where  she  perceived  any- 
thing eatable.  She  collected  re- 
mains of  leaves,  gnawed  crusts, 
and  bits  of  bread.  We  must  do 
her  the  justice  to  say  that  she 
trusted  in  no  one,  and  cared*  for 
her  own  maintenance. 

'That  would  really  be  some- 
thing for  you,'  began  the  broker 
Chwedko  :  '  she  is  accustomed  to 
the  village;  she  knows  the  pas- 
ture; she  is^  experienced;  not 
very  young  either ;  but  gives  very 
good  milk.' 

'  Not  a  common  goat,'  added  the 
Jew  softly ;  '  a  superior  kind.' 

'  But  what  a  price  !'  exclaimed 
Jermola. 

'Well,  I  will  tell  you  what,' 
said  the  Jew,  approaching  hastily 
— 'you  are  a  worthy  man.  I 
love  and  honour  you ;  the  people 


at  the  fair  will  fleece  you.  I  will 
do  something  for  you,  and  let  you 
have  the  goat  for  three  roubles. 
There,  now  do  as  you  please.' 

Chwedko,  who  had  feared  some- 
thing worse,  and  was  glad  to  come 
off  so  easily,  added  quickly, 

'Come,  shake  hands  upon  it, 
and  thank  the  merchant;  it  is 
dirt-cheap.  Fay  him,  and  take 
it ;  I  do  not  grudge  it  you.' 

'For  my  part,  I  am  willing,' 
answered  the  old  man ;  '  only  you 
must  give  me  a  cord  to  lead  the 
goat  home  by.' 

The  unexpected  bargain  was 
struck.  Jermola  took  three  rou- 
bles out  of  a  knot  in  an  old  hand- 
kerchief, and  counted  them  out 
to  Schmul.  The  Jew  examined 
them,  spit  on  them,  as  is  cus- 
tomary, and  put  them  in  his 
pocket. 

'  But  you  must  bring  back  the 
cord  to-morrow,'  he  muttered, 
and  folded  his  cloak  round  him, 
preparing  to  go  back  to  the  par- 
lour. 

'And  the  mohoryczf  asked 
Chwedko  softly. 

'Jermola  must  pay  that,'  said 
Schmul ;  '  but  because  he  did  not 
beat  me  down — well,  you  need 
not  pay  for  the  brandy  you  have 
drunk;  I  have  given  you  the 
mohorycz.* 

Old  Marysia  brought  a  cord 
with  a  noose,  which  she  used  for 
carrying  wood,  and  Chwedko 
closed  the  door,  and  tried  to 
catch  the  goat,  which,  suspect- 
ing treachery,  constantly  Aided 
him.  The  Jew  had  taken  himself 
off. 

*  Well,  you  two  have  made  a 
fine  bargain !'  cried  the  old  woman, 
when  the  innkeeper  was  gone. 
'  To  pay  twenty  Polish  gulden  for 
an  old  goat ;  you  might  have  got 
three  young  ones  for  that  at  the 
fair.' 

The  old  men  were  silent,  fast- 
ened the  cord  round  the  goat's 
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horns,  and  set  out  with  their 
booty.  Jermola  trembled  with 
joy,  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks, 
and  he  kissed  his  friend. 

'You  have  done  me  a  great 
service  ;  may  God  reward  you  for 
it  r  said  Jermola  softly. 

'But  now  I  must  not  come 
into  the  Jew's  sight  any  more/ 
sighed  Chwedko,  as  he  considered 
the  danger  to  which  he  had  ex- 
posed himself.  '  Had  we  let  drop 
a  word  about  the  child  the  inMel 
would  have  guessed  everything, 
and  have  fleeced  you  finely.' 

Talking  in  low  tones,  they  re- 
turned to  the  Kozaczicha's  cottage, 


forcing  the  goat,  who  objected  to 
leaving  the  inn,  to  obedience  by 
various  means.  But  soon  after 
their  departure  the  storm  had 
broken  out  at  the  tavern;  for 
Sara  immediately  acquainted  her 
husband  with  the  news  she  had 
just  heard  about  the  child  found 
before  Jermola's  hut.  Schmul 
knew  at  once  that  he  had  been 
taken  in,  and  saw  how  necessary 
the  goat  had  been.  He  bit  \nB 
fingers  with  vexation. 

'  Well,  take  care,  Chwedko, 
you  scoundrel,'  said  he,  shaking 
his  head;  'unless  I  die,  I  will 
pay  you  with  interest !' 


•  LOVE  IS  LIFE,  AND  LIFE  IS  LOVE.' 

*  Many  waters  cannot  quench  love,  neither  can  the  floods  drown  it,' 


'  Youth  is  a  folly,'  cried  the  sage ; 
'  A  struggle  is  our  middle  age ; 
Bitter  regrets  fiJll  up  the  page ; 
And  this,'  he  sighed,  '  is  life.' 

The  man  who  finds  existence  such 
A  weary  struggling  over-much 
Has  never  felt  the  magic  touch 
Which  love  can  give  to  life. 

Another  says  that  from  life's  cup 
In  early  youth  we  nectar  sup, 
But  that  when  this  has  been  quaffed  up 
A  nauseous  draught  is  life. 

Just  drop  into  your  cup,  dear  friend, 
A  little  love,  and  then  depend, 
True  love,  which  loveth  till  the  end, 
Will  sweeten  all  the  life. 


o.  V.  B. 


THREE  WIZARDS  AND  A  WITCH. 

Bt  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell,  author  of  '  The  Senior  Partner,' 
*  Georqe  Geith  op  Fen  Court,'  etc. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

WILL  HE  propose  1 

It  was  to  the  house  in  Branswick- 
square,  which  had  for  years  heen 
tenanted  hy  the  Jabbins,  that 
Mr.  Gayre  repaired  on  the  afternoon 
following  his  visit  to  Chislehurst. 
Opinion  in  Bloomsbury  was  di- 
vided as  to  whether  the  banker 
had  proposed  to  the  widow  and 
been  rejected,  or  was  still  making 
np  his  mind  to  put  the  moment- 
ous question. 

Concerning  the  first  alternative, 
Mrs.  Jubbins  could  have  enlighten- 
ed her  friends ;  but  with  regard  to 
the  second  it  was  impossible  for  her 
to  say,  even  mentally,  aught  save 
'  I  hope  and  I  fear.'  There  were 
days  when  she  hoped,  and  there 
were  days  when  she  feared ;  yet  as 
months  and  years  glided  away, 
she  grew  very  sick  with  ^hope 
deferred.'  She  believed  the  man, 
the  only  man  she  had  ever  truly 
loved  with  the  one  love  of  a  wo- 
man's heart,  would  some  day  ask 
her  to  be  his  wife ;  nevertheless, 
she  did  not  quite  understand  him ; 
surely  that  wound,  which  had 
changed  the  frank,  brilliant,  charm- 
ing youth  into  a  still  more  interest- 
ing, if  less  comprehensible,  man, 
ought  to  have  been  healed  long 
agol 

And  now  Mrs.  Jubbins  had 
some  reason  for  believing  he 
meant  to  marry  her.  Old  Mr. 
Gayre,  keeping  to  the  letter  of  his 
promise,  if  not  to  tiie  spirit,  con- 
fided to  Mrs.  Higgs  that '  my  son 
Nicholas  was  thinking  seriously 
of  her   daughter,   and   he,   Mr. 


Gayre,  should  feel  glad  if  the  young 
man  proposed  and  Mrs.  Jubbins 
accepted  him.'  To  Mrs.  Higgs, 
the  idea  of  her  daughter  wedding 
into  the  G^yres  seemed  a  thing 
almost  too  good  to  realise,  and  in 
her  exultation  at  the  suggestion 
she  forgot  to  maintain  that  reserve 
Mr.  Grayre  had  stipulated  on.  So 
Eliza  was  given  to  understand 
Nicholas  had  intimated  he  meant 
to  Hhink  of  her;'  and  Nicholas, 
like  his  father,  fulfilling  the  mere 
letter  of  his  promise,  did  for  a  whole 
year  think  of  his  old  playfellow 
with  an  ever-increasing  dislike  to- 
wards the  connection.  He  did  not 
want  directly  to  cross  his  parent's 
wishes,  but  he  felt  to  make  Eliza 
Jubbins  his  wife  would  be  to  set- 
tle his  own  future  in  an  utterly 
distasteful  manner. 

He  liked  the  lady  well  enough 
— but  liking  is  not  love — and 
though  he  knew  her  money 
would  be  of  use,  both  to  himself 
and  the  bank,  those  thousands, 
made  out  of  oil,  repelled  rather  than 
attracted  him.  Then  there  were  the 
j  uvenile  Jubbins — commonplace 
in  mind  and  features,  spoiled,  deli- 
cate, antagonistic,  to  his  perhaps 
over-fastidious  taste.  Though  the 
Bloomsbury  world,  or  that  other 
world  quite  away  from  Blooms- 
bury, with  which  he  still  kept  up 
a  friendly  intercourse,  did  not 
suspect  the  fact,  he  had  long  out- 
lived the  old  attachment  Mrs. 
Higgs  and  her  daughter  often 
talked  about  with  bated  breath. 

He  was  single,  not  from  any 
actual  objection  to  the  married 
state,  or  fancy  for  one  especial 
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fair,  but  simply  because  no  wo- 
man calculated  greatly  to  delight 
so  stem  and  cynical  a  judge  of  the 
sex  had  crossed  his  path.  Possi- 
bly he  was  looking  for  perfection. 
If  so,  he  had  certainly  as  yet  not 
found  it.  Upon  the  other  hand,  see- 
ing that  mediocrity  and  common- 
place virtues  are  often  supposed 
to  form  a  very  good  embodiment 
of  a  higher  ideal,  it  seemed  really 
hard  he  could  not  please  his  £&- 
ther  and  delight  Mrs.  Higgs,  and 
return  Mrs.  Jubbins'  attachment 
and  reward  her  constancy ;  but  all 
this  appeared  to  Mr.  Gayre  impos- 
sible. The  more  he  thought  the 
matter  over,  the  longer  he  con- 
templated himself  hedged  in  by 
City  notions,  surrounded  by  a 
mere  moneyed  clique,  tied  to  the 
apron-strings  of  Bloomsbury  gen- 
tility— travelling  life's  road  in 
company  with  the  men  he  had  to 

part  of  a  model  stepfather  to  the 
Jubbins  brood — ^the  more  truly  he 
felt  that,  putting  all  question  of 
romance,  or  love,  or  the  glamour 
which  does  encircle  some  women, 
totally  aside,  such  a  marriage  was, 
for  him,  out  of  the  -question. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  from  the 
time  his  father  fiist  broached  the 
subject  he  was  still '  thinking  the 
matter  over ;'  after  which  period 
all  necessity  for  him  to  think  about 
it  ceased — his  father  died. 

For  six  months  after  that  event, 
Mr.  Nicholas  Qayre,  a  wanderer 
here  and  there,  debated  what  he 
should  do  with  his  life :  then  all 
in  a  hurry  he  made  up  his  mind ; 
sold  the  lease  of  the  Brunswick- 
square  house,  took  another  in 
Upper  Wimpole-street,  removed 
the  furniture,  books,  plate,  and 
china  left  to  him  under  his  fa- 
ther's will,  and,  with  the  help  of 
three  old  servants,  soon  found 
himself  much  more  at  home  than 
had  ever  been  the  case  since  he 
left  the  army  and  took  to  banking* 


It  was  about  this  time  Mrs. 
Jubbins'  hopes  revived.  During 
the  period  when,  according  to  his 
father's  desire,  he  had  been  think- 
ing of  the  widow  as  his  future 
wife,  Mr.  Nicholas  Gayre's  man- 
ners became  quite  unconsciously 
cold  and  distant  to  the  constant 
Eliza.  ^  Now  no  longer  bound  by 
his  fathei^s  old-world  notions ; 
free  from  the  Bloomsbury  servi- 
tude, wherein  he  had  duly  ful- 
filled his  term  ;  free  to  think  and 
talk  of  other  things  besides  money, 
and  stocks,  and  investments,  and 
commercial  imprudence,  and  mer- 
cantile success;  free,  further,  to 
marry  whom  he  chose,  or  no 
one  at  all,  Mr.  Gayre  grew  quite 
amiable,  and  fell  easily  back 
into  the  familiar,  though  not 
close,  intimacy  which  had  marked 
his  intercourse  with  the  Jubbins 
family  after  his  return  from  sol- 
diering. 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  good- 
looking  Eliza  took  it  for  granted 
he  would  step  into  his  father's 
place  as  adviser-in-chief  concern- 
ing the  Jubbins  property. 

The  title-deeds,  the  scrip  of 
all  sorts,  the  shares,  the  trade 
secrets,  were  under  look  and  key 
in  Gkiyres'  strong-room.  At 
Gay  res'  Mrs.  Jubbins  continued 
the  account  her  husband  formerly 
kept  there.  Had  he  felt  curious 
about  the  matter,  Mr.  Nicholas 
Gajre  might  have  ascertained  al- 
most to  a  penny  what  she  spent, 
and  how  she  spent  it.  There  was 
nothing  which  pleased  the  lady 
so  much  as  getting  into  a  muddle, 
and  being  compelled  to  ask  Mr. 
Gayre  to  help  her  out  of  it. 

8he  made  mountains  of  mole- 
hills in  order  to  write  notes  to 
him,  and,  herself  a -most  excellent 
manager  and  capital  woman  of 
business,  tried  to  pass  for  one  of 
the  most  incompetent  of  her  sex. 
Mrs.  Higgs  died,  and  then,  of 
course,  Mrs.  Jubbins  needed  ad- 
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vice  more  than  ever.  Two  of  her 
young  people,  spite  of  money  and 
doctors  and  care,  and  eyerything 
which  could  be  thought  of  to  re- 
store them  to  health,  drooped  and 
died.  All  these  events  retarded 
Mr.  Grayre's  proposal,  no  doubt ; 
still,  there  were  times  when  Mrs. 
Jubbins  doubted  whether  he  ever 
meant  to  propose.  Had  she 
known  as  much  of  the  world  as 
Nicholas,  she  would  have  under- 
stood £dendliness  is  the  worst 
possible  symptom  where  a  man's 
heart  is  concerned.  Mr.  Gayre 
had  as  much  intention  of  propos- 
ing for  one  of  the  princesses  as  for 
the  widow.  Preposterous  as  the 
idea  seemed  in  his  father's  life- 
time, it  seemed  trebly  preposterous 
now.  He  did  not  exactly  know 
what  she  expected,  though  indeed 
he  guessed ;  but  he  had  long  be- 
fore made  up  his  own  mind  that, 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  Mrs. 
Jubbins  must  remain  Mrs.  Jub- 
bins till  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

A  longer  interval  than  usual 
had  elapsed  without  his  seeing 
heri  when  he  turned  his  steps  in 
the  direction  of  Brunswick-square. 
As  he  approached  the  familiar 
door  Mr.  Grayre  surveyed  Mrs. 
Jubbins'  residence  with  an  amount 
of  interest  and  curiosity  he  had 
never  before  experienced,  and  he 
certainly  felt  a  sensation  of  plea- 
sure at  sight  of  windows  clear  as 
whiting  and  chamois  and  that 
other  commodity,  better  than 
either,  vulgarly  called  'elbow- 
grease,'  could  make  them,  enam- 
elled boxes  filled  with  flowers  on 
the  sills,  curtains  white  as  the 
driven  snow  and  of  the  best 
quality  money  could  buy,  spotless 
steps,  polished  knocker,  and  all 
those  little  etceteras  which  point 
to  money,  good  servants,  and  a 
capable  mistress^ 

'It  is  not  O^slow-squaie,  cer- 
tainly,' thought  Mr.  Gayre,  '  but 
we  will  see  what  we  can  do  with  it.' 


'Now,  this  is  really  kind  of 
you  r  exclaimed  Mrs.  Jubbins — a 
handsome  and  well-preserved  wo- 
man on  the  right  side  of  forty — 
stretching  out  a  white  plump  hand 
in  greeting.  '  You  see,  I  am  still 
unable  to  move,'  she  added,  with 
a  laugh  which  showed  an  exceed- 
ingly good  set  of  teeth,  pointing 
as  she  spoke  to  a  stool  over  which 
a  couvre-pieds  was  thrown,  in  the 
modestest  manner  possible.  'Why, 
it  is  quite  an  age  since  you  have 
been  here !' 

'  Yes,  indeed,'  he  answered,  in 
his  suave  decisive  manner — '  al- 
most three  months.  I  fear  you 
have  been  suffering  much  anxiety. 
Why  did  you  not  send  for  me 
sooner?' 

'  Well,'  she  began  to  explain — 
'  well — '  Then,  after  a  pause,  *  I 
know  you  must  have  so  many 
engagements.' 

'None,'  he  answered,  'believe 
me,  that  could  ever  keep  me 
absent  if  you  said  you  needed  my 
poor  services.' 

Mrs.  Jubbins  had  been  a  bold 
child,  but  she  was  not  a  forward 
woman.  Quite  the  contrary.  Sup- 
posing she  could  have  won  Llr. 
Grayre  by  saying,  *  Will  you  marry 
me  V  he  must  have  remained  un- 
won  for  ever,  and  for  this  reason 
she  did  not  take  advantage  of  his 
pretty  speech,  but  merely  inclined 
her  sleek  head  in  acknowledg- 
ment, as  she  asked, 

^Have  you  been  able  to  go  to 
Chislehurst  f 

'Yes,'  he  said.  'And  The 
Warren  is  a  most  lovely  place.' 

'  Which  you  would  advise  me 
to  taker 

*  If  you  really  wish  to  go  out  of 
town  for  the  summer,  certainly.' 

'  Tell  me  all  about  it,  please ;' 
and  the  Jubbins  relict  leaned 
back  on  the  sofa,  crossed  her 
hands,  and  closed  her  eyes. 

She  was  worth— heavens,  ladies, 
how  much  was  she  not  worth? 
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— and  could  consequently,  even 
in  the  concentrated  presence  of 
Gayre,  Delone,  Eyles,  and  Co.,  lean 
back,  cross  her  hands,  and  close 
her  eyes  to  any  extent  she  liked. 

Mr.  Gayre  looked  at  her  not 
without  approval — looked  at  her 
comely  face,  her  broad  capable 
forehead,  her  straight  well-defined 
brows,  her  wealth  of  hair — not 
combed  over  frizettes,  a  fashion 
then  still  much  in  favour,  but 
taken  straight  off  her  face  to  the 
betck  of  her  shapely,  if  somewhat 
large,  head,  and  there  wound  round 
and  round  in  great  plaits  almost 
too  thick  and  long  even  for  the  eye 
of  faith. 

Such  hair — such  splendid  hair 
— as  Mrs.  Jubbins  possessed,  quite 
of  her  own  and  altogether  with- 
out purchase,  belongs  to  few 
women. 

Mr.  Gayre  knew  it  to  be  per- 
fectly natural.  He  had  been  well 
acquainted  with  it  in  his  youth, 
and  in  his  experienced  middle  age 
he  could  have  detected  a  single 
false  lock ;  but  there  was  nothing 
false  about  Mrs.  Jubbins.  All 
she  had  was  as  genuine  as  her 
money,  as  the  Spanish  mahogany 
furniture  which  had  belonged  to 
her  husband's  grandfather. 

*  As  to  The  Warren,*  proceeded 
Mr.  Gayre,  *it  is  simply  charm- 
ing. A  cottage  in  a  wood;  but 
such  a  cottage,  and  such  a  wood  ! 
Lord  Flint,  it  seems,  bought  about 
twenty  acres  covered  with  trees, 
cleared  a  space  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  built  a  summer  residence 
for  his  bride.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  succeeded  to  the  earldom ;  but 
still  spent  some  portion  of  each 
year  at  the  cottage,  laying  money 
out  freely  on  the  house  and 
grounds.  He  died  last  summer; 
and  as  the  widow  does  not  now 
like  the  place — whether  she  liked 
it  when  her  husband  was  living, 
I  cannot  say — she  wants  to  let  it ; 
so  there  the  house,  fully  furnished, 


stands  empty  for  you  to  walk  into, 
if  you  like.' 

At  the  mention  of  a  lord,  Mrs. 
Jubbins,  who  dearly  loved  nobil- 
ity, old  or  new,  opened  her  eyes 
and  -assumed  an  upright  attitude. 

'  A  place  of  that  sort  would  be 
too  grand  and  tine  for  me,'  she 
objected,  in  the  tone  of  one  who 
wished  to  be  contradicted. 

'It  is  not  at  all  grand,'  an- 
swered Mr.  Gayre,  'and  the  fur- 
niture is  not  fine.  I  daresay  it 
cost  a  considerable  sum  of  money ; 
but  really  everything  looks  as 
simple  and  homely  as  possible.' 
And  then  he  went  on  to  talk  of 
the  gardens,  and  grounds,  and 
terraces,  and  woods,  finishing  by 
remarking, '  Though  quite  close  to 
Lond6n,  one  might  be  a  hundred 
miles  away  from  town,  the  air  is 
so  pure  and  the  silence  so  utter.' 

For  a  few  moments  Mrs.  Jub- 
bins made  no  reply.  Then  she 
said,  with  a  delighted  little  laugh, 

*Only  fancy  me  living  in  the 
house  of  a  real  lord — not  a  lord 
mayor,  but  a  peer !' 

'  It  is  a  very  nice  house  for  any 
one  to  live  in,'  observed  Mr.  Gayre, 
wondering,  if  she  rented  the  resi- 
dence, how  often  in  the  course  of 
a  month  she  would  mention  Lord 
Flint,  and  the  Earl  of  Merioneth, 
and  her  ladyship  the  Countess. 

*  Who  would  believe  it  T  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Jubbins.  '  And  yet^ 
do  you  know,  I  think  I  must  have 
been  dreaming  of  something  of 
this  sort.  I  have  had  the  strang- 
est thoughts  lately.  Whether  it 
is  this  lovely  weather  following 
the  long  dreary  winter,  or  being 
kept  a  prisoner  by  my  ankle,  or 
what,  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell; 
but  often  of  late  I  have  found 
myself  wondering  whether  I  was 
doing  right  in  staying  so  much  at 
home,  and  spending  so  little  money, 
and  making  no  new  acquaintances, 
and  continuing  the  same  round 
from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  as 
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though  BroDBwick-Bquare  were  the 
worlds  and  na  other  place  on  the 
face  of  the  eaith  existed  except 
Bloomahury.' 

Mr.  Gayre  smiled,  and  haz- 
arded the  remark  that  neither  of 
them  ought  to  speak  against 
Bloomsbury. 

'  No^  that  is  quite  true,'  agreed 
the  lady ;  *  but  yet,  you  see,  you 
have  gone  west,  and  everybody 
else  seems  going  west,  or  buying 
places  out  of  town,  except  myself. 
The  Browns  have  taken  a  house 
in  Porchester^terrace,  the  Jones 
have  gone  to  Bournemouth.' 

*•  And  the  Robinsons  no  doubt 
will  follow  suit,'  suggested  Mr. 
Gayre,  forgetful  that  Mrs.  Jub- 
bins'  circle  of  friends  did  in- 
clude a  family  of  that  name. 

'  Yes,  Mr.  Eobinson  is  building 
himself  quite  a  mansion  down 
at  Walton-on-Thames,  and  they 
expect  to  be  able  to  move  in 
August.  I  tell  her  she  won't  like 
it— that  there  is  no  place  on  the 
Thames  to  equal  London ;  bat 
they  all  seem  eager  to  go ;  after 
a  time  there  will  be  nobody  left 
in  Bloomsbury  but  me ;'  and  Mrs. 
Jubbins  sighed  plaintively. 

*You  will  not  be  left  if  you 
take  The  Warren,'  said  Mr.  Gayre. 

'I  can't  stay  at  The  Warren 
for  ever,'  she  answered ;  *  I  shall 
have  to  come  back  here  some  day, 
unless — ' 

*  Unless  whati'  asked  Mr.  Gayre. 

'  Unless  I  sell  the  lease  of  this 
house,  and  make  up  my  mind  to 
remove  altogether.  I  really  think 
I  ought  to  make  some  change. 
The  children  are  growing  up,  and 
ought  to  be  in  a  neighbourhood 
where  they  could  form  pleasant 
acquaintances.  Bloomsbury  is  all 
well  enough  for  elderly  persons ; 
and  the  tradespeople  are  very  good ; 
I  don't  think  you  could  get  better 
meat  anywhere  than  Gnst  sup- 
plies; and  though  Ida  is  not 
strong,  I  fancy  that  is  only  natural 
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delicacy,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  air.     But  still — ' 

*  If  I  were  you,'  interrupted  Mr. 
Gayre,  who  always  waxed  impa- 
tient under  details  that  had  seemed 
both  instructive  and  agreeable  to 
his  father,  'I  should  take  this 
Chislehurst  place  for  a  year ;  at 
the  end  of  that  time  you  could 
decide  whether  it  would  be  best 
to  return  here,  or  remain  on  there, 
or  buy  a  house  at  the  West-end. 
What  lovely  flowers !  How  they 
transform  this  dear  old  room !  It 
looks  quite  gay  and  bright — * 

*  They  make  a  dreadful  litter,' 
remarked  Mrs.  Jubbins,  who  was 
a  very  Martha  in  household  de- 
tails, though  to  hear  her  talk  at 
times  any  one  might  have  sup- 
posed Mrs.  Hemans  took  a  healthy 
and  lively  view  of  life  in  compari- 
son with  the  buxom  Eliza — '  but 
they  certainly  do  light  up  a  house. 
The  day  before  I  sprained  my 
ankle  I  went  over  to  Porchester- 
terrace,  and,  dear  me,  I  thought, 
what  a  difference  between  the 
West-end  and  Bloomsbury !  When 
I  came  back  our  square  seemed 
quite  dingy;  so  I  told  Hodkins 
to  arrange  with  some  nurseryman 
to  keep  me  supplied  with  plants. 
At  first  it  did  seem  to  me  a  dread- 
ful waste  of  money,  and  I  could 
not  help  wondering  what  your 
poor  father  would  have  said  to 
such  extravagance ;  but  there,  the 
world  goes  on,  and  one  can't  stand 
still  and  be  left  all  behind,  can 
onel' 

'  Gracious  Heavens !'  considered 
Mr.  Gayre.  '  if  I  had  married  her 
I  should  have  been  compelled  to 
listen  to  this  sort  of  thing  all  the 
days  of  my  life ;'  thenhesaid  aloud, 
'Talking  of  my  father,  I  want 
you  to  grant  me  a  feivour ;  will 
you  V 

*  Certainly;  need  you  ask? 
what  is  it  V  And  then  Mrs.  Jub- 
bins paused  abruptly,  as  the  notion 
occurred  to  her  that  perhaps  the 
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long-deferred  hour  was  at  last  on 
the  point  of  striking. 

But  Mr.  Gayre's  next  words 
dispelled  the  illusion. 

*  You  remember  Margaret  f 
Hot    and    swift  the   tell-tale 

blood  rushed  up  into  Mrs.  Jub- 
bins'  face,  and  as  she  said,  *  Yes ; 
is  she  in' London  f  a  duller  but  not 
less  painful  colour  mantled  Mr. 
Gayre's  brow. 

'  I  do  not  suppose  Margaret  will 
eyer  come  to  London/  he  an- 
swered; '  but  her  daughter  is  here, 
and  I  should  consider  it  a  great 
kindness  if  jou  would  pay  the 
girl  a  little  attention.  You  know 
— or  possibly  you  do  not  know — 
what  a  miserable,  hopeless,  irre- 
claimable sinner  the  father  Ib. 
HiB  own  relations  have  cut  him 
adrift,  mine  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  him ;  consequently, 
through  no  fault  of  her  own,  my 
niece  is,  by  both  sides  of  the 
house,  left  out  in  the  cold.  I 
should  like  her  to  be  intimate 
with  a  good  sensible  woman,  such 
as  you  are;  but  perhaps  I  am 
asking  too  much.' 

'Too  much  !  I  shall  be  en- 
chanted to  do  anything  in  my 
power  for  Margaret's  daughter. 
Is  she  like  her  mother,  poor 
dear  Margaret)' 

*  My  sister  was  pretty,'  answered 
Mr.  Gayre,  with  a  feeling  of  deep 
gratitude  swelling  in  his  heart  for 
the  friendly  warmth  of  Mrs.  Jub- 
bins'  manner.  *  My  niece  is 
beautiful.  Her  face  does  not 
seem  so  sweet  to  me  as  Margai'et's ; 
but  most  persons  would  admire  it 
far  more.  She  is,  in  fact,  so 
beautiful,  so  lovely,  and  placed 
in  such  a  painful  and  exceptional 
position,  that  I  shall  not  know  a 
moment's  peace  till  she  is  suitably 
married. 

'  Dear^  dear !'  exclaimed  Tli/Lra, 
Jubbins ;  '  I  would  go  to  her  this 
moment  if  it  were  not  for  this 
tiresome  ankle.     Could  not  she 


come  to  me,  though,  Mr.  Gayre  1 
I  am  such  an  old  friend  of  your 
family  she  might  dispense  with 
ceremony,  and  let  us  make  ac- 
quaintance at  once.  If  she  spent 
a  few  days  here,  for  instance,  and 
then  supposing  I  were  to  take 
Lady  Merioneth's  house,  that  would 
make  a  little  change  for  her.* 

*  You  are  the  kindest  person  in 
the  world,'  said  Mr.  Gayre,  with 
conviction. 

'No,  indeed  I  am  not;  only 
think,  you  know,  if  it  were  one  of 
my  own  daughters.  I  am  sure  I 
quite  long  to  see  the  dear  girL 
What  a  thing  for  poor  Maigaret 
to  be  parted  from  her  own  child !' 

*  My  niece  believes  her  mo- 
ther is  dead,  and  there  seems 
to  me  no  necessity  to  enlighten 
her.' 

'  Ah  !  that  makes  it  all  the 
worse.  When  I  remember — when 
I  look  back  and  recall  her  lovely 
face  framed  in  those  sunny  curls — ' 

'Looking  back  is  worse  than 
useless,'  interrupted  Mr.  Ghiyre, 
speaking  hoarsely  and  with  averted 
eyes.  '  We  cannot  undo  the  past ; 
the  best  plan  is  to  act  as  prudently 
as  possible  in  the  present  That 
is  why  I  ask  your  help,  why  I 
want  you  to  look  a  little  after  the 
child  of  my  unhappy  sister.' 

'  And  that  I  will,'  declared  Mrs. 
Jubbins  heartily.  'It  will  be 
like  having  a  daughter  given  to 
me  in  the  place  of  my  darling 
Clara;  a  daughter  to  think  and 
plan  for  and  love.  How  I  long 
to  see  her !  When  do  you  think 
she  can  come  here)  Will  you 
bring  her  f  or  shall  I  send  a  fly  and 
Hodkinsf  You  know  he  redOLy  is 
a  most  superior  and  respectable 
person.' 

This  time  Mr.  Gayre  forgot  to 
smile  at  Mrs.  Jubbins'  singular 
way  of  putting  things. 

'  I  will  arrange  ^e  visit  with 
my  niece,'  he  said,  '  and  give  you 
due  notice  when  you  may  expect 
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to  see  us.  I  am  a  bad  hand  at 
returning  thanks ;  but  I  feel  your 
kindness  more  than  I  ean  ex- 
press/ 

^It  is  nothing/  she  answered 
Tehemently, '  nothing  at  all ;  it  is 
I  who  am  obliged.  All  my  life  I 
have  been  reeeiving  favours  from 
your  family,  and  doing  nothing  in 
return.  Yon  have  made  me  so 
very  happy.  I  wonder  if  you 
would  mind  my  consulting  you 
concerning  another  little  matter  I 
could  not  avoid  thinking  about 
while  tied  to  this  sofa  V 

'  I  am  all  attention,'  Mr.  Gayre 
declared.  '  What  is  this  matter  1 
Are  you  thinking  of  setting  up  a 
carriage  f 

*  Well,  you  must  be  a  wizard  !' 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Jubbins.  'Do 
you  know,  often  lately  I  have 
been  wondering  whether  my  poor 
husband  and  your  dear  father 
would  think  a  single  brougham 
and  a  very  plain  livery  too  great 
an  extravagance.  You  see  things 
have  changed  so  much  during  the 
course  of  the  last  few  years.  There 
was  a  time  when  all  one's  friends 
lived  close  at  hand ;  but  now  one 
must  have  a  fly  to  pay  visits ;  and 
really  a  carriage  and  coachman  of 
one's  own  would  not  cost  so  very 
much  more.' 

'  My  dear  Mrs.  Jabbins,'  said 
Mr.  Gayre, '  you  talk  as  if  you 
had  to  economise  upon  five  hun- 
dred a  year  instead  of  being 
obliged  to  starve  on  twelve  thou- 
sand.' 

'  Yes,'  she  answered ;  '  but  there 
are  the  children,  and  I  do  so  want 
to  be  a  faithful  steward,  Mr.  Gayre, 
and  justify  the  trust  reposed  in 
me.  Yet  there  are  two  sides  to 
the  question,  I  am  sure.  Our 
fathers  moved  with  their  times, 
and,  as  a  mother,  I  ought  to  move 
with  mine ;  and  that  brings  me 
to  what  I  wished  to  say — not 
about  the  caniagei  it  can  wait; 
but—' 


*  Yes  ]'  said  Mr.  Gayre  interro- 
gatively. 

'You  must  promise  not  to 
laugh  at  me.' 

'I  am  very  sure  I  shall  not 
laugh  at  what  you  say.' 

*  Well,  then,  I  have  been  think- 
ing most  seriously  whether,  if  I 
take  a  house  out  of  town — and 
the  doctor  says  £  must — it  would 
not  be  a  good  opportunity  for 
changing  my  name.' 

*/  beg  your  pardon  P 

ISq  italics  could  indicate  the 
astonishment  expressed  in  Mr. 
Gayre's  tone. 

'  Are  you  thinking  of  marrying 
again  V  he  went  on — severely,  as 
the  widow  imagined,  but  really 
in  a  mere  maze  of  bewilderment. 

*  No — 0  no/  she  said  hurriedly, 
'  It  is  not  likely  I  shall  ever  marry 
again — I  am  certain  I  never  shall ; 
but  I  cannot  blind  myself  to  the 
fact  that  the  name  of  Jubbins  is 
in  many  ways  a  bar  socially.  Put 
it  to  yourself,  Mr.  (irayre — Jub- 
bins !  Awful !  All  the  years  I 
have  borne  it  have  never  recon- 
ciled me  to  the  name.  Higgs  was 
not  beautiful,  but  Jubbins  is 
worse.' 

***A  rose  by  any  other  name 
would  smell  as  sweet,"'  quoted 
Mr.  Gayre,  resolutely  refraining 
even  from  smiling. 

'  Not  if  it  was  called  Jubbins,' 
answered  the  lady  almost  tear- 
fully. 

•Yes,  it  would,'  persisted  the 
banker ; '  but  whether  or  no,  there 
are  for  the  present,  at  all  events, 
good  and  sufficient  reasons  why 
your  late  husbands  known  and 
honest  name  should  be  preserved. 
As  you  are  aware,  the  formuls9 
for  making  those  wonderful  oils 
lie  at  our  bank.  When  your  sons 
come  of  age  they  will  want  to 
make  use  of  them.  The  name  is 
associated  with  the  product.  It 
is  of  actual  pecuniary  value.  The 
De  Yere  Oil,  for  example,  would 
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not  command  any  market.  I  have 
always  admired  many  traits  in 
your  character,  bnt  none  more 
than  your  excellent  feeling.  Give 
that  fair  play  now.  Just  think 
what  the  name  you  bear  has  done 
for  you.' 

*  I  know — I  know.' 

'And  do  consider  that,  although 
you  have  an  undoubted  right  at 
any  moment  to  change  your  own 
name  by  marriage,  you  really 
have  no  right  to  change  the  name 
of  your  children.' 

*0  Mr.  Gayre,  how  good  and 
clever  you  are  !  how  clear  you 
make  everything !' 

'And  speaking  for  myself,' 
added  the  banker,  warming  to 
his  subject,  '  I  can  only  say  that, 
though  I  liked  Miss  Higgs  much, 
I  like  Mrs.  Jubbins  more.' 

*  You  are  kind  !'  exclaimed  the 
"widow,  while  the  colour  once  more 
fluttered  into  her  face,  and,  spite 
of  her  declaration  that  she  would 
never  marry  again,  she  began  to 
consider  such  an  event  not  quite 
impossible.  '  What,  must  you  go  t 
Well,  you  have  given  me  a  great 
deal-  of  your  valuable  time,  and  I 
am  very  grateful  to  you.* 

She  could  not  rise  on  account 
of  that  tronblesome  ankle,  and,  as 
Mr.  Gayre  held  her  hand  while  he 
spoke  some  words  of  thanks,  he 
was  obliged  to  stoop  a  little,  and 
— unconsciously  perhaps — fell  into 
an  almost  tender  attitude. 

Mrs.  Jubbins'  heart  beat  so  fast 
and  so  loud,  she  felt  afraid  he 
would  hear  it.  The  loug-expected 
declaration  must  surely  be  hover- 
ing on  his  lips ! 

That  was  a  supreme  moment. 
Never  before  had  he  retained  her 
hand  so  long ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  had  ever  previously  held  it  as 
short  a  time  as  possible.  Never 
had  he  before  regarded  her  with 
a  look  of  such  admiration ;  never 
had  his  tone  been  so  low,  or  his 
words  so  earnest,  or — 


Just  then  a  tremendous  double 
knock — prolonged,  ear-splitting, 
infuriating  —  resounded  through 
the  house.  Was  ever  knock  be- 
fore so  unexpected  and  so  loud  ? 
Mrs.  Jubbins  gave  a  start,  which 
almost  threw  her  off  the  sofa. 
Mr.  Gayre  dropped  her  hand  as 
if  he  had  been  shot. 

And,  after  all,  it  was  no  one 
coming  up ;  only  Mrs.  Eobinson's 
card,  and  kind  inquiries  after  dear 
Mrs.  Jubbins'  ankle.  Mr.  Gayre 
saw  that  card  lying  on  a  salver  as 
he  passed  out,  excellently  con- 
tented with  his  afternoon's  work, 
but,  upon  the  whole,  not  quite  so 
well  satisfied  with  himsel£ 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

FATHER,  DAUGHTER,  UNCLE. 

'  Is  your  father  at  home,  Mar- 
garet r 

It  was  Mr.  Gayre  who  asked 
this  question.  He  had  gone 
straight  from  Brunswick-square 
to  North  Bank,  debating  that 
matter  of  his  own  conduct  all  the 
way. 

When  he  left  the  City  he  fully 
intended  to  have  *  a  few  words ' 
with  his  niece ;  but  he  did  not  feel 
his  own  hands  quite  clean  enough 
at  the  minute  to  cast  stones  at 
her,  and  accordingly  would  have 
deferred  the  operation  till  a  more 
convenient  season  but  for  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  young  lady 
herself. 

'Yes;  papa  has  not  gone  out 
yet,'  she  said,  in  answer  to  his  in- 
quiry. *  I  will  tell  him  you  are 
here ;'  and  she  left  the  room,  but, 
changing  her  mind,  returned  al- 
most immediately,  and,  closing 
the  door,  observed,  with  a  con- 
fusion which  for  once  was  not 
feigned, 

'  I  want  to  say  something  to 
you,  uncle.' 
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'Say  on  then,  my  niece/  be 
retained. 

But  she  hesitated,  looking  at 
him  piteously  for  help,  till  at  last 
he  felt  compelled  to  ask, 

'Well,  what  is  it V 

'  Can^t  you  guess  V 

*  Whether  I  can  or  not,  I  de- 
cline to  do  anything  of  the  sort. 
Come,  say  what  you  have  got  to 
say,  and  let  us  be  done  with  the 
matter.' 

'  *It   is — about — 'Susan   Drum- 
mond.' 

*  Yes ;  what  about  her  V 

For  one  moment  Miss  Chelston 
doubted  whether  he  remembered, 
and  lamented  her  own  folly  in 
not  letting  a  sleeping  dog  lie; 
but  the  next  she  felt  sure  he 
could  not  have  forgotten,  and  said, 

'  You  must  have  thought  it  so 
odd  that  I  did  not  tell  papa  I  had 
seen  her ' 

*Didi?  1^0, 1  do  not  think  I 
did.  I  wonder  now  why  you  told 
him  such  a  lie;  but  I  presume 
you  had  some  reason,  good  or 
bad,  for  not  wishing  him  to 
know.* 

*I  was  wrong/  she  confessed, 
in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  humility; 
*  but  indeed  I  acted  from  the  very 
best  motives.' 

*It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  those  motives  were ; 
but  I  suppose  you  won't  tell 
me.' 

*  O  yes,  indeed — ^indeed  I  will ; 
I  have  been  longing  to  tell  you. 
Susan  and  I  are  the  oldest  and 
dearest  of  friends — I  may  say  she 
is  the  only  friend  I  have  in  all 
the  wide  world.  I  understand 
her  perfectly;  and  the  reason  I 
did  not  want  papa  to  suspect  she 
was  in  London — ' 

'  Out  with  it,'  advised  Mr. 
Gayre. 

*  Well,  you  see,  at  the  time  I 
thought  things  would  be  different 
here.  Papa  told  me  we  should 
have  a  great  deal  of  company,  and 


that  I  would  be  asked  out  to  par- 
ties and — and — all  that  sort  of 
thing ;  and  I  knew,  since  her 
uncle's  death,  poor  dear  Susan 
could  not  afford  to  dress — as — as 
people  have  to  dress  if  they  go 
into  society ;  and  I  thought  ask- 
ing her  to  come  to  us  would  only 
vex  and  place  her  in  a  false  posi- 
tion.' 

'Anything  elsef  suggested  Mr. 
Gayre. 

*  Yes ;  but  you  must  not  be 
vexed  with  me.  I  do  hate  riding, 
and  I  was  sure  papa  would  be 
wanting  me  to  go  out  with  Susan; 
and  I  dare  not — O,  I  dare  not ! 
That  horse  you  so  much  ad- 
mired almost  frightened  me  to 
death.' 

*  You  are  quite  sure  you  have 
nothing  more  to  tell  mel'  said 
Mr.  Gayre,  as  she  came  to  a  full 
stop. 

'  Quite  sure — quite  sure  in- 
deed.' 

Mr.  Gayre  looked  her  over  with 
an  amused  smile.  She  did  not 
lift  her  eyes  to  his,  but  stood  with 
them  cast  penitently  downwards, 
waiting  for  any  comments  he 
might  have  to  make. 

'I  think,'  he  began  at  last, 
'  there  is  some  truth  in  what  you 
have  just  been  saying,  but  I  fancy 
there  is  not  much.  Now  let  me 
give  you  a  little  advice.  Don't 
try  to  hoodwink  me.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  a  mere  waste  of  time ; 
and  in  the  second,  you  will  find 
it  to  your  advantage  to  work  with, 
instead  of  against,  me.  All  I 
desire  is  your  good.  You  are 
placed  in  a  most  difficult  and  ex- 
ceptional position,  and  you  have 
not  so  many  friends  you  can  afford 
to  quarrel  with  any  of  them,  more 
especially  a  girl  like  Miss  Drum- 
mond.' 

*  Quarrel,  uncle  !  I  wouldn't 
quarrel  with  Susan  for  all  the 
world  ;  but  how  could  I  know 
living  in  London  would  turn  out 
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00  different  from  what  I  expected 
— 60  miflerable  V  ended  Miss  Chel- 
flton,  with  a  gasping  sob. 

*  You  expected,  perhaps,  to  be 
presented  at  Court  ¥  hiuted  Mr. 
Gayre,  with  bitter  irony. 

'  I  did  not  think  it  was  at  all 
impossible,'  she  answered. 

*  And  what  do  you  think  now  V 
he  asked. 

*  That  I  have  been  very  silly  ; 
and  O,  it's  all  such  a  dreadful  dis- 
appointment !'  and,  covering  her 
face  with  her  hands,  she  left  the 
room  fairly  in  tears. 

*  It  is  hard  on  the  girl,'  thought 
Mr.  Gayre,  *  and  why  should  I 
have  expected  straightforwardness 
from  herl  The  father  does  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  ; 
the  mother  was  a  poor  weak  timid 
fool ;  and  I — well,  my  friend,  I 
don't  consider  you  have  much 
reason  to  be  proud  of  yourself.' 

*  So  you  have  sent  Peggy  off 
crying,'  said  the  Baronet  cheer- 
fully, opening  the  door  at  this 
juncture ;  *  1  am  very  glad  of  it. 
Hope  you  gave  her  a  good  scold- 
ing.   As  I  told  her  yesterday — for 

1  had  an  appointment  after  I  got 
back  ^m  Enfield  the  other  day, 
and  was  not  home  till  long  after 
she  had  gone  to  bed — as  I  told 
her,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
I  detest  like  a  falsehood.  Let  a 
man  or  a  woman  only  speak  the 
truth,  and  I  do  not  much  care 
how  bad  he  or  she  may  be  in 
other  respects,  though  no  one  who 
does  speak  the  truth  can  be  very 
bad.' 

*  I  think  we  may  let  the  affair 
rest  now,'  remarked  Mr.  Gayre. 
^  More  particularly  as  Miss  Drum- 
mond  ought  never  to  know  Mar- 
garet's silence  was  other  than  a 
piece  of  careleesiness.  It  wQl  be 
a  great  matter  for  your  daughter 
to  'have  so  nice  a  friend  staying 
with  her.  Have  you  settled  when 
she  is  to  come  V 

*  Yes.    Peg  wrote  her  as  pretty 


a  note  yesterday  as  you'd  wish  to 
read.  O,  she  was  humble  enough, 
I  can  tell  yon.  It's  not  often  I 
do  come  the  stem  parent  business, 
but  I  did  speak  out.  I  said,  '*  K 
you  think  because  Susan  has  only 
got  a  poor  couple  of  thousand 
pounds  she  is  not  as  welcome  to 
my  house  as  though  she  had  mil- 
lions, you  are  very  much  mistaken, 
that'salL  I'm  sorely  afraid,  Peggy," 
I  went  on,  **  you're  an  arrant 
little  snob;  and  you  don't  inherit 
that  failing  from  me  any  more 
than  your  want  of  candour.  Xo 
one  can  say  I  ever  held  myself 
aloof  from  any  man  because  he 
was  not  rich  or  well-bom.  What's 
the  use  of  being  well-bom  if  one 
can't  shake  hands  with  a  beggar  f 
No,  that  girl  of  mine  wants  tak- 
ing down.  She  does  think  so 
confoundedly  much  of  herself.' 

'  It  seems  to  me  she  has  been 
taken  down  a  great  deal,'  ob- 
served Mr.  Gayre.  *  She  evidently 
came  to  London  expecting  to 
carry  all  before  her ;  and,  spite  of 
your  agreeable  manners  and  large 
circle  of  desirable  acquaintances, 
she  finds  herself  alone  in  a  great 
city,  without  a  soul  to  speak  to. 
However,'  added  Mr.  Gayre  hur- 
riedly, to  prevent  his  brother-in- 
law  once  again  taking  up  his  par- 
able, '  I  have  at  last  succeeded 
in  getting  her  one  invitation, 
which  1  hope  will  lead  to  more. 
As  we  can't  induce  rank  to  notice 
her,  I  determined  to  try  money. 
Mrs.  Jubbins  of  Brunswick-square, 
a  lady  I  have  known  all  my  life, 
will  be  delighted  to  do  anything 
and  everything  she  can  for  Mar- 
garet.* 

*  Come,  that's  encouraging,'  ex- 
claimed th&  Baronet,  *  though 
Jubbins  does  not  exactly  seem  a 
name  one  would  find  in  Burkcy 
and  Brunswick -square  is  a  little 
— ehr 

'  If  you  mean  that  it  is  not 
Belgravia,  you  are  right ;  but  as 
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no  dachees  has  rushed  forward  to 
chaperone  your  daughter,  it  may 
be  prfldent  to  try  and  make  the 
"best  of  rich  respectability/ 

'Why,  my  dear  fellow,  how 
you  talk  !  Any  one,  to  hear  the 
way  you  go  on,  might  imagine  I 
was  particular !  Thank  God,  I  am 
no  such  thing  !  I  do  not  worship 
rank  or  money.  And  so  your 
friends  are  very  rich.  What  is 
the  husband  V 

*  I  don't  know  what  he  may  be 
at  present ;  he  is  dead ;  he  was 
a  most  excellent  person  when 
living.* 

*  Widow  1  Bless  me,  why  don't 
you  make  up  to  her,  Gayre  T 

'  Well,  there  are  several  reasons. 
One,  however,  may  seem  suffi- 
cient. She  says  she  is  not  going 
to  marry  again.' 

*  Pooh  r  commented  Sir  Geof- 
frey, with  airy  incredulity. 

'  At  all  events,  she  has  let  seven 
years  pass  without  making  a 
second  choice.' 

'  The  right  man  has  not  asked 
her,'  remarked  the  Baronet,  with 
decision ;  and  he  shook  his  head 
with  such  emphasis  that  Mr. 
Gayre  knew  he  was  thinking  if 
his  wife  *  gave  him  a  chance,'  and 
the  fortune  proved  sufficient,  he 
himself  would  attempt  Mrs.  Jub- 
bins'  conversion,  and  with  bril- 
liant success. 

'  She  is  a  truly  admirable  wo- 
man in  every  relation  of  life,'  said 
Mr.  Gayre. 

*I  am  thankful  to  hear  it — 
most  thankful,'  Answered  Sir  Geof- 
frey solemnly.  *  What  a  fortunate 
fellow  you  are,  Gayre,  not  to  be 
saddled  with  the  responsibility  of 
a  daughter !  I  declare  the  future 
of  mine  is  getting  to  be  a  night- 
mare to  me.  What  on  earth  would 
become  of  poor  Peggy  if  I  died  V 

'  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  say,' 
observed  Mr.  Gayre,  too  wise  to 
be  entrapped  into  any  promise  by 
his  simple  brother-in-law. 


'And  we  must  all  die,'  pursued 
the  Baronet  tentatively. 

'  So  it  is  said ;  but  there  is  no 
rule  without  an  exception,  and 
you  may  prove  that  exception.' 

Sir  Geoffrey  digested  this  re- 
mark, and,  deciding  he  would  not 
make  much  out  of  Mr.  Gayre  on 
such  a  tack,  said,  in  a  frauk  sort 
of  manner,  as  if  the  idea  had 
only  just  occurred  to  him, 

*I  really  don't  know  that  I 
should  object  to  a  City  man  as  a 
husband  for  my  girl  if  he  could 
insure,  her  a  proper  establish- 
ment' 

'  It  is  extremely  good  and  wise 
of  you  to  say  so.' 

'You  see  I  can  give  her  no 
fortune.' 

'  And,  as  a  rule,  money  expects 
money  nowadays.' 

*  Upon  the  other  hand,'  pro- 
ceeded Sir  Geoffrey,  *  she  is  my 
daughter.' 

'  So  she  is  ;  that  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage,' said  Mr.  Gayre. 

For  a  moment  it  occurred  to 
the  Baronet  that  his  brother-in- 
law  was  openly  gibing  him  ;  but 
looking  sharply  up,  he  could  see 
no  hint  of  laughter  in  the  calm, 
cold  face. 

'And  a  title  must  always 
carry  .  a  certain  weight,'  he  ven- 
tured. 

'  But  your  daughter  has  no 
title,  and  as  for  yours — knights 
and  baronets  have  in  the  City  be- 
come somewhat  of  drugs  in  the 
market.  What  can  Margaret, 
without  a  penny  of  dowry,  do 
for  any  man  1  You  have  no  pro- 
perty left  for  him  to  talk  about. 
Your  daughter  has  no  social  stand- 
ing ;  she  possesses  the  manners  of 
a  gentlewoman,  I  admit,  and  is 
extremely  good-looking.  Never- 
theless— ' 

*  For  Heaven's  sake,  Gayre, 
don't  make  roe  more  wretched 
than  I  am  !  It  was  my  misfor- 
tune, not  my  fault,  I  didn't  marry 
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into  my  own  rank  of  life,  in  which 
case  my  relations  mugt  have  seen 
to  the  girl.  But  as  matters 
stand — ' 

*  I  think,  Sir  Geoffrey,  I  will 
wish  you  "  good -afternoon,"  *  in- 
terposed Mr.  Gay  re,  rising  in 
hot  wrath,  and  striding  across  the 
small  room  to  the  door,  with  the 
almost  forgotten  military  gait. 

But  ere  he  reached  it.  Sir  Geoffirey 
caught  him. 

*  My  dear,  dear  Gayre — *  he 
hegan ;  and  then,  as  his  dear 
Gayre  wrenched  himself  from  his 
detaining  grasp,  and  reached  the 
hall,  the  Baronet,  once  again  seiz- 
ing his  sleeve,  went  on,  *  You  have 
misunderstood  me  quite.' 

Mr.  Gayre,  however,  was  not 
so  easily  to  be  appeased.  Stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  gravelled 
path,  sheltered  from  the  vulgar 
gaze  by  that  high  wall  already 
mentioned,  he  delivered  his  par- 
able. He  rehearsed  the  righteous 
doings  of  the  Gay  res,  and  the 
sins  of  Sir  GeoiTrey. 

*  Good  God !'  he  cried,  and 
certainly,  as  a  rule,  Mr.  Gayre 
was  no  profane  swearer,  *  if  my 
father  had  liked  he  could  have 
given  you  seven  years'  penal  ser- 
vitude over  that  matter  of  my 
sister's  settlement.  But  he  re- 
frained; and  yet  now  you  talk 
as  if  you  had  made  a  mesalliance 
by  entering  a  family  able  to  trace  a 
longer  pedigree  than  your  own.' 

Through  a  little  pan  try- window, 
almost  screened  from  the  sight  of 
visitors  by  a  goodly  arbor  vit«, 
Lavender  watched  the  progress 
of  this  wordy  war,  saw  Mr. 
Gayre's  impatient  and  angry 
movement,  and  his  master's  de- 
precating gestures,  and  the  hum- 
ble and  almost  cringing  servility 
of  his  manner. 

'  Sir  Geoffrey's  gone  and  done 
it  now,'  he  considered.  *  Ah  ! 
I  knew  it  was  too  good  to  last. 
He'll  be  off  in  a  minute  more,  and 


I  suppose  we'll  never  set  eyes  on 
him  here  again.' 

And  indeed  depaHure  seemed 
imminent.  Mr.  Gayre  had  his 
hand  on  the  lock  of  the  gate,  and, 
spite  of  Sir  Geoffrey's  efforts  to 
detain  him,  was  evidently  bent 
on  making  his  way  into  the  road ;  ^ 
but  just  as  he  had  turned  the  \ 
handle,  and  was  on  the  eve  of 
leaving  Mr.  Moreby's  borrowed 
villa  for  ever,  Margaret,  her  eyes 
still  a  little  red,  but  her  dress  as 
usual  perfect — Margaret,  with  one 
rose  in  her  hair  and  another  in 
her  girdle,  looking  fair  and  fresh, 
and  pathetically  humble,  came 
round  the  end  of  the  house, 
and  exclaiming,  '  0  uncle  !  you 
won't  go  without  a  cup  of  tea,' 
changed  her  own  destiny  as  well 
as  that  of  others. 

*  You  can't  refuse  h£r,*  remarked 
Sir  Geoffrey  sotto  voce,  *Upon 
my  soul  and  honour,  you  took 
quite  a  wrong  meaning  out  of 
what  I  said ;  and  hang  it,  whatever 
I  may  be,  she's  your  sister's  child.' 

'Have  you  two  been  quar- 
relling V  asked  Miss  Chelston,  in 
quick  alarm.  '  Don't  do  that,  don't 
— just  too  when  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  be  so  good  and 
nice  and  sweet  to  you  both  and 
everybody.  Uncle,  .you  mustn't 
mind  papa.  Really  he  was  quite 
unpleasant  to  me  yesterday.  Papa, 
uncle,  is  in  a  bad  humour:  he 
scolded  me  half  an  hour  ago  till 
I  had  to  go  up-stairs  and  have  a 
good  cry  by  myself.  Now  come 
in  to  tea,  both  of  you,'  she 
finished,  with  a  pretty,  imperious, 
and  yet  caressing  air  which  be- 
came her  wonderfully,  and  caused 
Mr.  Gayre  to  consider,  *  After  all, 
something  may  be  made  of  her.' 

*Come,'  she  repeated,  taking 
Mr.  Gayre's  arm  and  leading  him 
towards  the  house  ;  *  and  you  may 
follow  us,  you  bad  man,'  she  went 
on,  addressing  her  father,  who, 
for  answer,  put  his  fingers  within 
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the  bit  of  black  velvet  she  wore 
round  her  neck  and  gave  it  a  twist. 

Father  and  daughter  did  not 
exactly  pull  together,  yet  still, 
upon  the  whole,  they  understood 
each  other  pretty  well. 

Though  the  tea  was  lukewarm 
and  extremely  bad,  Mr.  Gayre 
swallowed  one  cup,  exactly  as  he 
would  have  with  some  wild  In- 
dian smoked  a  pipe  of  peace.  Sir 
GeofErey  refrained  from  partaking 
of  the  beverage  offered  for  de- 
lectation, remarking  his  'liver 
wouldn't  stand  it,'  which,  consider- 
ing what  he  forced  his  liver  to  stand, 
seemed  on  the  part  of  that  organ 
an  extraordinary  act  of  rebellion ; 
but  he  was  good  enough  to  go 
into  the  diniug-room,  and  prepare 
a  brew  for  himself  that  did  not 
err  on  the  side  of  weakness.  This 
he  drank  a  good  deal  faster  than 
Mr.  Gayre  did  his  tea,  while  he 
drank  communicating  the  good 
news  of  Mrs.  Jubbins*  invita- 
tion to  his  daughter,  telling  that 
young  person  she  could  never 
sufficiently  prove  her  gratitude  to 
the  best  of  uncles,  and,  during 
the  course  of  the  conversation 
whicM  ensued,  artlessly  inducing 
his  brother-in-law  to  state  many 
facta  in  connection  with  the  state 
of  the  Jubbins  finances  he  had 
not  thought  of  imparting  pre- 
viously. 

•  By  Jove,  what  a  chance  !* 
considered  the  Baronet ;  and  then 
he  proceeded  to  think,  'if  her 
ladyship  would  only  be  kind 
enough  to  quit  a  world  she  never 
really  adorned,  Td  have  a  try  for 
that  quarter  of  a  million — ^buried 
in  the  earth,  as  one  may  say — 
and  I'd  get  it,  or  else  know  the 
reason  why.* 

Which  only  proves  that  even 
b,aronet8  may  be  liable  to  error. 
Sir  GeoflOrey  thoroughly  under- 
stood the  weakness  of  human 
nature,  but  most  certainly  he 
failed  to  estimate  its  strength. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SUSAN. 

Seated  in  his  library — a  room 
which,  in  a  bachelor's  establish- 
ment, ever  seems  the  pleasantest 
and  most  comfortable  in  the  house 
— Mr.  Gayre,  on  the  evening  of 
the  same  day  when  he  fought  Sir 
Geofirey  on  his  own  ground,  and 
felt,  perhaps,  ashamed  ly  conscious 
of  having  led  Mrs.  Jubbins  astray, 
or  at  least  allowed  her  to  stray, 
permitted  his  own  soul  the  luxury 
of  a  day-dream.  During  the  course 
of  his  life  he  had  not  indulged  in 
many ;  and  now  and  then  a  doubt 
would  intrude  as  to  whether  any- 
thing could  come  of  this  vision, 
or  if  it  would  end  like  the  others 
in  grief  and  humiliation  and  dis- 
appointment.    But  in  that  quiet 
twilight  hour  doubt  seemed  ex- 
orcised.    After  all,  why  should 
happiness  not  be  his  1     If  in  some 
things  he  had  failed,  in  others 
he  had  succeeded ;  in  no  respect 
could  he  be  accounted  an   un- 
fortunate man.    The  stars  in  their 
courses  had  not  fought  against 
him  as  they  did   against  Sisera. 
'  I  ought  to  have  no  quarrel  with 
Fate,'  he  thought,  '  for  Fate  has 
done  a  great  deal  for  me;  and, 
perhaps,'  he  went  on,  contemplat- 
ing his  air-castle  with  an  eye  of 
faith,  '  she  has  been  keeping  the 
great  blessing  of  a  good  pure  wife 
for  the  last.'  Dreams,  fair  dreams ! 
Were  they  only,  after  all,  to  be 
dreams!     Was    his   day  to   end 
in  darkness,  unillumined  by  the 
golden  beams  of  a  mutual  love? 
Was  life  to  hold  nothing  for  him 
of  the  beauty  and  the  glamour 
with   which   only  a  woman  can 
shed  over  it  ?     *  Ah,  no !'  he  mur- 
mured ;  and  through  the  gloom  it 
seemed  to  him  that  a  figure,  clad 
all  in  white,  came  gliding  to  his 
side;    that  a  delicate   hand   lay 
clasped  in  his;    that  a  pair  of 
tender  brown  eyes  looked  wist- 
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folly  in  his  face ;  that  a  soft  touch 
smoothed  the  coming  wrinkles 
from  his  brow ;  and  that  at  last, 
tremblingly,  he  clasped  to  his 
heart  the  wife  he  had  waited 
through  the  long  lonely  years  to 
meet. 

Already  he  felt  as  if  he  must 
have  known  her  always.  They 
were  strangers  no  more.  He 
heard  her  speak,  and  her  voice 
sounded  familiar  to  him.  She 
smiled,  and  the  waters  of  his  soul 
reflected  back  the  pleasant  sun- 
shine. 

Had  they,  in  some  former  and 
happier  state  of  existence,  wan- 
dered side  by  side  through  flower- 
decked  meads  and  winding  leafy 
lanes,  it  could  not  have  seemed 
more  natural  to  him  than  it  did 
to  find  himself  pacing  the  never 
before  trodden  fields  of  Enfield 
Highway,  in  which  the  mowers 
were  busy  with  their  scythes, 
filling  the  air  -v^ith  the  delicious 
perfume  of  recently- cut  grass. 
Her  little  tricks  of  manner 
and  speech  and  look  and  move- 
ment struck  him  with  no  sense 
of  novelty. 

'  I  must  have  been  acquainted 
with  Susan  Drummond  the  whole 
of  my  life,'  he  decided ;  *  that  is 
to  say,  for  a  good  many  years  be- 
fore she  was  bom.*  Her  very 
name  sounded  to  him  accustomed ; 
homelike  seemed  its  simple  me- 
lody. Susan — Susan — Susan — 
Susan  Drummond,  with  her  fair 
honest  face  ;  with  her  hair,  which 
was  neither  brown  nor  yellow 
nor  red,  but  a  marvellous  mixture 
of  all  three ;  with  her  exquisite 
complexion  and  sweet  tender 
mouth — he  recalled  them  all ;  and 
yet  each  individual  and  to  be  par- 
ticularised beauty  faded  into  no- 
thingness beside  the  intangible 
and  indefinable  charm  which  had 
its  source  no  man  could  teU  where. 

Had  she  been  smitten  with 
smallpox,  or  lost  a  limb,  or  be- 


come suddenly  old,  Susan  would 
have  been  Susan  still.  There  are 
women  who  retain,  whether  in 
youth  or  age,  some  subtle  and  in- 
explicable essence  of  womanliness 
as  far  beyond  analysis  as  the  scent 
of  a  rose.  Whatever  the  fashion 
of  the  earthly  tabernacle  her  soul 
inhabits,  nevertheless  from  the 
windows  of  even  the  poorest 
habitation  some  passer-by  catches 
the  glimpse  of  a  countenance 
never  for  ever  to  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Gayre  at  all  events  felt  he 
could  not,  while  life  lasted,  forget 
riding  along  the  Green  Lanes  and 
through  Southgate,  and  thence, 
by  many  devious  roads,  into  En- 
field Highway. 

*  Are  you  quite  sure  where 
you're  going,  Gayre  1*  asked  his 
interesting  brother-in-law  Sir  Geof- 
frey, whom  he  had  seduced  into 
setting  off  on  a  wild-goose  chase 
after  a  fellow  who  owned  a  won- 
derful hunter  on  the  London  side 
of  Waltham. 

'No,  indeed,  I  am  not,'  an- 
swered Mr.  Gayre  despondently ; 
*  but  I  mean  to  inquire  about  my 
man  at  each  public  we  pass.' 

Which  performance,  greatly  to 
the  Baronet's  satisfaction,  was 
gone  through  duly  and  truly  with 
negative  success,  till  the  pair 
reached  a  certain  hotel,  noted 
in  the  old  days,  that  still  did  a 
roaring  trade  by  reason  of  excur- 
sionists to  the  Eye  House  and 
Broxbourne  Gardens. 

*  Does  I  know  a  gemman  as 
owns  a  'ansome  bay  'unter  1  Why, 
in  course  I  does — Squire  Temper- 
ley,  of  Temperley  Manor.  But, 
Lord  love  you,  sir,  it  ain't  of  no 
manner  of  use  riding  on  to  see 
'im  !  'E's  been  away — let's  see — 
a  matter  of  three  week  with  the 
gout,  which  do  nip  him  up  sore.' 

Mr.  Gayre  mused.  It  was  not 
his  fashion  to  rush  into  dialogue. 

*  What  sort  of  looking  man  is 
your  Squire  V  he  asked  at  length. 
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while  he  slipped  half-a-crown  into 
hifl  informant's  hand. 

*  Well,  sir,  'e's  not  unlike  your- 
self in  build  and  figure,  only 
'eavier  and  a  trifle  more  advanced 
in  years' — Mr.  Gayre  winced; 
'  a  very  pleasant  gemman,  and 
most  out  and  out  rider;  didn't 
mind  taking  in  'and  any  'oss — 
got  the  most  splendid  'unter  to 
be  seen  in  all  these  parts — a 
regular  wild  one  ;  no  person  can 
to  say  really  ride  *im  but  'imself 
and  young  Mr.  Arbery.' 

*  Young  Mr.  Arbery  1  Who  is 
he  I  not  Squire  Temperley's  son, 
of  course  V 

*  No,  sir ;  Mr.  Arbery  is  the  son 
of  Mrs.  Arbery,  Granston  'Ouse, 
just  above  'ere.  'E's  just  back 
firom  the  Australies,  and  we 
'aven't  seen  yet  the  'orse  could 
throw  'im.' 

Having  with  a  commendable 
pride  finished  which  statement^ 
the  ostler,  whose  manners  hap- 
pened to  be  of  a  more  free-and- 
easy  description  than  obtained  in 
Lombard- street,  was  good  enough 
to  *  throw  his  eye  over  Mr.  Gay  re's 
steed,'  and  remark  'she  was  a 
tidy  sort  of  beast,  who  I  dessay 
can  go.' 

*  Well,'  asked  Sir  Geoffrey,  com- 
ing out  of  the  bar,  where  he  had 
been  taking  something  'just  for 
the  good  of  the  house,'  *  have  you 
dropped  on  your  friend's  track  yetl* 

*  Yes,  I  think  so,'  answered  Mr. 
Gayre ;  and  having  received  some 
further  information  on  the  exact 
position  of  Granston  House,  the 
pair  departed,  only  walking  their 
horses  up  the  Great  North  Eoad, 
but  nevertheless  eliciting  an  ob- 
servation from  the  ostler  that '  he 
hoped  he  might  be  blanked  if 
those  gents  didn't  know  some- 
thing about  riding.' 

On  they  went  past  the  church 
and  into  the  older  part  of  the 
village,  which  even  so  late  as  1874 
was  little  more  than  a  mere  strag- 


gling street.  They  had  got  into 
the  region  of  a  few  unpretentious 
shops,  when  Mr.  Gayre  started  so 
suddenly  that  his  mare  sprang 
forward  with  a  bound  which  eli- 
cited a  profane  inquiry  from  Sir 

Geoffrey  as  to  *  what  the ailed 

the brute.' 

His  br.  ther-in-law  did  not  an- 
swer.  Apparently  he  was  devoting 

his  whole  attention  to  *  the 

brute,'  but  in  reality  his  eyes  were 
following  two  persons  who  chanced 
to  be  sauntering  slowly  along  the 
footpath ;  one  was  a  lady  wearing 
a  white  straw  hat  and  piqu6  dress 
of  the  same  colour,  both  trim- 
med with  black  ribbon;  the 
other  the  young  fellow  he  had 
seen  in  the  Park. 

He  had  found  his  quarry,  and 
yet,  though  he  passed  the  pair  so 
close  that  he  could  almost  have 
laid  his  hand  on  Mr.  Arbery's 
shoulder,  he  did  not  pull  up  and 
accost  him. 

Shyness  was  a  fault  from  which, 
as  a  rule,  the  banker  might  be 
considered  perfectly  free ;  but  at 
that  moment  he  felt  it  impossible 
even  to  turn  his  head  in  the 
direction  of  the  very  persons  he 
had  come  to  seek.  * 

Not  so  Sir  Geoffrey.  That 
woman  must  indeed  have  been 
old  at  whom  he  would  have  failed 
(to  use  his  own  expression)  to 
take  a  squint;  and,  following  his 
usual  practice,  he  proceeded  to 
honour  with  a  hard  stare  a  girl 
whom  he  had  already  decided 
possessed  *  a  deuced  good  pair  of 
ankles ;'  then, 

'  Lord  bless  my  soul  I'  he  ex- 
claimed, in  a  tone  loud  enough  for 
all  the  village  to  hear,  *  if  it  isn't 
Susan  Drummond !'  and  Mr.  Gayre, 
at  last  looking  back,  beheld  Sir 
Geoffrey  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  with  his  horse's  bridle 
slipped  over  his  arm,  shaking  both 
Miss  Drummond's  hands,  and  ex- 
pressing his  delight  and  wonder- 
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ment  at  meeting  her  in  such  an 
ont-of-the- way  place  so  volubly  that 
he  was  well-nigh  unintelligible. 

*  Gayre,  Gayre/  he  cried,  *  stop 
a  minute — this  is  Susan ;  Susan 
Drummond,  you  know.  By  Jove, 
who'd  have  thought  of  coming 
acioss  her  here  !  Susan,  this  is  my 
brother-in-law  ;  gad  !  I  never  was 
so  surprised  in  all  the  days  of  my 
life  1  What  in  the  world  are  you 
doing  in  Enfield  Highway  V 

"Watching  her,  Mr.  Gayre  saw 
a  shadow  of  disappointment  creep- 
ing over  her  face,  lit  up  the  in- 
stant before  with  a  delighted 
smile  of  pleasure. 

^  Did  not  Maggie  tell  you  I  was 
here  V  she  asked. 

'How  should  she  know)'  de- 
manded the  Baronet. 

*  Why,  I  saw  her  one  day  in 
Hyde  Park,  about  a  month  ago; 
didn't  she  tell  you  f  repeated  the 
girl, 

*  iN'ot  a  word  ;  if  she  had  you 
may  be  very  sure  I'd  have  been 
down  here  before  now.  I — ^ 
and  Sir  Geoffrey  was  about  to 
plunge  into  the  whole  story  of 
Peggy's  statement  that  she  didn't 
know  even  the  address  of  her  old 
friend,  when  a  look  from  Mr. 
Gayre  arrested  the  words  on  his 
tongue. 

*  You  know  what  a  careless  for- 
getful baggage  it  is/  he  said,  with 
great  presence  of  mind,  *  and  how 
much  fonder  she  always  was  of 
telling  things  to  other  people  than 
her  own  father ;  however,  now 
I've  found  you,  I  won't  lose  sight 
of  you  again ;  you  must  come 
over  and  see  Peg,  and  have  all 
out  with  her.  Come  and  pay  us 
a  long  visit' 

But  Susan  made  no  answer  ex- 
cept, *You  are  very  kind,  but 
you  always  were  kind  to  me,  Sir 
Geoffrey.' 

*  Papa  Geoff,'  amended  the  Ba- 
ronet. *  Where  are  you  stopping  1 
who  are  you  with  ?  what  are  you 


doing?  I  am  amazed.  Who'd  have 
thought  of  seeing  you  heiA  V 

*  There  is  nothing  remarkable 
in  seeing  me  here,'  she  answered, 
'  but  it  is  astonishing  to  see  you. 
I  should  just  as  soon  have  ex- 
pected Chelston  Church  spire 
coming  up  Enfield  Highway  as 
you.  What  can  have  brought  you 
to  this  part  of  the  world  V 

*  My  brother-in-law  wanted  to 
find  some  fellow  about  a  hunter — ' 
Sir  Geoffrey  was  beginning,  when 
Mr.  Gayre  interposed. 

*  This  is  the  very  gentleman  I 
wanted  to  see,  I  think,'  he  said, 
looking  towards  Mr.  Arbery,  who 
had  stepped  into  the  background. 
'  As  I  did  not  know  your  name,' 
he  went  on,  speaking  to  Miss 
Drummond's  companion,  *  we  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in 
finding  out  who  you  were  and 
where  you  lived.* 

'  Well,  it's  all  right  now,  isn't 
it  !'  exclaimed  Sir  Geoffrey. 
'  Susan,  my  dear,  I  am  so  glad 
we  came;  you  can't  think  how 
pleased  I  am  to  see  you  again.' 

'This  is  my  cousin,  Mr.  Ar- 
bery,' she  said,  acknowledging 
the  Baronet's  hearty  words  with 
a  smile  which  chased  the  sha- 
dows from  her  face ;  and  then, 
with  a  pretty  grace,  she  intro- 
duced him  to  Mr.  Gayre,  which 
ceremony  duly  performed,  they 
all  walked  on  together  to  Gran- 
ston  House,  where  the  young 
man  said  his  mother  would  be 
delighted  to  see  them. 

It  is  more  than  doubtful  whe- 
ther Mrs.  Arbery  was  anything 
of  the  kind ;  nevertheless,  she  re- 
ceived the  unexpected  visitors 
with  a  good  grace,  and  asked 
them  to  stop  and  take  early  din- 
ner. 

*  We  always  dine  early,'  ex- 
plained Will  Arbery  ;  *but  you 
can  call  it  luncheon ;'  and  then, 
while  Sir  Geoffrey  was  making 
himself  agreeable  to  Mrs.  Arbery^ 
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'whom  he  afterwards  spoke  of  as 
*  shaky — dencedly  shaky/  and 
Susan  left  the  ropm,  probably  to 
add  a  few  touches  to  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  dinner-table,  Mr. 
Arbery  and  Mr.  Gayre  talked, 
not  merely  about  Mr.  Temperley's 
hunter,  but  other  equine  mat- 
ters. 

At  the  meal  to  which  they  all 
subsequently  sat  down  the  con- 
Tersation  was  general.  It  turned 
a  good  deal  on  Australia,  and  Mr. 
Arbery,  who  found  much  to  say, 
and  said  it  well,  interested  Mr. 
Gayre  considerably  with  his  ac- 
count of  life  on  a  great  sheep-run. 
He  had  three  brothers  settled  in 
Australia,  and  one  sister — all  mar- 
ried. *  So,  when  I  get  back,'  he 
added, '  there  will  be  five  of  us  out 
there,  old  married  folks.  If  we 
could  only  induce  my  mother  to 
come  too,  we  should  be  as  happy  as 
possible.' 

Mr.  Gayre  looked  at  Miss 
Drummond,  who  smiled  amusedly 
in  reply,  while  Mrs.  Arbery  said, 
'I  shall  neyer  cross  the  sea,'  in 
a  tone  which  told  the  banker 
this  was  a  sore  subject  in  the 
family. 

'  But  'pon  my  soul,'  exclaimed 
Sir  Geofi&ey,  *  it  seems  to  me  a 
splendid  idea.  Why  can't  we  all 
go  1  What  do  you  say,  Susan — 
will  you  pack  up  and  let  us  leave 
England  together  V 

'  No,'  she  answered  ;  '  like  my 
aunt,  /  never  mean  to  take  so  long 
a  voyage.' 

'  I  have  asked  her  already,  and 
she  refused  me,'  declared  her  cousin. 

*  That  is  very  true,  Will,'  she 
said ; '  but  perhaps,  if  you  had  im- 
plored me  to  share  the  sheep-run 
instead  of  helping  to  catch  wild 
horses,  my  answer  might  have 
been  different.' 

At  which  they  all  laughed — 
Mrs.  Arbery  a  little  sadly,  Mr. 
Gayre  with  a  sense  of  relief,  Sir 
Geoffrey  delighted  to  find  his  old 


favourite  '  as  saucy  as  ever,*  and 
Will  Arbery  after  the  fashion  of 
a  person  who  felt  himself  fairly 
hit.  « 

'No,  Sasie,  it  wouldn't,'  he 
said,  looking  at  her  with  fond, 
but  merely  cousinly,  affection. 
'  Tou  are  far  too  much  of  a  "bloated 
aristocrat "  for  Australia ;  you  like 
purple  and  fine  linen,  and  ser- 
vants, and  regular  meals,  and 
nice  furniture,  and — * 

'  I  like  civilisation,  if  that  is 
what  you  mean,'  she  summed  up. 
'  I  think  a  sheep-run  in  Cumber- 
land or  Wales,  or  even  Ireland, 
might  be  all  very  well ;  but  I 
confess  I  should  not  care  for  it  a 
thousand  miles  from  a  post-office.' 

Hearing  which  declaration  Mrs. 
Arbery  sighed  deeply,  and  Mr. 
Gayre  drew  his  own  conclusions. 
He  understood  there  sat  the  wife 
Mrs.  Arbery  would  have  liked 
for  her  son,  and  he  could  not 
exactly  understand  why  'cousin 
William '  had  elected  to  go  fur- 
ther afield,  till  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards, when  Susan  was  good 
enough  to  enlighten  him. 

'  I  don't  fancy,'  she  said  slyly 
one  day,  'men  usually  fall  in 
love  with  a  woman  because  their 
mothers  think  the  particular 
"  she  "  will  make  a  good  daughter- 
in-law.' 

After  dinner  they  went  out  on 
to  the  lawn,  which  was  perched 
high  over  the  road,  and  where 
the  whole  '  way '  might  have 
watched  them  promenading  had 
it  chosen  ;  then  they  wound  round 
the  house  to  a  pretty  trim  flower- 
garden,  laid  out  in  the  Dutch 
style,  and  from  there  Susan,  and 
Mr.  Gayre,  and  Sir  Geoffrey,  and 
young  Arbery  strolled  down  the 
pleasant  meadows,  in  which  the 
grass  was  being  cut  and  the  hay 
being  made. 

A  stream  bordered  by  pollards 
meandered  at  one  side  of  the 
fields;    large    Aylesbury    ducks 
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were  disporting  themselves  in  the 
water.  Afar  off,  beyond  the  level 
marshes,  rose  the  rising  ground, 
near  Sewardstone  and  Chingford. 
There  was  a  great  peace  as  well  as 
a  great  silence  in  the  air,  and  it 
seemed  to  Mr.  Gayre  as  if  sud- 
denly he  had  left  some  old  life  of 
unrest  behind,  and  entered  a 
land  where  tiouble  could  not 
enter. 

Even  Sir  Greoffrey  assumed 
quite  a  different  aspect  sauntering 
through  those  Elysian  Fields  with 
his  hat  off,  discoursing  learnedly 
with  young  Arbery  about  country 
affairs,  or  turning  to  speak  to 
Susan  as  she  and  Mr.  Gayre 
lagged  behind. 

'You  wouldn't  like  to  jump 
that  stream  now,  would  you, 
Susie  V  he  asked,  as  they  came  to 
a  standstill  at  one  particular  bend 
of  the  river. 

*  No,'  she  laughed.  '  I  do  not 
feel  so  young  as  1  did  once,  and  be- 
sides, this  is  wider  than  the  Ohell 
was  at  the  Pleasaunce.' 

'  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,'  said 
the  Baronet,  surveying  the  slug- 
gish water  dubiously.  *  Well,  per- 
haps you  are  right.  Lord,  Lord  ! 
shall  I  ever  forget  that  day  when 
I  was  out  in  the  Long  Meadow 
looking  at  Lady  Mary — do  you 
remember  that  chestnut  iilly,  Sue ) 
— the  prettiest  thing,  the  very 
prettiest ! — seeing  you  come  tearing 
down  the  green  walk,  with  Lai 
Hilderton  behind  you,  racing  like 
two  mad  things  !  I  shouted  out 
to  you  to  mind  the  river ;  but  you 
just  gathered  your  skirts  about 
you  and  took  it  like  a  deer.  Gad, 
I  never  saw  a  patch  upon  it  be- 
fore or  since  !  And,  afterwards, 
you  stood  mocking  Lai,  he  on  one 
side,  and  you  on  t'other.* 

*  He  did  not  follow,  then  V  sug- 
gested Mr.  Gayre. 

*  If  he  had,  he'd  have  pitched 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  water. 
Lai  was  no  jumper.' 


'  Ah,  but  couldn't  he  paint,  Sir 
Geoffrey)'  said  Susan,  with  just 
the  faintest  mockery  of  an  Irish 
accent  as  she  uttered  a  completely 
Irish  sentence. 

*Yes,  certainly  he  was  clever 
with  his  pencil,'  agreed  Sir  Geof- 
frey. 

*  And  who  was  this  Mr.  Hilder- 
ton f  asked  Mr.  Gayre,  feeling 
really  he  could  contain  himself 
no  longer. 

'  0,  an  old  neighbour,'  answered 
Susan  carelessly.  '  He  was  in- 
tended for  the  Church,  but  pre- 
ferred art,  and  went  to  Rome  to 
study.  For  the  credit  of  Chel- 
ston,  we  hope  he  will  be  a  great 
man  yet.  About  three  years  ago 
he  was  good  enough  to  come  down 
to  see  us  aborigines,  and  caused 
quite  a  sensation  in  a  velvet  suit 
and  a  red  tie.' 

'  And  all  the  ladies  fell  in  love 
with  him,  I  supposed  said  Mr. 
Gayre  bitterly. 

'  I  think  a  good  many  did,' 
agreed  Miss  Drummond.  'He 
really  is  very  handsome.' 

What  a  strange  girl  1 — one  who 
spoke  of  men  and  life  and  woo- 
ing and  marrying  as  if  she  were 
seventy  years  of  age;  who  ad- 
dressed the  representative  of  Gfiyre, 
Delone,  Gayre,  and  Co.  as  if  she 
had  frisked  and  frolicked  about 
Chelston  Pleasaunce  with  him  1 
How  frightfully  easy  were  her 
manners  ! — well,  perhaps  not  so 
easy  as  indifferent ;  and  yet — and 
yet  who  was  the  one  woman  who, 
since  that  crazy  fancy  of  his  youth, 
had  ever  seemed  winsome  to 
him. 

Already  he  loved  her  distract- 
edly; already  he  felt,  "on  the 
slightest  provocation,  madly  jeal- 
ous. The  first  six  words  she 
spoke  had  not  disenchanted  him 
—quite  the  contrary.  She  was 
different  from  the  girl  he  expected 
— stronger — a  woman  better  worth 
loving  and   winning — a   woman 
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such  as,  in  all  his  previous  ex- 
perience, he  had  never  before 
met,  and — 

'I  think,  Gayre,  we  most  be 
seeing  now  about  getting  back 
to  town,'  said  Sir  Geoffrey,  who, 
fond  though  he  might  be  and 
was  of  Susan,  felt  the  pastoral 
business,  unenlivened  by  cham- 
pagne and  the  hope  of  a  dupe, 
wonderfully  slow. 

To  this  proposal  Mr.  Gayre  at 
once  assented.  He  felt  that,  what- 
ever his  own  wishes  might  be,  he 
and  the  Baronet  could  not  stay 
at  Granston  House  for  ever;  and 
accordingly,  declining  young  Ar- 
bery's  hospitable  suggestion  that 
they  should  stop  and  have  tea, 
and  ride  home  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  it  was  finally  settled  their 
horses  were  to  be  saddled  and 
taken  to  the  back  gate,  where 
Susan  undertook  to  pilot  the 
visitors  in  ten  minutes. 

'The  back  gate  is  really  the 
carriage-gate  here,'  she  explained ; 
'only  we  have  no  carriage,  and 
nothing  in  the  stable,  except  a 
cow  and  a  donkey.' 

Killing  that  ten  minutes — a 
process  which  Sir  Geoffrey  thought 
occupied  about  ten  hours — they 
paused  beside  a  Marshal  Niel 
which  ran  over  the  drawing-room 
window. 

'Give  me  a  rose,  Susie,'  said 
the  Baronet;  and  then,  as  she 
complied,  added:  '  Give  Gayre  one 
too.  !Now,'  he  went  on,  *you 
must  fasten  it  in  my  coat,  in 
memory  of  old  times.  What  jolly 
little  buttonholes  you  used  to 
make  up  for  me  at  Chelston ! 
Only  look  at  Gayre — see  what  a 
mess  he  is  making  of  the  perform- 
ance^  Better  let  Susie  take  your 
rose  in  hand.' 

Now,  the  fact  was  that  Mr. 
Gayre  had  never  in  all  his  life 
worn  a  flower  in  his  coat.  Affect- 
ing a  severe  simplicity,  he  es- 
chewed jewelry,  perfumes^  button- 


holes, and  every  vanity  of  latter- 
day  male  life;  but  not  knowing 
what  on  earth  to  do  with  the  rose 
Susan  had  given  him,  feeling  he 
could  not  go  about  dangling  it  in 
his  hand,  he  was,  when  Sir  Geof- 
frey spoke,  vainly  attempting  to 
coax  it  to  stay  in  his  left-hand 
lapel. 

*  Will  you  really  take  pity  upon 
mef  he  asked;  and  the  blood 
came  up  into  his  face  as  he  put 
this  question. 

'  0,  certainly  1'  said  Susan ;  and, 
while  fastening  the  stem,  she 
looked  up  at  hio),  blushing  too, 
but  with  a  merry  light  in  her 
brown  eyes. 

*  Gad,'  exclaimed  Sir  Geoffrey, 
complacently  surveying  his  deco- 
ration, '  they'll  think  along  the 
road  we've  been  to  Broxboume 
GrardensI'  a  remark  which  in- 
duced such  an  expression  of  dis- 
gust on  Mr.  Guyre's  countenance 
that  Susan  laughed  outright,  and 
explained  the  correct  form  of  bou- 
quet generally  borne  home  in 
triumph  from  that  place  of  gay 
resort. 

'  What  people  will  imagine,  Sir 
Geoffrey,  is  that  you  must  be  a 
great  rose  fancier,  and  are  return- 
ing from  Paul's  at  Waltham/  she 
said;  which  suggestion  of  his 
brother-in-law  being  mistaken  for 
a  florist  so  tickled  Mr.  Gayre's 
fancy  that,  his  good-humour 
quite  restored,  he  joined  in  Miss 
Drummond's  merriment. 

*  You  are  a  bad,  bad  girl  T  de- 
clared the  Baronet,  pinching  her 
cheek.  '  Come,  now,  before  we 
leave,  you  must  tell  me  what  day 
I  am  to  drive  over  for  you.' 

Jhen  instantly  Susan's  manner 
changed*  She  didn't  know ;  she 
was  afrai^he  could  not  go ;  per- 
haps Marg^et  might  be  able  to 
arrange  to  run  down  by  train  and 
spend  a  day  with  her :  excuses  Sir 
Geofi&ey  cut  short  by  saying  de« 
ddedly. 
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'  Now  look  here,  my  girl,  no 
use  our  beatiDg  about  the  bush ; 
you're  huffed,  that's  what  you  are, 
but  you  needn't  be.  Peggy  will 
be  only  too  glad  if  you'll  come  and 
stop  with  us — not  for  a  night  or 
two,  remember,  but  on  a  long 
visit.  She's  just  as  lonely  a  girl 
as  you  would  find  in  London, 
and  she  has  not  a  friend  on  earth 
she  Ukes  as  she  does  you.  Of 
course,  you  know,  we  are  down  in 
the  world  a  bit,  but  you  cannot 
be  the  Susan  I  know  if  that  makes 
any  difference.' 

*  I  was  sure  the  poverty  touch 
would  fetch  her,'  he  said  after- 
wards to  Mr.  Gayre ;  and  it  did 
'  fetch '  Miss  Drummond  so  fieur  as 
to  induce  her  to  say  '  she  would 
try  to  go  and  see  Maggie,'  if  that 
young  lady  would  write  and  name 
an  hour  when  she  should  be  likely 
to  find  her  at  home. 

'  I  think  I  did  that  pretty  well,' 
remarked  the  Baronet,  as  he  and 
his  brother-in-law  rode  straight 
down  the  wide  Highway  to  Ed- 
monton, cheered  by  Mr.  Arbery's 
parting  assurance  that  whichever 
road  they  took  back  they  would 
£BLncy  the  longest.  '  I  think  I  did 
that  pretty  well,  considering  we 
had  nothing  but  water  at  dinner. 
How  people  can  drink  water,  as 
if  they  were  beasts  of  the  field, 
beats  me  altogether.' 

'  If  you  were  on  the  march,  and 
couldn't  get  any,  you  might  change 
your  opinion.' 

'I  might,'  said  Sir  Geoffrey, 
in  a  tone  which  implied  he  did 
not  think  such  a  change  very 
likely. 

*  However,'  he  went  on.  *  I  am 
going  to  stop  here  for  a  minute  to 
"  bait;" '  and,  suiting  the  action  to 
the  word,  he  rode  up  to  the  door 
of  the  inn,  where  he  had  pre- 
viously partaken  of  spirituous  re- 
freshment, leaving  Mr.  Grayre  to 
walk  slowly  on  and  admire  .the 
prospect    of  flat    country  which 


alone  met  his  eye,  look  where  he 
would. 

^I  feel  another  man  now,'  de- 
clared the  Baronet,  when  he  over- 
took his  brother-in-law.  'Well, 
you  haven't  told  me  yet  what 
you  think  of  Susan.' 

*  She  seems  a  very  nice  girl,' 
answered  Mr.  Gayre,  coldly  as  it 
seemed  to  Susan's  enthusiastic 
admirer. 

*  Nice  !  I  believe  you.  There's 
not  a  dark  comer  about  her.  I've 
known  her — how  long  haven't  I 
known  her?— the  dearest  little 
woman !  I  used  to  think  it  was 
a  pity  I  could  not  harness  her 
and  Peggy  when  they  were  chil- 
dren; such  a  pair  they'd  have  made 
— Susie  in  blue  shoes,  and  my  young 
one  in  red  ;  blue  and  red  sashes, 
blue  and  red  necklaces  to  match; 
and  later  on,  while  Peg  was  pos- 
turing before  a  looking-glass — ^if 
you  believe  me,  from  six  years  of 
age  she  was  always  putting  flowers 
in  her  hair  and  smiling  at  her  own 
reflection — Susie  would  be  out  in 
the  ])addocks  with  me,  or  sitting 
in  the  dining-room  while  I  told 
her  stories.' 

'  Stories  r  repeated  Mr.  Gayre 
in  amazement,  wondering  what 
sort  of  fairy-tales  the  Baronet's 
repertory  contained. 

*  Yes,  stories,'  said  Sir  Geoffirey 
defiantly.  'I  don't  mean,  of 
course,  nursery-tales  or  foolish 
stuff  such  as  most  children  are 
crammed  with  ;  but  good  sensible 
stories  about  duels,  and  races,  and 
shooting/  and  spins  across  coun- 
try— things  likely  to  improve  her 
mind.  Lord,  how  she  used  to 
drink  them  in !  holding  her  breath . 
almost  till  we  got  to  the  end  of 
a  run,  and  holding  the  arms  of 
her  chair  with  both  hands,  and 
well-nigh  gasping  as  I  told  her 
about  flying  over  hedges  and  tak- 
ing bullfinches,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it  She'd  never  have  been  what 
she  is  if  it  hadn't  been  for  me* 
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One  eyening  I  made  a  great  mis- 
take. I  don't  know  liovr  I  hap- 
pened to  get  upon  Dick  Darrell, 
who  was  the  hardest  rider  and  tlbe 
wildest  devil  I  ever  did  come 
across.  He  was  going  to  be  mar- 
ried and  settle  down,  and  the 
young  woman  was  stopping  at 
Darrdl  Gonrt  with  the  father. 
Dick  thought  he'd  have  a  burst 
with  the  hounds ;  and  if  you  be- 
lieve me,  when  I  came  to  where  at 
the  last  fence  he  went  clean  over 
his  horse's  head  and  broke  his 
neck,  Susan  fell  to  crying  to  such 
an  extent  my  housekeeper  wouldn't 
let  her  go  back  to  the  Hall  that 
night.  Ay,  it  seemed  a  hard 
thmg  to  take  Darrell  home  stiff; 
such  screaming  and  weeping  and 
wailing  I  never  heard — ^the  old 
man  childless  and  the  bride  a 
widow,  as  one  may  say.' 

'  What  became  of  the  bride,  as 
you  call  her)'  asked  Mr.  Gayre, 
with  some  interest. 

'  Oy  she  stayed  to  comfort  the 
Squire;  and  comforted  him  to 
such  purpose  they  made  up  a 
match  between  them.' 

'  I  thought  as  much,'  remarked 
his  brother-in-law  sardonically. 
*  Where's  your  rose,  Chelston  V 

'Faith,  I  don't  know,'  answered 
the  Baronet,  glancing  at  Mb  coat, 
and  for  the  first  time  noticing  the 
flower  had  disappeared.  *  I  must 
have  knocked  the  head  off  as  I 
was  mounting  this  fidgety  beast.' 

Mr.  Gayre  smiled,  but  said  no- 
thing. On  the  whole  he  was  not 
perhaps  displeased  that  Sir  Geof- 
frey had  lost  Marshal  Niel,  as  he 
had  already  lost  the  whole  of  his 
other  possessions. 


Seated  in  the  twilight  there,  it 
was  of  Susan  Drummond,  and  En- 
field Highway,  and  fields  of  eme- 
rald green,  and  a  blue  sky  just 
flecked  here  and  there  with  snow- 
white  clouds,  and  the  air  filled 
with  the  fragrance  of  new-mown 
hay,  that  Mr.  Gayre  thought,  as 
he  dreamed  his  day-dream,  and 
built  fancy  castles  with  towering 
pinnacles  that  glittered  in  the 
sun.  Why  should  he  not  win 
and  wear  her?  Why  should  he 
not  marry  and  be  happy  I  Why 
should  she  not  come  stealing  to 
him  through  the  gloom,  and  fill 
his  empty  heart,  and  change  his 
lonely  life  into  one  of  utter  con- 
tent? 

She  was  young,  very  young,  no 
doubt ;  and  he  was  old — ^yet  not 
so  old,  after  alL  She  was  poor, 
and  he  was  rich  enough  to  give 
her  all  he  fancied  she  could  de- 
sire. Women  had  figuratively 
torn  caps  about  him;  why  should 
he  despair  of  awakening  an  in- 
terest in  Susan  Drummond  1  She 
had  no  lover — he  felt  sure  of 
that;  quite  sure  the  depths  of 
her  nature  had  never  yet  been 
stirred. 

The  twilight  deepened ;  it  grew 
so  dark  he  could  not  see  the  ob- 
jects surrounding  him;  and  yet 
he  dreamt  on,  tUl  suddenly  the 
door  opened,  and  an  old  servant, 
who  had  been  with  him  *  through 
the  wars,'  said, 

*Mr.  Sudlow,  Colonel,  wishes 
to  know  if  he  can  see  you.' 

*  Yes,'  answered  the  *  Colonel,' 
coming  back  to  earth  and  its  rea- 
lities. '  Ask  him  to  walk  in ;  and 
bring  lights  and  coffee.' 


{To  be  continued,) 
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It  is  now  twelve  years  since  Alma 
l^Adema,  his  strong  claim  to  artis- 
tic distinction  already  established 
and  acknowledged  abroad,  as  well 
in  France  and  Belgium  as  in  his 
natiye  country  of  Holland,  came 
to  settle  in  England,  thencefor- 
ward his  country  by  adoption. 
From  the  famous  *  Pyrrhic  Dance ' 
that  first  introduced  him  to  his 
future  countrymen  at  the  Eoyal 
Academy  Exhibition  of  1869 
down  to  the  '  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra' of  1882,  second  to  no 
work  in  the  present  Grosvenor 
collection,  the  intervening  yean 
have  been  years  of  incessant  pro- 
ductive activity  on  the  part  of  the 
painter,  and  of  steady  correspond- 
ing advance  in  fame,  with  a  public 
that,  in  particular,  had  reason  for 
duly  prizing  his  peculiar  merits. 
Extraordinary  technical  excellence 
and  singleness  of  artistic  aim  such 
as  his  were  the  more  conspicuous 
for  their  greater  scarcity  among 
us.  Furthermore,  the  manliness 
of  his  conceptions,  nay,  a  certain 
austerity  in  their  sentiment,  were 
congenial  to  the  spirit  of  a  nation 
proverbially  serious,  even  in  its 
pleasures.  Yet  to  a  large  propor- 
tion of  this  public,  the  spectacle 
afforded  this  winter  of  over  a 
hundred  and  fifty  of  his  compo- 
sitions gathered  together  in  one 
place,  has  come  somewhat  like  a 
revelation,  as  to  the  calibre  of  the 
artist  and  the  scope  of  his  art. 
The  present  collection  is  far  from 
being  complete.  It  will  be  enough 
to  name  the  brilliant  'Spring 
Festival,'  the  impressive  original 
*Fredegonda' — the  triple  panel 
representation  in  water-colour  of 


three  scenes  oni  of  ihst  queen's 
tragedy — 'Down  by  the  Biver,' 
and  *  Sappho,'  among  the  lai^^er 
and  more  importont  of  the  absen- 
tees, the  recent  masteiiy  paint- 
ing of  the  'Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land' among  the  portiuta.  As 
for  those  smaller  compositions 
about  which  both  fools  and  wise 
men  are  agreed,  the  artist's  store 
seems  practically  inexhaustible. 
Little  bits  of  crystallised  beauty 
and  delight,  after  the  pMsessioia 
of  one  of  which  your  soul  hankexsi 
such  as  the  'Garden  Altar,'  the 
lovely  gracefully-draped  girl,  with 
flowing  hair  under  her  evergreen 
wreath,  striking  her  tambourine 
as  she  dances  before  the  sacred 
flame ;  or  her  neighbour  and  rival, 
the  *  Torch  Dancer,'  her  faa  head 
crowned  with  white  blossoms,  aleo- 
pard-skin  flung  round  her,  whilst 
she  bounds  wildly  among  the  rose- 
leaves  that  strew  the  ground  at 
her  feet;  or  'A  Mirror,'  where 
the  young  beauty  bends  over  the 
marble  fountain  to  meet  her  own 
Hkeness,  with  no  witnesses  but 
the  columns  and  cypress-trees 
beyond.  The  same  hand  has 
painted  of  such  as  many  again  as 
this  room  contains,  and  at  least 
of  equal  charm.  However,  the 
exhibition  is  quite  comprehensive 
enough  to  be  representative.  It 
has  indubitably  raised  the  painter's 
already  high  reputation ,  enhancing 
that  popularity  which  the  equably- 
minded  artist  neither  goes  out  of 
his  way  to  seek  nor  afiects  to 
shun.  Such  a  result  was  in  this 
instance  inevitable.  A  painter 
whose  work  is  thorough,  and  owes 
nothing  to  trick   or  mannerism, 
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haa  nothing  to  fatr  from  an  exhi- 
bition of  thiB  sort  ]!^ot  that 
when  a  vast*  quantity  of  the  same 
handiwork  is  put  before  yon  at 
once,  you  are  seeing  it  nnder 
ideally  favourable  conditions.  But 
what  here  are  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  forming  a  fair  estimiate 
and  deriying  the  full  impresaion 
the  artist  intended  to  convey,  com- 
pared with  those  that  beset  you 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  where  the 
mass  of  the  publie  hitherto  haa 
had  to  make  acquaintance  with 
these  compositions  ?  Artistic  plea- 
sure pure  and  simple  is  a  coBot- 
modity  the  most  sanguine  visitor 
can  scarcely  look  to  obtain  from 
the  fetshionable  exhibition  of  the 
year,  harassed  as  he  is  there  by  a 
swarm  of  intrusive  conflicting  im- 
pressions. The  more  receptive 
and  sensitive  his  mind,  the  greater 
the  obstacles  to  abstraction,  the 
more  distressing  the  ordeal.  Not 
to  mention  the  crowd  and  bustle, 
and  a  certain  restless,  inartistic, 
society-journal,  moral  taint  per- 
vading the  air,  and  that  would 
infect  the  veriest  recluse,  there  are 
over  a  thousand  works  of  art  to  be 
skimmed  each  season;  there  is 
your  disinterested  anxiety  to  ascer- 
tain if  your  young  friend's  picture 
has  been  hung,  or  has  escaped 
being  skied ;  there  are  the  claims 
on  your  attention  of  '  pictures  of 
the  year,' rather  notorious  than  me- 
ritorious, but  about  which  not  to 
know  arguesyourself  a  novice;  this 
work  that  was  alluded  to  by  a 
speaker  at  the  Academy  dinner, 
this  curious  product  of  an  Acade- 
mician who,  in  his  dotage,  has  set 
himself  to  teach  the  young  idea 
how  not  to  paint.  Then  the 
popular  beauty  sits  there  on  a  sofa, 
to  invite  comparison  with  her 
portrait  opposite,  and  divide  your 
attention  with  it.  Add  to  this 
the  vicinity  of  a  great  quantity  of 
bad  art,  too  glaring  in  colour  for 
its  disturbing  influence  to  be  es- 


caped ;  and  those  occasional  freaks 
of  (ill)  nature  on  the  part  of  the 
hanging  committee — the  juxta- 
position of  good  pictures,  that 
clash,  as  good  things  will  some- 
times,  and  that  seem  to  have  been 
thus  pitted  against  each  other  ex- 
pressly to  murder  our  enjoyment 
of  each,  by  their  over- violent  con- 
trast in  sentiment  or  handling. 
The  yoking  together  of  Mr.  Mil- 
lais's  brilliant  but  showy  ^  Cinder- 
ella' with  the  severity  of  Mr. 
Tadema's  '  Sappho '  looked  like  a 
practical  joke  on  the  part  of  au- 
thority, and  was,  indeed,  hard  to 
account  for  in  any  other  way. 
Moreover,  every  eight  or  ten  years 
brings  a  whole  new  public  into 
existence  for  a  painter.  How 
many  of  the  observers  that  throng 
the  Grosvenor  of  1883  were  boys 
at  school  when,  in  1871  and  1874 
respectively,  the  'Eoman  Em- 
peror '  ^No.  32  in  the  present  ex- 
hibition) and  '  The  Picture  Gal- 
lery' compelled  the  admiring 
notice  of  every  intelligent  visitor 
to  Burlington  House  %  Thus  the 
art-critic  in  5ur  leading  journal 
believes  *  The  Picture  Gallery '  to 
be  now  exhibited  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country,  and  post- 
dates 'A  Boman  Emperor'  by  six 
years! 

An  artist  like  Mr.  Tadema 
needs  no  favour,  but  he  needed 
a  fair  field;  and  the  collection 
now  on  view,  by  showing  society 
at  large  what  he  could  do  and 
was  doing,  has  helped  to  dispel 
some  popular  illusions  concerning 
him.  The  world  had  grasped  the 
fact  that  he  was  an  indefatigable 
painter  of  scenes  of  Bonuux  life. 
Amid  the  flurry  and  confusion  of 
the  Academy,  our  eyes  had  linger- 
ed pleasurably  on  the  mosaic  pave- 
ments, the  columns  of  red  and 
black  porphyry  and  giallo  antico, 
the  statuary,  reliefiB,  sculptured 
fountains  so  prominent  in  his 
work.    As  a  painter  of  marble  he 
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waB,  on  the  whole,  incomparable. 
Hence  to  the  concluaion  that  he 
could  paint  nothing  else,  so  as  to 
make  ns  care  about  it,  may  seem 
a  startling  leap ;  but  it  ia  made 
without  hesitation  by  the  bold 
and  agile  mind  of  the  omniscient 
amateur.  We  magnanimously 
accredited  the  artist  with  learn- 
ing, research,  and  precision  of  de- 
tail; we  took  for  granted  what 
we  could  not  deny — ^his  combined 
powers  of  design,  draughtsman- 
ship, and  colour ;  yet  we  did  not 
associate  his  productions  with 
qualities  that  give  universal  plea- 
sure, with  the  poetry,  beauty,  and 
feeling  indispensable  to  win  the 
suf&ages  of  that  coxpapuli  which 
has  a  certain  Divine  infallibility 
about  it,  indispensable  to  place  an 
artist  in  the  front  rank.  The 
catchword  '  archaeological  painter ' 
answered  to  the  idea  in  our  minds, 
and  as  an  archaeological  painter 
he  was  classed  in  our  judgments, 
and  spoken  of  accordingly  with  a 
sort  of  tacit  implication  that  it 
showed  no  want  of  soul  not  to  care 
greatly  for  archaeological  painting, 
quite  the  contrary — and  that  for 
our  part  we  did  not.  A  visit  to  the 
Grosvenor  of  necessity  modifies 
preconceptions  of  this  sort.  The 
visitor  is  soon  caught  by  a  fascina- 
tion it  needs  no  deep  antiquarian 
lore,  or  special  enthusiasm  for 
Greece  and  Home,  to  perceive. 
You  pass  from  the  richly-coloured 
'Egyptian  in  his  Doorway'  to 
the  lifelike,  energetic  'Pyrrhic 
Dance,'  thence  to  the  '  F^te  In- 
time,'  and  'The  Vintage,'  that 
make  you  glad  with  those  vine- 
chapleted  men  and  maidens  re- 
joicing, upliftingthe  purplegrapes, 
making  holiday  wil^  pipes,  and 
cymbaJs,  and  timbrels;  or  'The 
Siesta,'  where  the  idlers  are  re- 
posing in  the  heat  of  noon,  whilst 
the  flutes  play  and  the  roses  lie 
scattered  on  the  table;  you  are 
dharmed  by  that  exquisite  little 


piece '  Fishing,'  the  beautifal  girl 
erect  on  the  marble  landing,  with 
fluted  columns  behind  her;  around 
her  the  water  with  its  growth  of 
cool  green  reeds,  and  lilies,  crim- 
son and  white,  floating  on  the 
surface  at  her  feet,  and  the  birds 
of  prey  flying  in  to  snatch  their 
share  of  the  spoil ;  charmed  again 
by  •  Hide  and  Seek'  and  '  A  Pas- 
toral,' the  young  Boman  return- 
ing from  the  sacrifice  at  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  leading  the  yoked  bul- 
locks in  his  cart,  the  flute-player 
coming  down  the  hill  behind  him 
through  the  fields  gay  with  spring 
flowers.  If  this  be  archaeological 
painting,  you  admit  yourself  con- 
verted to  the  same.  It  is  not 
what  you  meant  to  imply  by 
the  term.  True,  there  is  a  kind 
of  boisterous  beauty,  a  readily- 
apparent  poetry  and  sentiment, 
after  which  Mr.  Tadema  never 
seems  to  strive.  But  love  of 
beauty  in  nature,  human  nature, 
and  art,  is  the  ground  'motif  of 
almost  all  of  these  pictures ;  and 
you  begin  to  suspect  the  fault 
was  yours,  if,  in  your  haste,  you 
apprehended  their  significance  im- 
perfectly. Probably  it  was  the 
distinctly  poetical  temperament 
of  the  man  that  tempted  his  ima- 
gination— restricted  by  his  Dutch 
origin,  we  wiU  suppose,  to  sub- 
jects in  actual  fact — ^to  seek  these 
in  a  land  and  a  time  whose  poe- 
try and  whose  prose  were  more 
picturesque  than  our  own,  and  to 
depict  the  feasts,  the  music,  the 
loves,  the  homes,  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  the  ancients,  rather 
than  of  the  present  familiar  age, 
vulgarised  as  familiar  life  is  and 
must  be  by  associations,  a  stum- 
bling-block, often  fatal,  in  the 
way  of  its  receiving  the  purest 
and  best  artistic  treatment.  Pic- 
torial art  of  the  highest  has  mostly 
been  exhibited  in  scenes  removed 
from  the  society  of  the  painter's 
own  time.    Apelles  painted  the 
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heioic  mythology,  Eaphael  the 
School  of  Athens,  the  sacred 
history  of  Christ,  Madonnas,  and 
saints.  Mr.  Tadema's  Dutch  an- 
cestors were  content  to  exercise 
their  high  skill  on  tayem  brawls 
and  kitchen  dressers,  to  reproduce 
the  boorish  life  of  the  boors 
among  whom  they  lived.  He, 
imposing  on  himself  a  similar 
faithfulness  to  reality,  selects  from 
the  real  what  seems  to  him  better 
worth  commemoration,  the  beauty 
and  serenity  of  Katore,  of  refined, 
high-cultured  life  under  a  southern 
sky.  An  earthly  paradise  of  sun- 
light, blue  sea,  and  love ;  of  mar> 
ble  terraces  and  balustrades ;  gar- 
dens where  white  Hermae  gleam 
among  roses,  poppies,  and  sun- 
flowera ;  richly  decorated  interiors, 
where  gracefully  toga'd,  sandalled, 
fillet  crowned  men  and  women 
live  and  move ;  reclining  on  em- 
broidered silk  cushions  and 
couches,  whispering  love  on  mar- 
ble resting-places  open  to  the  sun 
and  air,  sipping  wine  out  of 
shining  silvery  bowls,  weaving 
wreaths,  bathing  in  rose-leaves — 
garland-sellers  on  the  stairs  of  the 
Capito],  ivy-wreathed  Baccanti 
slumbering  on  leopard-skins  — 
nobles  and  artists  contemplating 
their  bronze  and  stone  statuary : 
here  are  creations  that  add  to  our 
pleasure,  not  only  to  our  informa- 
tion. We  are  lifted  out  of  the 
present;  and  whilst  the  positivism 
in  us  is  satisfied  by  the  rigid  his- 
torical accuracy  of  the  particulars, 
our  poetic  sympathies  are  stirred 
by  the  perception  of  the  loveli- 
ness in  these  scenes,  and  refreshed 
by  their  strangeness  and  novelty. 
Human  life  is  the  same  in  all  ages, 
no  doubt,  but  with  a  difference. 
We  see  here  these  Eoman  dames 
and  gi|ls  playing  with  their  pets, 
feeding  their  gold-fish,  playing 
games,  boating,  and  so  forth,  just 
as  we  might  ourselves.  But  the 
spirit  is  far  removed  from  the  rest- 


lessness, the  ^  fever  and  the  fret' 
of  our  own  time.  It  is  in  the  union 
in  these  representations  of  ideal 
serenity,  calm  beauty,  with  rea- 
listic exactitude  of  detail  in  each 
special  instance,  that  lies  their 
peculiar  charm  andstrength.  These 
Eoman  and  Greeco-Roman  genre 
pictures,  preponderating  greatly 
over  the  others  in  number,  have 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  pain- 
ter's line  par  exceUenM.  But  the 
term  'genre-painter'  is  quite 
inapt  for  him.  'The  Death  of 
the  First -bom,'  a  composition 
whose  interest  is  very  much  deeper, 
does  not  stand  alone ;  but  alone 
would  suffice  to  prove  that  the 
author,  if  an  archaeologist  in  the 
second  place,  is  a  master  of  pa- 
thetic expression  in  the  first. 

The  first  painting  in  the  list 
that  strikes  the  visitor  is  the  in- 
teresting portrait  of  the  artist  by 
himself,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  on 
the  threshold  of  his  art-studies. 
The  quiet  resolution,  force  with- 
out fever,  that  characterise  the  face, 
are  full  of  the  promise,  whose 
significant  fulfilment  appears  in 
the  picture  close  by,  '  The  Educa- 
tion of  the  Qrandchildren  of 
Clotilde,'  which,  nine  years  later, 
first  brought  him  into  notice. 
Whilst  showing  his  special  abili- 
ties as  a  colourist  as  yet  unde- 
veloped, his  draughtsmanship  still 
unequal,  it  contains  the  primary 
ones  of  power,  originality,  and 
thoroughness,  evidence  of  a  re- 
markable mind,  as  well  as  of  a 
skilful  hand.  Full  performance 
is  reached  ten  years  later  in  the 
celebrated  '  Roman  Emperor,'  and 
sustained,  to  say  the  least,  in 
*  Agrippa'  and  '  Fredegonda,' 
through  another  decade  to  the 
recent  'Antony  and  Cleopatra.' 
If  it  were  permissible  to  regret 
anything  that  has  had  this  work 
for  its  latest  consequence,  it  would 
be  that  absorption  in  the  study  of 
classic  subjects  has  withdrawn  the 
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paintet's  mind  from  the  early  me- 
difleyal  world,  no  less  pictaresque, 
that  had  once  snch  an  attraction 
for  him.  Even  these  Franks,  har- 
baxians  though  they  were,  came 
nearer  to  ourselves  in  their  loves 
and  their  hates,  their  sports  and 
their  vengeance,  than  the  luxuri- 
ous, pleasure-seeking  Kornans  of 
the  Empire — nearer  to  us  nor- 
therners, that  is.  It  is  in  Italy 
among  the  Italians  that  we  must 
seek  a  direct  link  between  the 
spirit  of  Mr.  Tadema*s  pictures  and 
the  present  day. 

His  art  enthusiasm  appears  in 
his  constant  choice  of  themes 
from  artistic  life ;  and  his  conspi- 
cuous success  here  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  few  manage  to  im- 
part to  subjects  in  this  special 
line  a  genend  interest.  He  has 
done  so  in  two  of  the  finest  works 
here  on  view,  the  *  Picture  Gallery  * 
and  the '  Sculpture  Grallery ,'  no  less 
pleasing  to  the  general  spectator 
than  to  the  connoisseur.  We  have 
among  the  smaller  compositions 
Phidias  exhibiting  the  frieze  of 
the  Parthenon  to  the  notables  of 
Athens,  the  rapt  architect  poring 
over  his  design,  the  sculptor  work- 
ing at  his  colossal  Phoebus ;  and 
the  *  Improvisatore,'  the  last  more 
modem  in  sentiment,  weird  in  its 
effects  of  keen  cold  moonlight  and 
black  shadows.  The  absorption 
of  the  musician  in  his  song,  of  the 
listeners  in  themselves  and  their 
emotions,  is  powerfully  rendered 
and  very  true  to  nature.  In  the 
*  Sculptor's  Model '  the  dominant 
sentiment  is  rather  a  devout 
artist's  'cult'  for  beauty  than  a 
more  human  feeling,  which  is 
perhaps  the  reason  why  Mr.  Ta- 
dema's  '  Yenus '  has  never  been 
generally  popular.  There  is  no 
more  perfect  type  of  his  work 
among  the  Iloman  series  than  the 
'Audience  of  Agrippa,'  with  its 
excellence  of  elaborate  design, 
harmonious  colouring,  and  dignity 


of  sentiment.  *  Ave  Caesar !  lo 
Saturnalia '  is  a  tour  de  farce  in 
every  way.  The  garlanded  im- 
perial busts,  the  variegated  pave- 
ment on  which  the  fallen  Caligu- 
la lies,  the  Ionic  columns  behind, 
the  soldiery,  and  curious  observers 
pressing  forward,  are  so  many 
marvels  of  minute  painting;  but 
no  less  remarkable  are  the  dra- 
matic expression  and  skill  in 
composition — all  this  compressed 
into  a  space  seventeen  inches  by 
seven.  It  gives,  as  it  were,  the 
concentrated  essence  of  the  style 
of  art  which  the  painter  has  made 
peculiarly  his  own.  Mr.  Tadema's 
rigid  adherence  to  material  truth 
is  nowhere  more  evident  than  in 
his  portraits.  They  are  mostly 
unsparing  Ukenesses.  The  slight 
idealisation  in  feature  or  other- 
wise which  portrait-painters  usu- 
ally strive  after  he  denies  to  his 
sitters.  In  return  he  doubles 
their  characteristic  expression. 
This  in  every  case  he  catches  with 
the  utmost  certitude ;  what  his 
models  fail  to  gain  in  beauty  he 
accords  them  in  intelligence ;  and 
as  the  flattery  of  portrait-painters 
seems  generally  to  entail  increased 
vapidity  of  expression,  Mr.  Ta- 
dema's  subjects  scarcely  lose  by 
his  method. 

From  the  realist  stand-point, 
Mr.  Tadema  has  been  accused  of 
giving  us  too  much  of  the  roses 
and  raptures,  the  refinements  and 
sunshine,  of  Eoman  life,  and  ig- 
noring its  darker  features.  How- 
ever this  maybe — and  we  earnestly 
hope  the  artist  may  never  be  con- 
verted to  the  heresy  of  ugliness- 
worship  now  rampant — it  is  ob- 
servable that  in  all  his  highest 
attempts  the  subject  is  sad,  even 
sombre.  Those  fated  Prankish 
boys  Clotilde  would  train  to  ven- 
geance ;  the  speechless  grief  of 
Pharaoh  over  his  son;  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  the  Roman 
Empire ;  the  brooding  of  the  be- 
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tnyed  Fredegonda — all  are  in  a 
minor  key.  In  all  theee  the 
highest  effect  and  expression  has 
been  reached  without  the  convey- 
ing of  a  painful  physical  impres- 
sion. The  success  of  these  ambi- 
tious conceptiozis  is  as  remarkable 
as  their  execution,  and  all  left  to 
be  desired  is  that  Mr.  Tadema 
should  one  day  bethink  him  of 
adding  to  their  number. 

In  passing  to  the  interesting 
array  of  landscapes  by  ]Mr.  Cecil 
Lawson,  the  visitor  who  has  come 
to  the  gallery  with  the  rational 
object  in  view  of  getting  as  much 
enjoyment  out  of  it  as  he  can 
will  do  well  to  resist  the  almost 
irrtsistible  demon  that  suggests 
comparison.  It  is  but  a  few  years 
since  Mr.  Lawson  made  his  mark 
among  us.  He  was  but  thirty 
when  he  died  not  a  twelvemonth 
ago.  He  has  certainly  left  behind 
a  good  deal  of  work  we  should  be 
sorry  to  lose,  and  the  qualities 
present  in  it  warrant  the  belief 
that  the  artUt,had  he  lived,  would 
have  acquired  those  that  are  now 
found  wanting.  No  one  has  ever 
accused  Mr.  Lawson  of  lack  of 
poetical  sentiment.  If  this  plays 
too  little  prominent  a  part  in  Mr. 
Tadema's  pictures,  it  is  here  even 
too  paramount;  that  is  to  say, 
bent  on  giving  form  to  an  inde- 
finite feeling,  the  paints  often 
dangerously  disreganied  the  tech- 
nical conditions  of  his  art,  and 
has  thus  laid  himself  open  to  a 
torrent  of  adverse  criticism  not 
easy  to  confute.  His  handling  is 
rough,  his  tints  impure,  his  boughs 
ill-drawn,  we  are  told;  he  has 
imitated  the  tones  in  the  fiided 
dingy  landscapes  of  Salvator 
Bosa  and  inferior  Dutch  masters. 
But  granting  all  this,  what  is  left 
unquestioned  is  of  rare  value. 
One  is  reminded  of  the  Positivist 
who  denied  the  existence  of  the 
soul  in  his  explanation  of  the 
univexse.  Cross-questioned,  tested, 


perplexed,  driven  into  a  comer,  he 
was  oons^ined  to  admit  that — 
matter  apart — there  yet  remained 
in  his  theory  'a  sort  of  a  some- 
thing.' Deny  every  merit  that 
you  can  to  these  landscape  paint- 
ings or  poems,  there  is  left  uncon- 
tested an  element  which,  like  that 
'  sort  of  a  something '  the  soul,  is 
all-important  Mr.  I^wson's  poeti- 
cal quality  is  essentially  attractive. 
The  note  he  loves  to  strike  has 
no  great  variety.  Moonlight  me- 
mories, effects  of  rain  and  mist, 
for  the  most  part,  his  pictures 
show  rather  a  great  spiritual  sen- 
sitiveness to  the  obviously  poetical 
aspects  of  Nature  than  a  genuine 
observation  of  her  works  and 
ways.  'The  Minister's  Garden' 
—  prove  the  outlines  faint,  the 
painting  flat  and  tapestry-like,  if 
you  will — ^has  pleasarable  quali- 
ties sure  to  preserve  for  it  that  place 
in  popular  estimation  it  won  in 
1878.  'Strayed,'  'A  Pastoral 
Trafalgar-square,'  '  The  Pool,'  the 
sketches  in  Cheyne-walk,  and 
other  striking  landscapes  and 
London  Ijrrics  and  pastorals,  are 
characteristic  of  the  thoughtful 
townsman  who  dreams  of  green 
pastures  in  Piccadilly — perhaps 
a  little  of  Piccadilly  in  green  pas- 
tures. Less  successful  is  'The 
Hop  Gaidens  of  England;'  indeed, 
for  some  cause,  the  beauty  of  our 
hop-fields  has  never  had  anything 
approaching  justice  rendered  it  in 
art  'The  Voice  of  Cuckoo,' 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  virtually  un- 
defended, even  by  the  painter's 
warmest  admirers.  The  figures 
of  the  two  children  impress  us 
each  time  we  come  back  to  them 
as  an  unpleasant  surprise  ;. and  it 
is  a  pity  that  the  work  is  included 
in  a  collection  in  which  no  other 
example  happily  is  open  to  such 
serious  condenmation.  'The  Storm 
Cloud,'  '  The  Wet  Moon,'  '  Twi- 
light Gray,'  on  the  other  hand, 
show  us  Mr.  Lawson  at  his  best 
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— a  standaidy  we  doubt  not,  he 
would  have  maintained  and  raised 
had  time  and  experience  been 
accorded  him.  lliere  is  some- 
thing peculiarly  English  in  this 
landscape-painter^s  compositions 
which  endears  them  to  us.  They 
are  English,  as  are  Goldsmith's 
Vicar,  Gray's  *  Elegy,'  and  Currer 
Bell's  pictures  of  wild,  wet,  windy 
moors,  of  which  we  are  more  than 
once  reminded  here. 


Although  of  the  two  artists 
brought  under  our  notice  in  the 
Grosvenor  this  winter  Cecil  Law- 
son  has  passed  away  from  among 
us,  and  Alma  Tadema  is  not  a 
native,  it  none  the  less  speaks 
well  for  the  art  future  of  Eng- 
land that  she  should  have  pro- 
duced the  former  among  her  sons 
and  enrolled  the  latter  among  her 
subjects. 


THE  SPARROW: 

fH  Sbong  tor  t^t  jfint  of  §tLtLXt^. 


When  aged  Winter,  hoary  king, 

Low  drooping  on  his  firozen  throne, 
Sore  smitten  by  the  rebel  Spring, 

With  failing  gripe  scarce  holds  his  own ; 
When,  wrapt  in  garb  of  cheerless  gray. 

The  Morning  walks  through  chilling  mist, 
Yet  wears  a  cheek  of  brighter  ray. 

Like  one  whom  stronger  suns  have  kist : 
First  harbinger  of  summer  sheaves. 
The  Sparrow  chirps  beneath  the  eaves ! 

When  pitcher-laden  down  the  west 

The  Water-bearer  wends  his  way, 
And,  sporting  in  unnatural  air. 

The  gleaming  Fish  usurp  his  sway ; 
While  yet  the  blackbird's  voice  is  dumb, 

And  thrush's  many-tunM  throat, 
And  redbreast  robins  no  more  come 

To  cheer  us  with  their  wintry  note  : 
First  harbinger  of  summer  sheaves, 
The  Sparrow  twitters  'neath  the  eaves  I 

When  winds  are  veering  round  to  east, 

And  lambs  have  all  the  shepherd's  heart ; 
When  snowdrops  woo  the  pale  earth's  breast, 

And  tell  that  waning  snows  depart ; 
When  forth  from  coffin  underground 

The  buried  crocus  breaks  e^me, 
And  that  sweet  nymph  makes  later  round 

Whom  'twixt  the  day  and  night  we  name : 
First  harbinger  of  summer  sheaves. 
The  Sparrow  calls  beneath  the  eaves ! 

PlfiAKE  BANTOK. 
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A  Lucky  Author. 


The  following  anecdote  is  so 
marvellous  that  I  shonld  not  vea- 
tore  to  sabmit  it  to  the  Editor 
of '  Anecdote  Comer/  if  I  had  not 
receiyed  it  from  a  lelative  of  the 
popular  author,  who  became  in 
so  myBterious  a  manner  the  ifortu- 
nate  recipient  of  such  unexpected 
wealth. 

Most  noyel-readers  have  heard 
of  the  nautical  noyels  of  RattUn 
the  Reefer  and  Ouixoard  Bounds 
written  by  Mr.  Qoward.  They 
first  appeared  between  forty  and 
fifty  years  ago.  The  first-named 
noyel  was  edited  by  Captain  Mar- 
ryat^  and  became  very  popular. 
On  one  occasion  Mr«  Howard 
received  an  an<mymous  letter  re- 
questing him  to  be  at  a  certain 
spot  some  twelve  miles  from  Lon- 
don, and  he  would  hear  of  some- 
thing to  his  advantage.    He  com- 


plied with  the  request,  and  the 
only  satisfaction  he  received  was 
the  sight  of  a  carriage  and  pair 
which  drove  away  at  his  approach. 
Mr.  Howard  received  a  second 
letter,  when  the  same  result  ensued. 
He  vowed  he  would  not  be  im- 
posed on  a  third  time.  But  his 
confidence  was  not  again  put  to 
the  test,  as  he  shortly  afterwards 
received  a  letter  containing  Bank 
of  England  notes  for  thirty  thou-  ' 
sand  pounds  1  To  the  day  of  his 
death  he  never  discovered  the 
name  of  the  mysterious  donor. 
Mr.  Howard  married  the  daughter 
of  the  celebrated '  Pnblioola,'  whose 
caustic  writings  contributed  so 
materially  to  found  the  fortunes 
of  the  Weekly  DUpatclh  half  a 
century  ago,  under  the  proprietor- 
ship of  the  late  Mr.  Alderman 
Harmer.  h.  t. 


Two  Anecdotes  of '  Publicola! 


David  Williams  (the  celebrated 
*  Publicola  *),  being  on  one  occa- 
sion at  an  assembly,  observed  that 
whenever  he  approached  a  group 
of  people,  they  were  all  seized  with 
violent  fits  of  sneezing,  and  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  speedily  left  for 
home  in  dudgeon.  On  relating  the 
case  to  his  sister,  she  laughed,  and 
pointing  to  his  dress-hat,  made  of 
beaver,  said,  *  Therein  lies  the  ex- 
planation. To  avoid  any  danger 
from  moth,  I  peppered  the  hat 
welL'     Publicohi  remembered  he 


had,  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
waved  his  hat  about,  and  also  struck 
his  person  with  it,  and  so  caused 
the  peppery  particles  to  escape. 

Williams  was  once  at  an  even- 
ing-party in  company  with  Theo- 
dore Hook.  One  of  the  guests 
preserved  a  strict  silence,  no 
matter  what  might  be  the  subject 
of  conversation.  Theodore  ad- 
vanced and  said, '  If  you  are  a  fool, 
you  aro  a  wise  man ;  if  you  are  a 
wise  man,  you  are  a  fool.' 
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*  TDOERHAAVE/  says  Johnson,  'was  never  soured  by 
JL)  calumny  and  detraction,  nor  ever  thought  it  necessary 
to  confute  them  ;  for,  said  he,  they  are  sparks  which,  if  you 
do  not  blow  them,  will  go  out  of  themselves.'  And,  says 
Cato,  *  We  cannot  control  the  evil  tongues  of  others,  but  a 
good  life  enables  us  to  despise  them.' 


^  True  Story  from  Somerset  House. 


In  a  oertain  office  under  the 
Crown,  it  was  found  neoewarj 
many  yean  ago  to  employ  a  staff 
of  foreign  examiners,  in  order  to 
translate  the  documents  which  were 
submitted  in  support  of  certain 
chaigec.  An  old  German  was 
seated  with  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners,  renowned  for  his  piety  and 
courteous  speech.  The  Commis- 
sioner pointing  to  a  name  on  the 


list,  inquired  what  had  become  of 
Mm.  The  German  replied,  '0, 
he  is  dead,  and  gone  to  h — 11.' 
The  Commissioner,  horror-struck, 
replied,  'My  dear  sir,  you  must 
not  speak  of  him  in  that  way.' 
'  Nerer^a-mind,'  said  the  German, 
'  never-a-mind  /  then  in  a  myste- 
rious and  emphatic  whisper  he 
added,  *  You  vait — sotm  day  you 
viU  eeef 


Not  Too  Far  Gone. 


Oke  evening  John  Scott  (Lord 
Eldon)  had  been  dipping  rather 
too  deeply  into  the  conyiTial  bowl 
with  a  friend  in  Queen-street,  Edin- 
burgh, and  on  emerging  into  the 
open  air  his  intellect  became  in  a 
considerable  degree  confused.  Not 
t>emg  able  to  distinguish  objects 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  he 
thought  himself  in  a  fair  way  of 
losing  the  road  to  his  own  house 


inPicardy-pla^e.  Inthisperplerity 
he  espied  some  one  coming  towards 
him,  whom  he  stopped  with  this 
query:  'D'ye  koi  whaur  John 
Scott  bides  r  'Whaur's  the  me 
o'  yon  speering  that  question  f 
said  the  man ;  'you're  John  Scott 
himseL'  'I  ken  that,'  answered 
John ;  '  but  it's  no  himsel  that's 
wanted — it's  his  bouse.' 


Confess  your  {Neighbour's)  Sins. 


DxmiNo  the  days  when  the  Trso- 
tarian  controversy  was  yet  in  its 
early  fever,  and  the  particular 
phrases  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  in  everybody's  mouth,  an  old 
village  woman,  of  a  loquacious 
and  canting  habit^  was  very  anxious 
to  prejudice  the  mind  of  her  clergy- 
man against  her  next-door  neigh- 
bour, Sarah  Williams,  for  Sarah 
Williams  received  more  of  parish 
doles  than  this  talkative  old  re- 
ligionist thought  proper.  'Au- 
ricular confession  ain*t  right,  sir, 


is  itf  the  wily  old  woman  asked 
her  parson,  searching  him  with 
her  keen  eyes  as  she  spoke.  '  It 
certainly  is  not,  Mary,'  he  answered. 
'  I  thought  not,'  she  replied,  nod- 
ding her  head.  Then,  her  face 
gleaming  with  her  malicious  pur- 
pose, she  went  on, '  I  was  think- 
ing yesterday,  sir,  that  if  auricular 
confession  ioere  right,  I  could  tell 
you  things  about  my  neighbour, 
Mrs.  WiUiams,  that  would  make 


you  open  your  eyes. 


A.  M. 
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REMEMBER  that  if  thou  many  for  beauty,  thou  bindest 
thyself  all  thy  life  for  that  which  perchance  will  neither 
last  nor  please  thee  one  year  ;  and  when  thou  hast  it,  it  will 
be  to  thee  of  no  price  at  all ;  for  the  desire  dieth  when  it 
is  attained,  and  the  affection  perisheth  when  it  is  satisfied. — 

Sir  W.  Raleigh — ^to  his  Son. 


jFarce  and  Tragedy  at  the  Bar. 


Wb  are  indebted  to  the  Globe 
for  this  good  story  of  the  famous 
Maitre  Lachaad : 

The  oonespondent  of  a  Geiman 
jonroal  gives  some  of  his  reoolleo- 
tions  of  the  deceased  Maitre  La- 
diand.  He  thinks  that  the  famous 
advocate  was  the  greatest  master 
of  comedy  in  France,  and  says  that 
not  a  few  eminent  actors  envied 
him  his  marvellous  mimic  powers. 
He  was  once  employed  to  defend 
a  murderer,  against  whom  the  facts 
were  hopelessly  clear.  When  hia 
pathetic  appeids  and  his  tears — 
which  were  always  at  call  when  he 
pleaded  before  a  country  jury — 
failed  to  touch  his  stoHd  audience, 
he  resorted  to  the  most  impudent 
piece  of  broad  farce.  Thrustmg 
his  moistened  white  handkerchief 
into  his  pocket,  he  demanded  if  the 
jurors  were  men,  if  they  had  human 
hearts,  if  they  could  bring  them- 
selves to  condemn  a  fellow-man 
like  the  accused,  whom  he  had 
credited  with  all  sorts  of  knightly, 
if  not  aaintly,  merits.  His  elo- 
quence was  not  merely  fruitless, 


but  the  jury  responded  to  it  at  first 
with  uneasy  8hu£Sing,  then  with 
biting  of  lips,  and  finally  with  loud 
and  uncontrolled  bursts  of  laugh- 
ter. Lachaud,  while  flinging  about 
his  hands,  had  intentionally  dipped 
his  fingers  into  the  great  ink-pot 
in  front  of  him,  and,  as  he  drew 
his  right  hand  across  his  forehead, 
as  if  in  an  agony  of  despair  at  the 
certain  fate  of  the  accused,  he  left 
upon  his  brow  an  enormous  black 
mark  like  a  crescent  moon,  and 
drew  other  black  traces  down  his 
cheeks  as  he  put  his  fingers  to  his 
eyes  to  dash  away  his  tears. 
Feigning  high  moral  indignation 
at  their  conduct,  he  continued, 
'  You  are  about  to  decide  whether 
one  of  your  fellow-men  shall  be 
thrust  by  you  out  of  the  ranks  of 
the  living ;  and  you  choose  such  a 
moment  for  indulging  in  cruel  and 
thoughUess  laughter.  Is  this  ex- 
travagant mirth  a  fitting  mood  in 
which  to  decide  whether  a  man 
shall  or  shall  not  die  ?*  The  argu- 
ment actually  told  upon  the  jury. 
The  man  was  acquitted. 


Two  Anecdotes  of '  Lord  Dundreary' 


Mr.  E.  a.  Sothern,  the  cele- 
brated Lord  Dundreary,  was  in- 
vited to  two  houses  in  one  evening. 
One  entertainment  was  a  party  of 
'  grown-ups,'  the  other  of  children. 
Sothem  considered  it  would  be  a 
capital  joke  if  he  entered  the  draw- 
ing-room full  of  children  on  all 
fqurs,  and  pretended  to  be  a  bear. 
When  the  footman  announced  Mr. 
Sothem,  the  actor  carried  out  his 
intention,  to  the  no  small  amaze- 


ment of  the  assembled  guests.  He 
had  mixed  up  the  two  houses,  and 
found  himself  in  the  centre  of 
wonder-stricken  *  grown-ups.* 


Bothem  gave  a  dinner-party  one 
evening  to  about  a  dozen  men. 
One  of  the  guests,  whom  we  will 
call  Thompson,  was  late.  They 
had  just  sat  down  to  their  soup, 
when  a  loud  ring  announced  the 
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IF  falsehood  had,  like  truth,  but  one  face  only,  we  should 
be  upon  better  terms  ;  for  we  should  then  take  the 
contrary  to  what  the  liar  says  for  certain  truth  ;  but  the 
reverse  of  truth  hath  a  hundred  figures,  and  a  field  indefinite 
without  bound  or  limit. — MONTAIGNE. 


arrival  of  the  late  Mr.  Thompson. 
Sothem  hastily  exclaimed, 

*  Let  us  all  get  tmder  the  table. 
Fancy  Thompson's  anrpiise  when 
he  beholds  a  long  table  devoid  of 
gnests.' 

Sothem's  love  of  practical  joking 
was  well  known,  so  that  the  com- 
pany were  not  astonished  at  the 
proposition,  and  in  a  couple  of 
seconds  every  man  was  concealed 
from  view  beneath  the  table. 
Sothem  made  a  half  dive,  then 
resumed  his  place  at  the  head  of 


the  table.  Thompson  entered, 
stared,  and  exclaimed, 

'  Hallo !  where  are  all  the  fellows?' 

Bothem  shook  his  head  in  a  lu- 
gubrious fashion,  and  in  melan- 
dioly  tones  replied, 

*  I  can't  explain  it,  my  dear  fellow; 
but  the  moment  they  heard  your 
name,  they  all  got  under  the  table.' 

The  expression  on  the  faces 
of  the  hoaxed  guests  as  they 
slowly  emerged,  one  by  one, 
from  their  concealment,  can  be 
better  imagined  than  described. 


Before  '  Cram '  was  King. 


In  the  days  when  George  lY. 
was  king,  entrance  to  the  ranks  of 
the  Civil  Service  was  not  fenced 
round  with  the  educational  impedi- 
ments at  present  existing.  A 
candidate  was  asked  on  one  occa- 
sion, *  Do  you  know  French  f  *  No, 
sir.'  *  Never  mind.  Twice  two  f 
« Four.'    *  That^U  do.'    The  cere- 


mony of  swearing  in  had  to  be  gone 
through  in  those  remote  days.  The 
Commissioner  inquired,  'Do  you 
understand  French f  'No,  sir.' 
The  Commissioner  turned  round 
to  the  examiner.  '  How  is  this, 
sir  1*  He  replied,  'It  is  only  his 
modesty,  sir.'  The  candidate  pass- 
ed. 


Charles  Mathews'  Footman. 


One  warm  summer  day  Mathews 
had  a  dinner-party  at  Highgate. 
There  were  present,  among  others, 
Broderip,  Theodore  Hook,  General 
Phipps,  Manners  Sutton  (then 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons), and  Charles  Eemble.  Des- 
sert was  laid  out  on  the  lawn. 
Mathews,  without  hinting  his  in- 
tention, rang  the  bell  in  the  dining- 
room,  and  on  its  being  answered, 
told  the  man  to  follow  him  to  the 
stables,  while  he  gave  the  coach- 
man certain  directions  in  his 
presence.  The  instant  Mathews 
reached  the  stable-door  he  called 
to  the  coachman  (who  he  knew 
was  not  there),  looked  in,  and  be- 


fore the  man-servant  could  come 
up,  started  back,  and  in  a  voice  of 
horror  cried  out, '  Good  Heayens ! 
go  back,  go  back,  and  tell  Mr. 
Kemble  that  his  horse  has  cut  his 
throat  1'  The  simple  goose,  infect- 
ed by  his  master's  well-feigned 
panic,  and  never  pausing  to  reflect 
on  the  absurdity  of  the  thing,  burst 
on  to  the  lawn,  and  with  cheeks 
blanched  with  terror  roared  out, 

*  Mr.  Kemble,  sir,  you're  wanted 
directly !'  Seeing  Mr.  Kemble  in 
no  hurry  to  move,  he  repeated  his 
appeal  with    increased   emphasis, 

*  For  Heaven's  sake, sir, come;  your 
poor  horse  has  cut  his  throat  1' — 
Memoir  of  Charles  Mayne  Young, 
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MEN  talk  in  raptures  of  youth  and  beauty,  wit  and 
sprightliness  ;  but  after  seven  years  of  union,  not  one 
of  them  is  to  be  compared  to  good  family  management,  which 
is  seen  at  every  meal,  and  felt  every  hour  in  the  husband's 
purse. — Anon. 

'  T/^ey  didn't  know  everythin'  down  in  Judee'"^ 

GiKERAL  B.  is  a  sensible  man ; 

He  stays  to  his  home  an'  looks  arter  his  folks ; 
He  draws  his  fdrrer  ez  straight  ez  he  can, 
An'  into  nobody's  tater-patch  pokes ; 
Bat  John  P. 
Robinson,  he 
Sez  he  wnnt  yote  for  Gineial  B. 

My !  am't  it  terrible  %    Wot  shall  we  do  ? 

We  can't  nerer  choose  him,  o'  course— that's  flat : 
Guess  we  shall  hey  to  come  round  (don't  yoal). 
An'  go  in  for  thunder  an'  guns,  an'  all  that; 
Fer  John  P. 
Robinson,  he 
Sez  he  want  yote  for  Ginend  B. 

Gineral  C.  is  a  dreffle  smart  man : 

He's  been  on  all  sides  that  giye  places  or  pelf; 
Bat  consistency  still  was  a  part  of  his  plan — 

He's  been  tme  to  otia  party,  and  that  is  himself; 
So  John  P. 
Robinson,  he 
Sez  he  shall  yote  for  Gineral  C. 

Gineral  C.  goes  in  for  the  war; 

He  don't  yally  principle  mom  'n  an  old  cud ; 
What  did  God  make  as  raytional  creetars  fer, 
But  glory  an'  gunpowder,  plunder  an'  blood) 
So  John  P. 
Robinson,  he 
Sez  he  shall  yote  for  Gineral  G. 

We're  gettin'  on  nicely  up  here  to  oar  yillage, 

With  good  old  idees  o'  wut's  right  an'  wut  ain't ; 
We  kind  o'  thought  Christ  went  against  war  and  pillage, 
An'  that  eppyletts  wom't  the  best  mark  of  a  saint; 
But  John  P. 
Robinson,  he 
Sez  this  kind  o'  thing's  an  exploded  idee. 

The  side  of  our  country  must  oilers  be  took. 

An'  President  Pulk,  you  know,  he  is  our  country ; 
An'  the  angel  that  writes  all  our  sins  in  a  book 
Pats  the  deJAi  to  him,  an'  to  us  the  fer  eoftdfy  ; 
An'  John  P. 
Robinson,  he 
Sez  this  is  his  yiew  o'  the  thing  to  a  T. 

*  We  embalm  in '  Anecdote  Comer '  tbis  famous  aqoib  by  the  American  Minister, 
It  foimB  part  of  tlie  *  Bigelow  Papers.* 
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SATIRE  is  a  composition  of  salt  and  mercury ;  and  it 
depends  upon  the  different  mixture  and  preparation  of 
those  ingredients  that  it  comes  out  a  noble  medicine  or  a 
rank  poison. — ^JEFFREY. 

Paoon  WUbar  he  calls  all  these  arguments  lies ; 

Sez  they^ie  nothin'  on  alrth  bat  jest  fee,  faw,  fum  ; 
An'  that  all  this  big  talk  of  our  destinies 

Is  half  on  it  ignorance,  an'  t'other  half  mm ; 
But  John  P. 
Eobinaon,  he 
Sez  it  ain't  no  snch  thing ;  an',  of  course,  so  must  we. 

Parson  Wilbur  sez  he  never  heered  in  his  life 

Thet  the  Apostles  rigg'd  out  in  their  swallow-tail  coats, 
An'  marched  round  in  front  of  a  drum  an'  a  fife, 
To  git  some  on  'em  office,  an'  some  on  'em  votes ; 
But  John  P. 
Robinson,  he 
Sez  they  didn't  know  eyerythin'  down  in  Judee. 

Wal,  it's  a  marcy  weVe  gat  folks  to  tell  us 

The  rights  an'  the  wrongs  o'  these  matters,  I  vow — 
God  sends  country  lawyers  an'  other  wise  fellers 

To  drive  the  world's  team  wen  it  gits  in  a  slough ; 
For  John  P. 
Robinson,  he 
Sez  the  world'll  go  right,  ef  he  hollers  out  Gee  I 

JAMKS  BUSSBLL  LOWELL. 

^Hear,  hear  I' 


Sheridan  once  succeeded  ad- 
mirably in  entrapping  a  noisy 
member  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
interrupting  every  speaker  with 
cries  of  '  Hear,  hear  !'  Ridiard 
Brinsley  took  an  opportunity  to 
allude  to  a  well-known  political 
character  of  the  time,  whom  he 
represented  as  a  person  who  wished 
to  play  the  rogue,  but  had  only 
sense  enough  to  play  the  foot 
'Where,'   exclaimed  Sheridan,  in 


continuation  and  with  great  em- 
phasis, 'where  shaU  we  find  a 
more  foolish  knave  or  a  more 
knavish  fool  than  this  t'  '  Hear, 
hear  !*  was  instantly  bellowed  from 
the  accustomed  bench.  The  wicked 
wit  bowed,  thanked  the  gentleman 
for  his  ready  reply  to  the  question, 
and  sat  down  amid  convulsions  of 
laughter  from  all  but  their  unfor- 
tunate subject. 


The  Nomination  of  President  Lincoln. 


The  night  previous  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Convention  at  Chicago, 
Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  get  home 
until  eleven  o'clock*  In  the  morn- 
ing Mrs.  Lincoln,  who  was  of 
a  most  amiable  disposition,  re- 
monstrated with  her  good  man 


at  breakfast  She  kindly  but 
firmly  informed  him  that  politics 
were  leading  him  into  bad  habits, 
keeping  late  hours,  and  drinking 
at  the  rum-shops;  that  she  did 
not  like  it;  she  had  to  sit  and 
keep  the  children  up;  and  'Xow, 
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THE  proverbial  wisdom  of  the  populace  at  gates,  on  roads, 
and  in  markets  instructs  the  attentive  ear  of  him  who 
studies  man  more  fully  than  a  thousand  rules  ostentatiously 
arranged. — Lavater. 


Abnham,  let  me  tell  yoa  that 
to-night  I  win  go  to  bed  ftt  ten 
o'clock.  If  yoa  come  before  that 
hour,  well  and  good ;  if  not,  I  will 
not  get  up  and  let  yon  in*'  Ten 
o'clock  came  that  night,  and, 
tme  to  her  word,  Mrs.  Lincoln 
went  to  bed  with  her  children. 
Abont  an  hoar  later,  Mr.  Lincoln 
knocked  at  the  door.  He  knocked 
once,  twice,  and  even  three  times, 
before  an  upper  window  was  raised, 
and  the  nightcap  of  a  female  looked 
out  'Who  is  there r  «Me.' 
^Yoa  know  what  I  told  you, 
Abraham  V  *  Yes ;  but^  wife,  I 
have  got  something  yery  particu- 


lar to  tell  you.  Let  me  in.'  'I 
dont  want  to  hear.  It  la  some 
political  stafil'  '  Wife,  it  is  vezy 
important.  There  is  a  telegraphic 
despatch,  and  I  have  been  nomi* 
nated  for  the  Presidency.'  '0 
Abraham,  this  is  awf al  I  Now  I 
know  yoa  haye  been  drinking.  I 
onlj  suspected  it  before ;  and  you 
may  just  go  and  sleep  where  you 
got  your  liquor;'  and  down  de- 
scended the  window  with  a  slam. 
True  enough,  the  next  day  con- 
firmed the  news  that  the  best  anec« 
dote-teller  of  the  yillage  had  really 
been  nominated  President. 


j4  Definition  of  Taste. 


Jaxbb  Bobwell  called  upon  me 
at  my  chambers  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
deoring  to  know  what  would  be 
my  definition  of  taste.  I  told  him 
I  must  decline  informing  him  how 
I  should  define  it^  because  I  knew 
he  would  publish  what  I  said  would 
be  my  definition  of  it,  and  I  did 
not  choose  to  submit  my  definition 
of  it  to  public  criticism.  He  con- 
tinued, howeyer,  his  importunities 
in  frequent  calls,  and  in  one  com- 
plained much  that  I  would  not 
giye  him  my  definition  of  taste,  as 


he  had  that  morning  got  Heniy 
Dundas's  (afterwards  Lord  Mel- 
yille),  Sir  Archibald  Macdonald's, 
and  John  Anstmther's  definition 
of  taste.  'Well,  then,'  I  said, 
'  Boswell,  we  must  haye  an  end  of 
this.  Taste,  according  to  my 
definition,  is  the  judgment  which 
Dundas,  Macdonald,  Anstruther, 
and  yon  manifested  when  you  de- 
termined to  quit  Scotland  and  to 
come  into  the  Souths  You  may 
publish  this  if  you  please.' — Lord 
Eldon*8  Anecdote  Book, 


Counting  the  Cost. 


A  GoyBRNOR-GBNBRAL  of  India, 
in  days  of  yore,  once  entertained  a 
Mahanyah  at  a  grand  ball,  at 
which  were  present  all  the  upper 
ten  thousand  of  Calcutta.  The 
Indian  prince,  who  had  neyer  be- 
fore gazed  on  dances  of  *  Europe 
muster,'  as  the  phrase  goes,  was 
delighted  at  the  spectacle;  and, 
on  taking  his  leaye  of  his  host^ 
said,  *  Your  Excellency's  tjimaftha 


(fete)  has  found  fayour  in  my  eyes 
— much  fayour;  and  I,  your  fa- 
ther, would  be  too  much  pleased 
to  return  the  same  compliment  to 
you,  my  son.  Tell  me,  my  lord, 
at  what  place  can  I  seek  out  and 
order  all  these  loyely  houris  of 
dancing  -  women  and  handsome 
young  nautch-men,  and  how  many 
rupees  does  their  master  charge 
perheadf 
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Anecdote  Comer. 


WE  bring  into  the  world  with  us  a  poor,  needy,  uncertain 
life,  short  at  the  longest,  and  unquiet  at  the  best ;  all 
the  imaginations  of  the  witty  and  the  wise  have  been  per-, 
petually  busied  to  find  out  the  ways  how  to  revive  it  with 
pleasures,  or  relieve  it  with  diversions;  how  to  compose  it 
with  ease,  and  settle  it  with  safety.  To  some  of  these  ends 
have  been  employed  the  institutions  of  lawgivers,  the  reason- 
ings of  philosophers,  the  inventions  of  poets,  the  pains  of 
labouring,  and  the  extravagances  of  voluptuous  men.  All 
the  world  is  perpetually  at  work  about  nothing  else,  but  only 
that  our  poor  mortal  lives  should  pass  the  easier  and  happier 
for  that  little  time  we  possess  them,  or  else  end  the  better 
when  we  lose  them. — SiR  W.  TEMPLE. 


Anecdotes  of  Foote. 


MuRPHT  was  lepeating  to  Foote 
some  remarks  bj  Garrick  on  La- 
cey's  love  of  money,  as  a  mere  at- 
tempt to  coyer  his  own  stinginess 
by  throwing  it  on  his  fellow- pa- 
toitee,  when  it  was  asked  why  on 
earth  Garrick  didn't  take  the  beam 
ont  of  his  own  eye  before  attacking 
the  mote  in  other  people's.  '  He 
is  not  sure/  replied  Foote, '  of  sell- 
ing the  timber/ 

At  the  Chapter  Coffee-house, 
Foote  and  his  friends  were  making 
up  a  subscription  for  the  relief  of 
a  poor  player,  who  was  nicknamed 
the  Captam  of  the  Foar  Winds, 
becanse  his  hat  was  worn  into  fonr 
BpOQts.  Each  person  of  the  com- 
pany dropped  his  mite  into  the 
hat  as  it  was  held  oat  to  him.  '  If 
Garrick  hears  of  this,'  exclaimed 
Foote,  'he  will  certainly  send  his 
hat' 

Foote  was  generous  to  his  ac- 
tors, and  much  liked  by  them; 
and  he  was  much  more  consider- 
ate and  bnsiness-like  than  some  of 
his  habits  would  lead  one  to 
snppose.  An  actress  complained 
to  him  one  day  of  the  low  salary 
she  had  from  Garrick  at  Drury 
Lane ;  on  which  Foote  asked  her 
why  she  had  gone  to  him,  know- 
ing the  salary  she  might  haye  had 


at  the  Haymarket.  '  0, 1  don't 
know  how  it  was,'  she  said ;  '  he 
talked  me  oyer  so  by  telling  me 
he  would  make  me  immortal,  that 
I  did  not  know  how  to  refuse  him.' 
'Did  he  so,  indeed f  said  Foote; 
'well,  then,  I  suppose  I  must 
outbid  him  that  way.  Gome  to 
me,  then,  when  you  are  free ;  Til 
giye  you  two  pounds  a  week  more, 
and  charge  you  nothing  for  im- 
mortality !* 

'  There  is  a  witty  satirical  story 
of  Foote,'  says  Johnson.  '  He  had 
a  small  bust  of  Garrick  placed 
upon  his  bureau.  "  You  may  be 
surprised,"  said  he,  ''that  I  dlow 
him  to  be  so  near  my  gold;  but 
you  will  obserye  he  has  no  hands." ' 

One  of  Foote's  pleasantries  up- 
on paying  debts  occurs  in  his 
comedy  of  Tha  Lame  Lover^  in 
which  one  of  the  characters.  Sir 
Luke  Limp,  tells  this  stoiy :  One 
morning,  a  Welsh  coachma^er 
came  with  his  bill  to  my  lord, 
whose  name  was,  unluckily,  Lloyd. 
My  lord  had  the  man  up.  '  You 
are  called,  I  think,  Mr.  Lloyd? 
'At  your  worship's  service,  my 
lord.'  '  What,  Lloyd  with  an  L  f 
'  It  was  with  an  L,  indeed,  my 
lord.'  'Because  in  your  part  of 
the  world  I  haye  heard  that  Lloyd 


Anecdote  Corner. 
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MYSTERY  IN  Language. — All  noble  language-mystery 
is  reached  only  by  intense  labour.  Striving  to  speak 
with  uttermost  truth  of  expression,  weighing  word  against 
word,  and  wasting  none,  the  great  speaker,  or  writer,  toils 
first  into  perfect  intelligibleness,  then,  as  he  reaches  to  higher 
subjects,  and  still  more  concentrated  and  wonderful  utterance, 
he  becomes  ambiguous — ^as  Dante  is  ambiguous — half  a 
dozen  different  meanings  lightning  out  in  separate  rays  from 
every  word,  and  here  and  there  giving  rise  to  much  conten- 
tion of  critics  as  to  what  the  intended  meaning  actually  was. 
But  it  is  no  drunkard's  babble  for  all  that,  and  the  men  who 
think  it  so  at  the  third  hour  of  the  day  do  not  highly  honour 
theffiselves  in  the  thought. — ^JOHN  RUSKIN. 


and  Floyd  were  synonjmoas — the 
very  same  Dames.'  *  Very  dften 
indeed,  my  lord.'  *•  Bat  ydn  always 
spell  yours  with  an  L  9'  '  Always.' 
'  That,  Mr.  Lloyd,  is  a  little  un- 
lucky ;  for  you  must  know  I  am 


now  paying  my  debts  alphabeti- 
cally, and  in  four  or  five  years 
you  might  have  come-  in  with 
an  F,  but  I  am  afraid  I  can  give 
you  no  hopes  for  yonr  L.  Ha ! 
ha!  bar 


'Never go  to  France  except  you  know  the  Ungo! 

lady.  The  Englishman  wondered 
why  materfamilias  need  to  be  con- 
sulted in  so  simple  a  matter  as 
sharing  a  roll ;  but  was  presentlj 
informed  that  he  had  put  his  foot 
into  it,  as  'partager  mon  pain' 
meant  in  French  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  hou^e,  home,  and  wedlock. 
He  left  France  next  day. 


A  YOUNO  Englishman  found 
himself  seated  at  dinner  next  to  a 
pretty  and  vivacious  French  dam- 
sel^ to  whom,  by  mistake,  the 
butler  had  given  no  bread.  Said 
the  gentleman,  innocently  enough, 
*  Vouiez-vous  partager  mon  pain, 
mademoiselle  V  'II  faut  d'abord, 
monsieur,  que  je  demande  la  per- 
mission   a  maman,'    replied    the 


A  Sensible  Sultan. 


The  theatre  of  a  certain  French 
provincial  town  was  once  in  the 
very  depths  of  impecuniositj,  its 
company  unpaid,  and  nigh  upon 
starvation — ^all  save  the  manager 
himself,  whose  versatile  imagina- 
tion and  ready  wit  enabled  him  to 
obtain  credit  and  fare  well.  One 
night,  however,  a  clever  'utility 
man'  managed  to  get  a  capital 
supper  out  of  him,  and  to  eat  it  on 
the  stage  itself.  The  piece  (leing 
represented  was  Voltaire's  Bagazet. 
There  is  a  speech  in  it,  where  the 
Grand  Vizier  expresses  in  high- 
flown  language  his  utmost  attach- 
ment to  £agazet,  and  offers  to 
bftcrifice  fortune  and   life   to  his 
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person.  Great  was  the  astonish- 
ment and  amusement  of  the  audi- 
ence on  hearing  from  the  lips  of 
the  bejewelled  and  glittering  Sul- 
tan— personated  by  thd  'utility 
man' — the  following  ^o^,  addressed 
to  the  Grand  Vizier,  played  by  the 
manager : 

Sultan.  Are  you  indeed  so  de- 
voted to  me  ? 

Vizier  {somewhat  taken  aback), 
Bismillah,  on  my  head  be  it  if  I 
show  it  not !  {Sotto  voce :  What 
the  deuce  do  you  mean  by  this 
trash  %    Get  on  with  the  part.) 

SoLTAN  (no^  taking  the  least 
notice  of  the  whisper).  Well,  then, 
most  faithful  servant  and  friend, 

BB 
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Anecdote  Comer. 


CEREMONIES  differ  in  every  country ;  but  true  polite- 
ness is  ever  the  same.  Ceremonies  which  take  up  so 
much  of  our  attention  are  only  artificial  helps,  which  ignor- 
ance assumes  in  order  to  imitate  politeness,  which  is  the  result 
of  good  sense  and  good  nature.  A  person  possessed  of  these 
qualities,  though  he  has  never  seen  a  court,  is  truly  agreeable  ; 
and  if  without  them  would  continue  a  clown,  though  he  had 
been  all  his  lifetime  a  gentleman  usher. — Oliver  Gold- 
smith. 


ril  test  yon !  Send  forthwith  to 
the  nearest  cookshop  for  six  sous' 
worth  of  fried  potatoes ;  for  Allah 
is  good,  and  knows  that  I  haye  had 
no  dinner  to-day,  and^  by  the  Pro- 
phet, am  hungry. 

The  audience  roared,  and  would 


not  allow  the  piece  to  proceed 
until  the  tricky  manager  had  pro- 
cured from  a  close  adjoining  restau- 
rant a  reehercM  dinner,  which 
they  forced  the  willing  and  fam- 
ished Sultan  to  eat  under  their 
eyes. 


A  small  Distinction  with  a  great  Difference. 


Napoleon  III.  once  paid  a  yisit 
to  Baron  Rothschild,  who,  having 
done  his  very  best  to  entertain  his 
imperial  guest,  and  received  en- 
comiums of  his  satisfaction,  can- 
celled his  Majesty's  obligations  by 
the  simple  error  of  substituting 
the  masculine  for  the  feminine 
French  article.  Said  the  Baron, 
when  thanking  Napoleon  for  the 


honour  of  his  visit,  *  Dont  je  gar- 
derai  toujours  le  memoire.'  As 
our  readers  know,  the  word  mi" 
moirey  when  masculine,  means  the 
hill;  when  feminine,  the  recollec- 
tion; So  that  Eothschild  gave  it 
to  be  understood  that  he  held  a 
pecuniary  claim  upon  *  the  nephew 
of  my  uncle '  for  bed  and  board. 


^  New  and  Happy  Dejinition. 


The  other  day  a  certain  foreign 
countess  was  interrogating  her 
son's  tutor  as  to  Young  Hopeful's 
progress  in  his  studies. 

*How  gets  on  the  viscount  f 
said  she.  *  Wonderfully  well,  my 
lady  ;  we  are  working  hard  at  the 
sciences.    The  viscount  is  particu- 


larly well  up  in  chemistry.'  *  In- 
deed !  Ah  then,  Henri,  my  child, 
do  tell  me  what  is  dynamite?* 
'  Pardon  me,  madame,'  interrupted 
the  tutor, '  but  nowadays  dynamite 
does  not  belong  to  chemistry;  it 
is  considered  as  a  part  and  parcel 
oi  political  economy,* 


Medical  Brevity. 


John  Abernethy,  the  celebrated 
surgeon,  was,  as  every  one  of  his 
time  knew,  a  man  of  the  fewest 
words,  and  his  professional  heart 
warmed  to  any  patient  who  was  as 
curt  in  language  as  himself.  One 
day  a  lady  entered  his  consulting- 
room,  and  without  saying  *  Good- 
morning  ' —  two    words    saved — 


showed  him  the  index- finger  of  her 
left  hand.  Then  the  following 
conversation  took  place.  Aber- 
nethy: 'Cut?'  Lady:  'Bite!' 
Abernethy  :  *  Dog  ]'  Lady :  'Par- 
rot !'  Abernethy :  *  Bread  poultice  I' 
This  was  the  extent  of  the  first 
consultation.  On  the  second  visit 
the  lady,  without  uttering  a  sylla- 


Anecdote  Comer. 
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HOW  is  it  that  some  individuals,  remarkably  and  won- 
derfully endowed  by  nature,  come  into  the  world 
geometricians,  astronomers,  poets,  painters,  musicians  born  ? 
Through  what  mysterious  law,  by  what  phenomena,  do  these 
privileged  organisations  reach,  and  often  at  one  bound,  and 
without  labour,  go  beyond,  the  limits  of  certain  other  attain- 
ments ?  No  one  knows,  no  one  can  explain ;  but  it  is  a 
recognised  and  veritable  fact,  nevertheless. — EuGENE  SUE,  in 
Martin  V Enfant  trouv/. 


ble,  lifted  up  her  finger.  Aber- 
nethy :  *  Better  V  Lady :  *  Worse !' 
Abemethy :  '  Linseed  poultice  I' 

Then  came  the  third  and  last 
interview.     Abemethy:  ' Better f 


Lady  {offering  fees):  'Well.^ 
Abemethy:  'Feesi  not  for  the 
world !  You  are  a  most  sensi- 
ble woman;  you  don't  speak. 
Adieu!' 


^  Valuable  Dog. 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer  is  ac-     waited  for  a  considerable  time,  but 


credited  with  the  following  jeu 
d! esprit :  The  sagacity  of  several 
retriever  dogs  was  being  discussed 
in  his  presence.  'IS'ot  one  yet 
mentioned  to  come  up  to  mine/ 
said  he,  'and  as  thus:  Upon  a 
certain  occasion  I  showed  him  a 
five-pound  note  of  a  well-known 
county-town  bank,  near  to  which 
I  was  residing^.  I  rolled  up  the 
note,  put  it  into  my  pocket,  walked 
into  the  woods,  hid  it  in  the  trunk 
of  a  tree,  then  stroUed  on  for  a 
mile  or  so,  the  dog  at  my  heels. 
"Back,  find,  and  bring,  Trovor," 
I  said ;  and  the  dog  was  off  like  a 
shot.     I  waited,  and  waited,  and 


no  Trovor.  Presently,  however, 
he  caine— but  without  the  note. 
''  Hi  back,  find,  and  bring,"  I  re- 
peated, *'  or  you  shall  know  what 
stick  means." 

'  But  instead  of  doing  my  bidding 
the  animal  came  quite  dose  to  me, 
and  dropped  from  his  mouth,  at 
my  feet,  one  after  the  other,  five 
brand-new  golden  sovereigns.  He 
had  not  only  found  the  note,  sirs, 
but  had  gone  to  the  bank  and 
changed  it  The  intelligence  of 
my  retriever  eclipses  even  that  of 
the  celebrated  pointer  Mr.  Jingle 
of  Pickwickian  ren&wn  once  pos- 
sessed.' 


Clearing  off  Promises. 


His  Majesty  William  lY.,  on 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  found 
a  ready  and  economical  method  of 
disposing  of  the  importunities  of 
many  an  old  shipmate.  As  sove- 
reign of  Hanover  as  well  as  of 
England,  the  Guelphic  Order  of 
Knighthood  was  in  his  bestowal; 
so  when,  say,  an  antiquated  and 
long-neglected  post-captain  came 
and  respebtfully  reminded  the  King 
of  his  former  promises  or  nigh- 


forgotten  shipboard  intimacy,  his 
Majesty  would  reply,  'Ah,  ah! 
yes,  yes !  I  recollect  it  and  you 
perfectly.  Ton  musA  be  rewarded ; 
ril  K,H.  you,'  And  forthwith 
the  supplicant  would  find  himself 
gazetted  *  Knight  of  Hanover  of 
the  Third  Class,'  with  permission 
to  hang  a  little  cross  by  a  bit  of 
blue  ribbon  to  his  button-hole,  and 
had  thus  been  royally  remembered 
and  dealt  with. 


HOW  THOUGHTLESSl 


Whsn  I  was  only  twenty-two. 

And  Ada  seventeen, 
I  thought  her  temper,  entre  notu^ 

The  sweetest  ever  seen. 
Tis  grief  to  find  a  tortle-doye  J 

Grow  np  a  tiger-cat ; 
But  in  my  days  of  early  love 

I  never  thought  of  that. 

Our  young  affection  grew  apace ;  'j 

Our  future  seemed  so  fair  !  [ 

I  thought  she  played  -with  such  a  grace, 

And  sang  with  such  an  air. 
lis  rvely  now  that  Ada  sings, 

And  mostly  rather  flat ;  J^ 

She  plays  but  half  a  dozen  things — 

I  never  thought  of  that. 

Twas  not  alone  her  lovely  looks 

That  bound  my  heart  in  thrall ; 
My  Ada  read  so  many  books, 

And  understood  them  alL 
But  now  she  might  as  well  be  blind — 

As  blind  as  any  bftt ; 
She  won't  improve  her  backward  mind — 
I  never  thought  of  that. 

Her  cheeks  were  like  the  damask  rose, 

Their  tint  from  Nature  came ; 
Though  Art,  as  ev'ry  Cockney  knows, 

Can  emulate  the  same. 
And  lately  on  my  Ada's  face 

^  They  both  play  tit  for  tat ; 
It  strikes  me  Art  will  win  the  race — 
I  never  thought  of  that, 

I  deemed  my  pathway  all  serene. 

With  such  a  model  wife  ;  ^ 

No  care  could  come  to  cloud  the  scene 

Throughout  our  wedded  life. 
Though  Cupid  wrecked  my  love  and  me, 

'Twere  sin  to  blame  the  brat ; 
Poor  little  wretch,  he  cannot  see — 

I  never  thought  of  that. 

HEKRT  S.LB16H. 
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RICHARD  WAGNER. 


'I  MOURN  for  one  dead,  I  greet 
an  immortal.'  Victor  Hugo's 
grandiloquent  words,  that  sounded 
out  of  tune  over  the  grave  of 
Geoige  Sand,  the  least  self-glori- 
fjing  of  great  persons,  occurred 
to  us  at  once,  on  hearing  of  the 
sudden  death  of  Richard  Wagner, 
as  a  fit  and  proper  dirge  for  one 
who,  by  his  own  proclamation, 
was  nothing  if  not  sublime ;  the 
most  notorious  musician,  perhaps, 
that  ever  lived.  As  for  his  im- 
mortality, his  bitterest  foes  might 
as  well  try  to  disprove  the  fact  of 
his  existence.  If  no  single  pro- 
duction of  his,  from  Rienzi  to 
ParHfdly  were  ever  to  be  per- 
formed again,  he  would  none  the 
less  live  on  for  ever,  in  the  extra- 
ordinaiy  influence  he  has  exer- 
cised over  the  productions  of 
others,  in  Germany,  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Italy  alika  The  spirit 
of  his  innovations  pervades  musi- 
cal compositions  of  eveiy  genre. 
It  gave  Verdi  a  new  impetus  in 
Aida;  it  helped  to  inspire  the 
author  of  Faust,  and  guided  his 
plan  in  The  Redemption ;  it 
breathes  through  Boito's  M^- 
tofeh,  Bizet's  Carmeiiy  the  cla- 
mour and  parade  of  the  Roi  de 
Lahorej  and  the  light  strains  of 
the  author  of  lolanthe.  Wagner 
was  not  the  first  to  rebel  agunst 
the  set  operatic  rules  and  tradi- 
tions, and  to  introduce  the  idea  of 
the  Leit-motif,      But  he  is  the 
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arch-rebel  who  has  gone  such 
lengths  in  successful  revolution  as 
to  make  a  return  to  the  old  forms 
impossible. 

A  celebrity  of  the  world  to-day, 
whose  decease  fills  our  public 
press  the  morning  after  with  ac- 
counts of  his  life  and  doings,  had 
he  died  ten  years  ago— at  sixty 
instead  of  seventy — the  news 
could  not  have  excited  the  smallest 
public  sensation  in  this  country. 
Beyond  an  extract  or  two  from 
Tannhdueer,  nothing  was  then 
popularly  known  here  of  his  com- 
positions. A  few  performances 
of  an  Italian  version  of  The  Flying 
Dutchman,  given  at  Druiy  Lane 
at  the  close  of  an  unsuccessful 
season  in  1870,  were  insufficient  to 
tell  on  the  ice  of  general  ignorance 
and  indifference  about  him  that 
had  yet  to  be  broken  through. 

The  permanent  feone  that  comea. 
to  a  man  depends  on  his  work 
alone;  when  or  how  it  comes 
depends  partly  on  chance  circum- 
stances no  doubt,  but  chiefly  on. 
the  circumstance  of  his  character. 
Wagner's  early  surroundings  and 
position  on  starting  in  life  were* 
by  no  means  specially  unfavour- 
able for  an  artist.  But  his  per- 
sonality, apart  from  his  musical 
gift,  and  no  less  remarkable  than 
that  gift  itself ,  although  it  helped 
in  the  end  to  raise  hun  to  thosei 
heights  to  which  his  transcendent 
ambition  had  aspired  from  tho 
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Bkhard  Wagner. 


fint^  and  his  transcendent  egot- 
ism enabled  him  never  to  lose 
nght  of^  yet  hindered  and  deferred 
his  rise.  Such  a  singular  career 
as  his  must  be  interesting,  whether 
taken  in  detail  or  from  the  mere 
bird's-eye  point  of  view,  which  is 
all  that  is  at  present  possible.  It 
has  been  compared  to  that  of  his 
own  hero,  Yanderdecken,  the  tem- 
pest-tossed sea-wanderer,  storm- 
driyen  from  harbour  to  harbour, 
but  whose  bark  no  breakers  can 
sink.  '  I  was  ever  a  fighter/  de- 
clares a  fellow-genius  and  eccen- 
tric, Robert  Browning,  in  one  of 
his  lyrics,  words  that  this  great 
musician  and  musical  iconoclast 
might  also  well  accept  for  his  motto. 
Wilhelm  Richard  Wagner  was 
bom  May  22nd,  1813,  at  Leipzig, 
a  few  months  before  the  memor- 
able battle  that  turned  the  tide  of 
Napoleon's  fortune.  Leipzig,  the 
birthplace  also  of  Leibnitz,  is  full 
of  reminiscences  of  eminent  Ger- 
mans— Luther,  Lessing,  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann; 
but  it  is  not  particularly  associated 
with  the  triumphs  of  Wagner. 
His  feather  was  a  clerk  in  the 
Police  Office.  His  mother,  left  a 
widow  with  several  children  when 
Richard  was  but  a  few  months 
old,  remarried  an  actor  at  Dres- 
den, Geyer  by  name.  He  was 
also  a  portrait-painter,  and  the 
attempts  that  he  made  to  discover 
ibis  stepson's  natural  bent  de- 
cided him  it  was  not  painting. 
He  died  when  Richard  was  but 
seven ;  and  once,  during  his  Isst 
illness,  whilst  the  boy  was  play- 
ing to  him  in  the  next  room  an 
air  he  had  learnt  out  of  the 
FMsehutZy  he  heard  Geyer  let 
fidl  the  words,  'Perhaps  he  has 
talent  for  music'  'He  wanted 
to  make  something  of  you,'  the 
mother  afterwards  told  the  child, 
whose  mind  readily  accepted  the 
idea  of  future  greatness  of  some 
aort  to  be  achieved  by  him. 


At  nine  he  entered  the  Dresden 
Kreuzschule.  His  sister's  music- 
master  gave  him  pianoforte  les- 
sons at  home ;  but  the  refractory 
pupil  would  not  practise,  prefer- 
ring to  spend  the  time  in  picking 
out  overtures  and  orchestral 
pieces,  as  best  he  could,  on  the 
key-board,  with  a  fingering  that 
made  the  tutor's  hair*  stand  on 
end,  and  the  tutor  throw  over  the 
scholar  as  hopeless.  'He  was 
quite  right,'  says  Wagner,  in  his 
brief  autobiographical  sketch  of 
the  first  thirty  years  of  his  life ; 
'  I  have  never  learned  to  play  the 
piano  to  this  day.' 

He  continued,  however,  to 
hammer  away  at  the  Freischuiz 
and  Mozart's  Zauberflofe,  Dan 
Juan  he  could  not  bear,  because 
of  the  Italian  text  printed  under- 
neath. 'It  looked  so  silly!' 
Music  among  the  studies  of  his 
boyhood  was  an  extra  merely. 
Classics,  mythology,  and  ancient 
history  were  the  essentials.  He 
was  eleven,  when  the  death  of 
one  of  his  schoolfellows  having 
been  given  as  the  subject  of  a 
prize-poem  to  the  school,  Richard's 
composition  eairied  off  the  hon- 
ours, which  consisted  in  the  gra- 
tification of  seeing  his  verses  in 
print.  He  now  took  to  writing 
tragedies  on  a  grand  scale.  He 
had  learnt  English  enough  to 
read  Shakespeare,  and  worked  for 
two  years  upon  a  drama  which  he 
describes  as  a  kind  of  compound 
of  Hamlet  and  Lear.  '  The  plan 
was  sublime  in  the  extreme,'  he 
tells  us.  '  Forty-two  people  died 
in  the  course  of  the  piece,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  let  tiie  majority 
reappear  as  ghosts,  as  otherwise 
my  characters  must  have  run  short 
in  the  last  acts.'  Meantime  his 
fEunily  had  moved  back  to  Leip- 
zig. Here,  he  recounts  charac- 
teristically that  on  finding  him- 
self placed  in  a  lower  class  of  the 
achool  than  at  Dresden,  he  hence- 
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forward  lost  all  inteiest  in  his 
studies.  His  tragedy  absorbed 
his  entire  energies.  A  perform- 
ance of  EgmoTdy  with  Beethoven's 
incidental  mosic,  which  he  at- 
tended, determined  him  to  supply 
his  composition  with  a  similar 
accompaniment.  His  family  were 
dismayed  to  find  the  boy  neglect- 
ing his  Greek  and  Latin,  his  mytho- 
logy and  his  ancient  history.  Art, 
properly  and  sensibly  taken  up  as  a 
paying  vocation,  would  probably 
not  have  been  objected  to.  Two  of 
his  sisters  adopted  the  theatrical 
calling,  and  his  elder  brother 
Albert  (father  of  the  celebrated 
cantatrice  Johanna  Wagner) 
was  a  professional  singer.  But 
Eichard,  who  had  early  rebelled 
against  technical  musical  training, 
and  could  not  play  any  instru- 
ment, was  thought  to  be  wasting 
his  time.  His  lucubrations  of 
this  period  brought  forth  an  over- 
ture which  he  calls  the  climax  of 
his  absurdities,  and  which  was 
actually  performed  at  the  Leipzig 
Theatre.  Its  peculiarities~-not- 
ably  the  persistent  prominence  of 
the  drum,  which  came  in  fortia- 
simo  every  three  bars,  excited 
much  merriment  among  the  audi- 
ence; but  the  author  was  pro- 
foundly impressed  by  this  first 
ordeal  of  publicity. 

At  sixteen  he  entered  the  Leip- 
zig University,  but  only  to  qua- 
lify himself  in  philosophy  and 
testhetics ;  for,  in  spite  of  tiie  op- 
position at  home,  his  musical  call- 
ing was  manifest  to  himself,  and 
he  never  wavered  in  his  allegi- 
ance to  it.  He  now  put  himself 
through  a  rapid  course  of  counter- 
point under  Weinlig,  a  resident 
professor,  and  his  mind,  once  ap- 
plied to  the  study,  mastered  idl 
its  intricacies  with  ease.  He  also, 
by  his  own  account,  grew  a  little 
wild,  as  behoves  the  Teuton  in 
the  student -phase;  but  idleness 
was  never  long  his  besetting  sin. 


Beethoven  was  the  master  and  mo- 
del he  set  before  himself;  and  it  is 
asserted  that  no  young  musician 
was  ever  more  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  whole  range  of  that  com- 
poser's works  than  was  Wagner  at 
eighteen.  In  the  summer  of  1832 
he  paid  a  visit  to  Vienna,  but  soon 
departed  in  disgust,  upon  finding 
the  city  wholly  given  up  to  the 
worship  of  the  frivolous  strains  of 
Zampa,  An  overture  and  a  sym- 
phony of  his  own  were  performed 
at  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  con- 
certs early  in  1833,  and  met  with 
a  most  encouraging  reception. 
Of  this  juvenile  symphony,  which 
was  revived  by  him  just  half  a 
century  later,  and  privately  per- 
formed at  Yenice  six  weeks  be- 
fore his  death,  one  who  was  then 
present  writes,  '  The  style  of  it  is 
in  imitation  of  Beethoven,  but 
remains  perfectly  individual' 
Opera,  however,  was  the  form 
tluit,  &om  the  first,  had  mainly  at- 
tracted him,  and  to  which  he  here- 
after almost  exclusively  devoted 
himself.  He  had  alreadysketched 
the  plan  of  the  most  important  of 
these  early  essays,  Der  Liehea- 
verhot  or  The  Novice  of  Palermo^ 
the  story  of  which  is  founded  on 
Measure  for  Measure,  when,  in 
1 834,  at  the  age  of  one-and-twenty, 
he  accepted  the  post  of  conductor 
at  Magdeburg. 

Except  a  few  extracts  incor- 
porated by  him  in  his  later  operas, 
nothing  is  now  known  of  this 
early  work,  for  which  he  sought 
and  failed  to  procure  acceptance 
at  Berlin  and  ekewherey  but 
which,  at  the  end  of  his  two  years' 
engagement  at  Magdeburg,  was 
suddenly  there  put  upon  the  stage, 
rehearsed  in  twelve  days,  con- 
fusedly performed,  and  un&vour- 
ably  received.  The  apprenticeship 
he  had  meantime  as  conductor 
been  forced  to  serve  to  the  school 
of  Bellini,  Auber,  and  Adam  had 
confirmed  his  distaste  for  the  all- 
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popular  Fienob  and  Italian  opera- 
tic methods,  and  raised  hia  indig« 
nation  at  their  predominance  in 
Germany  itself  over  the  national 
school  as  represented  by  Weber 
and  Beethoven. 

At  Konigsberg,  where  he  next 
became  conductor  for  a  year,  he 
married  a  popular  tragic  actrAs, 
Minna  Planer,  with  whom,  at 
Magdeburg,  he  had  fallen  in  love. 
His  precarious  prospects  ren- 
dered the  step  an  imprudent 
one,  and  pecuniary  difficulties  were 
not  the  least  of  those  with  which 
he  was  beset  when,  in  1837,  he 
became  conductor  at  Kiga — only, 
however,  to  repeat  his  Magdeburg 
experiences ;  whilst  the  theatrical 
cabals  and  unworthy  principles 
and  practices  he  saw  dominating 
and  lowering  an  art  he  conceived 
of  very  diflFerently,  filled  him  with 
disgust  and  contempt  for  the  stage 
in  its  present  condition. 

So  far,  however,  from  being 
daunted  by  the  obstacles  he  had 
found  interfere  with  the  represen- 
tation of  his  ZAehewerbot,  he  was 
now  deliberately  planning  a  new 
work,  Eienzi^  whose  very  nature, 
as  he  was  well  aware,  must  pre- 
clude its  production  except  on  a 
first-class  stage.  Paris  was  the 
goal  of  his  present  ambition.  It 
was  natural  his  dreams  should 
turn  to  the  French  capital — ^just 
at  that  time  a  Pantheon  of  cos- 
mopolitan genius — where  Liszt, 
Heine,  Chopin,  and  Meyerbeer, 
among  foreign  stars,  found  their 
lights  shine  more  brightly  than 
in  their  native  skies.  There 
Mohert  le  DiabU  and  The  Hugue- 
notSf  put  on  the  stage  with  the 
utmost  magnificence,  had  lately 
established  their  composer's  bril- 
liant reputation.  In  the  summer 
of  1839  accordingly,  on  the  con- 
clusion of  his  engagement  at  Biga, 
Wagner,  with  the  first  two  acts  of 
Biemi  in  his  pockety  took  ship 
with  his  wife  in  a  saUing-vesse), 


bound  for  France  vid  London. 
This  voyage  proved  a  memorable 
episode,  as  it  was  his  impressions 
of  the  North  Sea  that  suggested 
to  him  the  idea  of  his  Flying 
Duichman.  Tempestuous  weather 
set  in,  the  ship  was  driven  about 
for  a  month,  and  forced  to  put  in 
to  a  Norwegian  harbour.  The 
sailors  on  these  coasts  are  noto- 
riously superstitious,  and  among 
the  wild  legends  the  passengers 
heard  from  their  lips,  that  of  the 
phantom  ship  and  its  fated  owner, 
doomed  to  sail  in  storm  whilst 
the  world  lasts,  possessed  itself 
particularly  of  Wagner's  imagina- 
tion. London  was  reached  at 
last,  where,  during  his  few  days' 
stay,  'nothing  interested  me  so 
much,'  he  tells  us,  *  as  the  town 
itself  and  the  Parliament  Houses.' 
He  crossed  over  to  Boulogne,  and 
there  made  acquaintance  with 
Meyerbeer,  who  showed  him  great 
kindness,  and  was  struck  by  what 
the  young  stranger  showed  him 
of  BienzL  Well  supplied  by  him 
with  introductions  to  leading  edi- 
tors, musicians,  and  opera  directors 
in  Paris,  Wagner  went  on  his  way 
thither  full  of  hope  and  self-con- 
fidence. 

More  than  two  yea,Ts  of  trouble 
he  spent  in  the  French  capital,  but 
only  to  find  he  had  come  to  the 
wrong  place.  His  patron  Meyerbeer, 
happening  to  be  absent  practically 
for  the  whole  time,  was  unable  to 
enforce  his  verbal  recommenda- 
tions by  personal  pressure.  French 
romaricea  ir&te  given  to  the  young 
man  to  set  to  music  as  a  means  of 
making  his  name  known  in  Paris- 
ian ioUms  ;  but  the  popular  vocal- 
ists, used  to  Auber  and  Adam,  pro- 
tested against  the  unaccustomed 
character  of  Wagnerian  strains. 
The  Benaissance  Theatre,  where 
a  French  adaptation  of  his  Liebee- 
verhot  was  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion, suddenly  became  bankrupt. 
The  fiishionable    musicians   and 
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diroctorp,  the  Halevys  and  the 
Habenecks,  were  too  busy  to  give 
him  much  attention.  Rienzi  was 
finished  in  1840 ;  but  he  saw  he 
would  have  to  wait  years  for  the 
desired  opening.  He  had  arranged 
with  Heine — who,  in  a  fanciful 
autobiographical  sketch,  describes' 
a  play  on  the  subject  of  the 
Flying  Dutchman  —  to  let  him 
found  a  musical  work  on  this 
version.  The  outline  Wagner 
submitted  to  the  approval  of  the 
authorities  at  the  Grand  Op^ra. 
They  so  liked  the  sketch  that  they 
oifered  to  take  it  from  him  to  give 
to  another  composer  to  set — a 
favour  he  declined.  But,  as  hope 
after  hope  fell  through,  he  found 
himself  reduced  to  painful  straits 
to  procure  the  means  of  subsistence. 
*  It  was  well,*  he  observes,  *that 
my  opera*  {Riemi)  'was  finished, 
for  I  saw  myself  forced  for  a  time 
to  renounce  the  culture  of  art 
altogether.  I  must  make  for 
Schlesinger*  (editor  of  a  musical  pe- 
riodical) '  arrangements  for  every 
instrument  under  the  sun,  even 
the  comet  k  piston/  Vaudevilles 
were  given  him  to  turn  into  pot- 
paurris  for  theatrical  orchestras. 
The  winter  of  1840-41  he  notes 
as  the  climax  of  his  distress.  For 
Schlesinger's  paper,  the  Gazette 
Muficaie^  he  wrote  some  prose 
sketches  that  were  liked.  On^, 
'A  Pilgrimage  to  Beethoven  at 
Vienna,'  shows  he  could  see  a 
comic  side  in  his  own  misfortunes. 
The  conscience-stniggles  of  the 
penniless  young  enthusiast — who, 
to  raise  money  for  his  pious  ex- 
pedition to  the  home  of  the  great 
master,  must  sacrifice  his  self- 
respect,  and  write  galops  and  pot- 
pourris that  pay,  instead  of  sonatas 
that  don't — are  touched  with  some 
humour.  So  also  is  the  English 
millionaire  lion-hunter — then  a 
stock- figure  in  foreign  fiction, 
bearing  a  suspicious  resemblance 
to  the  American  of  modem  farce, 


with  his  thirty  millions  and  push- 
ing, interviewing  propensities. 
Both  characters  reappear  in  a 
second  sketch,  'The  End  of  a 
Musician  in  Paris,'  where  the 
straggling  misappreciated  artist 
dies  prematurely  in  his  misery. 
Happily  Wagner's  trials  were  tend- 
ing towards  a  less  tragical  t^^noud- 
menty  and  the  turn  of  the  tide 
even  then  was  not  far  off.  He 
had  withdrawn  from  Paris  to 
Meudon,  a  few  miles  ofE^  in  the 
spring  of  1841,  and  had  come  to 
despair  of  outward  success,  when 
there  came  to  him  the  glad  news 
that  Rienzi  had  been  accepted  by 
the  Dresden  authorities,  and  was 
there  in  due  time  to  be  pro- 
duced. Meanwhile,  his  artis- 
tic ambition  had  remained  un- 
alterable, his  high  artistic  fa- 
culty ready  to  seize  the  first  chance 
of  fresh  assertion  the  pressure  of 
circumstance  allowed.  He  deter- 
mined now  on  accepting  the  sum 
previously  offered  him  by  Habe- 
neck  for  leave  to  concoct  a  French 
libretto  on  the  lines  of  his  Dutch- 
mans  the  subject,  arranged  by 
Fouch^,  was  afterwards  set  to 
music  by  Dietsch.  Wagner  wished, 
however,  to  be  beforehand  with 
the  Grerman  version,  and  imme- 
diately set  to  work  on  his  music- 
drama.  For  this  purpose  he 
wanted  a  piano — a  luxury  of  late 
he  had  foregone.  To  proceed  in 
his  own  words:  'After  having 
broken  for  three-quarters  of  a  year 
with  all  musical  production,  I 
must  needs  try  and  get  myself 
back  into  a  musical  atmosphere. 
I  hired  a  piano.  After  it  had 
arrived  I  ran  up  and  down  in  a 
perfect  agony  of  spirit.  I  was 
afraid  I  was  going  to  find  out  I 
was  no  longer  a  musician.  I  be- 
gan with  the  sailors'  chorus  and 
the  spinning-song.  From  the  first 
all  went  as  if  on  wings,  and  I 
shouted  aloud  for  joy  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  I  was  a  musician 
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fltilL'  In  leyen  weeks  it  wae 
isompleted,  all  but  the  overtuie. 
His  thoughts  now  tamed  to  his 
own  coantrjy  and  in  April  1S42 
he  took  leave  of  Paris^nothingloth, 
and  airiyed  in  Dresden  to  super- 
intend the  lehearsal  of  his  openL 

The  libretto  of  Eienzi^  founded 
on  Bulwei's  novel,  is  full  of  dra- 
matic power.  The  Tribune  him- 
self is  a  noble  figurey  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  scenes  and 
characters  most  effectiva  In  the 
subordination  of  the  love  element 
Rtenzi  stands  alone  among  Wag- 
ner's dramas.  Adnano  and  Irene, 
the  Eomeo  and  Juliet  of  the  opera, 
shrink  into  insignificance,  and 
their  merely  personal  hopes  and 
fears  and  joys  and  griefs  seem 
trivial  beside  the  lofty  aims  and 
public  cares  of  the  patriot — '  last 
of  Eomans' — ^for  it  is  thus  that 
Wagner  conceives  his  hero.  The 
musical  setting,  though  very  ori- 
ginal in  parts,  forms  a  connecting 
link  between  the  style  he  created 
and  the  school  hedetested.  'Whilst 
writing  the  libretto,' he  tells  us, 
*•  I  thought  of  what  would  enable 
me  to  display  the  principal  forms 
of  grand  opera  with  all  possible 
splendour.'  Here  therefore  we 
find  the  arias,  duets,  trios,  choruses, 
and  ensembles  he  afterwards  avoid- 
ed more  and  more ;  also  a  canvas 
for  scenic  display  of  the  ordinary 
kind,  with  the  burning  of  the 
Capitol  and  burying  of  the  chief 
characters  in  its  ruins,  for  a  cli- 
max. The  music,  though  more 
unequal  than  in  any  other  opera 
of  Wagner's,  has  great  beauties 
which  have  never  been  contested^ 
and  which,  added  to  the  striking 
dramatic  effectiveness  of  the  whole, 
resulted,  on  the  occasion  of  its 
first  performance  at  Dresden,  Oc- 
tober 1842,  in  a  complete  success 
for  the  composer.  '  I,  the  lonely, 
forsaken,  homeless  man,' he  writes, 
'found  myself  suddenly  loved, 
admired — ^nay,  the  object  of  mar- 


vel to  many  ^  and  a  farther  sub- 
stantial proof  of  the  favour  won 
came  at  once  in  his  nomination 
to  the  post  of  Kapellmeister  in 
the  Saxon  capitaL 

Rienzif  wherever  performed,  has 
generally  been  popular.  It  is  the 
only  opera  of  Wagner's  that  has 
surmounted  the  prejudices  of  the 
French  and  won  approval  in 
Paris.  It  was  accepted  at  once 
by  the  Italians,  and  has  proved 
equally  attractive  here  ever  since 
Mr.  Carl  Rosa  in  1879  first  intro- 
duced us  to  this  *  novelty ' — then 
already  nearly  forty  years  old. 

Wagner  was  now  thirty,  and 
musician-in-chief  to  the  Saxon 
Court.  No  further  obstacles  could 
block  the  way  for  the  representa- 
tion of  The  Flying  Ihdchman^ 
which  was  accordiugly  brought 
out  at  Dresden  in  January  1843, 
three  months  after  the  triumph 
oi  Rienzi^Mt  with  opposite  results. 

The  public  had  admired  this 
first  work,  and  were  prepared  to 
admire  a  second  in  the  same  style. 
Their  expectations  were  set  at 
naught  by  the  presentation  of 
something  utterly  dissimilar,  as 
the  next  effort  proved  to  be.  In 
The  Flying  Dutchman  Wagner's 
intention  had  been  to  discard  the 
ordinary  operatic  forms  entirely, 
and  to  work  out  the  ideas  after- 
wards elaborated  into  the  system 
expounded  at  length  in  his  treatise, 
'  Opera  and  Drama ;'  and  although 
he  does  not  succeed  in  emancipat- 
ing himself  altogether,  the  novelty 
of  the  musical  plan  was  perplexing 
to  minds  and  ears  accustomed  to 
judge  of  an  opera  as  a  string  of 
agreeable  melodies  tied  together 
by  bits  of  recitative.  Here  was 
no  brilliant  spectacle^  either,  to 
carry  away  the  crowd.  Od  the 
occasion  of  the  first  performance 
the  title-rdle  was  indifferently 
performed,  and  the  fine  singing 
and  acting  of  Madame  Schroder 
Devrient  as  Senta,  alone,  Wagner 
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affirms,  saved  the  opera  from 
ntter  condemnation.  It  was  played 
twice  at  Berlin  shortly  after,  hut 
made  no  way  with  the  Prussians ; 
and  the  mortification  of  defeat 
was  the  deeper  as  it  came  at  the 
very  moment  when,  after  many 
and  trying  TicissitadeSi  the  vic- 
tory seemed  won. 

Crumbs  of  comfort  came  to  him, 
ho  weyer,from  unexpected  quarters. 
Spohr,  then  a  veteran  of  sixty,  and 
music  director  at  Cassel,  had  the 
new  opera  produced  there  with 
care  and  success,  and  wrote  the 
composer  a  letter  of  encourage- 
ment that  cheered  him  greatly,  as 
did  the  testimony  of  individuals 
— strangers  to  him  personally,  who 
had  been  impressed  by  the  per- 
formance at  Berlin.  It  was  a 
proof  that  those  existed  who  could 
appreciate  him,  and  he  now  solaced 
himself,  as  other  great  men 
similarly  situated  have  done,  with 
the  notion  that  he  wrote  for  ten 
or  twelve  persons  only.  Far,  there- 
fore, from  compromise  or  vacilla- 
tion, he  went  on  boldly  in  the  road 
he  had  traced  Ifor  himself,  and  for 
this  elect  of  ten  or  twelve  he  wrote 
Tannhduser, 

But,  as  George  Sand  replied 
when  Gustavo  Flaubert  spoke  of 
the  chosen  'ten  or  twelve'  for 
whom  he  wrote,  *  Those  ten  or 
twelve  persons  are  as  great  or 
greater  than  you  are.  You  have 
no  need  of  tiiem  to  be  yourself. 
We  write  therefore  for  everybody, 
for  all  that  need  to  be  initiated. 
If  we  are  not  understood,  we  re- 
sign ourselves  and  begin  again. 
If  we  are,  we  rejoice  and  proceed. 
There  lies  the  secret  of  our  per- 
severing work  and  our  love  of 
art.  What  is  art  without  souls  to 
receive  it?  A  rayless  sun  that 
would  give  life  to  nothing.' 

And  the  Fliegender  Hollander 
has  proved  not  unpopular  in  the 
bng-nm.  The  sailors'  songs,  the 
spinning  chorus,  and  the  drtunatic 


duet  for  Senta  and  the  Dutch- 
man are  striking  excellenota 
every  one  allows.  Even  those  who 
find  it  wearisome  in  parts  ex- 
perience from  the  whole  —  not 
least  among  Wagner's  operas-— 
that '  mysterious  fascination  that 
takes  hold  of  our  minds,'  which 
Schumann  notes  as  theircharacter- 
istic  force..  It  is  a  weird  sea-piece, 
a  wild  musical  picture,  the  direct 
inspiration  of  the  gray  JN^orth  Sea, 
the  desolate  coasts  that  inspired 
Heine's  wonderful  cycle  of  poems 
—of  which  Wagner's  work  seems 
a  dramatic  and  musical  equivalent. 

It  was  in  Paris  that  the  ro- 
mantic legend  of  TcainhdiMer—ih.t 
knight  and  master-singer  who  was 
beguiled  into  the  haunts  of  the 
pagan  goddess,  and  afterwards 
sought  on  earth  in  vain  for  the 
pardon  for  his  sin  that  was 
accorded  it  in  heaven — had  first 
fastened  itself  on  Wagner's  atten- 
tion. On  his  way  to  Dresden  be 
had  visited  the  picturesque  old 
castle  of  the  WartbuTg,  on  a 
height  in  the  forests  of  Thuringia 
— memorable  in  history  as  Uie 
residence  of  the  Landgraves  and 
Luther's  place  of  retreat,  in 
romance  as  the  traditionary  field 
of  competition  of  the  knightly 
singers.  Thus  it  figures  in 
Wagner's  work.  The  book  was 
finished  in  1843,  the  music  in  the 
course  of  the  next  year,  and  the 
first  performance  came  o£f  at 
Dresden  in  1845. 

Tannhdtiser  was  Wagner's  first 
drama  on  a  German  subject.  His 
preference  of  mythical  to  histori- 
cal themes  he  elevated  into  a 
principle  he  strictly  adhered  to. 
Tannhdiuer,  ihougli  in  part  alle- 
gorical, owes  its  dramatic  force  to 
the  human  interest  that  sustains 
the  fiction.  Drama,  music,  and 
the  manner  of  their  interweaving 
are  markedly  representative  of 
Wagner.  If  at  first  it  worked 
itself  into  favour  through  those 
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special  parts  "which  are  easily 
impressive  at  a  first  hearing — the 
overture,  thenowiather  hackneyed 
March,  the  chorns  of  pilgrims, 
the  tremendous  finale  to  Act  ii., 
and  Wolfram's  Hymn  to  the 
Evening  Star — which  prepared 
the  way  for  its  public  acceptance 
as  a  whole,  it  is  only  as  a  whole 
— regard  taken  to  the  novelty  in- 
herent in  the  conception  and 
its  execution — that  it  can  ade- 
quately be  judged.  But  like  all 
bold  innovators,  whose  rapid  in- 
tuitions anticipate  the  tardy  con- 
clusions of  other  people,  Wagner 
had  to  create  the  taste  for  the 
form  of  art  he  inaugurated,  and 
to  educate  his  public — a  matter  of 
time — and  the  first  representations 
of  Tannhduser  at  Dresden  added 
few  to  the  composer's  disciples. 
But  it  decided  his  position  as  a 
professed  pioneer  in  an  undis- 
covered operatic  country.  His 
ideas  were  much  too  new  to  take 
the  public  by  storm,  but  much  too 
important  not  to  provoke  fierce 
attack.  From  Tannhduser  dates 
the  rise  of  the  Wagner  controversy, 
which  rages  still,  and  once  raged  so 
loud  as  to  be  compared  to  the 
strife  of  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines. 
For  years  he  stood  almost  alone, 
and  to  hold  on  in  his  course  had 
to  steel  himself  against  an  amount 
of  abuse  and  ridicule  that  might 
have  hardened  a  more  genial  dis- 
position. He  held  on,  however, 
and  wrote  Lohengrin^  a  work  of 
equal  dimensions  with  Tannhduser, 
and  equally  far  removed  in  style 
from  the  opera  schools  of  an 
elderly  day — a  day,  be  it  recollect- 
ed, when  Meyerber's  Prophhte^ 
Etaile  du  Nord^  and  Africairue, 
(xounod's  Favst  and  Romeo  e  Giu- 
liettaj  Ambrose  Thomas'  Mignon, 
were  still  unborn  in  the  brains  of 
their  respective  composers.  Lohen- 
grin was  already  completed,  when 
in  1848  the  revolutionary  troubles 
came  to  complicate  the  situation. 


As  a  root  and  branch  reformer  in 
art,  rather  than  from  any  settled 
political  opinions,  Wagner  inclined 
to  a  general  sympathy  with  the 
insurrectionary  spirit  then  abroad, 
and.  King's  Kapellmeister  though 
he  was,  he  said  and  did  enough 
(and  veiy  little  was  needed)  to  be 
stamped  as  a  rebel,  and  to  find 
himself,  on  the  crushing  of  the 
movement  of  revolt  by  Prussian 
forces  in  1849,  obliged,  like 
hundreds  of  others,  to  fly  the 
country. 

It  was  a  heavy  blow ;  for  ten 
years  he  was  debiured  from  assist- 
ing in  the  stage  production  of  any 
of  his  operas,  which  must  be  left 
to  make  head  against  opposition 
as  they  might.  He  went  first  to 
Paris  for  a  short  while,  and  it 
was  there  that,  as  he  tells  us, '  HI, 
miserable,  and  despairing,  ad  I  sat 
brooding,  my  eye  fell  on  the  score 
of  my  Lohengrin^  already  quite 
forgotten  by  me.  I  felt  suddenly 
grieved  within  myself  that  this 
music  should  never  sound  from 
off  the  death-pale  paper.'  It 
occurred  to  him  to  send  it  to 
Liszt,  now  musical  director  at 
Weimar.  Their  acquaintance  was 
very  slight.  Ten  years  before  they 
had  met  in  Paris — Liszt  the  idol 
of  the  artistic  and  fashionable 
world;  Wagner  an  unknown 
straggler,  poor  as  Job  and  proud 
as  Lucifer  —  easy  fraternisation 
was  unlikely  to  ensue.  Since  then 
they  had  shaken  hands  on  more 
equal  terms  —  Liszt  had  heard 
Eienzi  and  Tannhduser,  and  re- 
cognised the  composer's  genius  at 
once ;  and  Wagner,  assisting  at  a 
rehea^rsal  of  the  latter  work  at 
Weimar,  had  perceived  with  de- 
light his  own  intentions  admir- 
ably refiected  in  Liszt's  reading. 
Here  was  a  glimmer  of  hope  for 
Lohengrin,  *Two  words  I  wrote 
to  him.  His  answer  was  the  news 
that  preparations  were  being  made 
for  the  performance  on  the  laigest 
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scale  that  tlie  limited  means  of 
Weimar  would  peimit/ 

Lohengrin  was  in  time  to  prove 
the  most  successful  of  all  Wagner's 
operas.  Although  to  tliis  day 
clashing  too  much  with  receiyed 
ideas  not  to  proToke  criticism  in 
parts,  an  adequate  performance  is 
all  that  is  needed  to  insure  its 
triumph  as  a  whola  It  soon  be- 
came a  favourite  in  Germany. 
Years  later  it  introduced  Wagner 
to  the  Italians,  and  roused  the 
excitable  Bolognese  audience  to 
a  frenzy  of  enti^usiasm.  Its  first 
performance  in  England,  at  Drury 
Lane,  1875,  made  the  composer 
and  his  fame  a  reality  in  this 
country,  where  its  popularity  is 
still  on  the  increase.  The  drama,  in- 
geniously compounded  by  Wagner 
from  old  legends  originally  un- 
connected, is  picturesque  and  well 
adapted  for  musical  illustration. 
The  extraordinary  dramatic  effect 
of  the  scene  in  Act  i.,  when  the 
suspense  of  the  fedsely-accused 
Elsaand  her  judges  is  ended  by  the 
appearance  oif  the  summoned  cham- 
pion and  deliverer  in  the  Knight 
of  the  Swan,  is  so  exciting  that  a 
composer  of  less  genius  could 
hardly  have  escaped  the  dangers 
of  an  anticlimax. 

The  beauties  of  the  music,  which, 
perhaps,  Wagner  never  surpassed, 
are  incontestably  of  the  highest 
order,  and  sustained  throughout. 
The  part  of  Elsa  has  become  a 
favourite  with  prime  donned  and 
in  spite  of  the  composer's  active 
antagonism  to  the  'star  system,' 
he  cannot  stay  the  vocal  gifts  of 
an  Albani,  the  peculiar  dramatic 
force  of  a  Nilsson,  from  investing 
the  opera  with  additional  charm. 

Wagner,  in  exile,  fixed  his  resi- 
dence at  Ziirich.  After  the  pro- 
duction oi  Lohengrin  at  Weimar 
in  1850,  fifteen  years  were  to 
elapse  before  a  new  opera  of  his 
was  put  upon  l(he  stage.  Mean- 
time,  his  energy,  though  the  old 


battles  were  not  yet  half  won,  was 
dreaming  of  new  worlds  to  con- 
quer. It  was  in  these  days  that 
he  laid  the  plan  of  The  Ring  of 
the  Nibelungeny  a  trilogy  with  an 
introductory  prelude,  Bheingold^ 
the  composition  of  which,  with 
intermissions  of  other  work,  occu- 
pied him  for  five-and- twenty  years. 
Now  that  this  opus  magnum  has 
been  put  on  the  stage  again 
and  again,  and  with  success,  it 
is  difficult  to  estimate  the  ex- 
traordinary spirit  of  enterprise, 
the  indomitable  pluck  and  art- 
constancy  of  one  who,  at  a  time 
for  him  of  dark  days,  few  friends, 
and  no  home,  worked  on  in  a 
way  that  promised  him  neither 
gold  nor  glory,  but  which  seemed 
to  him  the  best  and  highest  way. 

To  these  first  years  at  Zurich  be- 
long also  his  theoretical  writings, 
*  The  Music  of  the  Future '  (an 
epithet  flung  at  him  by  a  Cologne 
critic,  and  accepted  by  him  and 
his  patty)  and  *  Opera  and  Drama.' 
In  tiie  latter  he  systematiMS  his 
own  method — no  other  wDl  he 
tolerate.  For  himself  he  was 
right — no  otherwas  possible— and 
the  worth  of  his  theory  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  deduced  from 
original  inspirations — ^works  of 
great  beauty,  such  as  Lohengrin 
and  Tannhdueer^  not  an  artificial 
method,  after  which  he  set  him- 
self to  compose. 

Wagner's  lifelong  practical  and 
dogmatic  insistance  on  the  artistic 
impropriety  of  a  music-drama,  in 
which  the  drama  should  play  the 
part  of  a  mere  peg  to  hang  often 
most  inappropriate  melodies  upon, 
gave  an  incalculable  impetus  to  a 
move  already  going  on  in  the  right 
direction.  His  general  principles 
have  prevailed  over  criticism — ^not 
so  always  his  mode  of  application. 
The  model  opera,  the  joint  pro- 
duction, from  first  to  last,  of  per- 
fect poet  and  perfect  composer, 
has  yet    to    appear.      Wagner^s 
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libretti  are  foil  of  fine  poetical 
ideas  and  figures,  and  strikingly 
dramatic  combinations;  but  any 
one  who  desired  to  maintain  the 
supremacy  in  vocal  music  of  sound 
over  sense,  sense  of  verbal  diction, 
might  not  unfairly  point  to  the 
unmeaning  jingle  of  verses  Wag- 
ner sometimes  puts  into  the  mou& 
of  his  singers,  lines  whose  silliness 
fails  to  injure  the  effect  of  his 
beautiful  musical  setting. 

It  was  towards  this  time  that 
he  published  his  ferocious  pam- 
phlet against  the  Jews  in  general 
and  their  music  in  particular, 
which  could  not  but  heighten 
existing  prejudices  against  him; 
indeed  by  pugnacity  in  print, 
by  despotic  and  often  wild  mu8i% 
cal  criticism,  he  and  his  party  to 
the  last  day  kept  raising  fresh 
barricades  in  their  own  path  for 
them  to  demolish.  His  own 
writings,  apart  from  his  music,  fill 
nine  volumes,  and  the  Wagner 
literature  of  others  would  form 
a  large  library. 

From  his  solitude  and  work 
on  the  Emg  at  Ztirich  he  was 
called  away  to  London  in  the 
spring  of  1855,  by  an  engagement 
he  accepted  to  conduct  the  Phil- 
harmonic Concerts  of  that  season. 
As  a  composer  he  was  unknown 
to  the  English ;  his  reading  of  the 
works  he  had  to  conduct  was  not 
always  that  with  which  the  public 
were  familiar.  An  extract  or  two 
that  were  given  from  Lohengrin 
and  Tannhduser  sent  away  the 
audience  more  in  bewilderment 
than  delight.  It  is  related  that 
he  gave  dire  offence  by  often  con- 
ducting without  the  notes,  which 
his  familiarity  with  Beethoven's 
scores  made  easy  for  him.  Ap- 
prised that  this  was  held  by  the 
audience  to  be  a  slight  passed 
upon  them,  he  consented  next 
time  to  have  the  book  before  him, 
and  was  congratulated  on  the  con- 
sequent improvement  in  his  con- 


ducting of  the  Eroka  symi^onj. 
An  observer  proceeding  further  ta 
examine  the  volume  on  the  desk 
was  discomfited  to  find  Bosaini's 
Barber  of  Seville  /  The  anecdote 
is  significant,  at  all  events.  The 
diffusion  of  musical  culture  and 
improvement  of  musical  science 
among  us  since  have  removed  the 
worst  prejudices  of  narrowness 
and  ignorance.  England  is  the 
country,  next  to  Germany,  where 
Wagner  has  won  most  success. 
Every  one  of  his  operas  has  been 
performed,  and  not  one  has  ever 
failed  in  London.  But  he  had 
another  generation  yet  to  wait  for 
his  day  of  triumph.  His  depar- 
ture from  our  shores  in  1855  took 
place  without  regret  on  either  side. 
When  he  returned  in  1877  he  had 
to  defend  himself  i^inst  the  over- 
plus of  public  honours  and  at- 
tentions enthusiastic  worshippers 
were  ready  to  shower  upon  him. 
Two  days  after  his  death  a  concert 
of  the  same  Philharmonic  Society 
took  place.  The  orchestra  played 
the  Dead  Marehf  and  the  audience, 
with  one  accord,  rose,  and  remain- 
ed standing — a  spontaneous  tri- 
bute to  the  memory  of  the  once 
despised  Richard  Wagner. 

On  his  return  to  Ziirich  hh  be- 
gan a  new  opera  or  music  drama, 
Tristan  and  Isolde.  Thi^  com- 
pleted in  1859,  is  the  most  perfect 
illustration  of  his  theories,  and  by 
it  can,  we  think,  their  worth  as 
theories  be  fairly  tested.  In  1858 
he  varied  his  exile  by  a  visit 
to  Italy — Venice  in  particular 
charmed  him ;  but  even  less  than 
England  was  Italy,  where  all 
German  music  was  abhorred,  yet 
ripe  for  the  music  of  Wagner. 
To  Paris,  whither  in  spite  of  the 
adversities  he  has  ever  there  had 
to  encounter  from  gods  and  m^ n, 
he  seems  to  have  been  drawn  by 
some  ignie  fatuus,  he  for  the 
third  time  returned  in  1860,  as 
he  hoped  to  victory.    Extracts  of 
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biB  compositions  performed  at  the 
concerts  oi  the  Salle  Yentadoor 
had  been  praised  by  some  critics^ 
and  TamOuiuser  was  in  rehearsal 
at  the  Imperial  Opera.  Wagner's 
supporters,  though  includii^  such 
names  as  Th^phile  Gautier, 
Baudelaire,  and  Champfleury, 
were  units  in  the  face  of  a  strong 
set  against  him.  A  sharp  con- 
troversy in  the  papers,  in  which 
Wagner,  in  his  usual  aggressive 
spirit,  took  part — ^for  discretion  to 
him  was  co  wardice,prudence  mean- 
ness— gave  the  note  of  war,  and  in 
the  strife  of  personal  and  political 
antipathies  the  artistic  question 
was  virtually  lost  sight  oil  Tann- 
hduseTj  brought  out  at  the  Grand 
Op^ra  in  1861,  had  to  be  with- 
drawn after  three  representations, 
in  the  face  of  a  hostility  that 
would  not  even  allow  it  a  hear- 
ing. The  members  of  the  Jockey 
Club,  in  particular,  mustered  in 
full  force,  and  with  penny  whistles, 
trumpets,  and  cat-calls,  drowned 
the  siren  strains  of  Venus,  and 
the  best  efforts  of  the  knightly 
singers.  The  grievances  of  the 
club  were  twofold.  In  the  first 
place,  they  represented  the  Legiti- 
mist party,  and  the  opera,  as 
given  by  command  of  the  Em- 
peror, came  from  the  wrong 
camp.  Secondly,  it  was  known 
that  Wagner  had  refused  to  inter- 
polate a  ballet  in  the  second  act. 
An  opera  without  a  ballet  in  the 
second  act  was,  for  these  gentle- 
men, who  were  not  in  the  habit 
of  arriving  before  the  second  act, 
and  who  came  for  the  ballet 
alone,  a  dangerous  precedent, 
and  not  to  be  endured.  Thus 
his  worst  enemies  on  the  press, 
though  persuaded  that  the  con- 
demnation was  just,  had  to  record 
it  as  unjustly  passed  on  an  unheard 
work.  So  fell  Tanrikduier  in  Paris ; 
but  it  has  had  honourable  com- 
panions in  misfortune.  Was  not 
the   FreischiUz    there     literally 


hooted  off  the  stage  on  its  first 
performance  1  Had  not  the  Zath 
herflbt^  and  Don  Oiovanni  to  be 
guarded  against  a  similar  fate  by 
careful  'preparation'  for  the 
Parisian  palate,  involving  incredi* 
ble  mauiing  and  disfigurementi 
even  to  the  introduction  of  airs 
by  fashionable  pianists  of  the  day ! 

As  a  set  off  to  this  artistic  re- 
verse, there  came  to  Wagner  the 
joy  at  this  time  of  having  the  ban 
of  exile  finally  removed.  His 
operas  these  ten  years  had  slowly 
but  surely  been  making  their  way 
to  public  favour  all  over  Germany. 
His  return  was  followed  by  a  suc^ 
cessful  concert  tour,  extended  to 
Eussia,  where  his  reception  was 
highly  flattering,  and  it  seemed 
as  though  he  might  now  hope  for 
a  speedy  and  triumphant  repre- 
sentation of  his  Tristan  and 
Isolds,  Offers  for  its  production 
came  both  from  Carlsrube  and 
Vienna ;  but  in  each  case  he  had 
the  mortification  of  seeing  his  new 
work  put  into  preparation,  delayed, 
put  aside  and  finally  abandoned 
for  reasons  he  regarded  as  miser- 
ably insufficient :  the  singers  said 
their  parts  were  impossible ;  but 
Wagner,  like  Napoleon,  had  no 
such  word  in  his  (musical)  dic- 
tionary. 

This  repulse,  the  last  of  con- 
sequence he  was  ever  to  encounter, 
depressed  him  profoundly.  'It 
was  all  over  with  me,'  he  writes 
to  a  friend;  'every  effort  for 
my  success  had  miscarried;  the 
strangest,  almost  demoniacid  ill- 
fate  made  my  every  step  in  vain, 
and  I  was  resolved  to  withdraw 
into  retirement,  and  renounce  all 
artistic  enterprise  for  ever.'  At 
this  moment  a  message  of  life 
came  to  him  from  the  youthful 
King  of  Bavaria,  Louis  II.,  who 
had  just  ascended  the  throne,  a 
musical  enthusiast  and  passionate 
admirer  of  Tannhduser  and  Xo- 
hengrin.     He  now  summoned  the 
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composer  to  the  capital,  to  super- 
intend the  rehearsals  of  Trvttan 
and  Iisclde^  there  to  be  prodaced 
under  iax  better  auspices  than 
would  have  attended  it  in 
Vienna. 

To  Munich  Wagner  came  ac- 
cordingly, and  the  extraordinary 
feivoar  now  extended  to  him 
further  opened  distant  possibili- 
ties of  carrying  out  his  most  am- 
bitious schemes  connected  with  the 
Ring^  at  which  he  worked  with 
a  fresh  stimulus.  Tristan  and 
Isolde,  duly  perfonned  in  1865, 
was  receired  with  enthusiasm. 
If  it  has  not  always  been  equally 
fortunate  it  is  because  singers 
equld  to  such  arduous  roles  are 
not  always  forthcomiug.  Ade- 
quately given,  it  is  an  extraordi- 
narily impressive  work,  and  the 
sensation  it  created  in  the  audi- 
ence on  the  two  occasions  of  its 
performance  last  July  in  London 
was  great  and  genuine. 

For  two  years  Wagner,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  an  amount  of 
authority,  intoxicating  to  the 
fEUitastic  artist,  remained  in 
Munich,  whose  natives  are  in- 
debted to  him  for  not  a  little 
astonishment  The  King  gave 
him  a  villa  at  Stamberg,  and 
loaded  him  with  distinctions* 
The  infatuation  of  the  royal 
eccentric  for  Wagner's  music 
showed  itself  in  curious  ways. 
Midnight  performances  of  Lohen- 
grin had  to  be  given  with  only 
his  Majesty  to  look  on.  On  the 
battlements  of  the  castle  of  Ho- 
henschwangau,  in  the  Bavarian 
highlands,  says  one  Grerman 
writer,  bands  of  music  marched 
up  and  down  playing  Wagner's 
music,  whilst  Friuce  Taxis  was 
drawn  across  the  lake  in  a  skiff 
with  a  mechanical  swan,  and  re- 
cited passages  from  Lohengrin, 
the  King  beholding  the  scene  from 
an  upper  window.  Alone  with 
Wagner  and  the  prima  donna^ 


in  fancy  dress,  and  with  a 
page  to  scull,  he  must  row  out 
by  moonlight  on  the  lake,  and 
sing  love  duets  out  of  Trisian  and 
Isolde  with  the  lady.  It  is  re- 
lated that  the  latter,  forgetting 
to  preserve  the  distance  of  man- 
ner etiquette  demanded,  the  King 
pushed  her  into  the  water,  and 
Wagner  had  much  ado  to  fish  out 
Isolde  and  pacify  the  royal  Tris- 
tan. • 

More  serious  were  the  Court 
jealousies  and  petty  enmities  his 
position  excited,  and  which,  in- 
flamed by  his  reckless  indiscre- 
tions of  speech,  soon  brought  a 
hornets'  nest  about  his  ears,  and 
resulted  in  his  withdrawal  from 
Munich  and  Court  glories  in  1866 ; 
but  the  royal  patronage  he  had 
won  was  steadily  accorded  him 
till  the  end  of  his  life,  and  the 
firm  hold  his  operas  had  taken 
on  the  public  at  Munich  no  social 
squabbles  could  damage.  Here 
his  next  new  work,  the  Meister- 
einger,  was  first  brought  out  in 
1868,  and  carried  all  before  it  The 
public  were  now  in  some  degree 
familiarised  with  Wagner's  me- 
thod ;  and  this  opera,  whose  many 
attractive  qualities  are  universaUy 
recognised,  stepped  at  once  in- 
stead of  having  to  climb  into 
popular  favour. 

His  original  idea  in  the  Meis- 
tersingcTj  conceived  long  before, 
had  been  to  parody  in  the  per- 
sons of  the  pedant  bourgeois 
rhymesters  and  music-makef's  of 
Numberg  the  heroic  master- 
singers  of  the  WartbuTg,that  form 
the  subject  of  Tannhdvser.  But 
his  true  art  instincts  led  him  to 
make  the  burlesque  a  secondary 
feature,  and  to  show  us  in  the 
worthy  and  pathetic  figure  of 
Hans  Sachs  the  soul  of  a  true 
artist  in  a  shoemaker.  The  whole 
is  ingeniously  conceived,  pictur- 
esque^  like  all  Wagner's  works; 
written    in    a   lighter  vein,  the 
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hnmonr  not  heavier  than  the 
conditions  of  existence  of  German 
hnmonr  seem  to  require.  Walther, 
the  hero  and  poet-bom,  whose 
fortunes  illustiate  the  sure  tri- 
umph of  genius  in  the  end  oyer 
prejudice,  hostility,  and  dulness, 
is  one  of  Wagner's  happiest  in- 
spirations. 

He  had  taken  up  his  abode 
once  more  on  the  neutral  territoiy 
of  Switzerland,  and  in  seclusion  at 
Lucerne  proceeded  with  the  Ring, 
now  approaching  completion. 

Since  his  recent  triumphs  he 
had  become  a  personage  all  oyer 
Germany,  and  Ids  party,  both  in 
numbers  and  in  noise,  now  could 
holdtheirown  against  the  opposite. 
K  he  made  bitter  enemies,  he 
made  also  fanatical  friends ;  and 
though  their  furious  championship 
has  often  given  rise  to  &lse  and 
iigurious  impressions  of  their 
chief,  they  have  rendered  him 
substantial  aid  in  practical  ways. 
Towards  1870,  Tausig,  the  emi- 
nent pianist,  set  on  foot  certain 
active  measures  for  realising  the 
composer^s  original  design,  as  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Hueffer, '  for  the 
performance  of  the  Nibdungen  in 
a  theatre  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose, by  a  select  company  in  the 
manner  of  a  national  festival,  and 
before  an  audience  which  would 
be,  in  this  way,  like  the  artists 
themselves,  entirely  removed  from 
the  atmosphere  of  ordinary  thea- 
trical shows.' 

To  this  end  Wagner  societies 
were  formed  by  the  composer's 
admirers  in  numerous  important 
cities  both  in  and  out  of  Germany, 
and  the  funds  raised  enabled  the 
first  stone  of  the  building  to  be 
laid  on  May  22nd,  1872,  the 
fifty-ninth  anniversary  of  the 
composer's  birth.  Baireuth  in 
Korih  Bavaria,  the  chosen  spot, 
lies  remote  firom  the  din  and  strife 
of  capitals  in  the  broad  valley  of  the 
Main.  Here  Wagner,  almost  with- 


in sight  of  the  rising  walls  of  his  fes- 
tal theatie  on  the  hill,  built  himself 
a  house  which  he  made  his  home 
for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life. 
In  1870  he  had  contracted  a 
second  marriage  with  Cosima, 
daughter  of  Franz  Liszt.  '  Wahn- 
fried,'  his  villa,  standing  at  the 
end  of  the  wide,  well-built,  old- 
fashioned-looking  principal  street 
of  Baireuth,  is  not  a  palace,  nor 
in  externals  fantastic.  Here  he 
completed  his  Trilogy,  the  first 
festival  performance  of  which, 
opening  August  13th,  1876,  can 
never  be  foigotten  by  those  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  pre- 
sent. The  grandeur  of  the  under- 
taking was  in  modern  art  unique. 
Here  was  the  best  of  everything  in 
eveiy  department — an  orchestra 
of  over  a  hundred  and  twenty, 
led  by  Wilhelmj,  conducted  by 
Bichter;  the  first  German  singers 
of  the  day,  Matema,  Vogel,  and 
Memann  at  their  head;  scenery 
and  mechanical  effects  on  an  un- 
exampled scale,  carried  out  with 
the  utmost  perfection — this  in  a 
model  theatre,  under  the  com- 
poser's personal  direction,  the 
Emperor's  patronage,  and  before 
an  audience  composed  exclusively 
of  distinguished  artists  and  culti- 
vated amateurS)  which,  as  the 
fame  of  the  enterprise  spread 
abroad,  soon  counted  representa- 
tives from  all  civilised  nations. 

The  climax  of  his  career.  In- 
deed, it  is  hard  to  see  what  the 
most  soaring  ambition  could  fur- 
ther suggest.  The  £in^,  by  its 
unusual  length  and  extraordinary 
demands  on  the  scenic,  vocal,  and 
dramatic  resources  of  an  opera- 
house,  stands  apart  as  a  work  only 
to  be  satiafactorily  performed  under 
exceptional  circumstances.  Only 
the  rarest  perfection,  moreover, 
could  quite  reconcile  us  to  what 
are,  in  our  opinion,  the  three 
questionable  features  of  the  work. 
The  incredible  prolixity  of  parts 
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of  the  drama ;  the  prominence  of 
giants  and  dragons,  figures  too  gro- 
tesque on  the  stage  to  be  tolerated 
in  serious  drama ;  and  the  excess 
of  spectacle,  which  iJmost  forces 
away  attention  from  what  is  more 
worthy  of  it.  The  confident  pre- 
dictions of  some  critics,  however, 
that  the  Ring  would  never  travel 
beyond  its  mountain  home,  have 
been  falsified  by  its  successful 
performance  in  many  German  capi- 
tals, in  Brussels,  and  in  London. 
The  separate  parts  of  the  Trilogy 
are  complete  enough  dramatically 
to  be  singly  performed,  and  will 
be  given  from  time  to  time  for  the 
sake  of  the  music,  which  is  ill- 
represented  by  concert  extracts; 
although  the  love  song,  the  chorus 
and  ride  of  the  Amazons,  and  the 
Fire-music  in  the  Walkure,  the 
wood  symphony  in  Siegfried,  the 
hero's  song  and  duet  with  Brunn- 
hilde,  and  his  Farewell  and  Fune- 
ral March  in  Gbtterdammerung, 
have  found  and  kept  a  place  in 
concert  programmes. 

Those  who  visited  Wagner  in 
his  retreat  at  Baireuth  told  strange 
stories,  which  lost  nothiug  in  the 
teUing,  of  his  peculiar  habits. 
Like  Balzac,  he  found  costume  an 
aid  to  composition,  and  was  said 
sometimes  to  receive  guests  in  the 
mediae  vel  garb  he  used  to  don  when 
writing  Siegfried  or  the  Meiater- 
einger.  He  liked  to  vary  the  fur- 
niture of  his  apartments  and  cram 
them  with  curiosities.  But'  it  is 
easy  to  paraUel  these  vagaries  of 
Wagner's — perhaps  a  'last  in- 
firmity' of  lively  imaginations — 
with  the  queer  devices  to  which 
his  compeers  in  music  and  litera- 
ture have  had  recourse  to  stimulate 
their  fancy.  Gluck  composed  best 
out  of  doors  in  a  meadow  with 
his  piano  and  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne ;  Sacchini  with  his  pet  cats 
around  him;  Paesiello  in  bed; 
Sarti  in  a  dark  room ;  Meyerbeer 
during  a  thunderstorm ;  Auberon 


horseback  at  full  gallop;  whilst 
Adolphe  Adam  buried  himself 
under  an  eiderdown  quilt !  With 
Balzac,  the  need  to  hang  his  walls 
with  silk  and  lace  became  the 
tyranny  of  his  life  ;  he  preferred, 
said  his  friends,  to  go  without 
cofiee  and  soup  than  porcelain  and 
silver  plate,  and  thms  often  wanted 
for  needful  things  in  the  midst  of 
luxury.  Wagner  left  no  fortune. 
Like  Balzac,  whilst  he  lived  and 
romanced  he  was  beset  by  the 
craving  to  see,  in  the  realities 
about  him,  some  touch  of  the 
fantastic  world  in  which  such  an 
imaginative  artist  is  wont  to  live. 
The  petty  weaknesses  of  great 
men  are  always  relished  by  the 
vulgar,  eager  perhaps  to  seize  on 
some  link  between  these  heroes 
and  themselves.  If  the  composer 
of  Lohengrin,  the  Walkiire,  and 
the  Meistereinger  had  a  fancy  to 
array  himself  in  green  velvet,  and 
to  vary  the  colour  of  his  dressing- 
gown  according  to  the  character 
of  the  work  on  hand,  what  more 
harmless  outlet  could  he  have 
found  for  that  dash  of  madness 
which  seems  to  be  one  attribute 
of  great  wits)  It  is  otherwise 
with  certain  acts  of  his  life,  which 
appear  to  denote  a  strange  savagery 
of  disposition  and  absence  of  com- 
punction. It  is  possible  to  be 
too  good  a  hater.  His  attacks 
on  the  Jews,  •  on  composers 
whoee  music  did  not  happen  to 
please  him,  the  burlesque  he 
wrote  on  the  Siege  of  Paris  shortly 
after  the  event — these  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  excused  as  freaks  of  youth 
due  to  youthful  efiervescence. 
They  were  the  deliberate  outcome 
of  his  mature  age  and  judgment, 
and  would  suffice  to  show  that, 
great  man  and  great  musician 
though  he  was,  he  had  grave 
imperfections — a  colossal  arro- 
gance and  corresponding  cur- 
tailment of  human  sympathies — 
that  have  not  been  without  bane- 
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fdl  influenoe  on  hia  career  and  on 
hiB  works. 

The  next  year,  1877,  was 
marked  by  bis  visit  to  London, 
wbere  the  ^Wagner  Concerts/ 
nnder  bis  direction  at  the  Albert 
Hall,  were  an  interesting  feature 
of  ibe  musical  season.  It  was 
during  bis  stay  tbat  be  sat  for 
tbe  admirable  water-colour  like- 
ness painted  of  bim  by  Hubert 
Herkomer,  a  masterpiece  of  por- 
traiture of  wbicb  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  too  higbly. 

Wagner's  next  and  last  work, 
Parsifalj  based  on  the  Arthurian 
legend  of  the  Grail,  was  already 
then  in  progress.  Completed  at 
Palermo  during  tbe  winter  1879, 
spent,  as  bad  now  become  his 
custom,  in  Italy,  its  performance 
at  Baireuth  last  year  is  still  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  all  readers. 

The  allegorical  element,  a  secon- 
dary feature  in  Tannhduser  and 
Lohengrin,  is  overpowered  in 
Tristan  and  Isolde  by  tbe  intense 
realism  of  tbe  tragic  story.  It 
underlies  the  fable  of  tbe  Ring, 
wbere,  however,  we  lose  sight  of 
it  sometimes  in  the  variety  and  ^ 
direct  interest  of  tbe  action;  but 
it  is  supreme  in  Parsifal,  whose 
essentiallymystical  character  places 
it  by  itself  among  operas,  as  stands 
the  Passion  drama  of  Ammergau 
among  plays.  In  one  respect  the 
impression  created  was  identical. 
Wagner's  warmest  admirers  in 
this  country  disapproved  of  bis 
subject,  and  anticipated  that,  in 
representation,  it  must  jar  on 
their  feelings.  They  were  agree- 
ably surprised,  and  confessed  it. 
The  composer's  grave  and  rever- 
ential treatment  was  reflected  in 
the  manner  of  the  work's  execu- 
tion by  the  artists  and  the  mood 
of  the  listening  public  ;  aU  were 
felt  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
sanctity  of  the  subject.  Parsifal 
at  Baireuth  silenced  objections, 
though    to  transport  this  sacred 


drama  to  an  ordinary  theatie 
might  involve  as  many  objections 
as  the  production  of  the  Ammeigau 
play  in  New  York. 

The  excitement  and  exertion 
consequent  on  these  festival  re- 
presentations of  1882  left  Wagner 
somewhat  out  of  health.  Rest 
and  a  mild  climate  for  the  coming 
winter  were  again  recommended^ 
and  he  left,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  for  Italy.  He  came  to 
bis  favourite  Venice,  where  he 
rented  a  floor  in  the  Palazzo  Yen- 
dramin-CalergL 

'  He  leads  a  quiet  retired  life  in 
tbe  midst  of  his  family,'  writes 
bis  Italian  friend  Filippi.  *  Those 
who  wish  to  see  him  may  find 
bim  nearly  every  day  on  the 
Piazza  San  Marco,  between  four 
and  fivcj  taking  his  daily  walk, 
sometimes  alone  with  his  wife, 
sometimes  with  his  children. 
Often  he  sits  alone  on  one  of  tbe 
marble  steps  that  support  the 
Byzantine  columns  of  the  cathe- 
dral, meditating  or  resting  &om 
his  work.* 

Christmas  Eve,  Madame  Wag- 
ner's birthday,  was  celebrated  by 
tbe  interesting  private  perform- 
ance of  the  juvenile  symphony 
before  alluded  to,  composed  for 
tbe  Leipzig  concerts  at  the  outset 
of  his  career.  Kone  of  the  friends 
around  him  this  winter  felt  un- 
easiness on  his  account  But  he 
was  troubled  with  an  affection  of 
the  heart,  £rom  which  doctors  bad 
feared  a  sudden  catastrophe,  and 
be  himself  bad  a  presentiment  of 
bis  approaching  end.  Asked  why 
be  spoke  of  Parsifal  as  his  last 
work^  he  pnce  answered, '  Because 
I  am  going  to  die.'  The  infirmi- 
ties of  illness  and  old  age  he  was, 
happily,  .to  be  spared.  The  idea 
of  decay  is  one,  indeed,  it  is  bard 
to  associate  with  so  indomitable  a 
nature.  On  the  morning  of  Feb- 
ruary 13tb  be  bad  ordered  a  gon- 
dola, as  usual,  but  early  in  tbe 
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day  was  Reized  with  illness.    The  the  mausolenm  of  gray  granite  he 

doctor  was  sent  for ;  but  medical  had  erected  for  hinuself  in  his 

aid  oonld  avail  nothing,  and  in  a  gardens,  with  the  simple  inscrip- 

few  honrs  he  died,  surrounded  by  tion — *  My   last    lesting-plaoe — 

those  who  loved  him  welL  Eichard  Wagner.' 

He  was  buried  at  Wahnf  ried,  in  bertha  thoiias. 


YESTERDAY. 

'TwAS  but  a  brief  twelye  hours  ago ; 

The  flower  you  wore  can  scarce  be  feuled — 
The  damask  rose  that  blushed,  you  know. 
Among  your  dark  locks  brightly  braided 
(My  own  have  got  a  touch  of  gray, 
But  I  forgot  it  yesterday). 

Twelve  short  hours  back  (in  feict,  last  night), 

I  passed  with  you,  on  my  arm  leaning, 
Out  of  the  ballroom's  glare  and  light 
Into  the  cool  verandah,  screening 
Us  both  from  sight ;  your  gloved  hand  lay 
A  space  within  mine  yesterday. 

Just  for  the  time  'twas  not  unpleasant ; 

And  now — 'tis  gone  like  last  nighl^s  tapers. 
The  hand  which  then  clasped  yours  at  present 
Is  tying  tape  and  sealing  papers. 
The  face  o'er  parchments  frowns  to-day 
That  smiled  beside  yours  yesterday. 

Sie  transit  gloria  I  so  they  fade, 

The  magic  moments  we  have  known ; 
The  girls  we  loved,  the  friends  we  made, 
Living  or  dead,  from  us  are  gone ; 
And  nothing  left  us  but  a  gaze 
Cast  sadly  on  life's  yesterdays. 

Ah,  little  love  of  yesternight. 

There  beat  not  hearts  so  kind  and  true, 
Ko  eyes  (not  even  yours)  so  bright, 

As  those  in  vanished  hours  we  knew. 
The  earth  hath  no  such  maidens  to-day. 
No  lips  so  rosy?  no  laughter  so  gay. 
As  when  Plancus  was  Consul — ^yesterday. 

ABTHUB  DUnSON. 
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THE  FOREIGNERS. 

Bt  Elsanob  G.  Price,  author  of  '  A  Frbnoh 

*  Valbntina,'  bto. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  MORNING  WALK. 

Miss  Mowbray   called   her  ne- 
phew's wife  a  worldly  woman,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  she  was  right. 
Mrs.  Mowbray  had  been  brought 
np  by  parents  who  taught  her  to 
think  the  world's  opinion  every- 
thing, to  be  ambitious  for  herself 
and  her  family,  and  to  care  yeiy 
much  for   all   the  world's  good 
things,  and  a  good  deal  for  the 
money  that  buys  them.    Such  an 
education  must  have  its  results ; 
in  this  case  they  were  less  than 
might  have  been  expected.     She 
went  against  her  theories  at  the 
very  beginning  of  life,  by  return- 
ing George  Mowbray's  love  and 
maiiying  him  ;    a  man  of  good 
family,  it  is  true,  but  not  rich, 
and  never  likely  to  gain  distinc- 
tion of  any  sort.    A  woman  could 
not  live  with  him  and  be  veiy 
worldly  at  the  same  time,  unless 
she  was  hard  and  unloving,  which 
was  not  at  all  the  case  with  his 
wife.     All  his  children  too  loved 
him  so  much,  and  were  like  him 
in  their  different  ways.  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray's worldly  prudence  could  not 
work  disagreeably  in  such  an  at- 
mosphere as  this,  though  she  did 
plan  and  scheme  for  them  all  in 
her  own   mind,  and  sometimes 
felt  as  if  she  was  living  in  a  house 
full  of  children.      Aunt  Lucia, 
who  was  fond  of  talking  about 
the  disposal  of  her  property,  had 
hinted    several    times   that   she 
might  possibly  leave  it  to  Paul- 
ine.   The  girl  was  her  favourite 
in  the  family,  partly  because  she 
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liked  pretty  things,  and  partly 
because  she  believed  that  Pauline 
loved  her.  But  she  also  made  it 
understood  that  her  intentions 
depended  very  much  on  the  mar- 
riage Pauline  might  make.  Mrs. 
Mowbray  kept  all  these  hints  to 
herself;  she  did  not  wish  to  raise  a 
family  storm.  But  Pauline  heard 
something  of  the  same  kind  from 
Aunt  Lucia  herself,  and  did  not 
altogether  dislike  the  idea  of 
being  her  heiress,  and  providing 
generously  for  all  her  brothers 
and  sisters. 

Since  they  had  been  in  France, 
and  especially  at  Maul6vrier,  new 
possibilities  had  been  crowding 
into  Mrs.  Mowbray's  mind.  It 
was  all  very  well  for  George  to 
laugh;  but  she  believed  that 
Frenchmen  were  human  beings, 
and  sometimes  did  marry  for  love. 
Pauline's  absorbing  interest  in 
the  young  Marquis  was  not  any 
plainer  than  his  admiration  for 
her.  Mrs.  Mowbray  hardly  knew 
what  to  think  of  it,  and  could 
not  feel  her  husband's  calm  se- 
curity. 

Pauline  found  that  days  at  Mau- 
Idvrier  had  a  way  of  flying ;  some 
people  might  have  said  it  was 
because  of  their  monotony.  As  a 
rule,  nobody  in  the  house  saw  the 
Marquise  before  eleven  o'clock. 
She  was  up  at  six,  went  to  mass, 
and  then  visited  her  hospital,  her 
poor  people  in  the  village,  and 
her  farm-bmldings.  Mr.  Mow- 
bray used  to  knock  at  Pauline's 
door  about  half-past  eight,  and 
he  and  she  generally  went  off  for 
a  walk,  which  was  deli{?htful  in 
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the  Bnmmer  morning.  Now  and 
then  it  happened  that  Gerard 
joined  them  or  met  them  in  the 
park  on  their  return.  Panctually 
at  eleven  the  hreakfast-hell  rang, 
and  Madame  de  Maul^vrier  wait- 
ed for  nobody.  After  breakfast 
the  ladies  sat  and  worked  in  the 
salon  for  an  hour  or  two,  during 
which  time  the  post  generally 
came,  and  there  were  letters  and 
newspapers  to  be  read.  The  gen- 
tlemen were  supposed  to  spend 
this  time  in  the  salon,  but  Victor 
escaped  as  soon  as  possible  to  his 
cigar.  Mr.  Mowbray  talked  and 
entertained  his  hostess  as  she 
sat  working  diligently.  Gerard 
lounged  about,  or  sometimes 
brought  in  great  books  of  prints 
from  the  library,  and  showed 
them  to  Pauline  on  a  table  in  the 
fftrtbest  window. 

Between  one  and  two,  no  mat- 
ter how  hot  it  was,  the  hardy 
Marquise  put  on  a  shady  hat  and 
went  out  to  walk  about  her  farm. 
Mr.  Mowbray  loyally  followed 
her.  Mrs.  Mowbray  went  to  her 
own  room  to  write  letters.  Paul- 
ine sometimes  joined  her  father 
and  the  Marquise,  but  oftener 
her  mother.  G6rard  used  to  stand 
lingering  in  the  hall,  and  look 
after  her  as  she  walked  slowly 
up-stairs,  but  she  did  not  dare  to 
answer  those  wistful  looks  by 
staying  in  the  salon. 

Later  in  the  afbemoon  they 
often  went  out  for  a  drive ;  some- 
times only  the  ladies  and  Mr. 
Mowbray.  Or,  if  he  stayed  at 
home  fascinated  by  some  new  dis- 
covery in  the  library,  one  of  the 
young  men  would  take  his  place 
in  the  carriage. 

Dinner  was  at  half-past  six. 
After  that  they  often  strolled 
about  in  the  park  and  garden,  or 
sat  on  the  terrace.  When  it  was 
dark  they  went  into  the  high 
gloomy  salon  again,  where  tide 
Marquise  once  more  sat  down  to 


her  knitting  or  needlework.  But 
the  pleasantest  evenings  were  those 
when  she  gave  herself  and  her 
guests  her  one  amusement — music. 
Sometimes  she  would  play  Mo- 
zart or  Beethoven,  or  more  old- 
fashioned  music  still;  sometimes 
she  would  accompany  Gerard 
while  he  sang.  Pauline  used  to 
like  to  sit  where  she  could  watch 
them  at  the  piano ;  his  dark  gentle 
face  leaning  over  close  to  his  mo- 
therms  shoulder,  while  she  smiled 
with  a  happy  sweetness  that  only 
his  songs  could  bring  to  life  in 
her  face. 

The  very  calm  of  these  days 
made  them  more  dangerous ; 
there  was  no  excitement  in  them, 
only  a  charm  that  went  on  deep- 
ening. 

One  day,  when  Pauline  and 
her  father  were  starting  for  their 
usua)  morning  walk,  Gerard  over- 
took them  in  the  avenue,  and 
carried  them  off  by  a  ^short  cut 
into  green  woodland  paths,  where 
long  grass  grew  under  the  tall 
trees,  and  they -had  to  step  care- 
fully and  think  of  possible  vipers. 
Then  they  descended  into  a  lane 
full  of  stones,  between  high  banks, 
where  fern  and  wild  flowers  grew. 
Mr.  Mowbray,  who  knew  a  little 
of  botany  as  well  as  of  everything 
else,  was  delighted  to  find  some 
rare  orchids  among  these  flowers. 
Gerard  climbed  up  the  bank, 
ready  and  eager  to  help  him. 

*  Well  done,  my  friend,'  said 
Mr.  Mowbray.  ^You  are  as  ac- 
tive as  an  Englishman.* 

*  I  must  take  that  as  a  compli-  . 
ment  from  you,  monsieur/  said 
Gerard  resignedly.  After  a  mo- 
ment he  went  on,  '  I  suppose  our 
life  strikes  you — mademoiselle  and 
yourself— as  very  different  from 
anything  English.  But  what  is 
this  great  difference  V 

'  Come  to  England  and  we  will 
show  you,'  said  Mr.  Mowbray. 
'  Ah,  I  wish  I  could  think  that 
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was  possible!  But  I  hope  yon 
are  a  little  prejudiced;  and  yet 
yon  are  right  This  sort  of  life  is 
miserable.' 

'  To  me  it  seems  charming/  said 
Pauline. 

'You  make  it  charming;  but 
let  me  complain  for  two  minutes. 
I  want  you  and  Mr.  Mowbray  to 
confess  that  I  am  an  unfortunate 
fellow.     Will  you  listen  V 

*  Growl  away ;  not  a  bad  plan 
for  getting  rid  of  the  cobwebs/ 
said  Pauline's  father. 

She  herself  only  smiled  her  an- 
swer. Gerard  was  encouraged, 
and  plunged  into  a  list  of  his 
grievances.  He  certainly  was  in 
a  complaining  mood  that  morn- 
ing. His  sorrows  were  many, 
fix)m  being  his  mother's  eldest 
son,  and  being  kept  always  at 
home  while  his  brothers  went  to 
college  and  had  their  profession, 
to  the  terrible  injury  of  not  baring 
been  aUowed  to  fight  the  Ger- 
mans, to  the  life  he  led  now — a 
mere  useless  dilettante,  while 
other  men  were  doing  their  work 
— to  the  poverty  which  crippled 
him,  and  led  to  what  he  described 
as  '  endless  complications.' 

PauUne  felt  as  if  she  could 
have  said  a  great  deal  to  him  in 
answer  to  all  this.  She  would 
have  preached  a  more  effective 
sermon  than  Mr.  Mowbray,  who 
was  advising  the  young  man  to 
set  himself  some  definite  work — 
to  write  a  book,  to  cut  down 
trees,  to  dig  in  the  garden. 

'Long  fellows  like  you  are  al- 
ways lazy,'  said  Mr.  Mowbray; 
*  I  was  just  as  bad  myself  before 
I  married.  By  the  bye,  you  will 
probably  marry  one  of  these  days, 
and  that  will  give  you  something 
to  think  about.  Or  perhaps  your 
mother  will  prefer  your  not  marry- 
ing. It  might  m&ke  the  compli- 
cations worse,  certainly.' 

Gerard  made  no  answer.  He 
was  flushed;  but  the    sun    was 


high  by  this  time,  and  he  was 
not  much  used  to  walking.  Paul- 
ine was  glad  that  just  then  they 
reached  the  end  of  the  stony  lane, 
and  turned  into  a  more  frequented 
road.  Opposite  them,  a  wild  un- 
kept  avenue  of  dark  firs  led  up  to 
a  pair  of  high  gates  between  pil- 
lars covered  with  ivy. 

'What  has  brought  us  heref 
said  Gerard,  stopping  suddenly. 
'  I  did  not  mean  to  come  so  far.' 

*  So  much  the  better ;  the  walk 
will  do  us  all  good/  said  Mr. 
Mowbray.  '  What  is  this  place  ? 
It  looks  lather  dismal.' 

'  I  meant  to  show  it  to  you  one 
day ;  but  it  is  too  far  for  made- 
moiselle .  However,  as  we  are  here, 
it  is  Monsieur  de  Brye's  house, 
the  Maison  Blanche.' 

At  the  name  Pauline  could  not 
help  shivering;  it  seemed  as  if 
something  more  than  chance  had 
brought  them  here. 

Mr.  Mowbray  was  much  inter- 
ested in  the  Maison  Blanche,  and 
did  not  notice  that  his  companions 
became  rather  silent  as  they  walk- 
ed up  the  avenue.  A  dog  barked 
furiously  when  the  gate  was  open- 
ed; an  old  woman  popped  her 
head  out  at  a  window,  but  seeing 
M.  de  Maul^vrier,  nodded  and 
drew  it  in  again. 

On  each  side  of  the  court,  oppo- 
site each  other,  there  were  two 
long  low  white  houses.  In  the 
middle  there  was  a  plantation  of 
young  firs,  and  at  the  end  facing 
the  gate  some  rough  steps  led  up 
into  a  green  raised  place,  also 
planted  with  firs,  and  fenced  in 
with  the  remains  of  old  blackened 
walls,  half-covered  now  with  ivy. 
This  was  the  site  of  the  chateau 
that  had  been  set  alight  by  its 
master  in  the  Revolution. 

They  wandered  round  the. old 
defences,  and  Gerard  told  them 
what  a  grand  house  it  had  been. 
In  Iiouis  XV.'s  time,  the  Comte 
de  Brye    had    pulled  down  his 
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feudal  castle,  and  had  made  a 
splendid  boildisg  of  white  stone. 
Every  one  in  the  country  called 
it  the  Mabon  Blanche,  and  this 
name  had  gradually  come  to  be- 
long to  it,  lingering  on  after  those 
white  walls  had  crumbled  down, 
and  the  inlaid  floors  and  painted 
ceilings  had  blazed,  and  the 
family,  finding  their  way  back  at 
last  to  the  old  place,  had  estab- 
lished themselves  and  their  ser- 
vants in  the  two  half -ruined 
pavilions  on  each  side  of  the  great 
court.  It  was  sad  to  walk  about 
under  the  sighing  firs,  among  the 
brambles  that  now  grew  tangling 
round  those  blocks  of  fire- worn 
stone.  Mr.  Mowbray  was  eager 
to  make  out  the  plan  of  the  build- 
ing. He  went  clambering  down 
by  what  was  once  the  lower  story 
of  a  turret,  leaving  the  two  young 
people  standing  above  in  the 
shade. 

'  I  don't  think  I  should  like  to 
live  here,'  said  Pauline.  *  There 
must  be  ghosts.' 

*  Certainly.  There  is  a  lady 
who  shot  her  husband  because  he 
would  not  let  her  have  her  own 
way.  She  wanders  about  here  in 
the  winter  nights,  and  cries  very 
sadly.  Then  an  old  Seigneur  de 
Brye  has  his  hunting-meet  in  the 
court  there.  He  and  his  men  and 
dogs  go  hunting  all  round  the 
country.  On  certain  nights  they 
pass  through  the  park  at  Maul6- 
vrier.  Many  of  our  peasants  have 
heard  the  wild  notes  of  the  horn, 
the  gallop  of  the  horses,  and  the 
baying  of  the  dogs.  You  believe 
me,  mademoiselle  f 

^  One  learns  to  believe  anything 
in  a  country  like  this,'  said  Pauline. 

'Ah, yes  1  we  have  some  mys- 
tery left  to  us.  You  in  England 
have  everything  explained  and 
proved  scientifically,  even  to  your 
religion  itself.  You  have  no 
dreams,  no  superstitions.  You 
are  a  sensible  people,  without  any 


romance.    Well,  perhaps  you  aie 
all  the  happier  for  it' 

*  I  don't  know.  I  don't  think 
we  are  all  so  very  sezisible,'  said 
Pauline,  looking  up  at  him  and 
smiling.  '  In  some  things,  surely, 
you  are  more  matter  of  fact  than 
we  are.' 

These  young  people  were  fond 
of  talking  about  the  differences 
between  their  nations,  and  certain- 
ly managed  to  find  a  good  deal  of 
harmony  in  the  contrast.  Gerard 
argued  eagerly,  but  with  an  evi- 
dent wish  to  be  contradicted. 
Pauline,  much  as  she  admired 
Prance,  stood  up  stoutly  for  her 
own  country.  When  she  thought 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Brye,  on  whose 
ground  they  were  standing,  it  was 
with  a  real  thrill  of  pity.  Cer- 
tainly England  had  the  best  of  it 
there.  An  Englishman — if  he 
was  worth  anything,  at  least — 
having  engaged  himself  to  one 
girl,  would  hardly  find  this  per- 
fect satisfsMstion  in  the  society  of 
another. 

A  strange  man,  whom  it  was 
hard  to  meet  on  his  own  ground, 
the  thin  ice  of  a  poet's  friendship ! 
To  forget  and  efface  oneself  to  be 
natural  and  brave — ^that  was  the 
only  way  to  walk  in  safety. 

Pauline  tried  honestly  for  this, 
and  on  the  whole  succeeded  very 
well.  As  long  as  she  was  with 
Gerard,  there  was  no  difficulty; 
only  when  she  was  alone,  the 
girl's  heart  rebelled  and  revenged 
itself  a  little.  But  after  all,  the 
pleasure  was  worth  the  pain. 

When  Mr.  Mowbray  came  back 
from  his  researches,  and  saw  them 
standing  together  in  the  shade 
of  the  fir-trees,  Pauline  smiling, 
Gerard  talking  in  a  low  voice, 
completely  engrossed  in  her  and 
her  smiles,  an  instant's  self- 
reproach  crossed  his  happy  irr^ 
sponsible  mind.  Mrs.  Mowbray 
hiad  given  him  such  lectures,  such 
warnings,  about  taking  care  of 
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Pauline  in  this  strange  land,  and 
now  he  had  gone  away  and  left 
her  for  at  least  ten  minutes  tete- 
ji-t^te  with  a  young  Frenchman. 
But  he  soon  reassured  himselfl 
He  knew  the  world,  as  he  had 
often  told  his  wife,  better  than 
she  did  ;  he  stuck  to  his  opinion 
that  any  entanglement  with  Ge- 
rard was  impossible.  This  French- 
man, he  felt  sure,  was  like  other 
Frenchmen,  only  even  more  dutiful 
than  most  of  them,  and  therefore 
even  more  likely  to  make  his  mo- 
ther's choice  his  own.  And  as  to 
Madame  de  Maulevrier,  whatever 
compliments  she  might  pay  to 
Pauline's  mother,  was  it  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility  that  she 
should  offer  her  son,  the  head  of 
the  house,  to  a  girl  of  a  different 
nation  and  a  despised  religion? 
No,  the  idea  was  absurd,  and  only 
worthy  of  an  Englishwoman. 

*  Of  course  the  fellow  admires 
her — tremendously — but  as  a  pic- 
ture, and  an  intelligent  girl  to 
talk  to,'  thought  Mr.  Mowbray  as 
he  came  up  to  them.  *  Well/  he 
asked,  *  what  have  you  been  talk- 
ing about  1* 

'M.  de  Maulevrier  has  been 
telling  me  ghost-stories,'  Pauline 
answered  serenely. 

'They  are  all  thrown  away. 
MademoiseUe  Mowbray  does  not 
believe  in  ghosts/  said  Gerard. 

Pauline  could  not  remember 
that  she  had  told  him  so. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

DRBAMS. 

Pauline  had  every  chance  of 
dreaming  her  dream  out,  at  least 
as  far  as  the  chateau  and  its 
mistress  were  concerned. 

There  was  a  curious  old  town 
twenty  miles  off,  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  Tourlyon,  noted  for 
its  early  fortifications,  and  other 


things  which  interested  anti- 
quaries. Mr.  Mowbray  and  G^ 
rard  made  a  plan  for  spending  a 
few  days  at  this  town,  to  explore 
it  and  the  country  round  it,  while 
the  ladies  stayed  at  Maulevrier. 
Mr.  Mowbray  was  bpld  enough 
to  suggest  taking  Pauline  with 
him,  but  his  wife  would  not 
listen  to  this  for  a  moment.  She 
was  capable  of  looking  at  all  sides 
of  a  thing,  and  she  neither  wished 
to  scandalise  Madame  de  Maal6- 
vrier,  nor  to  throw  Pauline  too 
much  in  Gerard's  way.  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray was  not  too  sure  of  her  own 
wishes,  or  of  what  would  be  good 
for  her  child.  So  Pauline  was  left 
with  the  elder  ladies,  and  a  very 
quiet  little  party  they  were.  Victor 
also  was  away ;  he  had  gone  back 
for  a  few  days  to  Tourlyon,  to  be 
present  at  some  fete  given  by 
L6on's  regiment.  Mrs.  Mowbray 
and  Pauline  were  not  sorry  when 
he  went:  they  did  not  care  for 
his  formal  manners  and  cool  cyni- 
cal air. 

The  clockwork  existence  went 
on  with  more  monotony  than  ever, 
only  broken  by  one  or  two  visits 
from  the  Cur^,  and  these  were  not 
entertaining.  He  and  the  Mar- 
quise were  hindered  by  politeness 
from  talking  of  their  usual  sub- 
jects—  family  affairs  and  the 
Church :  but  besides  this,  the  Guii 
did  not  like  English  people,  and 
disapproved  of  Gerard's  fancy  for 
these  particular  ones.  He  was  not 
to  be  won  by  the  girl's  beauty  or 
her  mother's  pleasant  looks;  he 
was  grave  and  distant,  watching 
the  intruders  with  a  little  sus- 
picious fear. 

Mrs.  Mowbray,  who  had  many 
anxieties,  and  wanted  amusing, 
and  was  getting  tired  of  this 
household  and  its  stiff  ways, 
thought  perhaps  the  Curb's  visits 
were  better  than  nothing:  but 
Pauline  preferred  the  days  when 
he  did  not  come. 
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In  the  long,  stiU,  sonny  hours 
afae  wandered  about  the  precincts 
of  the  ch&teau,  sometimes  ex- 
changing a  smile  and  a  few  words 
with  the  servants  or  work-people 
who  crossed  her  path,  and  to  all 
of  whom  she  was  an  object  of 
deep  interest,  but  oftener  quite 
alone  and  silent  through  those 
sweet,  sad,  endless  days.  Madame 
de  Maul^vrier  had  lent  her  the 
life  of  the  saintly  Duchesse  de 
DoudeauviUe.  She  would  go  out 
with  the  book  in  her  hand,  and 
presently  sit  down  in  some  comer 
of  the  garden  and  read  half  a  page ; 
but  then  her  eyes  would  be  Hfbed, 
and  the  open  book  would  lie 
neglected  on  her  knee,  and  she 
would  sit  gazing  at  the  old  tower- 
ing ch&teau  with  its  sharp  lights 
and  shadows  and  rugged  too& 
breaking  the  blue  sky,  thinking, 

'  Ah,  thinking  ?  nav, 
But  rather  dreaming  all  thought  away.' 

When  Pauline  was  not  in  the 
garden,  she  had  a  favourite  place 
indoors,  where  she  found  that  in 
Gerard's  absence  nobody  ever  dis- 
turbed her.  It  was  a  large  old 
sofa  in  the  recess  of  a  window,  at 
the  far  end  of  the  library.  Not 
that  the  books  were  much  attrac- 
tion to  Pauline ;  but  she  had  often 
found  her  father  here  with  Gerard 
talking  to  him,  showing  him  books, 
or  arguing  on  some  pet  subject. 
The  comer  seemed  haanted  by 
clever  expressive  faces  and  friendly 
voices.  Pauline  as  she  sat  there 
alone  could  almost  see  the  tall 
slight  figure  standing  in  the  win- 
dow, the  mouth  and  eyes  smiling 
as  he  talked  to  her  father,  too 
often  looking  at  her  all  the  time. 

But  this  window  had  other  at- 
tn^ctions  of  its  own :  a  pretty 
homelike  view  with  some  life  in 
it.  No  stem  courtyards  and  gates, 
clipped  alleys  and  formal  terraces, 
which  even  a  person  in  love  with 
the  ch&teau  might  find  wearisome 


in  time;  but  looking  out  from 
this  commanding  point  oversofUy 
clustering  tree-tops,  millions  of 
tender  lune-leaves  and  .blossoms 
just  coming  out,  oyer  which  the 
wind  passed  with  a  gentle  rustle, 
taking  and  scattering  their  deli- 
cate scent ;  then  down  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  park,  where  a 
few  cows  were  feeding,  where  the 
rush-bordered  ponds,  home  of  the 
troublesome  ducks,  reflected  every 
tint  of  the  sky,  and  not  far  beyond 
the  thatched  gable  of  a  farmhouse 
peeped  out  ^m  its  shelter  of 
trees.  Jacques  and  Marie  Mingot, 
with  their  little  girl  in  her  round 
cap,  might  often  be  seen  trudging 
past  the  ponds  on  their  way  to 
ch&teau  or  village.  It  was  like  a 
glimpse  of  the  outside  world  to 
see  them  going  about  their  busi- 
ness, and  perhaps  coming  back 
laden  with  a  long  loaf  from  La 
Baleine,  the  fat  woman  who  lived 
near  the  church. 

One  day  at  breakfast  Madame 
de  Maulevrier  expressed  a  wish 
to  show  Mrs.  Mowbray  a  cow  she 
had  just  bought.  Mrs.  Mowbray, 
whose  practical  knowledge  in- 
cluded a  few  ideas  about  cows, 
was  of  course  delighted.  They 
went  into  the  salon,  still  talking 
about  cows,  and  all  three  sat 
down  to  their  needlework.  Paul- 
ine agreed  with  the  young  men 
in  thinking  this  the  most  tiresome 
hour  of  the  day,  and  was  always 
glad  when  the  post  came,  which  it 
did  to-day  a  good  deal  later  than 
usual.  One  o'clock  was  past  when 
Michel  brought  in  the  letters. 
Mrs.  Mowbray  had  two,  one  firom 
her  husband,  which  she  read  smil- 
ing and  gave  at  once  to  Pauline. 
Mr.  Mowbray  wrote  in  brilliant 
spirits :  he  had  seen  a  great  deal 
that  interested  him  deeply,  and 
had  been  introduced  to  some  most 
charming  people.  *  I  suppose  you 
and  PoUy  would  not  object  to 
another  invitation,'  he  wrote,  '  es- 
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pecially  if  it  is  to  meet  a  prince. 
Onr  friend  M.  de  M.  will  settle 
all  that,  however.' 

The  Marquise,  meanwhile^  was 
reading  a  letter  firom  Gerard,  with 
a  clonded  brow  and  one  or  two 
exclamations.  *  What  nonsense  ! 
what  impossibility  I  I,  who  have 
not  left  home  for  years!'  But 
when  she  had  done  she  looked 
across  at  Pauline  with  a  sudden 
smile. 

*  Voyons  !*  she  said,  tapping 
the  letter  with  her  finger.  •  My 
old  friend  M.  de  Coigny  is  to  be 
honoured  with  a  visit  from  the 
Prince  of  Catalonia.  Gerard  tells 
me  we  shall  be  asked  to  meet  his 
Boyal  Highness,  and  our  English 
guests  too.  M.  de  Coigny  has 
beenintroduced  to  Monsieur  Mow- 
bray,  and  is  as  much  struck  as 
other  people  have  been — pardon, 
madame.  There  will  be  a  large 
party;  it  may  amuse  mademoi- 
selle ;  as  to  myself,  I  never  leave 
home  now.' 

She  looked  questioningly  at 
Mrs.  Mowbray,  who  till  she  spoke 
had  been  busy  with  her  own 
letter,  an  English  one,  long  and 
crossed  :  something  in  it  worried 
her  a  little,  as  Pauline  saw  at  once. 
Neither  of  them  responded  very 
brightly  to  Madame  de  Mau- 
Mvrier's  announcement.  Mrs. 
Mowbray  thanked  her  cordially, 
but  said  that  in  her  opinion  it  was 
quite  time  for  them  to  be  going 
on  their  way.  Of  course,  how- 
ever, she  must  consult  her  hus- 
band before  giving  a  positive 
answer.  No  doubt  this  would  be 
a  wonderful  new  experience  for 
Patdine.  '  I  have  had  almost  too 
many  new  experiences,'  thought 
the  poor  girl,  but  she  only  smiled 
rather  faintly. 

'  Of  course,  madame,  she  would 
find  herself  in  fairyland,  and  learn 
a  little  history  too,'  said  the  Mar- 
quise. '  I  would  not  take  every 
young  girl  to  the  Gh&teau  de  Bois- 


carr^  they  are  almost  too  old- 
fashioned ;  but  a  young  girl  of 
Mademoiselle  Pauline's  discretion, 
that  is  quite  another  thing.  In 
the  mean  while  shall  we  visit  my 
cowP 

Mrs.  Mowbray  was  quite  ready. 
Being  a  moment  alone  with  Paul- 
ine, she  gave  her  the  English 
letter. 

'From  Aunt  Lucia,'  she  said. 
'  Eead  it  carefully ;  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  we  ought 
to  go  home  at  once.  Don't  come 
out,  the  sun  is  too  hot  for  you. 
Where  shall  I  find  you  when  we 
come  in  V 

'  In  the  library ;  it  is  so  cool 
there.  Mother,  is  anything  wrong 
at  homef 

*  Nobody  is  ilL  I  don't  quite 
know  what  to  make  of  it — you 
will  see.  I  think  we  ought  to  go 
home.' 

'  So  do  I !'  said  Pauline,  with  a 
sigh. 

Her  mother  gave  her  a  quick 
glance,  but  had  not  time  to  speak, 
for  Madame  de  MaulSvrier  came 
back  with  her  hat  on. 

Pauline  escaped  to  her  sofa  in 
the  library-window,  and  read  Aunt 
Lucia's  letter,  crouched  in  one  of 
its  soft  old  leather  corners.  It 
was,  as  usual,  a  pleasant  disjointed 
letter,  full  of  scraps  of  informa- 
tion about  her  garden,  her  people, 
that  tiresome  parson  who  was 
always  wanting  to  go  back  to  the 
north.  With  his  u^al  pigheaded- 
ness,  he  would  not  listen  civilly 
to  Mrs.  Mowbray's  delightful  ac- 
counts of  French  life ;  so  Aunt 
Lucia  was  obliged  to  enjoy  them 
alone. 

'  You  are  all  asleep  and  dream- 
ing, I  can  see,'*  she  said.  '  You 
must  wake  some  day ;  and,  by  the 
bye,  Ben  was  asking  me  yesterday 
whether  George  had  any  shares  in 
the  West  Mercian  Bank.  He  says 
some  rumour  is  making  people  sell 
their  shares.    He  says  these  ru- 
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monrs  are  wicked,  and  talks  about 
rats  and  sinking  ships;  but  this 
is  his.  usual  nonsense,  and  I  don't 
see,  as  I  told  him,  why  the  poor 
rats  should  be  drowned.  I  know 
he  would  like  better  to  be  ruined 
with  a  dozen  others  than  saved 
by  himself;  but  if  he  had  a  parcel 
of  boys  and  girls  I  hope  he  would 
think  differently.  I  believe  George 
has  some  shares  in  the  West 
Mercian.  TeU  him,  with  my  love, 
that  he  had  better  come  home  and 
attend  to  business.  He  must  tear 
himself  away  from  his  dear  French 
people,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 
Ben  thinks  so  too,  in  spite  of  his 
talk,  or  why  did  he  mention  the 
rumour  to  me  V 

Pauline's  ideas  of  money  and 
business  were  even  more  shadowy 
and  unpractical  than  her  father's. 
Her  head  was  full  of  other  things, 
too ;  and  if  her  conscience  had 
been  at  rest  in  enjoying  Maul6- 
vrier,  Aunt  Lucia's  letter  would 
have  made  very  little  impression. 
What  were  bank  shares!  The 
girl  hardly  knew.  Her  mother 
managed  these  things,  with  the 
advice  of  the  London  uncle^  who 
was  supposed  to  be  a  clever  busi- 
ness man.  Even  he,  however, 
had  something  of  the  Mowbray 
flightiness,  and  had  lost  money 
more  than  once  by  his  specula- 
tions. Pauline  had  no  doubt  that 
her  mother  was  right,  that  they 
would  have  to  go  home,  and  to 
refuse  this  wonderful  invitation 
of  Monsieur  de  Coigny's.  She  was 
obliged  to  confess,  for  herself,  that 
it  was  the  best  thing  to  do.  These 
days  of  quiet  thought  had  shown 
her  that  she  was  weaker  than  she 
fancied.  It  was  terrible  to  find 
oneself  so  taken  up  with  a  man 
who  was  engaged,  and  not  in  ig- 
norance either.  Besides  the  risk 
to  herself,  it  was  almost  treason 
to  Prangoise  de  Brye.  Not  quite 
— no,  not  quite ;  for  Pauline  as- 
sured herself  that  Gdrard  meant 


nothing.  She  could  not  blame 
him,  because  her  soul  was  ao 
much  smaller  than  he  thought, 
because  she  was  troubled  with  a 
consciousness  to  which  he  was  so 
entirely  a  stranger. 

When  Mrs.  Mowbray  came  back 
from  her  walk,  Aunt  Lucia's  letter 
was  on  the  floor,  and  Pauline, 
resting  her  cheek  on  her  hand, 
was  gazing  out  of  the  window. 
She  moved  and  turned  to  her 
mother,  thus  bringing  her  face 
more  into  shadow ;  but  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray thought  there  was  a  tear  on 
her  eyelashes.  She  had  just  been 
gratified  by  a  few  sincere  compli- 
ments which  the  Marquise  had 
bestowed  on  Pauline.  Madame  de 
Maul^vrier  had  spoken  almost  as 
if  she  would  like  to  keep  Pauline 
with  her  when  her  parents  went 
back  to  England.  That  would 
not  do,  of  course — and  she  had 
not  exactly  said  it ;  but  the  mere 
hint  of  such  a  thing  was  strangely 
complimentary. 

Mrs.  Mowbray  did  not  really 
believe  that  this  bank  was  in  any 
danger,  she  told  Pauline,  as  she 
sat  down  beside  her  on  the  sofa, 
and  picked  up  the  letter  to  look 
at  it  again.  Still  it  was  always 
best  to  be  prudent,  and  Aunt  Lucia 
was  no  doubt  right  in  advising 
them  to  come  back  and  look  after 
their  affairs. 

'But  you  know,'  said  Mrs. 
Mowbray,  *  if  anything  had  been 
seriously  wrong,  your  uncle  would 
have  written.  I  sent  him  our 
address  the  other  day.  He  knows 
much  more  about  these  things 
than  Aunt  Lucia,  or  Ben  Dunstan 
either.  But  I  believe  we  ought 
to  go  home  ;  only  I  don't  like  to 
disappoint  you.  Of  course,  we 
can  do  nothing  till  your  father 
comes ;  and  he  may  have  set  his 
heart  on  going  to  this  chateau  and 
meeting  this  prince — ^who  doesn't 
interest  me  at  all,  by  the  bye.' 

'  Nor  me,'  said  Pauline  wearily. 
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*  Yes,  let  us  go  home.    I  long  to 
see  them  all  again— don't  you  V 

*  But  you  are  happy  here,  dar- 
ling)' said  Mrs.  Mowbray. 

At  this  moment  she  was  far 
more  anxious  about  Pauline's  fu- 
ture than  about  that  of  the  West 
Mercian  Bank,  important  as  it 
might  be  to  them  alL 

'  O  yes.  But  it  is  what  Aunt 
Lucia  says — I  am  asleep  and 
dreaming.  Dreams  get  uncom- 
fortable sometimes ;  they  are  too 
much,'  said  Pauline,  putting  her 
hand  to  her  head;  ^and  one  is 
glad  to  see  the  humdrum  old  day- 
light— can't  you  understand  V 

*  Madame  de  Maul^vrier  is  a 
remarkable  person,'  said  Mrs. 
Mowbray,    not    answering    this. 

*  Are  you  fond  of  herf 

'I  don't  know;  rather — not 
exactly.' 

'I  think  she  likes  you  very 
much,  in  her  way.  I  was  quite 
amused  by  the  things  she  said  to 
me  just  now — about  missing  you, 
and  liking  to  look  at  you  and 
hear  your  voice.  She  almost 
hinted  she  would  like  you  to  stay 
on,  if  we  went  to  England.' 

'  I  couldn't  do  that !  0  mother, 
I  hope  you  didn't  say  I  would  1' 
exclaimed  the  girl,  flushing  crim- 
son, and  seizing  her  mother's  arm. 

'  There  was  no  accepting  or  re- 
fusing in  the  case,'  said  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray quietly.  '  I  should  not  accept, 
however,  for  I  think  our  child  had 
better  stay  with  us  till  she  leaves 
us  in  the  orthodox  way.' 

*  I  don't  want  ever  to  leave  you 
at  all,'  murmured  Pauline. 

'  You  need  not  say  that.  It  is 
only  natural  that  you  should  find 
some  places  and  people  very  at- 
tractive. And  I  can  see  when 
my  Pauline  is  appreciated.' 

Pauline  submitted  quietly  to 
her  mother's  embrace.  8he  now 
only  regretted  that  she  had  not 
been  brave  enough  to  trust  her 
mother  long  ago. 


'  There  is  something  you  don't 
know  of,  mother,'  she  said  after  a 
minute.  '  I  wish  Madame  de  Mau- 
l^vrier  had  told  you.* 

These  were  such  different  words 
from  any  Mrs.  Mowbray  had  ex- 
pected that  for  the  moment  she 
was  startled.  What  could  the  girl 
mean  ?  She  held  her  hands,  and 
looked  at  her  with  eager  anxiety. 

'  Something  that  I  don't  know! 
Something  about  you  t'  she  asked 
hurriedly. 

'O  no,  not  about  me,'  said 
Pailine ;  and  her  smile  was  com- 
forting, though  Mrs  Mowbray 
was  more  puzzled  than  ever. 

'  Don't  be  so  mysterious,  child, 
for  heaven's  sake  1'  she  exclaimed. 

'Do  you  remember  our  last 
evening  at  Tourlyon — at  Madame 
de  Brye's)  Did  you  notice  that 
Mademoiselle  de  Brye  was  talking 
to  me  for  a  long  time  1  Well,  she 
told  me  something  about  herself, 
poor  little  thing !  I  was  not  to  tell 
any  one  but  you,  and  I  didn't 
even  tell  you — I  wish  I  had.  She 
is  engaged  to  Monsieur  de  Maule- 
vrier,mother— atleast,theirparents 
have  arranged  it,  but  I  think  it  is 
not  finally  settled  yet.  It  is  to  be, 
though.  Mother,  do  you  under- 
stand 1  Yon  must  not  tell  any  one 
— they  don't  wish  it  known  at 
present.' 

Mrs.  Mowbray  sat  staring  before 
her :  the  news  had  indeed  aston- 
ished her ;  at  first  she  could  hard- 
ly take  in  all  its  bearings.  George 
was  right :  these  French  arrange- 
ments were  extraordinary,  inscrut- 
able. She  must  acknowledge  that 
he  knew  the  waye^  of  this  nation, 
and  she  did  not.  Wonderful,  that 
a  few  miles  of  sea  should  make 
such  a  division. 

'  Why,  he  doesn't  care  a  straw 
for  her— not  a  straw,'  she  said 
presently,  thinking  aloud. 

'  Perhaps  he  does,  after  all — 
at  any  rate,  he  will  be  good  to  her,' 
said  Pauline,  very  low. 
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'Well/  Baid  her  mother,  'I 
think  he  should  be  a  little  more 
caieful  in  hie  manner  to  other 
yonng  ladie&' 

Pauline  looked  up  and  smiled 
bravely. 

'  To  speak  quite  truly/  she  said, 
*I  am  glad  we  are  going  away; 
but  it  has  not  been  his  fkult.  I 
knew  all  the  time,  and  under- 
stood— ' 

'What  certainly  was  difficult 
to  understand/  Mrs.  Mowbray 
added.  'But  I  am  too  thankful 
that  the  girl  told  you.' 

She  looked  long  into  her  child's 
sweet  face,  with  loving,  question- 
ing, anxious  eyes.  Was  the  dear 
heart  gone — stolen,  even  uncon- 
sciously, by  this  dreadful,  senti- 
mental Frenchman ) 

'You  are  not  unhappy f  she 
whispered. 

'No,  mydarling,'answered  Paul- 
ine, laying  her  head  on  her 
mother's  shoulder.  Tm  only  a 
little  foolish,  and  very  much 
ashamed.  I  should  have  got  over 
it  without  saving  anything,  per- 
haps, only  I  couldn't  let  you 
think —  Now  that  you  know 
everything,  I  am  much  happier; 
and  when  we  are  once  back  in 
England,  I  shall  be  as  happy  as 
a  queen.' 

Mrs.  Mowbray  was  wise  enough 
to  take  this  assurance,  and  to  press 
for  nothing  more. 

'And  that  poor  girl,'  she  said, 
'is  she  contented]  What  made 
her  tell  you  V 

'  I  don't  know.  She  hates  this 
place,  and  thinks  the  whole  thing 
dreadfully  dismal ;  but  she  hopes 
he  won't  be  difficult  to  live  with.' 

'  How  extremely  shocking !' 

'His  brothers  are  to  give  up 
their  share,  somehow,  so  that 
he  may  be  able  to  marrv.  This 
estate  and  Monsieur  de  Brye's  run 
into  each  other,  so  it  all  suits  very 
welL' 

'  Then  his  brothers  can't  marry  I 


I  have  heard  of  suoh  arrang^B- 
ments,  but  I  always  thought  tiiiey 
belonged  to  the  bad  old  timea 
before  the  Revolution,'  said  Mj». 
Mowbray.     'Poor  Monsieur  Ge- 
rard !     Not  that  I  ought  to  pity 
him;  but  they  all  want  pity,  it 
seems  to  me.     Yes,  my  dear,    X 
agree  with  you.     I  should  like  to 
wake    from    this    uncomfortable 
dream,  and  find  myself  back  izx 
England.     Banks  may  break,  bufe 
we  don't  sell  our  children --not 
often,  at  least' 


CHAPTER  XV. 

▲  WAKING. 

Paulinb  was  not  down-etairs 
when  Mr.  Mowbray  and  Gerard 
came  back,  driving  up  to  the  door 
in  the  late  afternoon,  and  waking 
all  the  noises  of  that  old  palace  of 
sleep.  She  heard  the  dogs  bark- 
ing and  the  gates  clanging,  and 
went  out  of  her  room  into  the 
corridor,  where  she  could  look 
down  from  the  great  window,  and 
see  the  arrival  without  herself 
been  seen.  Her  mother  and 
Madame  de  Maulevrier  were  out 
on  the  steps  receiving  the  travel- 
lers. She  heard  her  father  ask, 
'  Where's  Polly  V  and  then  came 
the  same  question  from  Gerard,  in 
a  different  form,  and  a  lower,  more 
anxious  tone,  'And  mademoiselle  )* 

Pauline  reflected  that  a  French 
girl  would  have  been  standing 
dutifully  behind  her  mother,  join- 
ing silently  in  the  reception  of  her 
father  and  her  host.  She  hoped 
she  was  not  doing  wrong  by  being 
away;  for  it  was  true  that  she  had 
escaped  on  purpose,  half  dread- 
ing the  meeting  before  her  mother's 
eyes. 

Fate  had,  indeed,  treated  her 
and  Gerard  with  a  cruel  kindness. 
These  days  had  been  their  first 
separation  for  more  than  a  few 
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houn  fiiiice  they  met  that  eyen- 
ing  in  the  doorway  of  the  old 
hotel  at  Touilyon.  She  ooold  not 
help  wondering  whether  Gerard, 
too,  was  aware  of  this.  Probahly 
'  not :  why  should  he  think  of  any- 
thing that  mattered  so  little) 
Pauline  scolded  herself  heartily, 
and  went  down  stairs. 

The  staircase  descended  into 
the  outer  hall :  to  reach  the  salon, 
where  Madame  de  Maul^vrier 
generally  sat,  one  had  to  go 
through  the  inner  hall  and  the 
ante-room.  When  Pauline  came 
downstairs,  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  of  Mr.  Mowbray  and  the 
ladies,  who  no  doubt  had  gone 
into  the  salon.  The  doors  of  the 
outer  hall  were  open  to  the  broad 
calm  sunshine  of  the  court ;  the 
great  gates,  too,  were  still  standing 
open,  and  beyond  them  the  lime 
avenue  was  a  deep  cayem  of  frag- 
rant shade.  Gerard,  who  was 
just  crossing  the  hall  with  his 
dog,  came  forward,  and  met  Paul- 
ine at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

'You  are  come  back;  have 
you  brought  papal'  she  began, 
smiling,  as  he  took  the  tips  of 
her  fingers  and  bowed  oyer  them 
in  his  ceremonious  way. 

Gerard  did  not  answer  instantly. 
He  stood  still  and  looked  at  her, 
and  in  his  dark  thoughtful  eyes 
there  was  something  .quite  new, 
something  which  Frangoise  de 
Brye  had  certainly  never  seen, 
and  which  to  Pauline,  who  had 
no  right  'to  it,  was  only  sad  and 
terrible.  At  first,  however,  un- 
prepared, and  suddenly  fascinated, 
she  could  not  help  looking  too — 
telling  him,  poor  child,  all  that 
he  told  her — and  that  moment 
was  long  enough  for  an  endless 
history  of  love  and  despair.  Then 
Pauline  was  seized  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  what  she  was  doing, 
of  what  Gerard  was  doing,  of  a 
reality  more  painful  than  anything 
she  had  feared  or  feincied.    Her 


eyes  fell,  and  she  felt  herself  flush- 
ing and  trembling,  struggliug  all 
the  time  to  be  brave  and  cool, 
and  to  say  something  careless ;  but 
that  was  impossible.  She  looked 
up  again,  half  thinking  and  almost 
hoping  fihe  must  have  been  fool 
enough  to  deceive  herself;  but 
no,  it  was  worse  than  ever 
now.  Even  Gerard's  pale  brown 
skin  had  flushed  scarlet ;  he  was 
moving  forward,  he  was  going  to 
speak ;  his  eyes  said  that  he  had 
forgotten  all  obstacles,  and  was 
ready  to  defy  any  authority. 
PauHne  felt  that  she  must  not 
stay  a  moment  longer ;  she  turned 
round  and  fled  away  up-stairs. 

Gerard  stood  where  she  had 
left  him.  He  had  hardly  known 
what  he  was  doing,  or  what  that 
meeting  again  would  be.  And 
this  discovery — why,  it  meant 
something  very  like  madness.  An 
honourable  man  !  What  had  he 
done  ?  What  could  he  do  now  f 
He  had  shown  this  English  angel 
a  feeling  which  ought  never  to 
have  existed,  but  which,  in  the 
sudden  rapture  of  seeing  her  again, 
had  grown  to  twice  its  former 
stature,  and  become,  for  the  mo- 
menty  uncontrollable.  And  she — 
she  looked — Gerard  hardly  dared 
to  think  how  she  looked;  and 
this  added  another  pang  to  his 
self  reproach,  for,  of  course,  she 
did  not  know  that  he  was  a  traitor. 
He  went  out  into  the  park  with 
his  dog,  and  stayed  there  till 
nearly  dinner-time. 

Pauline  found  things  to  occupy 
her  up-stairs,  and  the  elder  ladies 
sat  with  Mr.  Mowbray  in  the 
salon,  listening  to  all  his  adven- 
tures and  projects.  Madame  de 
Maul^vrier  was  much  pleased  and 
interested.  Mrs.  Mowbray  lis- 
tened anxiously;  she  had  more 
than  one  trouble  in  her  mind, 
and  there  was  nothing  helpful  in 
(George's  enthusiasms. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
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write  a  book  on  Legifeiminn,  a  sub- 
ject on  wbich  tbe  deptb  of  £ng- 
liflh  ignorance,  be  sud,  was  in- 
credible. Nobody  wonld  believe 
how  often  be  met  people  who  did 
not  know  tbe  difference  between 
Legitimists  and  Orleanists — edu- 
cated people  too,  wbo  bad  read 
bistoiy.  Some  bad  never  beard 
of  Henii  Cinq  at  all ;  others  con- 
founded bis  family,  hopelessly, 
with  that  of  bis  distant  cousins. 
The  Spanish  brancb,  too,  who 
knew  anything  about  them  1  How 
many  people  were  aware  that  Don 
Carlos  was  really  King  Charles 
YII.  of  Spain)  Mr.  Mowbray 
confessed  that  his  own  ideas  on 
these  subjects  had  been  a  little 
misty  till  within  the  last  few  days, 
when  that  most  agreeable  Mon- 
sieur de  Coigny  bad  taken  the 
trouble  to  make  eyerytbing  clear 
to  him.  With  this  charming  in- 
telligent man  he  bad  talked  over 
the  plan  of  his  book,  wbich  was 
not  to  be  written  in  a  partisan 
spirit — ^that  could  not  be  expected 
from  an  Englishman — ^but  to  be  a 
simple  statement  of  facte,  a  his- 
tory of  the  past  and  present  of 
the  Legitimist  cause. 

'  Come  and  see  us  next  week,' 
M.  de  Coigny  bad  said ;  '  we  will 
introduce  you  to  a  prince  worthy 
of  tbe  name;'  and  on  this  had 
followed  the  formal  invitation  to 
meet  his  Koyal  Highness  at  the 
Chateau  de  Boiscarre. 

'  Tou  don't  really  mean  to  go, 
George  f  said  Mrs.  Mowbray, 
when  they  went  up  to  dress  for 
dinner. 

*  Indeed  I  do  I  Why  shouldn't 
we  go  f  The  invitation  is  a  great 
compliment  —  don't  you  know 
that  ?  Besides,  Maul^vrier  would 
be  awfully  disappointed ;  he  is  a 
real  friend,  that  young  fellow ;  he 
wishes  us  to  see  the  best  of  every- 
thing in  France.  And  if  I  am  to 
write  this  book,  which  will  sell 
like  wildfire^  could  I  have  a  better 


chance  of  collecting  facts  and  im- 
pressions for  it  f  You  have  been 
rather  dismal  lately,  I  suppose, 
and  you  are  getting  homesick. 
Polly  has  been  bored  with  you 
two  old  ladies.  Where  on  earth 
is  Polly,  by  the  bye?  I  haven't 
seen  her  yet' 

'  Never  mind  her  now ;  she  is 
very  well,'  said  Mrs.  Mowbray,  as 
he  turned  towards  tbe  door.  '  I 
want  to  talk  to  you.  I  daresay 
this  visit  may  be  amusing  and  in- 
structive, and  all  that.  But  I 
think  we  ought  to  go  home.' 

*  Why  are  you  in  such  a  hurry  ? 
Our  time  is  not  nearly  up  yet.  We 
are  going  to  Tours  and  Orleans 
and  Chartres,  and  a  dozen  more 
places,  before  we  go  home.  Isn't 
Madame  de  Maul^vrier  cordial? 
Do  you  think  she  is  tired  of  us  V 

'  Not  in  the  least ;  she  is  ex- 
tremely kind,  and  I  quite  believe 
they  would  like  us  to  pay  this 
visit.  But  I  have  had  a  long 
letter  from  Aunt  Lucia,  which — ' 

'  Hang  Aunt  Lucia !  What  does 
she  want?  I  am  not  at  her  beck 
and  call,  neither  is  Polly,  though 
she  may  alter  her  will  a  dozen 
times.    What  does  she  want  now  V 

^  You  talk  like  a  schoolboy,' 
said  Mrs.  Mowbray.  'I  won't 
read  the  whole  letter,  but  just 
listen  to  this ;'  and,  in  spite  of 
his  impatient  growls,  she  read 
Aunt  Lucia's  warning  about  the 
bank.  *  1  agree  with  her,  George,' 
she  said.  *  I  think  we  ought  to 
go  home.' 

But  Mr.  Mowbray  was  not  im- 
pressed at  all  He  laughed  the 
whole  thing  to  scorn ;  it  was  no- 
thing but  an  old  maid's  fancy ;  as 
to  Ben  Dunstan's  opinion — why, 
the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought. 
Nothing  gave  these  Radicals  more 
pleasure  than  the  downfall  of 
some  respectable  institution  like 
tbe  West  Mercian  Bank. 

*  I  know  the  fellow,'  said  George 
Mowbray,  who  certainly  seemed 
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to  have  left  his  small  supply  of 
common  sense  behind  lum  at 
Yillemnr.  'He  is  a  regalar  alarm- 
ist. Don't  yon  suppose  John 
would  have  written  or  telegraphed, 
if  there  had  been  a  grain  of  truth 
in  thisi  If  Ben  Dunstan  told 
Aunt  Lucia  that  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land was  going  to  stop  payment, 
she  would  beUeve  him.  It  is  a 
dodge  of  Mr.  Ben's  to  bring  Polly 
back  to  England.  He  is  like  you 
— he  thinks  some  Frenchman  will 
fall  in  love  with  her.  and  that 
wouldn't  suit  him  at  all.' 

'Poor  thing !  I  don't  think  it 
would  make  much  difference  in 
his  prospects/  said  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray. 'Well,  I  do  agree  with 
what  you  say  about  John.  I 
thought  of  that  myself.' 

'  Of  course.  All  our  affairs  are 
in  John's  hands.  You  feel  better 
now,  theni  What  will  you  be 
nervous  about  next,  I  wonder  f 
This  Prince  is  a  young  fellow,  I 
believe;  perhaps  he  will  fall  in 
love  with  the  lovely  Polly.' 

'  We  must  go  to  this  ch&teau, 
theni  Neither  she  nor  I  care 
about  it  at  all.' 

'I  told  you  we  were  going, 
hours  ago.  I  am  going,  and  I 
shall  insist  on  taking  you  and 
Polly.  I  shall  not  leave  you 
here  again;  you  get  thoroughly 
stagnated,  and  nervous  and  stupid, 
when  you  ought  to  be  taking  in 
all  sorts  of  new  ideas.  You  have 
had  quite  enough  of  moping  here, 
and  so  has  she,  no  doubt.  She  is 
quite  well  f  with  sudden  earnest- 
ness. 

'Perfectly  well,'  said  Mrs. 
Mowbray.  '  Yes,  I  think  she  has 
be^  a  little  bored.  Can  you 
keep  a  secret  1  If  you  can,  I'll 
tell  you  a  piece  of  news  about  our 
Mend  the  Marquis.' 

'  The  most  natural  arrangement 
in  the  world,  when  one  comes  to 
think  of  it,'  he  said  when  she 
had  told  him.    'Poor  lad  I   Well, 


I  have  no  doubt  he  is  quite 
satisfied.  Probably  it  was  settled 
years  ago.  Bather  a  pity  not  to 
make  it  public — don't  you  think 
so?  If  Polly  had  not  been  the 
most  discreet  of  girls,  she  might 
easily  have  taken  his  politeness 
for  more  than  it  was  worth.  Tve 
seen  him  look  desperately  senti- 
mental; a  silly  girl  would  have 
been  taken  in.' 

'  Mademoiselle  de  Brye  guarded 
against  that,  you  see,'  said  Mrs. 
Mowbray  quietly. 

'  Clever  girl  1  She  knows  her 
fianc6  pretty  well,  that's  clear. 
It  was  a  deep  thing  to  do,  to  con- 
fide in  Polly.  I  am  glad  she 
thought  of  it.' 

'  Be  sure  you  keep  the  secret,' 
said  Mrs.  Mowbray. 

She  saw  that  her  husband  was 
entirely  set  on  their  going  to  the 
Chateau  de  Boiscan^,  and,  like  a 
sensible  woman,  she  was  now 
ready  to  make  the  best  of  it.  CM^ 
course,  bank  or  no  bank,  she 
would  have  been  glad  to  take 
Pauline  away  from  these  people 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  child 
was  brave  and  good,  but  it  was 
no  use  stretching  these  fine  cords 
to  their  tightest;  still,  as  it  must 
be  done,  the  mother  determined 
that  she  and  Pauline  must  from 
this  time  be  inseparable.  No 
more  Hngerings  in  the  library- 
window,  or  morning  rambles  widi 
her  fieither  and  the  Marquis ;  from 
this  moment  she  must  be  like  a 
French  girl,  never  to  be  seen 
without  her  mother.  And  fortu- 
nately this  companionship  would 
be  quite  natural  and  easy,  through 
the  formal  festivities  of  tiie 
Chateau  de  Boiscarrd.  Ah,  Mrs. 
Mowbray,  there  is  a  common  pro- 
verb about  a  stable-door,  which 
we  will  not  quite  venture  to  ap- 
ply to  our  dear  Pauline;  yet  as 
an  allegory  it  may  be  true  of  girls, 
as  much  as  of  any  inferior  pifft  of 
creation. 
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That  evening,  watching  her 
daughter  and  Gerard  with  a  new 
alertness,  Mrs.  Mowbray  saw  that 
his  manner  at  least  was  changed. 
The  old  melancholy  weariness, 
from  which  his  English  friends 
had  roused  him,  had  come  upon 
him  again;  he  was  silent  and 
moody,  except  when  Mr.  Mow- 
bray appealed  to  him ;  then  he 
seemed  to  make  an  effort  to  rouse 
himself^  and  enter  heartily  into 
the  subject  of  the  future  book  and 
its  materials.  But  to  the  English 
ladies  he  behaved  with  a  grave 
formality,  keeping  away  from  Paul- 
ine, scarcely  looking  at  her,  never 
addressing  her,  speaking  to  her 
mother  with  a  sort  of  cautious 
politeness  that  struck  her  as  some- 
thing quite  new  and  unpleasant. 
Of  course  Pauline  too  must  notice 
this,  and  it  might  very  well  ac- 
count for  her  extreme  quietness, 
and  the  deep  interest  with  which 
she  appeared  to  listen  to  her  £&- 
ther's  unflagging  chatter. 

*  Why  can't  the  idiot  be  naturalf 
thought  Mrs.  Mowbray,  who  felt 
unreasonably  angry  with  Gerard. 
'  I  believe  he  thinks  he  has  been 
going  too  fieur,  and  he  is  putting 
on  these  airs  as  a  warning  to  us. 
It  would  have  been  better  to  be 
honest  from  the  beginning.  He 
need  not  be  alarmed:  sooner  than 
Pauline  should  marry  one  of  these 
heartless  foreigners,  I  would — 
Aunt  Lucia  is  perfectly  right.  I 
only  wish  George  had  not  lost  his 
senses.  I  wish  that  prince  and 
that  chateau  were  at  tiie  bottom 
of  the  sea  1' 

In  this  frame  of  mind  Mrs. 
Mowbray  made  another  attempt 
at  persuading  her  husband  to  give 
up  his  romantic  plans,  dnd  to  go 
home  without  farther  delay.  She 
talked  about  the  bank,  for  she  did 
not  like  to  say  much  about  Paul- 
ine, whose  confidence  was  sacred 
even  from  her  father. 

But     Mr.    Mowbray,     having 


talked  all  the  evening  about  his 
book,  could  not  see  the  smallest 
importance  in  any  other  subject. 
His  book  was  to  run  through 
many  editions,  and  was  to  make 
his  fame  and  his  fortune;  what 
madness,  to  run  away  from  the 
personal  experience  that  would 
be  the  cream  of  it ! 

*We  shall  bring  out  another 
edition  of  the  Bevolution  Sketches^ 
with  a  good  many  touches  added,' 
said  the  author,  in  his  new  enthu- 
siasm. *  And  then  I  might  follow 
it  up  with  a  novel  of  French  life, 
to  run  through  one  of  the  best 
magazines  first,  and  pay  like  any- 
thing. Gerard  de  Maul6vrier  will 
do  for  the  hero.' 

'A  bad  return  for  his  hospi- 
tality, and  a  morbid,  ridiculous 
hero,'  said  Mrs.  Mowbray,  with 
some  acrimony.  '  Do  you  know, 
Creorge,  you  remind  me  of  the 
man  in  the  Arabian  Nights — Scha- 
cabac,  wasn't  it  ?  The  man  who 
sat  making  his  grand  plans — just 
as  you  sit  now  in  that  armchair — 
and  with  one  kick  smashed  all  his 
possessions.' 

'My  dear,  always  verify  your 
quotations.  The  man's  name  was 
Alnaschar.  But  I  don*t  see  the 
likeness.' 

'  Very  well,  Alnaschar.  I  beg 
your  pardon,  it  is  just  the  same 
thing.  You  are  so  wrapped  up  in 
this  book,  and  these  LegitimiBts, 
and  so  on — I  don't  myself  see  why 
they  should  interest  anybody,  but 
that's  another  question — ^yourhead 
is  so  full  of  them  that  you  can't 
attend  to  your  English  affairs. 
This  bank  may  break,  and  we 
may  find  ourselves  ruined,  just 
because  you  are  so  buried  in 
these  things  as  not  to  realise  the 
danger.' 

*Why,  if  I  was  thinking  of 
the  bank  from  morning  till  night 
it  might  break  all  the  same.' 

'Don't  be  so  stupid,  so  pro- 
voking!' cried  poor  Mrs.  Mow- 
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bray.  '  Geoige,  do  be  serious  for 
one  moment  At  joor  age  such 
follj  is  inconceivable.' 

'There  are  different  kinds  of 
foUj.  I  wonder  when  you  will 
outgrow  your  nervousness/  re- 
torted her  husband,  with  perfect 
good-humour.  'However,  there 
is  something  in  what  you  say,  and 
I'll  tell  you  what  you  can  do.  I 
don't  believe  a  syllable  of  these 
rumours,  you  know ;  but  one  may 
as  well  be  on  the  safe  side.  Write 
to  John;  tell  him  our  plans, 
and  bow  Aunt  Lucia  has  fright- 
ened you ;  and  ask  him  to  take 
steps  for  selling  oat,  if  he  thinks 
there  is  the  smallest  reason.  That 
will  make  your  mind  easy,  I  sup- 
pose. Of  course,  if  he  advises  it, 
we  can  go  '  straight  home  after 
Boiscarr^ ;  but  I  won't  miss  that 
for  all  the  banks  in  OhristendooL' 

Mrs.  Mowbray  was  pacified, 
and  the  letter  was  written.  But 
it  happened  that  Mr.  John  Mow- 
bray IumL  been  called  out  of  town 
to  an  arbitration  case  in  Scotland, 
and  the  lett^,  not  being  mani- 
festly important  or  businesslike, 
lay  waiting  for  several  days  in  his 
study  at  home.  Mrs.  Mowbray 
had  not  thought  of  the  more  cer- 
tain way  of  sending  it  to  his 
chambers.  His  daughters,  witb 
whom  their  aunt  was  not  a  par- 
ticular favourite,  thought  it  would 
keep  very  well  till  their  father's 
return. 


CHAPTEK  XVI. 

ROYALTY. 

BoisoARR^  lay  buried  in  the 
depths  of  what  was  once  one  of 
the  great  forests  of  western  France. 
Its  seigneurs  had  in  old  times 
been  masters  also  of  the  little 
walled  town  of  Yillemur,  then 
not  mucb  better  than  a  robbers' 
nest  in  the  forest.  Their  dark 
old  tower  frowned  over  its  prin- 


cipal street,  and  the  gate,  the 
Porte  Boiscarr^,  which  was  only 
approached  by  an  avenue  five 
miles  long  from  the  great  ch&teau 
in  the  midst  of  the  woods.  In 
old  days  this  was  the  only  road 
from  the  outside  world  to  the 
moated  fortified  stronghold,  from 
which  the  Counts  of  Boiscarr^  and 
Villemur  had  held  down  all  the 
poor  wild  scattered  people  of  the 
surrounding  country,  protected 
themselves  by  their  great  belt  of 
wolf-haunted,  almost  inaccessible 
forest,  which  was  only  threaded 
here  and  there  by  paths  known 
to  their  keepers  and  woodmen. 

But  all  this  was  in  early  feudal 
times,  and  long  before  the  Eevo- 
lution  great  changes  had  come  to 
Boiscarr^  and  Yillemur.  The 
power  of  the  nobles  had  been 
sapped  by  Richelieu,  who  dis- 
mantled the  strongest  castles  all 
over  France,  so  that  their  owners 
could  no  longer  retire  to  them, 
and  reign  there  like  princes,  often 
in  open  resistanoe  to  the  King's 
authority.  So  when  the  eighteenth 
century  began,  the  seigneur  of 
Boiscarre  was  thinking  more  of 
pleasure  and  splendour  than  of 
fighting  and  tyranny.  He  pulled 
down  a  great  portion  of  his  castle 
in  the  forest,  and  built  a  great 
stone  house  with  wings,  with 
courts  and  quadrangles,  magnifi- 
cent stone  staircases,  and  haUs 
and  galleries,  stables,  almost  as 
fine  as  the  house,  for  fifty  horses, 
an  orangery,  a  bdlroom,  a  theatre. 
He  laid  out  gardens,  made  bridges 
over  the  moat,  which  was  no 
longer  needed  for  defence,  and 
cut  down  trees  in  all  directions, 
making  four  grand  avenues  in- 
stead of  one,  so  that  his  chateau 
could  be  approached  with  equal 
ease  and  stateliness  from  north, 
south,  east,  and  west. 

He  stiU,  of  course,  was  lord 
over  his  neighbours,  and  the  town 
of  YiUemur  still  lay  at  his  feet ; 
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but  this  servitude  was  less  bitter 
than  in  the  time  of  his  ancestors, 
and  the  grandeur  and  luxury  of 
Boiscarr^  put  many  a  louis  into 
the  pockets  of  the  small  Yillemur 
tradesmen.  There  were  many 
abuses,  no  doubt,  and  much  suf- 
fering; but  there  was  now  a 
touch  of  gilding  on  the  chains, 
and  this  man  was  a  generous 
master,  and  was  remembered  as 
<  the  good  Count '  as  long  as  two 
such  words  did  not,  in  French 
minds,  flatly  contradict  each  other. 
He  died  at  Boiscarr^,  an  old  man, 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
splendours  he  had  created. 

His  sons,  his  daughters,  and 
most  of  his  grandchildren  died  at 
Pans,  less  peacefully,  but  with 
quite  as  much  courage  and  philo- 
sophy, in  the  Place  Louis  Quinze, 
at  that  time  called  the  Place  de 
la  Edpublique. 

One  of  his  granddaughters  had 
married  the  Marquis  de  Coigny, 
and  these  people  saved  their  lives 
by  emigrating  to  Germany,  where 
they  lived  on  nothing,  and  died 
in  miserable  poverty.  Madame 
de  Coigny,  a  melancholy  woman, 
was  sometimes  heard  to  wish  that 
she  had  followed  her  fftther  and 
mother  long  ago  up  the  steps  to 
the  guillotine.  Her  son  was  more 
fortunate  than  his  parents.  After 
their  death  he  married  a  German 
heiress,  who  fell  in  love  with  him 
while  he  was  giving  her  French 
lessons ;  and  by  and  by,  returning 
to  France,  he  and  his  wife  made 
an  expedition  to  see  the  old  cha- 
teau of  his  mother's  family,  to 
which  there  was  no  nearer  claimant 
than  himself. 

The  place  had  been  deserted 
for  many  years ;  it  was  wild,  over- 
grown, and  out  of  repair;  only  in 
the  stately  rooms  a  colony  of 
poor  people  had  established  tiiem- 
selves — ^peasants  whose  huts  hardly 
protect^  them  from  the  weather, 
waifs  from  Yillemur  and   other 


Tillages.  The  old  family  was 
almost  forgotten,  even  in  Yille- 
mur, where  the  whole  population 
were  formerly  its  vassals.  Mon- 
sieur de  Coigny  was  disgusted 
with  the  dirt,  the  neglect,  the 
squalor  and  ruin  of  the  old  plac«, 
and  was  ready  to  leave  it  to  its 
self-made  owners,  and  never  to 
see  it  again  ;  but  his  wife  was  of 
a  different  opinion,  being  both  a 
prudent  and  an  imaginative  wo- 
man ;  and  the  end  of  it  was  that 
the  ragged  intruders  were  got  rid 
of  without  much  trouble,  and  the 
De  Coignys  devoted  their  lives  to 
restoring  Boiscarre  to  something 
of  its  earlier  state  and  beauty.  It 
became  once  more  a  Koyalist 
stronghold;  for  like  most  of  the 
good  old  French  families,  they 
never  wavered  in  their  political 
faith ;  and  this  occasion,  on  which 
their  son  received  a  Bourbon 
prince  as  his  guest,  was  by  no 
means  the  first  of  its  kind. 

Madame  de  Maul^vrier  received 
a  letter  from  Madame  de  Coigny, 
begging  her  to  change  her  mind 
and  join  the  party  at  the  ch&teaxL 
She  was  assured  that  the  Prince 
remembered  her  very  well,  and 
hoped  to  see  her  again.  Long 
years  before  he  had  been  at  a 
hunting  breakfast  with  his  father 
at  Maul^vrier.  He  was  a  child 
then,  and  M.  le  Marquis  was 
alive ;  he  was  not  likely  to  forget 
his  kindness  and  that  of  madame. 
This  pretty  message  touched  Ma- 
dame de  Maul^vrier's  loyal  heart, 
and  she  decided  to  break  through 
her  rule  and  pay  this  visit,  greaUy 
to  Mrs.  Mowbray's  relief^  for  she 
and  Pauline  both  looked  forward 
to  it  with  a  certain  degree  of 
dread. 

It  was  a  charming  and  interest- 
ing idea  to  go  back  two  hundred 
years,  to  find  themselves  once 
more  in  the  reign  of  Lous  Qua- 
torze,  in  an  atmosphere  of  Court 
ceremony,   such  as  hardly  exists 
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now  even  in  Courts.  To  a  histo- 
rical  enthusiast,  like  Mr.  Mow- 
bray, one  can  understand  the  at* 
traction  of  the  whole  thing ;  but 
his  wife  and  daughter,  their  minds 
full  of  troubles  of  their  own,  feel- 
ing even  the  Maulevrier  life  un- 
natural and  longing  to  get  back 
to  England,  each  for  reasons  of 
her  own,  may  be  forgiven  if  they 
thought  tbey  would  rather  read 
about  the  thing  than  go  through 
it.  However,  they  could  not  es- 
cape; and  the  stem,  kind,  straight- 
forward presence  of  Madame  de 
Maul^vrier  seemed  like  a  tower 
of  strength  and  protection  to  their 
English  shyness. 

It  was,  as  she  had  said,  like 
fairyland,  like  a  chapter  of  his- 
tory, or  rather  of  romance.  Paul- 
ine had  never  seen  such  it  bril- 
liant house  before,  so  splendid,  so 
perfectly  appointed.  She  seemed 
to  be  in  some  enchanted  palace, 
as  she  followed  her  mother 
through  the  great  magnificent 
rooms  with  their  many  mirrors, 
in  which  it  did  not  occur  to  her 
that  herself  was  probably,  after 
all,  the  most  beautiful  thing  re- 
flected. Monsieur  de  Coigny 
made  this  remark,  with  a  smile 
and  a  bow,  directly  after  she  ar- 
rived; her  mother  smiled,  and 
Madame  de  Maul^vrier  gave  a 
few  words  of  laughing  assenting 
rejoinder.  Pauline  was  seized 
with  a  fit  of  stupid  shyness ;  she 
hardly  heard  what  they  were  say- 
ing, and  for  several  minutes  kept 
her  eyes  on  the  floor.  In  the 
nearest  mirror,  where  M.  de  Coigny 
had  seen  and  admired  her  picture, 
she  had  just  met  Gerard's  eyes, 
as  he  stood  in  the  background, 
looking,  she  thought,  so  noble 
and  so  melancholy.  For  the  last 
day  or  two  he  had  been  careful 
to  avoid  her ;  but  here,  just  now, 
he  had  forgotten  the  tell-tale 
ways  of  a  looking-glass,  and  had 
allowed  himself  the  pleasure  of  a 
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moment's  gaze.  No  one  but  them- 
selves read  the  little  story,  but 
it  was  enough  to  fill  Pauline  at 
least  with  new  trouble  and  terror. 
She  was  very  quiet  and  shy 
with  the  French  ladies,  who  were 
'  quite  ready  to  amuse  themselves 
with  her  till  the  Prince's  arrival 
the  next  day.  There  was  a  lively 
little  party  assembled  to  meet 
him.  The  De  Coignys  themselves 
were  most  agreeable  people.  He 
was  tall  and  simple,  with  a  fair 
face,  something  like  an  English- 
man, and  looking  a  great  many 
years  younger  than  his  age,  which 
was  near  sixty.  Madame  de  Coigny 
was  also  tall,  about  forty,  with 
dark  frizzed  hair,  a  hooked  nose, 
brilliant  eyes  and  complexion. 
She  was  extremely  talkative  and 
demonstrative,  laughing  a  great 
deal  and  paying  extravagant  com- 
pliments with  a  kind  of  dashing 
ease  which  made  everything  she 
said  seem  right  and  natural  in  its 
way.  Pauline  was  half  fasci- 
nated, half  frightened  by  this  gay 
personage,  who  might  very  well, 
with  her  looks,  speeches,  and 
manners,  have  been  a  Court  l&dy 
at  Versailles  in  the  old  time.  She 
kept  close  to  her  mother,  fancy- 
ing that  Madame  de  Coigny  might 
pounce  upon  her  and  say  some- 
thing terrible — what,  she  had  not 
the  faintest  idea.  She  was  reas- 
sured, however,  by  Madame  de 
Maul^vrier's  evident  liking  for 
their  hostess,  and  by  hearing  her 
say  that  Anne  de  Coigny  was  the 
heat  creature  in  the  world.  This 
seemed  amazing,  from  such  a  stiff 
and  proper  person  as  the  little 
Marquise ;  however,  Pauline  pre- 
sently discovered  that  Madame 
de  Coign/s  remarks,  startling  as 
they  were,  were  never  ill-natured, 
never  really  distressing  to  any 
one;  and  she  soon  was  almost 
accustomed  to  have  her  cheek 
touched  with  Madame  de  Coigny's 
fan  or  the  tips  of  her  long  fin- 
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geiB,  and  to  hear  herself  called 
'  Ma  belle  ange/  and  to  be  told 
that  her  eyes,  hair,  and  com- 
plexion were  simply  the  loveliest 
ever  seen,  and  so  on,  till  every 
point  of  herself  and  her  die.  s  had 
been  petted  and  praised  in  its 
turn.  Then,  when  Madame  de 
Ooigny  had  tamed  to  some  other 
gnest,  two  or  three  more  ladies 
wonld  come  and  seat  themselves 
round  Mrs.  Mowbray  and  Paul- 
ine, and  the  same  thing,  with  a 
little  less  familiar  freedom,  would 
begin  over  again.  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray, who  came  in  for  her  share 
of  compliment,  was  rather  amused 
by  it  all,  and  thought  Pauline 
understood  it,  and  was  not  likely 
to  be  spoilt  by  the  experience. 
The  chatter  of  these  funny  women 
had  some  truth  in  it,  Pauline's 
mother  knew  very  well ;  and  such 
foolish  talk  was  not  quite  confined 
to  French  people  either,  for  Aimt 
Lucia,  dear  old  goose,  being  fond 
enough  of  compliments  herself, 
had  often  talked  to  Pauline  about 
her  beauty  in  a  rather  extrava- 
gant way. 

Pauline  took  it  all  from  every- 
body in  her  soft  smiling  manner ; 
they  were  very  kind  to  smile  at  her 
so  pleasantly  and  say  such  pretty 
things;  she  was  amused,  as  she 
had  been  when  Mademoiselle  de 
Biye  praised  her  blue  eyes  and 
her  white  skin.  Neither  she  nor 
her  mother  had  quite  the  real  true 
Englishwoman's  disgust  and  con- 
tempt for  humbug  of  any  kind ; 
but  then  it  never  struck  them 
that  these  light  laughing  com- 
pliments could  deserve  the  solidly 
unworthy  name  of  humbug. 

One  young  married  woman,  the 
Comtesse  de  Loches,  a  Parisian  in 
the  extreme  of  fashion,  and  con- 
sidered a  great  beauty,  did  not 
trouble  herself  to  speak  to  the 
two  £nglishw<Mnen,  bestowing  on 
them  glances  of  curious  contempt, 
as  if  they  were  some  new  variety 


of  savage.  Round  Madame  de 
Loches  the  gentlemen  gathered  in 
an  admiring  circle,  while  she 
chattered  and  flirted,  and  pretend- 
ed to  be  terribly  bored  with  them 
all.  Mrs.  Mowbray  noticed  her 
with  some  amusement,  and  re* 
marked  afterwards  to  her  husband 
that  however  contemptuously  men 
might  speak  of  these  painted  flirts, 
they  always  in  fact  worshipped 
them. 

'  Not  all  men  ;  and  it  isn't  ex- 
actly worship,'  replied  Geoige, 
who  had  himself — though  at  a 
respectful  distance— ^been  hang- 
ing on  the  words  and  glances  of 
Madame  de  Loches.  *8ach  a 
woman  is  a  study — a  type.' 

<A  common  type,'  said  Mrs. 
Mowbray,  shanks  to  the  good 
taste^)f  men.' 

'  Not  so  very  common— at  least 
I  hope  not,  for  the  credit  of 
women.' 

The  next  day  the  Prince  of 
Catalonia  arrived  from  the  station 
in  a  carriage  and  four,  accom- 
panied by  M.  de  Coigny,  and  fol- 
lowed by  other  carriages  with  his 
suite,  the  whole  procession  led  by 
M.  de  Coigny's  'piqueur,' splendid- 
ly dressed  and  mounted.  When 
he  came  prancing  into  the  court 
of  the  ch&teau,  a  chorus  of  hunt- 
ing horns  struck  up  the  '  Royale,' 
and  Madame  de  Coigny  with  her 
guests  came  forward  to  welcome 
the  young  Prince. 

He  was  a  small,  pale  young  man, 
graceful  and  dignified  enough, 
with  a  grave,  indifferent  air ;  most 
of  his  suite,  Spanish  nobles  with 
flne  figures  and  dark  romantic 
faces,  were  more  imposing  at  first 
than  himself.  Yet  one  could  not 
be  in  the  room  with  him  for  ten 
minutes,  all  talking  familiarly 
together,  without  seeing  and  feel- 
ing what  he  no  doubt  felt  most 
intensely  himself,  that  if  they  wese 
noble,  he  was  royaL  It  made  the 
whole  thing   more  strange  and 
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striking  to  think  that  here  was  a     that  of  Madame  de  Loches  with 


prince  unacknowledged  by  govern- 
ments,  unknown  to  history,  a  re- 
presentative of  the  old  Bourbons, 
a  direct  descendant  of  Henri 
Quatre  and  many  more  kings,  yet 
never,  in  all  human  probability, 
to  wear  a  crown  on  his  head.  It 
was  a  pageant  of  bygone  etiquettes, 
a  playing  at  Court,  a  sight  at 
which  the  spectators  might  have 
smUed,if  the  pathetic  side  of  it  had 
not  struck  them  more  strongly. 

Of  course  the  French  people, 
the  Prince's  entertainers,  were  not 
impressed  in  either  of  these  ways ; 
they  were  all  brilliantly  agreeable. 
Madame  de  Goigny  treated  the 
Prince  with  a  mixture  of  petting 
and  reverence;  Madame  de  Loches 
murmured  softly  in  his  ear,  and 
brought  faint  smiles  to  his  inani- 
mate face ;  the  men  stood  round 
with  their  hats  in  their  hands,  for 
the  Prince  only  was  supposed  to 
be  at  home  at  Boiscarr^,  and  kept 
their  voices  respectfully  low. 

If  one  was  to  count  up  all  the 
little  peculiarities  of  old  Court 
etiquette  which  were  observed 
during  those  days,  the  list  would 
be  endless,  and  would  only  inter- 
est a  few  people  like  Mr.  Mow- 
bray, who  noted  them  with 
eager  care.  Mrs.  Mowbray  though  t 
it  all  dreadfully  tiresome.  Paul- 
ine went  through  it  as  if  it  was 
a  dream  ;  she  was  interested  to  a 
certain  point,  and  really  felt  a  little 
enthusiasm  for  the  melancholy 
Prince,  who  made  her  understand 
Jacobite  times,  and  for  the  quaint 
stateliness  of  the  manners  and 
customs.  She  remained  close  to 
her  mother,  and  nobody  spoke  to 
her ;  she  was  the  only '  jeune  fiUe ' 
there,  and  so  quite  out  of  place, 
and  quite  uninteresting  in  that 
character  to  men  and  women  alike. 
Mrs.  Mowbray,  watching  with  a 
little  horror  the  course  of  one  or 
two  violent  flirtations,  especially 


the  Prince,  understood  what  Ma- 
dame de  MauMvrier  had  meant 
.  when  she  talked  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned ways  of  Boiscarr^,  and  of 
mademoiselle's  discretion,  and 
could  not  help  wishing  that  her 
innocent  child  was  away.  But 
Pauline  was  guarded  by  her  own 
innocence  .and  obscurity,  and 
strangely,  too,  by  the  thought  of 
Gerard,  who  if  he  did  not  speak 
to  her  spoke  little  to  any  other 
lady,  and  wandered  about  like  a 
pale  ghost  in  the  background  of 
that  bright  society. 

Two  balls;  a  play  acted  by 
amateurs,  in  which  Madame  de 
Loches  took  a  leading  part ;  a  f§te 
in  the  forest,  ending  in  a  dance  in 
a  great  pavilion  in  the  park,  all 
bordered  round  with  shadowy 
alleys  and  sheets  of  moonlight, 
were  crowded  into  the  first  three 
days  of  the  Prince's  visit  to  Bois- 
carr^.  Every  one  of  any  note  in 
the  province  came  to  these  enter- 
tainments, many  people  having 
come  from  Paris  on  purpose  to 
show  their  respect  for  the  young 
Prince  and  the  cause  of  his  family. 
Even  officers  from  the  neighbour- 
ing towns  appeared  as  M.  de 
Coigny's  guests — perhaps  a  danger- 
ous amusement  for  them,  con- 
sidering the  way  that  the  winds 
blow  in  France  now-Srdays. 

No  one  had  such  a  thorough, 
honest,  artistic  enjoyment  of  the 
whole  thing  as  George  Mowbray, 
who  talked  a  little  to  the  Prince, 
who  thought  him  odd,  and  to  the 
Spaniards,  who  thawed  to  him 
and  found  him  charming,  and  was 
laying  up  a  store  of  materials 
enough  to  make  him  independent 
of  shaky  banks  in  future.  Yet 
so  single-minded  an  artist  was  he 
that  I  verily  believe  the  thought 
of  the  West  Mercian  Bank  scarcely 
occurred  to  him  once  during  those 
Boiscarr6  days. 


[To  be  continued.) 
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Ir  Dean  Swift  had  lived  in  this 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury,   he    might  have    served  a. 
doable   purpose,    bj  placing  the 
scene  of  hid  inimitable  satire  on 
the  spot  now   occupied    by  the 
Friendly  Islands  in  maps  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,    instead  of  in 
the  latitude  so  gravely  assigned  to 
his  discovery  by  Gulliver.     The 
Friendly  or  Tonga  Islands  have, 
although  a  description  of  them 
may  not  prove  so  interesting,  one 
advantage  over  the  original  Lilli- 
put — they  exist.    And  indeed  so 
thoroughly  do  they  exist  in  the 
minds  of  their  inhabitants,  that 
in  speaking  of  their  country  they 
generally  designate  it  by  the  name 
of  *  Mamani ' — the  world.  Europe, 
Asia,  A&ica,  and  America  they 
class  all  together  under  the  appella- 
tion of  'Papalangi,' which  presents 
about  the  same  idea  to  their  minds 
as  barbarian  did  to  that  of  the  an- 
cient Eoman.  Commercially  these 
islands  have  not  much  importance, 
as  the  dearth  of  running  streams 
renders  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
difficult,  although  the  sugar-cane 
grows  wild   everywhere.     There 
are  some  small  coffee  plantations 
that   bear  very  well;    but    the 
principal  trade  is  in  copra  or  dried 
cocoanut,  of  which  several  thou- 
sand tons  are  annually  exported 
to  Europe  and  America  for  con- 
version into  oil.     There  are  some 
English  residents,   but  the  bulk 
of  the  business  is  in  the  hands  of 
two  large  German  firms.     Physi- 
cally, the  Tonga  islanders  are  the 
finest  race  in    the    South    Sea, 
making  Europeans   appear  very 
small  by  comparison,  and  having 
generally  the  old  Greek  type  of 


fiace.     In  all  their  dealings  the j 
are  moved  either  by  affection  or 
by  interest,  and  such  virtues  as 
truth,  honesty,  or  trustworthineas 
are    held   but   in   small  repute 
among  them,    while  thrift   and 
economy  they  thoroughly  despise. 
Themselves  brave,  generous,  and 
hospitable  to  a  fault,   they  are 
great    admirers    of    those    good 
qualities  in  others  ;  and  although 
capable  of  the  greatest  affection  and 
devotion  towards  those  whom  they 
love,  they  would  steal  from  their 
greatest  fHend  where  opportunity 
offered.    All  the  worldly  posses- 
sions of  friends,  they  hold,  should 
be  in  common.    There  are  two 
religions  among  them,  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  the  Wesleyan,  to 
all  the  outward  duties  of  which 
they  are  generally  moat  attentive. 
The  special   point    that    may 
make  a   short  sketch   of   these 
islands    interesting  to    English 
readers  is  the  fact  that  their  form 
of  government  is  imitated  from 
the  English  model,  and  a  desire 
for  annexation  to  England  that 
has  lately  been  growing  among 
them.    King  George  Tupou,  the 
present  monarch,  is  an  old  man 
of   between  eighty    and  ninety 
years  of  age,   and  besides  being 
the  first  king  of  Tonga  has  the 
additional  advantage   of,   in  all 
probability,  being  also  the  last. 
He  was   only  a  small  chief  by 
birth,    though    connected    with 
some  of  the  most  influential  chie&, 
and  only  had  power  over  half  of 
one  of  the  smallest  islands  in  the 
group.     Little  by  little,  through 
aiding  other  chiefs  in  intertribal 
wars,  he  acquired  some  power  and 
reputation,    though   his    greater 
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successes  are  mostlj  owing  to  the 
influence  of  foreigners.  When 
the  Weslejan  missionaries  first 
came  to  Tonga,  he  was  not  slow 
to  recognise  the  superiority  of  the 
religion  they  taught  over  that 
taught  by  the  heathen  priests, 
one  of  whose  chief  gods  was  the 
shark ;  and  besides  he  saw  what 
a  support  the  whites  would  be  to 
him  if  he  took  their  part  from 
the  first.  The  country  was  then 
divided  among  several  chiefs,  of 
which  the  principal  one  was  the 
Tui  Tonga,  who  was  said  to  be 
of  divine  origin,  and  although  he 
did  not  exert  much  secular  power 
had  semi-divine  honours  paid  to 
him.  King  Greorge  took  the  part 
of  modern  progress  and  religion 
ag^nst  the  old  institutions  of  his 
country.  He  was  a  rude  apostle, 
this  young  chief,  going  out  on  the 
war-path  with  a  Bible  in  one 
hand  and  a  club  in  the  other,  and 
it  may  be  believed  that  he  con- 
verted the  heathen  with  won- 
drous rapidity.  Some  tribes,  how- 
ever, on  the  great  island  of  Ton- 
gatabu  long  opposed  him  suc- 
cessfully. On  one  occasion  he 
enlisted  on  his  side  the  services 
of  an  English  sloop- of-war,  the 
Favourite,  that  touched  at  the 
Friendly  Islands.  The  com- 
mander of  the  vessel  headed  an 
expedition  against  the  stockade 
of  £ea,  situated  some  three  miles 
inland,  but  was  unfortunately 
killed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
action ;  and  his  forces  returned  on 
board  without  having  accom- 
plished anything.  Possibly  be- 
cause he  had  no  right  to  mix  him- 
self up  with  intertribal  wars, 
the  English  Government  never 
attempted  to  avenge  his  death  or 
his  ill-success ;  and  this  was  un- 
fortunate for  Europeans  residing 
in  the  islands,  as  ever  since  the 
natives  have  been  able  to  boast 
of  having  defeated  an  English 
man-of-war. 


Some  years  after  subjecting  the 
whole  of  the  Friendly  Islands  to 
his  rule,  King  George  decided 
that  he  would,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  become  a  constitutional 
monarch.  By  this  he  meant  that 
he  would  take  away  every  vestige 
of  feudal  power  from  all  the  other 
chiefs,  but  that  he  would  retain 
as  much  absolute  power  as  he 
wished  for  himself.  A  Parlia- 
ment was  formed  composed  of 
Lords  and  Commons,  and  a  short 
code  of  laws  was  then  decided 
upon,  by  which  the  nation  was 
supposed  to  be  ruled.  A  row  of 
good  Government  buildings  was 
erected,  including  custom-house^ 
post-office,  and  police-court,  in 
which  all  the  English  forms  are 
observed,  and  supreme  court  for 
the  trial  by  jury  of  the  more  seri- 
ous offences.  This  all  sounds  very 
fair,  but  in  reality,  although 
justice  is  sometimes  enacted  in 
the  police-court|  it  often  mis- 
carries in  important  cases.  In 
such  a  small  country  all  the  peo- 
ple know  one  another  more  or 
less,  and  the  jurymen,  being  ignor- 
ant natives,  are  far  more  anxious 
to  please  their  chief  than  to  ren- 
der justice  to  the  merits  of  the  . 
case.  Even  in  the  police-court 
the  magistrate  sometimes  adjourns 
the  coiurt,  that  he  may  consult 
with  the  King  or  one  of  his  family 
as  to  whether  the  prisoner  is  to  be 
found  guilty  or  not  guilty.  The 
judges  and  other  officials  are  most 
wretchedly  paid,  and  their  small 
salaries  are  often  sadly  in  arrear, 
so  that  they  are  all  open  to  bribery, 
and  are,  indeed,  most  modest  in 
their  demands.  On  one  occasion 
the  captain  of  a  vessel  landed  a 
few  cases  of  spirits  for  a  white 
resident  before  he  had  paid  duty 
on  them,  and  when  he  did  notice 
them  the  collector  of  customs  was 
t&ere  before  him,  and  already  in- 
vestigating their  contents,  which, 
indeed,  were   Holland  gin.    He 
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at  once  imploTed  the  collector  to 
do  nothing  till  he  had  paid  the 
duty  at  the  custom-housei  assur- 
ing him  at  the  same  time  that 
the  fault  "was  entiiely  that  of  the 
master  of  the  vessel,  although, 
hj  the  laws  of  the  country,  the 
resident  ashore  alone  could  be 
punished.  The  collector,  after 
much  grimace,  told  his  petitioner 
that  he  would  not  for  the  world 
be  the  cause  of  any  loss  or  incon- 
venience to  a  gentleman,  but  that 
the  cases  of  liquor  should  at  once 
be  removed  to  a  safe  place  before 
anybody  else  saw  them,  when  the 
matter  would  become  public; 
nor  would  this  accommodating 
gentleman  take  anything  for  his 
kindness  except  a  few  bottles  of 
the  liquor.  As  may  be  imagined, 
the  customs  are  not  a  source  of 
great  revenue  to  his  Majesty ;  but 
from  other  sources,  principally  a 
heavy  poll-tax,  there  is  a  revenue 
of  some  fourteen  thousand  pounds 
a  year.  The  King,  his  family, 
and  friends  take  what  they  want, 
and  the  surplus  is  divided  among 
the  Government  employf-s  accord- 
ing to  their  rank.  Some  of  these 
remain  for  years  without  any- 
thing. 

for  a  long  time  the  Wesleyan 
mission  drew  large  sums,  in  vo- 
luntary contributions,  from  the 
friendly  islanders,  who,  on  some 
occasions,  gave  as  much  as  thirty- 
two  thousand  pounds  in  one  year. 
During  these  golden  days  the  then 
chairman  of  the  mission  built 
himself  a  foier  house  than  the 
King's,  and  flourished  generally 
for  a  length  of  time.  This  gave 
nse  to  scandal,  and  the  chairman 
had  to  appear  before  a  private 
court  of  inquiry,  presided  over  by 
the  English  Deputy-Commissioner. 
On  this  occasion  King  George 
proved  the  chairman's  veiy  good 
fijend,  although,  in  the  end,  he 
resigned  his  appointment.  He 
went  to  New    Zealand,  and  the 


inhabitants  of  Tonga  thon^Ht  tliey 
would  see  him  no  more ;  l>ixt  some 
months   afterwards  the    son.     of 
King  George  died  in  Auckland  of 
a  disease  of  which  he  had  ^ozie  to 
the  Colonies  to  get   cured,    and 
the  ex-chairman  accompanied  the 
body  of  the  deceased  prince   back 
to  Tonga  in  the  German  gonboat 
NautUus,  whose  captain  was  anxi- 
ous   to  be  civil  to   the  Ton^^an 
King.      The    prince     had     been 
Premier  of  the  Friendly  Islands, 
and  the  old  King,  knowing  that 
he  could    not    trust  any  of    the 
native  chiefs  whom  he  had  hum- 
bled and  despoiled,  thought    be 
could  not  do  better  than  invest 
his  clever  foreign  friend  with  tbe 
vacant  dignities,  addressing  him 
somewhat  in  these  terms  :  *  £uge, 
missionary  bone   et  iidelis,  quia 
super  pauca  fuisti  fidelis,  Premier 
of  my  kingdom  te    constituam.' 
The   appointment  was   accepted, 
and,  with  the  modesty  of  conscious 
merit,  the  ex-rev.  gentleman  also 
annexed  the  portfolios  of  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  of  Public  In- 
struction and  Worship,  and  last, 
though  not  least,  of  Finance.  Then, 
to  avoid  trouble,  he  also  got  him- 
self  appointed   Auditor-General, 
and  thus    audited   his  own    ac- 
counts ! 

To  make  up  in  some  measure 
for  the  increase  in  expenditure 
that  might  necessarily  be  expected, 
the  taxes,  and  principally  the 
poll-tax,  were  raised,  which  natur- 
ally caused  much  diBsatisfaction. 
The  Privy  Council,  which  con- 
sisted of  the  present  Grown  Prince, 
grandson  of  the  King,  of  the  pre- 
sent Premier,  repeated  four  times 
over  under  his  various  titles,  and 
of  two  or  three  old  aboriginal 
dummies,  then  proclaimed  several 
new  Acts.  The  British  Deputy- 
Commissioner,  a  very  able  and 
honest  young  man,  at  once  drew 
attention  to  the  illegality  of  these 
Acts,  which    ceuld   not  become 
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law  till  they  had  been  paseed  by 
Parliament.  To  this  the  young 
Crown  Prince  answered  in  the 
Goremment  paper,  comparing  the 
members  of  the  Parliament  to  his 
horses,  who,  when  they  were  har- 
nessed to  his  carriage,  did  not 
know  which  way  they  were  to  go 
till  directed  by  the  whip  and 
reins  of  the  driver.  This  of  coarse 
was  as  much  as  to  say  that  in 
Tonga  the  people  were  still  too 
much  under  the  influence  of  the 
great  chiefs  to  dare  do  anything 
without  first  knowing  their  wishes ; 
but  the  members  of  Parliament 
were  not  very  well  pleased  with 
his  fiEible.  The  Opposition  paper 
printed  a  number  of  articles 
against  the  Premier,  which  he  did 
not  read,  and  detailed  very  exactly 
the  grievances  of  the  people, 
which  did  not  in  the  least  remedy 
them.  The  whites,  being  under 
consular  jurisdiction,  took  no 
notice  of  the  new  Acts,  but  the 
observance  of  them  was  enforced 
on  the  natives.  A  number  of 
these  people,  enraged  at  finding 
that  foreigners  paid  less  taxes  and 
were  better  treated  than  they 
were  themselves  in  their  own 
country,  interviewed  the  Deputy- 
Commissioner,  desiring  to  become 
British  subjects.  This  they  were, 
of  course,  informed  could  not  be 
done  so  easily;  and  the  petitioners 
found  themselves  in  trouble  with 
their  own  authorities,  who  wanted 
to  try  them  for  high  treason, 
thinking  that  this  desire  on  the 
part  of  Tongans  to  become  British 
subjects  was  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge  of  British  annexation.  The 
Deputy-Commissioner  had  to  in- 
terfere to  prevent  further  mischief^ 
as  the  Government  wanted  to 
employ  extreme  measures  against 
these  people ;  and  this,  although 
the  Premier,  himself  a  British 
subject,  had  some  time  previously 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  be  natural- 
ised a  German. 


To  prevent  any  funds  that 
might  be  given  for  religious  pur- 
poses being  diverted  to  the  general 
mission  fund  of  the  Wesleyans, 
by  whom  the  Premier  considered 
he  had  not  been  well  treated,  he 
now,  with  the  assent  of  the  King 
and  Privy  Council,  proclaimed  an 
independent  Church  of  Tonga. 
At  the  same  time  the  property  of 
natives  who  were  at  all  in  arrear 
began  to  be  sold  off  right  and  left 
by  distress  warrant  for  taxes  ow- 
ing ;  and  these  {>oor  people,  find- 
ing that  they  would  soon  have  no- 
thing left  to  live  on  in  this  world, 
started  a  petition  to  Qaeen  Vic- 
toria for  the  removal  of  their 
Premier,  whom  they  considered 
as  the  author  of  their  misery,  and 
as  having  been  specially  sent  to 
them  as  a  punishment  for  their 
sins.  The  petition  was  signed 
by  some  two  thousand  natives, 
and  would  probably  have  been 
signed  by  all,  but  that  the  King, 
fearing  for  the  fate  of  his  favour- 
ite, interfered,  and  despotically 
stopped  the  further  signing  of  the 
paper,  which  is  very  easy  to  do 
in  such  a  country  by  a  chief  of 
high  rank.  Not  one  European 
signed  the  petition,  thinking  that 
it  would  have  a  better  chance  of 
success  with  the  Home  authorities 
if  signed  by  natives  only.  Not 
only  did  the  King  interfere  to 
stop  the  signing  of  the  petition, 
but  he  had  several  of  the  pro- 
moters arrested,  maltreated,  and 
thrown  into  prison.  He  would 
even  have  had  them  hanged  had 
not  the  Deputy-Commissioner 
energetically  interfered,  and  threat- 
ened to  make  it  a  national  con- 
cern. The  petition  was  fornrarded 
to  Sir  Arthur  Gordon,  the  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Western 
Pacific,  and  by  him  forwarded 
home  at  the  beginning  of  last 
year.  Eventually  it  was  refused, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Premier's 
removal  might  lead  to  anarchy  in 
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the  coontij;  it  was  therefore  de- 
cided that  for  the  preaent  he  would 
he  allowed  to  retain  his  position, 
as  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 

Thus  the  inhahitants  of  the 
Friendly  Islands  still  have  this 
intolerahle  load  on  their  shoul- 
ders ;  and  however  desirable  a 
policy  of  expediency  may  be,  it 
appears  to  those  who  were  on  the 
spot  that  the  King  and  Govern- 
ment of  Tonga  have  offered  an 
insult  to  England  by  imprison- 
ing and  grossly  maltreating  those 
whose  only  crime  was  to  have 
implored  the  assistance  of  the 
English  Queen  for  redress  against 
one  of  her  own  subjects.  This 
insult  has,  possibly  owing  to  the 
insignificance  of  the  country,  re- 
mained unpunished,  and  will  not 
increase  the  prestige  of  the  Brit- 
ish flag,  already  in  those  parts 
somewhat  tarnished  by  the  Fa- 
vourite affair.  South  8ea  Island- 
ers are  not  accustomed  to  the  re- 
finements of  civilised  policy ;  and 
if  one  chief  or  one  power  offer  a 
slight  to  another,  and  that  slight 
is  passed  over,  they  at  once  con- 
clude that  want  of  strength  or  of 
courage  is  the  cause  of  this  for- 
bearance.  An  intelligent  islander, 


to  whom  a  European  was    once 
explaining  the  high  reasons   for 
which  England  sometimes  forbore 
to  chastise  the  offenses  of  semi- 
barbarous  nations,  answered,  ^I£ 
an  angel  from  heaven  was  to  come 
down  and  tell  us  these  things,  ^we 
would  not  believe  theuL'   And.  to 
prove  that  the  Tongans  do   not, 
in  more  than  one  sense,  consider 
themselves  unfit  to  match  Tviib 
the  most  redoubtable  warriors  of 
Britain,  I  will  conclude  with  this 
true   anecdote.      When  H.R.H. 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  last  visited 
the  colonies  and  South  Pacific,  in 
the  Galatea,  there  was  some  talk  of 
his  visiting  the  Friendly  Islands* 
When  it  was  ascertained  in  Ton^a 
that  this  visit  would  not  take 
place,  some  disappointment  was 
felt ;  but  an  old  lady,  a  relation 
of  the  King's,  soon  gave  a  satis- 
factory reason  for  the  onussioiu 
*You  all  know,'  said  she,  'that 
the  beauty  of  the  Tongan  women 
is  famed  all  over  the  world.  Queen 
Victoria  has  heard  of  it,  and  is 
afraid  to  let   her   son  visit  nsy 
lest  he  should  insist  on  marrying 
one  of  them,  and  thus  defeat  some 
other  match  which   the   Queen 
has  in  view  for  him.' 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

IN  WHICH  FOLLY,  VICE,  SORROW, 
DEATH,  AND  REPENTANCE  ARE 
BRIEFLY  SEEN. 

'Eugene,'  Sholto  began,  *I  am 
unhappy — O,  very  uiJiappy  1' 

'Are  youf  replied  Eugene, 
sucking  his  sticL  'Sorry  for 
that' 

*  I  haye  been  living  a  bad  life,' 
the  other  continued,  with  a  sort 
of  frank  shame  about  him  that 
was  creditable.  'I  have  been 
breaking  my  old  mother's  heart.' 

*  Haye  you  f  replied  Eugene, 
putting  hu  cane  to  the  other 
side  of  his  mouth  for  a  change. 
•Sorry  for  that.' 

*  You  know  I  have  !'  Sholto  re- 
joined. 'You  have  heard  all 
about  me,  have  you  not  V 

'A  good  deal,  I  must  say,' 
Eugene  answered. 

'Well,  Eugene,'  Sholto  went 
on,  with  a  trembling  voice,  'I 
came  to  myself  last  night  I  am 
going  to  do  better.' 

'Better,  you  sayf  replied  Eu- 
gene, again  making  a  face,  as  he 
whieked  a  trace  of  sawdust  from 
his  coat  '  Have  they  a  clothes- 
brush  here  V 

Sholto  appeared  not  to  have 
heard  this  remark,  for  he  con- 
tinued with  undiminished  earnest- 
ness, feeling  sure  that  Eugene 
must  be  interested  in  his  story. 

'  You  remember  when  mother 
and  I  left  Middleboreugh,  now  ten 
years  ago — more  than  ten,  I  be- 


lieve. I  was  an  idle,  good-for- 
nothing  boy  then ;  but  I  became 
more  anxious  to  succeed  in  life 
after  we  left  I  believe,'  Sholto 
said,  with  something  like  a  blush, 
'  that  a  sort  of  boyish  attachment 
stirred  me  up.  I  wanted  to  rise  in 
life,  and  marry,  and  all  the  rest.  I 
resolved  to  be  a  doctor,  and  my 
mother  favoured  the  idea,  and 
for  several  years  I  worked  hard. 
We  met  once  or  twice  during  that 
time,  you  remember.  My  mother 
went  to  live  with  a  sister  who  was 
as  poor  as  herself,  and  invalided 
as  weU.  However,  we  were  happy 
enough,  and  I  worked  on,  and  do 
you  know,  Eugene,  for  yeare  that 
silly  childish  love-dream  was  the 
motive  which  uiged  me  on !  At 
last  I  came  up  here  to  Ring's 
College,  and  entered  the  medical 
school.  It  was  hard  work  for 
poor  mother  to  pay  for  me ;  but 
she  did  it  without  a  murmur — 
indeed  joyfully.  For  a  time  I 
worked  on  in  London  steadily 
enoui^h ;  but  at  last  one  unlucky 
day  I  failed  in  an  examination — 
failed  badly — and  I  was  greatly 
dispirited.  A  fellow  whom  I 
knew  well,  seeing  my  depression, 
advised  me  to  go  in  for  a  little 
gaiety,  and  unfortunately  I  took 
hisadvice.  You  know  how  strictly 
I  had  been  bronght  up.  I  had 
never  seen  the  inside  of  a  thea- 
tre, and  of  what  is  called  "  life  " 
I  knew  no  more  than  a  baby.  It 
was  like  a  burst  of  enchantment 
to  me,  when  all  at  once  I  plunged 
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into  the  gaiety  of  London — at 
least  into  such  gaiety  as  a  poor 
medical  student  could  command. 
Perhaps  had  I  been  earlier  made 
familiar,  even  slightly,  with  the 
scenes  on  which  I  now  entered, 
the  effect  upon  me  would  not  have 
been  so  great.  Being  what  I  was 
— a  raw  country  lad,  with  a  sharp 
appetite  for  life  and  its  pleasures 
— I  was  dazzled  and  overcome. 
I  need  not  tell  you  all  that  fol- 
lowed. I  went  down  hill  rather 
fast,  Eugene.  You  know  there  is 
always  a  wild  set  among  medicals, 
and  the  wild  set  I  had  hitherto 
kept  clear  o£  Now  I  went  in 
for  them  with  a  rush.  I  forgot 
everything  I  had  been  taught,  and 
everything  that  I  really  loved  in 
my  heart.  For  the  next  few 
months  I  was  not  myself — and 
O,  Eugene !  when  I  think  now  of 
the  life  I  led,  so  miserable  in  its 
very  excitement — miserable  even 
while  1  was  leading  it — and  so 
degrading  to  look  back  upon,  I 
sometimes  feel  ready  for  very 
shame  to  go  on  at  it  again — any- 
where— anyhow — and  end  as  I 
began !' 

'  I  should  not  advise  you  to  do 
that^'  Eugene  remarked,  with 
great  composure.  '  It  would  be 
foolish.' 

'  Upon  various  pretexts  I  got 
money  from  mother,'  continued 
Sholto.  '  I  squandered  it  in  dis- 
sipation— wrote  begging  for  more 
— described  myself  as  working 
hard  when  I  was  doing  nothing, 
left  my  fees  unpaid,  made  out 
lists  of  expensive  books  which  I 
wanted,  and,  having  got  the 
money,  had  another  fling  until  it 
was  spent.  That  has  been  going 
on  for  several  months,  and  the 
reading  I  have  done  is  next  to  no- 
thing. Only  two  days  ago  mother 
enclosed  me  ten  pounds,  telling 
me  that  it  was  really  the  last  she 
could  send  me  for  a  long  time,  as 
she  had  actually  sold  her  watch 


and    chain    to    get    it   for    me. 
Kow  think  how  I  must  be  fall- 
ing !    I  had  begun  betting  in  a 
small  way,  and  a  few  occasional 
successes  had  led  me  to  imagine 
that  I  might  fill  my  purse  by  this 
means,  and  I  resolved  to  have  a  try 
that  night  With  mother's  money ! 
The'  price  of  her  watch  !     Think 
of  it,  Eugene !  I  was  just  starting 
from  home  when  a  man  looked 
in  upon  me,  who  a  few  months 
before  had  been  one  of  our  £a8t 
fellows.     He  was  kind-hearted,  I 
fancy,  but  after  living  a  reckless 
life,  he  had  finished  by  marrying 
a    penniless    girl  before  he  had 
*'  passed,"  and  the  result  was  that 
he  never  passed  at  all,  and  was 
now  living  almost  in  beggary  with 
a  delicate  wife  and  two  hungry 
children.  After  telling  me  a  pitiful 
story  of  his  distress  (and  indeed  he 
looked  like  death  at  the  moment) 
he  ended  by  asking  if,  for  the 
love  of  God,  I  could  lend   him 
five  pounds  to  prevent  his  wife 
and  children   being  turned  into 
the  street.     I  had  the  two  fives  in 
my  pocket,  and  I  wanted  a  good 
margin  to  be  able  to  stand  against 
temporary  loss  until  luck  turned ; 
but  somehow  I  could  not  resist 
his  hollow  voice  and   death-like 
face.     I  gave  him  one  bank-note  * 
and  kept  the  other  for  myself; 
and  he  went  to  his  family  and  I 
to  my  companions.' 

Sholto  paused  for  a  few  minutes. 
Then  bending  his  head  a  little 
towards  Eugene,  he  said, 

^  At  half-past  three  this  morn- 
ing I  found  myself  opposite  this 
very  house — half  drunk,  and  yet 
growing  sober  by  the  very  pres- 
sure ot  shame  and  misery — with 
just  one  shilling  in  my  pocket, 
and  not  a  farthing  in  the  world 
beside.  I  had  passed  the  woist 
night  I  had  ever  known — the 
wildest — the  most  wretched  to 
look  back  uponT 

8holto'8  head  fell  on  his  breast, 
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and  Eugene  legaided  him  with 
pity,  interest,  and  aversion  all  in 
one  look. 

'Do  you  know,  Eugene,  my 
fiist  thought  was  Westminster 
Bridge. I  I  even  took  my  mother's 
letter  out  of  my  pocket  and  tore 
it  up,  so  that  I  might  not  he 
identi£ed.  I  wandered  wildly 
along,  making,  as  I  supposed,  for 
the  river,  until  I  was  in  one  of 
the  low  streets  of  Pimlico.  Then 
I  was  somewhat  aroused  from  my 
stupor  hy  noticing  that  I  was  pass- 
ing the  house  where  my  friend 
lived — a  miserable  place,  where 
they  were  crowded  together,  chil- 
dren and  all,  in  two  wretched 
parlours.  A  light  burned  in  the 
window,  and  a  woman  was  hurry- 
ing in  at  the  door  as  I  passed.  I 
cannot  tell  why,  but  I  followed 
her  into  the  house,  and  she, 
turning  round,  recognised  me  by  a 
candle  which  burned  in  the  halL 

''Go  in,''  she  said,  in  a  low 
voice ; "  go  in  at  once." 

'  I  went  into  the  parlour.  By 
the  dim  light  that  streamed  in 
from  the  bedroom  I  could  see 
two  children  huddled  upo^  the 
sofa  and  sleeping.  Looking  into 
the  bedroom  itself,  this  is  what  I 
saw.  My  friend  lying  in  his  bed 
at  his  last  gasp,  and  his  poor  wife 
beside  him  holding  his  hand  and 
wiping  his  forehead,  while  the 
tears  n^  down  her  cheeks — tears 
which  he  would  never  notice  more. 
He  had  caused  her\o  shed  many. 
I  suppose  she  thought  I  was  the 
doctor,  for  whom  she  had  just  sent, 
for  she  motioned  me  with  her 
hand  to  make  no  noise,  in  the 
way  people  do  when  they  mean 
that  the  last  moment  of  the  dy- 
ing must  not  be  disturbed. 

'  I  walked  to  the  other  side  of 
the  bed.  The  brandy  was  still 
in  my  head.  My  steps  and  sight 
were  uncertain,  and  my  reason  was 
only  half  my  own.  But  even  to 
my  blunted  faculties  the  contrast 


was  awful.  The  white  face,  with 
the  last  flicker  of  life  upon  it; 
the  thin  woman  holding  back  her 
tears  for  love  of  the  man  who  had 
squandered  away  her  happiness  as 
well  as  his  own;  the  miserable 
room;  and  then,  what  was  still 
in  my  brain  and  printed  on  my 
eighty  the  laughter  and  the  oaths, 
the  glare  of  the  rooms  I  had 
lately  been  in,  the  faces,  the  wild 
carouse;  0,  it  was  such  a  con- 
trast as  might  make  a  hell,  and 
the  imaginary  scene  was  to  me 
as  vivid  as  the  real  one  before 
my  eyes. 

"Hush!"  the  woman  said,  in  a 
low  piercing  whisper.  "  Be  still  I" 
she  held  up  her  flnger.  Then  I  saw 
her  clasp  his  hand  tighter  and 
bend  down  over  him ;  she  knew 
that  he  was  gone,  and  with  a  cry, 
"0  Edwardf  my  Edward  f*  she 
cast  herself  on  his  vacant  breasti 
just  as  if  he  had  been  the  guide 
and  the  joy  of  her  life,  and  had 
departed  in  honour  and  peace. 

'  I  comforted  her  as  I  best 
could ;  and  I  left  the  house  in  a 
state  of  feeling  such  as  I  could  not 
have  believed  possible  had  I  not 
experienced  it.  But  amidst  all 
there  was  one  ray  of  comfort.  I 
had  not  refused  my  friend  his 
last  miserable  request;  he  had 
not  died  through  my  selfishness; 
and  remembering  this  I  got  my 
first  touch  of  relief,  and  as  I 
walked  the  lonely  street  I  cried 
like  a  child. 

'  I  think  now  those  tears  saved 
me  from  madness  or  from  suicide. 
I  managed  to  get  back  to  my  lodg- 
ing, where  as  I  arrived  the  ser- 
vant was  opening  the  house.  I 
rushed  to  my  ropm  and  cast  myself 
on  the  sofa,  where  I  must  have 
lain  two  hours,  not  asleep,  but  like 
one  stunned,  or  suffering  from 
brain  concussion. 

'  As  I  came  to  myself  somewhat, 
I  saw  lying  on  the  table  before 
me  a  letter  from  my  mother.    I 
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miui  bare  l^een  still  under  the 
influence  of  drink,  for  I  looked 
at  the  envelope  for  a  long  time, 
wishing  to  know  what  it  con- 
tained, and  yet  never  atretehing 
out  mj  hand  for  it.  At  kat  I 
opened  it.  The  letter  waa  ocen- 
}ned  with  a  iew  gentle  remon- 
atrances  conceming  my  extrava- 
gance, and  ten  timea  aa  many 
words  of  tmat  and  tendemeaa. 
Theae  touched  me  even  then,  bat 
not  moat  deeply.  The  letter  en- 
cloaed  a  photograph  which  mother 
(it  mnat  have  been  for  reaaona  of 
her  own)  had  procured  for  me; 
and  if  ahe  judged  that  the  sight 
of  it  would  move  me  she  judged 
rightly.  Only  she  could  not  have 
known  that  I  should  see  it  at  this 
dreadful  hour ! 

<  Eugene,'  said  Sholto,  bending 
towards  his  friend  again,  'all 
these  years  I  have  been  in  love 
with  a  girl — I  have  not  seen  her 
more  than  twice  in  five  years — I 
don't  suppose  there  is  the  least 
chance  that  I  shall  ever  know  her, 
much  less  marry  her.  She  is  a 
wealthy  girl,  a  prize  for  a  peer, 
out  of  my  reach  in  many  ways.' 

(Sholto  did  not  observe  an 
ironical  smUe  playing  upon  his 
friend's  lip.) 

*  But  I  love  her.  She  is  the 
image  of  goodness  and  truth  to 
me;  and  when  this  morning  I 
took  that  photograph  in  my  hand, 
and  looked  at  her  sweet  face  full 
of  grace  and  purity  and  affection, 
I  think  I  felt  for  the  first  time  what 
vice  and  shame  really  are.  I  hated 
mysel£  I  felt  as  if  I  were  shoot- 
ing down  some  precipice  of  guilt 
and  disgrace,  and  she  standing 
immovable  above,  a  figure  of  celes- 
tial purity. 

<  I  clenched  my  hands.  I  loathed 
myself.  For  another  moment  the 
thought  of  the  river  came  over 
me,  and  an  end  which  would  for 
ever  wipe  out  my  shame.  But 
again  my  eyes  fell  on  the  picture. 


'  It  waa  like  an  angd'a  face.  It 
aeemed  to  be  diaping  itaelf  into 
love  and  pity.  It  aeemed  to  aay 
that  I  had  not  yet  fallen  ao  fa 
but  there  waa  still  hope  and  the 
love  of  the  good  for  me. 

'A  living  iao^  could  not  have 
been  more  expreasive.  An  audi- 
ble voice  could  not  have  been 
more  inteUigible.  I  caught  the 
picture  up,  imd  Idaaed  it,  and  for 
the  aecond  time  that  morning  I 
burst  out  weeping.  When  I  was 
a  little  recovered  I  saw  the  photo- 
graph all  stained  and  blurred  with 
my  tears. 

'  But  I  waa  foigiven  !  I  had 
hope  and  strength  in  my  heart 
I  stood  up  and  raiaed  my  handa 
to  heaven,  and  I  accepted  the  for- 
giveness which  Grod,  through  His 
angel,  had  sent  to  me.  I  resolved 
that  I  would  never  again  think 
of  the  black  past,  and  that  life 
should  be  wrenched  from  me  be- 
fore I  again  allowed  vice  to  have 
the  mastery  over  me. 

'  Penniless,  wretched  as  I  was, 
dark  as  were  my  prospects,  I  felt 
brave  and  happy.  The  new 
thought  within  me  was  greater 
than  any  outward  circumstances. 
I  felt  as  if  I  had  conquered  life 
already.  It  was  wonderful  the 
thoughts  that  ran  through  me — 
the  ecstasy  I  the  resolution  1  the 
fearlessness ! 

'  And  now,  Eugene,  my  better 
life  has  begui^.  I  am  glad  to  tell 
you  all  this  because  we  have  been 
friends  so  long;  and,  besides,  it 
does  me  good  to  open  my  heart 
to  any  one.  Kow  you  can  do  me 
a  great  kindness.  I  am  without 
a  sovereign  in  the  world.  I  dare 
not  write  to  my  mother.  Can  you 
— ^wiU  you — ^lend  me  ten  pounds 
to  help  me  until  I  have  made  my 
way  a  little?  I  know  you  can, 
and  will.' 

*  You  may  be  sure  I  would  if  I 
could,'  replied  Eugene.  *  I  have 
been  greatly  interested  in  your 
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eioTj,  Sholto.  I  think  you  need 
not  have  reproached  yourself  so 
mnch ;  but  look  here — *  Eugene 
opened  his  purse  carefully,  not 
letting  Sholto  see  its  contents. 
^Yes,  I  have  one  sovereign. 
That  I  can  lend  you.  Pay  me 
when  you  please.' 

Sholto,  with  a  downcast  face, 
took  the  sovereign,  thanking  his 
friend,  and  before  he  could  speak 
again,  Eugene  looked  at  his  watch 
and  exclaimed, 

'  I  am  late,  Sholto.  I  must  run. 
€U)od-bye.  Write  to  me  some 
day—' 

And  he  was  oflp,  ahnost  before 
the  other  could  wish  him  fare- 
welL  So  Eugene  Ruddock,  well 
dressed  and  refined,  went  his 
way.  £[is  business  was  the  pur- 
chase of  a  diamond  ring,  and  al- 
ready he  was  imagining  the  effect 
of  it  upon  his  white  finger. 
Sholto,  looking  depressed  and  dis- 
appointed, stepped  out  a  moment 
later,  and  paced  his  way  slowly 
back  to  his  lodging.  Already  that 
sovereign  in  his  pocket  was  sug- 
gesting a  return  to  the  haunts  of 
the  night  before,  while  Eugene's 
cool  selfishness  was  raising  every 
rebellious  impulse  of  his  nature. 
There  were  better  thoughts  in 
poor  Sholto's  breast^  too — strug- 
gleSy  wishes,  and  prayers. 

<What  a  wreck  Sholto  is!' 
Eugene  thought  '  I  wonder  these 
fellows  cannot  see  that  vice  does 
not  pay.' 

And  Sholto,  pacing  along  the 
Strand,  and  feeling  his  tempter 
upon  him  once  more,  was  grasp- 
ing at  his  good  resolution  like  a 
man  who  is  drowning. 

O,  how  many  thousand,  thou- 
sand times,  under  various  cos- 
tumes, has  the  same  solemn 
Comedy  been  gravely  performed 
since  tiie  day  when  All-seeing 
Eyes  marked  'two  men'  going 
up  into  the  Temple  to  pray ! 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

8OOIBTT  :   GOOD,  BAD,  AND 
INDIFFERENT. 

'  A  WAQER  of  twenty  to  one, 
madam  1  gold  against  silver ;  in 
other  words,  shillings  against 
sovereigns  —  twenty  sovereigns 
against  twenty  shillings,  madam  1 
And  your  obedient  servant,  sit- 
ting here  before  you,  was  down 
for  the  twenty  sovereigns,  while 
little  Merrythought  might  win 
gold,  but  could  only  lose  silver.' 

At  a  large  garden-party  at  Sir 
John  Sanctuary's,  our  former 
acquaintance.  Major  Sanctuary,  in 
great  spirits  and  full  of  talk,  was 
enlightening  an  admiring  circle 
which  had  gathered  round  him. 
There  was  a  kind  of  glossy  shab- 
biness  about  the  Major,  an  appear- 
ance of  having  burnished  up  old 
clothes  with  care  for  a  grand  occa- 
sion. Otherwise  Major  Sanctuary 
looked  but  little  changed — a  trifle 
grayer,  a  shade  more  gaunt,  but 
nothing  else. 

'  Merrythought  is  only  our 
nickname  for  him  at  the  club. 
His  real  name  is  Russell,'  he  con- 
tinued, looking  round  with  great 
animation.  'A  more  gambling 
little  dog  you  could  not  meet. 
This  is  how  it  came  about.  Merry- 
thought and  I  had  been  sitting 
on  Brighton  promenade — King's- 
road,  you  know — watching  the 
people  walk  and  drive  up  and 
down.  Says  he,  '*!  know  half 
the  company."  "Merrythought,"! 
said,  "  it  is  impossible  at  your  time 
of  life  that  you  can  know  as  many 
men  as  I  do."  **  Two  to  your  one," 
says  he.  "  Merry,"  I  answered, ''  I 
deny  it."  ^'  Not  the  first  time  a 
fact  has  been  denied,"  he  replies. 
"  Tell  you  what,"  said  I, "  I'll  wager 
you  twenty  sovereigns  to  twenty 
shillings  that  more  acquaintances 
of  mine  than  of  yours  pass  this 
seat  in  the  next  half-hour." 
"Donel"    cried     Merrythought. 
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"  What  time  is  itr  lasked.  «  Eight 
minutes  to  one,"  says  he. ''  Good  I" 
cried  I;  "  we  shall  go  on  to  twenty- 
two  minutes  past."  We  began, 
madam.  At  first  I  went  off  well, 
for  who  should  go  by  but  old 
Lady  Dolly  Vernon  and  her  three 
daughters,  maypole  girls,  but  I 
was  pleased  to  see  'em  just  then. 
**  How  d'ye  feel.  Merry  T  says  I, 
when  begad,  madam,  before  the 
words  were  out  of  my  mouth,  five 
young  bucks  walking  abreast 
came  up  and  salated  him  !  "  Ha, 
ha,  Major !"  says  he.  However,  at 
the  end  of  ten  minutes  I  was  nine 
ahead.  Good !  But  next  minute  I 
saw  a  girls'  school  coming  our  way 
— ^more  pairs  of  skirts  than  I  could 
count.  You  will  scarcely  believe  it, 
madam,  but  Merrythought  bowed 
to  every  girl  of  *em,  and  the  girls 
to  him  ;  and  the  fellow  told  me 
he  knew  every  girl  of  'em,  his 
second  cousin  having  been  at 
school  there.  "  Merry,"  said  I, 
"I  wish  my  old  regiment  was 
quartered  here  !"  Well,  madam, 
to  make  a  long  story  short,  at 
seventeen  minutes  past  Merry- 
thought was  seven  ahead,  and  the 
company  getting  thin.  '*  Hand 
over,"  he  calls  out.  "  Wait,"  I  said. 
Just  then  I  saw  a  little  girl, 
daughter  of  a  friend,  running  up 
to  me. "  How  are  you,  dear  f '  I  said. 
"  One  nwrSy  Merry.  How  is  your 
mother  V  **  O,  mother  is  over 
there,"  the  child  answered,  "  and 
all  of  us  are  with  her."  "All  of 
you  1"  I  said. "  Fanny,"  I  continued, 
whispering  the  child,  "run  and  tell 
mother  I  have  got  a  touch  of  the 
gout,  but  I  want  to  see  her  and 
all  the  children — mind  you  say  all 
the  children — and  at  once,  for  I 
have  to  leave."  Off  the  child  ran. 
Up  comes  the  mother,  pleased  at 
the  attention,  and  all  her  brood 
with  her.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men,' the  Major  said,  now  ad- 
dressing the  whole  group  of 
listeners,    'you  will  hardly   be- 


lieve it,  but  I  won  by  the  baby,  a 
child  not  two  months  oldj  and 
the  last  of  the  shillings  is  in  m  j 
pocket  this  moment  T 

With  a  jocose  and  opul^it  air 
the  Major  rose  from  his  seat  and 
walked  with  a  fine  step  across  the 
lawn,  shaking  with  laughter  over 
his  own  story,  and  the  little  group 
that  had  gathered  round  liim 
melted  away. 

As  most  of  our  old  friends,  and 
some  new  ones,  are  in  the  com- 
pany, we  have  here  a  convenient 
opportunity  of  renewing  our 
several  acquaintancea  And  we 
may  mark  what  ten  years  have 
done  for  our  Golden  Girls  and 
their  anxious  friends. 

First  let  us  introduce  ourselves 
to  Sir    John  Sanctuary  himself, 
who  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  flight 
of  steps  receiving  his  guests.    Sir 
John   was    an    undersized   man, 
squab,  with  a  red  face  and  one 
sleeve  pinned  against  his  breast. 
As  he  welcomed  each  successive 
visitor  he  spoke  in  a  short  scold- 
ing tone,   snapping    his    words, 
which  were  uttered  in  a  very  loud 
key.     There  was  a  curious  resem- 
blance to  the  manner  of  his  cousin 
the  Major,  with  this  difference, 
that  while  the  Major's  address  had 
something  in  it  of  effort  and  imi- 
tation, the  Baronet*s  was  plainly 
original,  unstudied,  and  the  out- 
come  of  an  eccentric  character. 
But  amidst  his  abruptness  he  was 
well-bred,    and    he   managed  to 
make  his  guests  feel  at  ease,  when 
that  might  have  been  least  of  all 
expected. 

Beside  him  stood  his  son  Bobert 
Sanctuary.  He  was  a  tall,  raw- 
looking  youth,  with  red  hair, 
freckled  complexion,  great  sun- 
burnt hands,  and  a  loud  voice, 
such  as  might  have  been  trained 
in  the  fields.  There  was  animal 
strength  about  the  young  feUow, 
and  he  had  a  good-natured  aspect; 
but  culture  had  done  nothing  for 
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him.  Perhs^  £8aa  was  some- 
thing of  his  type,  for  young  Sanc- 
tnary  was  without  doubt  endowed 
with  animal  qualities  both  in 
Tiiine  and  in  vice.  Yet  even  in 
him  there  was  some  trace  of  the 
ease  of  good  society,  and  like  his 
father  he  was  able,  when  he 
chose,  to  make  strangers  feel  at 
home. 

Close  at  hand  stood  two  girls, 
one  dressed  in  dark  blue  and  the 
other  in  pale  green,  the  blue  girl 
being  attired  with  great  richness, 
while  her  companion's  dress  was 
far  from  new.  These  girls  were 
talking  together  with  the  air  of 
bosom  friends,  and  while  the  girl 
in  blue  seemed  to  have  an  eye 
upon  young  Robert  Sanctuary,  he 
— never  glancing  at  her — would 
often  exchange  a  word  with  the 
girl  in  green.  And  the  girl  in 
green  always  brightened  up  when 
Bob  Sanctuary  spoke  to  her ;  and 
when  her  face  brightened  in  this 
way  it  was  a  taking  face,  lit  up 
either  by  actual  good-humour  or 
the  resolve  to  appear  pleasant.  No 
wonder  that  Bob  Sanctuary  when 
he  looked  once  looked  twice,  and 
when  he  looked  twice  looked  as 
many  more  times  as  he  decently 
could. 

The  brightly-Kiressed  girl  in  blue 
was  Lucy  Ruddock,  and  the  poorly 
dressed  girl  in  green  was  Victopia 
Sanctuary.  Victoria  the  far-sight- 
ed Beatrice  Ruddock  long  ago  per- 
ceived to  have  been  destined  by  her 
father  the  Major  as  future  wife  for 
Eugene.  Lucy,  her  fond  mother 
hoped,  would  one  day  be  pre- 
sented at  Court  as  Lady  Sanctuary. 
For  ten  years  have  not  altered  the 
plans  of  these  plotting  parents, 
and  on  this  very  day,  and  in  this 
very  garden.  Major  Sanctuary  and 
Beatrice  Ruddock  are  hoping  that 
their  separate  little  schemes  will 
be  brought  nearer  to  success. 

For  though  ten  years  turns 
boys  and  girls  into  men  and  wo- 


men, it  is  surprising  how  lightly 
such  a  period  deals  with  those 
who  are  men  and  women  already. 
Beatrice  Ruddock  at  forty-five  is 
changed  from  what  she  was  at 
thirty-five ;  but  the  change  is  not 
very  marked.  She  is  still  a  band- 
some  woman.  Daniel,  who  is  at 
her  side,  somewhat  afraid  of  the 
fine  company,  is  only  a  little 
more  round-shouldered^  and  a 
shade  more  cunning  in  the  face. 
And  Jerome  Dawe,  who  is  here 
•  also,  has  accomplished  the  jour- 
ney from  eight-and-fifty  to  eight- 
and-^ixty  with  small  outward 
signs  of  wear  and  tear.  Jerome's 
legs  still  do  their  work  well ;  his 
portly  trunk  and  large  head  are 
still  erect  A  few  specks  of  snuff 
lie  on  the  frill  of  his  shirt,  just  as 
when  we  saw  him  last.  Even  the 
ebony  stick  Shakespeare  has 
suffered  no  more  serious  change 
than  the  loss  of  a  little  colour  on 
the  crown  of  the  head — growing 
bald,  like  the  original.  For  any- 
thing appearances  tell,  Jerome 
Dawe  might  have  been  an  eighth 
sleeper  these  ten  years,  and  the 
spell  might  this  moment  have 
been  broken. 

Now  over  all  the  gay  company 
a  flutter  passes.  Every  eye  turns 
towards  the  flight  of  stepp,  where 
four  visitors  have  all  at  once  ap- 
peared. First  comes  a  tall  young 
lady  with  light  strong  step,  and 
eyes  that  somehow  fix  you  before 
you  mark  any  other  feature  :  clear 
brave  eyes,  nobly  set,  which  look 
as  if  they  could  equally  express 
truth,  courage,  or  anger,  but  never 
a  base  emotion. 

'How  do  you  do.  Miss  Wal- 
singham  V  Sir  John  says.  '  Very 
pleasant  to  see  you.  You  are  a 
stranger  in  my  house.' 

For  Mildred  Walsingham  is  a 
Golden  Girl,  and  even  the  blunt 
Baronet,  who  is  one  thing  to  all 
men,  grows  deferential  as  he 
salutes  the  great  heiress. 
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*  Where  is  yonrsisterf  he  asled, 
looking  round 

'Violet  most  not  walk.  Sir 
John/  Mildred  answered,  with  a 
touch  of  sadneBB  in  her  manner. 
'  She  has  gone  round  in  her  chair, 
and  will  be  here  presently.' 

Behind  Mildred  came  oar  old 
friends  the  Badger  family.  Sally, 
happily  recovered  from  her  fever, 
forthe  past  ten  years  hadfought  the 
hatUe  of  life,  which  was  still  raging 
sore  aronnd  her.  Sally's  hair  had 
grown  gray,  and  her  features  were 
more  marked;  but  her  carriage 
was  as  vigorous  and  as  emble- 
matic of  a  warlike  character  as 
ever;  while  her  dress,  though 
somewhat  improved  from  former 
days,  still  showed  signs  of  poverty. 
Samuel  Badger  had  scarcely 
changed  a  hair  or  a  feature  ;  but 
Hector  was  grown  a  young  man, 
ill-dressed,  awkward,  and  plainly 
not  at  ease  in  prospect  of  the  fine 
company. 

*  Sammy,  Sammy  !*  Mrs.  Bad- 
ger whispered,  before  they  reached 
the  Baronet,  '  you  have  sat  on  the 
tail  of  your  coat !  It  is  so  dread- 
fully creased.     How  could  you  do 

itr 

*  My  love,'  Samuel  Badger  re- 
plied, trying  to  twist  his  head 
over  his  left  shoulder,  'I  don't 
see  any  crease.' 

*  You  are  looking  over  the 
?nrong  shoulder,  Sammy,'  retorted 
his  wife.  '  There  is  a  crease  that 
might  have  been  made  with  a 
mangle.' 

*  That's  the  worst  of  a  tail,'  re- 
marked poor  Samuel  Badger,  in 
semi-soliloquy.  'Do  what  you 
will,  your  tail  always  gets  on  the 
chair  before  yourself.  I  declare, 
Sally,  I  will  begin  to  wear  cut- 
away coats  !' 

'  Not  while  I  am  spared,'  re- 
joined Mrs.  Badger.  '  Hector  I' 
-^she  spoke  in  the  same  fierce 
sort  of  whisper — *  do  hold  up  your 
head.    And  in  the  name  of  gra- 


cious goodnesi.  Hector,  what  have 
you  got  in  your  pocket  t  You 
stick  out  like  a  carpet-bag  !' 

*  Only  a  book,  mother,'  Hector 
replied,  looking  thoroughly  miser- 
able. 

'  Only  a  book !  What  do  you 
want  with  books  now  f  his  mother 
answered.  '  By  the  look  of  your 
coat  I  should  think  it  must  be  a 
family  Bible.' 

'No  such  thing,  mother,'  re- 
torted Hector,  resenting  this  sar- 
casm. 'It  is  only  a  volume  of 
Johnson's  Dictionary.* 

'A  volume  of  Johnson's  Dio- 
tionary  P  his  mother  repeated,  rais- 
ing her  eyes,  as  if  appealing  to 
some  superior  being  for  sympa- 
thy. Then  she  addressed  her  son 
with  scathing  irony:  'I  suppose 
you  are  going  to  question  the 
company.  Hector,  to  see  how  they 
speUr 

'  I  only  wanted  to  look  into  it, 
mother,  for  one  or  two  things,  if 
I  had  a  spare  moment.' 

'  I  do  think,'  Sally  Badger  ex- 
claimed, '  Providence  ought  to 
help  me.  It  is  out  of  all  reason. 
Husband  and  son !  Never  was  a 
woman  so  distracted  I' 

Happily  for  all  parties  they  had 
now  advanced  to  where  the  Baro- 
net was  standing,  and  salutations 
had  to  be  performed.  Through 
this  part  of  the  ceremony  Sally 
went  with  considerable  dignity; 
but  when  her  husband,  respond- 
ing to  Sir  John  Sanctuary's  wel- 
come, said,  'How  do  you  do. 
Sir  John?  Allow  me  to  con- 
gratulate you  upon  your  pelargo- 
niums,' Sally  managed  to  pull 
him  away  forcibly,  but  with  such 
adroitness  as  not  to  attract  atten- 
tion. 

'  They  are  not  pelargoniums  at 
all,  Sammy.' 

'  My  love,  I  thought  they 
were.' 

Meanwhile  Hector,  in  a  state 
of  nervous  confusion  which  almost 
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amoanted  to  the  abolition  of  rea- 
son, made  his  obeisance;  but, 
while  executing  his  part  of  the 
performance,  the  unhappy  young 
man  trod  upon  the  Baronet's  toe. 
Sir  John  Sanctuary  manifested 
so  much  anguish  and  Hector  was 
80  horrified  that,  to  avoid  a  repe- 
tition of  the  mishap,  he  made  a 
wild  circular  leap  away  from  his 
host.  The  rapidity  of  his  move- 
ments brought  the  pocket  with 
the  dictionary  flying  out  from  his 
person  in  a  kind  of  outer  circle ; 
and  the  volume  struck  Sir  John 
smartly  in  the  ribs,  disturbing  his 
bodily  equilibrium,  and  leaving 
him  in  momentary  doubt  whether 
or  not  he  was  the  victim  of  an 
assault. 

Sally  saw  all  in  a  kind  of  con- 
trolled delirium. 

*  Now  will  you  both,*  she  said, 
following  her  husband  and  her 
son,  and  addressing  them  with 
the  composure  of  one  who  mas- 
ters strong  emotion — *  will  you 
both  go  somewhere,  and  keep 
quiet  until  I  come  to  you  1  Any 
comer  wUl  do.' 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

IN  WHICH  OUR  OOLDBN  OIBL  IS 
SURROUNDED  BT  LOVBRS  AND 
W0R8H£PPEBS. 

EvHRTBODT  for  ten  miles  round 
was  at  Sir  John  Sanctuary's  gar- 
den-party. It  was  a  gay  scene 
enough.  Two  or  three  croquet 
sets  and  one  or  two  games  of  Bad- 
minton were  going  on ;  and  there 
was  also  a  band  which  enlivened 
the  air  with  music,  not  of  very 
fine  quality,  but  still  the  sound 
was  agreeable.  Amidst  all  the 
flutter  of  the  well-dressed  crowd, 
however,  and  their  various  amuse- 
ments, one  peculiar  circumstance 
was  to  be  noticed.  There  was 
a  constant  tendency  among  the 
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visitors  to  gather  into  small  knots, 
these  knots  being  clustered  at  a 
civU  but  interested  distance  round 
one  central  group,  which,  by  the 
going  and  coming  of  different 
people,  maintained  its  size  undi- 
minished. So  we  have  seen  a 
princess  making  the  circuit  of  a 
picture-gallery  with  her  attend- 
ants, and  behind  these  a  follow- 
ing of  the  curious,  who  may  talk 
to  each  other,  but  their  eyes 
and  attention  are  upon  the  prin- 
cess. In  our  central  group  there 
was  no  princess,  but  what  in  Mid- 
dleborough  formed  an  excellent 
substitute — a  Golden  GirL 

Mildred  Walsingham  was  charm- 
ingly dressed.  Her  gown  was  white, 
with  maize  trimmings,  and  she  wore 
the  most  coquettish  little  straw 
hat  that  ever  was  seen,  flat  in  the 
crown,  with  two  broad  white 
streamers,  understood  to  be  strings. 
It  was  one  of  those  costumes  that 
look  sweetly  simple  and  even  in- 
expensive, but  the  practised  fe- 
male eye  would  have  recognised  it 
at  once  as  a  costly  bit  of  simplicity. 
In  fact,  it  was  the  dress  of  the 
day ;  aU  the  women  said  so,  and 
being  conspicuous  it  enabled  ad- 
mirers to  find  Mildred  wherever 
she  might  be.  The  girl  looked 
very  handsome,  and  when  the 
young  men,  mindful  of  her  incalcu- 
lable fortune,  marked  her  queenly 
figure  and  her  patrician  face,  O, 
believe  me,  many  hearts  beat  high 
at  the  sight  of  her.  And  many 
young  fellows  pictured  themselves 
seated  beside  Mildred,  with  flying 
steeds  of  glossy  coat  in  front  and 
clouds  of  dust  behind.  Carriage 
and  horses  paid  for  with  her  mo- 
ney. The  world  all  before  the 
bridegroom  and  the  bride.  The 
world  paved  with  the  gold  of  the 
Golden  Girl !  And  were  these 
young  fellows  wrong)  I  hope 
not.  Why,  this  novel  of  Oolden 
Oirla  was  written  to  teach  young 
gentlemen  to  catch  heiresses ;  and 
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some  day  it  shall  "be  followed  by 
another  didactic  history,  called 
Golden  Boys;  and  when  these 
two  works  are  com  pie  te^  every  lad 
in  England  will  be  able  to  hook 
a  rich  wife;  and  every  lass  will 
be  able,  by  lifting  her  white  little 
hand,  to  secure  a  carriage  for- 
tune. So,  young  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, do  not  waste  your  time 
over  merely  amusing  novels  like 
those  of  Mr.  Payn  and  Mr. 
Black,  which  only  make  you  for- 
get yourselves.  Study  me,  a 
dull,  plodding  penman,  who  work 
my  way  to  a  useful  end,  like  a 
mule  on  a  country  road. 

These  young  gentlemen  just 
described,  on  the  principle  of 
'  Nothing  venture  nothing  have,' 
addressed  Mildred  Walsingham 
as  often  and  as  winningly  as  pos- 
sible. She  did  not  repel  these 
advances,  but  a  smile  played  over 
her  lip  at  times  when  her  young 
admirers  were  most  pressing.  A 
young  admirer,  quick  to  draw 
conclusions,  might  not  have  been 
encouraged  by  the  smile.  There 
was  a  tincture  of  cynicism  in  it. 
Mildred  was  too  shrewd  for  the 
flatteries  poured  upon  her.  A 
simpleton  might  have  thought 
herself  Beauty's  Queen;  but  ob- 
serving Mildred  noticed  that  a 
neighbour's  governess,  the  orphan 
of  a  clergyman,  a  girl  of  great 
loveliness,  was  left  alone  all  the 
afternoon.  The  young  men  fol- 
lowed Mildred.  Mildred  said  to 
herself, 

*  It  is  not  my  looks,  for  I  am 
not  so  pretty;  nor  my  manner, 
for  I  am  not  so  engaging.  Aha  ! 
it  is  my  money  these  lads  love.' 

In  short,  had  any  young  fellow 
flirted  with  the  governess,  and 
devoted  himself  to  her,  he  would 
have  been  the  man  who  that  day 
would  have  made  the  most  eflec- 
tnal  inroad  upon  the  afTection  of 
Mildred  Walsingham.  No  young 
fellow  knew  that  secret.    Every 


young  fellow  flattered  like  a  moth 
about  the  Golden  Girl. 

By  and  by  Mildred  sauntered 
across  the  lawn  to  where  her  sis- 
ter's invalid-chair  was  drawn  up, 
close  beside  the  band.  All  signs 
of  cynicism  vanished  as  she  came 
beside  her  sister  and  took  the  thin 
hand  caressingly. 

*  Little  one' — she  often  called 
Vialet  so — *are  you  enjoying  your- 
selfr 

Violet  Walsingham  was  a  young 
woman  now,  and  inexpressibly 
lovely.  There  was  a  depth  of  ex- 
pression in  her  eyes,  which  were 
a  kind  of  porcelain  blue,  deep, 
still,  and  exquisitely  clear.  She 
had  a  wealth  of  dark  hair,  won- 
derfully long  eyelashes,  and  her 
lips  could  run  into  the  archest 
smile.  But  she  still  looked  frail 
and  ready  to  vanish;  and  there 
was  a  sadness  in  her  face  which 
that  arch  smile  relieved  only  as 
one  ray  breaking  through  a  rent 
in  the  cloud  relieves  a  sunless 
sky. 

'Little  one,  are  you  enjoying 
yourself  1' 

It  is  a  beam  of  sunshine  indeed 
that  comes  across  her  face ;  it  is 
a  celestial  light  that  passes  into 
the  deep  eyes.  It  is  a  smile  of 
heavenly  sweetness  that  plays  up- 
on her  lips.  Mildred  is  all  in  £J1 
to  the  sick  girl.  She  does  not 
tell  Mildred  so,  lest  she  should 
weary  her,  but  there  is  no  bright- 
ness for  Violet  when  Mildred  is 
away.  She  has  been  following 
the  white  gown  all  over  the  lawn, 
watching  its  every  turn,  delighted 
if  Mildred  seems  happy,  but  al- 
ways with  a  kind  of  hope,  not 
expressed  to  herself,  that  Mildred 
will  not  forget  her,  as  she  lies 
there  alone.  And  Mildred  does 
not  forget,  and  her  cold  icy  ex- 
pression melts  the  moment  she 
meets  her  sister's  eyes,  and  the  two 
take  hands  with  a  natural  tender- 
ness which  is  pleasant  to  see. 
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'It  is  such  fun  here/  cries 
Violet.  *  I  have  been  watching 
that  old  gentleman;  he  gets 
so  angry  if  they  croquet  his  ball, 
and  that  girl  in  pink  seems  to 
delight  in  teasing  him.  There 
she  goes  again !  0,  do  look  at 
himr 

How  quickly  the  plaintive  face 
lights  up  with  fun  I  how  pleasant- 
ly her  voice  tinkles  with  merri- 
ment I  Mildred  catches  the  in- 
fection and  laughs  too,  but  there 
is  a  sound  of  pure  fun  in  Violet's 
laugh  which  Mildred  cannot 
reach.  And  now  the  knots  of 
people  begin  to  melt  into  one ;  a 
circle  forms  around  the  Golden 
Girls ;  actually  there  stand  in  it 
Hector  Badger,  Bob  Sanctuary, 
and  Eugene  Kuddock.  In  its 
enter  ring  are  Major  Sanctuary, 
Sir  John,  Beatrice,  and  the  fear- 
less Sally  Badger.  Now,  for  this 
little  bit  of  sport — plot  and  coun- 
terplot, attack  and  defence — I 
must  and  will  have  a  fresh  chapter. 
Just  as  in  a  well-arranged  comedy 
each  set  of  actors  come  to  the 
front  in  turn,  and  have  the  stage 
to  themselves,  so  we  shall  give  a 
separate  space  to  fathers,  mothers, 
lovers,  and  Golden  Girls,  playing 
their  successive  parts. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

IN  WHICH  ELDERLT  L0VBB8  OF 
THE  WORLD  ARE  SEEN  DOING 
THEIB  KIND. 

The  elders  first. 

'  Dear  Sir  John,'  Beatrice  Rud- 
dock said,  in  her  blandest  voice, 
*I  wish  above  all  things  to  see 
your  paintings.  I  am  positively 
dying  for  a  sight  of  them.' 

'  I  am  no  painter,'  the  Baronet 
replied — *not  by  education.  I 
love  the  art,  but  I  was  never 
taught  how  to  hold  a  brush  or 
mix  a  colour.     Still  I  have  a  few 


danbs,  and  my  friends  are  good 
enough  to  be  pleased  with  them.' 

'  And  your  son.  Sir  John ;  he 
is  an  artist,  is  he  not  T 

Clever  Beatrice  knows  well  that 
the  dream  of  Sir  John's  life  is 
that  his  son  shall  be  a  great 
painter,  and  she  knows,  too,  that 
Bob  Sanctuary  is  as  likely  to 
turn  out  a  painter  as  a  colt  is 
likely  to  play  the  fiddle.  But 
Mrs.  Ruddock  takes  good  care 
never  to  hint  that  the  fond  father, 
who  hopes  that  time  and  study 
may  develop  genius  in  the  lad's 
breast,  is  nursing  a  delusion.  Mrs. 
Ruddock  has  a  meaning  in  every- 
thing she  says  and  does.  So  she 
asks  if  Bob  Sanctuary  be  not  an 
artist,  and  waits  for  the  answer 
in  sweet  simplicity. 

'  In  time  I  hope  he  will  paint,' 
Sir  John  answered.     '  I  am  going 
to  take  him  the  round  of  the  Con- 
tinental galleries,  and  to  try  to 
.  develop  his  taste.' 

*  How  delightful !'  murmured 
Beatrice  ;  '  Munich,  Dresden,  Mi- 
lan, Rome.  0,  it  is  quite  a  para- 
dise of  an  idea  1' 

'Hope  we  shall  enjoy  it,'  the 
Baronet  said  bluntly.  '  Hope  it 
will  turn  out  well.' 

'Do  you  know.  Sir  John,' 
Beatrice  continued  sweetly,  *my 
daughter  Lucy  is  just  beginning 
to  show  the  prettiest  and  the 
most  interesting  fancy  for  art.  I 
want  to  give  her  a  little  training 
too ;  but  my  lazy  husband  will  not 
leave  home,  and  so  Lucy  and  I 
must  make  our  little  tour  as  best 
we  can.  We  might  meet.  Sir  John, 
somewhere ;  and  while  the  two 
young  people  sauntered  round  the 
galleries,  why,  (^ir  John,  you  and 
I — sober,  old-fashioned  people- 
might  sit  together  and  entertain 
each  other  with  our  neighbours' 
failings  and  our  own  virtues. 
Might  we  not  ]' 

Which  little  question  Beatrice 
put  laughingly  )imi  i^siDJifl^ijlgly 
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*  Upon  my  word/  the  Baronet 
cried,  looking  with  animation  into 
the  lady's  handsome  face,  *  I  con- 
sider it  a  capital  thought.  Stay,' 
he  added  humorously,  '  I  wanted 
to  study  a  little  myself.  I  am 
afraid,  under  the  circumstances 
you  propose,  I  should  forget  the 
pictures  altogether !' 

The  Baronet  made  a  how  very 
gallant  and  facetious,  and  Beatrice 
responded  with  just  the  little 
laugh  and  hint  of  a  blush  which 
befitted  the  occasion.  And  Sir 
John  Sanctuary  thought  at  the 
moment  that  perhaps  in  such 
society  his  son's  dormant  love  of 
art  might  be  quickened.  Had 
Sir  John  been  a  woman  he  would 
have  seen  matrimony  in  Beatrice's 
dulcet  phrases,  as  plainly  as  a 
marksman  sees  his  target.  But 
Sir  John  belonged  to  the  sex 
which  is  not  always  on  the  look- 
out for  love  and  marriage,  and 
which  accordingly  is  sometimes 
gently  and  delicately  fooled  into 
a  trap  with  eyes  wide  open.  O 
winsome,  specious  Beatrice  Bud- 
dock !  O  rare  novel  mine  of 
Golden  Oirh,  which  shall  teach 
all  the  world  how  to  marry  or  not 
marry,  but  wisely  either  way ! 

While  this  ingenious  dialogue 
went  on  Major  Sanctuary  made 
his  way  to  the  side  of  Eugene. 

*How  d'ye  do,  my  boyf  he 
said,  laying  his  hand  on  the 
young  man's  shoulder.  'Done 
with  Oxford  yet  r 

*!Not  yet — not  for  eighteen 
months,'  answered  Eugene,  who 
was  adjusting  his  necktie  and 
working  his  chin  about  in  his 
finical  way. 

'And  when  you  have  done,  what 
then,  my  boy  9  Church  9  State  f 
Armyl  Navy?  Physici  Law?  In 
a  word  sir,'  the  Major  called  out, 
as  if  irritated  at  the  number  of 
alternatives  he  had  run  up, '  what 
are  you  going  to  bef 

^i<bvt«  t^oigtit  about  it,'  re- 


plied  Eugene,  with  a  languid  and 
superfine  air.  *  Novaw,'  was  his  re- 
ply phonetically.  *  Scarcely  know 
— you  know.'  He  looked  approv- 
ingly at  the  toe  of  his  faultless 
boot. 

*  Tell  you  what,  sir,'  the  Major 
cried,  *  you  ought  to  live  in  town, 
sir.  Get  in  among  people  of 
&shion,  sir.  With  your  air  and 
your  habits — confound  it,  sir !'  the 
Major  said,  with  an  air  of  exas- 
peration, '  you  ought  to  be  among 
people  of  fashion  I  I  could  intro- 
duce you  to  dozens  of  men  in  my 
set ;  spirited  well-behaved  men  ! 
It  is  an  expensive  set.  mine; 
money  flies  like — '  Here  the 
Major  nervously  twitched  a  fray- 
ed shirt-cuff  out  of  sight,  and  not 
finding  the  simile  for  which  he 
sought,  wound  up  in  this  way : 
'They  are  spirited  well-behaved 
men,  sir,  and  you  ought  to  be 
among  them.' 

Eugene  not  entering  into  this 
dashing  proposal,  a  pause  followed, 
which  enabled  the  Major  to  re- 
member something  all  at  once. 

'  I  quite  forgot !  With  this  live- 
ly conversation  I  quite  forgot ! 
My  daughter — Victoria  —  asked 
me  to  coax  you  to  be  her  partner 
in  a  croquet  set.  I  said  "No, 
make  your  sets  for  yourselves," 
said  I.  But  here  she  comes,  and 
she  will  never  foigive  me  if  I 
have  not  secured  you.' 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Miss  Sanc- 
tuary was  standing  perfectly  still, 
with  her  back  full  upon  Eugene, 
and  she  and  her  cousin  Bob  were 
talking  together  in  an  interested 
way,  so  that  the  Major  was  forced 
to  call  out, 

*  Victoria  I  Victoria !  Mr.  Rud- 
dock is  waiting  for  you.' 

'Papa,'  the  girl  whispered  to 
him  reproachfcdly, '  I  don't  want 
to  play  with  Mr.  Kuddock.  Bob 
and  I  were  going  to  look  at  the 
horses.     It  is  provoking  I' 

The  Mcgor  did  not  say, 
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*  Victoria,  your  cousin  Robert 
will  be  a  poor  baronet  one  day, 
and  there  could  be  no  greater 
madness  than  for  you  and  him  to 
full  in  love.  Eugene  Buddock 
will  be  a  man  of  fortune,  and  just 
the  husband  for  you.  Therefore  I, 
y  niir  anxious  parent,  am  trj'ing  to 
difientangle  you  from  your  cousin, 
and  to  entangle  you  with  my  ex- 
cellent young  friend.' 

The  Major  did  not  say  this — in 
fact,  the  Major  did  not  say  any- 
thing at  all,  for  a  spy  was  watch- 
ing them,  and  at  this  point  an 
adroit  and  fearless  player  entered 
into  the  little  matrimonial  game 

*  Eugene,'  Mrs.  Ruddock  said, 
laying  her  hand  on  her  boy's 
shoulder,  *  I  think  Miss  Walsing- 
ham  rather  wants  to  make  up  a 
set  for  Badminton.  Go  and  ask 
if  you  can  b;  of  use  to  her.' 

OflF  Eugene  darted,  well  pleased 
to  escape  from  the  Major's  rather 
too  artful  snare.  Off  went  Vic- 
toria and  Bob,  laughing  and  mani- 
festing a  tendency  to  lay  their 
heads  side  by  side ;  and  they 
disappeared  round  a  little  plan- 
tation and  were  gone. 

The  Major  looked  very  blank. 

•This  woman  can  turn  one's 
little  plans  topsy-turvy  when  she 
pleases/  he  said  to  himself.  The 
wonder  is  he  did  not  say  it  aloud, 
for  in  his  vexation  he  struck  the 
grass  with  his  cane. 

But  adroit  and  fearless  Beatrice 
Ruddock,  vigilant  still,  was  not 
going  to  vex  the  Major  more  than 
was  absolutely  necessary,  not  she. 

'  You  see.  Major,'  she  said,  con- 
tinuing her  speech  with  the  light- 
est and  most  unembarrassed  of 
laughs,  '  if  we  old  people  did  not 
look  after  these  boys  and  girls 
they  would  never  speak  to  each 
other,  but  would  draw  up  in  op  po- 
sited ines,  finger  in  mouth,  like 
children  at  a  school-treat  before 
the  cake  comes  in  1' 

'  Well,  now,'  the  Major  said 


to  himself,  'this  is  uncommon 
effirontery.  This  is  a  very  impu- 
dent woman.' 

But  he  was  no  match  for  Bea- 
trice. Looking  straight  into  his 
disturbed  face,  with  the  blandest 
unconsciousness  that  anything 
could  possibly  have  happened  to 
vex  him,  and  with  the  most  art- 
less assumption  that  he  was  in  a 
sportive  mood,  she  put  her  arm 
through  his,  and  rambled  laugh- 
ingly on, 

*It  was  not  our  way,  Major, 
when  we  were  boys  and  girls — 
long  ago.  We  did  not  need  so 
much  prompting,  did  we  V 

The  Major  looked  at  her — in- 
dignant stilL  But  her  complete 
innocence,  his  own  gallantry,  and 
besides  a  natural  humour  of  good- 
fellowship  which  he  could  never 
quite  overcome,  all  fought  for 
her. 

'You  are  right,  ma'am,'  he 
cried,  with  his  usual  gaiety.  *  We 
had  ten  times  the  life  of  these 
young  sparks  in  our  day.' 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

IN  WHICH  MR.  INDIFFERBXGE  (aLIAS 
HECTOR  badger),  MR.  AWKWARD 

(alias  bob  sanotuart),  and  KR. 

PERFECT  POLISH  (aLIAS  EUGENE 
ruddock)  try  THEIR  FORTUNE 
WITH  A  *  GOLDEN  GIRL.' 

We  shift  our  kaleidoscope  to 
see  how  the  younger  folk  profit  by 
the  example  and  the  instruction 
of  their  elders.  Eugene  Ruddock 
has  for  years  been  taught  that 
Mildred  Walsingham  is  his  prize 
in  life,  and  Eugene  accepts  the 
responsibility  thus  laid  upon  him. 
Bob  Sanctuary  has  been  taught  a 
similar  lesson,  but  not  by  such  dili- 
gent teachers.  His  father  is  not  a 
money- worshipper ;  but,  knowing 
how  impoverished  his  estate  is,  he 
reasonably  thinks  that  a  Grolden 
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Girl  would  make  a  capital  wife 
for  his  son,  and  he  has  bid  Bob 
be  civil  to  her.  Even  Sally  Bad- 
ger, though  she  has  no  actual  hope 
of  success,  still,  on  her  principle 
of  going  in  for  everything,  has 
told  Hector  a  hundred  times  that 
if  he  lets  anybody  run  off  with 
Mildred,  under  his  very  nose,  and 
with  his  opportunites  of  winning 
her  heart,  he  would  be  a  stupid 
fooL 

*But,  you  know,  Hector,'  Mrs. 
Badger  would  say,  recognising 
Fact,  with  a  pensive  air, '  that  is 
just  what  you  are.* 

And  now  these  three — Hector, 
Bob,  and  Eugene — are  drawing 
near  to  Mildred,  each  to  play  his 
part.  Eugene  comes  willingly 
and  of  his  own  purpose,  the  other 
two  because  Authority  has  ordered 
them  so  to  do.  Hector  Badger 
and  Bob  Sanctuary  did  not  spend 
much  time  over  their  part  of  the 
business. 

*  Mildred,*  Hector  said,  address- 
ing her  just  as  he  would  have 
done  at  home,  and  then  blushing 
and  correcting  himself  as  he  re- 
membered the  company  —  *  Miss 
Walsinghara,  can  I  do  any- 
thing for  you,  or  help  to  amuse 
you  1  If  not,  I  think  I  will  not 
stay  here,  because  the  sun  is  ra- 
ther hot.' 

*I  don't  want  you,'  Mildred 
replied  pleasantly.  She  rather 
liked  Hector,  in  his  degree. 

Hector  walked  reflectively  away, 
his  mother's  eyes  following  him 
with  a  look  of  confirmed  de- 
spair. 

'There  you  go,'  Sally  said  to 
herself.  'If  I  do  not  haul  and 
drag  you  up  to  good  fortune — as 
a  prisoner  is  hauled  to  gaol — you 
will  never  have  any  good  fortune 
at  all.' 

Bob  Sanctuary  came  up  next, 
like  the  better  Gloten  that  he  was, 
coltish  and  awkward ;  and  yet 
the  awkwardness  of  a  gentleman 


is  something  different  from  tlie 
awkwardness  of  a  bumpkin. 

<Warm  day,  Miss  Sanctuary. 
Precious  hot,  ain't  itf 

«I  like  the  sun,'  Mildred  re- 
marked. 

*  Very  good.   Is  there  anything 

else  you  would  like  1' 

Bob  asked  this  as  if  the  sun 
were  a  kind  of  refreshment  handed 
about  on  plates,  and  possibly  Mil- 
dred might  fancy  some  other 
heavenly  body  as  well. 

*  Nothing  else,'  Mildred  an- 
swered, smiling. 

'  Come  and  see  the  horses/  Bob 
said,  with  a  sideward  motion  of 
his  head  in  the  direction  of  the 
stables.  *  You  are  fond  of  horsea, 
ain't  you  V 

*  Not  very.' 

*  Pity.  Tell  you  who  is,  though : 
my  cousiit  Vic.  Do  you  know  my 
cousin  Vic  V 

*  A  little.' 

*  Well,  she  is  fond  of  horses, 
and  horses  of  her.  To  see  her 
talk  to  a  horse,  and  stroke  him,  and 
put  her  cheek  down  beside  his 
face— she  does,  you  know — and 
to  see  the  horse  look  at  her,  know- 
ing she  is  a  friend,  it's  a  pretty 
sight,  I  can  tell  you  l' 

*  I  am  sure  of  it,*  Mildred  re- 
plied. 

*  For,  you  know,' Bob  continued, 
'  every  girl  that's  worth  knowing 
or  talking  to  is  fond  of  horses— 
stop,  though,'  he  added,  remem- 
bering the  admission  Mildred  had 
just  made ;  *  not  every  girl.  Not 
yourself,  for  instance.  The  fact 
is.  Miss  Walsinghani,  I  see  I  am 
not  going  to  make  much  of  this 
conversation ;  and  if  I  stay  here 
any  longer  I  am  sure  to  commit 
some  other  blunder— sure  to ;  so  I 
leave  you  in  better  care.' 

He  waved  his  hand  at  Eugene, 
and  walked  off  laughing;  and 
Mildred  was  disposed  to  like  him 
for  his  roughness  and  good  feel- 
ing so  curiously  mingled. 
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Tip  came  Eugene,  with  a  danc- 
ing step,  tripping  on  his  toes,  a 
knight  of  the  carpet  and  the  lawn, 
gloved,  hatted,  hooted,  and  neck- 
tied  to  admiration. 

'  I  don't  care  for  horses  either.' 
To  this  introductory  remark 
Mildred  vouchsafed  no  reply ;  hut 
Eugene,  whose  self-opinion  was 
not  easily  shaken,  either  did 
not  or  would  not  notice  her  cold- 
ness. 

He  talked  to  her  and  to  Violet 
with  considerahle  success;  and 
the  cunning  little  fellow  inserted 
his  morsels  of  flattery  so  cleverly, 
and  managed  to  hring  up  so  many 
suhjects  in  which  the  girls  were 
interested,  and  he  heard  their 
opinions  with  so  much  attention, 
that  it  was  impossihle  not  to  pro- 
nounce him  agreeahle ;  for  Eugene 
made  it  a  study  to  he  liked  in 
society,  and  he  succeeded.  Eeader, 
this  curious  world  of  ours  is  di- 
vided hetween  those  who  seem 
to  be  good  and  those  who  are 
good,  and  hetween  those  who  in 
the  nature  of  things  ought  to  be 
liked  and  those  who  are  liked  as 
a  matter  of  fact. 

Well  estalilished  in  his  own 
self-conceit,  Eugene,  finding  that 
he  was  left  done  with  the  Golden 
Girls,  began  to  tell  them  about 
his  encounter  with  Sholto  Alex- 
ander in  the  Strand.  Violet  had 
not  seen  Sholto,  except  on  rare 
occasions,  since  his  childhood,  and 
Mildred  was  by  no  means  inti- 
mate with  him.  Eugene  spoke  of 
him  with  an  air  half  of  patronage, 
half  of  pity;  but,  never  dreaming 
that  the  subject  could  be  of  more 
than  passing  interest  to  his  hearers, 
he  did  not  observe  that  at  the 
mention  of  Sholto's  name  Mil- 
dred's face  flushed  a  painful  scar- 
let, which  she  tried  to  hide  by 
affecting  to  disentangle  a  bit  of 
her  maize  fringe.  Eugene  did, 
indeed,  remark  that  Violet  set  her 
eyes  on  him,  and  listened  very 


earnestly ;  but  he  thought  nothing 
of  that. 

Of  Sholto's  story  he  told  them 
not  a  little,  although,  to  do  Eugene 
justice,  he  withheld  the  parts 
which  were  least  creditable.  In 
his  genteel  Pharisaic  style,  Eugene 
said  that  Publican  Sholto  was 
idle  and  extravagant,  had  squan- 
dered his  mother's  money,  and 
was  now  penniless.  There  was 
something  of  malice  in  his  mind, 
which  broke  out  in  the  narrative. 

*  I  am  very  sorry  for  him,'  Violet 
said,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  '  And 
I  am  sorry  for  Mrs.  Alexander. 
She  is  always  so  kind  and  so 
good.* 

*  Sholto  will  never  come  to 
good,'  Eugene  remarked.  *At 
least  I  am  afraid  he  will  not.  He 
will  haye  to  go  the  way  of  all 
these  wild  medical  students,  and 
take  an  appointment  in  some 
horrid  climate,  and,  after  killing 
others,  be  killed  himself — some 
place  like  the  Bight  of  Benin.* 

'  Where  is  the  Bight  of  Benin  V 
Mildred  asked,  turning  round 
sharp. 

*In  Africa,'  Eugene  replied. 
*  Not  a  very  well-known  place. 
Have  you  ever  heard  the  old 
rhyme]'  n 

To  give  greater  effect  to  his 
quotation,  Eugene  beat  time  with 
the  tip  of  his  polished  boot  as  he 
tripped  off  the  couplet — 

»"TheBight  of  Benin, 

One  comes  out  where  a  hundred  go  ii;.*' 

That  will  be  Sholto's  end.' 

<  Poor  Sholto !'  Violet  said,  with 
eyes  full  of  concern.  *I  do  not 
like  to  hear  about  it.  Perhaps 
he  will  begin  to  do  better.* 

'  Perhaps,'  replied  Eugene, 
shaking  his  head  like  King 
Solomon — '  perhaps  he  will.  Per- 
haps he  won't.  Anyhow  we  can- 
not help  him.  His  poverty  will 
pull  him  down.  Poor  fellows 
never  rise  unless   they  are  very 
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steady.  I  do  not  believe  Sholto 
will  ever  come  to  any  good.  I 
am  BOTTj  too' — Eugene  again 
tapped  the  graes  with  his  toe,  and 
became  a  little  absorbed  as  he 
worked  out  an  imaginary  figure-- 
'  for  Sholto  was  not  a  bad  sort  of 
fellow,  only  rough  always — very 
rough.' 

Mildred  turned  full  upon  him. 

'  One  day  8holto  Alexander 
will  be  in  a  position  to  look  down 
upon  you  !' 

The  honest  indignation  that 
was  in  her  tone,  the  contempt  for 
Eugene  and  his  ways,  which 
flashed  in  her  eye^,  caused  that 
young  gentleman  to  feel  not  a 
little  disconcerted.  He  coloured, 
shifted  himself  about,  elevated 
his  eyebrows,  and,  by  various 
signs,  made  it  manifest  that  the 
shot  had  gone  home.  But  Eugene 
was  a  rising  pupil  in  the  school 
of  polite  affectation.  He  managed 
to  hide  his  vexation  quickly. 

*  You  may  be  right,*  he  said, 
with  a  clever  little  laugh.  '  The 
tables  do  turn  in  that  way  some- 
times.' 

Seeing  that  Mildred  did  not 
speak  again,  and  fearful  lest  he 
might  have  gone  too  far,  Eugene 
added  smoothly, 

*  l>o  one  will  be  better  pleased 
at  such  an  event  than  I.  Poor 
old  Sholto  !  we  have  been  friends 
since  we  were  small  boys.' 

Still  Mildred  did  not  speak. 

'  And  I  am  glad  to  find,'  Eugene 
continued,  gaining  courage,  *  that 
he  has  such  a  champion.' 

This  was  not  in  artistically  said 
with  a  touch  of  raillery,  but  a 
kind  of  deference  to  Mildred  run- 
ning through  it.  Eugene  felt 
pretty  sure  that  she  would  not 
answer  him  with  any  roughness, 
and  he  was  right. 

'  I  am  not  Sholto's  champion,' 
she  said  coldly.  '  1  do  not  care 
what  becomes  of  him,  except  for 
his  mother's  sake.' 


'  Milly  I'  Violet  caUed  out  re- 
proachftdly.     '  I  do  T 

'  Another  champion !'  exclaimed 
Eugene,  turning  upon  Violet  with, 
a  bow.  He  was  encouraged  by 
his  previous  success.  *  Sholto  is 
fortunate.' 

'  Violet  is  always  the  friend  of 
unhappy  people,'  Mildred  said, 
taking  her  sister^s  hand,  and 
speaking  as  if  she  forgot  Eugene's 
presence. 

*  And  Milly,*  cried  Violet,  with 
one  of  her  musical  laughs — •  Milly 
is  so  afraid  of  being  thought  good 
that  she  pretends  to  care,  for  no- 
body !' 

The  Golden  Girls  were  goodly 
to  see  at  that  moment — the  dark 
and  fair,  the  sickly  and  the  strong, 
each  admiring  the  other. 

*  As  for  me,'  said  Eugene,  witb 
sprightliness,  for  he  had  recovered 
his  spirits,  'I  like  to  be  my  own 
champion.  I  avoid  all  unfortu- 
nate people.  I  like  to  be  thought 
good.  And  as  to  caring  for  no- 
body, that  is  not  true  of  me:  I 
care  for  myself.' 

But  he  said  all  this  with  such 
a  lively  air,  and  such  an  appear- 
ance of  making  fun,  that  no  one 
could  have  known  him  for  a 
selfish  young  man. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

IN  WHICH  A  GOOD  ANGEL  SENDS  A 
MISSIVE  TO  SORROWFUL  BHOLTO 
ALEXANDER,  AND  HE  MAKES  A 
GRAND  GUESS. 

A  FEW  nights  later  Sholto  Alex- 
ander was  lying  on  the  sofa  in 
his  lodgings.  This  young  fellow's 
heart  was  breaking.  He  had  tried, 
with  great  energy  and  with  per- 
fect maintenance  of  his  vows  of 
amendment,  to  recover  his  posi- 
tion. But  he  was  deeply  in  debt. 
That  is,  he  owed  in  one  place 
or  another  nearly  five-and-twenty 
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pounds,  which  was,  for  him,  a 
hopeless  sum.  He  well  knew 
that  his  mother's  resources  were 
exhausted ;  indeed,  an  honourable 
shame  forbade  his  again  applying 
to  her  for  help.  He  had  tried 
two  of  his  frolicsome  companions, 
but  they  had  declined  to  help 
him — one  from  stinginess,  the 
other  because  he  too  was  impo- 
verished. In  this  desperate  state 
of  affairs  Sholto,  mad  with  remorse 
and  hopeless  of  the  future,  had 
resolved  to  enlist  He  had  written 
a  letter  to  his  mother,  telling  her 
of  his .  resolution,  which— the 
letter  said — would  be  put  in  effect 
before  that  intimation  could  reach 
her.  He  had  sold  his  few  re- 
maining books  and  his  watch  to 
pay  his  lodging-bill,  and  now 
everything  was  done,  and  he  was 
going  forth  to  take  the  Queen's 
shillmg  and  bid  good-bye  to  all 
his  hopes  in  life.  Sholto,  like 
many  a  hero  (and  many  a  crim- 
inal too),  was  soft-hearted,  and, 
with  sobs  and  tears,  he  lay  upon 
his  bed;  but  his  determination 
was  fixed;  he  was  resolved  no 
longer  to  be  a  burden  and  a  dis- 
grace to  the  mother  whom,  amidst 
all  his  follies,  he  tenderly  loved. 
There  was  a  depth  of  misery  in 
the  young  fellow's  heart  He 
was  bidding  adieu  to  his  profes- 
sion and,  probably,to  his  country  ; 
and  not  to  these  only,  but^also  to 
a  secret  hope  which  he  had  long 
nursed  in  his  heart,  and  which, 
wild  though  it  might  be,  was 
dearer  to  him  than  all  the  world 
beside. 

At  this  crisis  Fortune  waved 
her  wand.  Sholto  was  rising  to 
depart,  when  there  came  a  knock 
at  his  door,  and  his  landlady 
bustled  in  with  a  registered  letter. 


She  was  evidently  surprised  at 
such  a  communication  to  the  un- 
fortunate, and  he,  full  of  vague 
fear  and  wonder,  would  scarcelj 
wait  until  she  left  the  room  to 
open  the  mysterious  enclosure. 

Something  carefully  wrapped 
up  in  blank  sheets  of  paper  I  His 
heart  beat.  A  bank-note  !  Two 
— ^three  bank-notes!  So  many 
bank-notes  that  he  must  count 
them  caref uUy !  And  then,  calmed 
by  his  very  surprise  and  excite- 
ment, Sholto  slowly  numbered 
up  ten  ten-pound  notes,  white 
and  crisp  and  new.  On  the  inner 
wrapping-sheet  were  two  lines  of 
writing  —  Finish  your  studies. 
Never  again  do  anything  you  will 
he  ashamed  of. 

How  did  men  of  old  behave 
when  ministering  angels  appeared 
to  them  in  moments  of  trouble ) 
Sholto  Alexander  could  not  at 
first  believe  his  eyes  or  his  other 
senses.  Then  followed  a  space  of 
wonder — Who  could  this  friend 
be  ?  Then  a  moment  of  rebellious 
pride  at  the  idea  of  accepting 
bounty.  Then  he  read  the  lines 
again,  and  their  simplicity  went 
to  his  heart.  The  tide  turned. 
He  was  saved.  Next  moment  he 
was  lying  on  his  bed  again,  sob- 
bing, but  not  as  he  sobbed  three 
minutes  before.  Hope,  joy,  good 
resolutions,  fortified  by  fortune^ 
once  more  occupied  his  mind. 

At  last  a  sudden  thought  struck 
him.  He  guessed  who  his  bene- 
factor was. 

'Eugene!'  he  cried,  springing 
up  and  clasping  his  hands,  'O 
Eugene,  how  much  I  wronged 
you  !  you  who  pretended  to  neg- 
lect me,  only  that  you  might  be- 
friend me  secretly  and  without 
praise!' 


{Tohteoniinutd.) 


A  TALE  OF  AN  APEIL  DAY. 


*  I  HAVE  something  to  tell  you,  sweet  Madge/  I  said^ 

As  we  sat  by  the  fire  together, 
While  the  firelight  red  kissed  the  gold  on  her  heady 

And  'outside  it  was  bitter  cold  weather. 
I  hoped  that  the  warmth  would  melt  her  heart, 

But,  alas  !  with  a  shrug  of  dismay, 

*  0,  not  in  the  cold  must  your  story  be  told  1' 

She  exclaimed  in  her  petulant  way. 
Love  told  in  winter, 

When  the  world  is  white. 
Melts  like  the  snowflakes, 
'     Vanishes  from  sight. 

When  the  dancing  and  music  were  gay  and  bright. 

And  we  moved  to  the  same  sweet  strain, 
And  my  lips  were  so  near  to  her  little  pink  ear, 

I  murmured  my  secret  again ; 
But  she  stopped  me  with  sudden  impatience, 

And  said  she'd  not  dance  any  more ; 
So  again  did  she  quell  the  tale  1  would  tell, 
As  she  always  had  done  before. 
Love  told  in  ballrooms — 

Maidens  wise,  beware  . — 
Lasts  but  for  the  evening, 
Dies  in  daylight's  glare. 

When  the  moonlight  lay  on  the  shining  land, 
And  the  music  of  stillness  was  heard. 

And  the  glistening  eyes  of  the  stars  in  the  skies 
All  bade  me  to  speak  the  word, 

*  0,  not  by  the  light  of  the  pitiless  moon 

Will  I  listen  to  you,'  she  said ; 
'  Moonbeams  are  like  hosts  of  gliding  pale  ghosts. 
And  all  things  look  dreary  and  dead.' 
Love  told  by  moonlight 

Has  no  power  to  move : 
Cold  and  chill  is  moonlight, 
Warm  and  sweet  is  love. 

When  the  fruit  was  hanging  purple  and  ripe. 

And  each  fiower  was  fiaming  bright, 
And  the  golden  sheaves  and  the  gold-green  leaves 

Were  all  bathed  in  the  burning  light, 
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Then  I  said,  '  My  love,  0,  liaten  to  me  I' 

But  she  answered,  and  smiled  at  the  sl^y, 
'  The  birds,  dogs,  and  bees,  and  even  the  breeze, 
Are  dozing,  and  why  may  not  I Y 
Tell  not  love  at  noontide, 
'lis  too  grave  a  thing ; 
Flowers  and  gnats  are  basking. 
Birds  too  hot  to  sing. 

'  Maid  Madge,  maid  Madge,  though  I  love  you  so  well, 

I'll  be  put  off  no  longer,  I  swear ; 
My  patience  is  great,  but  you've  tried  it  of  late, 
And  next  time  I  will  force  you  to  hear/ 
Where  the  clear  green  waves  are  lapping 

Upon  the  yellow  sand. 
And  the  fresh  salt  wind  is  blowing 

Towards  the  sunny  land ; 
When  the  tender  clouds  are  flying 

Across  the  April  sky. 
And  the  living  breezes  singing 

Their  pleasant  melody ; 
In  the  early,  early  morning. 

When  the  glad  young  day  looks  sweet, 
And  the  clear  air  washed  with  dewdrops, 

Then  I  heard  her  little  feet. 
8he  came  and  stood  beside  me ; 

And  in  the  morning  glory 
I  looked  into  her  fairer  eyes. 

And  told  sweet  Madge  my  story.  h.  t. 
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Rathir  more  than  eighty  jean 
ago,  the  public,  and  especially  the 
travelling  public,  was  thrown  into 
a  great  state  of  excitement  oyer 
the  daring  robberies  of  one  Cap- 
tain Hawkes,  generally  known, 
from  the  marvellous  rapidity  of 
his  movements,  as  *The  Flying 
Highwayman.'  Such  splendid 
cattle  did  this  bold  knight  of  the 
road  possess,  that  he  was  able  to 
cover  immense  distances  in  extra- 
ordinarily short  spaces  of  time, 
and  would  often  be  heard  of  in  the 
evening  at  some  spot  sixty  miles 
or  more  from  where  he  had  been 
seen  in  the  morning.  But  Justice, 
though  slow,  is  sure,  and  at  last 
she  laid  her  hand  even  on  the 
slippery  Captain  Hawkes.  The 
story  of  his  capture  is  a  good 
illustration  of  the  cleverness  of 
the  old  Bow-street  runners.  I 
shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  tell  it 
in  the  orthodox  style  of  the  ro- 
mancer. 

In  the  forenoon  of  an  autumn 
day  in  the  year  1797,  a  post  chaise 
drew  up  at  the  Plough  Inn,  Salt 
Hill,  the  last  stage  before  entering 
London  by  the  Great  Western- 
road,  and  there  alighted  a  big  burly 
man,  who,  carrying  a  brace  of 
horse-pistols  in  his  hand,  stalked 
noisily  into  the  bar-parlour,  and 
called  for  some  hot  brandy-and- 
water.  When  the  landlord  en- 
tered, the  traveller  asked,  in  a 
loud  voice,  *  Well,  any  news  of 
the  Flying  Highwayman,  that  all 
you  people  are  so  terribly  fright- 
ened of  ?  Ha.  ha  !  a  parcel  o* 
rubbish  I  Vd  like  to  see  any  high- 
wayman attack  me.  D'ye  see 
these  barkers,  Mr.  Landlord)' 
holding  out    the   pistols;   'with 


these  by  my  side,  I'll  defy  any 
two  highwaymen  in  England  to 
rob  me«' 

The  only  other  person  in  the 
parlour  was  a  tall  angular-looking 
individual,  whose  drab  coat  and 
gaiters    and    broad-brimmed  hat 
proclaimed  him  a  Quaker.    This 
man  of  peace  was  quietly  partak- 
ing of  some  cold  beef,  with  occa- 
sional pulls  at  a  tanlard  of  ale  by 
his  side,  and  seemed  much  dis- 
concerted by  the  reckless  way  in 
which    the   boisterous    traveller 
brandished  his  weapons.     How- 
ever, Quaker-like,  he  said  nothing, 
but    went  on  with  his  meal  in 
silence.    Presently,  as  the  noisy 
traveller   was    settling  with  the 
landlord  at  the  bar,  the  Quaker 
brushed  past  him,  and  went  out- 
side. Five  minutes  later  the  blus- 
tering gentleman  drove  ofif  in  his 
chaise,  with  a  pistol  in  each  hand 
ready  for  action,  for  a  bleak  and 
lonely  heath  which  had  an  evil 
name  for  highway  robberies  lay 
straight  before  him.     The  chaise 
rattled  on  fast,  the  driver  being 
as    anxious    as  his  fare  to    get 
quickly  over  this  desolate  bit  of 
road.    Presently  the  quick  ears  of 
the  passenger  detected  the  thud 
of  hoofs  on  the  turf,  and  a  stem 
voice  cried  to  the  postillion,  *  Stop, 
or  ril  tire  !'     The  next  instant  a 
horseman,  masked  in  black  crape, 
came   to  the  window,  and,  pre- 
senting a  pistol  at  the  occupant 
of  the  chaise,  bade  him  hand  over 
all  his  valuables  at  once.     The 
traveller  raised  his  arm  and  fired 
point-blank   at  the    robber,  but 
his    pistol    flashed    in   the  pan. 
Quick  as  thought  he  pulled  the 
trigger    of    his     second    pistol. 
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but  with  the  same  mortifying  re- 
sult. 

*  So  good,  friend  Bounce,  try- 
ing that  game/  said  the  highway- 
man coolly;  'the  powder  was 
carefully  blown  out  of  each  of 
thy  pans,  almost  under  thy  nose, 
at  the  inn.  If  thou  dost  not  want 
a  bullet  through  thy  head,  just 
hand  me  over  the  repeater  in  thy 
boot,  the  purse  in  thy  hat,  the 
bank-notes  in  thy  fob,  the  gold 
snuff-box  in  thy  breast,  and  the 
diamond  ring  up  thy  sleeve.  Out 
with  'em  in  less  time  than  thee 
took  when  I  saw  thee  put  'em 
there,  or  I'll  send  thee  to  Davy 
Jones  and  take  'em  myself.' 

Thus  adjured  by  a  man  whose 
voice  and  appearance  left  no  doubt 
that  he  was  a  person  not  to  be 
trifled  with,  the  blustering  travel- 
ler, casting  one  glance  at  the 
barrel  of  the  pistol  levelled  at  his 
head,  flung  down  his  useless  wea- 
pons, and,  with  a  crestfallen  air, 
pulled  out  his  valuables  and 
handed  them  over  to  the  high- 
wayman. As  soon  as  the  latter 
had  mentally  inventoried  them 
he  pocketed  the  lot,  and,  flinging 
half-a-crown  into  the  chaise,  said, 
dropping  his  affected  Quakerism, 
'There  is  enough  to  pay  your 
turnpike.  I  strongly  recommend 
you  to  proceed  on  your  journey 
as  fast  as  you  can.  And,  hark 
'ee,  for  the  future  don't  brag 
quite  so  much.'  He  then  turned 
his  horse's  head,  and  rode  across 
the  heath  at  a  rapid  pace,  whilst 
the  chaise  proceeded  along  the 
high-road  in  a  different  direction. 

The  traveller's  thoughts  as  he 
proceeded  on  his  journey  could  not 
have  been  very  pleasant,  and  his 
feelings  towards  Captain  Hawkes 
most  have  been  savagely  vindic- 
tive. Little  did  he  dream,  how- 
ever, that,  even  whilst  he  was  in- 
voking maledictions  on  the  head 
of  the  highwayman,  Nemesis  was 
already  on  the  track  of  the  de- 


spoiler,  and  Justice  was  waiting 
with  open  arms  to  receive  htsr 
prey.  I'he  '  Flying  Highwayman ' 
never  drew  rein  until  he  had 
placed  a  good  twenty  miles  be- 
tween himself  and  the  scene  of 
his  latest  exploit.  At  last  he 
pulled  up  his  panting  horse  at  a 
roadside  inn,  the  Rising  Sun.  It 
was  then  about  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and,  finding  there 
were  no  sounds  suggestive  of  cus- 
tomers proceeding  from  the  tavern, 
he  called  for  the  ostler,  dis- 
mounted, and  entered  the  plain 
and  homely  parlour.  It  was  not, 
however,  untenanted.  A  couple 
of  ploughmen,  in  their  smocks, 
were  sitting  with  their  heads  rest- 
ing on  their  arms,  evidently  fast 
asleep,  after  partaking  too  freely 
of  the  strong  ale  of  the  house. 
The  new-comer,  having  ordered  a 
glass  of  spirits  and  filled  himself 
a  long  clay  pipe,  sat  down  to 
enjoy  himself,  and  was  soon  lost 
in  a  reverie.  Presently  one  of 
the  yokels  woke  with  a  snort, 
raised  his  shaggy  head,  rubbed 
his  hands  across  his  eyes,  and 
then  seized  upon  the  quart  pot 
which  stood  on  the  table  beside 
him.  A  glance  into  the  mug 
showed  that  it  was  empty.  Where- 
upon, with  an  oath,  the  plough- 
man turned  round  and  gave  his 
companion  a  dig  in  the  ribs  that 
nearly  knocked  him  off  the  settle. 
^  Ye  greedy  chap  1'  he  exclaimed ; 
'Mowed  if  ye  ain't  been  and 
drunk  up  all  the  beer  while  I  were 
a^sleepin'  1' 

'Then  ye  shouldn't  ha'  been 
asleepin',  ye  fule  1'  retorted  the 
other,  with  a  derisive  grin. 

'I'll  gie  ye  a  dowse  o'  the 
chaps,  if  ye  grin  at  me  !'  cried  the 
other  angrily. 

'  Haw,  haw !  tha'  knawst  bet- 
ter than  to  strike  me;  for  tha' 
knawst  Fd  gie  thee  a  hidin'  as 
soon  as  look  at  thee.' 

'Theer,  then,  take  thatT  said 
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the  other  in  a  ng^y  and  gave  his 
pal  a  back-hander  across  the  face 
as  he  spoke.  In  another  instant 
both  were  on  their  feet,  ecuffling 
and  wrestling  and  punching  ronnd- 
armed  at  one  another,  after  the 
fashion  of  rustics.  Then  they 
closed  and  rolled  oyer  on  the 
floor.  The  stranger  watched  them 
with  an  amnsed  glance,  as  he 
tranqnilly  smoked  his  pipe  and 
sipped  his  grog.  It  was  not  worth 
his  while  interfering  in  a  stnpid 
dronken  qoarreL  But  suddenly 
his  face  grew  serious.  He  dropped 
his  pipe,  sprang  from  his  seat, 
and  the  next  moment  had  .one  of 
the  yokels  by  the  wrist.  One 
twist  of  his  powerful  hand,  and 
there  fell  from  the  fellow's  hand 
a  clasp-knife,  with  which,  in  an- 
other second,  he  would  have 
stabbed  his  antagonist 

*  No,  no ;  fair  play,  no  kniyes,' 
said  the  stranger,  as  he  stooped 
down  and  picked  up  the  knife. 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  he  was 
himself  on  his  back  on  the  floor, 
with  both  the  rufi^ns  on  top  of 
him.  In  vain  he  struggled;  they 
clung  to  him  like  leeches,  till  a 
sharp  click  and  snap  was  heard ; 
then  the  two  rustics  rose  to  their 
feet,  leaving  the  stranger  on  the 
ground,  with  his  hands  securely 
handcuffed  ! 

*  Ha,  ha !'  said  the  one  who 
had  drawn  the  knife;  'neatly 
managed,  wam't  iti'  and  as  he 
spoke  he  threw  off  his  smock  and 
lus  carroty  wig,  and  disclosed 
the  red  waistcoat  and  shrewd 
features  of  a  Bow-street  runner. 

'Kailed  at  last,  captain,'  said 
the  other  to  the  highwa3rman,  as 
he  scowled  at  them  from  the 
floor.  'Thought  we  should  have 
ye  before  long,  but  didn't  expect 
to  get  ye  so  easy.' 

Yes;  Captain  Hawkes,  the  fa- 
mous '  Flying  Highwayman,'  was 
nabbed  at  last,  and  no  mistake. 
He  bore  his  misfortunes  with  stoic 


composure,  though  he  must  have 
known  that  the  game  was  up,  and 
that  nothing  shoit  of  a  miracle  could 
now  save  him  from  the  gallows. 
That  night  he  was  lodged  in  New- 
gate; and  when  the  news  of  his  cap- 
ture was  spread  through  London 
the  next  morning,  the  excitement 
among  all   classes  was  intense. 
At  the  clubs  and  coffee-houses,  in 
drawing-rooms   and  inn-parlourSy 
there  was  nothing  else  talked  of 
but   the    clever   capture   of  the 
'Flying  Highwayman;'  and  the 
applications  for  seats  at  the  Old 
Bailey  to  witness  his  trial  were 
unprecedented.       Among    those 
who  visited  the  captain  in  New- 
gate was   the  notorious  Colonel 
George  Hanger,  afterwards  Lord 
Coleraine,  whohad  known  Hawkes 
as  a  betting-man  at  Newmarket 
and  Epsom.      The  colonel  had 
heard  wonderful  stories  of  a  cer- 
tain famous  mare  of  the  *  Flying 
Highwayman's,'  and  was  anxious 
to    purchase    her.      But   I  will 
allow  the  gallant  colonel  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  interview  in  his 
own  words. 

'  I  went  to  Newgate,'  he  says, 
in  that  exceedingly  rare  book, 
his  'Autobiography,'  'and  desired 
to  see  Mr.  Hawkes,  without  tell- 
ing the  turnkey  who  I  was.  The 
turnkey  called  him  out  to  the 
taproom,  and  I  heard  him  teU 
lus  prisoner  that  an  acquaintance 
wanted  to  speak  to  him.  After 
calling  for  a  bottle  of  wine  and 
condoling  with  him  on  his  situa- 
tion, I  entered  on  my  business 
with  him,  teUrng  him  I  knew  he 
had  a  famous  mare,  and  that  I 
wished  much  to  buy  her.  "  The 
mare,"  says  he,  "  is  a  good  mare 
still,  though  she  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  work  ;  and,  moreover,  is 
as  fast  a  one  as  ever  I  crossed.' 
"  Pray,  Mr.  Hawkes,  what  is  the 
greatest  distance,  in  point  of  ex- 
pedition, you  ever  riode  herl" 
**  Why,  sir,  the  longest  ground,  in 
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a  short  time,  tliat  she  ever  car- 
Tied  me  was  one  eyening,  when, 
after  doing  a  little  business  near 
Salt  Hill,  I  rode  her  within  the 
hour  to  London."  "  She  must  be 
Tery  speedy  indeed,"  I  replied ; 
and  no  more  was  said  about  the 
mare's  performances.  I  then 
made  him  a  present  of  two  or 
three  guineas,  and  told  him  that, 
as  the  mare  was  to  be  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  the  captors,  I  hoped 
he  would  not  deceive  me,  but  tell 
me  frankly  whether  he  would  re- 
commend me  to  buy  her  or  not. 
"Sir,"  answered  he,  "it  is  not 
likely  that  a  man  so  near  his  lat- 
ter end  as  I  am  (for  there  is  hardly 
any  chance  of  my  escaping)  should 
deceive  any  one;  therefore,  sir, 
pray  tell  me  for  what  purpose  do 
you  want  her  J"  I  replied,  "For 
the  road,  and  only  for  the  road." 
"Then,  sir,  I  tell  you  frankly 
that  I  recommend  you  not  to  pur- 
chase her,  for  I  do  not  think  she 
will  suit  you,  as  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  I  could  ever  get 
her  up  to  a  carriage,^* ' 

Clearly,  the  colonel  and  the 
captain  placed  different  meanings 
on  the  word  *  road  /  but  I  think 
Mr.  Hawkes  must  have  been 
slightly  drawing  the  long-bow 
when  he  stated  that  he  had  rid- 
den the  mare  from  Salt  Hill  to 
London  within  the  hour ;  for  the 
distance  is,  unless  I  am  mistaken, 
little,  if  at  all,  under  four-and- 
twenty  miles. 

Colonel  Hanger,  whether  he 
purchased  the  mare  or  not,  took 
a  deep  interest  in  the  imprisoned 
highwayman,  and  has  preserved 
many  stories  of  his  humanity  and 
charity.  The  gallant  captain,  it 
appears,  lived  for  some  years  near 
Uxbridge,  where  no  one  sus- 
pected him  of  being  a  highway- 
man; but  he  was  generally  re- 
garded as  an  elegant,  accomplished, 
and  particularly  charitable  gentle- 
man.    Amongst  other  stories  to 


his  credit  are  the  following.  As 
he  was  riding  out  near  Uxbridge 
one  day,  well  dressed  and  well 
mounted,  he  met  a  poor  labourer, 
who  stopped  him,  and  said,  'Good 
gentleman,  don't  ride  that  way, 
for  there  are  two  footpads  gone 
up  that  lane,  who  have  just 
robbed  me.'  'What  have  you 
lost?'  said  Hawkes.  'Ten  or 
twelve  shillings,'  replied  the  man, 
'  all  I  have  earned  by  hard  labour 
to  support  a  wife  and  family 
during  the  week.'  '  Take  this 
pistol,  then,  in  your  hand,'  said 
Hawkes,  '  and  get  up  behind  me, 
and  show  me  the  men  who  rob- 
bed you.'  The  countryman  ac- 
cordingly sprang  up  behind  him, 
and  they  soon  overtook  th^  foot- 
pads. Dismounting,  Hawkes,  after 
asking  them  if  they  were  not 
ashamed  to  rob  a  poor  labourer, 
knocked  one  down,  whilst  the 
countryman  seized  the  other. 
The  bold  highwayman  then  took 
everything  from  them,  beat  them 
soundly,  gave  the  spoils  to  his 
humble  companion,  mounted  his 
horse,  and  telling  the  grateful 
but  astonished  yokel  to  remember 
the  'Flying  Highwayman,'  gal- 
loped out  of  sight. 

On  another  occasion  this  chi- 
valrous thief  listened  to  the  plea 
of  a  poor  naval  lieutenant^  who 
was  a  passenger  in  the  coach 
which  Hawkes  had  stopped,  and 
said  magnanimously,  'Then  get 
out  of  the  coach,  sir;  I  don't 
want  to  take  a  small  pittance  from 
a  poor  officer,  who  has  earned  it 
hardly  in  his  country's  service.' 

But  these  things  availed  little 
with  a  jury,  and  the  bold  captain 
was  condemned  to  die.  Colonel 
Hanger  saw  him  frequently  before 
his  execution,  and  did  his  best 
to  procure  his  escape.  Hawkes 
thought  the  turnkey  might  be 
bribed,  and  the  colonel  at  once 
placed  a  hundred-pound  note  in 
the  prisoner's  hands  to  effect  that 
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object.  '  A  few  days  afterwardB,' 
says  the  colonel, '  sitting  at  bieak- 
fast,  my  servant  told  me  that  a 
woman  wanted  to  speak  to  me. 
I  ordered  her  to  be  shown  np; 
and  who  should  this  be  bat  the 
wife  of  Hawkes,  who  came  with 
her  husband's  best  gratitude  and 
respects  to  me,  and  returned  me 
the  hundred-pound  note,  inform- 
ing me  that  he  had  tried  every 
means  to  no  purpose,  and  that 
die  he  must ' 

And  die  he  did — game  too,  as 
he  had  lived.  In  those  days 
there  was  no  drop  or  scaffold ;  but 
the  culprit  was  driven  under  the 


gallows  in  a  cart,  the    noose  was 
adjusted    by  the    hangman,    and 
then  the  cart  drove  on,    leaving 
the  unhappy  wretch  saspended  in 
mid-air.      But  Hawkes    did    not 
wait  for  the  driving  on  of  tlie  cart ; 
he  sprang  out  of  it  to    meet  hia 
death,  and  was  the  sooner  latmch- 
ed  into  eternity.    Colonel  Sanger 
was  there  and  saw  it  all  ;    bat  I 
will  spare  the  reader  that   eccen- 
tric gentleman's   moralising^    on 
the  scene,  for  they  are    not  par- 
ticularly edifying.      Suffice  it  to 
say  that  such  was  the  end  of  the 
'Flying  Highwayman.' 


THREE  WIZARDS  AND  A  WITCH. 

By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddgll,  author  of  '  The  Senior  Partner,* 
^  George  Geith  of  Fen  Court/  etc. 


CHAPTER  X. 

MB.  8UDL0W  IS  ADVISED  FOR  HI8 
GOOD. 

Lights  and  Mr.  Sadlow  appeared 
together — the  former  in  tall  silver 
candlesticks,  massive,  and  of  an 
antique  pattern ;  the  latter  in  all 
the  splendour  of  evening  dress. 
As  thej  shook  hands  Mr.  Gayre 
surveyed  his  visitor. 

*  Going  to  some  scene  of  gay 
festivity?'  he  inquired. 

Mr.  Sudlow  coloured  a  little. 

*  No,  nowhere  very  particular,' 
he  answered.  '  I — I  just  looked 
in  on— on  my  way.  I  thought 
yon  would  not  mind.  I  have 
called  so  often  lately  and  always 
found  you  out.' 

'Yes,  it  has  been  unfortunate/ 
remarked  the  banker ;  but  he  did 
not  proceed  to  indulge  in  expres- 
sions of  regret,  or  tender  any  ex- 
planation of — or  apology  for — his 
absence.  He  only  asked  Mr. 
Sudlow  if  he  would  take  some 
coffee,  and  while  he  sipped  his 
own  stood  leaning  against  the 
mantelpiece,  looking  thoughtfully 
down  on  the  flowers  that  filled 
the  wide  hearth. 

For  a  few  moments  the  younger 
man  did  not  speak;  then  he  said, 
as  if  in  a  sort  of  desperation, 
*  *  Mr.  Grayre,  when  are  you  going 
to  introduce  me  to  your  brother- 
in-law  f 

Mr.  Gayre,  thus  directly  ap- 
pealed to,  laughed,  took  another 
lump  of  sugar  and  stirred  his 
coffee,  before  he  answered, 

'  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell ;  feu^t 
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is,  the  more  I  see  of  the  worthy 
Baronet  the  less  I  consider  his  ac- 
quaintance a  blessing  to  be  desired.' 
'  But  you  promised  me,'  expos- 
tulated Mr.  Sudlow;  *  you  did — 
you  know  you  did  I' 

'  Did  1 1  Well,  perhaps  so  ;  only 
circumstances  alt«r  cases,  and  with 
the  fresh  understanding  I  have 
recently  gained  of  Sir  Geoffrey's 
character,  I  should  certainly  ad- 
vise any  one  able  to  keep  hun  at 
arm*s  length  to  do  so.' 

'  But  it  is  not  Sir  Geoffrey  I  want 
to  know — it  is  his  daughter.' 

'My  dear  fellow,  don't  excite 
yourself ;  of  course,  I  understand 
it  is  the  daughter.  But  you  can't 
make  her  acquaintance  without  at 
the  same  time  making  that  of  the 
father,  and»  as  a  friend,  I  say  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Sir 
Geof&ey  Ghelston.  You  think  you 
can  take  care  of  yourself,  I  know,' 
went  on  Mr.  Gayre;  'that  the 
owner  of  Meridian-square  will  be 
more  than  a  match  for  the  Baro- 
net, without  an  acre  of  land  or  a 
house  of  his  own.  On  your  own 
head,  then,  be  it.  You  shall  be- 
come acquainted  with  a  gentleman 
who,  to  quote  those  words  of  Mr. 
Pickwick  which  so  deceived  the 
widow  Bardell,  will  teach  you 
more  tricks  in  a  week  than  you 
would  ever  learn  in  a  year.' 

'  And  when  t  asked  Mr.  Sudlow 
suggestively. 

'Only  to  consider  the  impa- 
tience of  youth  r  exclaimed  Mr. 
Grayre.  'Perhaps  you  imagined 
I  would  take  you  to  call  this 
minute/  he    added,    with  cruel 
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irony ;  '  but  I  won't  hurry  you 
along  the  road  to  destruction. 
One  of  these  afternoons  we  will 
■earch  out  Sir  Geoffirey,  about  the 
time  he  arises  from  slumber  and 
before  he  goes  forth  to  seek  whom 
he  may  devour.  But  one  word 
of  caution,  8udlow/  went  on  Mr. 
Gayre,  with  a  short  bitter  laugh ; 
'don't  let  him  choose  you  a 
horse.' 

*  You  may  be  very  sure  I  won't/ 
returned  Mr.  Sudlow,  with  energy. 

^  I  am  aware  you  think  you 
play  billiards  pretty  well — still, 
were  I  in  your  place,  I  would  not 
pit  my  skill  against  the  Baronet's. 
Further,  do  not  lend  him  any 
money  ;  do  not  let  him  persuade 
you  to  put  your  name  to  paper  ; 
be  very  wary  of  all  games  both  of 
chance  and  skill;  refrain  from 
laying  or  taking  odds — * 

'  Ajiy  thing  else  V  asked  Mr.  Sud- 
low  a  little  sulkily. 

*  Well,  no,  except  that  you 
would  do  well  to  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  Sir  Geofifrey 
Chelston.' 

'  You  must  permit  me  to  be  the 
best  judge  of  that' 

*  Ail  right,  so  you  shall ;  only  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  see  Me- 
ridian-square, and  all  the  other 
elegant  and  convenient,  if  less 
profitable,  properties  you  possess, 
converted  into  ducks  and  drakes; 
and  that  is  a  conjuring  trick  the 
Baronet  will  perform  with  incredi- 
ble rapidity  unless  you  are  very 
carefuL' 

'  I  believe  he  has  bit  youy*  said 
^ir.  Sudlow,  with  a  certain  tri- 
umph. 

*  You  are  mistaken  in  that 
belief,'  answered  Mr.  Gayre,  the 
coldness  which  had  characterised 
his  manner  during  the  interview 
deepening  into  displeasure.  *  In 
which  direction  are  you  going, 
Sudlow )  I  will  walk  part  of  the 
way  with  you.  I  want  a  stroll 
and  a  cigar.' 


In  some  places  and.  with  some 
people  Mr.  Sudlo^vr  ifraa  often  bold, 
not  to  say  arrogant ;  but  the 
banker  exercised  a  deterrent  in- 
fluence over  him,  ^wliich  he  felt 
perhaps  rather  than  understood. 

With  almost  any  other  man  he 
might  have  prolonged  the  conver- 
sation, and  indulged  in  farther  ar- 
gpiment;  but  since  his  youth  he  had 
looked  up  to  and  feared  Mr.  Gayre. 
Habit  accordingly  proved  stronger 
than  indiscretion,  and  muttering 
something  about  the  Strand,  and 
looking  in  at  one    of   the  thea- 
tres, he  took  the  hint  so  plainlj 
given,  and  rose  to  go. 

They  passed  together  into  the 
quiet  street,  and  under  the  pettoe- 
ful  stars  sauntered  slowly  along, 
speaking  no  word  for  some  litHle 
time,  each  busy  with  his  own 
thoughts,  whatever  those  thoughts 
might  be. 

It  was  Mr.  Sudlow  who  broke 
the  silence,  and  his  first  remari: 
proved  he  had  been  thinking  how 
to  give  "Mi,  Gayre  a  rap  over  the 
knuckles. 

'  I  was  surprised  to  meet  Miss 
Chelston  the  other  day.' 

'In  the  Park r 

*  No,  I  have  not  seen  her  there 
for  a  long  time.  At  Baker-street 
Station.' 

'  Eomantic,'  commented  Mr. 
Gayre,  who,  had  he  spoken 
frankly,  would  have  said  he  felt 
a  great  deal  more  surprised  than 
Mr.  Sudlow. 

'A  railway-station  is  as  good 
a  place  to  meet  a  lady  as  any 
other  in  these  days,'  retorted  the 
younger  man. 

*  It  may  be,  you  ought  to  know.* 

*  She  was  going  to  Kew.' 

*  You  mean  my  niece,  I  sup- 
pose V 

*  Yes ;  and  we  travelled  down 
in  the  same  compartment' 

*  Indeed  1' 

^  She  went  to  one  of  the  old 
houses  on  the  Green.' 
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^  Once  more  referring  to  Miaa 
ChelBton  V 

'  Of  course ;  I  did  not  know  it 
"was  necessary  to  go  on  repeating 
a  TFoman's  name  in  conversation, 
like  **my  lord"  in  an  official 
letter.' 

*  0  r  and  Mr.  Gayre  walked 
on,  smoking  steadily,  and  refused 
utterly  to  ask  a  single  question, 
though  Mr.  Sudlow  waited  and 
longed  for  him  to  do  so. 

'True  love  will  excuse  many 
things,'  began  the  banker  at  last ; 
*  still,  as  neither  Sir  (Geoffrey  nor 
his  daughter  is  aware  you  fell  in 
love  with  my  niece  the  first  day  you 
saw  her  riding  remarkably  badly 
in  the  Park,  1  really  do  not 
think  I  should  ever  mention  that 
you  followed  Miss  Chelston  in 
the  manner  you  seem  to  have 
done.  Thev  Baronet  might  think 
you  had  been — spying.* 

'  How  do  you  know  I  was  not 
going  to  the  Green  too,  on  my 
own  business  V 

*  I  do  not  know,  of  course ;  I 
only  suppose.  And  under  any 
circumstances  I  should  not  advise 
you  to  mention  the  matter — I 
really  should  not.' 

'1  only  mentioned  it  now  to 
show  you — * 

'  To  show  me  what  f  asked  Mr. 
Gayre,  as  the  other  paused  and 
hesitated ;  *  to  show  you  could 
form  my  niece's  acquaintance  with- 
out my  help.  Make  no  mistake  on 
that  pointy  my  friend — you  might 
get  to  know  a  milliner's  appren- 
tice by  travelling  in  the  same 
compartment  with  her  to  Kew  on 
Whit-Monday,  but  not  that  of  a 
girl  in  a  higher  rank  of  life.' 

^  Tou  are  always  so  hard  upon 
xne,'  complained  Mr.  Sudlow. 
'You  always  take  a  wrong  con- 
struction out  of  what  I  say.' 

'Then  learn  to  express  your- 
self in  such  a  way  that  miscon- 
struction is  impossible,'  returned 
Mr.  Gayre  sternly.  '  At  all  events, 


understand  clearly  that  though 
Sir  Geoffrey  Chelston  is  an  un- 
principled rouSf  his  daughter  has 
never  caught  even  a  glimpse  of 
Bohemia,  and  I  mean  to  take 
very  good  care  she  never  does. 
Fortunately  she  has  not  the 
slightest  inclination  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  I  believe  a  girl  never  lived 
more  capable  of  understanding 
and  resenting  the  impertinence 
of  modem  puppyhood  than  my 
niece.' 

^  Do  you  suppose  I  was  going 
to  offer  her  auy  impertinence  V 

'How  can  I  tell?  all  I  know 
is  you  had  better  not.' 

'  Mr.  Gayre,  on  my  honour — ' 

*  Your  honour  !  Well,  well, 
let  that  pass ;  proceed.' 

*  I  wish  you  would  not  so  con- 
stantly* catch  me  up — you  make 
me  forget  what  I  intended  to 
say.' 

*  That  is  a  pity,  for  you  were, 
if  I  mistake  not,  about  to  remark 
you  admired  the  calm  dignity  of 
li^iss  Chelston's  manners,  when 
answering  the  observations  made 
to  her  by  a  gentleman  "  who 
travelled  in  the  same  compart- 
ment all  the  way  to  Kew,"  aa 
much  as  her  beauty.  Gome, 
Sudlow,  confess  my  niece  snubbed 
you  effectually.' 

'She  did  not  do  anything  of 
the  sort.' 

*  Do  you  expect  me  to  belieye 
she  talked  to  you )' 

*  No,  no !     O,  no  !    She  did 
not  talk,  but  she  was  quite  polite. 
Said    "no,' 
''  thank  you,"  and  that.' 

'  Evidently  regarding  you  as  an 
outer  barbarian  all  the  time,' 
suggested  Mr.  Gayre,  with  relish. 
*  Yes,  I  know  her  style.  Frankly,' 
he  added,  'for  your  sake  I  am 
very  sorry  this  has  happened; 
why  can't  or  won't  you  remember 
all  girls  are  not  barmaids,  and  that 
the  fascinating  manner  and  bril- 
liant conversation  which  prove  so 
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effectiye  acroes  a  marble-topped 
counter  are  really  worse  than 
useless  with  young  laidies  who 
have  been  discreetly  brought  npf 

'  You  are  always  preaching  to 
me,'  observed  Mr.  Sudlow. 

'  And  with  so  little  result.  I 
think  I  shall  leave  off  preaching 
altogether.' 

*  You  are  offended,  and  I  de- 
clare nothing  in  the  world  was 
further  from  my  intention  than 
to  annoy  you.' 

'  We  had  better  let  the  subject 
drop.' 

*  But  you  will  introduce  me  to 
your  niece  f 

'  I  shall  have  to  reconsider  that 
matter.  Second  thoughts  are  often 
best.' 

'But,  Mr.  Gayre,  indeed,  I 
meant  no  harm.  Pray  So  not 
speak  to  me  in  that  tone.  You 
know  I  would  not  voluntarily  vex 
you  for  the  world.* 

Mr.  Gayre  burst  out  laughing. 
It  was  the  beet  thing  possible 
for  him  to  do  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

*  Three  quarrels  in  one  day  I'  he 
exclaimed.     '  It  would  be  wise,  I 

^  think,  to  get  me  home  and  send 
for  a  doctor.  Nevertheless, 
Sudlow,  it  was  truth  that  I  told 
just  now.  You  must  mind  your 
p^B  and  q^B  when  I  introduce  you 
to  Sir  Geoffrey  Chelston.* 

'  m  take  good  heed  to  every 
letter  in  the  alphabet,  if  that  is 
all,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Sudlow,  re- 
lieved. Yet  as  he  walked  away, 
after  parting  from  Mr.  Gayre,  who 
seemed  disposed  to  cany  out  the 
programme  he  had  indicated,  so 
far  as  hieing  him  back  to  Wim- 
pole- street  was  concerned,  he 
muttered  under  his  breath,  '0, 
if  I  only  once  could  get  the 
chance  of  giving  you  change  in 
your  own  coin,  I'd  make  your 
ears  tingle  !  I  wonder  what  has 
come  to  you  lately  f  You  always 
were  given  to  gibing,  but  since 


the    Baronet   appeared    on    the 
scene  you  have  grown  unbearable.' 

Once  rid  of  his  companion, 
Mr.  Grayre  only  retraced  the  waj- 
for  a  short  distance  towards  Wim- 
pole-street  Instead  he  turned 
in  the  direction  of  Manchester- 
square^  and  walking  evidently 
for  the  sake  of  walking,  and  not 
because  he  desired  to  reach  any 
definite  goal,  occupied  himself  in 
reflections  upon  the  occurrences  of 
the  afternoon,  devoting  a  consider- 
able amount  of  attention  to  that 
statement  of  Mr.  Sudlow's  con- 
cerning Miss  Margarets  visit  to 
Kew. 

*  I  wonder  who  it  is  she  knows  at 
Kew  V  he  thought.  *  Shall  I  try 
to  get  her  married  1  or,  following 
the  Canon's  sensible  advice,  settle 
a  small  annuity  on  her  and  wash 
my  hands  of  the  whole  business  1 
Heavens  1  what  dirty  water  I 
always  seem  to  be  dabbling  in 
now  I  There  was  a  time  when  I 
would  not  have  soiled  the  tip  of 
my  finger  with  it.  Alas !  and 
alas  !  Nicholas  Gayre,  Love  has,  I 
fear,  played  you  a  scurvy  trick 
once  more.  You  bad  better  don 
cap  and  bells  at  once,  for  you  are 
a  far  greater  fool  than  Sudlow, 
and  all  for  the  sake  of  a  woman 
concerning  whom  you  know  next 
to  nothing.  I  wonder  if  she 
will  be  able  to  sweeten  this 
Marah— extract  any  healing  out 
of  such  a  Bethesda  V 

For,  indeed,  when  Mr.  Gayre 
exhausted  the  subject  (and  his 
mind  was  so  constituted  he  could 
not  help  exhausting  any  subject 
which  concerned  himself,  whether 
agreeable  or  the  reverse)  he  found 
he  had  since  that  memorable  day 
in  May,  when  the  horse  Mr. 
Arbery  was  riding  shied  at  a 
steam  -  roller,  been  travelling 
across  a  wilderness,  in  which  the 
few  springs  were  very  bitter  and 
the  pools  brackish,  and  playing  an 
extremely  risky  game.    What  he 
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said  was  quite  trae.     There  had 
1)0611  a  time  when  he  would  oot 
liave  meddled   in   Sir  Geoffrey's 
concerns   for  any    consideration. 
You  cannot  touch  pitch  and  not 
be  defiled  was  a  truth  the  Gayres 
never  cared  to  forget,  and  Nicholas 
Gayre  could  not  distguise  from  him- 
self the  fact  that  his  hrother-in- 
law  could  in  no  moral  sense  he 
regarded  as  clean.     The  more  he 
saw  of  him  the  more  hopelessly 
disreputahle  did  the  man  appear. 
Washing  an  Ethiop  white  would 
have    heen    a    possible   task   in 
comparison   with   taking  even  a 
part  of  the  stain  out  of  the  Baro- 
net's nature. 

In  the  days  gone  by,  when  Sir 
Greoffrey  kept  his  account  in 
Lombard-street,  on  the  first  oc- 
casion of  his  drawing  below  the 
large  amount  which  Gayres  ex- 
pected to  be  kept  as  a  balance,  a 
letter  was  despatched  to  Chelston 
Pleasaunce,  directing  his  attention 
to  the  fact,  and  begging  that  the 
mistake  might  be  rectitied ;  but, 
finding  the  same  '  mistake '  re- 
peated, Mr.  Gayre  requested  that 
the  account  might  be  closed. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a 
coolness  which  lasted  up  to  the 
^ime  wh«n  Mr.  Nicholas  Gayre 
sought  out  his  relative  in  North 
Bank  —  a  coolness  which  Sir 
Geoffrey's  own  conduct  intensified 
into  total  estrangement.  The 
banker  thought  of  all  this  as  he 
walked  along  the  London  streets 
under  the  quiet  stars,  and  a  feel- 
ing not  unlike  shame  oppressed 
him  as  he  considered  how  utterly 
at  variance  his  own  conduct  had 
of  late  been  with  the  traditions  of 
his  house. 

'And  all  because  of  a  woman's 
face,'  he  decided.  *  Well,  I  can't 
draw  back  now.  I  went  into  the 
Chelston  pest-house  with  my  eyes 
open,  and  whatever  happens  I 
have  only  myself  to  thank.  Sir 
Geoffrey  is  not  any  better  than  I 


expected  to  find  him;  and  my 
niece  is  not  much  worse  than  I 
expected  to  find  her.  She  is 
false ;  but  she  is  not  fast,  thank 
Heaven.  I  wonder  who  it  is 
she  knows  at  Kew)  She  ought 
not  to  be  running  about  London 
by  herself;  but  1  do  not  see  that 
I  can  interfere  in  the  matter.' 
And  having,  just  as  he  reached 
his  own  door,  arrived  at  this 
sensible  conclusion,  Mr.  Gayre 
put  his  key  in  the  lock,  and 
passed  into  the  library,  where  he 
saw  a  letter  lying  on  the  table. 

*  It  is  from  Sir  Geoffrey,  Colonel,' 
said  his  servant ;  '  a  messenger 
brought  it  up  from  the  club.  He 
did  not  know  whether  any  answer 
was  required ;  so  I  told  him  you 
were  out,  and  that  I  had  no  idea 
when  you  would  be  back,  but  if 
a  reply  was  expected  I  could  take 
it  myself.' 

Mr.  Gayre  made  no  comment. 
He  only  lifted  the  note  with  the 
usual  dread  and  repugnance  with 
which  he  always  approached  the 
Baronet's  communications,  and, 
tearing  open  the  envelope,  read : 

*  Dear  Gayre, — Peggy  is  cer- 
tainly turning  over  a  new  leaf. 
What  do  you  think  she  proposed 
this  evening]  Why,  that  we 
should  both  run  down  to  Enfield 
early  to-morrow  and  look  up 
Susan.  I  can't  tell  you  how 
pleased  I  am.  I  have  promised 
to  be  a  good  boy  and  get  home 
betimes  to-night,  so  as  to  be  in 
condition  for  the  journey. — Yours, 
G.  C.' 

^  Now  what  is  the  English  of 
this  move )'  marvelled  Mr.  Gayre. 
But  he  need  not  have  exercised 
his  mind  over  this  question.  For 
once  Miss  Chelston  was  playing  a 
perfectly  straightforward  game. 
'  Circumstances  alter  cases,'  and  she 
felt  as  anxious  for  Miss  Drum- 
mond's  company  as  she  had  once 
been  desirous  of  avoiding  it. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

'SHOULD  AULD  ACQVATSrASOL  BS 
FORGOT f 

Peace  reigned  in  Mr.  Moreby's 
tiIIa.  The  summer  glory  lay  golden 
without,  sunshine  dwelt  within. 
Susan  had  come,  and  the  house 
seemed  transformed.  The  rooms 
were  the  same,  the  furniture  was 
the  same,  and  yet  everything 
looked  different;  the  plaoe  had 
that  charm  of  home  it  never  pos- 
sessed before.  Susan  was  there — 
with  her  bright  cheerful  face,  her 
pleasant  laugh,  her  useful  hands, 
her  constant  thoughtfulness,  her 
unselfish  heart,  her  tireless  con- 
sideration for  others.  Mistaken  ! 
Xo,  Mr.  Gayre  understood  here 
at  last  was  a  woman  sound  to 
the  core ;  a  woman  a  man  would 
be  safe  in  loving,  and  who  her- 
self could  love  till  the  last  hour 
of  her  Ufe.  Already  he  felt  as  if 
he  had  known  her  for  years — as 
if  there  had  never  been  a  time 
when  he  and  Susan  Drummond 
were  total  strangers. 

They  sat  at  tea  in  the  charm- 
ing room  looking  out  on  the  lawn ; 
sun-blinds  excluded  the  glare 
of  light  and  heat,  the  windows 
were  filled  with  flowers.  Sir  Geof- 
frey lay  almost  at  full  length  in 
an  easy- chair;  his  daughter  was 
looking  her  best,  and  trying  to 
seem  demurely  unconscious  of  Mr. 
Sudlow's  admiring  glances. 

MisB  Drummond  presided  over 
the  tea  equipage,  and  Mr.  Gayre 
was  taking  her  part  against  the 
apparently  good-natured  accusa- 
tions of  extravagance  which  Miss 
Chelston  was  bringing  against  her. 

But  Susan  needed  no  champion, 
she  was  perfectly  well  able  to  de- 
fend herself. 

'  If  one  is  to  have  tea  at  all  one 
may  as  well  have  it  good,  and  I 
am  very  sure  the  extra  cost  cannot 
be  a  shilling  a  week.  I  excessively 
dislike  teathat  has  been' 'brewed."* 


'  So  do  T,  SoFan,*  exclaimed  Sir 
Geofi&ey,  who  had  been  coaxed 
into  accepting  a  cup  of  the  lefinedh- 
ing  beverage,  and  was  consider- 
ing how  to  escape  drinking  it. 
*  I'd  just  as  soon  take  a  dose  of 
senna.' 

*  Your  tea  is  certainly  extreme- 
ly nice.  Miss  Drummond,'  capped* 
Mr.  Gayre. 

'  We  are  aU  teetotallers  at  Enfield, 
yon  see,'  went  on  Susan,in  calm  ex- 
planation— ^*my  cousin  from  choice, 
my  aunt  on  principle,  and  I  and 
the  servants  from  necessity.' 

'O  Susan,  how  can  you  say 
sucb  things!'  expostulated  Mias 
Chelston,  shocked. 

^Have  I  said  something  veiy 
dreadful  f  asked  Miss  Drummond 
of  the  company  generally. 

*  Ko,  faith,'  cried  Sir  Geoflrey  ; 
'after  the  wine  your  uncle  used 
to  have  at  the  Hall  you  must  find 
water  an  awful  cross  to  bear.' 

*  Happily  the  water  is  very  good 
at  Enfield.  But  what  I  meant 
to  say  was,  that  as  we  have  no 
other  extravagance  we  surely  are 
justified  in  making  good  tea.' 

*  You  shall  make  it  as  you  like 
here,  Susan.  That  lazy  little 
minx  always  leaves  it  to  the  ser- 
vants, and  nice  stuff  they  turm 
out ;'  and  the  Baronet  set  down 
his  cup  and  took  a  little  stroll  to 
the  window,  and  peeped  under 
the  sun-blind  and  remarked  he 
thought  a  breath  of  air  was  stir- 
ring, and  then  asked  Susan  when 
they  were  to  have  a  long  ride  to- 
gether. *  I'll  find  you  a  mount,' 
he  added. 

*I  think  there  is  one  of  my 
horses  Miss  Drummond  would 
Hke,*  remarked  Mr,  Gayre. 

*  0,  you  don't  want  to  ride,  do 
you,  dearf  suggested  Miss  Chel- 
ston softly. 

*  Yes,  1  do,  very  much  indeed. 
But  I  must  first  get  a  habit;  I 
won't  bring  eteinal  disgrace  upon 
you,  Maggie,  by  wearing  that  old 
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thing  I  had  on  when  we  met  in 
the  Park.' 

'It  was  a  horror/  said  Miss 
Chelston. 

*  Ah,  well,  it  won't  offend  your 
eyes  again.  I  mean  to  have  one 
of  the  latest  fashion,  short  and 
narrow,  so  that  if  I  am  thrown  I 
sha'n't  have  a  chance  of  helping 
myself.* 

'  Order  it  from  my  tailor,  Susan,' 
advised  Sir  Geoffrey  ;  *  he  never 
expects  to  he  paid  under  six  years.' 

*  You  had  better  have  it  from 
mine,  Miss  Drummond,'  said  Mr. 
Sudlow ;  'he  is  a  very  good  man, 
and  allows  fifteen  per  cent  for 
cash  with  order.' 

'  What  a  pull  you  rich  fellows 
have  over  us  poor  devils  !'  groaned 
Sir  Geoffrey;  'we  are  forced  to 
pay  through  the  nose  for  every- 
thing.' 

•Thank  you,  Mr.  Sudlow,  for 
your  suggestion,'  answered  Susan  ; 
'but  I  am  having  the  habit 
^'  built,"  as  my  cousin  phrases  it, 
by  the  "  local  practitioner."  ' 

'Good  gracious,  Susan,  you 
might  just  as  well  put  your  money 
in  the  fire !'  said  Miss  Chelston. 

'  Wait  till  you  see  this  great 
work  of  art,'  advised  Susan.  'I 
ventured  to  pay  the  old  man  a 
compliment  about  the  fit,  which 
he  received  with  lofty  indifference, 
merely  saying,  "  Yes,  I  think  we 
are  pretty  good  sculptors  1"  * 

Mr.  Gayre  laughed,  Miss  Chel- 
ston looked  disgusted,  and  Sir 
Geoffrey  declared,  *  By  Jove,  that 
wasn't  bad  1* 

'What  is  the  colour  of  the 
thing  1'  asked  Miss  Chelston. 

'  The  colour  of  the  uniform  of 
the  Irish  Constabulary,'  said  Miss 
Drummond,  'invisible  green.  I 
am  not  going  to  enter  into  com- 
petition with  you,  though  I  do 
think  that  precise  shade  of  blue 
in  your  habit  divine.' 

'  And  so  becoming,'  added  Mr. 
Sudlow,  as  a  general  sort  of  state- 


ment, which  he  made  particular 
by  a  look  at  Miss  Chelston. 

'  And  so  becoming,  as  you  truly 
remark,'  observed  Miss  Drum- 
mond, laughing,  ^to  some  persona  J 

At  this  juncture  Sir  Geoffrey 
bethought  him  that  the  room 
was  unbearably  hot,  and  that  he 
would  take  a  turn  round  the 
gdurden  to  '  stretch  his  legs  a  bit.' 

It  was  some  time  before  he  ap- 
peared sauntering  over  the  lawn, 
for  it  had  been  necessary  for  him 
to  pause  in  the  dining-room  and 
re&esh  exhausted  nature  from  a 
convenient  decanter. 

Shortly  Mr.  Gayre  joined  him 
among  the  flowers,  and  then  learned 
his  brother  in-law  was  deucedly 
sorry,  but  he  had  an  appointment 
he  could  not  possibly  miss. 

'  Don't  let  me  drive  you  away, 
Gayre,  though/  he  said.  '  Make 
yourself  as  much  at  home  here  as 
you  can ;  and  look  here,  you  bring 
your  friend  up  some  evening  to 
dinner.  The  girls  make  luncheon 
dinner  when  I  am  out ;  but  name 
your  day,  and  I  daresay  we  can 
manage  something  fit  to  eat. 
Susan  and  Mrs.  Lavender  shall  go 
into  committee.' 

'  Are  you  going  to  instal  Miss 
Drummond  as  housekeeper?  asked 
Mr.  Gayre. 

'Bless  you,  she  has  installed 
herself!  Peg^  wUl  do  nothing 
but  dress.  There  never  was  such 
a  girl  for  finery.  She'll  have  to 
marry  somebody  rich,  for  she'd 
very  soon  bring  a  poor  man  to 
the  workhouse.  Has  it  stmck 
you  that  Sudlow's  mightily  taken 
with  her  V 

'  He  seems  to  admire  her  very 
much.' 

*  Well,  then,  clearly  understand, 
if  he  means  business  I  won't  stand 
in  the  way.  Anybody  with  half 
an  eye  can  see  there's  not  a  bit  of 
breed  about  him;  but  you  say 
he's  well  off,  and  nobody  without 
money  need  think  of  Peggy.     It 
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would  be  a  great  relief  to  me  to 
have  her  well  settled ;  so  now 
yon  know  my  views,  and,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  your  Mend  can 
propose  as  soon  as  he  likes/ 

'  But,  good  Heavens,  he  was  only 
introduced  to  her  the  other  day  !* 

'I  know  that;  but  "happy's 
the  wooing  that*s  not  long  of 
doing ;"  and  between  you  and  me, 
the  sooner  we  can  get  her  off  our 
hands  the  better.  A  great  deal 
of  running  could  be  done  in  a 
short  time;  and  the  days  slip 
away  when  you  are  living  in  a 
borrowed  house  and  have  to  trust 
to  your  wits  for  money.  I  thought 
I  would  just  give  you  a  hint  of 
what  is  in  my  mind.' 

*  Most  kind  of  you,  I'm  sure.' 

'  Well,  my  idea  is  a  man  can't 
be  too  straightforward,  and  I  may 
tell  you  the  sooner  Peggy  is  mar- 
ried the  better  I  shall  be  pleased.' 

*  Surely  you  don't  want,  though, 
to  throw  her  at  the  head  of  the 
first  person  who  seems  to  admire 
herl  Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry ; 
give  the  girl  a  chance.  She  may 
meet  plenty  of  men  more  desir- 
able in  everyway  than  Mr.  Sudlow.' 

'  She  may,'  agreed  Sir  Geof- 
frey, ^and  abo  she  may  not; 
besides,  Gayre,  a  ^*bird  in  the 
hand,"  you  remember ;  and  don't 
you  make  any  mistake  about  sen- 
timent, and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
as  regards  Peggy.  She  ia  as  cold 
as  a  stone.  She  cares  for  nothing 
on  earth  but  herself.  If  she  had 
been  different  she  might  have 
done  well  for  both  of  us.' 

'Then  you  had  some  plan  in 
your  head  when  you  brought  her 
to  London,'  thought  Mr.  Gayre, 
*  which  she  has  baulked.' 

'And  she's  not  a  bit  clever,' 
pursued  Sir  Geofirey,  anxious, 
apparently,  thoroughly  to  con- 
vince Mr.  Gayre  of  the  desirability 
of  closing  with  the  first  eligible 
offer.  '  She's  pretty,  and  she  knows 
how  to  dress  herselfl' 


'  Two  very  good  points  sihont  a 
woman,'  commented  Mr.  GrAyre. 

'Well,   well,  I  only  tell    you 
for  your  guidance.' 

'  But,  Sir  Geoffrey,  she  Lb  not 
my  daughter ;  if  you  want  t/o  get 
her  married  you  had  better  set  to 
work  for  yourself,  had  you  not  f ' 

'  1 1    What  can  I  do,  a    poor 
fellow  out  at  elbows  with  Fortune, 
who  has  had  the  devil's  own  Jack 
in  life?    Besides,  it  is  not  £rouL 
my  side  of  the  house  she  gets  her 
selfishness  and  want  of  brains.    If 
I  had  thought  more  of  myself  And 
less  of  other  people  I  should  not 
have  been   placed  as  I  am.       J 
have    been  too  considerate,  too 
honest,  Ghiyre — that  is  about  the 
state  of  the  case.    Ah,  if  I  had 
to  begin  life  over  again,  I  would 
act  very  differently  1'  1 

'  I  wouldn't  vex  myself  aboat 
your  own  perfections,  were  X 
you.' 

*  No ;  it's  of  no  use  crying  over 
spilt  milk.  But,  to  come  back  to 
what  we  were  sajing,  you  keep 
that  matter  in  mind,  and  remem- 
ber if  your  friend  likes  to  propose 
I  shall  make  no  objection.  Some 
men  would  want  to  know  a  lot 
about  family  and  all  the  rest  of 
it,  but,  thank  Heaven,  I  have  no 
prejudices.  Everybody  must  have 
a  beginning,  and  all  I  shall  re- 
quire to  be  satisfied  about  is,  can 
he  pay  her  milliner's  bills,  and 
keep  her  as  a  girl  with  such  a 
face  ought  to  be  kept  ?  Ah,  talk 
of  the — here  she  comes  !  Well, 
P^ggy*  ho^  are  you  going  to 
amuse  your  uncle  ?  for  I  must  be 
off.  I  am  so  sorry,  Mr.  Sudlow 
— confoundedly  sorry ;  but  Grayre 
has  promised  to  bring  you  up  to 
dinner  some  day  very  soon.  You'll 
come,  quite  in  a  friendly  way, 
won't  you  1  We  are^  very  plain 
people,  but  sincere.  I  never  ask 
any  man  to  the  house  I  don^t 
want  to  see.' 

In  which  statement  there  was 
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80  much  troth  Mr.  Gayre  felt  that 
even  mentally  he  could  not  con- 
trovert it,  while  Mr.  Sudlow,  al- 
most trembling  with  pleasure, 
said  he  would  be  only  too  delighted 
to  accept  the  invitation. 

'  That's  all  right,  then,*  said  the 
Baronet  heartily,  *  Now  I  really 
can't  stop  another  minute.  You'll 
excuse  me,  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Sudlow. 
Till  our  next  merry  meeting, 
Gayre.  Farewell,  Peggy.  You'll 
see  the  last  of  me,  I  know,  Susan;' 
and  he  turned  back  a  pleased  face 
to  his  brother-in-law  as  Miss 
Drummond  slipped  her  hand 
through  his  arm  and  went  with 
him  into  the  house. 

Something  in  that  action  seemed 
to  touch  Mr.  Gayre  to  the  heart. 
He  had  heard  ere  then  of  guar- 
dian angels,  but  never  previously 
did  it  fall  to  his  lot  to  see  a  pure 
and  lovely  woman  taking  charge 
of  such  a  sinner  as  Sir  Geoffrey 
Chelston. 

'  We  also  must  be  thinking 
about  going,'  he  said;  but  Miss 
Chelston  pleaded  so  prettily  for  a 
longer  visit  that  the  gentlemen 
consented  to  remain  till  nearer 
dinner-time,  and  finally  it  was  ar^ 
ranged  they  should  go  out  for  a 
turn  in  Begent's  Park. 

'  0,  delightful !'  extlaimed  Su- 
san, when  the  question  was  re- 
ferred to  her.  '  I  do  think  this 
part  of  the  Park  so  exquisite.' 

Half  an  hour  later  they  were  all 
strolling  aloug  together-— Susan  in 
a  black  silk  dress,  Margaret  in  a 
brown,  which  became  her  as  well 
as  the  blue  cloth  habit  had  done. 
Regent's  Park  was  looking  its  very 
best ;  the  ornamental  water  shim- 
mered and  glittered  under  the 
beams  of  the  evening  sun.  The 
leaves  of  the  trees  were  fresh  and 
cool,  and  free  from  dust;  the 
birds  were  singing  in  the  mimic 
plantations;  there  was  a  great 
peace  in  the  hour  and  the  scene, 
which  seemed  to  lay  a  soothing 


hand  on  the  hearts  of  two,  at  all 
events,  who  looked  wistfully  at 
the  landscape. 

'It  is  very,  very  pretty,'  said 
Susan  to  Mr.  Gayre ;  and,  looking 
in  her  face,  he  agreed  with  her ; 
it  was,  indeed,  very,  very  pretty. 

*  Are  Kew  Gardens  well  worth 
seeing  V  asked  Susan,  after  a  mi-' 
nnte's  pause. 

'  Yes ;  I  like  the  wild  part  best, 
however,  where  one  gets  away 
from  the  excursionists.' 

*  Maggie  and  I  are  going  down 
to  Kew  to-morrow;  perhaps  we 
might  be  able  to  see  the  Gardens.' 

'  They  are  open  every  day,'  said 
Mr.  Gayre. 

'  It  was  not  that  I  meant ;  we 
intended  to  visit  two  dear  old 
ladies  that  we  used  to  know  at 
Chelston.  They  are  tlie  sisters- 
in-law  of  the  former  Rector.  They 
used  to  live  with  and  keep  house 
for  him.  Such  charming  ladies  I 
You  can't  think  how  lovely  they 
were:  the  pink  in  their  cheeks 
was  so  delicate,  and  their  eyes  so 
clear  and  blue ;  and  they  dressed 
so  plainly  yet  so  spotlessly,  if  you 
know  what  I  mean ;  and  the  poor 
loved  them  so  much,  and  with 
reason.  Well,  the  Rector  died. 
But  I  am  afraid  I  tire  you,  Mr. 
Gayre.' 

*  Tire  !  Your  story  enchants^ 
me.' 

'  The  Rector  died,  and  then  it 
seemed  such  a  terrible  thing  for 
them  to  go  into  lodgings  and  live 
on  their  poor  little  income.  I  am 
sure  I  lay  awake  at  nights  crying 
about  them ;  for  they  were  such 
darlings.  And  then,  in  a  minute, 
like  something  in  a  fairy-tale,  a 
distant  relation  died,  and  left 
them  a  house  on  Eew  Green  for 
their  lives.  They  took  their  lovely 
china  and  Indian  curiosities  up 
there.  I  helped  them  pack.  And 
a  niece,  a  widow,  lives  with  them ; 
and  they  put  their  incomes  to- 
gether ;  and  it  really  is  a  delight- 
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fol  ending  to  what  might  have 
been  a  Bad  tale.  They  have  a 
nephew  an  artist.  I  think  you 
heard  Sir  GeofiFrey  mention  him.' 

'  Is  he  the  son  of  the  widow  V 
asked  Mr.  Gayre. 

'  No ;  his  mother  died  long  and 
long  ago.' 

'And  is  he  still  in  Home,  or 
has  he  returned  to  England  f 

'  I  have  not  heard  anything 
about  him  for  a  long  time.  I 
shall  know  all  to-morrow.* 

*At  last,'  thought  Mr.  Gayre, 
'  I  have  met  a  woman  in  whom 
is  no  "shadow  of  turning." 
She  is  as  transparent  as  glass. 
She  is  frankness  and  truth  itself.' 
And  he  felt  mightily  relieved; 
for,  after  all,  there  seemed  no 
wrong  in  his  niece's  trip  to  Kew. 

'  Save  that  she  ought  not  to 
have  gone  alone.  But  there,  if  she 
never  went  out  except  with  a 
chaperon,  she  might  stop  at  home 
for  the  term  of  her  natural  life.' 

Altogether  it  was  an  anomalous 
position.  Mr.  Gayre,  when  he 
considered  the  matter  dispassion- 
ately, found  it  extremely  difficult 
to  define  the  rank  to  which  his 
niece  belonged. 

*  How  fond,  Miss  Drummond,' 
he  said,  *  you  seem  to  be  of  every 
thing  and  person  connected  with 
Chelston  !' 

*If  you  only  could  imagine,' 
she  answered,  '  how  happy  I  was 
there,  you  would  not  wonder  at 
my  loving  even  the  vagabond 
curs  running  about  the  roads.' 

Chelston,  she  went  on  to  tell 
him,  was  the  loveliest  place  in 
all  the  wide  world.  Had  he  ever 
been  there  ?  Yes,  once.  Did  he 
remember  this,  that,  and  the  other 
about  the  Pleasaunce,  the  yew 
hedge,  the  fish-ponds,  the  cherry 
orchard,  the  great  mulberry-tree, 
the  vineries,  the  billiard- room, 
the  library  ? 

'  At  one  time  I  used  almost  to 
live  at  the  Pleasaunce,'  she  ex- 


plained. *  Sir  GeoflErey  was  good 
to  me ;'  and  then  in  a  few  words 
she  told  how,  when  but  two  years 
of  age,  her  father  died  out  in 
India,  and  her  mother  drooped  and 
pined,  and  was  buried  in  Chelston 
Churchyard  six  months  after- 
wards. 

'I  never  knew  what  it  was, 
though,  really  to  miss  my  pa- 
rents,' she  said .  *  Everybody  was 
so  kind.  I  do  not  think  any 
child  could  have  been  more  petted 
and  spoiled  than  I.  My  dear 
uncle  would  not  even  let  me  go 
to  school  to  be  taught,  as  poor 
old  nurse  used  to  say,  to  be  like 
other  young  ladies;  and  I  am 
very  sure  Maggie  is  right  in  say- 
ing I  did  not  learn  much  from  the 
governesses,  who  were  supposed  to 
teach  useful  knowledge.  Dread- 
ful, was  it  noti' 

And  Miss  Drummond,  remem* 
bering  many  pleasant  speeches 
Miss  Chelston  had  made  to  her  in 
Mr.  Gayre's  presence,  turned  a 
mischievous  laughing  face  to  that 
gentleman,  who,  though  he  only 
smiled  in  answer,  thought  if  his 
companion  were  to  be  regarded  as 
an  example  of  total  ignorance, 
education  might  be  dispensed 
with. 

'  I  used  to  hear  so  much  about 
you,'  Susan  went  on,  '  I  feel  as  if 
I  had  known  you  all  my  life. 
And  then — papa  was  an  officer 
too.' 

'  I  wish  I  were  an  officer  now,' 
answered  Mr.  Gayre  heartily, 
'  only  that  in  such  case  I  might 
not  have  had  the  pleasure  of  mak- 
ing your  acquaintance.  Should 
you  like  to  go  back  to  Chelston, 
Miss  Drummond  V 

'  I  think  not,'  she  said,  with  a 
sad  dreamy  look  in  her  wonderful 
eyes.  '  Tou  see  we  cannot  take 
up  the  past  again  just  as  it  was. 
It  is  like  reading  a  book  a  second 
time,  or  hearing  a  song,  or  seeing 
a  sunset.    It  is  never  the  same 
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twice.  My  past  was  yery  beau- 
tifiily  but  it  is  ended.  Tou  can't 
put  last  year's  leases  on  the  trees, 
and  we — ^we  can't  stay  children 
and  girls  for  ever.  Pretty  nearly 
all  the  people  I  loved  are  dead  or 
gone.  No,  I  should  not  care  for 
Chelston  without  my  kind  old 
uncle,  and  Sir  Geoffrey,  and  all 
the  other  friends  I  was  so  fond 
of.'  And  for  a  moment  Susan 
turned  aside,  while  Mr.  Gayre, 
who  had  his  memories  of  loss,  if 
not  of  love,  walked  on  in  silence 
too. 

Just  then,  while  Mr.  Sudlow 
and  his  companion  were  gravely 
discoursing  concemiag  the  latest 
on  dit — the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  the  picture  of  the  year, 
and  the  play  which  was  considered 
most  amusing,  or  the  book  attract- 
ing the  greatest  attention — Mr. 
Grayre  saw  a  gentleman  striding 
along  the  path,  who,  with  eyes 
bent  on  the  ground  and  hat  pulled 
over  his  brow,  passed  beautiful 
Miss  Chelston  without  a  look, 
and  would  have  served  Miss 
Drummond  in  like  manner  had 
that  young  lady  not  arrested  his 
attention  with  a  cry. 

'  Lai !'  she  said, '  Lai !'  and  then 
they  grasped  hands,  both  hands. 

^  O,  I  am  80  glad !'  she  went  on, 
'I  am  w  glad  !' 

*  Where  in  aU  the  wide  world, 
Susan,  did  you  spring  from  V  he 
asked,  his  face  radiant  with  plea- 
sure. '  It  is  like  the  good  old 
long  ago,  meeting  you  again.' 

'I  am  stopping  with  the 
CheUtons,'  she  answered.  '  0  Mr. 
Gayre,  would  you  mind  telling 
Margaret  this  ia  Mr.  Hilderton? 
We  were  going  to  see  your  aunts 
to-morrow.' 

Sweetly  and  decorously,  with- 
out any  undue  haste  or  excite- 
ment, came  back  the  fair  Mar- 
guerite. She  did  not  call  the 
young  gentleman  '  LaL'  Stie  did 
not  greet  him  with  effusion  ;  she 


only  said,  *How  very  odd!  we 
intended  to  go  to  Kew  to- 
morrow.' 

Susan's  friendship,  however, 
was  of  quite  another  kind.  No 
cause  to  complain  of  the  warmth 
of  her  greeting.  She  insisted  on 
knowing  '  where  he  was,'  *  what  he 
was  doing,'  'how  he  was  doing.' 
While  Miss  Chelston  seemed  to  be 
considering  how  she  could  most 
gracefully  efi^e  herself,  Miss 
Drummond  asked  fifty  questions. 

'I  have  a  studio  in  Camden 
Town,  Susan,'  said  the  young 
man,  'and  your  face  is  in  a 
picture  there.  Come  and  see  it 
—do.' 

'Certainly  I  will,'  she  answered, 
'  as  you  give  me  leave.  Not  to- 
morrow, but  the  day  after.  Is  it 
not  wonderful  to  have  met  you  V 

'I  don't  know,'  he  answered; 
*  I  live  not  very  far  away.'  And 
then,  raising  his  hat  to  the  rest  of 
the  party,  and  shaking  hands 
with  Susan,  he  was  gone. 

'  How  could  you,'  asked  Miss 
Chelston  chidingly — *how  could 
you  think,  dear,  of  saying  we 
would  go  to  Mr.  Hilderton's  studio  % 
The  thing  is  utterly  impossible.' 

Sir  Geoffrey's  daughter  tarried 
behind  Mr.  Sudlow  to  make  this 
remark,  and  her  friend  retorted, 

'I  never  said  you  would  go; 
but  /  shall.' 

*  Now,  Susan  darling  1' 

*  Now,  Marguerite  I' 

And  the  two  women  stood  tall 
and  lovely  and  defiant  in  the 
evening  light. 

*  If  you  would  accept  of  my 
escort,  Miss  Drummond,'  said  Mr. 
Gayre  softly. 

*  0,  how  very, very  good  you  are  I' 
exclaimed  Susan,  turning  towards 
him  with  that  charming  smile 
which  seemed  her  greatest  posses- 
sion ;  '  I  should  bo  so  glad  if  you 
would  go  with  me.  Not  because 
I  mind  what  Margaret  says  in  the 
least.     She  knows,  nobody  better. 
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that  Lai  and  I  were  good  bro- 
ther and  sister  always,  and  shall 
be  the  same,  I  hope,  till  the 
end  of  our  days.  But  if  you 
went  with  me,  you  might  see 
some  picture  you  admired,  and 
then  you  could  talk  of  it  to  your 
friends,  and,  perhaps,  somebody 
might  buy  it.  Lai  is  very,  very 
clever;  but — ' 

'  Is  that  the  Lai  who  did  not 
jump  the  river  at  Chelston  V  asked 
Mr.  Gayre. 

Miss  Chelston  had,  apparently 
in  stately  disgust  of  her  friend's 
frivolity  and  impropriety,  resumed 
her  walk  with  Mr.  Sudlow. 

*  Yes.  Poor  Lai !  I  am  afraid 
he  will  never  jump  any  river  any- 
where,' said  Miss  Drummond 
sadly.  *  Don't  you  know  that 
sort  of  man )  But,  of  course,  you 
must  be  acquainted  with  all  sorts 
of  men.  You  know  there  are 
people  who  can  write  books,  and 
paint  pictures,  and  compose  music ; 
and  yet  not  sell  a  book,  or  a 
picture,  or  a  song.  I  am  afraid 
Lai  won't  do  much  good  so  far  as 
making  money  is  concerned,  and 
yet  he  has  such  genius.  He  did 
a  crayon  likeness  of  uncle,  which 
was,  indeed,  his  living  self.  Poor, 
poor  Lai !     Isn't  he  handsome  Y 

With  a  light  heart  Mr.  Gayre 
agreed  the  young  man  was  un- 
commonly handsome. 

'  I  do  not  think  it  is  well  for 
men  to  be  so  very  good-looking/ 
observed  Miss  Drummond.  ^I 
know  his  beauty  has  been  Lai 
Hilderton's  ruin.  His  aunts 
denied  him  nothing,  and  the 
women  about  Chelston,  young  and 
old,  thought  he  was  a  nonsuch. 
Poor  Lai !  I  have  often  felt  sorry 
for  him.  You  will  look  at  his 
pictures,  won't  you,  Mr.  Gayre  V 

If  she  only  could  have  realised 
the  fact  she  had  but  to  speak  a 
little  longer  in  similar  terms  to 
insure  the  purchase  of  Mr.  Hilder- 
ton's  whole  collection ! 


CHAPTER 


HIGH  FXSTIVAIfc 


Days  swept  by.  Since  Mr.Gajre 

left  the  army,  days    liad    never 
sped  aloDg  so  quickly.       All   his 
scruples  were  gone,    hia   painful 
selt^xaminations  ended.       fie  al- 
most lived  at  North  Hank.      He 
walked  and  drove  and  rode  -with 
his  niece  and  her  friend.       Save 
for  an  uneasiness  he  could  not  ex- 
plain, an  occasional  doubt  wiiich 
would  intrude,  he  was  perfectly, 
utterly  happy  and  content. 

For  some  reason  best  known  to 
himself — most  probabljr  becaase 
he  wished  at  once  to  begin  opera- 
tions upon  the  widow's  heart — 
Sir  Geoffrey  decided  to  accompany 
*his  girls'  to  firunswick-squaxe 
when  the  luncheon  *  came  off.' 

'  I  think  it  would  be  only  a 
fitting  mark  of  respect  to  jonr 
kind  friend,'  he  observed  to  Mr. 
Gayre ;  who  merely  said  *  Very 
well,'  and  having  duly  apprised 
Mrs.  Jubbins  of  the  pleasure  in 
store  for  her,  announced  that  he 
would  defer  his  own  yisit  till 
some  future  occasion. 

According    to    the    Baronet's 
account  everything  went   off  de- 
lightfully.      He  knew    he   had 
made  himself  most  agreeable.  Mrs. 
Jubbins'  acquaintance  with  that 
class  of  *  nobleman'  (brought  pro- 
minently  before  the    public   by 
the  Tichbome  trial)  was  indeed 
of  the  slightest    Indeed,  she  had 
never  before  known  but  one  *  Sir ' 
intimately,  and  he  was  only  a  red- 
faced,    snub-nosed,    loud- talking 
gentleman   in   the  tallow   trade, 
who  had  been  knighted  upon  the 
occasion  of  some  royal  expedition 
to  the  City.     In  comparison  with 
him  Sir  Geof&ej's  manners  when 
on   good    behaviour   must  have 
seemed  princely.     Indeed,  as  the 
widow  told  Mr.  Gayre  afterwards, 
his    brother-in-law    was     '  most 
affable/  '  and  I  am  so  taken  with 
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your  dear  niece/  went  on  Mrs. 
Jnbbins.  *  She  is  a  most  lovely 
girly  and  so  sweet  and  winning ; 
bat  I  can't  say  I  care  for  her 
friend.  What  do  you  suppose 
she  asked  my  maid  V 

'I  really  cannot  conjecture. 
Was  it  something  very  dreadful  V 

'Very  impertinent,  at  any 
rate,'  declared  Mrs.  Jubbins;  'she 
asked  her  if  my  hair  teas  all  my 
oumJ 

*  Miss  Drummond,'  said  Mr. 
Gayre,  when  he  next  went  to 
l^orth  Bank,  '  may  I  inquire  what 
induced  you  to  put  such  a  singa- 
lar  question  to  Mrs.  Jubbins' 
maid  as  you  did  about  that  lady's 
hairf 

'It  was  not  Susan,  it  was  I,' 
explained  Miss  Chekton.  *  I  did 
not  mean  any  rudeness,  though  it 
seems  Mrs.  Jubbins  is  very  angry 
with  me.  So  she  has  been  com- 
plaining to  you,  has  she  V 

*  Yes,  but  she  said  it  was  your 
fiiend.  Miss  Drummond,  what 
are  you  laughing  at  V 

'  I  can  tell  you,'  said  Miss  Chel- 
ston,  as  Susan  murmured  '  No- 
thing.' '  She  is  wondering  if  Mrs. 
Jubbins  let  down  her  back  hair 
to  prove  to  you  it  was  *  all  real, 
every  bit  of  it ; '  for  that  is  what 
she  did  the  other  day,  when  ex- 
pressing her  righteous  indignation 
to  Susan.' 

'My  acquaintance  with  that 
back  hair  is  of  too  long  a  date  for 
practical  assurance  to  be  neces- 
sary,' answered  Mr.  .Gayre,  joining 
in  Susan's  mirth,  which  was  now 
imcontrollable. 

'Her  hair  is  as  coarse  as  a 
horse's  mane,'  put  in  Miss  Chel- 
ston  spitefully. 

'0  no,  Maggie.  It  is  not  as 
fine  as  yours,  but  it  is  magnificent 
hair,  for  all  that,'  said  Susan. 

'  I  do  wish  you  would  call  me 
Marguerite !'  exclaimed  that  young 
lady.  '  I  have  told  you  over  and 
over  again  I  detest  hearing  Maggie, 


Maggie,  Maggie,  from  momiug  to 
night  I' 

*  I'll  call  you  Griselda,  if  you 
like,'  said  her  Mend  slyly. 

'  What  I  cannot  conceive,'  in- 
terposed Mr.  Gayre,  '  is  how  Mrs. 
Jubbins  came  to  imagine  you  were 
Miss  Drummond,  and  Miss  Drum- 
mond  you.' 

'  It  was  all  papa's  fault,'  an- 
swered Miss  Chelston.  '  You 
know  the  ridiculous  way  he  talks 
about  Susan  being  his  own  girl 
and  his  favourite  child,  and  his 
two  daughters,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing ;  and  poor  Mrs.  Jubbins, 
whom  I  really  do  not  consider  the 
cleverest  or  most  brilliant  person 
I  ever  met,  got  utterly  bewildered. 
Besides,  Susan  set  herself  to  be  so 
very  agreeable  that  I  know  I  must 
have  seemed  a  most  reserved  and 
disagreeable  young  person  by  com- 
parison ;  and,  of  course,  Mrs.  Jab- 
bins  believed  Mr,  Oayre's  niece 
could  not  be  other  than  delightful. 
She  still  believes  Susan  to  be  me. 
Por  some  reason,  when  M iss  Drum- 
mond called  the  other  day  to 
inquire  concerning  the  health  of 
Mrs.  Jubbins'  ankle,  she  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  explain  the 
mistake.' 

'  I  thought  it  would  be  wiser  to 
give  her  time  to  forget  that  little 
matter  of  the  hair,'  observed  Miss 
Drummond. 

'  You  had  better  try  to  make 
your  peace,  my  dear,'  suggested 
Mr.  Gayre.  •  I  know  no  kinder 
or  better  woman  than  Mrs.  Jub- 
bins ;  and  it  will  grieve  me  very 
much  if  she  and  you  do  not  get 
on  well  together.' 

'  If  I  can  make  her  believe  I 
am  really  your  niece  she  will  for- 
give me  readily,'  said  Miss  Chel- 
ston, in  a  tone  which  told  Mr. 
Gayre  she  understood  the  widow's 
feelings  towards  her  uncle,  and 
did  not  approve  of  them. 

Indeed,  the  whole  question  had 
been  very  freely  commented  upon 
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by  Sii  Geoffrey  and  before  Miss 
DrammoncL 

*  I  sbouldn't  wonder/  declared 
tbe  Baronet, '  if  tbey  mak  e  a  match 
of  it  yet.  I  think  she'll  bag  her 
bird,  after  alL  He's  a  strange 
fellow,  but  I  daresay  he'll  settle 
down,  in  the  traces  one  of  these 
days.  I  am  sure  he  might  have 
her  for  the  asking,  and  I  don't 
think  it  would  be  a  bad  thing  for 
him,  eh,  Susan  f 

*  It  does  not  strike  me  as  very 
suitable,'  answered  Susan. 

*  She's  not  exactly  his  sort,  but 
she'd  make  him  comfortable,  I'll 
be  bound.  TVith  such  a  lot  of 
money  any  woman  must  be  con- 
sidered suitable;  besides,  Mrs. 
Jubbins  is  not  bad-looking,  and 
she's  a  good  soul,  I  feel  satisfied.' 

'  Is  not  Mr.  Gayre  rich  enough  f 
asked  Susan.  'I  should  have 
thought  it  was  not  necessary  for 
him  to  many  for  money.' 

*  Bless  you,  my  girl,  nobody  is 
rich  enough.  Gayre  must  have 
plenty;  but  I  daresay  he  could 
do  with  more,  and  it  would  be 
an  actual  sin  to  let  such  a  fortune 
slip  out  of  the  family.' 

Susan  did  not  say  anything 
further,  but  she  thought  a  great 
deal;  and  she  often  afterwards 
looked  earnestly  at  Mrs.  Jubbins, 
wondering  whether  Mr.  Gayre 
would  ever  marry  that  lady,  and 
supposing  he  did  how  his  notions 
and  those  of  his  wife  could  be 
made  to  work  barmoniously  to- 
gether. She  liked  Mr.  Gayre 
immensely ;  but  somehow  she  felt 
she  did  not  like  him  quite  so 
weU  since  the  Baronet  broached 
that  idea  of  marrying  the  widow 
for  the  sake  of  her  money. 

And  yet  he  was  so  kind  and 
considerate.  It  was  he  who  made 
her  visit  utterly  delightful.  Mar- 
garet and  she  had  their  little  tiffs 
and  misunderstandings.  Sir  Geof- 
frey— well,  Sir  Geoffrey  did  not 
seem  to  her  quite  the  Sir  Geofi&ey 


of  old.  '  We  go  on,'  as  she  ob- 
served so  truly  to  Mr.  Gkyre ;  and 
oftentimes  we  find  old  faends  do 
not  suit  us  if  they  have  not  gone 
on  our  way.  Much  as  fsoee 
change — age,  sadden,  alter — ^thej 
do  not  change  half  so  much  as 
souls.  This  is  what  makes  it  so 
hard  to  take  up  a  friendship  again 
after  a  long  separation.  We  may 
get  accustomed  to  gray  hair  that 
had  kept  its  sunny  brown  in  our 
loving  memory — to  wrinkles — 
to  dim  eyes — to  the  bowed  head 
and  the  faltering  step ;  but  what 
we  never  grow  reconciled  to  are 
the  moral  changes  wrought  by 
time,  the  faults  which  have  be- 
come intensified,  the  latent  weak* 
ness  we  never  suspected,  the 
falsehood  where  we  would  hare 
pledged  our  lives  there  existed  no 
shadow  of  turning,  the  frivolily 
and  the  selfishness  where  we 
never  dreamed  to  find  other  than 
high  aims  and  noble  aspirations. 

To  the  young  the  process  of 
disillusion  seems  terrible,  and 
Susan  found  that  to  be  forced  to 
see  her  friends'  faults  was  very 
bitter  indeed. 

Nevertheless,  spite  of  Sir  Greof- 
frey's  eternal  Jeremiads  on  the 
subject  of  money,  and  his  daugh- 
ter's jealousy,  irritability,  and 
lack  of  ordinary  straightforward- 
ness, Susan  did  enjoy  stopping  at 
North  Bank.  It  was  such  a  de- 
lightful change  from  the  deathly 
quietness  and  dull  monotony  of 
Enfield  Highway,  from  her  aunt's 
lamentations,  and  the  convention- 
ality, not  to  say  stupidity,  of  her 
cousin's  intended  wife. 

Constant  variety  was  the  rule 
at  Sir  Geoffrey's:  except  when 
Margaret  and  sh^  were  alone  to- 
gether. Miss  Drummond  never 
felt  dull. 

'  I  daresay  I  should  tire  of  the 
life  after  a  time,'  thought  Susan ; 
'  but  a  little  of  it  is  delightful.' 

Flower-shows,  concerts,  ezhi* 
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bitions — ^Mr.  Gayie  took  the  girls 
to  eyerything  that  was  going 
on.  Sometimes  Mr.  Sadlow  was 
of  the  party,  but  the  banker  never 
seemed  particularly  desirous  of 
his  company.  He  was  waiting  to 
see  whether  some  better  chance 
might  not  open  for  his  niece. 
The  closer  he  came  in  contact 
with  that  gentleman  the  less  he 
liked  him,  *  and  yet  he  is  good 
enough  for  her/  was  his  deliber- 
ate conclusion. 

Happiness,  in  those  bright  sun- 
shiny days,  made  Mr.  Gayre  almost 
amiable.  Dimly  it  occurred  to 
him  that  if  he  married  Susan  he 
could  then  give  Margaret  the  op- 
portunity of  meeting  men  of  a 
different  class  and  stamp  alto- 
gether. He  had  quite  made  up 
his  mind  to  ask  Susan  to  be  his 
wife;  but  he  did  not  want  to 
be  precipitate.  He  wished  to 
woo  her  almost  imperceptibly,  to 
make  himself  necessary  to  her 
before  he  spoke  of  love,  and  win 
her  heart,  if  slowly,  surely,  and 
run  no  risk  of  even  a  temporary 
rejection.  He  could  not  do  without 
her.  She  was  the  woman  he  had 
been  waiting  for  through  years — 
sweet,  tender,  spirited,  truthfuL 
Life  seemed  very  beautiful  to  him 
then — weU  worth  living,  indeed. 

Properly  speaking,  Miss  Drum- 
mond's  sojourn  at  ^orth  Bank 
was  rather  a  succession  of  short 
visits  than  one  continuous  stay. 
Every  alternate  week  she  returned 
to  Enfield,  remaining  there  &om 
Friday  till  Monday — sometimes 
for  a  longer  period ;  besides  this, 
she  and  Miss  Chelston  went  to  stop 
a  little  time  with  their  old  friends 
at  Kew ;  and  when  Mrs.  Jubbins 
took  up  her  abode.at  Chislehurst 
she  often  had  both  girls  staying 
there. 

The  widow  was  in  a  state  of 
the  highest  excitement  concern- 
ing a  great  party  she  meant  to 
give.    The  Jones  had  celebrated 


the  change  to  their  new  house 
with  a.  ball;  the  Browns  had 
got  up  a  picnic  really  on  a  scale 
of  unprecedented  magnificence; 
whilst  it  was  known  the  Kobin- 
sons  intended  to  ask  all  the  world 
and  his  wife  to  a  tremendous 
entertainment,  when  their  new 
'mansion'  at  Walton  was  ready 
for  occupation. 

'So  I  really  must  do  some- 
thing,' declai'ed  Mrs.  Jubbins  to 
Mr.  Gayre;  'it  would  be  a  sin 
and  a  shame  to  have  such  a  house 
as  this  and  not  ask  one's  friends 
to  it.' 

'Better  give  a  garden-party/ 
suggested  the  banker ;  '  and  then 
the  young  people  can  have  a 
dance  in  the  evening.' 

So  said,  so  done ;  the  invitations 
were  written  and  posted.  Every 
one  Mrs.  Jubbins  had  ever  known 
was  asked,  and  a  great  number 
she  never  had  known. 

Sir  Geoiirey  begged  her  to  give 
him  some  blank  cards,  and  pro- 
mised to  secure  the  presence  '  of 
a  few  young  fellows  well  con- 
nectedy  and  so  forth.' 

The  Jones,  Browns,  and  Bo- 
binsons,  and  many  other  rich 
families — all  of  the  same  walk  in 
life— had  each  two  or  three  inti- 
mate friends  who  wanted,  of  all 
things,  to  make  dear  Mrs.  Jub- 
bins' acquaintance. 

Mrs.  Jubbins  even  asked  Ca- 
non and  Mrs.  Gayre  and  the 
Misses  Gayre,  and  received  by 
return  of  post  an  emphatic  re- 
fusal. The  widow  was  unwise 
enough  to  mention  that  she  ex- 
pected Sir  Geoffrey  Chelston  and 
his  beautiful  daughter  to  be  of 
the  company. 

'  What  a  set  your  brother  has 
got  amongst !'  said  Mrs.  Gayre  to 
her  husband.  '  I  should  not  be 
at  all  surprised  to  hear  any  day 
he  had  married  that  Jubbins 
woman.' 

'  Neither  should  I,'  groaned  the 
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Canon.     'There  is  one  comfort, 
however,  she  is  enormously  rich.* 

'0,  I  don't  helieve  in  those 
Citj  fortunes/  retorted  Mrs. 
Gayre :  *  look  at  your  father  P 

'  My  dear  !*  exclaimed  the  clergy- 
man, less  in  a  tone  of  endearment 
than  of  mild  remonstrance. 

The  garden-party,  to  which 
Mrs.  Juhhins  had  hidden  a  crowd 
of  people,  and  which  she  intended 
to  inaugurate  a  new  epoch,  where- 
in *  she  should  enjoy  her  money, 
and  have  some  good  of  her  life,' 
promised  indeed  to  be  a  unique 
affair.  Where  expense  is  no  ob- 
ject it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
compass  success ;  and  on  this  oc- 
casion, if  never  on  another,  the 
widow  announced  her  intention  of 
not  troubling  her  head  about  six- 
pences— a  resolution  which  met 
with  unqualified  approval  from 
Sir  Geofifrey. 

'  In  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound,' 
he  said,  in  his  off-hand,  agreeable 
way;  and  then  he  asked  Mrs. 
Jubbins  how  she  *  stood  *  for 
wine,  and  offered  to  take  all 
trouble  concerning  her  cellar  off 
her  hands,  by  having  anything 
she  wanted  sent  down  by  his  own 
wine-merchant,  '  who  supplies  an 
excellent  article,'  finished  the 
Baronet,  '  and  is  a  deuced  nice 
sort  of  fellow.' 

*  Affable,'  however,  though  the 
Baronet  might  be,  friendly  as  well, 
and  indeed  on  occasions  homely 
in  his  discourse,  Mrs.  Jubbins  was 
not  to  be  enticed  into  taking  her 
custom  away  firom  the  houses  that 
had  won  the  favour  of  Mr.  Jub- 
bins deceased,  and  Mr.  Jubbins' 
father  before  him.  She  would 
as  soon  have  changed  her  church ; 
sooner  indeed,  because  in  her 
heart  of  hearts  she  inclined  to  a 
moderate  ritual,  while  the  Jub- 
bins had  always  pinned  their 
simple  faith  to  black  gowns,  bad 
niusic,  high  pews,  and  the  plainest 
of  plain  services. 


At  every  turn  Sir  Geoffirej's 
proffered  suggestions  met  vritii  a 
thankful  but  decided  rejection. 

For  the  commissariat  depart- 
ment, concerning  which  the  lady's 
ideas  were  of  the  moat  liberal  de- 
scription, Mrs.  Jubbins  felt  that 
she  and  her  butler  and  her  cook, 
and  the  City  purveyors,  would 
prove  equal  to  the  occasion. 

'  I  am  not  afraid  of  being*  un- 
able to  feed  my  friends,'  she  said 
to  Sir  Geoffrey;  'only  how  am 
I  to  amuse  them  V 

*  Let  them  amuse  themselves,' 
answered  Sir  Geoffrey.  *  Gad,  if 
they  can't  do  that  they  had  better 
stop  away.' 

He  had  laid  out  his  own  scheme 
of  entertainment,  and  also  given  a 
private  hint  to  Miss  Chelston  it 
would  be  wise  for  her  to  make 
'  some  running  with  that  Sudlow 
fellow.'   'Eemember  the  crooked 
stick,  my  girl,'  he  advised,  *  and 
while   we  are   in    comparatively 
smooth  water  try  to  get  a  bit  ahead. 
Tou  mind  what  I  say  to  you.     If 
you  don't,  the  time  won't  be  long 
coming  you'll  repent  having  neg- 
lected my  advice.' 

Plants  by  the  van-load,  muslin 
by  the  acre,  relays  of  musicians, 
luncheon  and  supper  from  a  firm 
of  confectioners  well  known  to 
City  folks,  waiters  whose  dignity 
would     not     have     disgraced  a 
Mansion     House    dinner.     The 
Warren  looking  charming  in  its 
setting   of   green    trees,     guests 
alighting  as  fast  as  the  carriages 
could  set  down,  a  hum  of  voices, 
dresses  of  every  possible  fashion 
and  colour,  ladies  young  and  old, 
winsome    ami  paseSe,   girls  and 
matrons,    gentlemen    in     every 
variety  of  male  costume,  people 
who  had  respected  Mr.  Jubbins, 
and  people  who   respected  Mr. 
Higgs'  daughter;  the   combined 
odours  of  all  the  flowers  on  earth, 
as  it  seemed,  mingling  with  the 
sound  of  rattling  china  and  jing- 
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ling  glass.    Everywhere  a  babel 
of   tongues :    gaests    sauntering 
solitary  over  the  gardens,  won- 
dering  how  they    were  to    get 
through   the    next    few    honrs; 
groups  chattering  on  the  lawns ; 
sunshine  streaming  on  the  grass 
through  a  tracery  of  leaves  and 
branches ;  rabbits  scudding  away 
into    the  plantations;   windows 
open  to  the  ground,   and  white 
curtains   swaying    gently  in  the 
summer  air ;  white  pigeons  with 
pink   feet   and   wondering  eyes 
\ooking  down  on  the    company 
from  the  roof;  millionaires   ex- 
dianging  words  of  wisdom  about 
'stocks,'     and      'Turks,'      and 
'Brazils,'  on  the  terrace  which 
once  '  his  lordship'  had  no  doubt 
often  paced.     Mrs.  Jubbins  ner- 
vous, triumphant,  handsome,  her 
children  in  a  seventh  heaven  of 
delight.      Sir  Geoffrey  Chelston 
in  a  perfectly  new  white  hat  and 
pale-blue    necktie,     talking     to 
everybody  his  discerning  glance 
told  him   might  be  made  worth 
the     trouble.      Margaret     radi- 
antly beautiful,  in  a  dress  which 
suited  her    hopes    and  expecta- 
tions.    Susan  more  simply  attired 
in   accordance  with  her  certain- 
ties.   Mr.    Arbery    escorting     a 
young  lady  whose  ultimate  des- 
tination was  Australia.     Mr.  Lai 
Hilderton  looking  handsome,  for- 
lorn, and  discontented ;  a  spfink- 
ling  of  clergymen ;  a  few  unmis- 
takable West-enders;    this    was 
what   Mr.  Gayre   saw  when  he 
walked     up    from     Chislehurst 
Station  to  The  Warren  on  that 
glorious  afternoon  in  August. 

The  number  of  persons  who 
declared  it  was  'a  perfect  day' 
could  only  have  been  equalled  by 
those  who  talked  about  Lord 
Flint  and  the  Earl  of  Merioneth 
andthe  widowed  dowager.  Though 
all  dead  or  absent,  the  'noble 
family'  seemed  to  pervade  the 
whole  place. 
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The  rooms  were  inspected,  their 
appointments  criticised,  the  style 
of  architecture  examined  in  detail. 
Opinions  differed  as  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  residence  as  a 
family  mansion;  but  every  one 
agreed  it  was  just  the  place  for 
a  party.  Such  a  number  of  rooms, 
and  all  on  the  ground-floor  I 

'It  is  like  wandering  through 
the  courts  in  the  Crystal  Palace,' 
said  one  young  lady. 

'  As  fine  a  billiard-room  as  I'd 
ever  wish  to  see !'  exclaimed  Sir 
Gteoffrey. 

'Never  could  have  believed 
any  man  out  of  Bedlam  would 
build  such  a  place  ;  it  is  offering 
a  premium  to  burglars,'  grumbled 
an  old  alderman. 

'  Dear  me,  I  should  not  care  to 
sit  in  these  great  drawing-rooms 
by  myself  I*  cried  a  portly  dowager, 
who,  next  minute,  confided  to  all 
whom  it  might  concern,  '  I  am 
such  a  poor  timid  creature,  though 
— a  mere  bundle  of  nerves.' 

'Just  fancy  lying  awake  at 
night  and  listening  to  the  wind 
howling  through  the  trees  I  I 
would  as  soon  live  in  the  middle 
of  an  American  forest,'  ventured 
a  lackadaisical  miss  to  her  neigh- 
bour, with  a  shudder. 

'  I  like  it,'  answered  the  neigh- 
bour, who  happened  to  be  Susan 
Drummond. 

'You  don't  mean  to  say  you 
live  here  V  in  a  tone  of  mingled 
awe  and  horror. 

'No,  but  I  stay  here  some- 
times.' 

'And  where  do  you  sleep  1 
Surely  not  in  one  of  those  dread- 
ful rooms  with  only  a  pane  of 
glass  between  you  and  robbers  T 

'  I  am  not  a£raid.  For  twenty 
years  I  resided  in  a  much  more 
lonely  house  than  this.' 

'Eeallyl  I  wonder  how  any 
one  can  do  it ;  I  could  not !  I 
should  die  P 

'Gome  into  the  garden,  do,' 
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entreated  a  voice  at  Sosan'a  elbow ; 
and,  tuniing,  ahe  saw  Lionel 
Hilderton. 

Croseing  the  spacious  hall,  they 
walked  together  to  the  gardens, 
which  were  curiously  planned  on 
sloping  terraces,  rustic  steps,formed 
of  logs  laid  lengthwise,  leading 
from  level  to  level 

'What  a  rambling  sort  of  place 
this  is !'  remarked  the  young  man 
irritably,  as  he  regarded  the  evi- 
dences of  wealth  which  met  the 
eye  at  every  turn;  'and  these 
huge  gatherings  are  a  complete 
mistake.  I  don't  know  a  soul 
here.' 

'Tou  know  me,*  said  Susan 
mildly. 

*  Yes,  you  of  course ;  but  then 
everybody  wants  you ;  and  what 
a  set  of  people  they  are  1' 

'  Some  of  them  seem  very 
nice,  I  think,'  dissented  his  com- 
panion. 

'  0,  you  find  good  in  every  one ; 
but  they  are  a  lot  of  dreadful 
snobs,  you  may  depend.  Of  course 
I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against 
your  finend  Mrs.  Jubbins,  though 
she  has  about  as  much  apprecia- 
tion of  art  as  that  cow ;'  and  Mr. 
Hilderton  pointed  down  to  the 
plantations,  where  a  milky  mother 
was  seeking  food  under  difficul- 
ties calculated  to  try  her  patience. 
'  She — Mrs.  Jubbins  I  mean,  not 
the  cow — asked  me  the  other  day 
what  I  would  charge  to  paint  her 
a  picture  exactly  a  yard  long.  I 
found  out  she  wanted  it  to  put 
in  a  &ame  she  had  by  her  not 
worth  twopence.  Of  course  I 
said  I  could  not  paint  to  measure. 
If  these  sort  of  people  do  not 
know  better  they  ought  to  be 
taught.' 

'I  think  I  should  have  taken 
the  order,'  said  Susan  softly. 

'  I  would  not,  then.  If  I  have 
no  respect  for  myself  I  ha^e  for 
my  art.  To  please  you  I  con- 
sented to  paint  her  prosaic  self 


and  hideous  children,  but  I  feel 
I  can't  stand  any  more  of  that 
sort  of  thing.' 

'You  know  I  did  all  for  the 
best.' 

'  Of  course  I  understand  that» 
and  I  am  most  grateful  to  you ; 
but  you  cannot  think  bow  tiTrng 
it  is.     You  remember  that  picture 
of  "  Esther  "  your  friend  Mr.  Gayre 
said  he  would  try  to  find  a  pur- 
chaser for)  Well,  he  sent  a  dealer 
— actually  a  dealer,  a  man   with 
dirty  hands   and  diamond   ring, 
and  heavy  gold  chain  and   thick 
nose,  a  Jew  of  the  worst  type — 
who  had  the  impudence  to  criti- 
cise   my    work.     He    was   ^ood 
enough  to  say  "  Esther"  herself  was 
not  so  bad,  and  he  was  willing 
to  buy  that  painting,  though  the 
perspective  was  defective  and  the 
minor  figures  unfinished.     I  told 
him  he  must  take  "  Mordecai  "  as 
well — that  I  could  not  part  the 
pair.  He  declared  he  would  rather 
be  without  "  Mordecai "  if  I  gave 
him  the  picture ;  but  at  last,  find- 
ing me  firm,  offered  eighteen  ahil- 
lings  extra  I' 

'Poor  Lai  I  What  did  you 
dof 

'  Do  !  I  ordered  him  to  leave 
the  studio,  and  next  day  had  a 
note,  saying  I  could  send  a  line 
*^  to  his  place  "  if  I  thought  better 
of  the  matter.' 

<  So  you  fiiiled  to  sell  '<  Esther" 
after  alir 

^  I  was  forced  to  take  hia  terms, 
I  had  not  a  sovereign  lefL' 

They  went  a  little  further  with- 
out speaking  a  word ;  then  Mr. 
Hilderton  took  up  his  parable 
again. 

'And  to  see  all  these  people 
absolutely  wallowing  in  wealth! 
It  is  utterly  heart-breaking! 
Don't  you  think  so,  Susan  1  now, 
honestly,  don't  youf 

*  Well,  no,'  die  answered.  *  If 
they  can  derive  happiness  horn 
money  and  you  from  art^  surely 
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it  is  better  they  should  have  their 
money  and  yon  your  art.' 

*  But  I  can't  be  happy  without 
money.  I  want  ever  so  much. 
I'd  like  to  be  as  rich  as  Roths- 
child, if  I  could.' 

•  *  In  that  case  would  it  not  be 
wise  to  accept  as  many  commis- 
sions as  you  can  get,  even  if  the 
people  who  give  them  are  not  par- 
ticularly interesting  or  beautiful) 
If  I  were  you  I  would  try  to 
paint  Mrs.  Jubbins  and  her  chil- 
dren as  well  as  possible,  and  then 
she  might  get  you  more  orders. 
To  be  quite  plain,  Lai,  as  you  are 
in  such  want  of  bread-and-butter, 
you  ought  not  to  quarrel  with  it.' 

What  answer  the  artist  might 
have  made  to  this  extremely  wise 
speech  will  never  now  be  known, 
for  at  that  moment  their  tite-drtete 
was  interrupted. 

'  O,  here  are  the  truants  !'  ex- 
claimed Miss  Ghelston  gaily  :  she 
and  Mr.  Sudlow,  coming  from  an 
opposite  direction,  met  Susan  and 
Mr.  Hilderton  somewhat  unexpect- 
edly. '  We  could  not  think  where 
you  had  gone ;  Mrs.  Jubbins  has 
been  sending  in  all  directions  after 
you.  Aren't  you  tired  of  walk- 
ing about)  You  missed  some 
exquisite  singing;  dancing  will 
commence  presently  —  you  had 
better  come  in  and  get  cool.' 

*  I  am  not  at  all  too  warm,'  an- 
swered Miss  Drummond ;  '  but  I 
won't  miss  the  dancing  as  well  as 
the  singing.' 

'  And  remember  I  am  to  have  the 
first  waltz,'  said  Mr.  Hilderton. 

*  You  shall  have  it  though  you 
did  not  ask  me  before,'  she  laughed. 

And  then  they  all  bent  their  steps 
in  the  direction  of  the  house,  Mr. 
Hilderton  drav^ing  his  companion 
a  little  back  in  order  to  ask, 

'Who  on  earth  is  that  man 
Sudlow  V 

'  Haven't  an  idea,'  replied  Miss 
Drummond,  in  the  same  low  tone ; 
'  some  one  Mr.  Grayre  knows.' 


'  He  is  rich,  too,  I  suppose  V 

'I  fancy  so,  but  I  don't  know.' 

'  He  has  eyes  for  nobody  but 
your  friend  Miss  Ghelston.' 

'Your  friend,  too,  or  at  least 
she  used  to  be.' 

'  Ah,  she  is  like  every  one  else 
in  this  vile  place.  She  cares  for 
nothing  but  money.' 

*I  am  sure  you  wrong  her,' 
said  Susan. 

'It  does  not  much  matter 
whether  I  do  or  not.  I  am  only 
a  struggling  artist.  You  see  she 
scarcely  speaks  to  me.' 

'It  is  her  quiet  manner;  she 
does  not  mean  to  be  unkind.' 

As  they  stood  near  one  of  the 
windows  watching  the  quartette 
slowly  ascending  from  terrace  to 
terrace,  Mrs.  Jubbins  was  saying 
at  that  very  moment  to  Mr.  Gayre,. 
'Judge  for  yourself;  I  feel  posi- 
tive my  idea  is  correct.' 

'  I  should  not  have  thought  it  ;l 
but  ladies  no  doubt  understand 
all  these  matters  better  than  we 
do,'  answered  the  banker  cour- 
teously. 

'  And  it  seems  such  a  pity,  for- 
she  is  so  good  and  charming,  and 
he  is  so  poor  and  so  impractic- 
able.' 

'  We  must  try  if  we  can't  do 
something  for  him.' 

'  Yes,  you  are  always  thinking- 
how  you  can  serve  others.'  TMs 
was  quite  a  stock  phrase  of  Mrs. 
Jubbins,  and  one  which  Mr. 
Gayre  had  long  ceased  to  depre- 
cate. '  But  I  really  can't  see  how 
he  is  to  be  helped ;'  and  then  the 
widow  went  on  to  relate  the 
'painting  by  measure'  episode, 
and  also  another  painful  experi- 
ence she  had^' undergone  in  her 
efforts  to  'bring  the  young  man 
forward.' 

'  Dear  old  Deputy  Pettell  came 
down  to  call  on  me  the  other  day, 
and  you  know  what  a  judge  he  is 
of  pictures ;  he  has  bought  thou- 
sands of  pounds'  worth  one  time 
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and  another.  Well,  I  bad  got 
Mr.  Hilderton  to  take  my  darlmg 
Ida  as  a  shepherdess  with  a  crook 
and  sheep— such  a  pretty  idea — 
and  there  was  the  portrait  in  the 
smaller  drawing-room,  and  Mrs. 
Bobinson  and  her  nephew  Captain 
Flurry  and  Mr.  Hilderton  in  the 
other.  Of  course  the  painting  in- 
stantly arrested  Mr.  Deputy. 
"  What  have  we  here  V*  he  asked ; 
and  he  put  on  his  spectacles,  and 
I  was  just  going  to  remark  I 
hoped  to  introduce  the  artist,  who 
fortunately  was  at  The  Warren, 
when  he  said,  ''My  dear  Mrs. 
Jubbins,  where  did  you  get  this 
awful  daub?  It  is  one  of  your 
girls,  isn't  it?  I  suppose  that 
long  stick  she  is  balancing  over 
her  shoulder  is  meant  for  a 
crook ;  but  those  things  can't  be 
sheep — they  have  not  even  the 
remotest  resemblance  to  that  ani- 
mal." ' 

^  What  happened  then  V  asked 
Mr.  Gayre,  at  the  widow  paused 
in  her  impetuous  narrative. 

'  From  the  next  room,'  answered 
Mrs.  Jubbins,  Hhere  came  this, 
quite  loud  and  distinct :  "The  man 
only  knows  a  sheep  b^  its  head 
and  trotters/"  1  declare,  Mr. 
Gayre,  I  thought  I  should  have 
dropped ;  and  I  felt  so  angry  with 
Mrs.  Eobinson  for  laughing  out- 
right— as  you  are  aware,  the 
Eobinsons  never  liked  the  Pet- 
tells.  But  don't  mention  the  mat- 
ter to  Miss  Drummond,'  added 
Mrs.  Jubbins  hurriedly,  as  that 
young  lady,  leaving  her  friends, 
turned  to  enter  by  the  window. 
*I  wouldn't  have  her  vexed  for 
the  world!' 

Time— relentless  time— flew  by. 
The  afternoon  had  gone,  the  even- 
ing was  going,  the  time  for  the 
last  train  coming.  Everywhere, 
as  it  seemed,  there  was  dancing — 
in  the  dining-room,  the  larger 
drawing-room,  the  library,  so  mis- 
called from  the  fact  of  a  few  vo- 


lumes of  forgotten  magazinee  be- 
ing there  imprisoned  within  giaas 
cases,  locked  and  bolted  as  tlioagh 
each  book  were  valuable  as  sotue 
old  Ekevir. 

The  musicians  were  placed  in 
the  wide  corridor  which  divided 
the  private  part  of  the  house  into 
two  portions;  and  in  the  vanoas 
rooms  set  apart  for  their  use  light 
feet  twinkled    in   the    mazes   of 
the  dance,  and  light  hearts  grew 
lighter  and  bright  eyes  brighter 
as  the  old,  old  story,  which  will 
never  stale  till  the  heavens  are 
rolled  up  as  a  scroll,  was  told  in 
words  or  implied  in  glances  more 
eloquent  thui  any  form  of  mortal 
speech. 

'  There  never  was  such  a  party.' 
At  last  every  one  seemed  agreed 
on  that  point — the  many  who  ap- 
proved of  the  affair,  and  the  few 
who  did  not.  As  a  '  social  gather- 
ing '  it  proved  a  supreme  success. 
No  stand-aloofism;  no  proud  looks 
and  uplifted  noses ;  no  '  How  the 
deuce  did  you  come  here,  sirf 
sort  of  expression.  The  City  did 
not  seem  antagonistic  to  the  West, 
or  the  West  supercilious  to  the 
City ;  while  the  latest  fashion  in 
suburbs  did  not  disdain  to  ask  a 
few  kindly  questions  concerning 
'  dear  old  Bloomsbury.' 

There  a  High  Church  clergyman 
was  exchanging  confidences  with  a 
wealthy  Dissenter,  who  had  given 
Heaven  only  knows  how  much  to 
the  destitute  and  heathen.  Young 
Graceless  was  dancing  with  Miss 
Eeubens,  who  was  reported  to 
have  a  fortune  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand.  Beamish,  the 
author  of  Fashion  and  Fancy ^ 
brought  to  Chislehurst  by  Mr. 
Hilderton,  was  showing  some 
tricks  in  the  card-room,  to  the 
great  mental  disturbance  of  a 
few  old  stagers,  who  looked 
upon  levity  in  the  midst  of 
a  game  of  whist  as  a  sort  of 
an  act  of  bankruptcy ;  while  Sir 
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Qeof^rej  Chebton  having  button- 
holed Mr.  Jabez  Fallis,  the  great 
match  manufactarer,  who  was  then 
running  a  tremendous  opposition 
to  Biyant  &  May,  had  just  con- 
cluded a  deal  with  him  for  a  pair 
of  carriage-horses,  subject  to  in- 
spection and  a  vet/s  approval. 

'  The  price  may  seem  stifiP/  re- 
marked the  Baronet  (at  the  same 
time  conlidentially  recommending 
Mr.  Fallis  to  try  some  sparkling 
hock;  'the  very  best  I  ever  tasted; 
and  I  thought  I  knew  every  vint- 
age worth  talking  about ') ;  '  but 
there  is  not  such  another  pair  or 
match  in  London — ^three  parts 
thoroughbred ;  action  perfect,  tem- 
per ditto;  except  that  the  mare 
has  a  star  on  her  forehead  and 
the  horse  hasn't,  might  be  twin 
brother  and  sister.  Now  I  tell 
you,'  and  the  Baronet  dropped 
his  voice  confidentially,  'how 
they  come  to  be  in  the  market. 
Bless  you,  I  know  all  the  ins 
and  outs  of  these  things ;'  and  as 
he  made  this  perfectly  true  asser- 
tion, Sir  Geoffrey  poured  his 
new  friend  out  a  fresh  beaker  of 
Mrs.  Jubbins'  wonderful  hock. 
'Graceless  —  that  young  fellow 
coming  along  now  to  get  an  ice 
for  the  pretty  girl  he  has  been 
walking  with — who  is  she,  did  you 
say  9 — ^had,  owing  to  a  little  mis- 
adventure— young  fellows  will  be 
young  feUows;  but  you  can't 
make  old  dowagers  understand 
that — got  into  the  black  books 
of  his  great -aunt  the  Dowager 
Countess  of  Properton.  Well,  he 
knew  her  ladyship's  one  weak- 
ness was  horseflesh ;  so,  as  a  sort 
of  propitiatory  offering,  he  got 
over  from  Ireland  two  of  the 
sweetest  things  ever  put  into 
harness.  They  were  just  a  bit 
wild  at  first,  as  all  Irish  horses 
are ;  they  need  coaxing  and  hu- 
mouring, like  the  Irish  women, 
and  then  they'll  go  through  fire 
and  water  and  to  death  for  you,  if 


need  be.  He  and  I  trained  them : 
took  them  here  and  there,  first 
wide  of  London,  then  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  into  the  Park,  till 
they  were  at  last  just  peifect; 
and  then  what  d'ye  think  hap- 
pened f 

'  I  can't  imagine ;  perhaps  one 
on  'em  fell,'  said  the  match-maker, 
lapsing  into  a  once  •  accustomed 
vernacular. 

*  Lord,  no,'  said  Sir  Geoffrey ; 
'but  the  Dowager  died.  When 
Graceless  went  down  to  the  fune- 
ral, he  found  his  name  not  in  the 
will.  That  was  last  week.  There 
are  the  horses  eating  their  heads 
off;  and  to  come  to  what  I  said, 
Mr.  Fallis,  if  they  don't  do  their 
twelve  miles,  half  country  and 
half  over  the  stones,  in  less  than 
forty  minutes,  why,  I'll  eat  them, 
and  that's  all  about  it' 

The  hall  was  set  about  with 
great  banks  of  flowers.  Sitting, 
half  hidden  by  ferns,  palms,  bi- 
gonias,  and  a  hundred  sweet- 
scented  flowers,  that  certainly  were 
that  night  not  on  deserts  wasting 
their  perfumes,  Mr.  Gayreat  length 
espied  Miss  Drummond,  whom 
he  had  for  some  time  past  been 
seeking.  She  was  nestling  behind 
a  great  oleander,  with  a  scarlet 
shawl  wrapped  around  her  shoul- 
ders, her  hands  idly  crossed  in  her 
lap,  and  her  head  resting  against 
the  wall.  Her  whole  attitude  was 
one  of  listless  weariness;  and  it 
seemed  so  strange  to  see  Susan 
Drummond,  of  sdl  people  in  the 
world,  sitting  apart  idle  and  silent, 
that  Mr.  Gayre  was  about  to  ap- 
proach and  ask  if  she  felt  ill,  when 
Mr.  Hilderton,  hastily  brushing 
past,  exclaimed, 

'Come,  Susan,  this  is  our 
dance.' 

'  I  think  not,'  she  said ;  '  but, 
in  any  case,  I  mean  to  dance  ^o 
more  to-night.' 

'  The  translation  of  which  is, 
you  don't  mean  to  dance  with  me.' 
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'  I  intended  yon  to  nndeistand 
my  woids  literally/ 

*If  I  were  Mr.  Sudlow  your 
answer  might  be  different' 

'As  you  are  not  Mr.  Sudlow, 
and  as  he  will  certainly  not  ask 
me,  there  is  no  use  speculating 
about  my  possible  answer.' 

*  If  you  will  not  dance,  then,, 
come  and  have  an  ice.' 

'  No,  thank  you.  Like  a  dear 
good  Lai,  do  leave  me  in  peace. 
I  want  to  be  quiet  for  a  few 
minutes.     I  really  am  very  tired.' 

'  The  next  time  I  ask  you  to 
do  anything  for  me — '  began  the 
young  man. 

Til  do  it  if  I  can  possibly; 
but  hot  to-night.' 

'That  is  all  very  fine.  I  am 
going,  Susan/ 

*  It  delights  me  to  hear  it.' 
'Perhaps  some  day  you   will 

feel  sorry  for  this.' 

'  I  do  not  imagine  I  shall ;  but 
you  had  better  leaye  me  now  to 
try  to  get  up  strength  to  bear 
the  regret  you  prophesy  is  in 
store.' 

'Susan,  I  nsTer  thought  I 
should  almost  hate  you.' 

'  Neither  do  you  hate  me  seri- 
ously, Lai ;  you  will  regret  your 
words  to-morrow.* 

'  Is  Miss  Drummond  not  well  V 
asked  Mr.  Gay  re  at  this  juncture, 
calmly  and  innocently,  as  though 
he  had  just  come  on  the  scene. 

'  I  am  only  tired,  Mr.  Gayre,' 
Susan  answered  for  herself;  while, 
without  deignisg  an  answer  of 
any  sort,  Mr,  HUderton,  an  ugly 
scowl  disfiguring  his  handsome 
face,  turned  away  abruptly,  and 
strode  out  of  the  hall. 

'  I  fear  greatly  you  are  ill,'  per- 
sisted the  banker  anxiously. 

'  No,  indeed ;  but  I  do  feel  very, 
yery  tired.  I  have  been  standing, 
talking,  or  dancing  all  day,  and 
am  beginning  to  think  with  Mr. 
Hilderton  these  continuous  par- 
ties are  mistakes.      One  has  too 


much  for  one's  money,'  she  added, 
with  a  laugh. 

'You  are  about  the  only  per- 
son here  who  thinks  so,  I  imagine,' 
said  Mr.  Gayre.  '  Let  me  get  jou 
a  little  wine.  Sir  Geofi&ey  has 
been  chanting  the  praises  of  some 
hock,  as  though  he  had  a  cellar^ 
ful  to  dispose  of.  Will  you  try 
its  virtues )' 

'Not  even  on  Sir  Geoffiey's 
recommendation,'  she  answered. 
'I  think  I  will  try  instead  the 
efficacy  of  night  air.  Anything 
to  be  quiet  for  a  short  time ;  any- 
where to  get  away  &om  the  sound 
of  those  eternal  waltzes  and  mad 
galops.' 

*  May  I — will  you  allow  me  to 
accompany  you  V  and  the  banker's 
courteous  manner  formed  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  rude  familiarity 
which  had  characterised  Mr.  Hil- 
derton's  speech. 

'I  should  be  very  glad;  but 
I  do  not  like  taking  you  away 
from  your  friends.' 

'  I  have  not  many  friends  here,' 
he  answered;  'and  if  I  had — ' 
But  he  stopped  in  time,  and  draw- 
ing her  hand  within  his  arm  in 
the  paternal  manner  he  affected, 
led  her  out  on  to  the  drive. 

'The  terrace  is  crowded,'  he 
explained ;  '  which  way  shall  we 

gol* 

'  Down  towards  the  Hollow, 
please,'  said  Susan;  and  accord- 
ingly, winding  round  the  end  of 
the  house,  they  struck  into  a  na^ 
row  tortuous  path  which  led  to 
the  plantations. 

'  How  pretty  it  is  !'  remarked 
Susan,  looking  up  at  the  lighted 
windows,  from  which  the  music 
floated  out  into  the  peaceful  night, 
and  sank  tenderly  down  into  the 
heart,  softened  as  music  and  bells 
always  should  be  by  distance. 

'  Yes,  not  a  bad  sort  of  "  Love 
in  a  cottage  "  place.' 

'Too  large  for  that,'  she  an- 
swered. 
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'  What  a  bad  character  to  give 
liOye  !  Do  you  thmk  he  could 
not  fill  all  those  great  rooms  f 

*  He  might ;  hut  still  The  War-, 
ren  does  not  fulfil  one's  ideal — at 
least  my  ideal — of  Love  in  a  cot- 
tage :  three  small  sitting-rooms,  if 
Love  were  inclined  to  be  extrava- 
ganty  a  tiny  tile-paved  kitchen 
"with  latticed  casement,  a  thatched 
roof,  in  the  eaves  of  which  martins 
and  swallows  make  their  nests — 
it  is  said  martins  will  never  build 
where  man  and  wife  disagree^a 
trellis- work  porch  covered  all  over 
with  honeysuckle  and  jasmine, 
roses  crimson,  white,  and  pink 
peeping  in  at  the  windows.  No, 
The  Warren  is  too  stately  a  cottage 
for  ordinary  lovers.  The  very  place, 
of  course,  for  folk  of  high  degree, 
but  not  for  common  mortals.  Do 
you  know,  I  have  often  wondered 
how  a  lord  makes  love.' 

*  Very  much  like  anybody  else, 
I  should  think,'  answered  Mr. 
Gayre. 

But  Busan  shook  her  head  in 
dissent. 

*I  should  say  not,  though  of 
course  I  am  no  judge ;  for  I  never 
knew  but  one  lord,  and  he  was  a 
dreadful  old  man.  People  said 
he  beat  his  wife,  and  certainly  she 
looked  miserable ;  and  I  knew — 


for  I  saw  it — that  he  kept  a  book 
in  which  every  household  item 
was  entered.  You  would  hardly 
believe  that  the  diary  ran  some- 
thing in  this  fashion : 

'^At  luncheon  to-day:  Mr. 
Gayre,  Mrs.  Jubbins,  Sir  Geof- 
frey Chelston,  Miss  Chelston,  Miss 
Drummond.  Game-pie,  cutlets, 
blancmange,  stewed  fruit:  nothing 
sent  down.** ' 

'  You  can't  mean  that !'  exclaimed 
Mr.  Gayre  in  amazement. 

'  Indeed  I  do.  The  book  had 
been  handed  to  the  housekeeper 
to  convict  her  of  some  sin  regard- 
ing three  sponge-cakes,  I  think, 
and  she  showed  it  to  me.  I  looked 
at  a  page  or  two,  and  saw  my 
own  name  with  this  comment: 
^^  Miss  Drummond  was  helped 
twice  to  cold  hepf.**  01  and  I 
remember  also:  ''Mem. — Never 
to  ask  young  Hilderton  again ;  he 
drank  three  glasses  of  old  mor 
deiraJ*  And  poor  Lai  really  did 
not  know  what  he  was  drinking.' 

'  By  the  bye,  I  wanted  to  speak 
to  you  about  Mr.  Hilderton,'  be- 
gan Mr.  Gayre.  *I  could  not 
avoid  hearing  what  he  said  to  you 
in  the  hall  just  now.' 

'  Yes  r  said  Susan,  surprised ; 
and  she  waited  for  the  next  words 
her  companion  should  utter. 


[To  he  contiwuedj] 


STORIES  OF  PICTURES  IN  THE  NATIONAL 

GALLERY. 

COBBEGaiO. 


The  lelation  of  religion  to  the  fine 
arte,  whether  of  poetry,  mnBic, 
painting,  scnlptore,  or  architec- 
tore,  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing chapters  of  human  history,  as 
it  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
snhjects  of  human  speculation* 
Never  is  this  relation  more  pic- 
turesque than  in  periods  of  changey 
whether  hy  transition  or  revolu- 
tion, when  it  is  necessary  prompt- 
ly to  affirm^  or  gradually  to  arrive 
at,  a  canon  of  exclusion,  rejection, 
modification,  or  entire  and  formal 
incorporation.  To  the  baptised 
world  the  struggle  of  accommoda- 
tion has  never  been  so  attractive 
as  when  the  religion  which  the 
pious  aspirations  of  to-day  regard 
as  the  universal  faith  of  the 
future  sought,  with  different  de- 
grees of  prudence  or  impatience, 
to  consecrate  to  itself  whatever 
was  pure  enough  for  assimilation 
from  the  beautiful  conceptions 
which  were  left  in  existence  as 
the  graceful  legacies  of  a  retiring 
paganism. 

When,  for  instance,  Christi- 
anity first  became  the  dominant 
religion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
superstitious  forces  of  exploded  or 
superseded  doctrines  were  still 
vivacious  and  widely  spread.  It 
seemed,  therefore,  too  hazardous 
that  the  temples  of  heathenism 
should  be  dedicated  to  the  rites 
of  Christianity,  lest  the  taint  of 
their  former  abominations  should 
still  linger  about  them.  Destruc- 
tion rather  than  conversion  ap- 
proved itself  as  the  generally  safer 


course.  A  series  of  emperors, 
beginning  with  Constantine,  car- 
ried on,  with  more  or  less  of  vigour, 
the  process  of  demolition  both  in 
the  East  and  West.  In  the  East^ 
the  destruction  of  the  temples 
was  weU-nigh  completed  by  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  the  younger, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury— a  particular  rescript  occur- 
ring in  the  code  called  by  his 
name  that  the  pagan  temples 
should  be  plucked  down,  as  fit  to 
be  the  dens  of  devils  or  unclean 
spirits.  Honorius,  the  uncle  of 
Theodosius,  contented  himself 
with  closing  the  temples  of  the 
West,  out  of  a  feeling  of  respect 
for  the  former  architectural  mag- 
ni6cence  of  the  empire. 

'  As  we  forbid,'  ran  a  rescript 
of  Honorius, '  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Gentiles,  so  we  will  that  the  orna- 
ment of  their  public  works  be 
preserved.' 

It  was  this  sesthetic  patriotism 
which  saved,  amongst  others,  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  that  'more 
than  faultless '  structure,  the  cha- 
racteristics of  which  have  been 
summed  up  in  a  line  of  Lord 
Byron's  ChUde  Harold^ 

'  Simple,  erect,  seyere,  austere,  sublime,' 

to  undergo  a  subsequent  conver- 
sion into  the  Christian  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  della  Rotonda.  This 
event  took  place  at  a  time  when 
the  purer  religion  was  fondly  sup- 
posed to  have  triumphed  over  the 
danger  of  idolatrous  observances. 
In  his  ecclesiastical  direction  of 
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the  affain  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
Gregory  the  Great  rather  pozzling- 
Ij  exemplified  the  practice  at  once 
of  Honorius  and  Theodosius.  In 
a  letter,  dated  June  22nd,  601, 
to  the  recent  convert  Ethelbert, 
King  of  Kent,  he  exhorts  that 
prince  to  'suppress  the  worship 
of  idols,  and  to  overthrow  the 
structures  of  the  temples;'  al- 
though in  a  letter,  addressed  ^^6 
days  be/ore,  to  the  Abhot  Mellitus 
— then  on  the  eve  of  proceeding 
to  England,  and  afterwards  suc- 
cessively Bishop  of  London  and 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury — ^he  had 
instructed  him  ^to  tell  the  most 
reverend  Bishop  Augustine  that 
ho  had,  upon  mature  deliberation 
on  the  affairs  of  the  English,, 
determined  that  the  temples  of 
the  idols  in  that  nation  ought 
not  to  be  destroyed.  But  let 
the  idols  that  are  in  them  be 
destroyed;  let  holy  water  be 
made  and  sprinkled  in  the  said 
temples ;  let  altars  be  erected  and 
relics  placed.  For  if  those  tem- 
ples are  well  built,  it  is  requisite 
that  they  be  converted  from  the 
worship  of  devils  to  the  service  of 
the  true  Grod;  that  the  nation, 
seeing  that  their  temples  are  not 
destroyed,  may  remove  error  from 
their  hearts,  and,  knowing  and 
adoring  the  true  God,  may  the 
more  familiarly  resort  to  those 
places  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed/* 

About  the  year  609,  Boniface 
IV.,  the  successor  of  Gregory,  at 
two  or  three  removes,  in  the 
bishopric  of  Home,  obtained  from 
the  Emperor  Phocas  a  grant  of  the 
Pantheon  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
secrating it  to  the  Clmstian  rite. 
Bede's  simple  account  of  this  con- 
version is  to  the  effect  that  Boni- 
face, having  purified  the  Pantheon 
from  contamination,  dedicated  a 
church  to  the  holy  Mother  of 
God  and  to  all  Christ's  martyrs, 
*  Bede's  Eecktiastioal  History. 


to  the  end  that  the  devils  being 
excluded,  the  blessed  company  of 
the  saints  might  have  therein  a  per- 
petual memorial  The  sometime 
heathen  temple,  the  structure  of 
which  was  preserved  unchanged, 
received  at  its  consecration  the 
designation  of  Santa  Maria  ad 
Martyres ;  and  is  now;  as  has  been 
already  indicated,  popularly  known 
as  Our  Lady  of  the  Eotonda,  or, 
more  simply,  as  the  Eotonda. 
Thus  it  was  that,  to  the  piety  of 
that  age,  Christ  seemed  to  be  re- 
ceiving *  the  heathen  for  His  in- 
heritance.' 

In  .the  course  of  centuries  the 
hieratic  conditions  of  art  had  be- 
come so  relaxed,  or  the  reaction 
against  them  had  become  so  estab- 
lished, that  the  very  fables  of 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquity  were 
introduced  by  the  painters  of  the 
Eenaissance  into  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  religious  houses  and  eccle- 
siastical edifices.  Correggio,  for 
instance,  with  whom  our  present 
remarks  are  more  particularly  to 
be  concerned,  about  the  year  1519, 
and  by  order  of  the  Abbess  Gio- 
vanna  di  Piacenza,  adorned  the 
celebrated  Camera  di  San  Paolo 
in  the  church  of  San  Ludovico,  at 
Parma,  with  paintings,  of  which 
the  subjects  are  drawn  from 
classical  mythology.  It  is  said 
that  the  subjects  so  selected  were 
suggested  by  Giorgio  Anselmi  to 
the  artist;  who,  however,  was 
constitutionally  ready  to  take  or 
to  follow  any  initiative  in  such  a 
direction.  For,  as  Dr.  Meyer,  his 
most  recent  German  biographer, 
says  of  him, '  Correggio  was  inno- 
cently and  unconsciously  a  bom 
heathen;'  a  kind  of  reputation 
which  has  in  more  modem  times 
attached  to  such  artists  in  song  as 
our  own  Keats,  Landor,  and  Swin- 
burne. Even  in  the  sacred  pieces 
of  Correggio  the  same  bias  or 
tendency  is  detected  by  Mr.  Bus- 
kin, who  relegates  him,  as  ^in 
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tensely  loving  pbTrical  and  cor- 
poreal beauty/  to  the  second  rank 
of  painters,  with  Paul  Veronese, 
as  distinguished  from  painters  of 
the  first  rank,  represented  by 
AngelicOi  'intensely  loving  all 
spiritual  beauty.'  'In  the  work 
of  Orcagna,'  says  Mr.  Euskin,  in 
amplification  of  this  theme,  'an 
intense  solemnity  and  energy  in 
the  sublimed  groups  of  his  figures, 
fading  away  as  he  touches  inferior 
subjects,  indicates  that  his  home 
was  among  the  archangels,  and 
his  rank  among  the  first  of  the 
sons  of  men ;  while  Correggio,  in 
the  sidelong  grace,  artificial  amilesi 
and  purple  languors  of  his  saints, 
indicates  the  inferior  instinct 
which  would  have  guided  his 
choice  in  quite  other  directions, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  fashion  of 
the  age  and  the  need  of  the  day.' 

'He  paints  religious  subjects,' 
are  the  corroborating  words  of 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Heaton;  'but  they 
are  treated  in  an  increasingly  secu- 
lar manner,  and  he  appears  glad 
to  escape  from  what  he  felt  to  be 
the  trammels  of  sacred  art  into 
the  realms  of  mythology.'*  In- 
deed the  thoroughness  with  which 
Correggio  identified  himself  with 
pagan  subjects  seems  as  indubit- 
able as  unanimous  accusation  or 
unanimous  concession  can  make 
it.  Of  the  '  Diana  returning  from 
the  Chase,'  which  is  the  principal 
subject  painted  in  the  chamber 
we  have  referred  to,  Mr.  Louis 
Fagan  happily  observes  that  'it 
is  a  picture  which  would  have 
well  contented  the  heart  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  as  an  embodi- 
ment of  the  beloved  Isis,  the  pro- 
totype of  Diana  in  his  theogony ; 
and  it  is  a  reprecentation  worthy 
to  have  adorned  the  famous  tem- 
ple of  the  goddess  at  Ephesus.' 

In  the  groups  which  have  ac- 
quired the  collective  and  rather 
hybrid  title  of  'Diana's  Cherub 

*  Correggio,  1882. 


Train,'    and   in    the    'Youthful 
Choirs,'  which  are  neither  secular 
nor  sacred  distinctively,  but  rather 
distinctively  human,  Correggio  re- 
veals that  wonderful  force  and 
sympathy    with    infancy    which 
constitute     the     unapproachable 
charms  of  his  representations  of 
childhood.      '  A  great   painter,' 
observes  Mr.  Buskin,  in  a  de- 
servedly generous    mood,   '  will 
always  give  you  the  natural  art, 
safe  or  not.     Correggio  gets  a 
commission  to  paint  a  room  on 
the  ground-floor  of  a  palace  at 
Parma.     Any  of  our  people,  bred 
in   our    fine   modem   principles, 
would  have  covered  it  with  a  dia- 
per, or  with  stripes  or  flourishes, 
or  mosaic  patterns.     Not  so  Cor- 
reggio: he  paints  a  thick  trellis 
of  vine-leaves,  with  oval    open- 
ings, and  lovely  children  leaping 
through  them  into  the  room;  and 
lovely  children,  depend  upon  it, 
are  rather  more  desirable  decora- 
tions than  diaper,  if  you  can  do 
them ;  but  they  are  not  so  easily 
done.'      Correggio's    angel  -  boys 
are  always  noble  and  lovely ;  but 
still  they  are  children,  not  mere 
spirits  taking  infant  forms  of  life. 
'  Everything  I  see  astonishes  me,' 
testifies    Annibale    Caracci,  who 
studied  and  imitated  the  manner 
of  Correggio,  '  particularly  the  co- 
louring and  beauty  of  the  chil- 
dren, who  live,  breathe,  and  smile 
with  so  much  sweetness  and  viva- 
city.'    It  need  scarcely  be  added 
that  the  painting  of  children  was 
with  Correggio  a  labour  of  love, 
as  was   also   the  diligent  study 
which  he  made  of  child-nature  in 
all  its  phases.     It  was  a  thing  to 
fathom,  to  analyse,  and  to  under- 
stand, whether  in  its  physical  ex- 
pression, or  in  its  joys,  its  sor- 
rows, its  smiles,  its  tears,  its  anger, 
its  light-heartedness,  its  nuscluef^ 
and  its  passions. 

It  is  in  his  capacity  of  a  follower 
of  Correggio  that  Sir  Joshua  Bey- 
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nolds  won  the  tribute  tbftt  'virtue 
is  canonised  in  liis  manipulation, 
and  infancy  becomes  angelic'  Sir 
Joshua  himself  writes :  '  If  I  had 
never  seen  any  of  the  fine  works 
of  Coneggio  I  should  never  per- 
haps have  remarked  in  nature 
the  expressions  which  I  find  in 
one  of  his  pieces ;  or,  if  I  had  re- 
marked it,  I  might  have  thought 
it  too  difficult  or  perhaps  impos- 
sible to  execute.' 

Correggio  was  of  Parma,  the 
birthplace  of  Francesco  Maria 
Mazzola,  or  Mazzuoli,  to  whom  it 
gave  his  art-designation  of  Par- 
migiano  or  Parmigianina  Cor- 
reggio was  of  Parma;  not,  however, 
as  the  city  of  his  nativity — ^for  that 
took  place  at  the  small  town  in 
the  Duchy  of  Modena,  the  name 
of  which  Art,  as  his  sponsor,  con- 
ferred upon  him  at  his  baptism 
into  the  hierarchy  of  painters — 
but  by  plentiful  production,  pro- 
tracted sojourn,  intimate  associa- 
tion, and  splendid  achievement. 

His  reputation  would  appear 
to  have  reached  Parma  at  an 
early  period  of  his  career ;  and  it 
was  on  the  walls  of  the  cathedral, 
the  churches,  and  the  religious 
houses  of  that  city  that  he  ela- 
borated the  finest  of  his  artistic 
conceptions.  The  city  of  Parma, 
situated  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  in  a  fertile  region  of  Nor- 
thern Italy,  was  originally  founded 
by  that  remarkable  and  highly 
cultured  people  of  antiquity,  the 
Etruscans.  It  became  a  Eoman 
colony  in  b.o.  183 ;  and,  having 
in  later  times  paid  tribute  to 
Goth,  Longobard,  and  Carlovin- 
gian,  eventually  obtained  the 
light  of  self-government.  Thus 
it  existed  in  republican  princi- 
ples until  it  fell  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Visconti  of  Milan, 
from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Lord 
of  Verona,  Can  della  Scala,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Pope.  Seized 
by  the  great  family  of  Correggio 


in  1334,  it  subsequently  became 
a  bone  of  contention  amongst 
kings,  popes,  and  dukes,  like  the 
majority  of  cities  and  states  in 
the  mediaeval  era.  At  the  date 
when  Correggio  appeared  upon  the 
scene  very  little  progress,  if  any, 
had  been  made  in  the  settlement 
of  the  political  affairs  of  Parma, 
and  considerable  agitation  pre- 
vailed during  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  that  he  was  employed  on 
the  paintings  which  were  to  im- 
mortalise his  name.  In  the  year 
1512,  Pope  Julius  11.  made  his 
first  strenuous  effort  to  rid  Italy 
of  the  French  aggressors.  Under 
Louis  XII.  they  had  ifiken  pos- 
session of  Parma  as  well  as  of  Mi- 
lan, which  Louis  claimed  through 
his  grandmother,  Yalentina  Vis- 
conti. But  the  Pope's  efforts  were 
only  temporarily  successful. 

Francis  I.,  in  prosecution  of 
the  French  claim,  retook  Milan, 
after  the  sanguinary  battle  of 
Marignano  in  1515;  and  again 
the  city  of  Correggio's  most  illus- 
trious labours  passed  under  French 
rule.  Pope  Leo  X.,  whose  name 
will  ever  be  remembered  in  con- 
nection with  the  Eeformation, 
carrying  out  the  policy  of  Ju- 
lius II.,  contracted  an  alliance 
with  Charles  V.,  expelled  the 
French  from  their  new  posses- 
sions, and  once  more  annexed 
Parma  to  the  Papal  dominions. 
Such  were  the  events  which  cast 
a  deepening  shadow  over  the  age 
of  our  famous  painter.  So  far  as 
can  be  gathered  from  his  bio- 
graphers, however,  these  troubles 
do  not  seem  to  have  interrupted 
the  peaceful  pursuits  in  which  he 
was  engaged. 

The  vivid  and  turbulent  agita- 
tion of  the  outer  world  throws  a 
romance  over  every  production, 
every  easel,  and  every  fresco  of 
such  times  as  these.  Happily,  the 
arts  flourish,  notwithstanding  the 
vicissitudes  of  states.    Correggio^ 
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working  chiefly  under  the  domes 
of  sacred  edifices,  would,  of  coarse, 
be  less  subject  to  interference  than 
elsewhere  in  Parma  during  this 
shameful  period.  That  he  like* 
wise  often  worked  in  palace  and 
studio,  and  that  little  fear  was 
really  entertained  of  foreign  spoli- 
ation in  and  round  about  Parma, 
are  facts  which  it  is  safe  to  deduce 
from  the  numerous  pictures  which 
Correggio  was  employed  to  paint 
for  the  wealthy  classes  of  Lom- 
bardy,  whilst  visits  were  also  paid 
to  the  scenes  of  his  birth  and 
childhood. 

This,  as  has  been  already  inti- 
mated, was  the  small  town  of  Cor- 
reggio, about  twenty-four  miles 
east  of  Parma,  where  the  family 
of  his  father,  Pellegrino  Allegri, 
had  been  long  established.  Here 
Antonio  Allegri,  otherwise,  and 
universaUy,  known  as  Correggio, 
was  bom  in  1494;  and  here  he 
died  on  the  5th  of  March  1534. 

In  the  dearth  of  trustworthy 
detaUs  of  his  life  and  fortunes, 
there  have  been  much  specula- 
tion and  countei^statement.  He 
has  been  described  as  anything, 
£rom  a  member  of  an  ancient  and 
noble  house  down  to  the  squalid 
hero  of  even  tragic  poverty  and 
misfortune.  Truth  is  to  be  sought 
between  these  two  extremes ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  Pellegrino  Al- 
legri was  a  substantial  member  of 
the  commercial  or  trading  classes 
of  his  native  town.  The  re- 
searches of  a  series  of  biographers, 
however,  have  failed  conclusively 
to  ascertain  the  means  by  which 
Correggio  attained  in  his  art  so 
singular  an  excellence  as  in  some 
departments — as^  for  instance,  in 
his  supreme  mastery  of  foreshort- 
ening and  chiaroscuro — to  be  ac- 
counted without  a  rival,  and  in- 
imitable. He  must  have  been 
carefully  educated ;  for  his  works 
testify  to  his  acqaaintance  with 
the  principles  of  perspective,  ar- 


chitecture, sculpture,  axicl 
cially  of  anatomy.  He  early  at- 
tained proficiency,  bouncliii^  at 
once,  and  per  salhtmy  firozn  the 
stage  of  immaturity  and  imitation 
to  the  grand  elevation  of  origm- 
ality  and  inspiration. 

His  uncle,  Lorenzo  Allegzi,  was 
an  artist,  and  lived  at  Correggio, 
where  Antonio  Bartoletti,    called 
Tagnino,  was  of  the  same  profes- 
sion.    It  is  not  improbable   tliat 
they  were  his  first  masters  ;  and 
that  he  may  have  continued,  lus 
studies  at  Modena,  Parma,   and 
Eeggio,  which  are  the  only  towns, 
besides  his  native  place,  at  w^bich 
his  presence  can  be  traced,  and 
where  he  would  find  works   by 
Mantegna,  Bianchi,  and  others,  to 
move  him  to  emulation.      It  is 
expressly  said,   to    enhance    the 
miracle  of  his  achievements,  that 
he   never   saw  either  Borne    or 
Venice ;  and  it  is  also  pleasantly 
affirmed  that  Fate,  which  denied 
him  the  opportunity  of  a  pilgrim- 
age to  these  centres  of  the  gor- 
geous and  the  majestic  in  painting, 
early  in  his  career  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  beholding  one  of 
the  grandest  works  of  Eaphael  on 
which  so  much  praise  had  been 
justly  lavished.     The  contempla- 
tion of  this  picture  was  a  revela- 
tion to  him  of  his  own  powers ; 
and   he  broke  a  protracted   and 
reverential  silence  with  the  excla- 
mation, *  Anch*  to  son  pittore — I 
also  am  a  painter !' 

The  name  of  the  great  Venetian 
colourist  is  also  brought  into  jux- 
taposition with  that  of  Correggio. 
When  Titian  went  to  see  the 
*  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,'  in 
the  cupola  of  the  Duomo  at  Parma, 
it  is  said  that  he  was  told  it  was 
not  worth  his  notice,  and  woidd 
soon  be  defaced.  To  which  Titian 
replied,  *  Take  care  what  you  do ; 
if  I  were  not  Titian,  I  should 
certainly  wish  to  be  Correggio.' 

His  reputation  appears  to  have 
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marched  rapidly,  as  ilpari  pasm 
with  the  precocity  of  his  genius. 
In  1514,  when  scarcely  twenty 
years  of  age,  he  was  employed  hy 
the  monks  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Francis  to  execute  a  picture  of 
their  patron  saint;  and  he  is 
known  to  have  painted  many 
pieces,  hoth  in  oil  and  in  fresco, 
for  churches  and  convents  hetween 
15U  and  1520.  It  was  in  this 
latter  year  that  the  fraternity  of 
the  Beoiedictines  of  San  Giovanni 
at  Parma  commissioned  him  to 
paint  the  cupola  of  their  church, 
a  task  to  which,  inter  dHa^  he  de- 
voted some  ten  years  of  his  life. 
The  frescoes  which  he  painted  on 
the  dome  of  this  church  rank 
amongst  the  first  of  his  produc- 
tions. They  represent  the  ^As- 
cension of  our  Saviour,'  who  is 
surrounded  hy  the  twelve  Apostles 
and  the  Doctors  of  the  Church, 
all  borne  on  clouds  supported  hy 
a  host  of  boys ;  and  they  are  con- 
sidered to  be  models  of  perfection, 
correct  and  grand  in  design,  co- 
pious and  masterly  in  composi- 
tion. 

'Coneggio's  best  doing,'  says 
Mr.  Euslun,  *  is  the  decoration  of 
two  church  cupolas  at  Parma.' 
One  of  these  churches  is  that  of 
San  Giovanni,  to  which  a  few 
words  have  just  been  devoted, 
and  which  is  situated  immediately 
behind  the  Duomo ;  and  the  other 
is  the  Duomo  itself  for  which 
Correggio  executed  the  master- 
piecCy  representing  the  '  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin,'  which  com- 
pelled the  exquisite  admiration 
of  Titian  as  aforesaid.  This  vast 
composition  was  a  triumph  over 
difficulties  all  but  insurmountable 
of  light  and  construction,  and 
was  finished  in  the  year  1530. 

In  1523  he  painted  his  fiunous 
'  St  Jerome '  for  Briseida  Colla, 
wife  of  Horace  Bergonzi,  for  which 
it  is  interesting  to  know  that '  he 
received  four  hundred  gold  im- 


perials, besides  some  cartloads  of 
fagots,  some  measures  of  wheat, 
and  a  i&i  pig.'  Amongst  other 
productions  of  Correggio  which 
occur  in  the  churches  or  galleries 
of  Parma  is  the  'Virgin  and 
Child,'  which  he  painted  in  a  re- 
cess of  the  Porta  Homana,  one  of 
the  gates  of  Parma.  It  was  ap- 
proached by  a  flight  of  steps,  and 
from  this  circumstance  the  fresco 
derived  the  appellation  of  'Ma- 
donna della  Scala.'  'There  can 
be  no  question,'  says  a  modem 
critic  and  traveller, '  that  this  is 
one  of  the  loveUest,  if  not  the 
loveliest,  impersonation  of  the 
Virgin  that  has  ever  yet  been 
realised.' 

Various  works  of  Correggio  are 
distributed  over  different  parts  of 
Italy  and  of  Europe  generally. 
Drawings  and  copies  of  his  pic- 
tures are  scattered  through  some 
fifteen  of  the  public  and  private 
galleries  of  thia  country.  About 
1836  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  purchased  an  almost 
complete  set  of  prints  after  Cor- 
reggio, which  had  been  formed 
by  the  eminent  art-critic  Bichard 
Ford ;  and  this  collection  is  now 
arranged  in  seven  large  folio  vo- 
lumes. And  there  are  in  the  same 
institution  some  genuine  draw- 
ings by  Correggio,  which  are  well 
known  to  be  extremely  rare.  He 
in  general  preferred  red  chalk,  the 
softness  of  which  admitted  the 
use  of  the  stump,  by  which  he 
obtained  the  effect  of  masses  and 
roundness.  In  this  manner,  be- 
sides some  slight  sketches  of  chil- 
dren, there  is  a  very  peculiar  com- 
position for  a  marriage  of  St. 
Catherine. 

Of  the  three  works  by  Correggio 
now  in  the  National  Gallery,  the 
'  Ecce  Homo '  is,  without  dispute, 
that  in  which  there  is  the  most 
depth  of  feeling.  'The  noble 
features  of  the  countenance  of 
Christ  express  the  utmost  pain, 
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withont  being  in  the  least  dis- 
figured by  it  Correggio  alone 
coidd  so  paint  this  dark  tearful 
expression  of  the  eyes.  How 
striking  is  the  holding  out  of  the 
fettered  hands,  which  are  of  the 
finest  form,  as  if  to  say,  '*  Behold, 
these  are  bound  for  you  !" '  This 
picture,  which  is  a  composition 
of  five  figures,  attains  one  of  the 
highest  objects  of  art,  in  its  puri- 
fying and  elevating,  by  the  beauty 
of  the  representation,  the  most 
painful  suffering,  so  that  it  pro- 
duces only  a  soothing  and  con- 
solatory effect  ^  Experts  are  in- 
clined,' says  Dr.  Waagen,  whose 
words  and  sentiments  we  are 
quoting  with  more  or  less  of 
literalness  in  this  connection,  ^  to 
fix  the  date  of  its  production  at 
1520.  Correggio  was  then,  it  is 
true,  only  twenty- six  years  old, 
but,  nevertheless,  in  the  seventh 
year  of  his  art.  Nor  was  this 
surprising  when  we  remember 
that  his  great  altar-picture,  with 
St.  Francis,  in  the  gallery  at 
Dresden,  was  painted  in  1514, 
when  he  was  only  in  his  twentieth 
year.' 

In  the  'Education  of  Cupid' 
Correggio  appears  in  a  very  differ- 
ent light,  as  moviiig  freely  in  that 
domain  of  paganism  to  which  he 
was  bom,  as  distinguished  from 
the  severer  region  of  sacred  art 
into  which  he  was  admitted  by 
naturalisation.  Here  the  suffi- 
cient aim  of  the  artist  was  to  pro- 
duce the  utmost  loveliness;  and 
this  has  been  attained  in  the 
figure  of  Venus.  Without  being 
a  perfect  picture  in  all  its  parts 
and  accidents  of  colour  and  draw- 
ing, it  may  be  called  at  least  per- 
fectly exquisite. 

The  *  Holy  Family,'  known  as 
*  La  Vieige  au  Panier,'  is  a  work 
of  the  rarest  beauty  and  delicacy. 
Kever,  perhaps,  did  an  artist  suc- 
ceed in  combining  the  most  bliss- 
ful   innocent  pleasure    with    so 


much  beauty  as  in  the  head  of 
this  Child,  who  is  longing  with 
the  greatest  eagerness    for  soxne 
object    out    of  the  picture,  and 
thus  giving  the  Mother,  who  is 
dressing  it,  no  little  trouble.    Bat 
her   countenance    expresBes    the 
highest  joy  at  the  vivacity  and 
playfulness  of  her  Child.     In  ^e 
landscape,  whiqh  forms  the  back- 
ground, Joseph  is  working  as  a 
carpenter.  Near  the  Virgin  stands 
a  basket,  from  which  the  picture 
has  its  name.     It  bears,  in  all  its 
parts,  the  stamp  of  the  later  period 
of  Correggio ;  and  the  gradation 
of  half-tints  to  the  background 
illustrates  the  perfection  of  eye 
and  mechanical  skill,  which  ap- 
pears like  a  miracle,  and,  among 
all  painters,  was  possessed  in  this 
degree  by  Correggio  alone.     Un- 
happily this  gem,  presented  by 
Charles    IV.   to   the  Prince  of 
Peace,  has  been  injured  in  some 
parts  by  cleaning. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  production  of 
these  works  were  ess^itially  in 
the  nature  of  romance;  but  the 
most  suggestive  romance  of  all  is, 
perhaps,  to  be  found  in  the  his- 
tory   of    their    migrations    and 
changes  of  ownership.   The '  Ecce 
Homo,'  for  instance,  for  which  the 
high  esteem  of  the  Caraoci  is  evi- 
denced by  a  copy  by  Ludovico  in 
this  Gallery,  and  an  engraving  by 
Agostino,  of  the  year  1587,  was 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  the 
Counts  Prati  of  Parma,  and  sub- 
sequently in  the  Colonna  Palace 
at  Rome.     It  then  passed  into 
the  possession  of  Murat,  Xing  of 
Naples,  of  whose  widow  the  Mar- 
quis of  Londonderry  bought  it 
at  Vienna.      The  'Education  of 
Cupid'  has  experienced  singular 
chiuiges  of  fortune,  connected  in 
a  remarkable  manner  with  the 
vicissitudes  of  earthly  greatness 
and  splendour.   In  all  probability 
painted  for  the  Gronzaga  family,  it 
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passed  with  the  Mantua  collection 
into  the  gallery  of  King  Charles  I. 
On  the  sale  of  the  works  of  art 
amassed  by  that  highly- cnltnred 
but  unfortunate  prince,  the  *  Edu- 
cation of  Cupid '  went  to  Spain, 
where  it  long  adorned  the  gallery 
of  the  Dukes  of  Alva.  Thence  it 
came  into  possession  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace ;  and  when  his  collection 
was  about  to  be  sold  by  auction 
at  Madrid  during  the  French  in- 
vasion, Murat  secured  it  for  him- 
self on  the  morning  of  the  day 
fixed  for  the  sale,  and  took  it  with 
him  to  Naples.  After  his  death, 
his  widow  carried  it  to  ^Vienna, 
where,  as  well  as  the  'Ecce 
Homo,'  it  was  purchased  by  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry.  So 
many  changes  were  necessarily 
attended  with  much  injury,  which 
was  also  necessarily  followed  by 
repairs ;  so  that  the  late  Madame 
Yon  Humboldt,  who  saw  the  pic- 
ture in  the  Alva  collection  at 
Madrid,  laments  its  wretched 
condition  in  her  sensible  and  ac- 
curate remarks  on  the  treasures  of 
art  at  that  time  in  Spain.  It  has 
been  early  and  repeatedly  copied. 
The  purchase-money  of  this  and 
the  '  Ecce  Homo,'  when  the  two 
pictures  passed,  in  1834,  out  of 
the  possession  of  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry  into  that  of  the 
National  Gallery,  is  variously  fixed 
at  sums  between  10,000/.  and 
11,500/.,  the  acquisition  being 
reckoned  at  either  of  these  figures 
a  very  desirable  one. 

The  groups  of  angels,  larger 
than  life,  which  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  National  Gallery,  are  old 
copies  of  the  frescoes  in  the  Duomo 
at  Parma,  and,  from  the  originals 
being  in  so  bad  a  condition,  are 
very  valuable.  They  were  for- 
merly in  the  collection  of  Queen 
Christina,  then  successively  in  the 
Orleans  and  Angerstein  Galleries. 

'  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives' 
is  also  an  old  copy  of  Correggio, 


of  which  the  original  is  in  the 
collection  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton ;  and  its  romance  may  be  said 
to  be  one  mainly  of  false  pretence. 
On  the  authority  of  Mr.  West  and 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  who  de- 
clared it  was  the  original,  Mr. 
Angerstein  paid  an  Italian  2000/. 
for  it 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  also, 
that  the  'Holy  Family'  has  a 
special  history  of  its  own — ^ro- 
mantic, even^  so  far  as  romance 
can  be  predicated  of  picturesque 
changes  of  proprietorship  in- 
volving financial  considerations. 
Formerly  it  was  an  ornament  of 
the  Eoyal  Gallery  at  Madrid, 
and,  during  the  French  invasion 
of  Spain,  was  obtained  by  Mr. 
Wallace,  an  English  painter.  In 
the  year  1813  it  was  ofiered  for 
sale  in  this]  country  for  12007. 
The  picture  passed  subsequently 
into  the  Lapeyri^re  collection  in 
Paris;  and  when  that  collection 
was  sold  by  auction  on  the  19  th 
of  April  1825,  it  was  knocked 
down  to  Mr.  Nieuerenhuys  senior 
for  80,000  francs,  and  was  pre- 
sently sold  by  that  gentleman  to 
the  National  Gallery  for  3800/.— 
a  high  but,  as  Dr.  Waagen  thinks, 
a  ju^fiable  figure  for  a  picture 
only  thirteen  inches  high  and  ten 
inches  wide. 

The  wife  of  Correggio,  Giro- 
lama  Merlino,  was  so  lovely  as  to 
have  been  supposed  to  be  the 
original  of  the  Madonna  in  the 
*  Holy  Family*  known  as  *  La  Zin- 
garella  'or  ^  La  Madonna  del  Co- 
niglio,'  a  most  beautiful  and  charm- 
ing composition,  representing  the 
Virgin  reposing  during  the  flight 
into  Egypt.  It  derives  the  first 
of  the  tiUes  given  above  from  the 
turban  worn  by  the  Madonna; 
and  the  second  designation  from 
the  rabbit  introduced  in  the  fore- 
ground. This  painting  has  been 
engraved  with  much  spirit  and 
faithfulness  by  Bichard  Earlom,  in 


45^  Storiei  of  Pictures  in  the  National  Gallery. 


mezzotinto.  Correggio's  wife  died 
in  1529,  haying  borne  him  four 
children,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Pom- 
ponio,  bom  in  1521  or  1522,  was 
a  pupil  of  Francesco  Maria  Eon- 
dani,  and  painted  for  the  Doomo 
or  Cathedral  at  Parma  a  fresco, 
representing  ^  Moses  delivering 
the  Law  to  the  People.' 

Correggio  died  suddenly  at  his 
native  place  on  the  5th  of  March 
1534 ;  and  was  magnificently  in- 
terred in  the  Arrivabene  chapel 
in  the  church  of  St.  Francis,  for 
which  he  received  his  first  impor- 
tant commission.  Even  in  the 
article  of  death  he  was  the  sub- 
ject of  myths  invented  by  the 
imaginative  and  received  by  the 
credulous.  Vasari,  and  others 
after  him,  assert  that  he  died  of 
fatigue  after  carrying,  with  a  view 
of  saving  expense,  a  large  sum  of 
money  which  had  been  spitefully 
paid  him  in  copper,  from  Parma 
to  porreggio.  The  poverty  im- 
plied in  this  anecdote  seems  to 
be  disproved  by  the  fact  that  the 
family  of  Correggio  consisted  of 
four  children  only,  and  that  his 
father,  who  survived  him,  left 
property. 

In  the  case  of  no  painter  could 
an  appeal  be  made  for  the  suf- 
frages of  his  fellow-craftsmen 
wiUi  greater  confidence  and  success 
than  in  that  of  Correggio.     The 


most  famous  artists  have  been 
the  first  and  the  most  enthusiastic 
in  their  expressions  of  admiration. 
Pages  might  be  filled  with  their 
favourable  verdicts;  but  it  may 
suffice  here  if  we  repeat  the  words 
of  Fuseli  about  that  stereoscopic 
effect,  that  projection  from  the 
background,  by  which  Correggio, 
with  his  felicitous  contrivances  in 
light  and  shade,  added  phantom 
substance  to  his  various  figures. 
*The  harmony,'  says  Fuseli,  *of 
Correggio,  though  assisted  by  ex- 
quisite hues,  was  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  colour;  his  great  ca- 
non was  chiaroscuro  in  its  most 
extensive  sense.  He  succeeded  in 
xmiting  the  two  opposite  princi- 
ples of  light  and  darkness  by  im- 
perceptible gradations.  The  bland 
light  of  a  globe,  gliding  tbrough 
lucid  demi-tints  into  rich  re- 
flected shade,  compasses  the  spell 
which  pervades  aU  his  perform- 
ances. The  art  of  painting  had 
exhibited  some  of  the  highest 
effects  of  its  power — the  sublime 
conceptions  of  Michael  Angelo, 
the  pathos  and  expression  of  Ba- 
phael,  and  the  magic  tints  of 
Titian;  another  charm  was  yet 
wanting  to  complete  the  circle  of 
perfection,  and  this  charm  was 
found  in  the  harmony  of  Cor- 
reggio.' 

A.  H.  G. 


MY  PHOTOGRAPH  ALBUM. 

Ye  front  each  other,  face  to  face, 

Dear  friends  of  long  ago ; 
Your  air  serene  but  commonplacei 

Your  costume  comme  il  faut. 
Since  eVry  smirk  and  ev'ry  smile 

Came  first  beneath  my  ken 
'Tis  more  than  just  a  little  while ; — 

We  all  were  younger  tJieru 

Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  meet  my  gaze — 

How  much  I  liked  the  three  I 
Ab  thick  were  we  in  early  days 

As  four  could  ever  be. 
But  why  expect  the  glow  of  youth 

From  silv'ry-headed  men  I 
'Tis  true,  although  'tis  bitter  truth, 

We  all  were  younger  tJien, 

Ah,  Mary  Ann  and  Emma  Jane, 

My  flames  of  other  days  ! 
Alternately,  although  in  vain, 

For  ye  I  wove  my  lays. 
By  Fate  my  hopes  were  overset 

(It  boots  not  how  or  when). 
Your  married  names  I  quite  forget ; 

We  all  were  younger  then. 

Some  errant  stars  are  gathered  here 

Who  nightly  lit  the  stage ; 
But  very  few  to  mem'ry  dear, 

Though  lost  to  sight  an  age. 
Do  many  look  so  lovely  now  f 

Nay,  hardly  one  in  ten. 
My  errant  stars,  you  must  allow 

We  all  were  younger  then. 

But  let  me  not  morosely  brood. 

Old  Chronos,  o'er  thy  flight ; 
And  waste,  in  sourly  cynic  mood, 

My  hours  by  day  or  night. 
Dear  friends,  I  merely  pause  to  say — 

Before  I  drop  my  pen 
And  put  your  photographs  away— • 

*  We  all  were  younger  then.^ 

HBNBT  S.  LEIQH. 
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A  YEBY  curious  book  might  be 
compiled  on  the  subject  of  inac- 
curacies, in  many  cases  remaining 
unaltered  in  later  and  revised 
editions,  which  occasionally  dis- 
figure the  works  of  even  the  most 
habituaUy  careful  writers.  To 
these  might  be  added  specimens 
of  the  still  more  frequent  typo- 
graphical errors,  often  so  appar- 
ently slight  as  to  escape  the 
notice  of  the  corrector;  but, 
nevertheless,  sufficing  entirely  to 
pervert  the  meaning  of  the  author. 
Under  the  above  general  title  I 
have  selected  a  few  instances, 
both  English  and  foreign,  which 
I  have  myself  noticed,  aud  jof  the 
existence  of  which  neither  the 
reading  public  nor  the  writers 
themselves  are  probably  aware. 

In  Mrs.  Alexander's  excellent 
novel.  The  Wooing  o7,  occurs  a 
*  slip  of  the  pen,'  calculated  to 
astound  any  one,  even  moderately 
versed  in  French  dramatic  lore, 
which,  by  some  inexplicable  care- 
lessnese,  has  been  reproduced  with- 
out alteration  in  the  popular  edi- 
tion of  that  favourite  work.  Dur- 
ing her  stay  in  Paris  the  heroine 
is  represented  as  having  been 
taken  by  her  friends  one  evening 
to  the  Op^ra  Comique,  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing — *je  vous  le 
donne  en  mille,'  as  Madame  de 
S^vign^  would  say — Rose  Cheri 
in  Le  Domino  Noir  I  How  the 
singular  idea  of  endowing  the 
charming  actress  of  the  Gymnase, 
of  all  people  in  the  world,  with  a 
voice  capable  of  doing  justice  to 
Auber's  delightful  masterpiece 
could  have  entered  the  authoress's 
head,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine  ; 
the  artist  in  question  possessing 


just  enough  musical  ability  to 
enable  her  to  get  creditably 
through  a  vaudeville  couplet,  and 
not  an  iota  more.  I  live  in  hope 
that  this  error  may  one  day  be 
corrected,  and  some  other  name 
— that  of  Mdlle.  Cico,  for  exam- 
pie,  who  did  sing  Ang^le  at  the 
Opera  Comique — substituted ;  the 
passage,  as  it  stands,  being  to  any 
one  at  all  conversant  with  the 
lyrical ^drama  of  our  neighbours  a 
positive  eyesore. 

Another  agreeable  novelist,  Mrs. 
Poynter,  in  the  course  of  her  very 
interesting  story,  My  Little  Lady^ 
has   inadvertently  described  the 
child,  Madeleine  Linders,  as  risking 
her  two  ten-franc  pieces  at  the 
rouge  et  noir  table  of  the  Redoute 
at  Spa ;  thereby  completely  ignor- 
ing one  of  the  fundamental  rules 
of  that  establishment,  which  ex- 
pressly forbade  all  access  to  the 
play-rooms  to  *  children,  domestic 
servants,  and  inhabitants  of  Spa.' 
This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
inasmuch  as  the  episode  alluded 
to— one  of  the  most  attractive  in 
the  book — forms,  as  it  were,  the 
turning-point  of  the  ^little  lady's* 
life,  and  can,  therefore,  hardly  be 
omitted  without  materially  injur- 
ing the  effect  of  the  whole. 

In  Mr.  Edward  Stirling's  lately 
published  Old  Drury  Lane  a 
strange  lapsus  memorim  occurs. 
His  cast  of  the  first  performance 
of  London  Assurance  in  1841 — 
with  which,  one  would  have  sup- 
posed, so  experienced  an  actor 
and  dramatist  as  the  writer  to 
have  been  thoroughly  familiar — 
contains  no  fewer  than  three  im- 
portant mistakes,  easily  to  be 
verified  by  a  reference    to    the 
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printed  edition  of  the  play,  which 
lies  before  me.  Instead  of  Bartley, 
Frank  Matthews  is  credited  with 
the  character  of  Max  Harkaway  ; 
Brindal,  the  inimitable  Cool,  is 
remorselessly  transformed  into 
Meadows  ;  and  Pert,  one  of  Mrs. 
Humby's  most  successful  persona- 
tions, is  incorrectly  assigned  to 
!Mrs.  Keeley.  If  any  further  evi- 
dence were  necessary,  a  glance  at 
Mr.  Bourcicault's  preface  (he  was 
not  Boucicault  then),  in  which  he 
compliments  the  three  artists  in 
question  in  very  flattering  terms, 
would  suffice  to  convince  Mr. 
Stirling  of  his  error. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of 
the  drama,  I  may  mention  an 
anecdote  recently  told  me  respect- 
ing an  enthusiastic  musical  ama- 
teur, who  had  undertaken  the 
herculean  task  of  compiling  an 
exact  list  of  all  the  operas  ever 
composed,  together  with  the 
names  of  their  authors.  His 
classical  knowledge  not  being 
precisely  on  a  par  with  his  good 
intentions,  he  is  said  to  have 
somewhat  rashly  included  in  his 
catalogue  the  works  of  the  prince 
of  Eoman  orators,  and  to  have 
taken  for  granted  that  *  Ciceronis 
Opera '  meant  Cicero's  operas.  I 
do  not  presume  to  guarantee  the 
truth  of  the  story ;  but  se  non  e 
veroy  e  ben  trovato. 

When  Lady  Morgan  was  in 
Pans,  collecting  materials  for  her 
work  on  France,  she  naturally 
applied  to  her  friends  and  ac- 
quaint^ncea  in  that  city  for  infor- 
mation on  various  topics ;  and  on 
one  occasion,  while  engaged  on  a 
chapter  treating  of  religious  mat- 
ters, requested  to  be  furnished 
with  the  names  of  some  of  the 
leading  lights  of  the  Church, 
Unluckily  the  person  she  con- 
sulted happened  to  be  a  notorious 
practical  joker,  who,  unwilling  to 
let  Blip  so  good  an  opportunity  of 
mystifying  milady,  especially  re- 


commanded  as  a  subject  for  eulogy 
M.  Labbey  de  Pompi^res,  a  well- 
known  Freethinker  and  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  sub- 
sequently described  by  the  too 
confiding  authoress  as  M.  TAbb^ 
de  Pompieres,  one  of  the  most 
pious  and  estimable  of  French 
ecclesiastics. 

Some  five-and-twenty  years  ago, 
when  Baden  was  at  the  height  of 
its  prosperity,  Jules  Janin,  having 
been  requested  by  the  editor  of  a 
Belgian  newspaper  to  contribute 
to  his  journal  an  account  of  the 
gay  doings  at  that  fashionable 
resort,  accepted  the  offer,  and  for- 
warded to  Brussels  one  of  his 
raciest  feuUletonSy  in  the  course  of 
which  he  maintained  that,  taking 
into  consideration  all  the  attrac- 
tions that  M.  BcnsLzet,  the  then 
lessee  of  the  gaming  establish- 
ment, had  provided  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  visitors,  he  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  the  real  King  of 
Baden.  On  perusing  the  article, 
the  conscientious  editor  decided, 
after  u  consultation  with  his  'sub,' 
that  this  paragraph  required  al- 
teration, which  was  accordingly 
effected  ;  and  Janin  subsequently 
discovered  to  his  amazement  that 
he  had  been  made  to  say,  '  M. 
Benazet  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
the  real  Grand  Duke  of  Baden.* 

The  same  writer,  in  one  of  his 
weekly  feuilletons  contributed  to 
the  Journal  dee  DSbais',  inadvert- 
ently designated  the  lobster  the 
'  cardinal  of  the  sea/  a  slip  of  the 
pen  which  naturally  entailed  on 
him  a  considerable  amount  of 
chaff  from  his  colleagues.  *  There 
is  only  one  way  to  account  for  it,' 
said  Tbdophile  Gdutier  :  '  Janin 
is  evidently  a  believer  in  the 
theory  that  larks  fall  from  the 
sky  roasted  to  a  turn ;  it  is  there- 
fore not  extraordinary  that  he 
should  credit  the  lobster  with 
coming  out  of  the  water  **  ready 
boiled." ' 
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In  a  French  topographical  dic- 
tionary, publiBhed  in  1853, 1  re- 
member reading  the  following  sin- 
gular statement :  '  Ham,  a  princi- 
pal town  in  the  department  of  the 
Somme,  contains  a  celebrated  for- 
tress used  as  a  State  prison,  in 
which  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  is 
at  this  moment  confined/  On  in- 
quiry I  learnt  that  the  author  of 
this  trustworthy  manual  had  con- 
tented himself  with  copying  the 
notice  in  question  from  a  similar 
work  printed  some  years  previous- 
ly, and,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  supposed  prisoner  was 
then  comfortably  installed  at  the 
Tuileries,  had  reproduced  the 
article  of  his  predecessor  without 
the  slightest  alteration. 

'  I  find  in  my  note-book  the  sub- 
joined paragraph,  copied  verbatim 
from  a  number  of  the  Court  Jour- 
naly  published  in  1877:  «The 
other  day  nine  members  were 
blackballed  at  the  Union  Club.' 
Query,  how  could  they  be  mem- 
bers if  they  were  blackballed  1 

Ecjually  unintelligible  is  an  ex- 
tract from  the  Moniteur  (August 
1864),  describing  a  performance 
at  the  Academic  Imp^riale  de 
Musique,  at  which  the  King  of 
Spain  was  present.  *  The  Opera, 
brilliantly  illuminated,  awaited 
its  illustrious  visitors,  who  arrived 
a  few  minutes  before  nine.  At 
the  same  moment  when  their 
majesties '  (the  Emperor  was  pro- 
bably of  the  party)  *  stepped  from 
the  carriage,  the  diplomatic  corps 
in  uniform  walked  behind  them 
up  the  steps  of  the  Opera.'  From 
this  it  would  appear  that,  by  some 
extraordinary  display  of  ingenuity 
on  the  part  of  the  coachman,  their 
majesties  were  already  at  the  top 
of  the  steps  when  they  got  out  of 
the  carriage ! 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  tbat  in  the  rapidly  printed 
columns  of  a  newspaper,  however 
carefully     edited,    typographical 


errors  should  be  things  unknown  ; 
the  omission  or  addition  of  a  sm- 
gle  letter  often  sufficing  entirely  to 
alter  the  signification  of  a  phnae. 
Many  of  us  remember  the  start- 
ling announcement  that  a  gentle- 
man had  appeared  on  a  certain 
day  before  the  Lord  Mayor, 
charged  with  having  'eaten'  (in- 
stead of '  beaten ')  a  cabman ;  and 
the  readers  of  a  widely  circulated 
morning  journal  will  hardly  haye 
forgotten  the  tempting  advertise- 
ment held  forth  in  its  pages,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  arrivid  in  Lon- 
don of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  of 
two  'widows'  {vice  *  windows*) 
to  let! 

In  France  these  misprints  seem 
to  be  far  more  frequent  than  with 
us,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
numerous  specimens  constantly 
quoted  in  the  comic  papers,  a  few 
of  which,  selected  at  random,  are 
worth  reproducing.  At  the  close 
of  one  of  his  eloquent  speeches, 
the  statesman  Guizot  besought 
the  attention  of  his  hearers  for  a 
minute  or  two  longer,  saying,  *  Je 
suis  au  bout  de  mes  forces.' 
Fancy  his  horror  on  seeing  the 
phrase  reported  as  follows :  '  Je 
suis  au  bout  de  mes  farces  P 

*  M.  Z.  est  risible  *  (instead  of 
visible)  Hous  les  jours  de  deux  k 
quatro  heures.' 

*  We  are  happy  to  be  able  to 
state  that  Madame  X.,  whose  ill- 
ness has  caused  her  friends  so 
much  anxiety,  is  rapidly  gaining 
strength.  Elle  commence  a  se 
laver'  (for  lever). 

Three  mistakes  in  as  many 
lines,  as  in  the  following  instance, 
are  rarely  met  with:  *Le  Pro- 
fesseur  B.  est  mort  subitement 
pendant  qu'il  mangeait  (rangeait) 
sabibliotheque.  G'^tait  un  homme 
de  rien  (bien),  connu  par  sa 
rapaciti^  (capcukti), 

I  wonder  what  the  members  of 
our  Cabinet  Councils  would  say 
if  their  meetings  were  spoken  of 
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in  tenns  such  aa  these,  copied 
verbatim  from  the  Moniteur: 
^Hier,  le  conseil  dee  tr.orutres 
(mifiM^etf)  s'estrasBemblo.'  Even 
the  most  violent  opponent  of 
theii  policy  would  hardly  ven- 
ture on  so  monstrous  an  impro- 
priety, nor  would  any  represen- 
tative assembly  be  particularly 
flattered  by  the  announcement 
that  Mes  fonds  ont  ^t^  volSs 
(votSs)  par  la  Ghambre.' 

Garpentras,  like  Brives  la  gail- 
larde,  has  enjoyed  from  time  im- 
memorial the  reputation  of  sup- 
plying the  world  with  materials 
for  ridicule.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
eztraordinaiy  that  the  following 
communication  from  a  correspon- 
dent should  have  appeared  in  the 
local  journal : 

*  Notre  ville  est  dans  la  desola- 
tion ;    les  pauvres  ont  pendu  (per- 


du) lenr  meiUeur  ami,  M.  Anas- 
tase  de  W.* 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  a 
secretary,  anybody  would  imagine, 
is  to  study  correctness  of  ortho- 
graphy. That  such  accomplish- 
ments, however,  are  occasionally 
regarded  as  superfluous  by  the 
party  concerned,  the  subjoined 
telegram,  dictated  to  a  provincial 
colleague  by  a  well-known  finan- 
cier, and  copied  by  his  amanuensis, 
will  show.  The  missive,  origin- 
ally  intended  to  run  as  follows, 
'I  have  ascertained  that  the 
Gr^dit  Mobilier  will  in  future  be 
superintended  by  three  censors 
{trots  cen8eurs)f*  conveyed  to  the 
astonished  recipient  the  tidings 
that  the  afiGairs  of  that  important 
enterprise  would  henceforth  be 
under  the  control  of '  three  hun- 
dred sasura* 

CHARLES  HGRVBT. 
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fl  brrs  ^xtraorHinars  ^onbictton  for  JHurtirr. 


Amongst  the  collection  of  rare 
pamphlets  and  tracts  from  the 
Earl  of  Oxford's  library,  now  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum,  is 
one  on  the  trial  and  condemnation 
of  Joan  Perry  and  her  sons,  John 
and  Richard  Perry,  for  the  murder 
of  Mr.  William  Harrison,  steward 
to  Viscountess  Campden,  in  Glou- 
cestershire, in  the  year  I6G0. 

On  the  16th  of  August  in  that 
year  this  gentleman,  being  in 
his  seventieth  year,  walked  from 
Campden  to  Charringworth  to 
collect  rent,  and,  not  returning, 
his  wife,  in  the  evening,  between 
eight  and  nine  o'clock,  sent  her 
servant,  John  Perry,  to  look  for 
him.  He  also  did  not  return. 
Early  on  the  following  morning, 
Mr.  Harrison's  son  William  set 
out  for  Charringworth,  and  on 
the  way  met  Perry,  who  said  the 
steward  was  not  there.  Conse- 
quently both  went  to  Ebrington, 
a  village  between  Charringworth 
and  Campden,  where  they  heard 
that  the  steward  had  called  upon 
one  named  Daniel  on  the  previous 
evening,  but  without  staying. 
Pursuing  their  search  in  that 
neighbourhood,  they  heard  that  a 
woman,  while  gleaning,  had  found 
a  hat,  band,  and  comb,  which, 
being  shown  to  them,  were  recog- 
nised as  the  steward's.  The  hat 
and  comb  were  hacked  and  cut, 
and  the  band  stained  with  blood. 
They  hastened  to  Campden,  and 
alarmed  the  neighbourhood.  Men, 
women,  and  even  children  set  out 
*  in  multitudes '  to  search  for  the 
body  of  Mr.  Harrison,  who  had 
been,  as  they  believed,  murdered. 
In  vain. 


Suspicion   falling    upon  John 
Perry,  he  was  arrested  and  taken 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace.     He 
gave  as  a  reason  for  not  returning 
the  foggy  darkness  and  the  dis- 
tance, stating  that  he  slept  close 
by  his  master's  house,  in  a  field, 
until  midnight,  when  the  moon 
shone,  and  he  went  on,  mention- 
ing two  men  with  whom  he  had 
talked.     In  the  morning,  at  Char- 
ringworth, Edward  Plaisterer  told 
him  that  on  the  previous  evening 
he  had  paid  the  steward  three- 
and-twenty      pounds.       William 
Curtis  also  told  him  that  his  mas- 
ter had  called  at  his  house  when 
he  was  absent  on  the  day  before. 
All    these    statements   witnesses 
corroborated.    Nevertheless,  John 
was  detained  and  sent  to  prison, 
and  some  few  days  after  was  again 
examined  with  the  same  result 
But  he  made  strange  contradic- 
tory statements  while  in  prison 
to  dififerent  people,  telling  some 
that  his  master  had  been  mur- 
dered by  a  tinker,  others  that  a 
servant  belonging  to  a  gentleman 
in  the  neighbourhood  had  killed 
him,  and  a  third  party  that  his 
body  would  be  found  concealed 
in  a  certain  bean-rick.    At  length 
he  desired  to  see  the  magistrate, 
to  whom  he    confessed  that  his 
mother  and  brother  were  his  mas- 
ter's   murderers,    frequently  and 
solemnly  repeating  the  awful  ac- 
cusation.    He  described  minutely 
all  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  crime  was  planned,   includ- 
ing the  actual  way  in  which  the 
murder   was    committed    by  his 
brother  in  his  and  his  mother's 
presence.     He  stated  that  he  be- 
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lieyed  they  threw  the  body  into 
the  greaf  sink  by  Wallington's 
mill,  behind  the  garden,  while  he 
kept  watch,  lest  any  one  should 
see  them.  He  did  not  return  to 
ihem,  but  went  towards  the  court- 
gate,  where  he  met,  as  he  had  be- 
fore said,  John  Pearce.  The  hat, 
band,  and  comb  were,  he  said, 
left  by  him  where  they  wer^  found 
after  he  had  hacked  and  cut  them 
with  his  knife. 

John's  mother  and  his  brother 
Richard  protested  their  innocence 
in  vain.  They  were  arrested  ;  but 
the  body  remained  unfouml,  al- 
though it  was  sought  for  in  the 
sink  and  every  other  likely  place, 
including  the  ruins  of  old  Camp- 
den  House,  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  the  civil  wars. 

When  the  brothers  and  mother 
were  brought  face  to  face,  John 
still  solemnly  declared  the  truth- 
fulness of  his  accusations ;  and 
when  one  showed  him  a  ball  of 

*  inkle,'  which  his  brother  Richard 
had  accidentally  dropped,  he 
showed  them  a  slip  knot  at  the 
end  of  it,  and  sorrowfully  pointed 
it  out  as  the  cord  with  which  his 
master  had  been  strangled. 

The  account  referred  to  says  : 

*  The  morrow  being  the  Lord's 
Day,  they  remained  at  Campden, 
where  the  minister  of  the  place 
designing  to  speak  to  them  (if 
possible  to  persuade  them  to  re- 
pentance and  a  further  confession) 
they  were  brought  to  church ; 
and  in  their  way  thither,  passing 
by  Richard's  house,  two  of  his 
children  meeting  him,  he  took 
the  lesser  in  his  arms,  leading  the 
other  in  his  hand,  when,  on  a 
sudden,  both  their  noses  fell  a- 
bleeding,  which  was  looked  upon 
as  ominous.' 

It  was  at  this  time  remembered 
that  in  the  previous  year  John 
Perry,  when  his  master's  house 
had  been  broken  into,  had  accused 
his  brother  of  that  crime,  and  de- 


tailed all  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  it  very  minutely, 
although  he  afterwards  confessed 
the  entire  story  was  pure  fiction. 

It  was  also  remembered  that 
some  weeks  before  the  burglary 
he  was  found  making  '  an  hideous 
outcry  ;  whereat  some  who  heard 
it,  coming  in,  met  him  running 
and  seemingly  frighted,  with  a 
sheep- pick  in  his  hand,  to  whom 
he  told  a  formal  story — how  he 
had  been  set  upon  by  two  men  in 
white,  with  naked  swords,  and 
how  he  defended  hiraselt'  with 
his  sheep  pick  (the  handle  of 
which  was  cut  in  two  or  three 
places).'  A  key  in  his  pocket 
was  also  said  to  have  been  cut 
with  one  of  their  swords.  When 
questioned  again  about  these 
things  before  the  justice,  he  re- 
asserted the  guilt  of  his  brother, 
but  admitted  that  the  men  in 
white,  the  naked  swords,  hacked 
sheep-pick,  and  key  were  all 
imaginary  and  unreal  He  stated, 
moreover,  that  the  money  ob- 
tained by  the  burglary  had  been 
buried  in  a  certain  spot  in  the 
garden.  Search  was  made,  but  it 
was  not  discovered. 

At  the  assizes  in  the  following 
September  the  mother  and  sons 
had  two  indictments  found  against 
them,  one  for  breaking  into  the 
house  of  William  Harrison  and 
robbing  him  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  pounds  in  the  year  1559, 
and  the  other  for  robbing  and 
murdering  the  said  William  Har- 
rison on  the  16th  day  of  Au- 
gust 1660.  Upon  the  last  the 
judge  refused  to  try  them,  because 
the  body  had  not  be^n  found; 
but  being  tried  for  robbery,  al- 
though they  pleaded  not  guilty, 
after  a  whispered  conference  with 
some  advisers  in  court,  they  with- 
drew that  plea,  and,  confessing 
their  guilt,  were  granted  the 
King's  pardon.  But  they  were 
not  set  free,  being  still  detained 
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upon  the  charge  of  mnidery  for 
which  at  the  next  aasizes  they 
were  tried,  and  pleaded  again  not 
guilty.  Then,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  present,  John  Perry, 
who  had  over  and  over  again  since 
the  trial  persisted  in  affirming  the 
truth  of  Ids  confession,  denied  its 
accuracy,  and  said  he  was  out  of 
his  mind  when  he  made  it.  Richard 
and  Joan  Perry  also  earnestly  and 
solemnly  protested  that  they  were 
innocent,  and  Eichard  urged  that 
his  brother  had  accused  others 
falsely,  as  well  as  him,  of  the 
same  crime.  The  jury  found  each 
prisooer  guilty ;  and  they  were  all 
hanged  on  Broadway  Hill,  within 
sight  of  the  town  of  Camden,  the 
last  words  of  each  asserting  their 
innocence. 

In  the  year  1676  the  man  sup- 
posed to  be  murdered  reappeared, 
telling  a  strangely  romantic  story 
to  account  for  his  mysterious  dis- 
appearance, and  proving  that  John 
Perry  had  actually  told  a  false 
story  to  bring  himself,  his  mother, 
and  brother  to  the  gallows  ! 

His  account,  given  in  a  letter 
to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  runs  as 
follows :  On  a  Thursday  afternoon 
in  harvest-time  he  went  to  Char- 
rington  to  demand  rents  due  to 
his  mistress.  Lady  Campden.  The 
tenants,  being  busy  in  the  fields, 
came  home  late,  and  this  occa- 
sioned his  staying  to  see  them. 
Instead  of  receiving  a  large  sum 
he  obtained  only  three-and-twenty 
pounds.  Eetuming  home,  in  a 
narrow  passage  among  Ebrington 
furzes  he  met  a  man  on  horseback, 
and  as  this  man  seemed  determined 
to  ride  over  him,  he  struck  the 
horse  upon  the  nose,  and  received 
a  blow  from  the  rider's  sword. 


He  fought  with  a  stick  antil  a 
second  man  came  up  and  woanded 
him  in  the  thigh;  and  soon  after,  a 
third  appearing,  he  was  knocked 
down,  bound,  and  carried  off  to  a 
secluded  distant  spot,  where  the 
men  robbed  him  and  threw  him 
into  a  stone  pit,  from  which  they 
afterwards   took    him,  filled   his 
pockets  with  money,  and  carried 
him  half  dead  to  a  lonely  house 
upon  a  heath,  where  he  was  nursed 
and  ultimately  taken  to  Deal  aud 
put  on  board  a  ship,  where  his 
wouMds  were  dressed.    The  ship 
was  taken  by  two  Turkish  -war- 
vessels,  in  one  of  which  he  was 
carried  prisoner  to    Turkey  and 
sold  as  a  slave.     Two  years  after 
he  contrived   to   escape,    daring 
terrible    dangers    and    enduring 
painful  hardships  in  his  efforts  to 
reach  England,  which  were  at  last 
crowned    with    success,  through 
the  kind  help  of  an  Englishman 
from  Wisbeach,  in  Lincolnshire, 
who  discovered  him  in  the  last 
stage  of  destitution  and  beggaiy 
at  Lisbon,  in  Portugal,  and  en- 
abled him  to  pay  his  passage  to 
London. 

It  was  believed  by  many  per- 
sons in  Gloucestershire  that  the 
men  who  carried  off  the  fiEither 
were  in  the  employ  of  his  eldest 
son,  who  was  desirous  of  succeed- 
ing, as  he  did  succeed,  him  as 
Lady  Campden's  steward.  The 
elder  Harrison  had  held  that  hon- 
ourable and  lucrative  post  fifty 
years,  and  his  stewardship  had 
always  given  complete  satisfactioiL 
He  had  a  life  of  prosperity,  happi- 
ness, and  seeming  content  up  to 
the  very  day  on  which  he  disap- 
peared, A.  H.  WALL. 
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Coming  Events  cast  their  Shadows  before. 


And  the  dark  shadow  of  warn- 
ing really  existed,  though  few 
eyes  were  sharp  enough  to  dis- 
cern it. 

When  Prince  Napoleon  (Je- 
rome) visited  the  United  Stated, 
accompanied  hy  his  wife,  the  Prin- 
cess Clotilde,  their  suite  comprised, 
besides  other  persons,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Hagon  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Ferri  Pisani.  The  latter 
gentleman  published,  in  1862,  a 
graphic  and  interesting  account  of 
their  voyage. 

Duriug  their  passage  along 
Lake  Huron,  on  board  the  North 
Star,  a  singular  adventure  oc- 
curred to  Kagon.  Baron  Mercier, 
the  Minister  of  France  to  the 
United  States,  happened  to  be  one 
of  the  party.  All  the  way  from 
New  York  they  had  been  thrown 
in  the  way  of  an  ascetic  and  som- 
bre-looking personage,  although 
with  a  certain  military  air.  On 
the  railroads,  in  the  hotels,  on 
board  the  North  Star,  he  was  con- 
stantly on  their  steps.  Evidently 
he  followed  them ;  and  they  had 
often  noticed  the  attentive  and 
piercing  gaze  with  which  his  deep- 
set  black  eyes  observed  them  all, 
and  particularly  Eagon.  If  they 
had  not  been  in  America,  they 
would  have  believed  that  a  pater- 
nal government  had  ordered  this 
strange  companion  to  watch  their 
movements ;  for  there  was  no  mis- 
taking him  for  one  of  those  news- 
paper agentSi   who  made  no  at- 


tempt to  conceal  their  interested 
curiosity,  but  who  seized  the  tra- 
vellers by  the  arm,  demanding 
their  names,  Christian  and  sur, 
their  vocations,  objects,  and  other 
biographical  details. 

At  last,  one  fine  day,  in  the 
midst  of  Lake  Huron,  the  man  of 
mystery  took  a  decisive  step.  As 
if  unable  to  keep  longer  the  secret 
which  oppressed  him,  he  went 
straight  up  to  Baron  Mercier,  and 
begged  a  moment's  conversation. 
Then,  stating  his  name,  which  was 
Irish,  and  his  position  as  major  in 
the  American  militia,  he  said  that 
he  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Ragon,  like  himself,  was  of 
Irish  birth ;  that,  consequently,  he 
had  no  doubt  of  the  French  Colo- 
nel's sharing  the  sentiments  of  the 
immense  population,  of  the  same 
race  and  religion  as  himself,  spread 
throughout  the  territory  of  the 
United  States;  that  those  senti- 
ments were  implacable  hatred  of 
England,  the  despoiler  of  their 
common  ancestors,  the  mortal 
enemy  of  their  unhappy  brethren 
still  chained  to  the  soil  of  their 
ancient  fatherland.  Thereupon, 
the  Major  entered  into  the  most 
extraordinary  details  respecting  a 
grand  and  mysterious  association, 
which,  he  asserted,  embraced  the 
totality  of  Irish- Americans,  and 
whose  object  was  not  only  to  pre- 
serve and  perpetuate  in  the  New 
World  their  glorious  nationality, 
exiled  from  the  Old,  but  also  to 
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ALL  controversies  that  can  never  end  had  better  perhaps 
never  begin.  The  best  is  to  take  words  as  they  are 
most  commonly  spoke  and  meant,  like  coin,  as  it  most  cur- 
rently passes,  without  raising  scruples  upon  the  weight  of  the 
alloy,  unless  the  cheat  or  the  defect  be  gross  and  evident. — 
Sir  VV.  Temple. 


carry  back  to  the  land  of  their 
oppressors  the  evils  unrler  wliich 
their  victims  )iad  groaned.  He 
positively  stated  that  this  vast 
League  was  completely  organised ; 
that  its  financial  and  military  re- 
sources were  completely  ready  ; 
that  fifty  thousand  Iriv->Li,  armed 
and  enrolled,  only  awaited  a  signal 
— the  occasion  of  a  war  and  of 
European  support — to  invade  Eng- 
land, and  gratify,  by  burning  Lon- 
don, the  vengeance  of  which  the 
Celtic  race  has  retained  in  its  heart 
the  hope  and  the  secret  evt^r  since 
King  Arthur's  death.  He  con- 
cluded by  saying  that  Ilagon's 
military  reputation,  gained  at 
Malakoff,  and  his  position  in  the 
French  army,  pointed  him  out,  to- 
gether with  an  illustrious  Marshal, 
as  the  men  whom  Ireland  would 
remind,  when  the  grand  struggle 
arrived,  of  their  origin  and  of  the 
wrongs  of  their  ancestors. 

These  confidences  were  embar- 
rassing enough  for  a  Minister  of 
Napoleon  III.  to  receive.     What- 


ever allowance  might  be  made  fi»r 
the  Major's  personal  excited   feel- 
ings, they  were,  nevertheless,  ba^ed 
on    the   indubitable   fact    of    the 
hatred    Irihh-Americans    bore    to 
England — a  hate   which  em  i jura- 
tion, instead  of  extinguishing,  l«a3 
rendered  more  bitter  and  terrible. 
Baron  Mercier  could  not  appear  to 
listen  approvingly  to  the  revelation 
of  a  sort  of  conspiracy,  however 
imaginary  it  might  be.     He  got 
out  of  the  difficulty  by  assuring  the 
Major  that  he  was  quite  mistaken 
respecting  Ragon*s  nationality,  who 
was  French  and  Burgundian  for 
generations  past,  and  who  conse- 
quently could  entertain  no  politica 
animobities    inherited  from   Irish 
ancestors.      At    this    the   Major 
seemed  utterly  astounded — flabber- 
gasted, as   the  vulgar  say.      He 
loitered  around  the    party  for   a 
while,    and  then  suddenly   diI^ap- 
peared   at  one  of  the   namerons 
porta  at  which  the    North   Star 
called  on  the  banks  of  the  lake. 
This  occurred  in  1861. 


T/ie  Saving  Quarter  of  an  Hour. 

There  are  five  sights  shown  to     Director,  or  with  one  of  the  chari- 


strangers  at  Philadelphia :  the 
spot  where  stood  the  tree  under 
which  Penn  made  his  bargain  with 
Delaware  Indians,  the  text  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Mint,  the  Cherry  Hill  Penitentiary, 
and  Girard  College. 

At  Cherry  Hill,  the  penal  sys- 
tem IB  based  on  sequestration  by 
day  and  by  night,  with  obligatory 
work,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  per 
day  allowed  to  each  prisoner  for 
conyersing  with  his    keeper,    the 


table  men  who,  through  pore  phi- 
lanthropy, volunteer  to  act  as 
chaplain  or  teacher.  Note  that 
this  quarter  of  an  hoar's  conver- 
sation is  the  capital  and  essential 
point;  suppress  it,  and  the  pri- 
soner goes  mad,  or  dies.  They 
tried  at  Pittsbarg  a  cellular  sys- 
tem without  the  quarter  of  an 
hoar's  grace,  but  were  obliged  to 
give  it  up. 

The  man  w 
communication  with   his    fellows 
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CURIOSITY,  from  its  nature,  is  a  very  active  principle  ; 
it  quickly  runs  over  the  greatest  part  of  its  objects,  and 
soon  exhausts  the  variety  common  to  be  met  with  in  nature. 
Some  degree  of  novelty  must  be  one  of  the  materials  in 
almost  every  instrument  which  works  upon  the  mind ;  and 
curiosity  blends  itself,  more  or  less,  with  all  our  pleasures. — 

Burke. 


gradaallj  betrays  a  manifest  ten- 
dency to  insanity,  which  in  every 
case  is  developed  in  proportion  to 
the  obstacles  put  to  commnnica- 
tion  with  the  outer  world.  When 
the  sequestration  is  absolute,  that 
result  is  almost  infallible.  In  the 
Auburn  Penitentiary,  the  prisoners 
are  kept  in  solitary  confinement 
only  by  night.     By  day  they  work 


together,  in  common  rooms,  but 
on  condition  of  maintaining  the 
strictest  bilence.  Under  this  sys- 
tem the  prisoners  preserve  their 
reason.  The  mere  sight  and  pre- 
sence of  their  fellow-creatures, 
without  any  yerbai  communication, 
Rutlices  to  maintain  the  equili- 
brium of  their  intellectual  facul- 
ties. 


More  Anecdotes  of  Foote. 


Selwyct  relates  that  on  one 
occasion  Foote,  having  received 
much  attention  from  the  Eton 
boys  in  showing  him  abo^T  the 
College,  collected  them  nround 
him  in  the  quadrangle,  and  said, 
'  Now,  young  gentlemen,  what  can 
I  do  for  you  to  show  how  much  I 
am  obliged  to  you]*  *Teii  us, 
Mr.  Foote,'  said  the  leader,  '  the 
best  thing  you  ever  said.*  *  Why,' 
says  Foote,  '  I  once  saw  a  little 
blackguard  imp  of  a  chimney- 
sweeper mounted  on  a  noble 
steed,  prancing  and  curveting  in 
all  the  pride  and  magnificence  of 
nature.  "There," said  I, "goes  War- 
burton  on  Shakespeare.'* ' 

One  of  Mrs.  Montague's  blue- 
stocking ladies  fastened  upon 
Foote,  at  one  of  the  routs  in 
Portman-square,  with  her  views 
of  Locke  On  the  Underdandivg^ 
which  she  protested  she  admired 
above  all  things ;  only  there  was 
one  particular  word  very  often 
repeated  which  she  could  not  dis- 
tinctly make  out,  and  that  was 
the  wordr—pronouncing  it  very 
long — ^ ideas;  but  I  suppose  it 
comes   from  a  Greek  derivation.* 


^  You  are  perfectly  right,  madam, 
said  Foote ;   Mt  comes  from  the 
word  idenou'ski.'     *  And  pray,  sir, 
what    does    that  mean  V      ^  The 
feminine  of  idiot,  madam.' 

One  of  a  convivial  party  at  his 
friend  Delaval's  would  suddenly 
have  fixed  a  quarrel  upon  Foote 
for  his  indulgence  of  personal 
satire.  'Why,  what  would  you 
have!'  exclaimed  Foote,  good- 
humonredly  putting  it  aside;  'of 
course,  I  take  all  my  friends  off, 
but  I  use  them  no  worse  than  my- 
self; I  often  take  myself  off.' 
'  Gad  so  I'  cried  the  malcontent, 
*  that  I  should  like  to  see ;'  upon 
which  Foote  took  up  his  hat  and 
left  the  room. 

Dining  at  the  house  of  a  gentle- 
man where  the  Bishop  of was 

present,  Foote  was  in  high  spirits, 
and  talked  immoderately ;  when 
the  Bishop,  being  angry  at  the 
entire  usurpation  of  the  talk  by 
Foote,  after  waiting  for  some  time, 
said,  *  When  will  ti^at  player  leave 
off  preaching  Y  '  O  my  lord,'  replied 
Foote,  '  the  moment  I  am  made  a 
bishop.' 
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Anecdote  Corner. 


WHEN  once  infidelity  can  persuade  men  that  they  shall 
die  like  beasts,  they  will  soon  be  brought  to  live  like 
beasts  also. — South. 


Foote  was  much  bored  by  a 
pompons  physician  at  Bath,  who 
told  him  confidentially  that  he  had 
a  mind  to  publish  his  own  poems, 
but  had  so  many  irons  in  the  fire 
he  really  did  not  well  know  what 
to  do.  ^  Take  my  advice,  doctor/ 
said  Foote,  '  and  put  your  poems 
where  your  irons  are.' 

A  conceited  young  fellow  was 
attempting  to  say  fine  things 
before  Foote,  who  seemed  unusu- 
ally graye.  *  Why,  Foote,*  said 
the  small  man, '  you  are  flat  to-day 
— ^you  don't  seem  to  relish  wit' 
'  Hang  it,  you  bare  not  tried  me 
yet,'  was  the  caustic  reply. 

A  well-beneficed  Cornish  rector 
was  holding  forth  at  the  dinner- 
table  upon  the  surprising  profits 
of  his  living,  much  to  the  weari- 
ness of  every  one  present,  when, 
happening  to  stretch  over  the  table 
hands  remarkable  for  their  dirt, 
Foote  struck  in  with,  'Well,  doc- 
tor, I  for  one  am  not  surprised  at 
your  profits,  for  I  see  you  keep 
the  glebe  in  your  own  hands.' 

Foote  was  one  day  taken  into 
White's  Club  by  a  friend  who 
wanted  to  write  a  note.  Standing 
in  a  room  amongst  strangers,  he 
did  not  appear  to  feel  quite  at 
ease,  when  Lord  Carmarthen, 
wishing  to  relieve  his  embarrass- 
ment, went  up  to  speak  to  him ;  but 
himself  feeling  rather  shy,  merely 
said,  *Mr.  Foote,  your  handker- 
chief is  hanging  out  of  your 
pocket.'  Whereupon  Foote,  look- 
ing round  suspiciously,  and  hur- 
riedly thrusting  the  handkerchief 
back  into  his  pocket,  replied, 
*  Thank  you,  my  lord,  thank  you ; 
you  know  the  company  better 
than  I  do.' 


Quin  and  Foote  had  been  for 
some  time  estranged,  but  became 
reconciled  to  each  other,  when 
Foote  said,  *Quin,  I  can't  be 
happy  till  I  tell  you  one  thing.' 
<  Tell  it  then,  and  be  happy,  Sam.' 
*  Why,'  rejoined  Foote,  *  you  lately 
said  Uiat  I  had  only  one  shirt,  and 
that  I  lay  in  bed  while  it  was 
washed.'  *  I  never  said  it,'  re- 
plied Quin;  'and  I'll  soon  con- 
vince you  that  I  never  could  have 
said  it — I  never  thought  you  had 
a  shirt  to  wash/ 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  (the 
foolish  Duke)  went  one  night 
into  the  green-room  of  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre.  *  Well,  Foote,' 
said  he,  'here  I  am,  ready  as 
usual  to  swallow  all  your  good 
things.*  'Really,'  replied  Foote, 
'  your  Royal  Highness  must  have 
an  excellent  digestion,  for  you 
never  bring  up  any  again.' 

Hugh  Kelly  was  mightily  boast- 
ing of  the  power  he  had  as  a 
reviewer  of  distributing  literary 
reputation  to  any  extent.  '  Don't 
be  too  prodigal  of  it,'  Foote  quietly 
interposed, '  or  you  may  have  none 
for  yourself.' 

Foote  had  attacked  some  pre- 
tentious person  for  his  character- 
istic foible.  *  Why  do  you  attack 
my  weakest  part?  asked  the 
assailed.  '  Did  I  ever  say  any- 
thing about  your  head  V  answered 
Foote. 

Foote  praising  the  hospitality 
of  the  Irish  after  one  of  his  trips 
to  the  sister  island,  a  gentleman 
asked  him  whether  he  had  ever 
been  at  Cork.  *No,  sir/  Foote 
replied,  ^but  I  have  seen  many 
drawings  of  it' 


Anecdote  Comer. 
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TO  smell  a  fresh  turf  of  earth  is  wholesome  for  the  body ; 
no  less  are  thoughts  of  mortality  cordial  to  the  soul- 
*  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  return.' — FULLER. 


/Why  are  you  for  ever  hum- 
ming that  air  Y  Foote  asked  a  man 
without  a  sense  of  tone  in. him. 
'  Because  it  hannts  me.'  '  No 
wonder/  said  Foote ;  '  you  are  erer 
mardering  it !' 


At  one  of  Macklin's  lectures  on 
the    ancients,    the    lecturer   was 


composing  himself  solenmly  to 
begin,  when  a  bozz  of  laughter 
from  where  Foote  stood  ran 
through  the  room,  and  Macklin 
pompously  said  to  the  laugher, 
*Well,  sir,  you  seem  to  be  very 
merry  there,  but  do  you  know 
what  I  am  going  to  say  nowf 
'  No,  sir,'  Foote  at  once  replied ; 
^pray  do  you  f 


The  Duke,  but  not  the  Utile. 


Some  years  ago  Lady  B.,  the 
wife  of  a  newly-created  knight  of 
a  manufacturing  town,  saw  in  the 
house  of  a  leader  of  feminine  fashion 
some  elegant  hottinea,  the  produc- 
tion of  an  A 1  London  shoemaker. 
Struck  by  their  style  and  beauty, 
she  eagerly  asked  for  the  man's  ad- 
dress, with  which  she  was  fur- 
nished, and  forthwith  ordered  ^  bal- 
morals,'  in  shape,  material,  and 
workmanship  exactly  like  a  par- 
ticular pair  she  had  admired  in  the 
possession  of  the  leader  of  fashion 
aforesaid.  The  boots  came;  fitted 
to  perfection ;  were  worn  at  night ; 


taken  off,  put  aside,  and  again  asked 
for  next  day.  Alas,  they  were  com- 
pletely worn  out !  The  shoemaker 
was  sent  for.  '  Those  boots  I  re- 
ceived but  yesterday,'  said  Lady 
B.  indignanUy,  *  are  already  gone, 
and  I  only  walked  in  them  for  two 
hours.'  *  Walked,  my  lady  !'  re- 
plied the  astonished  Crispin — 
'  walked  !  They  have  indeed  been 
misapplied,  ill-treated.  My  boots 
are  never  intended  to  be  walked  in; 
and  for  two  hours,  too — preposter- 
ous I  They  are  made  to  decorate 
the  feet,  to  look  pretty;  but  to 
wear,  never  1' 


y^n  Anecdote  told  of  Mozart. 


When  Mozart  was  but  six  or 
seven  years  of  age  he  was  taken 
to  Vienna  to  play  before  Francis  L 
in  his  palace.  The  child  seated 
himself  at  the  harpsichord ;  the 
Emperor  stood  beside  him,  the 
officials  of  the  Court  being  several 
paces  behind.      Then  the  infant 


prodigy  in  music  began,  and  coming 
to  the  end  of  the  page,  said  volXe 
suhitOf  *  Turn  over  quickly,  sir,  or 
the  force  of  the  movement  and  the 
beauty  of  my  melody  will  be  ut- 
terly lost.'  And  Francis,  laughing 
most  heartOy,  did  as  Mozart  told 
him. 


Take  Care  of  the  Pence. 


The  late  Baron  de  Rothschild 
onoe  took  a  cab  to  his  offices,  and 
on  alighting  tendered  the  proper 
fare.  The  cabman  received  it^  but 
kept  his  hand  open  and  looked  at 
the  money  significantly,  which 
caused  the  Baron  to  inquire  whe- 


ther it  was  not  right.  '  0,  yes,' 
replied  the  cabman,  4t's  quite  right, 
but  your  sons  usually  give  me 
double.'  '  They  do,  do  they  ?  was 
the  Baron's  reply; '  well,  they  have 
a  rich  father,  and  can  afford  it;  I 
have  not.' 


4^  Anecdote  Ccrmer. 

ST.  PAUL  first  ad\-iscth  women  to  submit  themselves  to 
their  husbands,  and  then  co-nselleth  men  to  love  tbeir 
wives.  And  it  was  ntticT^  that  women  should  first  have  their 
lesson  given  them,  because  it  is  hardest  to  be  learned,  and 
therefofe  thev  need  have  the  more  time  to  con  it. — FULLER- 


T/ic  Briefless  Barrister. 

As  attoTDer  was  Ukiog  a  tora. 

In  shabbj  k2bijiii^nt»  dre^i ; 
Hk  coat  it  was  ^iKckicglj  worn. 

And  the  rnst  had  inrested  his  Teat 

His  bn?€cLes  had  snffrred  a  breadi ; 

His  liiif  n  and  worsted  were  wane  ; 
He  bad  scarce  a  whole  ctowb  m  his  hat, 

AiA  Dot  haif-a-crown  in  his  poise. 

And  ih  OS  as  he  wandeied  along, 
A  cheerl^'ss  and  comfoitlesa  elf. 

He  songht  for  relief  in  a  Eoog, 

Or  ct^nplainiDgly  talked  to  himself: 

*  Unfortanate  man  that  I  am : 

IVe  nerer  a  client  bat  grief; 
The  caj)e  u.  We  no  case  at  all. 

And,  in  brief,  Fre  ne'er  had  a  brief. 

'  Fre  waited  and  waited  in  Tain, 

Expectiog  an  '*  opening  "  to  find. 

Where  an  honest  jonng  lawjer  might  gain 
Some  reward  for  the  toil  of  his  mind. 

*  'Us  not  that  I*m  wanting  in  law, 

Or  lack  an  intelligent  face. 
That  others  hare  cases  to  plead. 
While  I  hare  to  plead  few*  a  case, 

'  O,  how  can  a  modest  joong  man 

£  er  hope  for  the  smallest  progreflBUNi  1 

The  profession's  alreadj  so  fnll 

Of  lawyers  so  fnll  of  profesmon  !* 

While  thns  het  was  strolling  aroond. 

His  eje  accidental! j  fell 
On  a  rerj  deep  hole  in  the  ground. 

And  he  sighed  to  himself,  ^  It  is  well  I' 

To  cnrb  his  emotions  he  sat 

On  the  carb-stone  the  space  of  a  minute^ 
Then  cried,  '  Here's  an  opening  at  last !' 

And  in  less  than  a  jiffj  was  in  it ! 

Next  morning  twelve  citizens  came 

(Twas  the  coroner  bade  them  attend). 

To  the  end  that  it  might  be  determined 
How  the  man  had  determined  his  end  I 


Anecdote  Comer. 
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NONE  but  the  dissolute  among  the  poor  look  upon  the 
rich  as  their  natural  enemies,  or  desire  to  pillage  their 
houses  and  divide  their  property.  None  but  the  dissolute 
among  the  rich  speak  in  opprobrious  terms  of  the  vices  and 
follies  of  the  poor. — ^JOHN  RUSKIN. 

'  The  man  was  a  lawyer,  I  hear/ 

Quoth  the  foreman  who  8at  on  the  corse ; 

'A  lawyer?    Alas  !'  said  another, 
*  Undouhtedly  died  of  remorse  !' 

A  third  said,  ^  He  knew  the  deceased, 
An  attorney  well  versed  in  the  laws ; 

And  as  to  the  caase  of  his  death, 

'Twas  no  doaht  from  the  want  of  a  caase.' 

The  jary  decided  at  length, 

After  solemnly  weighing  the  matter, 

*  That  the  lawyer  was  drowntfed,  because 
He  could  not  keep  his  head  abo?e  water !' 

JOHN  OODFRBY  8AZB. 

Napoleon's  Roast  Chicken. 

Of  Napoleon's  private  life  he 
(Baron  Biilow,  the  Prussian  Min- 
ister) told  an  anecdote  which,  re- 
lated of  any  other  man,  would  not 
be  worth  repeating.  He  was 
extremely  uncertain  in  his  break- 
fast-hour, sometimes  as  early  as 
eight  o'clock,  and  varying  from 
that  till  eleven.  His  constant  dbh 
was  a  roast  chicken.  One  day  he 
sent  for  his  cook,  and  said,  '  I  do 


not  know  how  it  is,  but  at  what- 
ever hour  I  call  for  my  breakfast 
my  chicken  is  always  ready,  and 
always  in  right  condition.'  '  Sire,' 
said  the  cook,  ^  the  reason  is  that 
every  quarter  of  an  hour  I  put  a 
fresh  chicken  down  to  roast,  so 
that  your  majesty  is  sure  always 
to  have  it  in  perfection.' — Recol- 
lections  of  John  Adolphue. 


'Little  Commissions! 


A  CERTAIN  Sicilian  priest  was 
wont  to  repair  every  spring  from 
Palermo  to  Naples  on  business, 
and  being  of  a  kind  good-natured 
disposition,  and  passing  rich,  had 
many  friends  who,  on  his  departure, 
were  in  the  habit  of  charging  him 
with  many  commissions,  all  which 
the  priest  would  faithfully  execute. 
Ready  enough  were  these  friends 
to  receive  on  his  return  the  vari- 
ous items  of  these  commissions, 
but  not  so  ready  with  the  coin  to 
reimburse  the  expense,  which  fre- 
quently they  never  repaid*  Find- 
ing this  practice  a  losing  concern, 


the  priest  resolved  to  change  his  line 
of  conduct,  and  soon  found  an  ex- 
pedient in  his  difficulty.  Charged, 
therefore,  again  with  a  host  of  com- 
missions, he,  on  his  next  voyage, 
begged  of  his  friends  to  write  their 
separate  demands  upon  a  slip  of 
paper.  'Twas  done  as  he  required ; 
but  none  of  them  thought  of  sup- 
plying the  cost  of  the  objects  re- 
quired save  one,  who  put  some 
ducats  in  his  hand  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  literary  work  then  much 
in  vogue. 

The  priest  started,  and  returned ; 
but  none  of  his  friends  save  the 
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Anecdote  Comer. 


OUT  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh  ; 
and  our  best  abundance  of  the  heart  must  be  slowly 
and  in  quietness  prepared.  The  cattle,  when  they  rest,  are 
yet  working  to  prepare  from  the  grass  that  sweetest  and  most 
wholesome  of  beverages,  milk.  So  must  we  prepare  the  abun- 
dance of  the  heart  If  the  milk  of  our  word  is  to  flow  from 
us  nourishingly  we  must  turn  the  common  things  of  daily  life 
— the  grass — by  slow  and  quiet  processes,  into  sweet  wisdom. 
In  retired  meditative  hours  the  digesting  and  secreting  powers 
of  the  spirit  act ;  and  thus  ourselves  are  nourished,  and  we 
store  nourishment  for  others. — T.  T.  LVNCH  {Memorials  of 
Theophilus  Trtnal,  Student), 


Iftst  mentioned  received  anything 
they  expected. 

'How  is  thisl  What  is  the 
cansef  &c.,  was  the  general  in- 
quiry. 

With  obliging  courtesy,  the 
priest  then  answered,  '  A  misfor- 
tune happened  to  me  which  pre- 
vented my  executing  your  com- 
missions. Embarking  at  Naples, 
at  the  moment  of  oar  departure  I 
drew  out  the  memoranda  of  yonr 
demands,  and  placed  them  on  the 
deck  beside  me,  not  only  to  take 
account  of  them,  bat  also  of  their 
cost.  Suddenly,  however,  a  gust 
of   wind    carried  them  all   away 


overboard.  You  may  imagine, 
sirs,  my  grief;  but  it  was  not  my 
fault.' 

*  You  are  making  game  of  us,' 
was  here  the  generaJ  cry.  '  Have 
yon  not  brought  the  works  of 
Filangieri,  then,  for  this  gentle- 
man?' 

'Yes,  that  is  the  only  thing 
I  have  brought^  and  this  was  be- 
cause I  had  placed  upon  his  memo- 
randum the  ducats  he  gave  me  for 
the  cost  of  the  hook,  and  their 
weight  saved  the  paper.' 

Sullenly,  and  with  discontent, 
and  not  without  murmurs,  the 
priest's  friends  here  left  him. 


A  Lad  in  his  Day. 


When  Dr.  Thompson,  a  dis- 
tinguished Scotch  clergyman,  was 
minister  of  Markinch,  he  happened 
to  preach  from  the  text, '  Look  not 
upon  wine  when  it  is  red  in  the 
cup,'  from  which  he  made  a  most 
eloquent  and  impressive  discourse 
against  drunkenness,  stating  its 
fatal  effects  on  the  head,  heart, 
and  purse.  Several  of  his  obser- 
vations were  levelled  at  two  cronies 
with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted, 
who  frequently  poured  out  liba- 


tions to  the  rosy  god.  At  the 
dismissal  of  the  congregation  the 
two  friends  met^  the  doctor  being 
close  behind  them.  '  Did  you  hear 
him,  Johnnie?'  quoth  tiie  one. 
<Did  I  hear  't?  Wha  didna 
hear 't  I  I  ne'er  winked  an  e'e  the 
hail  sermon.'  '  Aweel,  and  what 
thought  ye  o't  1'  *  Adeed,  David, 
I  think  he's  been  a  lad  in  his  day, 
or  he  couldna  ken'd  sae  weel 
aboot  it!  Ah,  he's  been  a  dee 
hand,  the  meenister !' 


Stopping  a  Paper. 


A  GOOD  story  is  told  of  Mr. 
Swain,  the  former  proprietor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Daily  Ledger. 
By  his  course  in  some  public  ques- 


tion, on  which  different  persons  had 
different  opinions,  Mr.  Swain  of- 
fended a  number  of  readers,  one 
of   whom  met  him  in  Chestnat- 


Anecdote  Comer. 
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THE  Value  of  Idiom.— I  have  been  careful  to  retain  as 
much  idiom  as  I  could,  often  at  the  peril  of  b^ng  called 
ordinary  and  vulgar.  Nations  in  a  state  of  decay  lose  their 
idiom,  which  loss  is  always  precursory  to  that  of  freedom.  What 
your  father  and  your  grandfather  used  as  an  elegance  in  con- 
versation is  now  abandoned  to  the  populace,  and  every  day 
we  miss  a  little  of  our  own  and  collect  a  little  from  strangers  : 
this  prepares  us  for  a  more  intimate  union  with  them,  in 
which  we  merge  at  last  altogether.  Every  good  writer  has 
much  idiom  ;  it  is  the  ife  and  spirit  of  language ;  and  none 
such  ever  entertained  a  fear  or  apprehension  that  strength 
and  sublimity  were   to   be   lowered  and  weakened    by  it. — 

Walter  Savage  L  an  dor. 


street  and  thus  accosted  him  :  'Mr. 
Swain,  IVe  stopped  the  Ledger,' 
*  What  is  that  you  say,  air  ]'  '  IVe 
stopped  the  Ledger,'  was  the  stem 
reply.  *  Is  it  possible  !'  said  Mr. 
Swain.  *  My  dear  sir,  what  do 
you  mean  ?  Come  with  me  to  my 
office.^  And  taking  the  man  with 
him,  he  entered  the  office  at  Third 
and  Chestnut  Streets.  There  they 
found  the  clerks  busy  at  their  desks ; 
then  they  ascended  to  the  editorial 
rooms  and  composing-rooms,  where 
they  found  everything  was  going 


on  as  usual ;  finally  they  descended 
to  the  machine-rooms,  where  the  en- 
gines were  at  work.  *I  thought 
yon  told  me  that  you  had  stopped 
the  Ledger  il^  said  Mr.  Swain. 
'  So  I  have/  said  the  offended  sub- 
scriber. *  Well,  I  don't  see  the 
Rtoppage.  The  Ledger  seems  to 
be  going  on.*  '  0, 1  mean  to  say 
— that  is — that  I — ah — had  stop- 
ped taking  it.'  *  Is  that  all  Y  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Swain;  'why,  my 
dear  sir,  you  don't  know  how^  you 
alarmed  me.' 


A  GOOD  story  is  told  of  Thomas 
Carlyle.  It  is  said  that  a  lady  who 
lived  near  him  kept  Cochin  China 
fowls,  and  the  crowing  was  such  a 
nuisance  that  the  philosopher  sent 
in  to  complain  of  it.  The  lady 
appealed  to  was  indignant.  *  Why,* 


Anecdote  of  Carlyle. 

she  said,  *  the  fowls  only  crow 
four  times  a  day,  and  how  can  Mr. 
Carlyle  be  serii^usly  annoyed  at 
that  1*  *  The  lady  forgets,*  was  the 
characteristic  rejoinder,  *  the  pain 
I  suffer  in  waiting  for  those  four 
crows.' 


Mr.  Disraeli  and  the  Irish  Members. 


A  GOOD  many  years  ago  a 
genuine  Hibernian,  of  somewhat 
colourless  politico,  was  returned 
by  an  obscure  Irish  constituency, 
and,  on  his  arrival  at  St.  Stephen's, 
the  whips  of  both  parties  were 
anxious  to  secure  him  as  a  sup- 
porter. Towards  this  end  Vis- 
ooontess  Beaconsfield  (then  Mrs. 
Disraeli)  sent  him  an  invitation- 
card.  During  the  evening  the  com- 
pany got  dispersed  into  groups,  in 
one  of  which  were  Disraeli  and  the 

VOL    XLIII.    NO.  CCLVI. 


new  member,  who  had  been  thor- 
oughly overpowered  by  the  bril- 
liant conversation  and  elegant  con- 
descension of  his  host,  to  whom,  by 
way  of  compliment,  he  said  in  the 
purest  brogue,  *  I  niver  read  your 
novels  myself,  but  my  daughters 
have,  and,  bedad,  they  say  they're 
moighty  clever  !'  *  Sir,'  said  Dis- 
raeli, drawing  himself  up,  and 
looking  his  admirer  full  in  the  faoe^ 
'  that  is  fame  I' 

KK 
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Anecdote  Comer. 


VARIOUS  the  roads  of  life  ;  in  one 
All  terminate,  one  lonely  way 
We  go  ;  and  *  Is  he  gone  ?' 
Is  all  our  best  friends  say. 

Walter  Savage  Landor. 


TAe  Prime  of  Life. 

Iir  Mr/Samuel  SmiWa  Charac- 
ier  appears  the  following  aDecdote 
of  Lord  Palmerston:  A  friend 
one  day  asked  his  lordship  when 
he  considered  a  man  to  be  in  the 
prime  of  life.  The  immediate  reply 


was,  *  Seventy-nine  I  But,*  he  add- 
ed, with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  *  as 
I  have  jnst  entered  my  eightietfa 
year,  perhaps  I  am  myself  a  little 
past  it.' 


Good  Breeding. 


Sheridan  onoe  told  a  story  of 
the  exquisite  good  breeding  of  a 
banker's  clerk,  of  whom  the  wit 
had  borrowed  some  money,  and 
to  whom  he  actually  repaid  it. 
*'  Didn't  he  look  astonished  V  asked 
a  discourteous  friend.     '  No,'  said 


Sheridan ;  *  he  was  just  going  to 
look  astonished,  when  he  remem- 
bered his  manners,  and  swept 
away  the  money  as  unconcernedly 
as  if  he  had  not  given  up  any  idea 
of  seeing  it  again.' 


The  Don  at  Bay. 


I  HAVE  never  seen  in  print  this 
capital  story  of  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  learned  heads  of 
houses  at  Oxford.  Not  long  ago 
an  undergraduate  of  B.  College 
fell  sick,  and  his  sister  came  np  to 
nurse  him.  The  master  also  took 
pity  on  the  youth,  and  occasion- 
ally visited  his  bedside,  where  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
handsome  and  interesting  nurse. 
When  the  disease  had  been  van- 
quished, and  the  patient  was  out 
of  danger,  his  sister  packed  up 
her  things,  and  prepared  to  go 
home.  But  wishing  before  she 
left  to  express  her  gratitude  to  the 
master  for  his  attention  to  her 
brother,  and  having  also  another 
and  more  delicate  affair  in  hand, 
she  called  at  the  Lodge,  and  was 
shown  into  the  worthy  man's 
sanctum.  There  followed  an  in- 
terchange of  thanks  and  compli- 
ments, the  master  assuring  her 
that  he  had  been  more  than  amply 
rewarded  for  domg  his  duty  by  the 


pleasure  of  making  her  acquaint- 
ance. 

The  artful  lady  now  began  to 
blush  and  stammer,  as  though 
what  she  had  to  say  was  sticking 
in  her  throat ;  but  at  last,  encoa^ 
aged  by  the  kind  manner  of  her 
companion,  she  got  out  some 
words  to  the  following  effect : 

'  Mr.  J.,  I  have  a  great  favour 
to  ask  you.  You  will  think  me 
very  bold — but,  after  all  that  has 
passed,  perhaps — I  want  to  ask  if 
— if  you  will  marry  me  !' 

The  master  started  up  in  great 
agitation.  He  may  (for  heads  of 
houses  have  much  in  them  that 
smacks  of  the  foibles  and  weakness 
of  humanity)  have  felt  a  transi- 
tory glow  of  affection  towards  the 
sister  of  his  pupil,  and  her  appeal 
may  have  touched  a  chord  in  his 
hyper-hellenised  heart.  He  strode 
wi^  unsteady  gait  across  the  studj 
carpet,  his  hands  clasped  under 
his  coat-tails,  and  his  brain  bosj 
with  the  problem  which  had  been 


Anecdote  Comer. 
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IMAGINARY  evils  soon  become  real  ones  by  indulging 
our  reflections  on  them  ;  as  he  who  in  a  melancholy  fancy 
sees  something  like  a  face  on  the  wall  or  the  wainscot  can, 
by  two  or  three  touches  with  a  lead  pencil,  make  it  look 
visible,  and  agreeing  with  what  he  fancied. — SwiFT. 


80  abniptly  set  before  him.  As 
he  walked  to  and  fro  his  tongue 
was  loosed,  and  he  mattered,  in  a 
scarcely  audible  Yoioe, 

*  Bad  for  both  of  us  I  Bad  for 
both  of  us  r 

And  then  it  is  recorded  that 
the  lady  was  unable  to  restrain 
herself,  and  that  she  interrupted 
the  reverie  of  the  veteran  with  a 
merry  peal  of  laughter. 

*0,  Mr.  J./  she  said,  *I  am 


afraid  you  have  somewhat  mis- 
understood me.  The  fact  is  that 
I  am  engaged  to  be  married  to 
one  of  my  brother's  friends,  and  I 
thought  it  would  be  so  nice  if  yon 
would  consent  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony 1' 

The  master  frowned  and  took 
himself  to  task;  but  I  believe 
that  he  granted  the  maiden's 
prayer.  u  a. 


Anecdote  of  Lincoln. 


An  officer  of  the  American 
Government  called  one  day  at  the 
White  House,  and  introduced  a 
clerical  friend  from  New  York  to 
President  Lincoln.  *  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,' says  he,  '  allow  me  to  pre- 
sent to  yon  my  friend,  the  lie  v. 
Mr.  F.  Mr.  F.  has  expressed  a 
desire  to  have  some  conversation 
with  you,  and  I  am  happy  to  be 
the  means  of  introducing  him.' 
The  President  shook  hands  with 
Mr.  F.,  and,  desiring  him  to  be 
seated,  took  a  seat  himself.    Then, 


his  countenance  having  assumed  a 
patient  appearance,  he  said,  '  I  am 
now  ready  to  hear  what  you  have 
to  say.'  '  I  merely  called  to  pay 
my  respects  to  you,  and,  as  one  of 
the  million,  to  assure  you  of  my 
hearty  sympathy  and  support*' 
'  My  dear  sir,'  said  the  Presidenti 
rising  promptly,  his  face  showing 
instant  relief,  and  with  both  hands 
clasping  that  of  the  visitor,  '  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  you,  indeed.  I 
thought  you  had  come  to  preach 
to  me.' 


Human  Nature. 


The  Moniteur  in  1815,  then 
the  organ  of  Louis  XYllL,  thus 
from  day  to  day  recorded  the  pro- 
gress of  the  first  Napoleon  frum 
Elba  to  Paris :  '  The  anthropo- 
phagist  has  escaped.'  *  The  Gor- 
sican  ogre  has  landed.'  'The 
tiger  is  coming.'  'The  monster 
has  slept  at  Grenoble.'  'The 
tyrant  has  arrived  at  Lyons.'  '  The 

A  Remark  from  the  Gallery. 

Peeforuino  at  a  country  theatre,  when  a  bumpkin  in  the  gallery 
Mrs.  Biddons  was  taking  poison  called  out,  '  Thais  right,  Molly ; 
in  the  last  act  of  a  gloomy  play,     toop  U  oop,  ma  UusP 


usurper  has  been  seen  in  the  en- 
virons of  Paris.'  'Buonaparte 
advances  toward,  but  will  never 
enter,  the  capital.'  'Napoleon 
will  be  under  our  ramparts  to- 
morrow.' '  His  Imperial  Majesty 
entered  the  Tuileries  on  the  21st 
of  March,  in  the  midst  of  his  faith- 
ful subjects.' 
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Anecdote  Corner. 


LAWS  are  generally  found  to  be  nets  of  such  a  texture 
as  the  little  creep  through,  the  great  break  through, 
and  the  middle  size  are  alone  entangled  in. — Shenstone. 


Anecdotes  of  Sheridan. 


i» 


Sheridan  preeerv^^d  hid  plea- 
eantrj  and  keen  perception  of  the 
ridiculoas  almost  as  long  as  life 
lasted.  A  solicitor,  Mr.  R.  W., 
who  had  been  much  favoared  in 
wills,  waited  on  Sheridan ;  after  he 
had  left,  another  friend  came  in,  to 
whom  Sheridan  said,  *•  My  friends 
have  been  very  kind  in  calling  upon 
me,  and  offering  their  services  in 
their  respective  ways.  Dick  W. 
has  just  been  here  with  his  will- 
making  face.' 

An  elderly  maiden  lady,  an  in- 
mate of  a, country  house  at  which 
Sheridan  was  passing  a  few  days, 
expressed  an  inclination  to  take  a 
stroll  with  him,  but  he  excused 
himself  on  account  of  the  badness 
of  the  w^eather.  Sliortly  after- 
wards she  met  him  sneaking  out 
alone.  *  So,  Mr.  Sheridan,'  said  she, 
*  it  has  cleared  up.*  *  Yes,  madam,* 
was  the  reply ;  *  it  certainly  has 
cleared  up  enough  for  one,  but  not 
enough  for  two  ;'  and  off  he  went. 


During  Sheridan's  last  illness 
the  medical  attendants,  apprehend- 
ing that  they  would  be  obliged  to 
perform  an  operation  on  him,  asked 
him  if  he  *  had  ever  undergone 
(#ne.'  'Kever,'  replied  Sheridan, 
'  except  when  sitting  for  my  pic- 
ture, or  having  my  hair  cut.' 

When  a  proposal  was  made  to 
lay  a  tax  uf>on  milestones,  Sheridan 
declared  that  it  would  be  unfair, 
as  they  could  not  meet  to  remon- 
strate. 

Looking  over  a  number  of  the 
QaarUrly  Review  one  day  at 
Brookb's,  Sheridan  said,  in  reply 
to  a  gentleman  who  observed  that 
the  editor,  Mr.  Gifford,  had 
boasted  of  his  power  of  conferring 
and  di>tribuling  literary  reputa- 
tion, 'Very  likely ;  and  in  the 
present  iiiAtance  I  think  he  has 
done  it  ho  profusely  as  to  have 
left  none  fur  himself.' 


'  0/d  Shadrach! 


The  almost  constant  inipecuni- 
osity  of  the  late  Charles  Mathews 
is  a  world-known  fact.  During 
the  time  he  was  engaged  at  the 
Haymarket,  when  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  late  Benjauiiu 
Webster,  Mathews  was  frequently 
be^eged  at  the  theatre  by  harpies 
of  the  law.  One  evening  Charles 
came  to  Webster  and  said,  *  There 
is  old  Shadrach  in  my  dressing- 
room — swears  he  won't  go  away 
unless  I  give  him  some  money. 
Will  you  advance  me  some  till 
Saturday  X  But  Webster  was  ob- 
stinate, and  observed  that  he  had 


done  thi:j  so  often  that  he  mast 
decline  to  accede  to  the  request. 
Charles  retired,  and  had  a  second 
interview  with  Mr.  Shadrach,  In 
a  few  minutes  the  vivacious  come- 
dian returned,  his  eye  sparkling, 
and  his  face  radiant  with  joy. 
'  Shadrach  has  gone  away  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  my  explana- 
tions and  promises,  and  given  me 
twenty  pounds  into  the  bargain.' 
In  another  minute  the  actor  was 
rattling  through  one  of  his  patter 
songs  as  if  there  were  no  such 
things  as  creditors  in  the  world. 


Anecdote  Comer. 
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AS  sins  proceed  they  ever  multiply,  and,  like  figures  in 
arithmetic,  the  last  stands  for  more  than  all  that  went 
before  it. — Sir  T.  Brown. 


Louis  Philippe  and  the  '  Marseillaise! 

Thb  following  anecdote  was  re- 
lated to  me  many  years  ago  by  the 
Vicomte  d'Arlincourt,  the  well- 
known  author  of  Le  Solitaire  : 

The  accession  of  the  '  Citizen 
King'  to  the  throne  in  1830  gave 
rise  to  a  wicked  practical  joke,  the 
author  of  which  was  no  other  than 
Edonard  Ourliac,  one  of  the  lite- 
rary Bohemians  of  the  period. 
Bearing  in  his  hand  a  tricolour 
flag,  and  accompanied  by  a  troop 
of  ragamuffins,  he  took  up  his 
position  for  several  days  succes- 
sively under  the  windows  of  the 
Tuilerief»,  and  shouted  *  Vive  le 
Boi !'  until  the  newly-elected  mon- 
arch, gratified  by  this  display  of 
popular    enthusiasm,  stepped  cut 


on  the  balcony,  and,  in  compliance 
with  the  reiterated  request  of  his 
professed  admirers,  graciously 
favoured  them  with  a  verse  of  the 
*  Marseillaise.'  Perceiving,  how- 
ever, at  length  that  this  scie 
threatened  to  become  chronic,  the 
King  determined  on  putting  a 
stop  to  it  even  at  the  risk  of  un- 
popularity; so  that  on  the  next 
appearance  of  Ourliac  and  his  band 
they  were  politely  escorted  into  the 
Eue  de  Rivoli  by  a  detachment  of 
S3rf/e?it8  de  ville,  with  the  intima- 
tion that  any  farther  invasion  of 
the  royal  privacy  would  subject 
them  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
interior  of  the  Pr6fecture  de 
Police.  c.  H, 


Anecdote  of  Christopher  North, 


When  Mr.  Aytoun  was  wooing- 
Miss  Wilson,  daughter  of  *  Chris- 
topher North,'  he  obtained  the 
lady's  consent  conditionally  on 
that  of  her  father's  being  gained. 
This  Mr.  Aytoun  was  much  too 
shy  to  ask,  and  he  prevailed  upon 
the  young  lady  to  ask  for  it  her- 
self. '  We  must  deal  tenderly 
with  his  feelings,'  said  hearty  old 


Christopher.  *  I'll  write  my  reply 
on  a  slip  of  paper  and  pin  it  to 
your  back.'  *  Papa's  answer  is  on 
the  back  of  my  dress,'  said  Miss 
Jane,  as  she  entered  the  drawing- 
room.  Turning  her  round,  the 
delighted  suitor  read  the  following 
words:  *With  the  author's  com- 
pliments.' 


A  Ready  Reckoner. 


It  is  related  that  when,  at  the 
Franco-German  peace  prelimina- 
ries, the  sum  of  milliards — which 
sat  80  lightly  on  France — was 
mentioned  by  Bismarck,  Jules 
Favre  appeared  utterly  speechless 
with  horror.  When  he  had  re- 
covered from  the  paroxysm,  all  he 
could  say  was  '  that  even  if  one 
were  to  count  from  the  time  of 
Christ  till  now,   one   could    not 


manage  to  count  such  an  enormous 
sum ;'  upon  which  Bismarck  re- 
plied, with  a  smile,  *  Don't  let 
that  distress  you ;  I  have  thought 
of  that,  and,  therefore,  brought 
this  gentleman,'  pointing  to  Bleich- 
roeder,  the  Jewish  banker,  *  with 
me.  He  counts  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world.'  In  reckoning 
time,  the  Jews  pay  no  regard  to 
the  Christian  era. 
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Anecdote  Corner. 


PERSONS    extremely  reserved   are  like  old   enamelled 
watches,  which  had  painted  covers  that  hindered   your 
seeing  what  o'clock  it  was. — Walpole. 


The  following  is  Br.  Parr's  first 
and  only  love-letter  to  the  lady 
who  became  his  wife.  In  appeal- 
ing to  the  cariosity  rather  than 
the  heart  of  the  lady,  he  displayed 
at  the  same  time  his  modesty 
and    his    knowledge    of    woman. 

Bad  Spelling 

Charlks  Mathews  once  went 
to  Wakefield,  then,  from  commer- 
cial failures,  in  a  dreadful  state. 
In  vain  did  he  announce  his  inimit- 
able Youthful  Days — the  York- 
shiremen  came  not.  When  he  had 
progressed  to  Edinburgh  a  friend 
asked  him  if  he  had  made  much 


Dr.  Partes  Love-Letter. 

*  Madam, — You  are  a  very  charm- 
ing woman,  and  I  should  be  happy 
to  obtain  you  as  a  wife.  If  joa 
accept  my  proposal,  I  will  tell  yoa 
who  was  the  author  of  Juniu9. — 
Samuel  Parr.' 


in  IVakeJield. 

money  in  Wakefield.  ^Not  a 
shilling  r  was  the  reply.  '  Not  a 
shilling  f  repeated  his  astonished 
acquaintance.  *  Why,  didn't  you 
go  there  to  star  X  *  Yes,'  replied 
Mathews,  with  mirthful  monmful- 
ness,  *  bnt  they  spell  it  with  a  "  Te ' 
in  Wakefield.' 


'  Tis  a  bad  Look-out  when  your  Husband 

won't  be  Serious. 


It  was  Saturday,  a  day  devoted 
to  cleaning  and  scrubbing  in 
Oakland  House,  Natal.  The  mis- 
tress called  out  to  her  husband 
and  brother,  as  they  went  to  see 
to  the  field-work,  *  I  shall  send 
you  out  your  luncheons,  dears. 
I  am  busy  with  house-work,  and 
cannot  have  men  muddling  about 
indoors.'     '  We  understand,  wife. 


Your  brother  here  often  has 
attack  of  cacoethes  scribendi. 
You  have  only  to  exchange  the 
first  vowel  in  scrihendi  for  another, 
and  then  we  have  the  name  of  your 
Saturday  fever.'  *  I  don't  under- 
stand you,  William,'  said  the  wife, 
shaking  a  scrubbing-brush  at  her 
spouse.  K.  Q. 


Matthew  Prior,  the  poet,  held 
the  appointment  of  ambassador  at 
the  Court  of  Versailles.  Johnson 
relates  that  as  the  poet  was  one 
day  surveying  the  apartments  at 
Versailles,  being  shown  the  vic- 
tories   of  Louis   painted    by    Le 


Anecdote  of  Prior. 

Brnn,  and  asked  whether  the  KiQg 
of  England's  palace  had  any  such 
decorations,  'The  monuments  of 
my  master's  actions,'  said  he,  '  are 
to  be  seen  everywhere  but  in  his 
own  house.' 


The  British  Public. 


The  late  Mr.  Bartley,  when  ex- 
plaining to  Planche  how  an  Eng- 
lish andience  was  to  be  roused, 
said,  '  You  must  first  tell  them 
you  are    going  to  do  so-and-so; 


you  must  then  tell  them  you  are 
doing  it;  then  that  you  have  done 
it ;  and  then,  by  G — ,  perhaps  they 
will  understand  you !' 


Anecdote  Comer. 
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HE  that  cannot  forgive  others,  breaks  the  bridge  over 
which  he  must  pass  himself ;  for  every  man  has  need 
to  be  forgiven. — LORD  Herbert. 

Variorum. 


TwisSy  in  hisZrt/a  ofLordEMon^ 
relates  a  story  of  Lord  Erskine, 
which  mnst  delight  all  tender 
hearts.  A  ruffianly  driver,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Haropstead 
Heath,  was  puuishing  a  miserable 
bare-boned  hack  -  horse.  Lord 
Erskine's  sympathy  provoked  him 
to  a  smart  remonstrance.  •  '  Why,' 
said  the  fellow,  '  it's  my  own ; 
mayn't  I  use  it  as  I  please  V  And 
as  he  spoke  he  discharged  a  fresh 
shower  of  blows  on  the  raw  back 
of  the  beast.  Lord  Erskine,  ex- 
cessively irritated,  laid  his  walkiog- 
stick  sharply  over  the  shoolders  of 
the  offender,  who,  cronchiug  and 
gnimbling,  asked  him  what  busi- 
ness he  had  to  touch  him  with  his 
stick.  *  Why,'  replied  Erskine, 
to  whom  the  opportunity  of  a 
joke  was  irresistible, '  it's  my  own ; 
mayn't  I  use  it  as  I  please  V 

Charles  Lamb  was  once  asked 
why  the  compartments  in  the 
Long  Boom  of  the  East  India 
House,  with  six  clerks  (Lamb 
being  one)  in  each,  were  called 
compounds.  '  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  wordi'  Lamb  dryly 
answered,  'A  collection  of  simples !' 

*  Sir,'  said  Dr.  Johnson,  on  one 
occasion, '  it  is  a  shame  to  speak 
ill  of  a  man  behind  his  back ;  but 
I  think  the  gentleman  who  has  just 
left  the  room  is — ^an  attorney !' 

At  a  Philadelphia  election  a 
voter  was  challenged  for  not  being 
natmralised.  '  A  pretty  objection 
to  a  true  Yankee!'  he  replied; 
'  but  are  you  naturalised  yourself  f 
*Ye8,  sir.'  'Well,  you  are  not 
eivilieed  by  a  considerable  majority, 
I  reckon.' 


A  French  lady  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing laconic  epistle  to  her  hus- 
band :  '  Je  vous  ecris  parceque  je 
n'ai  rien  a  faire ;  je  finis  parceque 
je  n'ai  rien  k  dire.     A  Paris.' 

My  friend  Popple  has  a  ready 
wit.  I  was  playing  chess  with 
him  once,  when,  strange  to  say, 
we  fonnd  that  a  knight  was  miss- 
ing. A  lump  of  sugar  supplied 
the  deficiency,  which  drew  from 
the  poetic  youth  a  reference  to 
the  'dulcissima  noetis  imago'  of 
Ennius.  When  Popple  was  a 
mere  boy  he  was  walking  along 
the  street  on  Sunday  afternoon 
with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth.  A  well- 
meaning  missionary  called  out  to 
him  from  the  other  pavement, 
'  Young  man,  you  are  going  fast 
to  hell !'  '  Au  revoir^  then !'  said 
Popple,  with  a  pleasant  wave  of 
the  hand.  l.  8. 

A  story  is  told  of  the  late  Dr. 
Andrew  Thomson  that,  when  he 
was  a  student,  he  came  to  his 
father  one  day  in  great  glee  to 
announce  the  death  of  the  grave- 
digger.  On  being  rebuked  for  his 
levity,  he  said,  by  way  of  justifi- 
cation, '  You  see,  father,  you  are 
the  minister  and  Will  [his  brother] 
is  the  dominie,  and  if  I  could  get 
on  to  succeed  the  gravedigger,  we 
would  hae  it  a'  among  us.' 

Charles  James  Fox,  on  one  of 
his  occasions  for  borrowing  money, 
met  with  a  good-natured  Jew,  who 
told  him  he  might  take  his  own 
time  for  paying  it  back.  '  Then,' 
said  Charles,  'we'll  make  it  the 
Day  of  Judgment,  or,  as  that  will 
be  rather  a  busy  day,  suppose  we 
say  the  day  after.' 
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THE  force  of  habit  is  exemplified  in  the  following  :  Wilkie 
had  a  singularly  drawling  way  of  pronouncing  the  word 
*  really/  and  also  a  habit  of  perpetually  introducing  it.  On  one 
occasion  a  friend,  Calcott,  thus  addressed  him  :  *  Do  you  know, 
Wilkie,  that  everyone  complains  of  your  continual  rea-al-ly  ?" 
Wilkie  mused  a  moment,  looked  at  Calcott,  and  then  drawled 
out,  *Do  they  re-al-ly?*  *For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  keep 
repeating  it,'  said  Calcott ;  *  it  annoys  me !'  Wilkie  looked, 
smiled,  and,  in  the  most  unconscious  manner,  said,  *  Re-al-ly !' 


Qaeen    Elizabeth,    seeing    Sir 

Edward in  her  garden,  looked 

oat  of  her  window,  and  asked  hioi, 
in  Italian,  what  a  man  thoaght  of 
when  he  thoaght  of  nothing.  Sir 
Edward  paused  a  little,  and  said, 
*  Madam,  he  thinks  of  a  woman's 
promise.'  The  Qaeen  shrank  in 
her  head,  and  was  heard  to  say, 
'  Edward,  I  mast  not  confute  yon. 
Anger  makes  dull  men  witty,  but 
it  keeps  them  poor.' 

Turner,  the  painter,  was  a  ready 
wit.  Once  at  a  dinner  of  artists 
and  literary  men  a  minor  poet,  by 
way  of  being  facetious,  proposed 
as  a  toast,  'The  health  of  the 
painters  and  glaziers  of  Great 
Britain.'  The  toast  was  drank, 
and  Turner,  after  returning  thanks 
for  it,  proposed '  The  health  of  the 
British  paper-stainers.'  The  laugh 
was  loud  against  the  poet. 

In  a  case  that  was  b(  ing  heard 
before  Sir  George  Rose,  it  ap- 
peared that  a  picture  of  *  Elijah 
fed  by  Ravens  '  had  been  given  as 
part  of  some  security.  Sir  George 
handed  down  a  note  to  one  of  the 
counsel  in  the  case  :  '  This  is,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  the  first  in- 
stance on  record  of  sn  accommoda- 
tion bill,* 


Thackeray  was  not  a  humorist 
in  the  sense  that  Dickens  was,  nor 
a  wit  in  the  sense  that  Jerrold  was, 
but  he  now  and  then  said  a  good 
thing  in  a  quiet  way.  He  was 
pestered  on  one  occasion,  while  in 
America,  by  a  young  gentleman  of 
an  inquiring  turn  of  miud  as  to 
what  was  thought  of  this  person 
and  that  person  in  England.  *  Mr. 
Thackeray,'  he  asked,  *  what  do 
they  think  of  Tupperl'  'They 
den't  think  of  Tupper,'  was  the 
reply. 

We  are  very  much  of  the  opi- 
nion of  Charles  Dickens  after  at- 
tending a  seance.  Having  re- 
quested the  attendance  of  the 
spirit  of  Lindley  Murray,  he  was 
informed  that  the  spectre  awaited 
his  questioning.  *  Are  you  the 
spirit  of  Lindley  Murray?'  asked 
the  great  author.  *  I  are,'  replied 
the  incorporeal  visitor.  Mr.  Dickens 
was  immediately  convinced.  So 
are  we. 

*  We  here  in  England  received 

a  very  high  character  of  Lord 

during  his  stay  abroad.'  'Not 
unlikely,  sir,'  replied  the  traveD^r ; 
*  a  dead  dog  at  a  distance  is  said 
to  smell  like  musk.' — Coleridge's 
Literary  Remains. 
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My  huBband,  whom  I  will  call 
Mr.  Rose,  had  the  miBfortone  to 
be  employed  in  a  certain  anoma- 
lous branch  of  the  English  Go- 
vernment Service,  called  the  Ma- 
lay Native  States  Service. 

We  did  not  think  it  a  misfor- 
tune when  he  first  obtained  an 
entry  into  the  service  —  on  the 
contrary,  we  were  much  pleased ; 
but  that  was  only  from  ignorance 
of  what  awaited  us. 

The  first  station  to  which  we 
were  sent  was  bad  enough :  the 
second,  of  which  I  am  going  to 
speak,  was  worse.  It  was  at  Du- 
rian  Sabatang,  a  wretched  Chi- 
nese village,  built  on  a  flat  mud- 
swamp,  about  forty  miles  up  the 
Ferak  river. 

Our  first  sight  of  Durian  Saba- 
tang filled  us  with  dismay.  The 
Residency,  or  Government  bun- 
galow, in  which  we  were  expected 
to  live,  was  an  ancient  shed  made 
of  palm-leaves,  propped  up  on 
about  fifty  tottering  legs  made 
of  the  stems  of  palms.  The  shed 
was  in  so  dilapidated  a  condition 
that  no  respectable  English  far- 
mer would  have  put  a  respectable 
English  cow  into  it.  There  was 
a  ladder  at  the  back  and  another 
at  the  fronts  by  which  the  shed 
could  be  entered. 

The  so-called  'garden'  attached 
to  this  charming  abode  consisted 
of  a  straight  flat  strip  of  flower- 
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border  on  each  side  of  a  straight 
flat  strip  of  road,  about  fifty  ya^rds 
in  length,  which  led  up  to  the 
house.  These  borders  were  plant- 
ed with  what  were  meant  to  be 
flowering  shrubs,  which,  not  be- 
ing protected  by  any  fence,  were 
nibbled  to  mere  stumps  by  stray 
goats.  There  was,  however,  a  bit 
of  swampy  turf  at  the  back  of  the 
residential  shed,  on  which  we 
eventually  managed  to  play  lawn- 
tennis  under  difficulties. 

On  entering  the  shed  we  were 
at  once  struck  by  the  numerous 
gaps  in  the  thatch.  A  storm  of 
rain  generally  occurs  once  in  every 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  Straits 
Settlements,  consequently  it  was 
not  long  before  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  experiencing  all  the  dis- 
comforts attendant  on  a  leaky 
roof.  There  appeared  to  be  about 
twelve  permanent  leaks;  but,  be- 
sides these,  every  now  and  then 
the  wind  would  lift  up  a  large 
piece  of  thatch  bodily,  while  the 
rain  poured  down  as  if  from 
buckets  through  the  temporary 
openings  thus  made.  There  were 
no  ceilings  to  the  rooms ;  the  bed- 
rooms  were  only  formed  by  palm- 
leaf  fences  about  eight  feet  high, 
something  like  the  *  wattles '  used 
in  Kent  for  enclosing  sheep.  The 
skeleton  framework  of  poles,  on 
which  the  thatch  rested,  was  not 
veiled  or  disguised  in  any  way. 

LL 
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"High  up  on  these  poles  where 
they  conyerged,  among  cobwebs 
so  black  and  solid  from  age  that 
they  looked  like  pieces  of  cloth 
waving  in  the  wind,  sat  lats  of 
all  sizesy  eating,  playing,  and  en- 
joying themselves  thoroughly.  I 
think  they  were  the  only  beings 
that  did  enjoy  themselves  tho- 
roughly in  Durian  Sabatang.  The 
cat  gazed  fiercely  at  them  with 
glittering  eyes  from  below;  but 
not  being  gifted,  like  a  sloth,  with 
the  power  of  hanging  by  her  claws 
£rom  the  under  side  of  a  pole,  she 
could  not  reach  them.  At  first 
we  used  to  amuse  ourselves  by 
throwing  all  sorts  of  missiles  at 
the  rats ;  but  we  never  hit  them, 
and  only  further  damaged  the 
frail  roof|  so  we  had  to  give  that 
up.  • 

The  use  of  the  shed's  fifty  legs 
soon  became  apparent.  The  first 
morning  after  our  arrival,  on  look* 
ing  out  of  the  window-hole  (win- 
dows there  are  none,  of  course, 
in  so  hot  a  climate),  I  saw  the 
whole  country  was  under  water, 
and  one  of  my  poor  hens,  which 
I  had  brought  with  me  J&om  a 
former  station,  was  floating  past 
the  house  on  the  flood  with  all 
her  new-bom  chickens.  This 
flood  was  the  result  of  a  high  tide 
from  the  sea,  £rom  which  Durian 
Sabatang  is  not  very  distant  as 
the  crow  flies.  We  had  many 
such  floods  during  my  stay  in 
this  delectable  swamp.  The  Kling 
gardener  delighted  in  them,  as 
they  gave  him  an  unfailing  excuse 
for  doing  nothing.  When  asked 
why  there  were  neither  flowers 
nor  vegetables  in  the  garden,  he 
always  laid  the  blame  on  the 
floods. 

It  was,  however,  vexatious  not 
to  be  able  to  grow  vegetables  at 
home,  as  none  fit  to  eat  were  to 
be  had  in  the  squalid  Chinese 
shops.  As  for  fresh  beef  or 
mutton,  that  was,  of  course,  quite 


hopeless.     Such  a  thing  as  a  cow 
pr  a  sheep  had  never  been  seen 
in  Durian  Sabatang.     It  would 
have  cost  a  great  deal  more  than 
our  pay  to  have  imported   cows 
and  sheep,  and  to  have  kept  cow- 
herds and  shepherds  to  look  after 
them,  not  to  speak  of  the  inevit- 
able loss  of  the  animals  by  death 
from  sea-sickness  or  by  the  thieve- 
ries of  the  very  men  employed  to 
guard  thenu  We  lived,  therefore, 
almost  entirely  on  tinned  meata, 
which  were  always  much  damaged 
by  the  climate  before  they  reached 
us.     We  got  so  sick  of  them  at 
last  that  often  we  let  them  go 
away  from  the  table  untouched, 
and  preferred  to  starve.     These 
tins  had,  most  probably,  been  for 
many  months  in  the  Singapore 
shops,  and  a  month  in  the  tropics 
is  more  damaging  than  a  year  at 
home.  '  A  Singapore  shopkeeper, 
unless  he  is  greatly  belied,  looks 
on  an  order  from  a  '  junglewallah ' 
as  a  Heaven-sent  opportunity  of 
getting  rid  of  his  unsaleable  goods. 
He  knows  that  the  freight  to  the 
jungle    is    so    heavy    that   the 
wretched  victim  will  think  twice 
before  sending  anything  back. 

Whene'er  we  took  our  walk 
abroad — for  there  was  only  one 
road  in  Durian  Sabatang,  and  that 
oidy  half  a  mile  in  length — we 
saw  many  hideous,  nine-tenths- 
naked  Chinese  coolies,  almost  all 
with  repulsive  skin-diseases,  and 
all,  without  exception,  ownii^; 
the  most  viUanous  countenances ; 
they  scowled  at  us  with  hebetated 
looks,  being  opium-eaters  to  a 
man.  Probably  they  could  not 
see — as,  indeed,  I  never  could 
myself — ^what  business  we  Eng- 
lish had  there  at  all;  however, 
they,  at  any  rate,  had  no  right  to 
complain,  for  they  were  as  much 
intruders  as  ourselves,  the  Malays, 
or  rather  the  Sakeis,  being  the 
aborigines. 

A    large     proportion     of   the 
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Chinese  population  was  generally 
in  prison  for  some  crime  or  other, 
and  gangs  of  them  might  be  seen 
walking  abont  with  chains  on 
their  legs,  each  gang  under  the 
charge  of  a  small  Malay  policeman 
with  a  loaded  gun.  These  con- 
victs were  generally  considered 
by  the  English  and  the  Malays  to 
be  the  flower  of  the  Chinese  com- 
munity, the  argument  being  that 
all  Chinese  are  scoundrels  deserv- 
ing of  prison,  and  that  those  who 
elude  prison  are  merely  more  prac- 
tised scoundrels  than  the  rest. 
Thus  the  convicts  were  much  run 
after  as  washermen,  tailors,  and 
caretakers ;  and  on  one  occasion, 
the  superintendent  of  police,  being 
obliged  to  leave  suddenly,  put  Mb 
house  and  all  its  contents  under 
the  charge  of  his  pet  convict  as 
being  one  of  the  few  compara- 
tively honest  men  in  the  place. 
The  consequence  was  that  this 
convict  might  be  seen  any  day 
in  the  superintendent's  verandah, 
lounging  comfortably  in  a  long 
chair,  with  his  legs,  iron  chains 
and  all,  stuck  up  on  the  table, 
and  a  cigarette  in  his  mouth.  I 
believe,  however,  that  the  super- 
intendent had  no  reason  to  regret 
bis  choice  of  a  caretaker. 

Some  of  the  convicts  were  told 
off  to  do  housework  in  the  houses 
of  the  three  Europeans  every  day ; 
that  is,  they  had  to  carry  all  the 
water  required  for  baths,  cooking 
purposes,  &c.  I  used  to  watch 
the  process  from  the  window.  The 
first  thing  the  convicts  did  on 
reaching  the  river,  which  ran  past 
the  garden,  was  to  wash  them- 
selves all  over,  clothes — ^what 
little  they  had — and  all;  there 
were  sometimes  thirty  or  more  in 
the  gang ;  and  as  soon  as  half  of 
them  had  done  they  filled  their 
pails  at  the  Eame  spot,  while  their 
comrades  were  still  bathing,  and 
brought  us  our  drinking  water  for 
the  day.     I  was  much  disgusted 


at  this,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
sending  out  a  message  to  them 
that  I  should  be  obliged  if  they 
would  fetch  our  water  first,  and 
bathe  themselves  afterwards  ;  but 
my  husband  pointed  out  to  me 
that  a  few  coolies  more  or  less 
bathing  there  did  not  signify, 
since  the  whole  population  of  the 
village  not  only  bathed,  but  threw 
every  sort  of  refuse  into  the  river 
a  few  yards  further  up. 

The  housework  was  always 
looked  on  by  the  convicts  as 
specially  degrading,  therefore  the 
worst  criminals  were  chosen  for 
it;  and  I  had  an  opportunity 
every  day,  when  walking  in  the 
garden,  of  reading  their  term  of 
imprisonment  marked  on  their 
clothes,  and  of  knowing  myself 
to  be  surrounded  by  murderers 
and  villains  of  the  deepest  dye. 
This  was  rather  interesting  than 
otherwise. 

For  society  we  had  a  fluctuating 
company  of  three  at  the  most,  all 
British.  There  was,  I  need  scarce- 
ly say,  no  doctor  among  them. 
If  any  one  of  the  three  fell  ill  and 
wished  for  medical  advice,  he  had 
to  send  a  boat  up  the  river  to  ask 
leave  of  the  Eesident  to  go  to 
Penang.  The  boat  took  about 
five  days  to  go  up  the  river,  as  it 
was  against  the  stream,  and  about 
three  to  come  back;  so  even  in 
case  of  the  EesidenVs  happening 
to  be  at  home,  and  replying  at 
once,  there  must  still  be  eight 
days*  delay  at  the  very  least  be- 
fore the  invalid  could  get  permis- 
sion to  go  to  Penang,  and  after 
that,  possibly  a  whole  fortnight 
might  intervene  before  the  steamer 
coiild  arrive  to  take  him.  The 
diseases  most  common  to  English- 
men in  the  tropics  are  fever, 
cholera,  and  sunstroke,  any  one 
of  which  may  can-y  off  a  strong 
man  in  a  few  hours  ;  but  in  this 
Government  service  it  was  looked 
upon  as  a  crime  for  any  officer, 
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even  though  feeling  himself  at  the 
point  of  death,  to  leave  his  post 
without  the  proper  official  eight 
dajs  of  delay.  The  theory  in 
high  official  circles  was  that  '  an 
officer  worth  anything  would  al- 
ways rather  die  at  his  post  than 
leave  it  without  permission.'  The 
high  officials  who  uttered  this 
nohle  sentiment  douhtless  forgot 
that,  although  their  own  posts 
might  possibly  be  worth  dying 
for,  it  is  a  little  unreasonable  to 
expect  the  same  amount  of  en- 
thusiasm from  a  man  whose  pay 
is  hardly  sufficient  to  keep  him, 
and  whose  chief  occupation  is  to 
digest  the  snubs  which  they  de- 
light to  administer  to  all  those 
below  them  on  the  official  ladder. 

As  there  was  no  doctor  within 
reach,  so  also  was  there  no  Chris- 
tian church  in  Burian  Sabatang. 
The  nearest  church  was  at  Penang, 
which  was  practically  as  far  off 
as  if  it  had  been  at  Timbuctoo. 

A  trading  steamer  used  to  come 
once  a  fortnight,  except  when  she 
broke  down  or  went  into  dock. 
One  or  other  of  these  misfortunes 
happened  pretty  frequently ;  and 
0,  the  straining  of  the  eyes  down 
the  river  on  the  days  when  the 
steamer  was  expected,  and  the 
heartsick  disappointment  when 
she  did  not  come;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  wild  tumult  of 
delight  when  her  whistle,  faint 
and  far  off,  but  still  unmistakable, 
was  heard !  It  was  not  surprising 
that  we  felt  so  mach  excitement 
about  her  coming,  as  the  whole  of 
our  comfort  for  a  month  depended 
on  that  single  uncertain  thread; 
she  had  a  horrid  way  of  going 
into  dock  without  giving  us  poor 
dwellers  in  jungles  the  slightest 
warning,  and  when  that  was  the 
case,  we  were  literally  half-starved 
until  she  came  out  again.  It  is 
impossible  in  the  tropics  to  keep 
a  large  stock  of  eatables  and 
drinkables,  as  everything  goes  bad 


with  the  most  frightful  rapidity. 
The  resources  of  Durian  Sabatang 
itself,  in  the  way  of  food,  con- 
sisted of  skinny  fowls  that  had 
gained  their  livelihood  by  acting 
as  scavengers  in  the  streets;  of 
river-fish,  with  a  strong  muddy 
flavour;  and  occasionally,  as  a 
great  treat,  of  a  piece  of  fresh  pork, 

*  butchered  to  make  a '  Chinese 

*  holiday.' 

Besides  stores,  the  steamer 
brought  us  letters  and  newspapers, 
and  was  our  only  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  outside  worid. 
The  rest  of  the  fortnight,  when 
we  had  devoured  our  newspapers, 
was  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unpro- 
fitable, our  lives  being  a  burden  to 
us  through  heat,  ennui,  and  mos- 
quitoes, of  which  last,  of  coarse, 
there  were  millicms. 

After  we  had  vegetated  in  this 
miserable  place  for  some  months, 
we  were  electrified  one  night  by 
hearing  the  whistle  of  a  steamer. 
Who  could  ithe^  Mr.  Eose looked 
out,  saw  the  fiery  eye  of  a  small 
steam-launch  gleaming  in  the 
blackness  of  the  river,  and  went 
to  meet  the  new  arrival  It 
proved  to  be  a  young  English- 
man, slightly  known  to  us,  who 
had  a  thrilling  tale  to  telL  The 
Chinese  coolies  at  Lumut,  to  the 
number  of  many  hundreds,  were 
in  open  mutiny,  he  said,  against 
the  English,  and  he  himself  had 
fled  for  his  life  by  night.  Lumut, 
it  should  be  mentioned,  was  a 
sugar  estate  at  some  dista^nce,  the 
owner  of  which  had  lately  be- 
come bankrupt.  Mr.  Hose  felt 
at  first  inclined  to  pooh-pooh  the 
danger,  though  he  thought  it  quite 
probable  the  coolies  were  justly 
irritated  at  not  having  their  wages 
paid.  He,  however,  started  with 
the  young  Englishman  next  morn- 
ing for  Lumut,  taking  with  him  a 
few  Sikh  police  under  a  legalised 
ruffian  of  the  name  of  Subadar 
Been  Mahomed,  much  valued  by 
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the  Government  officials  on  ac- 
count of  his  '  strength  of  charac- 
ter/ i,e,  his  utter  unscrupulous- 
ness  as  to  the  means  wluch  he 
employed  for  the  attainment  of 
their  desires. 

When  Mr.  Kose  arrived  at  Lu- 
mut  he  found  there  was  a  gcfod 
deal  of  truth  in  the  young  English- 
man's report.  The  Chinese,  though 
they  could  hardly  as  yet  be  called 
in  open  mutiny,  were  evidently 
lipe  for  it;  in  fact,  in  the  very 
first  words  which  Mr.  Rose  ex- 
changed with  their  headman,  the 
latter  openly  threatened  his — the 
magistrate's — life,  and  that  of  all 
the  Englishmen  in  the  State.  The 
words  were  hardly  out  of  his 
mouth  when  the  audacious  China- 
man measured  his  length  on  the 
floor,  Deen  Mahomed  having  with 
the  speed  of  lightning  twisted  his 
hand  into  the  man's  pigtail  and 
laid  him  low,  without  waiting  for 
orders.  Mr.  Eoee  could  h^ly 
forbear  a  smile  at  the  neat  way  in 
which  it  was  done;  but,  after 
allowing  the  man  to  lie  there  for 
a  minute  or  two  as  a  lesson,  he 
desired  Deen  Mahomed  to  let  him 
get  up,  and  then  addressed  the 
coolies  through  him  as  interpreter. 
He  told  them  that  he  could  not 
allow  them  to  remain  at  Lumut, 
as  the  estate  being  bankrupt  there 
was  no  longer  work  for  them  there ; 
but  that  he  would  give  them  all 
a  free  passage,  with  food,  to  Pe- 
nang,  and  would  report  their  case 
to  the  authorities  in  Penang,  who, 
he  had  no  doubt,  would  soon  find 
them  suitable  employment  and 
wages.  The  men  appeared  satis- 
fied with  this  programme,  trans- 
lated for  them  into  Chinese  by 
the  headman,  whose  pigtail  was 
still  in  the  grasp  of  Deen  Ma- 
homed, and  whose  manners  were 
consequently  wonderfully  softened 
and  improved.  Mr.  Eose  saw  the 
coolies  all  off  by  the  next  steamer, 
paying  another  visit  to  Lumut 


for  the  purpose ;  and  it  was  hoped 
that  the  whole  affair  had  blown 
over,  a  hope  not  destined  to  be 
realised. 

On  his  way  back  from  Lumut, 
Mr.  Hose  called,  in  his  magisterial 
capacity,  on  the  su^rintendent  of 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Pang- 
kor.  Happening  to  mention  that 
I  was  very  unwell — a  not  sur- 
prising result  of  the  discom- 
forts of  Durian  Sabatang — the 
superintendent  and  his  wife  kindly 
suggested  that  a  visit  of  two  or 
throe  days  to  them  at  the  seaside 
might  benefit  me.  I  had  never 
seen  either  of  them,  but  that  was 
of  no  consequence  in  a  country 
where  English  are  so  rare  that  all 
are  to  a  certain  extent  brothers. 
So  on  receiving  a  note  from  Mrs. 
L.,  I  accepted  the  invitation 
without  scruple,  and  a  few  days 
more  saw  me  on  board  a  steam- 
launch  on  my  way  to  Pangkor. 
Mr.  Rose  was,  of  course,  unable 
to  accompany  me,  as  he  was 
tied  to  his  office  work  in  Durian 
Sabatang. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  L.'s, 
the  first  thing  they  told  me  was 
that  all  their  men-servants  had 
absconded  the  day  before,  imme- 
diately after  receiving  their  wages. 
I  was  not  much  surprised  at  this, 
as  I  had  often  heard  of  such  things 
happening  to  other  people.  We 
ourselves  had  never  had  any  ex- 
perience of  the  kind,  but  we  at* 
tributed  this  to  our  havingbrought 
two  trustworthy  servants  with  us 
from  Sarawak,  where  the  servants 
are,  as  a  rule,  far  better  than  those 
to  be  had  in  the  Malay  peninsula. 
In  fact,  the  lattto  are  always  said 
to  be  the  refuse  of  China ;  and 
those  who  take  situations  in  iso- 
lated jungles  are  the  refuse  of  that 
refuse — men  who  have  made  the 
towns  too  hot  to  hold  them,  and 
are  glad  to  be  in  hiding  for  a 
time.  I  felt  very  sony  for  my 
hostess,  who  did  not  look  strong, 
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and  had  three  small  children,  the 
youngest  only  six  months  old.  She 
had  heen  obliged  to  get  in  some 
Kling  servants  from  the  village 
at  a  moment's  notice— one  to  act 
as  house-boy,  the  other  as  under- 
nurse — but  they  appeared  to  be 
Ignorant  savages.  There  was  also  a 
Chinese  ayah,  of  whom  more  anon. 

I  had  luckily  brought  with  me 
an  old  Chinaman  called  Apat  as 
my  attendant.  He  went  by  the 
nickname  of  the  'Faithful,'  be- 
cause a  sort  of  canine  fidelity 
appeared  to  be  his  strongest  cha- 
racteristic. As  soon  as  he  dis- 
covered the  state  of  affairs,  he 
both  cooked  the  dinner  and  waited 
on  us  at  table,  also  doing  what  he 
could  to  help  in  the  housework. 

Next  day  we  went  for  a  walk 
on  the  island,  ending  with  a  call 
on  the  Fenghulu  or  Malay  head- 
man of  the  district.  Our  recep- 
tion was  not  particularly  cordial, 
and  on  our  way  home  I  was  told 
the  cause  of  this.  Mrs.  L.  had 
been  ill,  and  the  Penghulu's 
womenkind  had  come  to  call  on 
her  and  inquire  after  her  health. 
They  thought  it  due  to  them- 
selves, Malay  fashion,  to  come  in 
a  troop  of  thirty,  tailing  off  into 
a  rabble  of. dirty  unclad  little 
slave  boys  and  girls ;  they  forced 
their  way  into  her  bedroom,  where 
she  was  lying  down  with  a  bad 
headache,  and,  intrusive  and  obtuse 
like  all  Malay  women,  began  to 
ask  foolish  and  impertinent  ques- 
tions, to  touch  Mrs.  L.'s  face  and 
dress  with  theii  dirty  hands,  and 
to  beg  for  everything  they  saw, 
which,  in  their  code  of  manners, 
is  considered  a  delicate  compli- 
ment to  the  owner.  They  did  not 
mean  any  harm ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  doubtless  thought  they  were 
showing  themselves  extremely 
kind  and  neighbourly;  but  the  not 
unnatural  result  of  their  attentions 
was  that  on  Captain  Us  coming 
in,  Mrs.  L.  begged  him  to  send 


them  away,  and  he  cleared  the 
room  without  ceremony.  The 
women  went  home  and  complained 
to  the  Penghulu  that  the  superin- 
tendent had  been  uncivil,  no  doubt 
greatly  exaggerating  his  actions ; 
and  since  that  day  the  Penghnla 
and  he  had  been  barely  on  speak- 
ing  terms. 

On  the  following  day  (Thnr»- 
day)  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  deserted 
sugar  estate  of  Lumut,  which  was 
on  the  mainland  close  by.  Here 
we  visited  the  hut  of  the  Eurasian 
superintendent,  who  was  remain* 
ing  there  almost  alone  until  all 
the  affairs  of  the  estate  should  be 
wound  up.  He  evidently  wished 
to  make  himself  extremely  agree- 
able, and  busied  himself  in  pre- 
paring  tea  for  us.  As  we  steamed 
back  in  the  launch  to  Fangkor,  I 
asked  Captain  L.  how  it  was  that 
this  man,  who  was  doubtless 
looked  on  as  a  white  man  by  the 
Chinese  coolies,  had  been  able 
to  stay  on  in  no  danger  from 
them,  although  the  two  other 
white  men  on  the  estate  had  both 
fled.  He  replied  that  this  man 
was  believed  to  belong  to  the 
^  same  Chinese  Hoey,  or  secret 
society,  as  the  coolies.  I  after- 
wards found  that  this  was  the 
case,  and  that  at  the  very  time 
that  this  wretch  was  giving  us 
tea,  and  affecting  to  be  so  anxious 
for  our  comfort,  he  must  have 
been  acquainted  with  all  the  plans 
of  the  Hoey,  and  must  have  known 
that  in  a  few  hours  we  should  in 
all  probability  be  murdered ;  yet 
he  never  gave  us  the  least  hint  of 
it.  True,  had  he  done  so,  and 
had  it  become  known  to  the  Hoey 
that  he  had  done  so,  his  own  life 
might  have  been  in  danger ;  but 
if  he  had  chosen,  he  might  quite 
easily  have  warned  us  without 
any  Chinaman's  being  the  wiser. 

The  evening  passed  without 
anything  even^ul  occurring,  and 
as  the  mosquitoes  were  madden- 
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ing,  we  separated  for  the  night 
soon  after  nine. 

I  had  been  asleep  some  two 
hours,  perhaps,  when  I  was  sud- 
denly awakened  by  a  great  shout- 
ing and  a  great  light  overhead. 
The  house  was,  like  ours  at  Du- 
nan  Sabatang,  subdiyided  by 
partitions  only  of  about  eight  feet 
in  height,  so  that  a  light  in  any 
one  room  lit  up  the  whole  roof, 
which  was  visible  from  all  parts 
of  the  house.  Besides  the  shout- 
ing and  the  glare,  I  heard  several 
shots  fired.  *  A  Chinese  festival, 
no  doubt)'  thought  I;  and  I  felt  no 
alarm,  but  only  surprise  that 
Captain  L.  should  allow  Chinese 
to  come  into  his  house  making 
such  a  disturbance  at  midnight. 
After  the  noise  had  gone  on  for  a 
few  seconds,  I  began  to  think  it 
strange  that  I  did  not  hear  Cap- 
tain L.'s  voice,  and  then  to 
think  that  the  sounds  were  almost 
too  loud  and  confused  even  for  a 
Chinese  feast.  I  did  not  feel  in- 
clined to  go  out  of  my  room,  as  my 
dress  was  hardly  the  thing  for  a 
mixed  company,  but  compromised 
matters  by  jumping  on  a  small 
table  that  stood  near,  and  peeping 
over  the  wall.  Then  I  saw  a  sight 
which  at  once  convinced  lye  that 
all  was  not  right  In  the  doorway 
opposite  me,  which  I  knew  was  that 
of  Mrs.  L.*s  room,  were  two  China- 
men dashiDg  open  a  box  with 
hatchets.  Yet  I  was  fax  from 
guessing  what  was  the  fact — ^name- 
ly, that  my  host  had  been  mur- 
dered a  few  minutes  before,  and 
that  he  and  his  wife  were  now 
lying,  weltering  in  their  blood, 
just  inside  that  doorway  1  I  cried 
out  loudly,  'Captain  L. !  Mrs. 
L.  1  what  is  aU  this)  what  is 
the  matter  f  There  was  of  course 
no  answer ;  but  one  of  the  China- 
men looked  up,  saw  me,  and,  with 
his  hatchet  still  in  his  hand,  made 
for  the  door  of  my  bedroom.  I 
dashed  down  and  held  the  door  in 


the  insane  hope  of  keeping  him 
out;  but,  alas  1  it  was  only  made, 
like  the  rest  of  the  house,  of  palm- 
leaves  lashed  together  with  rattan, 
and  in  another  moment  the  China- 
man had  forced  it  open,  and  stood 
before  me.  Even  then  I  did  not 
understand  that  he  intended  to 
murder  me.  I  was  ignorant  of 
the  tragedy  that  had  just  taken 
place,  and  it  never  occurred  to  me 
as  possible  that  the  L.'s  were 
not  alive  and  well  somewhere 
about  the  house.  The  Chinaman 
marched  gravely  and  stolidly  into 
the  middle  of  the  room,  I  retreat- 
ing before  him,  and  saying  in 
Malay, '  What  are  you  doing  here  t 
what  do  you  want)  Get  outT 
He  made  no  answer,  but  held  the 
hatchet  up  in  front  of  him,  grasp- 
ing the  handle  with  both  hands, 
and,  without  the  smallest  change 
of  expression  in  his  countenance, 
made  cuts,  as  I  then  thought  in- 
effectually, at  my  head.  I  raised 
my  hand  to  parry  the  blows,  and, 
as  I  felt  absolutely  no  pain, 
fancied  I  had  succeeded;  but  I 
must  have  fedlen  down  insensible, 
as  I  remember  nothing  more.  The 
doctor,  on  afterwards  examining 
my  head,  found  three  trifling  cuts 
and  one  severe  one  upon  it,  the 
latter  about  four  inches  long  and 
tolerably  deep. 

It  may  seem  stupid  of  me  to 
have  been  so  long  in  taking  in 
the  idea  that  I  was  going  to  be 
murdered,  but  I  must  plead  in 
excuse  that  the  demeanour  of  my 
friend  the  Chinaman  was  calcu- 
lated to  mislead  me  as  to  his  in- 
tentions. The  ideal  murderer  of 
history  and  fiction  is,  as  we  know, 
a  being  fall  of  fire  and  fury,  rush* 
ing  upon  his  victim  with  a  glance 
so  deaidly  that  it  tells  its  own  tale, 
and  at  once  carries  conviction 
even  to  the  dullest  intellect.  But 
this  man  was  calm,  composed, 
phlegmatic ;  he  advanced  without 
the  smallest  emotion  or  fluziy, 
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and  appeared,  in  fact,  exactly  as 
if  be  were  going  about  bis  oidi- 
nary  business.  Tbe  secret  of  tbis 
may  be  tbat  be  ioaa  employed  in 
bis  usual  business ;  for  be  proved 
to  be  one  of  a  gang  tbat  made 
robbery  and  murder  their  nigbtly 
occupation  in  Province  Wellesley. 

I  do  not  know  bow  long  I  lay 
unconscious,  but  my  next  recol- 
lection is  of  being  waked  by  tbe 
sound  of  many  excited  Malay 
voices  in  tbe  room.  On  first 
coming  to  mjself  I  was  by  no 
means  clear  in  my  bead  or  me- 
mory, and  tried  in  vain  to  lecol* 
lect  wbere  I  was  and  wbat  bad 
happened.  Wbat  belped  to  be- 
wilder me  was  tbat  I  found  my- 
self lying  on  tbe  floor  under  a 
bed,  among  boxes  and  lumber 
tbat  were  all  strange  to  me.  I 
listened  eagerly  to  the  noise  going 
on  in  tbe  room,  but  as  about 
twenty  Malays  were  all  talking  at 
once,  even  a  better  Malay  scbolar 
tban  myself  might  bave  been  puz- 
zled. I  gatbered,  however,  from 
a  stray  sentence,  that  Captain  L. 
was  dead.  Tbis  filled  me  witb 
borror,  wbicb  increased  when  I 
heard  them  talking  about  a  China- 
man who  was  dead,  and  when  I 
listened  in  vain  for  tbe  voices  of 
Mrs.  L.  or  tbe  children.  Tbe 
silence  of  tbe  latter  seemed  indeed 
ominous,  as  during  my  short  ac- 
quaintance witb  them  I  bad  never 
before  known  tbem  to  be  all  quiet 
simultaneously.  Tbe  poor  little 
things  bad  kept  up  a  constant 
wailing  nigbt  and  day,  from  not 
being  accustomed  to  their  new 
nurse;  so  that  now,  when  there 
was  so  mucb  additional  cause  for 
their  crying,  their  silence  seemed 
most  unnatural.  I  would  bave 
given  a  great  deal  at  that  moment 
to  bave  beard  again  the  pitiful 
wailing  that  had  kept  me  awake 
on  the  first  nigbt  of  my  arrival. 

Presently  I  beard  one  of  tbe 
Malays  inquiring  after  me,  and 


another  replied,  in  a  cbeexfoA 
voice, 

*  Doubtless  she  is  dead,  and  her 
body  thrown  into  the  sea.' 

This  did  not  seem  to  con- 
vince tbe  questioner,  who  called 
out, 

*Mem  Perak!  mem  Perak! 
wbere  are  you )  Do  not  fear ;  we 
are  your  fHends.     Come  out !' 

I  felt  so  sure  by  tbis  time  that 
I  was  tbe  only  survivor  from,  a 
general  massacre  of  the  English 
and  their  followers — for  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  that  tbe  dead 
Chinaman  of  whom  they  spoke 
was  Apat,  my  servant — tbat  I 
resisted  without  difficulty  this 
polite  invitation  to  come  and  be 
murdered,  as  I  considered  it  In 
fact,  tbe  more  the  Malays  called 
me,  the  less  inclined  1  felt  to 
come;  and  when  one  of  them 
presently  lifted  up  the  draperies 
of  the  bed  and  peered  under  it^  I 
held  my  breath  and  lay  as  still  as 
possible.  He  did  not  see  me,  as 
there  was  very  little  light,  and  the 
boxes  concealed  me. 

The  Malays  continued  to  chat- 
ter, and  I  to  listen.  1  heard  one 
of  tbem  giving  orders,  and  others 
deferentially  replying,  *Yes,  sir, 
certainly,  Tuan  Penghulu.'  I  im- 
mediately jumped  to  the  conclu- 
sion, from  wbat  I  bad  known  of 
the  quarrel  between  Captain  L. 
and  the  Pengbulu,  tbat  tbe  latter 
had  planned  the  murder;  and  I 
wondered  if  I  were  tbe  humble 
instrument  destined  by  Provi- 
dence to  be  tbe  means  of  banging 
the  Pengbulu  as  high  as  Haman. 
In  the  mean  time  it  seemed  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  I  could 
remain  undiscovered  wbere  I  was 
until  help  should  arrive,  and  I 
began  to  think  of  all  the  stories  I 
bad  heard  of  Malajs  on  the  war- 
path, and  to  wonder  if»  like  other 
savages,  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
torturing  their  victims  before  put- 
ting tbem  to  death.  In  the  midst 
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of  these  speculations,  which  had 
just  then  a  painful  and  personal 
interest  for  me,  I  suddenly  heard 
the  Penghulu  dictating  a  letter 
apparently  to  Mr.  Eose,  urginghim 
to  come  at  once  and  to  hring  plenty 
of  police.     This  produced  quite  a 
revolution  in  my  opinions ;  it  was 
incompatihle  with  my  theory  that 
the  Penghulu  was  a  murderous 
rehel,  as  the  police  in  question 
were   Sikhs  and  Fathans  under 
the  notorious  Deen  Mahomed ;  in 
short,  they  were  formidable  fel- 
lows, and  the  very  last  men  whom 
a  rebellious  Malay  would  wish  to 
meet.      My  doubts  of  the  Pen- 
ghulu were  further  dispelled  by 
my  hearing  the  well  known  nasal 
diuwl  of  my  servant  Apat,  who 
came  in  saying  he  had  hunted 
everywhere  for  me,  and  could  not 
find  me.     This  determined  me  to 
come  out  and  show  myself,  and  I 
did  so.     I  must  confess  that  the 
moment  of  my  emerging  from  my 
retreat  was  an  exciting  one,  for  I 
could  not  really  tell  for  certain 
whether  I  had    heard  aright — 
whether,  in  fact,  I  should  be  wel- 
comed or  murdered.     But  I  was 
not  long  left  in  doubt.    After  a 
general   exclamation   of  'Wah!' 
from  everybody,  they  rushed  up 
to  me,  Apat  foremost.     In  delight 
at  seeing  me  again,  he  seized  both 
my  hands,  grinning  from  ear  to 
ear,  and  expressing  his  joy  at  my 
being  alive.     I  then  had  to  tell 
the  assembled  company  all  that  I 
knew    of   my    own    adventures, 
which  was,  of  course,  very  little ; 
and  they  in  return  took  up  the 
tale  from  where  I  left  off.    They 
told   me  that,  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  they  had  heard  shots 
at  the  Kesidency,  and  had  looked 
out  and  seen  a  great  blaze  of  light 
in  the  direction  of  the  hoase.  They 
immediately  armed  themselves,  and 
came  to  find  out  what  was  going 
on,  arriving  in  time  to  see  a  quan- 
tity of  b^ts  full  of  Chinamen 


putting  ofif  from  the  shore.  As 
they  had  no  means  at  hand  of 
pursuing  them,  they  went  into  the 
house,  where  they  found  Captain 
L.  dead,  Mrs.  L.  apparently  dying, 
the  furniture  all  wrecked,  and 
the  bedclothes  and  other  draperies 
just  bursting  into  flames;  the 
Chinese  having  set  fire  to  them 
with  torches,  no  doubt  in  hopes 
of  obliterating  all  traces  of  their 
crime.  The  Malays  extinguished 
the  flames,  and  did  what  they 
could  for  the  dead  and  the  dying. 
The  Penghulu  was  on  the  point 
of  sending  oif  a  report  of  the 
afGetir  to  Mr.  Eose,  mentioning, 
among  other  items,  that  I  was 
missing,  when  I  appeared.  This 
story  tallied  so  perfectly  with  all 
that  I  had  heard  whilst  lying 
perdu  that  I  saw  no  reason  to 
doubt  it.  The  Penghulu  then  show* 
ed  me  Captain  L.'s  body,  which 
was  on  the  floor,  reverently  co- 
vered with  a  sheet,  and  the  seem* 
ingly  lifeless  form  of  Mrs.  L.  on 
the  very  bed  from  under  which  I 
had  just  come  out  Her  eyes  were 
closed,  and  her  face  deathly  pale, 
except  where  it  was  covered  with 
blood,  or  black  from  the  bruises 
of  the  hammers  with  which  the 
fiendish  ruffians  had  not  scrupled 
to  strike  her.  Intensely  shocked 
at  this  sight,  I  asked  the  Peng- 
hulu whether  he  thought  she 
was  alive.  He  said  yes,  but  that 
he  did  not  think  she  could  pos- 
sibly recover;  in  proof  of  which 
he  pointed  to  a  wash-hand  basin 
half-full  of  blood  which  she  had 
vomited,  showing,  as  he  thought, 
that  she  had  received  some  fright- 
ful internal  injury.  I  suggested 
that  'while  there  was  life  there 
was  hope,'  and  that  we  ought  to 
do  all  we  could  to  get  her  English 
medical  assistance ;  and,  after  dis- 
cussing what  was  possible  to  be 
done,  it  was  proposed  that  I 
should  go  in  the  steam-launch, 
which  was  just  about  to  set  off 
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for  Dorian  Sal>ataDg,  and  fetch 
with  all  speed  the  trading  steamer, 
now  probably  somewhere  on  the 
Perak  river.  I  felt  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  I  had  not  better 
remain  with  Mrs.  L ,  in  case  of 
her  becoming  conscious ;  but  the 
Penghulu  assured  me  that,  from 
his  experience  of  such  cases,  she 
would  certainly  not  recover  con- 
sciousness for  hours,  perhaps  not 
for  days ;  and  that  I  might  safely 
leave  her  in  the  charge  of  her 
Chinese  ayah  and  of  his  own  wife 
(who  sat  beside  the  bed  fsmning 
her),  and  be  back  again  with  the 
steamer  before  she  could  awake. 
Accordingly  this  was  settled,  and 
as  the  steam-launch  was  not  yet 
quite  ready,  the  Penghulu  sat 
down  to  finish  his  letter,  while  I 
went  to  make  some  alterations  in 
my  dress.  First,  however,  I  in- 
quired after  the  ehildren,  and,  to 
my  amazement,  was  told  they 
were  alive  and  unharmed.  I 
walked  into  the  nursery  to  see 
them  for  myself,  and  there  they 
were,  all  placidly  asleep  in  their 
little  cribs.  How  they  had  con- 
trived to  sleep  through  all  the 
disturbances  was  wonderful,  un* 
less,  as  was  afterwards  suggested, 
they  had  been  drugged  by  the 
Chinese  ayah. 

The  Malays  now  brought  me  a 
looking-glass  to  show  me  what 
my  own  appearance  was  like,  and 
truly  I  was  a  ghastly  object.  My 
face,  my  hair,  and  my  clothes 
were  covered  with  not  merely 
stains,  but  masses  of  clotted  blood. 
I  could  not  attempt  to  alter  this, 
as  I  did  not  wish  to  keep  the 
steam-launch  waiting  \  so  I  merely 
added  a  hat  and  a  long  cloak  to 
the  clothes  that  I  already  wore, 
and  started. 

Once  on  board  I  had  plenty  of 
time,  and  tried  to  wash  the  blood 
from  my  fjEUie ;  but  the  skin  was 
bruised  and  painful  to  the  touch, 
and  I  desisted,  under  the  impres- 


sion that  my  face  was  doven  i 
half  by  a  sword-cut — a  nustakaa 
impression,  as  it  turned  out,  for 
I  had  no  wounds  except  those  on 
the  top  of  my  head.  I  now  took 
the  opportunity  of  asking  Apat 
'  the  Faithful '  where  he  had  been 
during  the  attack.  He  hung  his 
head,  and  replied  that  he  had 
run  away.  I  asked,  had  it  never 
occurred  to  him  to  try  to  help  me  f 
He  protested  that  at  the  very 
first  sight  of  the  robbers  he  was 
runniugto  warn  me,  when  he  was 
wounded  in  the  1^ — here  he 
showed  an  infinitesimal  scratch 
on  his  ankle — and  that  then  he 
ran  away ;  but  after  getting  into 
the  jungle  he  turned  back,  in- 
tending to  look  for  me,  when  the 
Chinese  ayah,  who  wanted  him 
to  help  her  up  a  steep  bank,  as- 
sured him  that  she  had  seen  me 
escape,  and  that  I  was  a  little 
way  on  in  front. 

I  think  it  occurred  to  Apat 
that  his  conduct  had  not  been 
particularly  heroic;  but  I  could 
not  but  recollect  that  one  of  his 
first  acts  on  finding  me  to  be  alive 
had  been  to  put  into  my  hands 
my  dressing-bag,  which  he  knew 
contained  dollars.  Any  other 
Chinese  servant  would  certainly 
have  kept  that  bag  to  himself, 
and  said  nothing  about  it ;  so, 
comparatively,  Apat  was  still  en- 
titled to  his  distinctive  appella- 
tion of  '  the  Faithful.' 

The  steam-launch  was  much 
longer  in  meeting  the  steamer 
than  I  had  expected ;  but  at  last 
the  welcome  sight  of  her  masts 
appeared,  and  I  stopped  her  and 
told  my  story.  I  tilien  sent  on 
the  steam-launch  to  Durian  Saba- 
tang,  with  Apat  bearing  a  verbal 
message  to  Mr.  Eose  that  he  was 
not  to  be  alarmed,  as  I  felt  quite 
welL  This  message  Apat  never 
delivered,  but  appeared  before 
Mr.  Rose  with  tears  streaming 
down  his  fiEu^,  and  in  such  a  state 
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of  fright  at  having  to  deliver  bad 
news,  that  Mr.  Eose  covld  get 
hardly  any  news  out  of  him  at 
all.  The  Penghulu*s  levter  was 
not  much  better,  being  like  all 
Malay  letters  full  of  compli- 
mentary nothings,  with  the  one 
piece  of  information  crammed  into 
half  a  line  and  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  letter,  where  it  was  as 
difficult  to  find  as  the  proverbial 
needle  in  a  haystack. 

On  our  return  to  Pangkor,  a 
coffin  was  hastily  made  for  the 
body  of  Captain  L.,  and  it  was 
carried  on  board  to  be  taken  to 
Penang.  Mrs.  L.,  still  unconscious, 
and  the  children  were  also  carried 
on  board.  I  wished  to  remain 
behind  to  meet  my  husband,  but 
was  told  that  for  several  reasons 
it  was  advisable  that  I  should  also 
come  to  Penang :  first,  my  testi- 
mony would  be  wanted  at  the 
inquest;  secondly,  my  own  wounds 
required  medical  attention;  and 
thirdly,  I  might  be  of  use  in  at- 
tending  Mrs.  L.,  as  there  was  no 
European  woman  on  board.  To 
these  representations  I  yielded, 
and,  leaving  a  note  to  be  delivered 
to  Mr. .  Hose  on  his  arrival,  I 
went  on  board. 

We  arrived  at  Penang  at  day- 
break on  Sunday.  Our  arrival 
caused,  as  may  be  supposed,  a 
considerable  sensation.  Crowds 
of  natives  swarmed  on  to  the 
wharf.  The  English  authorities 
of  Penang  were  soon  in  attend- 
ance, and  an  inquest  was  held  on 
board;  after  which  a  discussion 
took  place  as  to  what  was  to  be 
done  with  the  survivors.  The 
then  Lieutenant-Gk)vemor  of  Pe- 
nang and  his  wife,  with  their  usual 
hospitality  and  warmheartedness, 
wished  to  take  in  the  whole  party 
—children,  ayahs,  and  all;  but 
this  was  overruled  by  the  doctor, 
who  decided  that  Mrs.  L.  was  too 
ill  to  be  moved  so  far,  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor's   house    being 


several  miles  off.  So  it  ended  in 
Mrs.  L.  and  the  children  being 
taken  in  by  a  friend  close  at 
hand  ;  while  I  went  to  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor's house,  where 
everything  was  done  for  me  that 
could  possibly  be  done  in  the  way 
of  kindness  and  attention.  Be- 
fore I  left  the  steamer  the,  doctor 
insisted  on  my  having  part  of  my 
head  shaved.  I  have  no  doubt  ho 
was  right ;  but  the  shaving,  while 
the  wounds  were  still  fresh,  hurt 
me  terribly,  whereas  up  to  that 
moment  I  had  felt  no  pain  or 
discomfort  from  them. 

I  had  barely  arrived  at  the  Lieu- 
tenant -  Governor's  house  when 
Mr.  Bose^  arrived  from  Durian 
Sabatang.  He  had  received  the 
most  garbled  account  of  the  afiQEiir 
— first  from  Apat,  and  then  from 
the  Penghulu  at  Pangkor,  where 
he  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  on 
the  way.  He  had  had  a  most . 
dangerous  voyage  himself^  having 
come  in  a  little  steam-launch 
which  was  only  fit  for  river  use, 
and  having  encountered  an  awful 
storm  at  sea.  As  soon  as  he  had 
satisfied  himself  that  I  was  neither 
dead  nor  dyinc;  he  went  to  inter- 
view the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
who  warned  him  that  he  would 
get  into  dire  disgrace  with  his 
chi^  for  having  left  his  post  with- 
out permission,  as  the  excuse  of 
a  half-murdered  wife  was  not  ad- 
missible in  official  circles ;  and 
directed  him  to  return  at  once  to 
the  scene  of  the  murder,  whither 
police,  men-of-war,  and  all  man- 
ner of  defences  were  now  being 
sent  in  hot  haste,  to  'lock  the 
stable-door,'  and  to  capture  the 
murderers  if  possible. 

Investigations  were  meanwhile 
made  in  Penang,  which  resulted 
in  the  discovery  that  the  murder 
had  been  done  by  a  gang  of  China- 
men, composed  partly  of  the  ez- 
coolies  of  Lumut  and  partly  of 
professional  gang-robbers,  who  had 
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hired  a  junk,  and  been  seen  to 
start  in  the  direction  of  Pangkor 
some  days  previously.  It  further 
came  out  that  these  coolies,  in- 
dignant at  being  summarily  dis- 
banded from  Lumut,  and  at  not 
being  at  once  provided  with  work 
by  the  Penang  Government,  had 
taken  it  into  their  foolish  heads 
that  Captain  L.  was  in  some  way 
to  blame  for  their  misfortunes, 
and  that  he  was  keeping  back  the 
money  which  ought  to  have  been 
paid  them  in  wages.  Just  at  that 
juncture  arrived  the  three  Chinese 
servants  who  had  absconded  from 
Captain  L  's  the  day  before  my 
unlucky  visit.  They  acted  upon 
the  discontented  coolies  like  a 
spark  upon  gunpowder.  The  ser- 
vants fancied  they  had  themselves 
some  grievance  against  Captain  L., 
particularly  the  cook,  who  on  one 
occasion  had  so  far  forgotten  him- 
self as  to  fling  a  plate  at  his 
master's  head;  and  they  easily 
persuaded  the  coolies  that  they 
would  be  only  doing  what  was 
just  and  fair  if  they  organised  an 
expedition  to  recover  their  lawful 
wages,  which,  the  servants  de- 
clined, were  kept  by  Captain  L , 
to  the  extent  of  seven  thousand 
dollars,  in  a  safe  in  his  bedroom. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
the  money  so  kept  was  not  really 
the  wages  of  the  Lumut  coolies ; 
it  was  Government  revenue,  col- 
lected by  Captain  L.,  and  kept  in 
the  safe  until  the  proper  day  of 
forwarding  it  should  arrive.  How- 
ever, the  coolies  swallowed  the 
tale  greedily,  took  some  profes- 
sional gaug-robbers  and  the  three 
servants  with  them,  and  carried 
out  the  expedition  as  we  have 
seen.  They  found  only  one  thou- 
sand dollars  in  the  safe,  instead 
of  the  reported  seven  thousand ; 
but  they  partly  consoled  them- 
selves by  carrying  off  all  the 
watches,  bracelets,  and  other  valu- 
ables in  the  house.     It  was  be- 


lieved that  at  least  sixty  Chinamen 
had  taken  part  in  the  afiair. 

While  these  facts  were  oozing 
out  in  Penang,  Mr.  Hose  and 
Been  Mahomed  had  not  been 
idle.  They  obtained  information 
from  the  Penang  police  which  led 
to  the  arrest  on  suspicion  of  about 
forty  Chinamen,  most  of  whom 
unfortunately  were  afterwards  let 
off  for  want  of  sufficient  evidence, 
though  thefre  were  proofs  clear  to 
every  European  mind  of  their 
guilt.  One  ringleader  was  cap- 
tured by  Been  Mahomed,  with  his 
usual  ability.  It  was  Tan  Ah 
Teck,  the  ex-headman  at  Lumut, 
the  same  who  had  threatened 
Mr.  Hose's  life,  and  had  been 
thereupon  floored  by  Deen  Ma- 
homed. The  latter  now  heard 
that  this  man  might  possibly  be 
found  after  dark  at  a  certain  wood- 
cutter's hut.  An  expedition  was 
therefore  'Arranged  under  Mr. 
Eose,  and  he,  Deen  Mahomed, 
and  about  ten  Sikh  policemen 
started  for  the  hut  The  night 
was  most  inclement ;  in  fieust,  next 
morning  it  was  found  that  no  leas 
than  eight  inches  of  rain  had 
fEdlen  within  twelve  hours — a 
thing  quite  unprecedented  even 
in  that  climate.  However,  Mr. 
Bose  and  Deen  Mahomed  agreed 
that  the  worse  the  weather  the 
better  for  their  purpose,  as  they 
were  more  likely  to  And  Mr.  Tan 
Ah  Teck  at  home.  But  in  this 
they  were  disoppointed.  They 
found  several  coolies  in  the  hut ; 
but  Tan  Ah  Teck  was  not  there, 
and  the  coolies  denied  all  know- 
ledge of  him.  Nevertheless,  Deen 
Mahomed  suspected,  from  their 
manner,  that  he  was  not  far  of^ 
and  laid  his  plans  accordingly. 
He  took  Mr.  Eose  aside,  and  con- 
fided to  him  his  impression,  add- 
ing that  in  such  weather  Tan  Ah 
Teck  would  be  sure  to  come  back 
soon,  if  he  could  be  deceived  into 
thinking  that  the    police    were 
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gone.  He  therefore  proposed  that 
Mr.  Eose  and  all  the  policemen 
except  two  should  return  to  the 
steam-launch,  taking;  with  them 
all  the  coolies,  and  making  as 
much  noise  as  possible  on  the 
way  He,  Been  Mahomed,  would 
remain  behind,  lying  in  wait  with 
the  two  policemen  for  the  return 
of  Tan  Ah  Teck.  All  fell  out 
exactly  as  he  had  foreseen.  The 
voices  of  the  retreating  party  had 
hardly  died  away  in  the  distance 
when  a  Chinaman  stole  up  in  the 
darkness,  scratched  gently  at  the 
palm-leaf  shutter,  and  called  softly 
in  Chinese  to  know  if  the  coast 
was  clear,  no  doubt  believing 
some  of  his  comrades  to  be  inside. 
Been  Mahomed  darted  forward, 
pinioned  his  armsi  and  dragged 
him  to  the  light,  when  he  easily 
recognised  Tan  Ah  Teck,  and, 
after  securing  him,  fired  the  two 
shots  agreed  upon  between  him 
and  Mr.  Hose  as  the  signal  of 
success.  At  the  assizes,  Tan  Ah 
Teck  was  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  penal  servitude  for  life.  He 
died  in  prison  some  time  after^ 
wards,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  when  dying  he  volun- 
tarily confessed  his  guilt  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Prisons  in  Sin- 
gapore. 

After  three  weeks,  when  the 
country  was  again  quiet,  and  the 
English  in  Penang  had  ceased  to 
look  shudderingly  under  their 
beds  at  night  for  Chinese  robbers, 
I  returned  to  Durian  Sabatang.  I 
was  twice  summoned  from  thence 
to  go  to  Penang  as  a  witness,  and 
obeyed  the  first  time ;  but  as  the 
hot  voyage  was  very  trying  to  my 
health,  and  my  testimony  was 
not  in  the  least  important,  I  ven- 
tured to  disobey  the  second  sum- 
mons. In  truth  I  was  so  ill  that 
my  husband  had  determined  to 
send  me  to  Europe,  and  only 
waited  to  see  if  1  should  be 
wanted    at    the    assizes     before 


taking  my  passage.  It  turned 
but  that  I  was  not  wanted  at  the 
assizes,  of  which  I  was  glad  on 
the  whole;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  was  sorry  not  to  see  and 
hear  the  end  of  an  afifair  in  which 
I  took  a  deep  interest.  I  never 
rightly  heard  all  the  details  of  the 
trial,  but  I  believe  that  only  three 
Chinamen  were  convicted,  of 
whom  one  was  hanged,  and  two 
were  sentenced  to  penal  servitude 
for  life.  Immediately  after  the 
sentences  were  pronounced,  the 
man  condemned  to  be  hanged 
exclaimed,  pointing  to  some  of 
the  prisoners  who  had  just  been 
let  off, '  Seven  of  those  men  whom 
you  have  let  go  are  guilty  1'  No 
notice  was,  however,  taken  of 
this  remark. 

The  one  who  was  hanged  de- 
clared &om  the  first  that  he  had 
committed  all  the  murders,  or 
would-be  murders.  He  drew  a 
plain  of  the  house  (a  most  curious 
specimen  of  drawing),  to  illus- 
trate his  confession,  with  little 
figures  to  represent  the  bodies 
lying  in  the  different  rooms  as  he 
had  l^ft  them.  Mine  was  lying 
in  the  middle  of  my  room,  just 
where  I  recollected  the  man 
striking  at  me ;  but  how  I  came 
to  be  eventually  in  the  other 
room  hidden  under  the  bed  this 
man  professed  himself  unable  to 
say.  Several  theories  were  sug- 
•  gested  to  account  for  this  curious 
fact,  the  most  probable  one  being 
that,  after  remaining  absolutely 
unconscious  for  some  time,  I  may 
have  partly  recovered,  and  have 
had  sufficient  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  to  wander  away  and 
hide  myself. 

It  was  elicited  at  the  trial  that 
the  sixty  brave  Chinamen  who 
set  forth  to  murder  one  English- 
man and  some  women  and  chil- 
dren did  not  dare  to  do  so  with- 
out first  making  sure  that  the 
Englishman    had     no    revolver. 
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Thej  arranged  to  have  it  stolen 
from  Mrs.  L/s  bedroom  on  the 
afternoon  before  the  murder.  This 
service  was  probably  rendered 
them  by  the  Chinese  ayah,  who 
alone  had  access  to  the  room,  and 
who  was  proved  to  have  been  a 
great  friend  of  the  cook,  the  leader 
of  the  expedition.  That  cook  was, 
unfortanately,  never  caught.  The 
revolver  was  found  next  day  hid- 
den in  the  jungle. 

Mrs.  L.  gave  evidence  that  her 
husband,  on  hearing  a  noise,  had 
gone  to  the  front-door  unarmed, 
and  had  almost  immediately  stag- 
gered back  into  the  room,  wounded 
and  gasping  out,  'Give  me  my 
revolver!*  She  flew  to  get  it, 
and  found  the  case,  but  it  was 
empty !  Then  she  recollected 
turning  and  seeing  her  husband 
surrounded  by  Chinamen;  but 
after  this  she  remembered  no 
more,  being,  like  myself,  struck 
down  and  left  for  dead. 

The  Chinese  ayah,  who  was  be- 
lieved to  have  stolen  the  revolver 
and  made  everything  ready  for 
the  murderers,  got  off  scot-free. 
So  did  the  twelve  Malay  police, 
who  were  supposed  to  gua^  the 
Residency,  but  who  fled  like  rab- 
bits at  the  approach  of  danger. 
So  did  about  flfty-seven  of  the 
murderers,  if  the  estimate  of  their 
number  at  sixty,  made  independ- 
ently by  several  witnesses,  be 
correct.  So  did  the  Eurasian' 
superintendent,  who  was  believed 
to  have  been  an  accessory  before 
the  fact;  but  this  could  not  be 
proved  against  him. 

Poor  Apat  died  soon  after  the 
assizes  under  very  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances. ]Mr.  Eose  had  asked 
some  officers  of  a  man-of-war  to 
lunch  at  Durian  Sabatang,  and  he 
was  much  annoyed  at  the  remark- 


ably bad  luncheon  *that  was  set 
before  himself  and  his  guests.  At 
last  he  spoke  about  it  to  the  ser- 
vant in  waiting,  saying,  'Tell  Apat 
this  is  really  too  bad.'  The  ser- 
vant replied,  '  Apat,  sir,  is  dead.' 
^Deadr  exclaimed  Mr.  Rose, 
aghast ;  and  the  guests,  overhear- 
ing, inquired,  with  horror,  <  What, 
is  the  man  who  cooked  the  food 
we  have  been  eating  dead  f  The 
servant  repeated  his  statement; 
whereat  they  all  rose  and  went 
into  the  kitchen,  but  found  that 
Apat's  body  had  already  been 
carried  away  by  his  friends.  They 
followed,  and  a  sort  of  post-mor- 
tem examination  was  held,  when 
the  conclusion  was  come  to  that 
the  death  might  have  occurred 
from  his  having  himself  taken 
too  much  opium,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  might  have  resulted  from 
some  other  poison.  A  suspicious 
circamstance  was  that  a  Chinese 
scuUeryman,  lately  hired  by  Mr. 
Eose,  was  missing,  and  never  re- 
appeared, and  that  Apat's  wages, 
which  had  been  paid  him  that 
morning,  were  also  missing.  It 
was  suggested  that  the  scullery- 
man  was  an  emissary  of  the 
Penang  Hoey,  sent  to  murder 
Apat  on  account  of  the  evidence 
he  had  given  at  the  trial ;  but  this 
seems  improbable,  as  Apat  had 
given  no  evidence  that  could  in- 
culpate any  one.  He  had  been  in 
his  usual  health  up  to  the  day  of 
his  death. 

With  the  sad  and  mysterious 
death  of  Apat  »the  Faithful' 
ended  the  series  of  horrors  which 
will,  in  my  mind,  be  always  asso- 
ciated with  a  phrase  apparently 
calculated  to  produce  none  bat 
pleasant  impressions,  namely  *  Two 
Days  at  the  Seaside.' 


WITH  LALAGE  AMAYING. 


LtATB,  late  last  night,  beside  the  hearth, 

I  conned  old  Herrick's  pages ; 
From  grave  to  gay,  from  wit  to  mirth, 

I  passed  by  easy  stages, 

And  reached  that  happy  frame  of  mind 

That  soon  induces  slumber 
And  dreams,  in  which  we  leave  behind 

The  cares  of  life  that  cumber. 

Wild  was  the  winter  wind  outside  ; 

But,  in  ecstatic  vision, 
Through  summer  lands  of  joy  I  glide, 

And  pleaaaunces  Elysian. 

With  daffodils  the  meadows  smiled. 

And  violets  and  daisies, 
And  roses  red  the  eye  beguiled 

Through  all  the  garden-mazes. 

I  saw  the  white-thorn  full  in  bloom, 

I  heard  the  skylark  singing. 
And,  far  within  the  woodland  gloom. 

The  merle's  clear  whistle  ringing. 

Down,  down  beside  a  purling  rill 
Came  peals  of  silvery  laughter. 

Which  sportive  echo  from  the  hill 
For  aye  was  following  after. 

And  I  was  'ware  a  troop  was  there 

Of  youths  and  shepherdesses, 
Who  paced  along  with  lute  and  song 

And  flower-enwoven  tresses. 

One  from  that  band  approached  me  then, 

The  sweetest  girl  and  fairest. 
And  0,  her  face,  what  earthly  pen 

Might  tell  its  charm,  the  rarest  1 

She  smiled,  she  blushed,  and,  blushing,  spake 

In  accents  soft  and  thrilling : 
''In  fairyland  come,  joyaunce  make. 

For  Lalage  is  willing  I' 


49^  With  Lalage  A-Maying. 

I  seized  her  hand,  and  o'er  the  fields 

We  sped  away  together, 
Flushed  with  the  joy  that  Nature  yields 

In  golden  snmmer  weather. 

We  sought  the  white-thorn  in  the  glade^ 
And  pulled  the  fragrant  blossom ; 

And  for  her  hair  a  wreath  I  made, 
A  posy  for  her  bosom. 

And  in  that  dream  within  a  dream 
My  arms  would  aye  enfold  her — 

My  queen,  my  lad^e,  she  did  seem ; 
And  how  I  loved  I  told  her. 

Then  on  and  on  we  wandered  free, 
God's  sunlight  round  us  playing ; 

And  0,  'twas  sweet,  'twas  sweet  to  be 
With  Lalage  a-Maying ! 

•  •  •  • 

Late,  late  last  night  I  woke  to  pain, 

Cold,  comfortless,  and  lonely ; 
The  moaning  wind,  the  dismal  rain. 

Were  my  companions  only. 

J.  H.  nAVIISS. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

*  WHENCE  ART  THOU,  GRIMMEST 
AMONG  MEN  V 

On  the  third  afternoon  of  the 
Prince's  visit,  he  went  out  riding 
with  a  large  party  in  the  forest. 
Some  of  the  quieter  and  older 
people  were  left  behind,  and  Paul- 
ine Mowbray  remained  with  her 
mother.  M.  de  Coigny,  who  ad- 
mired the  sweet  English  girl, 
wished  her  to  join  the  riding- 
party  ;  but  even  her  father,  who, 
of  course,  was  going,  did  not 
second  him  very  heartily,  and  her 
mother's  polite  declining  seemed 
quite  right  and  natural  to  every- 
body. France  certainly  is  not  a 
paradise  for  girls. 

Pauline,  however,  had  no  re- 
grets, and  did  not  feel  herself  at 
all  ill-used.  She  sat  on  a  shady 
terrace  with  her  guardians  and  a 
few  other  ladies,  surrounded  by 
lapdogs  and  poodles.  It  was  very 
hot,  but  the  dry,  fresh,  sweet- 
smelling  shade  of  the  cedars  was 
a  pleasant  atmosphere ;  the  ladies 
sat  and  gossiped,  and  stirred  the 
air  gently  with  their  large  fans. 
Behind  them  was  the  garden- 
^nt  of  the  ch&teau,  with  its 
many  windows,  the  sun  sparkling 
on  all  its  ornamental  points  of 
gilded  ironwork. 

It  was  like  a  scene  in  a  pic- 
ture or  a  play — ^unreal,  fantastic, 
and  brilliant;  the  picturesque 
splendour  of  the  old  world,  the 
world  of  which  Talleyrand  said, 
'  Qui  n'a  pas  vecu  avant  1789,  ne 
counatt  pas  la  douceur  de  vivre.' 
Servants  in  bright  liveries  came 
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hurrying  down  to  the  lower  ter- 
race, where  the  ladies  were  sitting, 
carrying  silver  trays  of  fruit  and 
cakes  for  the  afternoon  'godter.* 
Pauline  had  never  seen  Boiscarre 
quite  so  fairy -like,  so  gay  and 
wonderful,  as  it  was  that  after- 
noon with  all  its  human  attrac- 
tions away.  She  sat  quietly  en- 
joying the  Watteau-like  scene, 
half  forgetting  her  own  private 
heartaches,  sometimes  giving  gen- 
tle and  rather  dull  answers  to  a 
fat  old  lady  of  very  ancient  family, 
who  was  dividing  her  attentions 
between  her  Maltese  dog  and  the 
English  girl.  The  dog,  on  the 
whole,  was  the  more  amusing. 
The  girl  seemed  distraite;  why 
wasn't  she  married?  What  was 
the  use  of  having  a  pretty  face 
and  sitting  here  among  old  dow- 
agers like  a  statue  ? 

Presently  Mrs.  Mowbray  went 
away  into  the  house  to  write 
letters,  and  her  daughter  was 
getting  up  to  follow  her,  but  Ma- 
dame de  Mauldvrier  looked  round 
and  said,  '  Stay  with  us,  Pauline ;' 
and  she  was  not  sorry  to  obey. 
Old  Madame  de  Landry  seemed 
rather  pleased,  and  went  on  ask- 
ing the  girl  funny  little  questions 
about  her  brothers  and  sisters, 
showing  off  Petit's  tricks  mean- 
while, and  teaching  her  the  right 
way  of  throwing  him  bits  of  sugar. 
Some  of  the  other  ladies  were 
talking  scandal  in  a  low  voice. 
'  Take  care,  mesdames,'  said  Ma- 
dame de  Maulevrier,  'the  child 
will  hear  you ;'  and  then,  mutter- 
ing to  herself  that  such  talk  was 
fit  neither  for  man,  woman,  nor 
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child,  she  moyed  away  from  these 
ladies,  and  sat  down  close  to 
Pauline  and  the  old  Vicomtesse. 

There  was  a  certain  sadness  in 
the  girFs  face  as  she  spoke  of  her 
home  in  this  place  and  scene, 
which  seemed  removed  from  it  by 
centuries  as  well  as  miles.  It  was 
a  strange  mixed  feeling,  for  Bois- 
carrc  was,  in  its  way,  enchanting, 
as  Af aulevrier  had  been ;  and  yet 
life  in  this  country  was  altogether 
to  Pauline  like  a  magic  sleep, 
painful  as  well  as  sweet,  exciting, 
unhealthy  to  the  clear  EDglish 
nature.  A  fresh  breath  of  the  . 
sea,  of  the  pines  about  her  home, 
Pauline  felt  would  blow  all  the 
enchantment  away;  she  half 
dreaded,  half  loDged,  to  be  at 
home  again.  A  stranger  in  a 
strange  land — passing  through, 
and  one  day  finding  herself  in 
golden  chains — if  she  had  never 
met  Gerard,  what  a  good  happy 
life  she  might  have  lived  at  home ! 
Kow,  fresh  and  bracing  as  it  might 
be,  there  must  always  be  some- 
thing wanting;  one  could  never 
be  the  same  girl  again. 

*  I  wish  I  had  never  left  home ! 
I  wish  I  had  never  seen  him  I' 
thought  Pauline,  with  a  sudden 
revulsion,  looking  round  at  the 
marble- stepped  terracea  of  the  en- 
chanted garden.  '  I  wish — I  wish 
I  was  at  Croome,  doing  the  flowers 
with  Aunt  Lucia  !' 

A  longing  for  escape  had  come 
over  her :  she  remembered  a  day 
when  she  had  walked  up  a  hill 
at  Croome  with  rain  beating 
against  her,  carrying  a  basket  for 
Aunt  Lucia  to  some  poor  woman, 
and  how  there  was  a  joyful  excite- 
ment in  fighting  agaiust  the  wind 
and  rain,  and  how  the  Eector  had 
overtaken  her  and  asked  in  his 
gruffest  tones,  *  What  rubbish 
have  you  got  there?  Is  your 
aunt  sending  more  wine  and 
things  to  that  old  humbug  V  But, 
in  spite  of  hid   indignation,   he 


took  the  basket,  and  carried  it  up 
the  hill  to  the  cottage-door ;  and 
the  poor  dirty  old  woman  heaped 
blessings  on  him,  for  which  he 
did  not  show  the  smallest  sign 
of  gratitude.  Here  at  Boiscatre 
surely  it  never  rained;  the  son 
always  shone  as  placidly  as  now ; 
that  deep  sky  behind  the  torrets 
never  knew  a  cloud,  and  people 
never  did  anything  but  idle  about 
and  amuse  themselves.  Pauline 
almost  wished  for  a  good  rattling 
thunderstorm.  And  yet  she  did 
Boiscarr^  injustice ;  it  had  had 
its  storms,  worse  than  anything 
ever  known  in  England,  and  per- 
haps some  day  it  will  have  them 
again. 

But  as  Pauline  sat  there  and 
thought  of  Croome,  with  an  inner 
haunting  knowledge  that  when 
she  found  herself  there  again  all 
the  sunshine  of  life,  such  as  it 
was,  would  have  stayed  behind 
in  France  and  be  vainly  longed 
for,  a  very  odd  thing  happened. 
A  servant  came  firom  the  houae 
bringing  a  card,  followed  at  a  little 
distance  by  a  man,  at  whom  Paul- 
ine stared  vaguely,  with  a  dim 
suspicion  that  she  was  going  out 
of  her  mind,  or  else  that  she 
would  have  to  believe  in  ghosts 
for  the  rest  of  her  life.  He  was 
a  square  sort  of  man,  dressed  in 
gray  clothes,  with  an  English 
swing  in  his  walk. 

The  footman  came  forward, 
glancing  round  the  circle  of  ladies. 

'Eor  Madame  Mowbray,'  he 
said,  in  a  low  voice. 

'  Give  it  to  mademoiselle/  said 
Madame  de  Maul^vrier;  and 
Pauline  took  the  card  which  wss 
handed  to  her. 

*  Kev.  B.  Dunstan.'  Of  course 
there  was  no  occasion  to  look  at 
it.  She  did  not  feel  exactly  sur- 
prised— it  was  only  another  chap- 
ter in  this  uncomfortable  romance ; 
but  a  second  glance  at  the  real 
Ben,  advancing  solidly  along  the 
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terrace  with  his  liat  fixed  on  his 
head,  restored  her,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  her  senses,  and  hrought 
a  healthy  feeling  of  startled 
anxiety. 

'Aunt  Lucia  must  be  ill  1'  she 
exclaimed ;  and,  without  waiting 
to  answer  Madame  de  Maul^vrier's 
question,  *  Who  is  this,  Pauline  V 
or  to  notice  the  amazement  of  the 
other  ladies,  whose  dogs  also  be- 
gan to  bark  in  chorus  at  this 
strange  intruder,  she  left  them  all, 
and  hurried  forward  to  meet  Ben 
in  the  sunshine. 

He  was  tired  and  dusty;  the 
grave  worn  look  in  his  face  was 
not  reassuring,  but  for  a  moment 
there  was  a  happy  light  in  his 
eyes  as  she  came  flying  to  him 
from  the  cedar  shadow.  He  put 
out  both  his  hands  and  took  hers, 
with  an  exclamation, 

'  I  thought  I  should  never  find 
you!' 

Then  he  dropped  her  hands, 
and  gave  her  a  quick  glance  from 
head  to  foot — so  white  and  dainty, 
and  so  much  more  beautiful  than 
she  ever  was  before. 

'  A  dusty  beggar  like  me — I'm 
not  fit  to  shake  hands  with  you,' 
he  said. 

'  0  yes,  you  are.  I'm  so  glad. 
I  was  just  wishing  for  somebody 
from  home,'  said  Pauline,  with  an 
eagerness  which  made  him  smile, 
though  he  was  not  fool  enough  to 
flatter  himself  that  she  had  wished 
for  him,  Ko ;  her  welcome  was 
iax  too  frank  and  unconscious  for 
that. 

'  Is  your  mother  there )'  he  said, 
looking  beyond  Pauline  at  the 
group  under  the  trees. 

All  those  ladies  were  spying 
curiously  at  him  with  different 
expressions  of  horror. 

^  What  an  Englishman  I  He 
doesn't  bow;  he  stands  there 
with  his  hat  on ;  he  clutches  the 
hands  of  Mademoiselle  Mowbray 
in  a  way  that  never  was  seen 


before.  What  a  bear,  what  a 
monster !  Kot  a  gentleman,  of 
course ;  but  the  English  so  sel- 
dom are  that  But  what  can  he 
have  to  do  with  that  charming 
girl  ?  This  is  too  extraordinary  ! 
Can  dear  Madame  de  Maul^vrier 
perhaps  explain  it  Y 

No ;  Madame  de  Maul6vrier  was 
as  much  startled  as  anybody  else. 
At  first  she  hardly  perceived  her 
duty ;  but  after  a  minute  she  got 
up,  and  prepared  to  go  to  the 
rescue  of  her  young  friend,  who 
meanwhile  was  talking  most  con- 
fidentially with  the  barbarian. 

'  Mamma  is  in  the  house  ;  she 
went  to  write  letters.  Papa  is 
out  riding  with  the  Prince.  But 
why  did  you  comel  Is  Aunt 
Lucia  ill,  or  any  of  the  chil- 
dren?' 

•No;  they  are  all  well.  I 
came  to  see  your  father  and  mo- 
ther on  business.  Miss  Mowbray 
wanted  me  to  come,  and  it  seemed 
the  best  way,'  said  Ben  quietly. 

He  looked  straight  into  her 
face.  Could  he  venture  to  say 
any  more  at  present?  He  was 
not  smiling  now,  but  quite  grave 
and  anxious ;  the  cloud  of  trouble 
had  only  lifted  for  a  moment  at 
sight  of  her.  Must  he  let  it  de- 
scend, and  wrap  her,  too,  in  its 
chiUing  folds  1  Had  she  courage 
to  bear  bad  news,  this  delicate 
lovely  creature,  who  was  no  longer 
somehow  the  simple  spirited  girl 
that  used  to  come  to  Croome? 
At  the  first  moment  Ben  had  not 
seen  the  change;  now  at  every 
moment  it  became  more  clear  to 
him ;  but  he  could  not  under- 
stand it. 

*  But  what  is  it  1'  she  said  rather 
dreamily.  *  Why  didn't  Aunt  Lucia 
write )    She  must  be  ill.' 

*No;  why  should  I  deceive 
you  ?'  said  Ben.  '  I  came  because 
a  messenger  seemed  best.  Not  a 
pleasant  task,  to  disturb  you  in 
the  middle  of  all  this ;  with  some 
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sort  of  a  Prince,  too,  to  add  to  tlie 
glory  of  it/ 

'  I  know  yoa  bate  princes,  but 
don't  speak  evil  of  tbem  bere/ 
said  Pauline,  smiling.  Sbe  was 
tbinking  wbat  an  oddly  uncontb 
creature  be  was,  and  yet  wbat  a 
safety  and  confidence  one  felt  in 
talking  to  bim. 

*  Well,  but  if  you  are  a  mes- 
senger, wbat  is  tbe  message  1  It 
must  be  sometbing  very  im- 
portant.' 

Ben  frowned  impatiently ;  tbis 
trifling  tone  cbimed  in  badly  witb 
bis  humour,  and  yet  bis  face  soft- 
ened again  directly.  How  could 
be  feel  anything  but  pity  for  ber 
now? 

*  Buppose  we  go  and  find  your 
mother,'  he  said.  And  be  took 
ber  band  very  gently  in  bis  again, 
forgetting  all  spectators,  and  look- 
ing into  ber  blue  eyes,  where  a 
troubled  consciousness  of  some 
great  danger  was  elowly  dawning 

At  tbis  crisis  Madame  de  Mau- 
l^vrier  walked  up  to  them. 

'  My  dear  Pauline,'  she  eaid, 
'will  you  make  me  acquainted 
witb  this  gentleman  V 

Pauline  turned  round,  blushing, 
while  Ben  dropped  her  hand  in  a 
terror  that  was  quite  new  to  bim, 
and  made  bim  twice  as  bold  tbe 
next  moment.  The  Marquise  bad 
an  air  of  stately  disapproval, 
which  did  not  vanish  when  Paul- 
ine said, 

*  It  is  Mr.  Dunstan,  madame — 
a  friend  of  ours.  He  is  come  to 
see  my  father  on  business.' 

'Ah,  Madame  Mowbray  was 
saying  something  about  business,' 
said  tbe  Marquise,  making  Ben 
an  overwhelming  curtsey ;  in  spite 
of  which  be  only  just  lifted  bis 
bat,  and  put  it  on  again.  '  I  hope 
it  is  nothing,  monsieur,  which  will 
hurry  my  friends  back  to  England?' 

'  I  fancy  they  will  think  it  as 
well  to  go  home,'  said  Ben,  witb 
bis  sturdiest  air. 


*  Well,  Madame  Mowbray  will 
decide  that.  Shall  we  send  to 
tell  her  you  are  here  f 

*No,  thank  you,'  said  Ben; 
'  Miss  Mowbray  will  take  me  to 
ber  ;  won't  you  ?' 

'  Aliens,'  said  Madame  de  Man- 
l^vrier.  *  Come,  my  child.'  And 
sbe  walked  away  witb  them  along 
tbe  terrace 

Ben  thought  it  all  horrid  for- 
mality ;  he  was  quite  incapable  of 
understanding  Madame  de  Man- 
levrier  or  ber  motives.     He  did 
not  know  that  she  guessed  the  na- 
ture of  his  news ;  that  sbe  feared 
a  shock  for  Pauline,  whom  she 
really  loved,  if  this  rude  man  was 
allowed  to  break  things  to  ber  as 
be  chose  ;  and  also  that  sbe  could 
not  have  allowed   such  a  crime 
against  etiquette,  in  the  eyes,  too, 
of  all  those  gossiping  women,  as 
the   walking    away    together   of 
these  two  young  j)eople,  English 
barbarians  as  they  might  be.  Paul- 
ine went  with  her  silently :    no 
one  knew  the  thrill  of  pleasure 
and  pain  witb  which  she  heard 
Gerard's    mother    call   her    •  my 
child.'      Madame   do  Maulevrier 
did  not  speak  again  to  Pauline, 
as  they  went  towards  the  bouse, 
but  addressed    a  few  foimal  re- 
marks   to    Ben,   who    answered 
shortly  and  gruffly :  she  thought 
him  horrible 

Mrs.  Mowbray  looked  up  from 
her  writing,  to  see  Ben  Dunstan 
standing  at  the  door ;  and  she  got 
up  at  once,  trembling  all  over,  and 
turning  paie.  In  another  mo- 
ment Pauline's  arms  were  round 
her. 

^  Mother,  is  it  bad  news  V  said 
tbe  girl,  biding  ber  face  on  ber 
shoulder. 

'  Is  it  too  late  ?  Why  didn't 
they  telegraph?  Why  didn't 
John — *  began  Mrs.  Mowbray,  in 
a  strained  eager  voice. 

*  We  did  telegraph,'  said  Ben, 
walking    forward   to  tbe    table. 
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'  Bat  things  were  worse  than  we 
thought;  and,  after  all,  if  you 
had  been  in  England  all  the  time 
I  don't  believe  anything  could 
have  been  done.  It  has  been  a 
rascally  affair  altogether/ 

Mrs.  Mowbray  was  looking  at 
him  with  eyes  full  of  terror.  She 
did  not  ask  him  to  go  on ;  her 
head  was  full  of  confusing 
thoughts — her  husband,  her  chil- 
dren, this  child  who  was  clinging 
to  her.  She  knew  very  well 
what  had  happened,  and  all  the 
consequences ;  but  she  stood  quite 
still,  holding  Pauline  closely,  and 
except  in  that  painful  look  she 
showed  no  sign  of  violent  feeling. 
£en  had  never  liked  her  particu- 
larly, but  he  thought  just  now  she 
was  a  brave  woman.  He  was  go- 
ing to  speak  again,  but  she  si- 
lenced him  with  a  sign,  and  called 
after  Madame  de  Maul^vrier,  who 
was  turning  away  from  the  door, 

*  Madame,  wait  a  moment ; 
would  you  be  so  good  as  to  let 
Pauline  go  with  you  ?  We  must 
talk,  and  she  won't  understand. 
Go,  my  darling;  I  don't  want 
you  here  now.' 

'  Yiens,  mon  enfant !'  said  Ma- 
dame de  Maul<^vrier  almost  ten- 
derly ;  but  Pauline  did  not  seem 
to  hear  her. 

*  Let  me  stay  with  you,  mother,' 
she  said. 

'  Why  don't  you  let  her  stay  V 
said  Ben.  '  She  has  plenty  of 
courage.  She  had  better  know 
all  from  the  beginning.  Let  her 
help  you ;  she  can't  begin  toosoon.' 

To  Mrs.  Mowbray  these  words 
sounded  little  short  of  brutal 
Her  Pauline,  her  sheltered  petted 
darling! — and  what  an  odious 
hint  of  the  future  !  But  Pauline 
herself  was  quite  differently  im- 
pressed, and  looked  up,  meeting 
Ben's  keen  eyes  gratefully. 

*  Yes,  mother,  let  me  help  you,' 
she  said. 

*Well,    my   dear,  when    you 


want  me,  you  will  find  me  in  my 
room,'  said  Madame  de  Manl^- 
vrier ;  and  she  went  away. 

Then  came  the  long,  painful, 
hopeless  talk  which  Ben  had  been 
rehearsing  with  himself  all  the 
way  from  England.  As  soon  as 
the  bank's  affairs  were  known  to 
be  hopeless,  he  had  both  written 
and  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Mowbray ; 
letter  and  telegram  had  arrived  at 
Maul^vrier  after  they  had  left  for 
Boiscarr^.  On  the  day  of  the 
smash  he  telegraphed  again  ;  and 
then,  at  Miss  Mowbray's  wish,  he 
started  off  and  travelled  hard  to 
bring  them  all  particulars,  and  to 
be  of  use  to  them  on  their  way 
home.  Not  finding  them  at 
Maul^vrier,  he  hurried  on  with- 
out rest  to  Boiscarr^ ;  and  he  was 
of  opinion  that  French  trains  and 
French  horses  were  alike  the 
slowest  things  ever  known. 

The  West  Mercian  Bank  was 
gone ;  the  liability  of  the  share- 
holders, though  not  actually  un- 
limited, was  very  great;  and  it 
seemed  too  likely  that  the  Mow- 
brays  would  lose  almost  all  they 
had. 

Ben  had  only  done  Pauline 
justice — she  had  plenty  of  courage, 
and  plenty  of  sense  too  ;  and  now 
that  this  reality  had  come  to 
wake  her  from  her  dreams,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  change  he 
had  seen  was  passing  away,  and 
that  she  was  once  more  the  bright 
girl  he  had  admired.  A  spoilt 
child,  no  doubt,  but  with  a  great 
deal  of  fine  chstracter  under  the 
spoiling.  Poor  Mrs.  Mowbray, 
as  she  became  more  and  more 
conscious  of  the  blow  that  had 
fallen,  lost  her  self  command  for  a 
moment,  and  leaned  over  the 
table,  hiding  her  face.  Pauline, 
sitting  close  beside  her,  took  her 
hand,  and  held  it  between  her 
own,  talking  to  Ben  all  the  time, 
asking  straightforward  questions, 
which  were  answered  with  almost 
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mmecessary  fulness  and  plain- 
ness ;  he  saw  no  use  in  dis- 
guising the  faots  or  softening 
them  down.  Whatever  chivalry 
Ben  had  was  of  the  thoroughly 
modern  kind;  in  proportion  to 
his  respect  for  a  woman,  he 
thought  she  could,  and  must,  hear 
her  full  share  of  trouble.  This, 
at  least,  was  his  theory,  though  in 
what  concerned  Pauline  he  had 
often  caught  himself  falling  short 
of  it,  a  foolish  tenderness  inclining 
him  to  save  her,  and  spare  her  any 
extra  pain.  But  there  was  a  fine 
satisfaction,  after  all,  in  meeting 
her  eyes,  and  telling  her  the 
worst;  she  must  know  it  some 
day;  and  this  strong-hearted  lover 
even  thought,  or  believed  he 
thought,  that  a  touch  of  poverty 
and  hardship  would  not  be  alto- 
gether bad  for  her. 

Mr.  Mowbray  came  in  before 
their  talk  was  done,  and  then  it 
all  began  over  again.  He  took 
the  news  quietly,  refusing  to  be- 
lieve, with  his  usual  hopefulness, 
that  things  were  quite  so  bad  as 
Ben  represented  them.  What 
tried  him  most  was  leaving  Bois- 
carr^  immediately ;  but  his  wife 
and  Ben  both  insisted  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  this,  and  the  next  thing 
was  to  take  Madame  de  Mau- 
l^vrier  into  their  counsels.  They 
had  leit  some  of  their  things  at 
MauMvrier,  and,  after  consulting 
the  Marquise,  they  decided  to  go 
back  there  that  night,  and  to 
start  for  England  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

By  this  time  the  riding- party 
had  returned,  and  the  chateau 
was  again  full  of  its  gay  visitors ; 
only,  as  it  happened,  Gerard  de 
Maulevrier  had  gone  off  to  Yille- 
mur  with  one  or  two  of  the 
Prince's  Spanish  companions,  to 
show  them  its  curiosities,  and  did 
not  come  in  till  much  later  than 
the  rest.  Madame  de  Maulevrier 
was  full  of  sympathising  kindness 


for  her  English  friends  in  thieir 
trouble,  and  was  not  deceived  by 
Mr.  Mowbray's  trying  to  make 
light  of  it.  She  had  a  talk  with 
Madame  de  Coigny,  who  was  de- 
solated and  heart-broken,  ordered 
her  carriage,  and  drove  away  'with. 
her  friends  through  the  forest  to 
Maulevrier,  two  houra  after  Ben 
Dunstan  had  arrived  with  the 
news. 

Then  Pauline,  sitting  in  the 
carriage  and  looking  back  at  the 
vanishing  turrets  of  Boiscarr^ 
remembered  how  she  had  sat 
dreaming  on  the  terrace  that 
afternoon,  and  had  wished  for  a 
storm  to  break  into  that  oppressive 
luxurious  peace.  The  storm  had 
come,  and  was  whirling  her  away 
in  the  skirts  of  it,  though  the 
calmest  and  brightest  of  skies 
still  smiled  over  Boiscarr^.  It 
was  well,  she  thought ;  for,  after 
all,  she  did  not  realise  the  future, 
and  was  not  afraid  of  it,  and  only 
imagined  herself  rather  more  use- 
ful to  her  mother  than  she  had 
been  before,  with  dim  floating 
plans  of  teaching  her  sisters,  and 
learning  to  make  cakes.  It  was 
even  well  that  Gerard  had  not 
been  there  to  say  good-bye ;  and 
she  thought  that  now  she  would 
soon  forget  him,  or  only  think  of 
him  as  the  most  interesting  figure 
in  a  wonderful  series  of  pictures, 
which,  of  course,  must  be  remem- 
bered, to  a  certain  extent,  all  one's 
Hfe  long. 


CHAPTER  XVin. 

'  COULD  LOVE  PART  THUS? 

Coming  back  to  Maulevrier  was 
very  like  coming  home,  though 
they  had  been  only  three  days 
away  from  it,  and  it  was  with  a 
strange  feeling  of  peace  and  fami- 
liarity that  Pauline  lay  down  that 
night  in  her  old  room  once  more. 
She  did  not  sleep  much,  however, 
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and  she  got  up  very  early,  and 
went  out  for  a  last  ramble  round 
the  place  which  had  such  a  charm 
for  her ;  in  its  silent  solemn  bare- 
ness it  seemed  far  grander  than 
Boiscarre.  It  was  beautiful  too 
in  the  golden  freshness  of  morn- 
ing ;  the  birds  were  singing,  and 
all  the  rustling  leaves  welcoming 
the  day.  Pauline  could  not  think 
without  pain  of  saying  good-bye 
to  it  for  ever. 

Her  walk  in  the  old  precincts 
was  shortened  by  meeting  Ben, 
who  was  looking  about  him  with 
a  good  deal  of  interest  mixed 
wi^  contempt.  He  was  unplea- 
santly cheeifol;  he  had  got  rid 
of  his  burden  of  bad  news,  and 
was  satisfied  of  the  courage  of  its 
rightful  bearers.  After  his  night's 
rest  he  was  matter-of-fact,  and  in- 
clined to  make  the  best  of  things 
and  to  sneer  at  Frenchtnen.  He 
began  saying  to  Pauline  that  it 
would  take  a  fortune  to  keep  up 
a  rubbishing  old  place  like  this — 
that  the  whole  thing  was  absurd, 
and  ought  to  be  pulled  down — 
one  must  come  to  Prance  to  see 
the  real  nonsense  of  old  families. 

*  That  palace  yesterday  was  sim- 
ply offensive,'  said  Ben.  '  This  is 
not  so  smart,  but  just  as  insolent. 
When  one  thinks  about  it,  the 
Pevolution  was  not  wonderful.  It 
must  have  done  people  good  to 
see  these  places  blazing.' 

Pauline  looked  at  him  vaguely ; 
the  spell  seemed  to  have  fallen 
on  her  agaia ;  her  eye?,  which 
were  hollow  and  almost  tearful, 
suggested  that  she  had  forgotten 
everything  but  the  fact  that,  in 
two  or  three  hours,  Maul^vrier 
would  have  become  a  place  that 
she  remembered.  After  a  mo- 
ment she  smQed;  for  Ben's  incon- 
gruous remarks  did  not  exactly 
make  her  angry. 

*  O,  do  you  think  so  V  she  said ; 
and,  without  stopping  to  talk  to 
him  Any  more,  she  widked  on  into 


the  house,  leaving  him  standing 
in  the  courtyard.  He  looked 
after  her,  and  saw  that  she  did 
not  go  up-stairs,  but  crossed  the 
hall  to  the  left,  and  went  in  at  one 
of  the  high  carved  doorways. 

After  a  moment,  he  did  not 
quite  know  why,  Ben  followed 
her.  The  house  was  of  course 
unknown  to  him,  and  he  found 
himself  in  an  anteroom  hung  with 
old  famUy  pictures,  with  two  Cur- 
tained doorways  at  the  further 
end  of  it.  He  went  through  one 
of  these,  and  made  a  few  steps 
forward,  finding  himself  in  a  large 
Hbrary.  His  eyes  went  roving 
over  the  shelves ;  but  he  was  not 
thinking  of  books  just  then,  and 
the  sight  of  Pauline,  in  a  distant 
window,  would  have  driven  the 
most  curious  editions  out  of  the 
most  literary  head. 

She  was  standing,  half  leaning 
on  the  back  of  a  large  old  sofa,  in 
her  favourite  comer,  as  we  know, 
and  gazing  out  of  the  window 
with  a  hopeless  dreariness  that 
could  not  possibly  be  misun- 
derstood. So  heavy  were  her 
thoughts,  so  strong  was  the  feel- 
ing that  this  was  a  last  good-bye 
to  the  pleasant  haunts  of  romance, 
and  that  life  in  future — no,  Ben 
saw  very  well  that  she  was  not 
thinking  of  the  future  at  all,  or  of 
his  bad  news,  or  of  any  place  or 
people  on  earth  but  Maulevrier 
and  its  owner — but  so  heavy  were 
her  thoughts,  filling  her  whole 
self  so  entirely,  that  she  heard  no 
footstep  and  did  not  know  he 
was  there.  With  a  feeling  of 
shame  and  remorse  at  having  fol- 
lowed her — for  he  was  not  a  stu- 
pid man,  with  all  his  obstinacies 
— Ben  turned  away  and  stole  out 
of  the  room.  He  went  back  into 
the  court,  let  himself  out  of  the 
tall  gates,  and  began  strolling 
down  through  the  damp  cool 
shade  of  the  avenue,  flecked  with 
arrows  of  gold  light  that  darted 
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thiougli  the  trembling  lime-leayes. 
He  had  not  gone  many  yards 
when  a  carriage  turned  suddenly 
into  the  avenue  from  the  village* 
and  came  dashing  up  towards  the 
chateau.  It  was  driven  by  a 
handsome  wild- looking  young 
man,  with  a  pale  face  and  a  long 
moustache.  Ben  looked  up  as  he 
passed,  and  the  two  men  stared 
full  at  each  other. 

Ben  was  not  at  all  given  to 
recollections,  sentimental  or  other, 
but  he  never  forgot  that  first  meet- 
ing ;  a  sort  of  cold  hopeless  shiver 
ran  all  over  him,  and  then  came  a 
flush  of  something  like  furious 
hatred.  Boiscarre  and  Maul^vrier 
had  impressed  him  with  their 
*  insolence,'  but  towards  the  in- 
habitants, so  far,  he  had  felt 
nothing  but  amused  superiority, 
and  it  had  not  occurred  to  him 
that  the  Marquis,  who  certainly 
had  troubled  his  thoughts  a  little 
during  the  past  month,  was  pro- 
bably very  different  from  them  all. 
He  knew  at  once  that  this  must 
be  the  master  of  Maulevrier,  and 
his  spirit  rose,  with  what  he 
would  have  called  manly  inde- 
pendence, against  this  young 
aristocrat  who  matched  his  house 
so  well.  We  know  Gerard's  real 
gentleness,  but  Ben  did  not  and 
never  could  know  it,  and  he  only 
saw  a  haughty,  frowning  face, 
full  of  what  he  called  insolence, 
and  longed  to  punish.  No  doubt 
there  was  some  high  principle  at 
the  bottom  of  this  longing ;  the 
possibility  that  a  woman  might 
admire  this  sort  of  thing  had 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it !  Ben 
was  a  clever  fellow  in  his  way. 
and  very  honest :  but  his  own  real 
motives  may  sometimes  have  been 
hid  from  him. 

His  self  control  was  tried  im- 
mediately by  the  stopping  of  the 
carriage,  and  the  approach  of  the 
pale  young  man,  hat  in  hand,  and 
full  of  tragic  earnestness. 


*May  I  ask,  monsieur  —  you 
are  Mr.  Mowbray's  friend,  I  be- 
lieve?* 

'Yes,  monsieur,'  said  Ben 
grumpily. 

Gerard  afterwards  reflected  that 
he  was  a  cross  little  fellow,  but 
at  that  moment  he  was  not  uc- 
pressed  by  him  personally  in  any 
way,  and  only  thought  of  him  as 
a  means  of  information.  Ben 
would  have  liked  him  still  less  if 
he  had  known  how  completely 
his  scowls  were  wasted.    • 

*  I  was  out  yesterday,  most  an- 
fortunately,*  Gerard  went  on  to 
explain.  '  I  was  struck  dumb 
when  they  told  me  what  had 
happened — and  of  course  I  follow 
at  the  earliest  moment.' 

*You  need  not  have  troubled 
yourself — there's  no  good  to  be 
done,'  said  Ben ;  but  the  Marquis 
took  no  notice  of  this. 

*  You  brought  the  news  V  he 
said.  '  As  their  friend,  pray  tell 
me  the  truth.  I  cannot  believe 
that  these  charming  people  have 
lost  everything  —  it  seems  im- 
possible.' 

*  We  won't  enter  into'  it  now,' 
said  Ben  dryly.  '  Perhaps  things 
may  be  better  than  they  seem.* 

Gerard  threw  up  his  hands  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders  in  a  sort 
of  despair.  Ben  looked  at  him 
with  a  hard  grin ;  he  thought  this 
fine  gentleman  was  making  quite 
a  funny  exhibition  of  his  feelings. 
Who  was  likely  to  feel  most,  he 
wondered,  this  fellow  or  himself? 
Yet  women  might  be  fools  enough 
to  believe  in  all  this  nonsensical 

• 

show,  while  they  closed  their  eyes 
to  the  real  thing  which  lay  a  little 
deeper. 

It  never  occurred  to  Gerard 
that  he  was  being  criticised ;  if  he^ 
thought  at  all  of  the  creature  who 
was  talking  to  him,  he  thought  he 
was  some  heartless  animal  of  busi- 
ness who  made  a  trade  of  other 
people's  losses — not  really  a  friend 
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of  tlie  MowbrayS)  that  was  impos- 
sible. 

'I  am  very  early,' he  said.  *Can 
you  tell  me,  moDsieur,  shall  I  find 
any  one  down  yet  V 

'Nobody  but  Miss  Mowbray/ 
answered  Ben.  'She  has  been 
walking  about  the  garden,  and 
now  she  is  in  the  library.' 

*  Ah,  merci !'  said  Gerard ;  and 
in  another  moment  he  and  his 
dog-cart  were  gone,  disappeared 
behind  the  iron  gates,  and  Ben 
was  left  in  the  avenue. 

He  was  always  doing  it — he 
knew  it ;  cutting  his  own  throat, 
telling  people  things  to  his  own 
disadvantage.  He  called  himself 
a  hundred  fools,  as  he  walked 
down  towards  the  village,  and 
then  changed  his  mind,-  and  told 
himself  how  absurd  it  was  to  be 
afraid  of  that  French  ape  of  a 
fellow ;  but  the  fact  remained 
that  he  wished  they  could  have 
started  an  hour  ago.  This  place 
had  evidently  some  strange  influ- 
ence on  Pauline ;  some  girls  were 
such  romantic  idiots.  A  French- 
man always  married  for  money, 
Ben  believed;  and  he  did  not 
know  why  this  fellow  should  be 
an  exception,  though  of  course 
Pauline  might  make  the  most 
bigoted  Frenchman  forget  his 
national  customs.  But  if  the  vil- 
lain had  been  flirting  with  her 
and  meaning  nothing,  just  with 
the  concentrated  villiuiy  of  all  his 
ancestors — Ben  clenched  his  fists, 
walking  resolutely  away  from  the 
chfiteau  all  the  time,  and  quite 
forgot  that  he  was  a  clergyman. 

Pauline  was  still  standing  by 
the  library  window  when  Gerard 
came  into  the  room.  She  turned 
round  and  looked  at  him,  trem- 
bling, as  he  walked  up  to  her,  and 
in  another  instant  he  was  holding 
her  in  his  arms,  he  had  kissed 
her,  and  they  had  forgotten  every- 
thing in  the  world  but  each  other. 
It  was  one  of  those  minutes  in 


life  when  a  power  greater  than 
all  laws  must  have  its  way ;  but 
it  was  only  a  minute ;  such  hap- 
piness, bright  and  terrible  as  light- 
ning, is  gone  almost  as  soon  as  it 
comes.  Pauline  hardly  realised 
what  had  happened  before  she 
was  trying  to  escape,  but  Gerard 
would  not  let  her  go  so  easily. 

'My  dearest — you  know  how 
I  love  you— don't  send  me  away,* 
he  said  under  his  breath. 

'  Don't  say  it,'  sighed  poor  Paul- 
ine;  *  I  know — 1  know.' 

As  soon  as  she  could  think  at 
all,  she  thought  that  she  had  bet- 
ter tell  him  the  truth ;  not  blame, 
him,  not  be  angry  with  him,  but 
tell  him  how  well  she  knew  that 
this  was  wrong— that  they  must 
forget  each  other.  And  yet  how 
hard  it  was,  how  cruel,  that  such 
misery  must  be  \  She  could  not 
speak,  but  sobbed  once  or  twice, 
and  tried  to  turn  her  face  away 
from  him.  All  seemed  black 
darkness,  and  Gerard's  presence 
the  only  light ;  but  the  darkness 
must  belong  to  her. 

•Don't,  O  don't;  it  is  very 
wrong,'  she  murmured.  *  You 
must  not.    Please  go  away.' 

'  What  do  you  know  1  Tell  me 
what  you  know,'  Gerard  asked 
softly. 

'  She  told  me.  I  have  known 
it  all  this  time.  I  have  been 
dreadfully  silly;  and  you  must 
go  away,  and  we  must  never  see 
each  other  again.' 

*  Very  well,'  said  Gerard. 
'  Every  one  would  say  the  same, 
no  doubt.  Yes ;  there  is  nothing 
to  look  forward  to  but  horrible 
bondage.  But  you  love  me,  I 
know  you  do,  and  you  are  my 
only  love;  and  we  may  at  least 
have  five  minutes  of  happiness. 
There  is  plenty  of  misery  for  both 
of  us  in  the  future.  You  love 
me,  Pauline  r 

TiU  Gerard  talked  like  this  the 
poor  girl  may  have  had  some  tiny 
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ispark  of  hope,  some  faint  idea  that 
he  might  find  some  way  of  escap- 
ing from  this  hated  engagement 
of  his;  but  now  the  spark  went 
out  suddenly.  He  might  dread 
his  future,  but  it  never  occurred 
to  him  to  give  it  up  for  her.  She 
felt  a  little  wonder.  Surely  a 
man  could  not  be  forced  to  marry 
against  his  will.  But  she  did  not 
think  or  reason  about  it  then,  or 
define  in  her  mind  the  different 
kinds  of  honour ;  on]y  she  knew 
by  instinct  that  he  could  not  be 
allowed  to  make  violent  love  to 
her,  calmly  telling  her  at  the  same 
^ime  that  he  must  marry  another 
woman. 

'  You  have  no  right  to  ask  me ; 
let  me  go,'  she  said,  feeling  sud- 
denly proud  and  strong. 

*  I  know  you  do,'  said  Gerard. 
He  was  not  holding  her  any 

more,   but  standing  before  her, ' 
looking  down  into  her  face  with 
passionate  eyes  that  she  hardly 
dared  to  meet. 

*  You  are  very  cruel,'  she  said 
suddenly.  'I  don't  think  it  is 
manly  of  you.  What  have  I 
done  to  make  you  speak  like  this  f 
I  wish  you  had  not  followed  us. 
You  might  have  let  us  go  quietly 
away.  We  have  lost  all  our 
money,  and  shall  have  to  work.  I 
shall  have  to  work ;  and  you  need 
not  have  given  me  all  this  fresh 
pain ;  it  was  bad  enough  before.' 

'  My  dearest,  listen  to  me.' 

'!No,  you  are  not  to  call  me 
that;  it  is  wicked  of  you.  I 
mean  to  forget  you  directly.  I 
fihall.  Don't  talk  to  me  any 
more,  you  make  me  miserable. 
What  is  the  use  of  it  all  V 

'  If  you  are  miserable,  what  am 
I  r  said  G(5rard. 

He  was  a  little  puzzled  by  her 
indignation  and  sudden  coldness. 
There  was  almost  scorn  in  her 
blue  eyes,  and  he  could  not  un- 
derstand it  at  all.  In  his  mind, 
of  course,  love  and  marriage  x^re 


not  connected  as  they  were  in 
hers.  He  would  have  giTen 
worlds  to  marry  Pauline ;  but  as 
fate  and  family  duty  had  ar- 
ranged for  him  to  marry  Fran- 
9oise  de  Brye,  what  was  there  to 
be  said  1  Pauline  also,  no  doubty 
would  go  home  and  marry  some 
rich  Englishman,  to  whom  her 
want  of  '  dot '  would  not  signify. 
The  idea  cut  Gerard  like  a  knife, 
but  it  was  one  of  those  things 
that  happen  every  day  in  this 
hopeless  world. 

'  I  do  not  think  you  will  for- 
get me  so  soon,'  he  said.  '  I  shall 
remember  you  for  ever ;  and  for 
your  sake  I  might  even  wish  to 
have  been  an  Englishman.  You 
say  these  things,  my  Pauline,  but 
the  truth  is  that  we  adore  each 
other.'  And  he  caught  her  sud- 
denly in  his  arms  again.  '  It  is 
only  to  say  good-bye.' 

*  My  son  1' 

Pauline  snatched  herself  ^m 
Gerard,  and  stood  covered  with 
burning  blushes,  bending  over  the 
end  of  the  sofet  and  clutching  it 
with  both  hands,  while  he  turned 
almost  fiercely  to  meet  his  mo- 
ther. Madame  de  Maul^vrier 
stood  there,  in  her  old  plain  gown 
and  her  garden  hat,  her  &ce 
paler  than  usual.  She  did  not  look 
at  Pauline,  but  gazed  at  Gerard 
with  frowning,  mystified  eyes. 

*  Mon  Dieu  !  am  I  dreaming  f 
she  said,  after  an  awful  pause. 
'  Are  these  English  manners  ?  I 
was  looking  for  Mademoiselle 
Mowbray.  Madame  her  mother 
is  waiting  for  her.' 

Pauline  felt  dizzy.  She  did 
not  know  how  she  was  to  reach 
the  door;  but  in  some  way  or 
other  she  must  escape  from  these 
two.  She  began  to  walk  quickly 
down  the  room,  tremulous,  and 
looking  on  the  floor.  Ab  she 
came  near  Madame  de  Maule- 
vrier,  she  half  paused,  and  then 
hurried  on  again,  not  daring  to 
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look  up  into  her  face.  Neither 
of  them  Bpoke,  or  made  any  at- 
tempt to  stop  her.  The  nnhappy 
girl  tottered  out  of  the  room,  and 
then  quickening  her  pace,, flew 
up-stairs  like  a  hunted  creature. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  no  shame 
and  degradation  could  be  deeper 
than  this. 

'  Am  I  dreaming  1  Are  these 
English  manners?'  Madame  de 
Maul^vrier's  voice  was  ringing  in 
her  ears.  Pauline  thought  she 
would  never  cease  to  hear  it ;  that 
all  her  life  that  awful  moment 
would  be  as  present  as  it  was 
now. 

As  for  Gerard,  he  too  was  ter- 
ribly ashamed. .  JB.is  mother's 
exclamation  had  brought  him  sud- 
denly to  his  senses.  He  turned 
away  and  leaned  against  the  win- 
dow. The  Marquise  came  up  and 
stood  close  beside  him. 

^So  I  was  deceived  in  that 
girl,'  she  said,  after  a  silence. 
^  Has  this  been  going  on  all  the 
time,  Gerard  ?  1  took  her  for  an 
angel,  with  her  soft  looks.' 

*  She  is  an  angel.  The  whole 
thing  is  my  fault;  but  what  is 
the  use  of  talking !'  exclaimed 
Gerard.  *Thi8  marriage— I  al- 
ways fought  against  it  from  the 
first ;  and,  since  I  knew  Pauline, 
my  life  has  been  nothing  but 
misery.  It  is  only  this  instant, 
finding  her  sad,  I  told  her  I  loved 
her.  We  were  saying  good-bye 
for  ever.  It  was  my  doing ;  she 
would  hardly  hear  me  speak. 
You  might  have  spared  us;  we 
shall  never  see  each  other  again.' 

'  You  are  a  fool,'  said  the  Mar- 
quise angrily.  *  Spared  you,  in- 
deed !  You  are  mad,  my  son. 
You  have  been  behaving  aU  this 
time  like  an  unworthy,  dishonour- 
able man.  To  this  girl,  who  you 
say  you  love,  you  have  behaved 
even  worse  than  to — the  other. 
She  knew  nothing  of  your  en- 
gagement.     I  suppose  she  does 


not  know  of  it  even  nowj  and 
she  goes  away  expecting  you  to 
marry  her.  Is  that  the  fine  posi- 
tion we  are  in  V 

*■  She  knows  of  my  engagement,' 
said  Gerard. 

^  Then  she  is  beyond  my  under- 
standing, and  I  beg  that  I  may 
never  hear  her  name  again.  She 
is  English — that  is  the  only  ex- 
planation,  for  her  parents  are 
well-bred  people.  Poor  Madame 
Mowbray !  she  has  troubles 
enough,  I  must  say.  As  to  you, 
G^nmcl,  in  heaven's  name  let  us 
have  no  more  farewells.  You 
have  shocked  me  terribly,  and 
now  you  will  do  as  I  ask  you.' 

*  What  V  said  Gerard. 

He  looked  the  picture  of  despair 
as  he  stood  leaning  his  head 
against  the  window-muUion. 

*Go  to  your  room,  and  stay 
there  till  these  people  are  gone. 
They  will  not  be  surprised ;  they 
do  not  know  you  are,  here,  for  I 
imagine  that  mademoiselle  will 
not  talk  about  you  just  now.' 

'  You  neednot  be  afraid — '  began 
Gerard. 

'  My  son,  it  is  enough.  I  do 
not  mean  you  to  see  her  again ; 
you  are  mad,  and  I  shall  treat 
you  accordingly.  Go;  do  you 
hear  me?'  The  little  mother 
stood  there  and  gave  her  orders 
with  an  imperial  air ;  her  tall  son 
did  not  attempt  to  resist  or  dis- 
obey, but  without  another  word 
went  away  to  his  room. 

The  Marquise  was  right;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mowbray  thought  he 
was  still  at  Boiscarr^,  and  left  mes- 
sages for  him  with  her,  hardly 
noticing,  in  the  hurry  of  parting, 
with  aU.  their  own  troubles  on 
their  minds,  the  gravity  and  stiff- 
ness of  her  manner.  Ben  won- 
dered what  had  become  of  the 
long-legged  hero,  but  wisely  kept 
his  thoughts  to  himself;  he  looked 
at  Pauline,  keeping  close  to  her 
mother,  perfectly  silent,  with  a 
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reil  tied  over  her  face  in  eoine 
stiange  new  care  of  her  com- 
plexion,  and  guessed  that  some 
kind  of  scene  had  happened  in 
the  library.  Whatever  it  had 
been,  Ben  thought  he  need  not 
make  himself  miserable  about  it ; 
if  such  a  thing  was  possible,  it 
seemed  that  Pauline  might  have 
snubbed  the  Marquis. 

So  Gerard's  English  friends  left 
Maul^vrier  ;  and  he  was  not  there 
to  wish  them  good-bye;  and  his 
mother,  who  had  been  so  bright- 
ened and  amused  by  their  visit, 
stood  listening  to  the  rolling 
wheels  that  carried  them  away, 
and  said  to  herself,  with  hands 
devoutly  clasped  together, '  Thank 
Grod,  they  are  gone !' 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

CLEEVB  POINT. 

Onb  evening  in  August,  four 
young  people  were  sitting  together 
on  the  top  of  a  clitf,  where  the 
grass  grew  soft  and  fine,  where 
wild  thyme  clustered  among  small 
ledges  of  gray  rocks,  over  which 
the  sea-wind  blew.  The  afternoon 
had  been  misty  and  warm ;  now 
the  sky  was  covered  with  fleecy 
clouds,  through  which  a  red  glow 
of  light  was  flushing  slowly  up- 
wards, for  the  sun  was  near  set- 
ting, and  the  gray  day  meant  to 
end  in  a  glory  of  brilliant  colour. 
*That  broad  water  of  the  west,' 
on  which  the  misty  light  was  fall- 
ing, changed  gradually  from  brown 
and  silver  to  rose,  and  lay  rippling, 
'incarnadined,'  in  all  the  magic 
beauty,  usually  hidden  from  ordi- 
nary eyes,  for  which  poets  know 
and  love  it. 

Lower  down  the  cliff,  on  the 
landward  side,  some  great  Scotch 
firs  were  standing  silent,  for  even 
their  musical  murmuring  would 
have  broken  the  solemn  stillness 


of  that  evening.  But  the  western 
light  was  piercing  under  their 
dark  green  roof,  and  their  tali 
trunks  were  beginninsc  to  glow 
like  fiery  pillars  there  in  the  twi- 
light Up  the  steep  soft  path 
among  their  roots,  climbing  above 
the  old  gabled  house  that  laj 
under  their  shelter  in  a  dip  of  the 
downs,  out  on  the  green  sheep- 
walk  hare  of  trees,  to  the  top  of 
the  cliff,  where  it  broke  suddenly 
in  a  steep  descent  to  the  beach, 
Ealph  and  Philip  and  Kitty 
Mowbray  had  carried  their  sister 
Pauline  in  a  chair,  that  she  might 
breathe  th")  fresh  sea  air,  and  see 
the  sunset  from  their  watch-tower 
once  again. 

They  had  brought  rugs  and 
cushions,  and  she  was  comfortably 
settled,  with  her  face  to  the  west, 
and  with  a  ledge  of  rock  behind 
her.  The  three  sat  round  in  front 
of  her,  and  they  had  now  be^i 
there  nearly  an  hour,  talking  over 
all  kinds  of  old  recollections. 
Their  first  fairy  tales  had  been 
legends  of  the  west ;  in  their 
games  they  had  always  been 
Druids  or  King  Arthur's  knights, 
who,  by  some  curious  arrangement 
of  history,  were  defending  Cleeve 
Point  against  the  Saracens.  The 
enemy's  ships  had  to  be  watched 
for  by  some  bold  advanced  guard, 
and  signalled  to  the  fir- grove 
down  below,  from  which  various 
gallant  warriors,  with  swords  and 
lances,  would  dash  forward  to 
challenge  them,  and  stop  their 
way  up  the  Channel.  The  only 
sad  part  of  these  games,  which 
were  full  of  romance  and  imagina- 
tion, had  been  that  Ealph  always 
would  be  the  leading  character, 
whether  it  was  arch-Druid  or 
King  Arthur  or  Lancelot.  Philip 
had  no  chance  at  all,  though  he 
was  only  a  year  younger,  and 
quite  capable  of  standing  up  for 
himself. 

Pauline  lay  dreamily  back  on 
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her  cushions,  and  listened  and 
laughed,  and  watched  the  clouds 
as  they  melted  gradually  away  in 
that  rising  light  of  evening.  The 
three  faces  before  her  were  full  of 
earnestness.  They  were  a  strange 
mixture,  those  three,  of  romance 
and  common  sense,  with  an  end- 
less power  of  scorn,  which  was 
bestowed  on  all  show,  all  cant, 
•  all  pretension,  all  dulness,  all 
friyolity,  even  all  sentiment,  ex- 
cept what  belonged  to  themselves. 
They  were  shy,  odd  creatures ; 
full  of  observation,  silent  to  every- 
body but  each  other.  Philip  was 
the  pleasantest  of  them,  and  the 
most  inclined  to  like  his  fellow- 
creatures,  though  his  manner  and 
remarks  were  rough  and  arrogant 
enough.  Balph  was  dark,  quiet, 
scientiiic,  vain,  and  satirical,  with 
a  deep  contempt  for  all  human 
weaknesses;  his  sister  Kitty,  a 
plain,  clever  child  of  fifteen, 
adored  him,  and  did  her  best  to 
copy  all  his  faults.  She  in  her 
turn  was  copied,  though  in  a 
weaker  fashion,  by  Carry  at  thir- 
teen ;  but  Carry  was  softened  by 
the  dependence  of  her  youngest 
brother  George,  a  gentle,  delicate 
little  fellow,  who  had  more  of  his 
eldest  sister's  amiability. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
Pauline,  both  in  beauty  and  sweet- 
ness, was  the  flower  of  the  family. 
She  was  very  different  from  them 
all,  having  little  of  their  strength 
and  independence  of  character, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  she 
was  their  darling.  No  one  ever 
quarrelled  with  Pauline,  even  in 
childish  days ;  the  boys  could  not 
resist  her  soft  ways,  and  she  did 
everything  she  liked  with  them. 
WhUe  she  had  plenty  of  spirit 
and  courage  to  make  her  a  delight- 
ful playfellow,  and  was  never 
afraid  of  mischief,  she  was  always 
the  one  to  beg  off  punishment, 
and  help  her  brothers  out  of  the 
worst    scrapes.      Of    late   years 


Philip  had  hinted  that  she  was 
getting  rather  slow;  but  Balph 
and  Kitty  did  not  agree  with  hun, 
so  he  said  no  more  about  it. 

'Yes,  it's  an  extraordinary 
thing,'  said  Kitty,  finishing  off 
a  long  conversation  on  the  old 
games ;  '  these  younger  ones  are 
made  of  different  stuff  from  ub 
altogether.  Why,  we  were  never 
ourselves.  Fm  never  myself  now 
— at  least  very  seldom.' 

*  You  had  better  come  to  your- 
self, playtime's  over,'  remarked 
Ealph. 

*  Don't  talk '  about  it.  Polly, 
don't  you  agree  with  me?  Don't 
you  see  how  dififerent  those  chil- 
dren are )  They  are  nothing  but 
Carry  and  George  Mowbray,  two 
dull  little  creatures  as  ever  lived. 
When  I  was  their  age  I  was  some 
character  in  history,  or  a  stranger 
on  a  tour  through  England,  or  a 
French  girl  escaped  from  the 
Eevolution,  or  an  unknown 
Princess.     Weren't  you  V 

'  Not  exactly  to  amuse  myself, 
I  think,'  said  Pauline  dreamily. 
'  When  you  and  the  boys  made 
me  somebody,  I  suppose  I  was.' 

'  Yes,  my  dear.  It's  long  ago, 
so  you  may  forget ;  but  I  know 
you  were  generally  Guinevere, 
because  I  never  thought  you 
were  sad,  and  splendid,  and  des- 
perate enough.' 

Pauline  coloured  faintly,  and 
laughed. 

*  Look  at  the  sea,'  she  said. 
'Stop     your    nonsense.    Kit,' 

said  Philip.  '  It's  all  over,  so 
what's  the  good  of  talking  about 
it?  Let's  talk  about  something 
else.  Tell  us  about  France,  Polly, 
if  you're  bright  enough.  We  have 
waited  patiently,  I'm  sure.' 

*  We've  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  France  was  not  so  jolly  after 
all;  but  perhaps  that's  oiUy  be- 
cause of  your  illness,'  added 
Kitty.  'Father  enjoyed  it,  and 
was  awfully  sorry  to  come  home. 
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Mother,  on  the  contrary,  was 
glad,  and  didn't  enjoy  it  at  all ; 
but  I  think  you  were  a  trouble  to 
her,  Polly:  she  saw  you  were 
getting  ill.  I'm  not  sure  that  a 
nervous  fever  is  such  a  bad  sort 
of  illness,'  she  went  on,  with  a 
deliberative  air.  '  I  don't  suppose 
the  pain  is  very  serious,  and  it 
must  be  a  pleasure  to  recover 
one's  spirits  gradually,  as  one  gets 
a  little  better.  I  suppose  the 
bank  was  the  cause  of  it ;  it  must 
have  been  a  horrid  shock  to  you, 
and  if  you  had  died  the  directors 
ought  to  have  been  hanged,  in 
my  opinion.  Did  you  think  about 
the  bank  all  the  time  while  jou 
were  ill  V 

*'  I  did  not  think  of  it  at  all,' 
Pauline  answered.  'Do  look  at 
the  clouds.' 

But  it  was  only  Balph  who 
turned  his  head  for  a  moment; 
the  others  were  intent  on  her. 

'  Tell  us  the  truth,  Polly,'  said 
Philip  ;  *  which  do  you  like  best, 
Frenchmen  or  Englishmeni' 

'  At  present,  dear  Phil,  I  hate 
them  both,'  said  his  sister. 

'  That's  a  sell  for  Ben  Dunstan. 
He  said  he  felt  sure  you  had  sense 
enough  to  like  Englishmen.  I 
say,  Polly,  was  he  very  devoted 
on  the  journey  home?  He  was 
here  every  day,  you  know,  inquir- 
ing after  you.' 

'  Pity  he  should  waste  his  time,' 
growled  Ealph. 

*  I  don't  see  that  it  need  be 
waste  of  time.  I  like  old  Dun- 
stan \  he's  a  friend  of  mine.  The 
most  ornamental  people  are  not 
always  the  best,  you  know, 
Polly.' 

'  You  had  better  tell  that  com- 
forting piece  of  news  to  Mr. 
Dunstan  himself,'  she  answered 
carelessly. 

*  That's  one  for  you  and  your 
Dunstan,'  said  Ralph  to  his  bro- 
ther. 

*  Well,  but  about  France,'  said 


Philip.  'Go  on ;  begin  at  the 
beginning  if  you  like,  for  Pm  all 
in  a  muddle  about  it.' 

Pauline  did  not  speak  at  once. 
8he  felt  too  weak  and  indifferent 
to  be  annoyed  by  Philip's  teasing 
questions;  and  she  lay  against 
her  cushion,  gazing  out  past  those 
three  dark  heads  into  '  the  golden 
remote  wild  west,'  her  mind  busy, 
as  far  as  it  could  be,  with  wonder  « 
at  the  change  in  herself,  the  ad- 
vance into  age  and  experience, 
which  had  made  a  wider  and 
deeper  gulf  between  her  and  her 
dear  old  companions  than  could 
ever  divide  them  from  '  those 
younger  ones.'  She  was  so 
strangely  independent  of  them 
now.  Nothing  they  could  do  or 
say  made  any  difference  to  her. 
What  did  it  matter  if  the  hoys 
were  pleased  or  discontented,  if 
Kitty  was  good  or  unmanageahlel 
They  and  their  humours  were  no 
longer  her  world,  but  only  acci- 
dents of  every  day.  Even  till  she 
went  to  France  she  and  they  had 
had  no  secrets  from  each  other ; 
but  now  she  knew  something  that 
they  did  not  know,  and  that  she 
only  hoped  they  might  never 
learn  so  sadly. '  Those  three  chil- 
dren, thinking  themselves  so  clever 
and  worldly-wise,  with  their  per- 
fect confidence  in  themselves  and 
in  each  other — how  childish,  how 
ignorant  they  were !  Pauline 
looked  at  them  now  from  another 
region.  They  could  hardly  be  un- 
conscious of  this;  but  they  put 
down  the  change  to  her  illness, 
which  no  doubt  accounted  for  the 
outward  signs  of  it.  She  had 
fancied  once  or  twice  that  Balph 
suspected  something,  though  he 
only  showed  it  by  snubbing  Kitty 
and  Philip. when  they  chattered 
too  inconsiderately ;  but  Balph 
was  too  dignified  to  show  any 
curiosity  :  and  after  all  there  was 
enough  of  trouble,  outward  and 
visible,  to  account  for  the  quiet 
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sadness  of  Pauline's  reooyeiy. 
And  she  loved  these  young  crea- 
tures with  all  her  heart,  more 
even  than  in  the  old  bright  days. 
Their  strength  and  honesty,  their 
affection  and  tenderness  for  her, 
made  a  clear  sweet  atmosphere  to 
rest  and  grow  strong  in.  If  only 
they  would  not  ask  questions ! 

'I  don't  want  to  talk  about 
France,'  she  said  at  last  very 
gently ;  *  the  thought  of  it  stifles 
me  somehow,  it  makes  my  head 
feel  dizzy.  I  would  rather  hear 
about  your  plans,  if  you  don't 
mind.  Speak,  Balph;  tell  me 
about  them.' 

'  With  the  greatest  pleasure,' 
said  Ealph,  his  face  brightening. 
'  The  facts  are  saddish ;  but  it  sSl 
depends  on  how  you  take  them. 
We  have  agreed  that  it  is  a  grand 
thing  to  work  for  one's  living. 
When  my  own  hand  keeps  my 
head,'  shaking  his  fist  in  the  air, 
*  I  shall  feel  equal  to  a  king. 
What's  more  degrading  than  to 
be  an  idle  fellow  at  school,  cram- 
ming for  useless  exams.  1  whUe  a 
clerk  in  an  office  is  a  man,  and  a 
free  man  too,  though  he's  only  an 
infant  of  seventeen,  like  Philip 
Mowbray.  Besides,  he  gets  pay 
and  feeds  himself.  Pay  is  the 
grand  object  in  this  world.  Do 
nothing  without  being  paid.  If 
I  were  you,  I'd  make  Aunt  Lucia 
pay  me  for  watering  her  flowers.' 

'  Ealph  talks  as  if  he  was  the 
most  mercenary  wretch  in  the 
world,'  said  Kitty.  '  One  of  these 
days  he'll  break  our  vow;  I  know 
he  will.' 

*  What  vow  ]'  said  Pauline. 

*  Have  you  forgotten  it?  Don't 
you  remember  how  we  all  six 
swore  last  summer  never  to  marry 
for  money,  and  that  the  one  who 
did  should  be  cut  by  the  other 
fiver 

'Ah,  last  year;  but  then  we 
were  drones,'  said  Ealph.  '  It's  a 
different  thing  now.    I  believe 


we  said  we  would  never  marry 
any  one  richer  than  ourselves.  We 
had  better  cancel  that  vow,  or 
make  it  over  again  with  condi- 
tions.' 

'  0  Ealph,  that  would  be  weak !' 
cried  Kitty.  '  If  that's  your  grand 
independence — ' 

'  Shut  up ;  I'm  talking  to  Polly. 
Well,  you  know  my  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  pay.' 

'  I  don't  want  your  ideas,'  said 
Pauline.  'I  want  the  facts,  do 
you  see !  I  want  to  know  what 
is  really  going  to  happen  to  us 
all.  I  am  quite  strong  enough 
now  to  bear  anything;  but  mo- 
ther always  changes  the  subject.' 

*  You  are  a  soft  creature ;  we're 
all  tender  about  you,'  said  Kitty 
affectionately. 

Ealph  silenced  her  and  went 
on.  Though  he  was  generally 
silent,  he  could  talk  very  well 
when  he  chose,  and*  was  fond  of 
explaining  things.  When  he* 
looked  up  seriously  and  opened 
his  mouth  to  speak,  the  others 
listened  with  deference;  for  Ealph 
was  their  leader  still,  though  he 
had  ceased  to  be  King  Arthur  or 
Lancelot,  and  though  the  idea  of 
their  fellowship  was  quite  repub- 
lican. 

The  facts  were  '  saddish,'  as  he 
said.  Pauline  fonnd  that  she 
knew  them  all  pretty  well  already. 
Dear  old  Cleeve  Lodge  was  to  be 
given  up  at  Michaelmas,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mowbray  were  to  move 
to  a  little  house  near  London, 
where  he  meant  to  employ  him- 
self in  writing  for  papers  and 
magazines.  It  was  not  unlikely 
that  he  would  succeed,  if  he  had 
perseverance  enough,  for  he  knew 
a  good  many  editors  and  literary 
people.  The  great  French  book 
was  already  begun ;  for  Greorge 
Mowbray  was  quite  able  to  detach 
his  mind  from  the  many  troubles 
which  were  weighing  so  heavily 
on  his  wife ;  and  he  had  already 
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fiketched  out  two  novels,  each  of 
which  could  be  finished  ofif  in  a 
few  mouths,  and  was  certain  to 
bring  in  three  or  four  hundred 
pounds  at  least.  Oulj  two  thiugs 
really  troubled  him :  that  his 
boys  must  leave  school,  give  up 
college,  and  take  clerkships  in  a 
London  merchant's  office,  where 
the  principal  was  a  friend  of  his 
brother  John  ;  and  that  Aunt 
Lucia  had  immediately  insisted 
on  taking  Paulino  to  live  with 
her.  If  it  had  not  been  for  his 
wife's  earnest  persuasions,  he 
would  have  refused  this  last  offer; 
and  now  Pauline  herself  was  be- 
ginning to  wish  that  it  had  not 
been  accepted;  but  when  the 
thing  was  decided,  for  Aunt  Lucia 
was  impatient,  she  had  been  too 
weak  to  care  at  all  what  became 
of  her. 

As  might  be  expected,  Mrs. 
Mowbray  was  the  person  who 
suffered  most  from  these  changes, 
though  she  bore  them  bravely, 
and  saw  the  wisdom  or  even  ne- 
cessity of  them  all.  She  was 
losing  80  much,  poor  woman — her 
pretty  home,  her  good  servants, 
her  dear  eldest  child;  and  she 
knew  very  well  that  George  and 
the  children  would  not  under- 
stand that  life  in  the  little  new 
house  could  not  be  so  free,  or 
easy,  or  conifortable  as  at  Cleeve. 
They  would  depend  on  her  for 
everything,  as  they  had  always 
done,  and  would  expect  all  sorts 
of  things  that  she  would  have 
no  means  of  getting.  There  were 
lines  in  Mrs.  Mowbray's  face,  and 
her  hair  was  beginning  to  turn 
gray.  All  these  things  weighed 
upon  her  as  she  nursed  Pauline 
through  the  illness  that  seized  her 
directly  they  were  at  home.  She 
did  not  think  kindly  of  M.  de 
Mauldvrier ;  for  though  she  knew 
nothing  of  that  last  scene,  she 
had  an  uneasy  knowledge  that  he 
had  troubled  Pauline  a  good  deal ; 


and  as  she  watched  the  &ded 
looks  of  her  beautiful  child,  Jt" 
purple  stains  under  her  eyea,  iks 
heavy  lids,  the  transparent  skin, 
the  thin  tired-looking  hands,  the 
slow  weary  indifference  with 
which  she  seemed  to  be  retum- 
iug  from  the  weakness  of  the 
fever,  she  felt  it  would  be 
both  mad  and  wrong  to  refuse  her 
to  Aunt  Lucia,  who  had  the 
power  and  the  will  to  do  every- 
thing for  her. 

*•  If  it  had  not  been  for  all  this 
we  would  never  have  done  it,' 
she  said  to  her  husband.  '  But 
we  must  think  of  the  child,  not  of 
ourselves.' 

*  You  may  be  wise,  but  I  be- 
lieve you  are  wrong,'  he  answered. 
*  However,  I  don't  oppose.  You 
and  Aunt  Lucia  together  are  too 
much  for  me.  But  she  will  be 
bored  to  death.  She  will  want 
to  come  and  help  me  with  my 
books,  and  I  shall  never  get  on 
without  her.' 

'  You  must  both  make  up  your 
minds ;  it  is  your  share  of  the 
trouble,'  Mrs.  Mowbray  said 
sadly.  '  I  know  this ;  it  is  the 
child's  only  chance  of  getting 
well.' 

'  When  she  is  well,  well  have 
her  back  again,'  said  George  more 
cheerfully. 

Balph  talked  to  his  sister  at 
some  length  about  the  prospects 
of  the  family.  He  was  not  quite 
sure  that  she  heard  all  he  said, 
for  she  never  looked  at  him,  ex- 
cept once  or  twice  when  the 
others  roused  her  by  clapping 
their  hands  in  approval  of  some 
of  his  remarks.  The  wonderful 
glory  of  the  sky,  which  had  now 
spread  itself  over  all  this  side  of 
the  world,  was  some  excuse  for 
her  wandering  eyes  and  thoughts ; 
and  Ealph,  though  he  admired 
lus  own  eloquence  much  more, 
was  not  inclined  to  be  hard  on 
Pauline  just  now. 
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^^  ,        Presently  two  more  figures  ap- 

j  ^«        preached  from  the  house,  coming 

slowly  up  from  the  fir-wood  into 

the  great  light  on  the  cliff's  hrow. 

*  Father  and  Ben  Dunstan,*  an- 
nounced Philip ;  and  Ralph  im- 
mediately stopped  his  discourse, 
getting  up  and  sauntering  away 
from  the  group,  a  lanky  hlacK 
figure  against  the  sky. 

*  How  are  you,  my  Polly  V  said 
Mr.  Mowbray. 

*  Better,  papa,  thank  you,  and 
yery  happy,'  she  answered,  smil- 
ing; and  she  stretched  out  her 
hand  to  Mr.  Dunstan,  smiling  at 
him  too. 

Ben  looked  as  solemn  as  a 
judge,  for  to  him  this  was  a  great 
moment.  He  had  not  seen  her 
since  the  day  they  brought  her 
home,  perhaps  six  weeks  ago, 
when  she  fainted  several  times  on 
the  journey,  and  talked  nonsense 
in  the  train,  when  her  f&ther  and 
mother,  half  distracted  with  trou- 
ble already,  were  so  oyerwhelmed 
that  he  had  to  take  the  whole 
management  of  things  on  himself. 

Mrs.  Mowbray  had  perceived 
then  what  a  nurse  he  was,  and 
several  times  since  had  tried  to 
thank  him ;  but  Ben  regarded 
thanks  as  a  refined  kind  of  insult, 
and  on  these  occasions  always 
walked  away  at  once. 

Mr.  Mowbray  had  talked  so 
cheerfolly  of  Pauline's  recovery 
that  Ben  came  up  the  hill  expect- 
ing to  find  her  quite  herself,  and 
had  hard  work  to  hide  the  shock 
it  gave  him  to  see  her  wasted 
looks.  He  sat  down  on  a  stone, 
not  speaking  to  anybody,  and  be- 
gan pulling  up  bits  of  wHd  thyme ; 
but,  after  a  moment,  Pauline 
turned  her  face  to  him  again. 

'Tell  me  a  little  about  Aunt 
Lucia,'  she  said. 

'  She  is  as  young  and  beautiful 
as  ever,'  said  Ben  gravely.  'I 
mean  it,  Kitty;  you  needn't 
mock.' 
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'  Well  done !  I  am  glad  to  hear 
you  stand  up  for  her,'  said  Mr. 
Mowbray.  '  Ouq  supposes  French- 
women to  be  so  graceful,  and  pi- 
quante,  and  so  on.  I  admire  them 
very  much,  but  I  did  not  see 
one  who  equalled  Aunt  Lucia; 
did  you,  Polly  V 

*  Kot  Madame  de  Coigny,  papa, 
or  Madame  de  Loches  1'  said  Paul- 
ine softly. 

*  Well,  they  were  much  younger, 
but  most  certainly  they  had  not 
Aunt  Lucia's  refinement.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Dunstan  rather 
eagerly,  'that  refinement  is  her 
charm.  It  is  something  so  per- 
fect, you  'feel  you  can  trust  it 
through  and  through.  She's  made 
of  that  pure  white  silver,  not  strong 
enough  to  make  things  of^  but 
unalloyed  and  beautiful.' 

*  Aunt  Lucia  would  be  conceit- 
ed, if  she  heard  you !'  exclaimed 
Kitty,  staring  in  amazement. 
*Why,  you  are  quite  romantic 
about  her,  I  declare !' 

*  Such  a  sky  as  this  might  in- 
spire one,  mightn't  it  V  said  Ben, 
looking  up  and  around ;  '  though 
not,  it  seems,  with  anything  bet- 
ter than  humbug  and  flattery.' 

*  Don't  spoil  your  pretty  speech- 
es,' said  Pauline  very  low. 

Ben  looked  at  her  emd  fell  into 
silence.  He  was  angry  and  un- 
happy, grieved  to  his  heart  at  the 
sight  of  her,  ashamed  of  having 
drawn  down  her  gentle  reproof  on 
his  cynicism.  Yet  there  was  a 
sweet  haunting  happiness  at  the 
root  of  things.  She  was  better, 
she  was  pleased  to  see  him,  she 
noticed  what  he  said,  even  if  she 
did  not  like  it,  and  a  golden  fu- 
ture was  very  near  in  which  she 
would  be  living  at  Croome,  and 
he  might  see  her  every  day.  There 
he  sat,  frowning,  and  with  his 
strong  fingers  rooting  up  the  wild 
thyme  diligently. 

'Who  were  those  two  people 
you  mentioned  just  now?   said 
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Philip  to  his  father.  ^Madame 
Somebody — who  was  she  9  I  wish 
you  would  tell  us  something  about 
them.  The  fact  is,  you  know, 
we've  heard  nothing  about  Fiance 
at  all.' 

'Haven't  youl  then  it  is  time 
you  did,'  ftiid  Mr.  Mowbray.  '  I'll 
spin  you  a  yam  now,  and  Polly 
can  correct  my  mistakes.' 

Ealph  came  back  and  fell  into 
his  place  in  the  circle.  The  yam 
began  and  went  on  prosperously ; 
but,  after  about  ten  minutes  of 
Tourlyon  with  Maul^vrier  in  the 
near  distance,  Ben  Dunstan's 
watchful  eyes  saw  that  Pauline, 
who  had  flushed  a  little  at  iirst, 
was  growing  paler  and  paler.  Bhe 
perhaps  felt  that  he  was  watching 
her,  for  presently  she  looked  to- 
wards him  and  moved  her  Hps, 
which  were  very  white.  Her  sister 
and  brother  saw  nothing,  absorbed 
in  their  father's  well-told  story. 
Ben  got  up  quietly  and  came  close 
to  her;  she  looked  straight  up 
into  his  face,  with  eyes  Ml  of  a 
strange  agony,  and  whispered, 

^  I  am  so  cold.  I  think  I  ought 
to  go  in.' 

'Ealph,  come  here,'  said  Ben 
Dunstan.  *Your  sister  is  going 
back  to  the  house.  You  and  I  can 
carry  her.' 

Of  course  the  interest  in  Mr. 
Mowbray's  story  gave  place  at 
once  to  eager  alann;  iJiey  had 
tired  her,  she  had  caught  cold; 
but  Pauline  shook  her  head  and 
smiled  at  them. 

'Don't  come,'  she  said.  *Gfo 
on  telling  them,  papa.  Mr.  Dun- 
stan and  Balph  will  take  care  of 
me.' 

They  helped  her  into  her  chair 
and  carried  her  down  the  face  of 
the  hill,  where  the  glory  was  be- 
ginning to  fade  now,  through  the 
twilight  of  the  pines,  down  to  the 
old  home  and  to  her  mother.  The 
hand  she  gave  3en,  when  she 
wished  him  good-night,  was  as 


cold  as  ice ;  but  she  gave  him  a 
smile  too,  and  the  poor  fellow 
went  back  to  Croome  more  hope- 
lessly in  love  than  ever. 


CHAPTEE  XX. 

THE  SQUARE  HAIT. 

Miss  Lucia  Mowbray,  in  spite 
of  her  talk  about  hating  foreign- 
ers and  their  customs,  was,  in  her 
light  unpractical  way,  as  eager  a 
matchmaker  as  any  Erench- 
woman.  She  had  never  done 
much  business  of  this  kind,  it  is 
tme,  but  it  was  a  form  of  activity 
which  had  always  attracted  her ; 
for  she  flattered  herself  that  she 
saw  very  far  into  people's  cha- 
racters, and  knew  their  suitable- 
ness to  each  other  a  great  deal 
better  than  they  did  themselves. 
There  was  not  generally  much 
prudence  in  her  pet  ideas,  bat 
now  and  then  she  hit  on  some- 
thing which  struck  her  as  both 
spiritually  and  worldly  wise ;  and 
then,  when  she  had  no  mi^vings 
to  torment  her,  she  stuck  to  it^ 
and  worked  at  it  heroically.  Of 
this  kind  was  her  favourite  scheme 
at  present — a  match  between 
Ben  Dunstan  and  Pauline  Mow- 
bray. 

Her  great  liking  for  Ben  seemed 
in  most  ways  unaccountable,  but 
Miss  Mowbray's  fancies  wete 
generally  that :  one  can  only  sup- 
pose that  she  liked  him  because 
he  was  such  an  entire  contrast  to 
hersell  Perhaps,  too,  knowing 
herself  to  be  weak  and  flighty, 
she  enjoyed  the  feeling  of  reh- 
ance  on  any  one  so  solid.  There 
may  also  have  been  something 
in  the  relationship,  and  in  Ben's 
being  the  only  representativB  of 
her  mother's  £unily,  the  old  peo- 
ple at  Croome:  anyhow,  she 
seemed  to  cling  to  Ben  more  and 
more  as  the  months  went  on,  and 
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he  showed  more  and  more  rest- 
lessness. 

He  had  really  been  very  trou- 
blesome that  summer.     He  was 
always  abusing    Groome  and  its 
poor  stupid  people,  always  talk- 
ing about  'a  shameful  waste  of 
strength-;'     corresponding    with 
tiresome  old  parishioners  at  Fo- 
rest Moor,  who  wanted  him  back 
again ;  refusing  to  care  for  novel- 
reading,  or  tennis,  or  flowers,  or 
animals,  or  any  of  the  decent  oc- 
cupations of  a  country  parson. 
Science    and    manufactures,  and 
political    economy    and   smoke; 
shaking    hands    with    groups  of 
grimy  colliers    on  the  pit-bank; 
going  down  to  take  his  share  of 
their  life  in  black  stifling  regions 
underground  —  those  were     the 
dreams  with  which  he  entertained 
himself — and    Miss     Mowbray, 
when  she  would  listen  to  him. 
He  was  indeed  the  square  man  in 
the  round  hole ;  he  had  no  room 
for  his  angles;  the  soft  round- 
nesses of  nature  and  life  at  Croome 
were    to  him    horrible   provoca- 
tions ;  the  civil  tones  and  ways  of 
the  people  irritated  him ;  nothing 
kept  him  there  except  a  liking  for 
his  old  cousin,  as  strong  as  hers 
for    him,    but    very  seldom  ex- 
pressed as  the  young  Mowbrays 
heard  it  that    evening  on    the 
cliff. 

Miss  Mowbray  had  been  in 
real  fear  of  losing  him  several 
times  that  summer,  but  lately  she 
had  been  easier  in  her  mind ;  she 
had  found  the  secret  of  keeping 
his  heart  in  the  south  by  a 
stronger  attraction  than  her  own. 
Sending  him  off  to  France,  to 
carry  the  bad  news  to  the  Mow- 
brays, had  been  a  fine  stroke  of 
polunr :  their  trouble,  the  jour- 
ney home  with  them,  Pauline's 
illness,  the  hundred  things  that 
could  be  done  to  help  them, 
seemed  to  have  roused  to  life  all 
the   most   civilised   feelings   in 


Ben's  nature.    In  the  latter  part 
of  that  summer  he  gave  up  tolk- 
ing  about  Forest  Moor,  and  Miss 
Mowbray  flattered  herself  that  she 
had  chained  him  effectually  to 
Croome  by  having  Pauline  to  live 
with  her.     There  was  no  hurry 
about      anything    further,     she 
thought:   the  girl  was  not  yet 
really  strong,  and  had  the  vari- 
ableness of  spirits,  though   she 
tried  to  hide  it  from  her  aunt, 
which  naturally  followed  on  such 
an  illness.     Besides,  poor  child, 
her  father's  losses,  the  breaking 
up  of  her  home,  were  hard  things 
to  get  over.     When  she  was  quite 
herself    again,    in    beauty    and 
brightness,  it    would    be    time 
enough  for  Aunt  Lucia's  delight- 
ful plan  of  removing  her  to  the 
rectory :  in  the  mean  while  her 
pale  looks  kept  up  Ben's  interest 
and  anxiety,  the  very  best  state 
of  nund  for  him. 

Miss  Mowbray  had  a  long 
large  garden  at  Croome  Court, 
closed  in  with  old  red  walls 
covered  with  ripening  fruit,  en- 
tered by  an  archway  that  was 
now  a  glowing  mass  of  crimson 
Virginia  creeper.  From  this  gate 
a  broad  walk  ran  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  garden :  there  were 
espaliered  fruit-trees  two  or  three 
y£urds  from,  each  side  of  the  walk, 
and  in  front  of  them  lower  espa- 
liers of  clematis  or  honeysuckle 
or  climbing  rose&  There  were 
plenty  of  late  roses  out  now  in 
September,  to  mix  with  the 
crowds  of  sweet  bijght  flowers 
tJiat  grew  in  the  long  borders  next 
the  walk.  In  the  middle  of  the 
garden  the  walk  divided  itself  for 
a  few  yards,  and  there  was  a  pool 
and  a  fountain  always  playing, 
with  a  bench  near  it  on  a  patch 
of  grass,  under  the  shade  of  an 
old  rugged  mulbeny-tree.  Here 
in  the  garden  Miss  Mowbray 
spent  a  great  deal  of  her  time, 
especially  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
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when  the  flowers  were  drawing 
near  the  end  of  their  lovely  lives, 
and  seemed  more  sweet  and  bril- 
liant than  ever  with  a  touch  of 
antumn  in  the  air. 

She  went  about  with  a  large 
pair  of  scissors,  snipping  off  dead 
leaves  and  blossoms,  or  filling  her 
basket  with  flowers  for  the  house ; 
sometimes  she  would  seize  a  spud 
and  make  an  attack  on  a  small 
weed  or  two  which  had  escaped 
the  gardener's  eyes.  But  she  was 
not  fond  of  weeding,  as  some 
people  are ;  in  spite  of  her  pas- 
sion for  flowers  she  had  no  satiS' 
faction  in  destroying  their  poorer 
neighbours.  She  was  not  sure 
that  a  dandelion  or  a  thistle  did 
not  enjoy  its  life  as  much  as  a 
rose. 

She  and  Ben  Dunstan  had  had 
many  talks,  strolling  up  and  down 
that  long  broad  walk  together. 
He  came  and  found  her  there 
one  morning  in  September,  having 
had  a  message  that  she  wished  to 
see  him.  Pauline,  who  was  now 
living  at  Croome,  saw  the  two 
figures  from  her  window  as  they 
paced  backwards  and  forwards  in 
the  garden. 

'  I  wanted  to  tell  you,'  said  Miss 
Mowbray  to  her  cousin,  *  that  I 
have  finally  made  up  my  mind.' 

*  What  about  V  said  Ben. 

*  About  the  future.' 

'It's  more  than  most  people 
have,'  muttered  Ben;  on  which 
MiBs  Mowbray  lifted  her  eyes  in 
astonishment. 

*  What  do  you  mean,  my 
friend  f 

*The  future.  What  do  you 
meani' 

*  I  mean  the  future  of  Croome 
Court,  and  all  my  belongings, 
after  I  am  dead.' 

'  0, 1  see !  That  is  not  such  a 
puzzling  future.  Well,  I  am  glad 
you  have  made  up  your  mind.' 

'  Kot  so  puzzling,  is  it  ?  Then 
tell  me  what  I  am  going  to  do. 


I  must  warn  you,  though,  that 
however  disagreeable  yoa  may 
make  yourself^  I  shall  not  change 
my  mind.  I  have  thought  about 
it  a  great  deal  lately — for  I  really 
am  growing  old,  though  I  can't 
manage  to  feel  so — and  I  have 
seriously  considered  what  my  duty 
is,  and  I'm  going  to  do  it.' 

'Ton  can't  speak  fGuirer  than 
that  1'  said  Ben,  with  a  north- 
country  twang  and  an  odd  smile. 

'  Understand  that  I  am  not 
asking  your  advice  or  your  opi- 
nion. Mr.  Johnson  is  coming 
this  afternoon  to  make  my  will, 
and  neither  he  nor  I  mean  to  be 
biassed  by  anybody.  You  will 
please  to  keep  your  distance,  and 
I  shall  send  Pauline  out  of  the 
way  too.  I  think,  at  the  same 
time,  that  you  had  better  know 
what  I  am  doing:  not  Pauline; 
there  is  no  occasion  to  tell  her. 
Kow  you  see  I  am  perfectly  reso- 
lute, so  you  may  guess,  if  yon 
like,  what  I  have  determined 
upon.' 

'  I  shall  guess  what  seems  right 
to  me.' 

'Very  well — as  you  please; 
you  will  probably  guess  wrong. 
You  and  I  never  agree  in  any- 
thing.' 

Ben  was  silent  for  a  minute : 
at  last  he  said,  *  I  told  you  long 
ago  that  I  thought  it  would  he 
unfair  to  leave  it  all  to  one  girL' 

'You  did,  sir;  but  I  suppose 
you  don't  think  so  now  f 

'Yes,  I  do ;  why  should  I  have 
changed  ?  I  have  not  changed  in 
anything.  I  feel  just  the  same 
as  I  did  then.' 

*Only  more  so.  Very  well; 
don't  alarm  yourself.  I  shall  not 
leave  it  all  to  one  girl.' 

'  Either  divide  it  amongst  them, 
or  leave  everything  to  her  &ther. 
He  wants  it,  poor  fellow,  and  you 
ought  to  consider  that — think  of 
the  boys.' 

'What  is  the  use  ofallthisr 
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asked  Miss  Mowbray  calmly.  '  I 
told  yoa  I  had  made  up  my  mind, 
and  did  not  wish  for  any  advice. 
Keep  your  place,  if  you  please. 
I  know  George's  wants  as  well  as 
you  do,  and  I  perceive  that  other 
people  feel  for  him  and  lus  boys. 
Pray  can  you  tell  me  how  it 
happens  that  PhiUp  is  staying  at 
school  after  all  V 

'  I  could  tell  you,  but  it  is  a 
secret,  and  therefore  I  shaU  not,' 
Ben  replied,  while,  for  once  in  his 
life,  he  coloured  crimson  and 
looked  away  from  her  laughing 
eyes. 

^  No,  don't ;  secrets  ought  to  be 
kept^' said  Miss  Mowbray.  'Well, 
do  you  think  George  knows  how 
to  spend  money )  Wouldn't  it  all 
go  into  the  publishers'  pockets, 
instead  of  doing  his  children  any 
good?' 

'  His  wife  would  take  care  of 
that.' 

'  I  shall  not  trouble  her  with 
that  care.  As  you  won't  help  me 
by  guessing,  I  must  tell  you.  I 
mean  to  leave  George  five  thou- 
sand pounds,  for  I  like  him,  though 
he  is  a  goose ;  and  three  thousand 
to  Pauline,  as  she  can't  live  with 
me  for  ever.  The  rest,  the  house 
and  all,  I  shall  leave — ' 

'Three  thousand  won't  make 
much  of  an  income  for  her,' 
grumbled  Ben. 

'  She  can  dress  on  it  I  don't 
suppose  she  need  do  anything 
more;  at  least,  that  depends  on 
you.  Everything  else  I  leave  to 
you,  though  your  rude  interrup- 
tions don't  deserve  it.  Ah  yes,  I 
knew  you  would  be  furious,  but 
I  tell  you  I  am  doing  my  duty.' 

After  this  there  was  a  silence 
of  some  minutes,  till  Ben  said 
very  abruptly,  *  I  don't  follow  you. 
I  don't .  know  what  you  mean 
about  your  duty.' 

'  No,  I  did  not  learn  it  from 
you.  But  now  let  us  be  reason- 
able ;  X  am  tired  of  all  this  spar- 


ring. The  fact  is,  I  respect  my 
ancestors,  and  I  should  like  the 
place  to  go  back  to  the  old  name. 
I  have  not  forgotten  your  ill- 
conditioned  speeches  one  day  in 
the  summer — ^about  selling  it  and 
going  away.  I  think  it  possible 
you  may  not  be  as  bad  as  your 
word ;  still,  your  bad  intentions 
don't  alter  my  feeling  about  it ; 
and  I  think  when  you  are  a  little 
older  you  may  be  a  little  wiser. 
At  any  rate,  the  responsibility 
will  be  yours,  not  mine.  My 
plan  for  you  is  to  have  Groome, 
and  live  here,  and  to  marry  my 
dear  child  Pauline.  Then  I  shall 
have  done  my  best  for  you  both ; 
do  you  understand  f 

'  And  if  she  won't  have  me  V 
said  Ben,  with  a  grim  smile.  '  Do 
you  think  it  likely,  after  all  those 
splendid  Frenchmen — * 

'  Pauline  is  not  quite  a  fool,  I 
hope,'  said  Miss  Mowbray  sharply. 
*Very  well;  if  she  won't  have 
you  she  must  make  the  best  of 
her  three  thousand  pounds,  and, 
unless  she  marries  somebody  else, 
I  shall  keep  her  as  long  as  I  live. 
But  I  think  you  had  better  lose 
no  time,  for  you  can  quite  well 
afford  to  marry  as  you  are.' 

'  Yes,  if  I  am  to  marry  at  all, 
I  certainly  shall  not  wait  for 
Groome,'  said  Ben.  '  I  hope  I 
may  not  have  it  for  a  hundred 
years.  There's  no  hurry,  how- 
ever. She  is  getting  stronger 
and  brighter  every  day,  and  she 
had  better  not  be  bothered  just  at 
present.  Gnly  I  beg  you  won't 
tell  her  of  these  kind  intentioxis 
of  yours,  fox  I  prefer  standing  on 
my  own  merits.' 

'  Do  you  think  she  would 
marry  you  for  the  prospect  of 
Groome)  You  are  either  very 
modest  or  very  mercenary,'  said 
Miss  Mowbray,  smiling.  'No, 
she  is  a  better  girl  than  that 
But  I  told  you  before  that  I  meant 
to  say  nothing  to  her;  I  don't 
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care  to  talk  of  my  affairs  to  every- 
body. You,  of  course,  are  differ- 
ent ;  I  like  you  to  know  that  yoa 
will  be  my  heir;  and  I  think, 
perhaps,  in  spite  of  yourself,  you 
will  take  more  interest  in  the 
place  for  knowing  it.  It  is  a 
relief  to  my  mind  to  have  this 
settled,  though  you  are,  without 
exception,  the  most  ungracious 
man  I  ever  met.' 

*Well,  you  know,*  said  Ben, 
'  Fm  made  of  stiffish  clay,  and  the 
fact  has  hardly  penetrated  to  my 
brain  yet.  To-morrow,  when  I 
have  thought  it  over,  perhaps  I'll 
write  you  a  letter.  But,  seriously, 
I  still  hope  that  you  will  change 
your  mind ;  for  if — if  she  won't, 
you  see,  I  don\  suppose  I  shall 

[To  be 


ever  marry  at  all,  and  then  it 
would  be  quite  thrown  away  on 
me..  Couldn't  you  put  off  ttia 
affair  for  a  few  monthisf 

*  No,  my  Mend;  life  is  tmeer- 
tain.  I  must  do  it  this  afternoon. 
And  it  is  not  Pauline  I  think  of 
so  much  as  you.  She  is  sore  to 
marry  somebody ;  but  if  you  two 
marry  it  will  be  a  very  happy 
fulfilment  of  all  my  wishes.* 

Ben  walked  along,  looking 
gravely  on  the  ground.  It  was  a 
solemn  moment,  and  as  he  thought 
the  thing  over,  words  seemed 
gradually  to  ful  him.  At  last  he 
said,  'Thank  you;'  and  Miss 
Mowbray  gave  a  little  laugh  of 
satisfaction. 

continued,] 
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No,  I  never  gamble.  I  don'fc  pro- 
fess a  pious  horror  of  it,  or  any- 
thing*  of  that  sort,  you  know,  but 
I  simply  object  to  it  as  a  waste  of 
time,  money,  and  temper.  Not 
that  I  won't  have  sixpence  on  the 
rub,  with  threepenny  points,  or 
so,  just  to  give  an  interest  to  one's 
whist ;  and  not  that  I  won't  put 
a  crown  on  a  horse,  or  take  a 
ticket  in  a  sociable  sweepstake. 
But  that's  mere  amusement ;  I 
never  bet  or  gamble  in  earnest. 

Why  don't  I  ?  Well,  for  a  very 
simple  reason.  I  once  all  but 
made  a  grand  coup  ;  I  once  came 
within  the  cock  of  a  horse's  ear  of 
pulling  off  a  very  big  thing — and 
I  didn't 

What  do  you  say  7  Funk!  No, 
sir,  I  call  it  common  sense.  I 
had  a  chance  such  as  a  man  rarely 
gets  more  than  once  in  his  life, 
and  Fortune  didn't  favour  me. 
I  have  reasoned  it  out  since,  and 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
odds  against  a  gambler  are  heavier 
even  l^an  any  one  supposes.  I 
believe  that  I  should  never  have 
such  another  chance  as  that ;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  it  doesn't  seem 
to  me  to  be  worth  while  to  gam- 
ble now.  I  am  satisGed  that  I 
am  not  a  lucky  hand  in  that  way. 

However,  you  shall  hear  the 
tale.  Not  that  it's  much  of  a 
story,  either;  but  you  say  you 
would  Uke  to  hear  the  account  of 
my  Hfe.  And  this  one  bit  of 
mine  is  really  the  most  important 
incident,  I  think,  in  my  whole 
career*  For,  had  it  gone  other- 
wise—  But  there  !  you  shall  judge 
for  yourself. 


Seeing  me  now  what  I  am,  a 
flourishing  tradesman  in  Auck* 
land.  New  Zealand,  you  would 
hardly  imagine  how  I  began  life. 
I  have  taken  root  here  and  pros- 
pered ;  I  have  a  wife  and  family, 
as  you  see,  and  am  a  comfortable 
man.  Yet  only  a  very  few  years 
ago  my  case  was  widely  different. 

Ah,  yes  1  Eighteen  seventy-two ; 
Gremome's  year.  It's  a  queer 
thing  to  look  back  on  those  times. 
Only  a  short  ten  years  ago,  and 
yet  I  am  quite  a  different  man. 

I  was  a  gentleman  in  those  days, 
if  you  please,  although  as  poor  as 
a  rat ;  an  artist  to  boot,  that  being 
one  of  the  well-known  lucrative 
professions  that  needy  gentlemen 
are  so  fond  of  adopting. 

I  don't  say  that  I  had  much 
faith  in  my  own  genius.  Youth- 
ful and  verdant  as  I  was  then,  I 
knew  better  than  that.  But  an 
artist's  life  seemed  an  agreeable 
one  to  me,  and  I  was  sanguine 
enough  to  suppose  that  I  could 
earn  a  living  at  it,  as  a  copyist 
and  producer  of  pot-boilers.  That 
was  about  all  I  looked  forward 
to. 

I  dwelt  in  Camden  Town,  Lon- 
don, in  a  studio  high  up  at  the  top 
of  a  house  that  stood  in  an  any- 
thing but  pretentious  street.  I 
was  practically  alone  in  the  world. 
For,  though  I  had  relations,  I  saw 
or  knew  but  little  of  them.  Being 
poor,  and  an  artist-,  I  was  natur- 
ally a  Bohemian,  and  my  associ- 
ates were  mostly  drawn  from  that ' 
heterogeneous  stratum  of  society. 

I  was  poor,  as  I  have  said,  but 
I  was  not  so  indigent  as  some 
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of  mj  friends  and  aoquaintancea 
were.  In  their  opinion,  indeed, 
I  was  far  too  well  off  to  thorough- 
ly comprehend  the  luxuries  of 
poverty ;  for  I  used  to  receive  an 
occasional  ten-pound  note  from 
one  of  my  relatives,  who,  though 
he  grumbled  at  my  uselessnesSy 
yet  always  sent  me  that  sum 
whenever  I  was  so  pushed  as  to 
bring  m3r8elf  to  apply  to  him. 

Besides  that,  I  could  earn 
money.  There  was  a  picture- 
dealer  who  used  to  give  me  an 
occasional  job,  to  make  a  copy  or 
the  like.  And  then  there  were 
certain  pawnbrokers  I  was  aware 
0^  who  would  advance  sums  on 
such  pictures  as  I  brought  them. 
O  yes !  that  used  to  be  a  regular 
system  then,  and  I  daresay  it  is 
now. 

This  is  the  way  of  it :  you  paint 
a  picture  and  take  it  to  the  artis- 
tic '  uncle.'  He  lends  you  on  it  a 
certain  price,  which  he  fixes  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  picture, 
and  with  small  relation  to  its  sub- 
ject or  execution.  K  you  think 
proper,  of  course,  you  can  redeem 
the  picture  any  time  within  a 
year,  or  you  could  take  a  possible 
purchaser  to  view  it  at  the  shop. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  year  it 
becomes  *  uncle's'  property. 

Lots  of  us  used  to  find  that 
these  pawnbrokers  were  our  only 
patrons.  They  lent  us  a  price  on 
our  paintings  that,  deducting  the 
cost  of  materials,  would  leave  us 
what  might  be  reckoned  a  shilling 
an  hour  or  so  for  our  own  work. 
And  that  work,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose, was  far  from  being  our  best ; 
yet  with  our  best  we  could  do  no 
better. 

We  pawned  our  pot-boilers, 
without  a  thought  of  ever  '  taking 
them  out '  again.  In  due  course 
they  passed  irrevocably  into 
'uncle's'  possession.  What  he 
did  witlT  them  then  we  neither 
knew  nor  cared. 


Among  the  men  I  used  to  meet 
about  in  the  studios,  or  consort 
with  in  the  bar-parlour  of  the 
Brush  and  Palette  of  an  evening, 
were  many  whose  sole  means  of 
livelihood  appeared  to  be  painting 
for  the  pawnbrokers.  I  had  an- 
other resource,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned— ^that  picture-dealer  out  of 
whom  I  used  to  make  wages  pretty 
frequently.  And  then  there  was 
that  relative  of  mine,  who,  though 
he  considered  me  to  be  an  idle 
good-for-nothing,  would  not  let 
me  go  wrong  for  want  of  a  ten- 
pound  note. 

I  was  a  sort  of  Grcesus  among 
these  out-at-elbows  daubers  lihen. 
They  drank  and  smoked  and  ate 
very  frequently  at  my  expense,  in 
the  firee  happy  style  of  Bohemia ; 
and  they  also  often  'borrowed' 
shillings  and  half-crowns,  with 
the  careless  bonhomie  of  their 
guild.  They  made  much  of  me, 
and  tickled  my  youthful  vanity  by 
pretending  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  personal  talent  with  the  brush 
was  the  real  source  of  my  compara- 
tive affluence. 

I  had  no  business  to  call  my- 
self poor,  for  I  had,  from  the  vari- 
ous sources,  a  total  income  of  over 
two  hundred  a  year.  Then  I  had 
a  good  capital,  in  the  shape  of  a 
fair  stock  of  such  things  as  a  young 
artist  requires,  an  extensive  ward- 
robe, some  furniture  and  books. 
I  was  comfortable  enough  in  my 
humble  studio,  which  also  was  my 
living-room,  with  a  small  bedroom 
adjoining  it.  There  was  no  rea- 
son why  I  should  have  felt  pover- 
ty, but  I  did. 

like  most  inexperienced  young- 
sters, I  had  but  the  vaguest  ideas 
of  the  value  of  money.  Moreoyer, 
I  was  extravagant,  never  stintiiig 
my  expenditure,  and  wasting  a 
lot  more  money  than  I  could  afford 
at  the  Brush  and  Palette,  and 
similar  places.  I  was  always  in 
arrears,  and,  worst  of  all,  I  fell 
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into  a  sad  way  of  betting  on 
races. 

Now,  goody  -  goody  people 
would  say  that  such  a  thing  was 
impossible  and  incomprehensible ; 
but  I  swear  to  you  that  what  led 
me  to  take  to  betting  and  gambling 
with  more  than  ordinary  zeal  was 
the  purest  and  holiest  incentiye 
man  could  have. 

A  woman,  of  course,  you  say. 
Well,  yes,  but  a  girl  rather  than  a 
woman  she  was  then.  Lucy  was 
the  daughter  of  a  small  tradesman, 
a  druggist,  in  Camden  Town.  I 
had  made  her  acquaintance  in 
some  informal  way,  and  had  gra- 
dually wormed  myself  into  the 
confidence  of  the  &mily.  I  was 
madly  in  love  with  Lucy,  who— 
well^  I  won't  attempt  to  describe 
her,  for  certain  reasons  not  far  off 
us  just  now.  Suffice  it  she  was, 
like  Traddles'  Sophy,  *  the  dearest 
girl  in  the  world.' 

Many  visits  to  the  little  house- 
hold, and  various  little  trips  to 
Richmond  or  Epping  Forest,  play- 
going,  and  what  not  in  her  com- 
pany, had  the  usual  result.  I 
told  Lucy  of  my  love,  and  she 
consented  to  become  my  wife. 

]^ow,  had  I  been  fiiee  from 
debt,  there  was  really  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  have  married 
at  once.  I  had  as  much  as  many 
a  curate  marries  upon.  But  then 
I  was  in  debt ;  I  had  duns  and 
difficulties,  no  present  means  of 
making  my  domicile  fit  for  a  wife, 
and,  above  all,  my  little  income 
was  somewhat  precarious.  Then 
I  had  no  particular  prospects  to 
look  forward  to. 

Lucy's  father,  like  most  men  of 
his  class  in  London,  particularly 
if  blessed  with  a  large  family,  as 
he  was,  hardly  said  either  yea  or 
nay  to  the  matter.  He  allowed 
us  to  judge  for  ourselves.  I  was 
a  gentleman,  he  said — ^meaning 
thereby  an  honest  man — and 
meant  to  act  straight  by  his  girl; 


so  what  more  was  there  for  him 
to  say? 

Well,  by  the  spring  of  1872 
our  engagement  had  continued  for 
some  months,  and  I  was  daily 
getting  more  deeply  involved  by 
reason  of  my  pursuit  of  luck.  I 
betted  on  every  event,  hoping  to 
pull  myself  up  that  way,  but  only 
with  the  result  of  throwing  away 
the  best  part  of  what  I  earned. 

Things  were  in  this  state  shortly 
before  the  Derby.  1  was  going  on 
in  a  bad  way.  I  knew  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  before  long. 
I  knew  that  I  must  carve  out  a 
new  path  for  myself  somehow ; 
that  I  must  contrive  some  fresh 
plan,  or  go  without  Lucy,  and 
also  go  to  universal  smash.  Yet 
what  to  do  I  did  not  know.  I 
waited,  in  a  hopelessly  hopeful 
condition,  for  something  to  turn 
up.  I  put  trouble  and  worry 
away  from  me,  and  would  have 
none  of  it. 

Do  you  not  know  that  curious 
dreamy  condition  you  get  into 
sometimes,  when  you  refuse  to 
allow  yourself  to  think  of  the 
future?  You  live  in  a  kind  of 
xmreal  reality,  to  use  a  paradoxical 
expression.  The  present  you 
mike  to  occupy  your  thoughts 
entirely.  You  wait  for  the  unex- 
pected. 

Well,  that  was  my  case  then. 
I  was  as  gay  as  ever.  I  made 
merry  with  my  friends  as  usual, 
and  talked  to  my  Lucy — God  for- 
give me ! — as  il  I  were  coming 
into  ten  thousand  a  year  the  next 
week.  Meanwhile,  I  threw  off 
daub  after  daub,  until  even  my 
accommodating  '  uncle '  looked 
suspicious  and  hesitating,  and 
nearly  all  the  resulting  cash  was 
put  on  horses  whose  names  had 
been  mysteriously  confided  to  me 
as  those  of  certain  winners. 

I  was  not  very  heavily  booked 
for  the  Derby,  as  it  happened,  not 
having  much  available  cash,  and 
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haying  iotended  to  pat  'some- 
thing on '  on  the  day  before  the 
laoe.  An  uncomfortable  aasaiance 
was  with  me  of  impending  trouble. 
I  felt  that  the  crisifl  of  my  foi- 
tones  was  close  at  hand. 

However,  before  anjrthing  un- 
pleasant occurred,  an  unexpected 
something  turned  up.  It  came 
in  the  person  of  my  friend  Mr. 
James  O'Hooligan. 

Jimmy  O'Hooligan  waa  a  bois- 
terous Irishman,  yery  well  known 
in  the  Bohemia  of  London  at  that 
time.  He  was  a  middle-aged  man, 
of  somewhat  handsome  appear- 
ance, and  carrying  himself  with  a 
military  air.  He  possessed  a  glib 
tongue,  an  amazing  fund  of  anec- 
dote, had  a  musical  yoice  and 
ear,  and  all  the  social  advantages 
of  one  who  has  kissed  the  Stone 
of  Blarney.  Need  I  add  that 
Jimmy  was  extremely  popular 
with  both  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  his  acquaintance  ? 

He  got  his  living  in  one  of 
those  mysterious  ways  common  to 
Bohemia.  Sometimes  he  sat  as  a 
model  in  the  studios  of  such  artists 
as  could  afford  the  luxury.  In 
this  way  he  may  have  earned  a 
good  deal  at  times — for  models 
are  often  very  well  paid — and  he 
has  figured  in  many  a  character 
on  the  walls  of  Burlington  House. 

Jimmy  seemed  to  be  known  by 
everybody.  He  hung  about  news- 
paper offices,  particularly  those  of 
a  sporting  character.  He  was 
admitted  behind  the  scenes  of 
theatres.  He  was  on  the  free-list 
at  every  music-hall.  He  knew 
every  prominent  member  of  '  the 
fancy'  and  the  P.E.,  and  all 
over  London  he  was  hailed  as  a 
cherished  friend  by  publicans  and 
barmaids. 

These  characteristics  threw  a 
romantic  halo  over  Jimmy,  to  my 
young  and  somewhat  verdant 
mind.  Moreover,  he  was  the  life 
and  soul  of  every  party  he  got 


among,  though  a  rather  vulgar, 
coarse,  and  disreputable  soul,  it 
must  be  admitted.  But  he  was  a 
frequent  visitor  to  the  studios  of 
Camden  Town,  and  was  quite  one 
of  our  firee-and-easy  fraternity. 

It  waa  the  Monday  morning 
before  the  Derby,  that  race,  as 
every  one  knows,  being  run  upon 
a  Wednesday.  I  was  sitting  in 
my  studio  at  work,  knocking  off 
one  of  those  thin  experiments  in 
colour  which  took  but  a  day  to 
complete,  and  upon  which '  undo ' 
would  advance  me  fifteen  shil- 
lings or  a  pound,  half  of  that 
being  profit  or  earnings  to  me,  the 
balance  covering  cost  of  canvas, 
colours,  and  frame.  In  the  midst 
of  my  work  there  entered  to  me 
the  O'Hooligan. 

Evidently  something  was  in  the 
wind ;  Jimmy's  entrance  was  dra- 
matically impressive.  Cautiously 
projecting  his  head  and  shouldeis 
through  the  half-opened  doorway, 
he  asked, 

*  Are  ye  alone  V 

1  was,  and  said  so.  Then  he 
slid  slowly  into  the  room,  like  a 
snake,  holding  the  door  as  closely 
as  was  compatible  with  the  passage 
of  his  body.  Once  inside,  he 
quickly  closed  the  door,  and  locked 
it ;  then  he  turned  and  faced  me, 
standing  still,  with  his  backagainst 
the  door,  and  summoning  into  his 
face  a  look  of  intense  excitement 
He  seemed  to  be  labouring  under 
the  pressure  of  some  tremendous 
secret,  which  was  struggling  to 
force  its  way  out  of  him. 

Suddenly  he  crossed  the  room 
towards  me  with  long  slow  strides, 
and  on  tiptoe,  holding  up  a  warn- 
ing finger  the  while,  and  literally 
>  gleaming  on  me  with  fixed  mean- 
ing eyes.  Laying  his  hands  on  my 
shoulders,  he  whispered  hoarsely, 

*  Our  fartune's  inade  T 

Then  he  stood  back  and  eyed 


me. 


'  0,  indeed !'  I  said,  for  I  knew 
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Jimmy.     '  Another  straight  tip,  I 
suppose  1' 

*  Another !'  he  shrieked.  *  The 
straight  tip,  me  bhoy!  The 
straightest  that  irver  —  there  ! 
eighties  to  wan!  a  hundred  to 
wan !  and  sartin  as  the  fate  ay 
sinners!' 

I  struggled  desperately  against 
the  contagion  of  Jimmy's  manner, 
for  I  knew  by  experience  what  it 
all  meant     I  said, 

'Look  here,  old  man,  IVe  had 
about  enough  of  your  tips.  They 
never  come  off,  you  know !' 

*Ah  now,  see  here!  YeVe 
been  playirC  at  bettin' — ^no  more. 
I  gave  ye  tips,  'tis  true,  and  they 
didn't  come  off.  That's  partly  the 
reason  why  I'm  giyin'  ye  this,  to 
make  up  for  thim  others.  I'm  in 
aimest  this  time !' 

He  was,  apparently.  His  eyes 
were  danciog  and  glittering  in  his 
head,  his  hands  demonstrating, 
and  his  whole  person  indicative 
of  eagerness.  He  could  hardly 
speak,  so  strong  was  his  agitation. 
I  began  to  feel  the  excitement 
extending  to  myself,  and  knew 
that  I  was  destined  to  give  way 
to  it. 

*  See  now,*  he  continued,  '  I've 
surprised  wan  av  the  deadest  say- 
crets  av  the  Turf,  wan  av  the  big- 
gest things  that's  ivver  been.  I 
tell  ye  we  could  make  our  far- 
tunes  if  we'd  ownly  enough  to 
put  on.  It's  a  plant  that's  just 
goin'  to  make  this  Derby  the  most 
astoundin'  wan  iwer  run  ! 

'  Ko !  It  don't  matther  how  I 
got  it.  I  can't  tell  even  you  that. 
But  I  sid  to  meself,  ye've  got  to 
keep  this  thing  dark.  There's 
just  wan  chum  ye're  goin'  to  take 
in  wid  yer.  Him  an'  you's  goin' 
in  on  this  thing,  an'  goin'  to  do 
the  biggest  shtroke  that  ivver 
ye'U  git  the  chance  of  yer  whole 
lives !  I've  put  on  ivery  blessed 
penny  I'm  worth,  an'  here  I  am, 
me  bhoy !' 


It  was  no  use  trying  to  keep 
calm.  His  excitement  mastered 
me,  and  I  felt  that,  come  weal  or 
woe,  I  had  to  do  as  he  wished. 
He  went  on : 

*  Whisper  now — it's  a  solemn 
sacred  saycret  between  us  two, 
remimber  that!  Did  ye  iwer 
hear  av  the  Makeshift  Colt  %  l^o, 
ye  didn't,  nor  nobody  else.  But 
I  tell  ye,  that's  the  horse  that's 
goin'  to  win  this  year's  Derby. 

'  0,  ye  needn't  look  at  the  lists ; 
he's  not  in  the  bettin'  at  all — not 
yitj  anyway.  They've  held  that 
coult  back,  an'  kept  'm  as  dark 's 
the  back  of  Hades.  An*  now, 
thim  as  is  in  the  saycret,  they're 
goin'  round  takin'  the  odds  on 
the  quiet. 

'  There's  no  one  knows  a  word 
av  it  outside  the  stable,  barrin' 
me  an'  you.  llie  bookmakers 'U 
just  give  anny  odds  at  all  about 
the  horse;  they  don't  know  his 
name  yit,  even !' 

And  so  on,  and  so  on,  till,  after 
an  hour's  talk,  I  was  as  completely 
persuaded  as  any  one  could  wish, 
and  yielded  myself  up  entirely  to 
the  fever  of  which  O'HooUgan 
was  the  present  exponent.  I  soon 
saw  that  he  was  thoroughly  in 
earnest  himself,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  I  was  as  mad  on  the 
subject  as  he.  I  saw  that  I  had 
got  a  means,  at  last,  for  relieving 
myself  of  my  difficulties,  provid- 
ing myself  with  actual  capital, 
and  for  making  my  marriage  with 
Lucy  an  immediate  possibility. 

'  Sell  ivery  blessed  stick !  Sweep 
out  the  whole  bag  0*  tricks !  Paawn 
the  coat  aff  yer  back  !  An'  crack 
the  bilin'  on  to  the  Makeshift 
Colt !'  was  Jimmy's  advice. 

I  found  on  inquiry  that  I  had, 
curiously  enough,  drawn  'the 
field '  in  a  big  sweepstakes  at  the 
Brush  and  Palette.  As  the  Make- 
shift Colt  was  a  name  unknown  to 
the  Hsts,  it  had  not  been  put 
among  those  drawn,   and  conse- 
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qnently  it  belonged  to  me  as 
holder  of '  the  field '  ticket 

'That's  yours,  thin,  anyway/ 
said  Jinuny,  lefeiring  to  the 
sweep.  I  accepted  this  drawing, 
foi  my  own  part,  as  an  omen  of 
success.  I  was  thoroughly  with 
Jimmy  now. 

I  had  little  enough  money;  but 
I  quickly  sold  or  pawned  every 
available  article  that  I  owned, 
even  going  so  far  as  to  raise 
riioney  upon  the  few  bits  of  fur- 
niture and  studio  effects  that  I 
had.  I  made  up  a  purse  of  about 
forty  sovereigns,  which  really  re- 
presented every  stick  or  rag  in  my 
possession,  except  what  I  stood 
upright  in. 

Then  my  Irish  monitor  and 
myself  proceeded  to  visit  certain 
bookmakers.  A  remark  that  the 
first  of  them  made  to  us  was  sub- 
stantially repeated  by  the  rest. 

*  iNever  heard  of  your  fancy  till 
this  morning.  Gave  a  hundred 
against  him  to  one  or  two  parties 
that  came  to  get  on  him.  Had  to 
look  up  the  Guide  to  see  if  there 
was  such  a  horse  at  all.  But 
can't  give  quite  the  long  price 
again.  Make  it  eighties  to  one 
for  you* 

I  put  on  tbirty  pounds  at  these 
odds,  and  I  also  *  placed '  the  colt 
at  fifteen  to  one,  putting  on  seven 
pounds  in  that  way.  Jimmy  was 
enraptured ;  for  if  the  colt  carried 
off  the  event  I  should  win  25002. 
— a  mint  of  money  in  our  eyes. 
He  himself  had  put  on  all  he 
could  raise — how  much  exactly  I 
do  not  know. 

'  It's  a  foine  time  we'll  be  bavin' 
presently,'  he  said.  *  Won't  the 
boys  open  their  eyes  whan  you 
an  me  shows  our  pile  ?  An'  see 
fwhat  a  base  of  operations  we'll 
have  !  Be  the  mother  av  Moses, 
we'll  be  millionaires  yit!  Good 
luck  to  the  coult !' 

I  confess  I  had  my  misgivings, 
although  the  gambling  fever  had 


come  over  me  and  impelled  me  to 
risk  my  little  aU  upon  this  horae. 
To  me  it  was  a  grand  coup  indeed. 
It  meant  so  much,  you  see;  for 
either  I  should  come  out  an  actual 
capitalist,  possessor  of  a  sum  that 
to  me  seemed  almost  boundless 
wealth — '  a  base  of  operations/  as 
Jinmiy  caUed  it — or  I  should  be 
completely  and  utterly  broken. 

Tou  may  imagine  the  state  of 
mind  I  was  in — at  one  moment 
seeing  a  simply  golden  prospect 
before  me,  anon  seized  with  the 
dismallest  doubts  and  fears.  And 
the  following  day  my  excitement 
grew  hotter  yet;  for  in  all  the 
papers  the  Makeshift  Colt  was 
now,  for  the  first  time,  quoted  in 
the  betting;  and  apparently  he 
had  come  into  feivour,  as  the  price 
against  him  had  fsdlen  to  forties 
to  one.  Still  more  reassuring  was 
the  fact  that  two  sporting  papers 
gave  the  Makeshift  Colt  as  one  of 
their  three  probable  winners.  The 
secret  was  a  secret  no  longer. 

I  now  got  into  a  wild  delirious 
ecstasy  of  expectation.  You  can 
well  imagine  how  I  felt.  I  went 
so  far  as  to  telegraph  to  that  rela- 
tive of  mine,  alleging  that  I  was 
in  want  and  had  sore  need  of  his 
help.  I  also  borrowed  some  five 
pounds  here  and  there,  and '  crack- 
ed it  on '  with  the  rest. 

My  relative  evidently  smelt  a 
rat,  however.  He  was  a  man  of 
the  world,  as  the  phrase  goes,  and 
had  a  low  opinion  of  me,  which  I 
am  now  open  to  confess  was  not 
wholly  unwarranted.  He  wired 
in  reply : 

'Believe  you  want  to  bet  on 
Derby.  WUl  send  ten  pounds, 
but  not  until  Saturday  morning, 
when  expect  it.' 

However^  on  showing  his  tele- 
gram to  the  landlord  of  the  Brush 
and  Palette,  that  worthy  publican 
readily  advanced  me  the  ten 
pounds.  I  thus  '  sold '  my  kind 
relative,  you  will  obserVe,  through 
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the  insfcromentality  of  the  general 
guide,  philoBoplieTy  and  Mend  of 
good  BohemianB. 

At  last  came  the  eventfol  morn- 
ing, and  Jimmy  and  I  found  our- 
selves in  a  brake  with  some  dozen 
others,  driying  from  our  'pub' 
down  to  EpsouL  I  need  not  say 
that  I  had  put  on  the  bulk  of  my 
ten  pounds,  getting  forty  to  one, 
and  eight  to  one  for  a  *  shop/  A 
long  price  still;  but  the  colt  had 
notcome  into  general  favour  much, 
and,  indeed,  actually  started  at 
little  below  those  odds. 

Ah  1 1  don't  think  I  shall  ever 
forget  that  day.  No,  sir!  The 
fearful  agitation  I  was  in  has  im- 
pressed every  detail  of  it  indelibly 
on  my  memory.  Consider.  I 
stood  to  win  three  thousand 
pounds,  which  meant  to  me  a 
wife,  a  home,  substance,  comfort, 
respectability,  a  business.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  black  abyss  of  woe 
seemed  to  open  to  my  imagina- 
tion. 

We  stood  on  the  hill  opposite 
the  Grand  Stand,  and  watched 
the  preparations  for  the  race. 
Jimmy  the  boisterous  had  sud- 
denly quieted  down  into  a  grim, 
white -faced,  eager -eyed,  eolent 
spectator.  I  was  so  agitated  that 
I  had  to  lie  on  the  turf.  My  head 
swam  round,  my  heart  palpitated 
forcibly,  I  shook  aU  over  as  if  I 
had  a  palsy. 

Among  the  mass  of  horses  mar- 
shalling into  rank  for  the  start 
we  had  eyes  but  for  one.  Among 
the  many  hues  of  their  jockeys' 
silks  we  sought  out  the  colours 
that  signified  our  particular  choice. 
Purple  and  black  —  there  they 
were ;  and  we  gazed  at  them  fever- 
ishly, for  the  noble  animal  that 
bore  them  carried  also  all  our 
hopes  and  fears. 

They  axe  off!  The  race  has 
begun,  and  the  decision  of  my 
fiftto  is  at  hand.  I  see  the  brilliant 
bed  of  colours  stream  past  and 


away,  I  hear  the  intense  murmur 
of  the  crowd,  and  I  stand,  as  a 
gambler  stands,  awaiting  the  cast 
of  the  die. 

0  my  Gk>d !  how  it  all  comes 
back  to  me,  though  ten  eventful 
years  have  passed  since  that  day ! 
Surely  such  a  terrible  agitation 
of  mind  as  shook  me  then  is  mad- 
ness— ^madness,  neither  more  nor 
less. 

The  field  comes  sweeping  round 
Hhe  Comer,'  tailed  off  into  ex- 
tended line;  and  down  the  hill 
towards  home  come  the  horses,  in 
one  last  tremendous  effort  A 
jockey,  whose  colours  are  scarlet 
and  yellow,  bright  and  vivid,  leads 
the  way,  working  with  bit  and 
spur  and  whip,  and  seeming  to 
carry  his  steed  on  beneath  him. 
Two  others  are  dose  behind ;  but 
their  colours  are  strange  to  my 
straining  eyes. 

Great  Heavens !  Where  is  the 
Makeshift  Coltl  Where  is  the 
racer  to  whom  I  have  pinned  my 
faith)  As  the  foremost  horses 
come  in  sight  I  hear  the  tremen- 
dous frenzied  roar  that  bursts  up 
from  the  mighty  concourse  of 
spectators.  For  a  moment  my 
heart  seems  to  stop  beating.  It 
is  death  to  me  to  hear  that 
shout  { 

'  Cremome !  Cremome !  Cre- 
mome  wins  1' 

But  no!  Out  from  the  ruck 
of  horses  behind,  just  as  they 
come  down  from  Tattenham  Cor- 
ner, one  draws  to  the  fr^^nt  —  a 
dark  horse,  brown  or  blacic,  rid- 
den by  a  jockey  in  colours  that 
are  a  heaven  of  hope  to  my  sight. 
0 !  on,  Black  and  Purple  1  On, 
Makeshift  Colt  1 

The  dark  horse  foiges  ahead, 
passes  the  two  behind  the  fore- 
most, lies  on  the  flank  of  Bed 
and  Tellow.  Even  in  all  my 
terrible  excitement  I  notice  a 
dropping  in  the  roars  of  the 
mighty  crowd,  a  sort  of  fiedter  or 
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perplexity — for  few  know  what 
horse  Black  and  Purple  rides.  I 
hear  a  man  near  me  hoarsely 
exdaim, 

'  What  the horse  is  that  f 

I  know,  and  I  leap  np  in  a  mad 
thrill  of  delight  As  the  striving 
racers  flash  hefore  us,  I  see  two 
far  in  front  of  all  the  rest.  Bed 
and  Yellow  is  doing  all  he  knows^ 
but,  on  his  flank,  drawing  up  to 
him  closer  and  closer,  nearer  and 
nearer,  forging  ahead  till  they 
ride  neck  and  neck,  comes  my 
noble  Black  and  Purple.  He  is 
coming  up !  he  is  passing  Bed 
and  Tellowi  He  is  gaining  a 
foot  in  every  yard!  He  wins! 
he  wins  !  Black  and  Purple  for 
ever  1 

The  race  is  over.  The  fierce 
turmoil  of  shouting  thousands 
boils  up  around  us.  The  two 
horses  have  passed  the  post  so 
close  together  that  no  one  knows 
which  has  won.  We  wait  some 
moments  in  agonised  suspense,  till 
the  numbers  go  up  upon  the  board. 
At  last  they  appear :  1,  Cremome ; 
2,  Makesh^  Colt ;  3, 1  know  not 
what,  for  I  sink  almost  fainting 
on  the  ground. 

Half  a  neck  has  done  it.  Had 
our  horse  put  on  the  spurt  a  mo- 
ment sooner  he  would  have  won. 
Had  the  course  been  ten  yards 
longer  the  decision  would  have 
been  reversed.  0,  if — if — ^if — 
And  I  have  lost ! 

O'Hooligan  is  beside  me.  He 
stands  with  his  hands  thrust  down 
deep  into  his  pockets,  his  face  is 
pale,  and  his  lips  set  together; 
he  gazes  vacantly  into  the  dis- 
tance. 

'Shot  in  the  back  again!'  he 
murmurs  hoarsely,  with  an  oath. 
'  Come  on,  me  boy  1  Bouse  yer- 
self  I  Come  an'  let's  liquor,  any- 
way !' 

I  crawl  dejectedly  after  him  to 
the  tent,  for  my  mouth  is  as  dry 
as  a  limebumer's  wig. 


Well,  that  event  was  the  turn- 
ing point  in  my  life.  That  bad 
luck  has  been  the  making  pf  mt, 
I  will  tell  you  how  in  as  few 
words  as  possible. 

I  awoke  the  next  morning  in 
the  most  utterly  depressed  and 
dispirited  condition.  I  had  a 
racking  headache,  of  course,  £6^ 
equally  of  course,  I  had  got  most 
consumedly  drunk  after  the  race. 
Perhaps  that  was  natural  under 
the  circumstances.  Mind  and 
body  were  in  torture.  I  fdt 
gloomy  enough  to  do  something 
dreadful  I  was  utterly  ruined ; 
I  had  no  prospects ;  everything  I 
had  possessed  was  mine  no  longer. 
I  had  not  even  the  means  left  to 
earn  my  subsistence  with.  In  a 
day  or  two  more  my  very  bed 
would  be  seized,  and  I  should  be 
turned  into  the  street 

My  mind  was  a  little  confused, 
you  see.  I  had  totally  forgotten 
one  thing,  and  it  was  lucky  I  had, 
perhaps.  I^ot  until  late  in  the 
day  did  I  remember  that  I  had 
backed  the  Makeshift  Colt  for  a 
place.  So  overwhelming  was  my 
misery  at  losing  the  3000Z.  I  had 
reckoned  on,  and  losing  it  by  such 
a  narrow  squeak,  that  I  had  clean 
forgotten  the  saving  bet. 

I  had  turned  into  the  Brush 
and  Palette  moodily  to  seek  what 
solace  I  might  find  there.  Sud- 
denly s(5me  sovereigns  were  thrust 
into  my  hand,  and  I  was  told  the 
money  was  the  second  prize  in 
the  sweepstakes,  wherein  I  had 
drawn  'the  field,'  as  you  may 
remember. 

Ah,  it  was  a  fine  revulsion  of 
feeling  I  then  experienced!  I 
cheered  up  wonderfully  when  I 
recollected  how  I  really  stood. 
Things  were  by  no  means  so  black 
as  I  had  thought.  As  a  matter  of 
£EU3t,  I  had  actually  won  over  a 
hundred  pounds. 

That  drove  me  back  from  the 
drixik  just  in  time.    More,  it  led 
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me  to  teflect.  I  conceived  a  dis- 
gust at  gambling  and  betting  from 
that  time,  and  I  resolved  never  to 
take  to  the  same  courses  again. 

I  believe  it  was  the  luckiest 
thing  in  the  world  that  the  horse 
I  backed  was  beaten  by  Cremome. 
If  it  had  won,  and  I  had  landed 
that  big  prize,  I  should  have  been 
a  confirmed  gambler  all  my  days. 
Of  that  I  am  certain.  I  should 
have  come  to  eventual  smash, 
when  tbere  was  no  possibility  of 
recovering  fix)m  it.  And,  likely 
as  not,  I  should  have  dragged  my 
X>oor  Lucy  into  the  mire  with  me. 

That  very  day  after  the  Derby, 
as  I  was  reading  the  accounts  in 
the  paper  of  how  the  great  race 
had  so  nearly  been  carried  off  by 
the  rankest  of  rank  outsiders,  my 
eyes  lit  upon  an  advertisement. 
It  was  a  call  for  emigrants  to  go 
out  to  New  Zealand. 

That  decided  me.  I  had  a 
hundred  pounds  in  hand^  and 
with  it  I  resolved  to  emigrate.  I 
resolved  to  throw  gentility  to  the 
winds,  to  quU  the  dangerous 
Bohemia  of  London,  to  give  up 
my  foolish  dreams  of  an  artistic 
profession,  and  to  try  what  man- 
ful industoy  might  do  for  me  at 
the  Antipodes.  I  resolved  to  con- 
quer my  own  failings,  to  concen- 
trate my  energies,  and  to  seek 
fortune  in  a  new  land. 

Within  a  month  I  had  bidden  a 
hopeful  au  revoir  to  Lucy,  had 
been  the  recipient  of  a  farewell 
fifupper  at  the  Brush  and  Palette, 
and  was  an  '  assisted  emigrant '  in 
the  steerage  of  the  good  ship 
Bangitiki,  bound  for  Auckland. 

Of  course  I  had  hardish  times 
at  first  Who  hasn't  1  Chopping 
firewood,  mending  and  maSdng 
roads,  carrying  a  hod,  driving 
cattle — these  were  some  of  my 
occnpations ;  and  little  enough 
could  I  earn  at  them.    But  by 


and  by  my  old  profession  stood 
me  in  good  service. 

One  day  I  accidentally  over- 
heard an  hotelkeeper  stating  his 
wish  to  have  a  signboard  on  his 
house.  He  lamented  his  inability 
to  find  a  man  who  could  paint  it 
properly,  and  said  he  would  will- 
ingly stand  five  pounds  for  what 
he  wanted.  I  offered  to  do  the 
job,  if  materials  were  found  me, 
and,  after  some  demur,  I  was  al- 
lowed to  try  my  hand  specula- 
tively. 

Before  I  had  finished  the  sign 
the  satisfied  '  boss '  commissioned 
me  to  decorate  his  saloon.  Orders 
came  in  upon  me  thick  and  fast 
for  similar  work,  and  I  soon  found 
myself  earning  six  or  eight  pounds 
every  week. 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story 
short,  within  a  few  months  I  was 
foreman  of  a  house-fitting  firm  in 
the  city,  and,  before  a  year  was 
gone,  I  was  a  partner  in  the  con- 
cern and  doing  a  thriving  busi- 
ness. Li  three  years  from  the  time 
of  my  leaving  England  I  was  able 
to  send  money  home  to  Lucy. 
The  dear  girl  came  out  at  once, 
and  is  now  my  wife. 

I  have  prospered  amazingly. 
At  home  I  could  never  have  been 
more  than  a  picture-dealer's  hack. 
Here  I  hold  no  inconsiderable 
position  in  the  city,  my  busi- 
ness as  a  house-decorator  having 
gone  ahead,  and  absorbed  into  it 
various  kindred  branches  of  trade. 

Perhaps  I  cannot  call  myself 
a  gentleman  any  longer.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  am  not  a  broken- 
down  Bohemian.  Look  at  my 
fiimily^  sir,  at  my  prosperity! 
Look  at  this  shop  of  mine  in 
Queen-street,  and  say,  have  I  not 
cause  to  be  thankful  that  the 
Makeshift  Colt  did  not  win  the 
Derby? 

That's  my  story. 
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GHAPTER  XXVII. 

BT  far  the  best  CHAPTER  OF 
THE  NOVEL. 

The  reader  of  this  romance  will 
have  observed  that  in  the  more 
recondite  passages  I  draw  him 
aside  fr6m  the  bnstling  thorough- 
£u«  of  the  story,  and  in  an  episo- 
dical paragraph,  a  kind  of  comer 
of  conversation,  explain  the  drift 
of  what  is  going  on.  This  I  hold 
to  be  the  first  duty  of  a  conscien- 
tious historian,  and  I  have  already 
counted  up  five  passages,  replete 
with  valuable  significations,  which 
I  believe  the  whole  body  of  my 
readers  would  have  passed  by 
without  noticing  anyUiing  par- 
ticular, had  I  not  pulled  thiem  by 
the  sleeve.  Indeed  I  have  re- 
marked that  all  profound  penmen 
— especially  my  dear  friends  the 
philosophers — are  at  the  greatest 
pains,  on  all  proper  occasions,  to 
remind  their  readers  of  the  depth 
and  height  of  their  researches; 
from  which  it  is  evident  that  the 
mass  of  men  need  to  be  perpetu- 
ally nudged,  lest  they  mistake 
profundity  for  mere  common- 
place, or  even  pooh-pooh  it  as 
nonsense.  Slaving  as  I  do  night 
and  day  to  produce  didactic  re- 
sults, I  should  be  heartbroken  if 
my  students  should  lose  benefits 
which  I  have  so  laboured  to 
secure.  At  the  same  time  this 
method  of  conversing  with  readers 
may  sometimes  become  incon- 
venient when  a   novel,  by  the 


sheer  force  of  its  merit,  rises  to 
great  popularity.  For  instance, 
in  my  last  section  I  pointed  oat 
that  by  a  patient  study  of  this 
story  of  ^  Golden  Girls '  any  active 
man  of  tolerable  character  may 
secure  for  himself  an  heiress. 
But  because  I  thus  openly  and 
without  any  collusion  put  all  the 
marrying  men  of  the  three  king- 
doms in  this  enviable  position,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  I  am 
bound  to  correspond  directly  with 
upwards  of  a  hundred  students, 
who  state  particular  cases,  in 
which  they  are  vitally  concerned, 
and  ask  for  special  advice.  For 
example :  A  gentlemain  has  had 
three  successive  fortunes  left  him, 
of  fifty  thousand  pounds  each. 
These  fortunes  he  has  found  in- 
sufficient for  the  liberal  style  of 
living  which  he  feels  it  due  to  him- 
self and  friends  to  maintain.  He 
is  now  giving  his  affections  to  a 
young  lady  worth  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  This  gentleman 
may  perhaps  expect  me  to  tell 
him  how  to  win  his  heiress  by 
the  end  of  next  week.  On  my 
part  I  may  feel  the  hardship  of 
his  case.  When  such  a  man  has 
to  confess  that  if  things  go  much 
fiirther  he  will  not  be  able  to  play 
his  whist  for  more  than  five-shil- 
ling points,  I  may  be  quite  ready 
to  admit  that  matters  should  be 
looked  into.  But  let  this  gentle- 
man consider.  Suppose  that  other 
readers  of  London  Society  are 
seeking  the  hand  of  that  same 
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young  lady,  and  are  taking  in  the 
magazine  as  a  strategic  grade; 
how  shall  I  appear  among  men 
of  honour,  if  I  privately  convey 
special  instructions  to  one  par- 
ticular party  )  I  hope  this  may 
serve  as  a  delicate  hint  to  the 
entire  class  of  correspondents 
ahove  descrihed ;  and  I  inll  pur- 
sue the  subject  no  farther,  except 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tipperary  that  (under  the  painful 
circumstances  he  mentions)  I  will 
not  forbid  him  to  use  his  horse- 
whip. This  reply  is  directed  to 
a  case  of  a  unique  description,  and 
— ^without  divulging  any  secrets — 
I  seriously  and  ^emkly  declare 
that  I  have  put  this  corre- 
spondent in  no  position  of  un- 
fair advantage  over  the  mass  of 
my  students.  But  to  avoid  all 
suspicion  or  subsequent  murmur- 
ings,  I  now  announce  that  under 
no  circumstances  whatever  will  I 
hereafter  notice,  directly  or  in- 
directly, any  communications  upon 
this  subject.  All  that  I  have  to 
teach  shall  be  conveyed  in  the 
course  of  the  story,  in  the  form  of 
spectacular  instruction  or  philo- 
sophic meditation,  and  I  dis- 
miss my  readers  with  a  special 
caution — addressed  to  the  whole 
body  without  £avour  or  partiality 
— ^that  whenever  they  think  the 
writing  more  than  commonly  dull 
they  will  be — as  a  matter  of  pre- 
caution— on  their  guard  and  read 
attentively.  Eece  signum.  There- 
about will  be  treasure. 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

IN  WHIOH  lOtS.  HABlf  ADUKX  DOB- 
BIN AND  DR.  JEBEUT  JUBILEE 
TALK  TO  EACH  OTHER  ACROSS 
THE   STREET. 

FouR-AND-TWENTT  coachcsdash- 
ing  through  a  small  town  day  by 
day  make  a  pietty  stir.    Four-and- 
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twenty  bugles  heard  blowing  be- 
fore the  machine  turns  the  comer 
with  a  bend  and  a  swing;  four- 
and-twenty  clattering  runs  up  the 
street ;  four-and-twenty  loads  of 
cold  or  hungry  or  thirsty  passen- 
gers brought  to  a  standstill  in  firont 
of  the  Cock  and  Grown;  four-and- 
twenty  starts  with  £resh  horses; 
all  this  keeps  a  street  lively. 
Never  a  half-hour  went  by  from 
dawn  to  dark  that  the  tidy  little 
town  of  Tickenham  was  not  in 
this  way  enlivened  by  twenty 
travellers  going  the  eastward  or 
westward  way ;  and  the  inns 
flourished,  and  the  shops  flourish- 
ed, and  the  doctor  flourished,  and 
the  lawyer  flourished,  and  every- 
thing flourished  thibugh  some  mys- 
terious connection  with  these  four- 
and-twenty  coaches  that  were 
coming  and  going  all  the  day  long, 
with  their  sounding  bugles  and 
smoking  horses. 

Tes,  but  that  was  fifty  years 
ago.  Long  since  the  railway  came. 
As  new  stations  were  opened  here 
and  there  in  the  neighbourhood 
coach  after  coach  began  to  drop 
off*.  The  iron  horses  were  career- 
ing along  under  dykes,  over  em- 
btuokments,  through  tunnels ;  and 
the  passengers  were  gazing  out  at 
earthen  cuttings  or  flat  fields; 
or  they  were  shrinking  within 
themselves  as  the  train  rushed 
into  the  black  hillside  with  a 
shriek. 

Gone  were  the  days  of  spinning 
along  the  smooth  high-road  with 
horn  and  cracking  whip,  of  run- 
ning up  steep  inclines^  and  fleeting 
down  again  on  the  other  side,  of 
watching  the  various  landscape 
change  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an 
hour,  of  peering  into  the  roadside 
cottage-door,  or  trying,  through 
the  trees,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  great  house  in  the  heart  of  the 
well-wooded  acres.  All  was  gone 
of  the  old  coaching  days,  and 
Tickenham  sadly  felt  the  change, 
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and  showed  wliat  it  felt  from  end 
to  end  of  its  long  dull  street.  A 
loaded  wagon  was  now  a  kind  of 
event ;  a  carnage  and  pair  brought 
people  to  the  windows ;  and  horn 
year's  end  to  year's  end  not  a 
solitary  coach  turned  the  familiar 
corner^  or  drew  up  at  the  familiar 
door. 

For  all  that,  Tickenham  had 
still  a  substantial  and  even  a  com- 
fortable look.  Moneyed  folks  must 
be  about  somewhere.  There  was 
a  branch  bank  at  Tickenham; 
there  was  a  saddler's,  where  the 
leather  was  fresh- coloured,  and 
the  brass  and  steel  bright,  and  the 
whip-handles  andlashes  that  stood 
in  the  doorway  clean  and  new,  all 
denoting  bustling  trade.  There 
was  a  wine-merchant's,  whose  very 
door  and  window-blinds  had  a 
way  of  letting  you  know  that  in 
the  cellars  lay  nutty  sherries  and 
tawny  ports.  There  was  a  book- 
selleiPs,  and  a  draper's,  and  a  con- 
stabulary station,  and  a  fine  old 
church;  and  altogether  Ticken- 
ham looked  not  unlike  a  f&mily 
that  has  seen  better  days  and 
experienced  heavy  losses,  but  is 
still  able  to  show  a  comfortable 
front  to  the  world. 

Eight  in  the  middle  of  the  long 
wide  street,  within  a  stone's-throw 
of  the  church,  and  close  by  the 
wine-merchant's  shop,  there  stood 
facing  each  other,  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  way,  two  large  com- 
fortable country-town  mansions 
which,  in  that  long  street  with  its 
average  houses,  seemed  rather  like 
two  aristocratic  personages  in  a 
gathering  of  nobodies.  These 
houses  were  of  great  frontage,  and 
had  numbers  of  windows  with 
small  panes  of  glass ;  and  for  the 
rest  they  were  dull  respectable 
brick,  unadorned. 

It  was  exactly  a  quarter  to  one 
o'clock  in  the  day,  and  on  the 
doorsteps  of  these  two  mansions 
a    lady  and   a   gentleman  were 


standing  engaged  in  animated  ooH' 
venation. 

The  gentleman  was  short  and 
moderately  stout,  with  a  face  foil 
of  odd  wrinkles  where  jokea  and 
whims  might  be  lying  in  wait  to 
spring  out  during  .conversatioiL 
He  had  two  bead-black  eyes  and 
a  short-cropped  moustachoi  and 
•his  suit  was  the  oddest  ever  made. 
His  trousers  were  large  and  of  a 
tubular  shape,  not  coming  near 
his  ankles.  His  coat  was  vezy 
short)  as  if  towards  its  completion 
the  materials  had  run  short,  and 
the  original  design  had  been  abah- 
doned  for  that  of  a  jacket^  which 
yet  retained  symptoms  of  a  coat 
The  little  gentlemam  wore  a  mon- 
strous black  necktie,  with  a  huge 
bow  which  would  be  always  work- 
ing round  xmder  his  left  ear,  caus- 
ing him  to  shift  and  fidget  his 
head  this  way  and  that ;  and  he 
was  covered  by  a  great  hat  rough- 
ened with  age  and  neglect.  He 
carried  a  large  oak  stick,  upon 
which  he  leaned  as  he  spoke ;  or 
he  used  it  to  enliven  his  talk, 
waving  it  about. 

Opposite  to  him  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road  stood  a  lady  of 
remarkable  stature  and  imposing 
appearance.  She  was  of  red  and 
jovial  visage,  as  if  she  liked  good 
things;  and  her  silver  hair,  parted 
on  one  side^  was  set  off  by  her 
high  complexion.  She  was  richly 
dressed  in  brown  silk,  and  she  may 
have  been  walking  in  her  garden, 
or  just  returned  from  some  neigh- 
bourly call,  for  she  wore  no  mantle, 
and  her  ample  bonnet-strings  did 
not  hide  her  heavy  gold  chain  and 
appendages,  which  seemed  to  be 
worth  a  little  fortune.  She  too 
carried  a  stick,  but  it  was  a  hand- 
some Malacca  cane  with  a  handle 
of  horn  and  gold,  and  added  not 
a  little  to  the  dignity  of  her  ap- 
pearance. 

'Mrs.  Marmaduke  I'  cried  the 
gentleman  at  sight  of  her,  stnkiDg 
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the  gioand  Tdth  liis  stick.  'I 
cannot  believe  my  eyes.  Mrs. 
Marmaduke — ^madam  I  you  ought 
not  to  he  out  of  your  bed !' 

^  Neyertheless,  here  I  am,'  re- 
plied Mrs.  Marmaduke,  in  a  deep 
YoicOy  and  with  a  slow  utteranoe, 
while  her  eyes  darted  humour. 
'  Here  I  am,  and  here  I  stay,  Dr. 
Jubilee.' 

*You  will  do  yourself  harm, 
madam,'  Dr.  JubUee  called  out. 
*You  will  do  yourself  harm. 
Listen  to  me,  madam.  As  sure 
as  my  name  is  Jeremy  Jubilee 
you  will  do  yoursetf  no  little 
harm.  I  repeat  it,  madam,'  the 
Doctor  continued.  'I  stake  my 
professional  reputation  upon  the 
statement :  you  will  do  yourself  a 
world  of  harm.' 

'  Do  not  be  afraid,  Doctor,'  the 
lady  answered,  in  the  same  deep 
steady  voice,  which  amidst  all  its 
sound  of  solemnity  was  quizzical. 
^  I  am  pleasing  myself,  and  what 
we  like  always  does  us  good.' 

^  What  is  that  you  say,  madam)' 
asked  Dr.  Jubilee,  bristling  up  in 
affectation  of  great  alarm.  '  Ee- 
peat  that  last  sentence,  if  you 
please.' 

*  What  we  like,'  repeated  Mrs. 
Marmaduke,  throwing  a  tragic 
note  into  her  noble  voice,  *  never 
does  us  harm.' 

'The  like  of  that,'  exclaimed 
Dr.  Jubilee,  'anything  like  the 
like  of  that  I  never  heard.  Why, 
madam,  since  the  days  of  Galen 
the  whole  science  of  medicine  has 
been  based  on  one  grand  truth : 
that  what  you  like  never  does  you 
good.  Here,  madam,  is  the  entire 
philosophy  of  our  healing  art: 
matikind  by  doing  what  they  like 
catch  what  they  do  not  like.  We 
administer  what  mankind  does 
not  like,  and  get  them  back  to 
the  state  they  do  like.' 

'  That  is  medicine,  is  it  7  asked 
Mrs.  Marmaduke,  with  derision. 
'Topsy-turvy  stuff,  Doctor,  say  I.' 


'  That  is  medicine,'  Dr.  Jubilee 
replied  stoutly.  'You  forget  that 
you  patients  are  topsy-trnrvy  to 
begin  with.  Port-wine,  turtle- 
soup,  shell-fishf  white  meats,  red 
meats,  hot  rooms,  late  hours,  thin 
shoes,  low  dresses  :  that  is  what 
mankind  and  womankind  like. 
Pills,  powders,  bUsters,  lancets^ 
cuppings,  flannel,  and  the  bed- 
room: that  is  what  mankind 
and  womankind  do  not  like.  Me- 
dicine, madam,  is  a  single  combat 
— a  duel  between  like  and  dis- 
like. If  people  would  make  up 
their  minds  to  eat  nothing  and 
drink  nothing  and  do  nothing  but 
what  they  dislike,  why,  we  should 
all  live  to  be  one  hundred  and 
one,  Mrs.  Marmaduke.' 

'  And  merry  lives  too !'  cried 
Mrs.  Marmaduke.  '  But,  Doctor, 
I  have  Mends  coming  to*  stay 
with  me  this  afternoon,  and  must 
make  ready.     So  good-morning.' 

'  I  have  a  young  friend  coming 
to  me  too,'  the  Doctor  said,  with 
great  importance.  'And,  con- 
cerning this  young  friend,  I  have 
something  to  tell  you.' 

'In  that  case  you  had  better 
step  over  to  luncheon,'  said  Mrs. 
Miurmaduke.  '  We  can  talk  across 
the  table  better  than  across  the 
street.' 

*  No  luncheon  for  me  I'  the  Doc- 
tor cried.  'You  ought  to  know 
me  better.  I  can  step  over,  and 
watch  you  overloading  your  sys- 
tem, madam,  and  digging  for  your- 
self an  early  grave.' 

'  If  I  am  ever  to  dig  an  early 
grave  for  myself,'  cried  Mrs.  Mar- 
maduke, '  I  must  be  very  quick 
about  it.  But  step  across.  Dr. 
Dislike,  and  lunch  with  Lady 
Like ;  and  you  can  tell  me  your 
news.' 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

IN  WHIOH  THBT  OONTINUB  THE 
DIALOOUB  A0RO8S  THB  TABLB. 

*  Mrs.  Marmaduke/  as  she  was 
familiarly  styled,  was  the  widow 
of  Marmadoke  Dobbin,  a  mer- 
chant who  had  spent  his  closing 
years  in  Tickenham,  and  who, 
from  his  frank  and  hearty  nature, 
became  a  general  favourite.  '  Mar- 
maduke '  he  had  been  called  by 
his  intimates ;  and  as  time  went 
on  another  brother  settled  in  the 
place,  whose  name  was  Jack.  This 
second  Dobbin,  by  a  less  reveren- 
tial friendship,  was  styled  *  Jacky.' 
In  order  to  distinguish  the  bro- 
thers, each  was  commonly  denoted 
by  his  Christian  name,  and  '  Mr. 
Marmaduke'  and  *Mr.  Jacky' 
became  household  words  in  Tick- 
enham.  By  and  by  the  wife  of 
Marmaduke  Dobbin,  Esq.,  came 
to  be  known  as  'Mrs.  Marma- 
duke;' and  after  her  husband's 
death  she  let  it  be  understood 
that  she  rather  wished  the  title 
to  be  continued ;  and  so  she  came 
to  be  known  as  'Mrs.  Marma- 
duke '  for  all  time. 

Mrs.  Marmaduke  led  the  way 
into  her  dining-room,  where  a 
substantial  luncheon  was  spread ,  at 
sight  of  which  Dr.  Jubilee  lifted 
up  his  eyes  and  his  hands,  and 
groaned  aloud. 

'  You  need  not  eat,'  cried  Mrs. 
Marmaduke,  throwing  her  bonnet 
on  the  sofa.  *You  can  look  at 
me — ^ 

'  Poisoning  yourself,*  added  Dr. 
Jubilee. 

'Slowly,'  Mrs.  Marmaduke  re- 
joined, thus  finishing  the  sentence. 
*  I  have  been  sixty-five  years  try- 
ing to  manage  it' 

'  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a 
pitcher  that  went  to  the  well  a 
hundred  times,'  remarked  the 
Doctor,  'and  got  broken  at  last, 
Mrs.  Marmaduke  V 

*  I  have,'  retorted  Mrs.  Mannar 


duke,  who  was  helping  heraelf  to 
cold  beef.  '  There  was  a  pair  of 
pitchers,  and  the  other  one  stood 
on  the  shelf  all  the  time,  and  got 
broken  first — ^Dr.  Jubilee  F 

'  Well,  madam,'  the  Doctor  said, 
falling  into  his  formal  vein  alter 
this  exchange  of  wit,  '  so  yon  are 
about  to  entertain  visitois.' 

'Did  you  not  say — ^will  you 
reach  mo  the  cucumber) — that 
you  had  a  young  person  coming 
to  you)'  replied  Mrs.  Mannadnke ; 
*  and  you  were  going  to  tell  me 
about  him  or  her,  were  you  not ) 
!N'ot  her  J I  Suppose,'  added  Mrs. 
Marmaduke,  laughing — '  not  any 
young  person  going  to  take  the 
situation  of  Mrs.  Jubilee.' 

'The  only  young  person  who 
shall  ever  take  that  situation,' 
said  the  Doctor,  rising  from  Ms 
seat,  and  making  a  low  bow,  in 
which  his  tubular  trousers  and 
little  cock-tailed  coat  played  most 
extraordinary  parts — 'the  only 
person  (I  swear  it !)  is — ^ 

'A  lady  who  likes  her  four 
meals  a  day,'  retorted  Mrs.  Mar- 
maduke briskly — *a  lady  who 
will  never  marry  a  starvation 
apothecary,  who  would  give  her 
a  plain  breakfast  at  eight  in  the 
morning,  and  nothing  more  until 
eight  at  night,  unless  she  managed 
to  slip  a  crust  into  her  watch- 
pocket  without  being  seen.' 

*  When  you  apply  to  me  the 
epithet  of  starvation  apothecary,' 
cried  Dr.  Jubilee,  with  an  admir- 
able air  of  exasperation  which 
would  have  deceived  any  stranger, 
'  you  compound  an  obnoxious  ad- 
jective with  a  defamatory  substan- 
tive, and  make  a  slanderous  exhi- 
bition of  the  whole.  I  wish  you 
a  very  good  morning,  Mrs.  Mar- 
maduke.' 

*  Tou  have  wished  me  a  very 
good  morning  already,'  remarked 
Mrs.  Marmaduke  coolly.  'Now, 
Doctor,  who  is  the  young  per- 
son)' 
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*An  assistant,  madam/  the 
Doctor  zeplied — 'a  professional 
assistant.' 

*  An  assistant !'  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Marmadake,  now  fairly  surprised. 
'  What  do  you  want  an  assistant 
for)  He  sliall  not  attend  me — 
not  on  any  account.  Why  can 
you  not  go  on  doing  your  own 
business  as  you  haye  always 
done  V 

*  I  am  growing  old,  madam.* 
'Fudge!'    cried  Mrs.  Marma- 

duke,  tossing  her  head  impa- 
tiently, 

'And  to  be  particular  with  you, 
madam,  and  to  state  the  local 
symptoms,'  continued  Dr.  Jubilee, 
'  my  knee-joints  are  getting  stiff.' 

'Double  fudge .^  cried  Mrs. 
Marmaduke ;  '  you  cure  your  pa- 
tients with  your  knee-joints,  do 
your 

'  I  am  not  going  to  admit  you 
to  any  professional  secrets,  madam,' 
replied  Dr.  Jubilee,  with  perfect 
gravity.  '  Cure  them  how  I  may, 
I  am  going  to  have  help ;  and  I 
have  chosen  a  young  fellow  who 
has  just  passed  his  examination. 
His  name  is  Alexander — Sholto 
Alexand^— a  Scotchman,  I  sup- 
pose; but  they  are  an  honest 
people,  Mrs.  Marmaduke,  and  do 
not  eat  too  much,  like  us  English.' 

*  Because  they  have  not  got  it 
to  eat,'  remarked  Mrs.  Marma- 
duke. '  I  wish  you  would  hand 
me  that  tart  when  you  see  me 
stretching  across  the  table.' 

In  spite  of  this  rebuke,  she  did 
not  seem  very  intent  upon  her 
meal;  indeed,  her  manner  was 
restless  and  preoccupied,  even  in 
her  witty  sallies. 

'I  like  this  lad,'  continued 
Dr.  Jubilee.  '  I  saw  him  in  Lon- 
don and  talked  with  him,  and 
there  was  an  open  way  with  him 
that  ^k  my  fancy.  I  asked  him 
had  he  always  been  steady,  and 
he  looked  me  straight  in  the  face 
and  said  he  had  not.   I  liked  that 


immensely,  Mrs.  Marmaduke.  And 
when  the  young  fellow  said  to  me 
right  out  that  he  was  resolved 
never  to  do  anything  again  that  he 
could  be  ashamed  of,  something 
in  his  manner  brought  the  water 
to  my  eyes.' 

'Is  he  good-looking  1'  asked 
Mrs.  Marmaduke,  who  seemed 
herself  to  be  interested  in  the 
young  man.  '  Kot  too  good-look- 
ing, I  hope,  or  the  girls  will  be 
making  a  fool  of  him.' 

<  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,'  re* 
plied  Dr.  JubUee.  'You  must 
know  we  got  very  friendly  and 
confidential,  and  the  young  fel- 
low told  me  that  his  grand  idea 
in  life  was  to  be  a 'great  London 
doctor.  A  great  London  doc- 
tor, Mrs.  Marmaduke  !'  Dr.  Ju- 
bilee repeated  the  words  with 
humorous  solemnity.  'Now,  I 
like  ambition  in  a  young  fellow ; 
but  I  must  say  if  he  wants  to  be 
a  great  London  doctor  he  is 
haidly  wise  in  coming  down  to 
Tickenham,  and  taking  the  shabby 
end  of  old  Jeremy  Jubilee's  prac- 
tice.' 

*  Everybody  must  beg^n  some- 
where,' replied  Mrs.  Marmaduke. 
'  He  will  have  a  kind  friend  in 
this  old  Jeremy  Jubilee  I' 

'The  young  fellow  told  mo 
also/  continued  the  Doctor,  glid- 
ing over  this  compliment,  'that 
he  has  given  his  heart  away — 
hopelessly,  he  says ;  but  he  will 
never  love  anybody  else.'  (Here 
the  Doctor  put  his  hand  to  his 
mouth,  affecting  to  cover  a  laugh.) 
'Now  I  suppose,  Mrs,  Marma- 
duke, that  when  a  young  fellow 
says  he  has  given  his  heart  away 
hopelessly,  he  means  that  there 
is  no  money  at  present.  But 
time  mends  that,  Mrs.  Marma- 
duke, and  hard  work ;  and  I  do 
not  object  to  a  young  fellow  being 
engaged  to  a  young  woman,  even 
if  his  heart  is  hopelessly  given 
away.     It  keeps  him  out  of  evil, 
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madam.  It  cairies  him  thiougli 
the  most  dangerous  years  of  life 
with  high  thoughts  in  his  mind. 
0,  so  long  as  a  young  fellow  does 
not  mix  himself  up  with  women 
he  does  not  honour,  and  cannot 
honour,  I  have  good  hope  of 
him.  I  often  wish  I  could  think 
as  I  thought  at  one-and-twenty, 
when  I  was  in  love  too,  Mrs. 
Marmaduke,  though  you  may  not 
think  it  now.  That  love  kept  me 
straight,  madam;  but  nothing 
else  ever  came  of  it' 

The  sun  had  been  shining  in 
through  the  window,  but  at  this 
instant  a  cloud  obscured  its  beams, 
and  the  room  grew  dark,  and  the 
fietces  of  Dr.'  Jubilee  and  -Mrs. 
Marmaduke  were  for  a  moment 
overcast  as  well. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

IN  WHICH  HBS  MARMADUKE  RELATES 
AN  ANEODOTE  ABOUT  MAJOR 
SANCTUARY,  AND  MAJOR  SANC- 
TUARY RELATES  AN  ANECDOTE 
ABOUT  HIMSELF. 

Presently  out  shone  the  sun 
again. 

*  Now,  madam,'  cried  the  Doc- 
tor, *you  have  had  my  story. 
And  I  suppose,  madam — I  pre- 
sume— I  will  even  say  I  earnestly 
hope — that  by  this  time  you 
have  finished  your  meal,  and  are 
prepared  to  make  a  fair  return  of 
cozifidence.  You  have  visitors 
coming,  toof 

'Some  time  this  afternoon,' 
replied  Mrs.  Marmaduke.  '  Only 
that  schoolgirl  you  have  seen  here 
several  times.' 

'You  mean  the  great  man's 
niece)'  inquired  Dr.  Jubilee. 

'Victoria  Sanctuary — yes,'  an- 
swered Mrs.  Marmaduke.  'But 
the  rare  event  to-day  is  that  her 
fftther  is  coming  with  her.  I 
expect  them  in  an  hour^s  time.' 


As  Mrs.  Marmaduke  said  tias, 
there  appeared  in  her  -maimer  t 
certain  excitement  which  she 
could  not  repress.  Perhaps,  m- 
deed,  this  very  excitement  had  in 
some  measure  produced  her  re- 
cent gaiety,  which,  whether  Dr. 
Jubilee  saw  it  or  not,  bad  been 
somewhat  feverish. 

'The  celebrated  Msgor  Sanc- 
tuary I'  exclaimed  Dr.  Jubilee,  in 
the  voice  of  a  footman  announc- 
ing a  guest.  'Msgor  Sanctuaiy, 
K.C.B. — in  his  own  eetimaticm.' 

'Victoria  is  a  pleasii^  girl,' 
Mrs.  Marmaduke  remarked,  rest- 
ing her  chin  on  her  hand,  and 
speaking  in  a  retrospective  way. 
'  I  picked  her  up  a  year  or  two 
ago,  and  she  often  comes  to  see 
me,  as  you  know.  There  is  a 
simplicity  about  her,  and  a  fresh- 
ness, which  take  my  fuicy;  and 
she  has  not  got  to  the  worldly 
age — yet.  She  will  soon  be 
worldly  enough,  I  fear,  with  h& 
poverty,  and  her  father's  instruc- 
tions.' 

'  Comical  father,'  remarked  Dr. 
Jubilee.  'Talking  man.  Fine 
hand  at  telling  stories,  ain't  he  f 

'  Dear,  dear,  the  flight  of  time  ? 
continued  the  old  lady,  still  speak- 
ing in  her  reminiscent  fashion.  '  I 
can  tell  you  a  secret,  Doctor. 
Nearly  forty .  years  ago  Major 
Sanctuary  was  in  love  with  me, 
and  wanted  to  marry  me.  I  have 
never  seen  him  since.  But  I 
took  a  fancy  to  Ms  daughter  for 
old  times'  sake.' 

'  If  Major  Sanctuary  was  in  love 
with  you  forty  years  ago,  madam,' 
said  Dr.  Jubilee,  *  I  want  to  know 
how  he  got  out  of  love.  I  should 
say  that  forty  years  ago  that  must 
have  been  a  very  difficult  thing 
for  a  young  fellow  to  accom- 
plish.' 

'Money,  Doctor,  money  f  Mrs. 
Marmaduke  said,  breaking  into  a 
sad  smile  which  made*  her  veiy 
handsome.    '  Money  has  worked 
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greater  wonders  than  Uiat.  I  was 
the  only  daughter  of  a  doctor, 
and  my  mother  was  dead.  My 
father  had  a  large  and  wealthy 
practice.  Everybody  believed 
that  I  would  be  very  rich  at  his 
death,  and  the  man  who  is  now 
Major  Sanctuary  fell  in  what  he 
called  love  witii  m&  He  pro- 
posed, and  I  accepted  him.  In- 
deed, I  was  very  fond  of  him. 
Before  we  were  married,  my  fa- 
ther died ;  and  died,  not  wealthy, 
but  so  deep  in  debt  that  nothing 
remained  after  his  creditors  were 
satisfied.  How  he  had  spent  his 
money  we  never  knew.  He  may 
have  incurred  liabilities  before  his 
practice  rose;  and  certainly  he 
had  the  reasonable  expectation  of 
ten  more  years  of  money-making. 
But  what  matters  all  that  now  1 
I  was  left  penniless,  and  the  day 
after  my  father's  funeral  my  lover 
called  upon  me.' 

Mt  was  a  fine  opportunity,'  ex- 
claimed old  Dr.  Jubilee,  quite 
dropping  all  his  oddity  of  manner, 
and  speaking  in  a  solemn  voice ; 
*  it  was  a  very  grand  opportunity !' 

*  I  told  him  everything,'  the  old 
lady  continued,  sighing  deeply. 
'  I  well  remember  holding  out  my 
hand  with  ten  sovereigns  in  it, 
and  saving  to  him,  *^  See,  there  is 
my  fortune ;"  and  then  I  released 
him  from  his  engagement,  and  told 
him  he  was  free.' 

'And  he,'  the  Doctor  asked 
breathlessly — '  he  vowed  that  he 
considered  himself  bound  as  never 
before — as  never  before  V 

'  ^0,  Doctor,  he  thanked  me, 
said  he  wished  me  well,  praised 
my  prudence,  and  went  away.' 

'  Hiss  1'  the  Doctor  cried,  like  a 
playgoer,  '  hiss,  hiss,  hiss  1' 

'And  I  walked  back  into  the 
room,'  said  Mrs.  Marmaduke,  'and 
I  came  and  stood  beside  the  fire- 
place, looking  into  the  gray  ashes, 
and  my  heart  was  broken — my 
heart  was  broken !' 


She  paused.  The  garrulous 
little  Doctor  appeared  not  quite 
able  to  find  his  tongue ;  for  after 
making  one  or  two  attempts  at. 
speech,  he  seemed  to  judge  silence 
more  prudent 

'  He  set  out  for  India.  I  went 
as  governess  to  Brussels;  there, 
after  years  of  toiling,  I  met  the 
man  who  became  my  husband. 
He  was  thirty  years  older  than  I, 
good  and  kind,  and  when  he 
offered  me  a  home,  he  did  it  so 
gently  that  he  won  my  heart.  All 
the  rest  you  know.  Seven  years 
after  I  was  left  a  widow,  rich  and 
childless.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
Major  Sanctuary  has  never  recog- 
nised me  under  my  new  name; 
probably  he  never  heard  of  my 
marrii^e.  And  I  am  equally  sure 
that  in  this  tall,  stout,  white- 
haired  old  woman  he  will  never 
recognise  the  girl  he  once — loved  P 

'If  he  were  to  recognise  her, 
madam,'  said  Dr.  Jubilee,  se- 
verely, '  I  should  think  his 
appetite  for  dinner  would  be 
spoiled.  Perhaps  not,  though,' 
the  Doctor  added,  shaking  his 
head ; '  hard  heart  and  good  sto- 
mach, I  daresay.  Pretend  to  sigh 
— gulp  down  a  glass — and  then 
cut  into  your  roast  beef.  An 
appetite  with  a  sharp  edge,  and  a 
knife  with  a  sharp  edge,  and  a 
conscience  with  no  edge  at  all !' 

'  ^ot  so  bad  as  that,  I  hope,' 
replied  Mrs.  Marmaduke  gently. 
'  After  all.  Doctor,  the  best  of  us 
are  not  good«  and  perhaps  the 
worst  are  not  bad.  I  have  heard 
a  great  deal  about  him,  little  as  he 
has  heard  of  me.  I  believe  he  loves 
his  daughter.  I  rather  imagine 
he  makes  great  sacrifices  to  bring 
her  up  well.  He  must  be  poor. 
Doctor — ^he  must  be  very  poor— 
and  certainly  he  is  kind  to  his 
girl.' 

While  the  dialogue  proceeded 
in  this  way  the  sound  of  wheels 
was  heard,    and  immediately    a 
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carriage  drew  np  at  the  door,  upon 
which  Mrs.  Marmadnke,  who  he- 
came  greatly  agitated,  said  that 
her  visitors  were  at  hand  She 
had  not  expected  them,  she  de- 
clared, greatly  flattered,  for  an- 
other hour.  The  Doctor,  obtorv- 
ing  her  diBCompoeure,  and  pos- 
sihly  thinking  that  his  presence 
might  help  her  to  go  through  a  try- 
ing scene,  resolved  to  wait  it  out 
There  may  have  been  infused 
into  this  kindly  intention  some 
tincture  of  curiosity.  Ko  doubt 
the  Doctor  was  wishful  to  see  how 
the  great  Major,  as  he  called  him, 
would  figure  in  the  interview. 

The  great  Major  figured  much 
as  usuaL  Victoria,  who  was  a 
quiet  modest  girl,  pretty  and 
plainly  dressed,  went  up  to  her 
patroness  and  kissed  her. 

'  How  pale  you  look !'  the  girl 
remarked.  '  You  must  have  been 
tiring  yourself.  Some  of  your 
parish  works,  I  know.' 

'  Kot  that,  dear ;  a  headache — 
a  headache,'  the  old  lady  answered 
hastily.  Then,  with  what  was  to 
Victoria  a  most  unaccountable 
gasp,  '  Major  Sanctuary,  I  am 
glad  to  see  you.  From  your 
daughter — I — I  seem  to  know  you 
quite  well  already  P 

The  Major  behaved  himself  with 
good  breeding  and  with  perfect 
unconsciousness,  and  no  sooner 
had  he  got  through  the  compli- 
mentary part  of  the  ceremony 
than  his  characteristic  manner 
began  to  appear.  He  walked  with 
his  grandiose  step  across  the  room, 
and  then,  turning  upon  Mrs.  Mar- 
maduke : 

'  Seem  to  know  me  already  1 
Faith,  ma'am,  I  am  not  hard  to 
know.  A  plain,  straightforward, 
"  how-do-you-do  "  sort  of  a  man, 
that  does  his  duty,  and  has  a 
knack  of  spending  his  five-pound 
notes  too  fast.  There  you  have 
me  from  head  to  foot.' 

Mrs.  Maxmaduke  smiled.     Dr. 


Jubilee's  round  eyes  were  a  sight 
worth  travelling  from  London  to 
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'But  I  have  to  thank  you,  Ms. 
Dobbin,'  the  Major  said,  becoming 
natural  once  more.  'You  have 
been  very  kind  to  my  daughter. 
Don't  say  you  have  not,  Mrs. 
Dobbin;  she  has  told  me  all, 
ma*am.  She  has  told  me  eveiy 
word.' 

'Victoria  is  a  pleasant  com- 
panion,' the  old  lady  said,  taking 
the  girl's  hand.  '  She  makes  this 
dull  old  house  bright^  with  her 
pretty  feuse  and  her  pretty  dresses 
and  her  pleasant  ways.' 

'  Ah,  you  should  have  seen  the 
mother  T  the  Major  went  on,  with 
great  vivacity;  *the  mother  you 
positively  should  have  seen !' 

*Why  did  you  start,  dearf 
Victoria  asked,  in  a  low  voice. 

^ Nothing,  nothing;  I  am  a 
little  cold  with  being  out  in  the 
garden.  Now,  M%jor,  you  were 
saying — ' 

'  I  was  saying,  the  mother, 
ma'am,'  the  Major  replied,  in  his 
most  animated  style,  '  There  was 
a  woman !  A  woman  likely  to 
have  a  daughter  to  be  proud  of. 
Grolden  hair — ^threads  of  gold,  I 
assure  you;  and  a  great  many 
golden  sovereigns,  as  well  as  the 
golden  hair!  Eyes  as  blue— 0, 
far  bluer  than  any  sky ;  except^ 
perhaps,  Naples.  To  avoid  ex- 
aggeration I  except  the  Neapolitan 
sky.  Fine  figure ;  general  attrac- 
tiveness. Piano— indescribable ! 
Languages — a  kind  of  centipede 
with  the  tongue,  I  assure  yon. 
Harp — well,  I  had  better  not  de- 
scribe it.  You  may  be  snre, 
ma'am,  that  when  that  woman  was 
sweet  eighteen  there  would  be  no 
lack  of  suitors.  To  be  perfectly 
candid  with  you,  I  did  not  think 
my  chance  a  good  one.  But  one 
night,  at  a  ball,  ma'am,  where  she 
had  been  persecuted — ^I  may  safely 
say  persecuted — by  two  or  three 
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acoie  of  men — eyerj  man  of  them 
looking  after  her  money;  not  a 
grain  of  sentiment  in  any  one  of 
the  fellows,  ma'am,  I  pledge  you 
my  word — ^well,  that  night  she 
stole  out  into  the  garden,  for  cool 
air,  I  presume.  I  followed.  I 
found  her  sitting  in  an  arbour. 
The  scene  was  perfectly  Byronian. 
Eosy  bower,  tender  moonlight, 
and  the  girl  looking  quite  entranc- 
ing. Most  men  would  have  begun 
to  spout,  ma'am,  and  would  have 
talked  poetry.  Not  I.  I  walked 
straight  into  the  arbour,  with  my 
head  erect.  **  My  gracious  !"  cries 
the  girl,  <<  what  is  this  1"  Most 
men  would  havecalled  out,  "Don't 
be  frightened,"  caught  her  hand ; 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  did  no- 
thing of  the  kind.  I  stood  before 
her  as  calm  as  I  am  this  moment, 
and  said  I,  "  Wilt  thou  have  this 
man  to  he  thy  wedded  husband  /" 
I  said  "  this  man  "  emphatically, 
you  will  remark,  to  distinguish 
myself  ^m  the  other  fellows: 
"  WUt  thouTiave  this  man  to  be  thy 
wedded  husband  T  And  what  do 
you  think  followed  ?  A  faint?  A 
scream  1  A  rush  into  the  house  1 
Not  a  bit  of  it  I  She  looked  up, 
and  just  as  if  she  had  been  fol- 
lowing the  parson,  "  /  vdlly"  she 
said.  We  were  married  that  day 
week!' 

During  the  progress  of  this 
remarkable  anecdote,  Victoria 
seemed  to  grow  more  and  more 
uncomfortable ;  but  Mrs.  Marma- 
duke  recovered  her  spirits.  Dr. 
Jubilee  listened  with  an  ironi- 
cal attention  so  subtle  that  it 
quite  captivated  the  Major,  who 
was  pleased  to  have  found  such 
an  earnest  hearer.  The  upshot 
was  that  the  Msgor  grew  veiy 
complimentary  to  the  Doctor,  and 
the  Doctor  in  return  offered  to 
show  the  Major  the  wonders  of 
Tickenham  that  very  afternoon. 


CHAPTER  XXXr. 

IN  WHICH  PACT  TELLS  ONE  STORY 
AND  FICTION  ANOTHER,  AND  THE 
STORY  OP  FICTION  IS  STRANGER 
THAN  THE  STORY  OF  FACT. 

For  wonders  there  were,  even 
in  Tickenham.  At  the  close  of  last 
century,  when  the  drinking  of 
natural  waters  was  in  feishion,  and 
foreign  spas  were  not  easily  acces- 
sible, some  wise  man  of  Ticken- 
ham remarked  that  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  the  town  there  was  a 
curious  spring,  from  which  a  slug- 
gish strange-coloured  stream  trick- 
led, wandering  lazily  over  the 
adjacent  fields,  ^nd  leaving  an 
unpleasant  deposit  in  its  course. 
This  wise  man  ran  home  for  a 
breakfast-cup,  and  having,  with 
difficulty,  secured  a  few  table- 
spoonfuls  of  the  water,  he  tasted, 
found  it  nasty,  and  at  once  con- 
cluded that  it  must  be  wholesome. 
The  water  was  pronounced  to  be 
medicine  —  Nature's  medicine  I 
In  a  few  months'  time  great  stories 
wore  told  of  cures  effected  by  a 
new  water,  at  a  small  town  called 
Tickenham.  Popular  attention 
was  aroused;  mighty  hopes  began 
to  pulsate  in  the  breasts  of  those 
of  the  Tickenham  folk  who  had 
land  near  the  spring.  Plans  were 
put  on  paper ;  a  grand  walk  was 
made  and  planted  with  trees ;  a 
pump-room  was  erected,  with  a 
little  gallery  for  the  band  to  play 
in,  and  all  the  Test  of  it.  Local 
people  who  knew  everything  de- 
clared that  Buxton,  Harrogate, 
Tunbridge  Wells,  and  even  Bath, 
must  soon  give  place  to  Ticken- 
ham with  its  wonderful  water. 

When  Nature  had  done  so 
much,  and  man  had  cooperated 
vidth  Nature  so  cleverly,  it  was 
reasonable  to  expect  that  Ticken- 
ham would  grow  prosperous. 
Tickenham  never  did.  Somehow, 
from  the  time  the  pump-room 
was    erected,    the    fame  of   the 
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waters  declined.  For  one  des- 
ponding summer  a  band  played, 
tunes  cldefly  of  a  pensive  charac- 
ter ;  but  nobody  walked  the  pro- 
menade or  flirted  under  the  trees, 
except  the  folk  of  Tickenham 
themselves ;  and  the  vacant  pump- 
zoom  and  untrodden  promenade 
remained,  testifying  the  vanity  of 
human  hopes  and  the  fEolure  of 
Tickenham  waters. 

But  in  Tickenham  waters  one 
man  still  professed  fiuth:  this  was 
Dr.  Jubilee.  He  averred  that  the 
waters  were  unsurpassable  for 
'general  debility;'  and  the  Doc- 
tor, who  was  a  man  of  endless 
whim,  also  declared  that  a  course 
of  the  waters  was  a  sure  remedy 
for  corpulence.  Without  any 
manner  of  doubt  he  had  produced 
some  very  marked  effects  on  stout 
ladies,  but  whether  by  the  virtue 
of  the  Tickenham  waters  readers 
may  judge,  when  I  have  described 
how  the  Doctor  treated  his  obese 
invalids. 

When  he  entered  the  room 
where  one  of  his  stout  lady- 
patients  sat  waiting  for  him,  his 
invariable  practice  was  to  start 
and  hold  up  his  hands. 

^Excuse  me,  madam,  if  any 
expression  of  surprise  escaped  me,' 
he  would  then  say,  with  his  old- 
fashioned  formal  politeness ;  '  I 
was  struck,  madam,  by  the  re- 
markable grace  of  your  features, 
and — if  you  will  pardon  my  say- 
ing it — your  matchless  bust !' 

The  patient  generally  would 
excuse  the -Doctor,  thinking  his 
ways  odd  and  provincial,  but  not 
disagreeable  when  you  made  allow- 
ance for  him. 

'One  thing  only  is  wanted, 
madam,'  Dr.  Jubilee  would  con- 
tinue ;  *  if  we  could  just  get  a 
little  off  here ' — he  would  pass  his 
fingers  slowly  round  his  chin — 
*the  fece  would  be  perfection. 
And,  as  a  farther  suggestion,  if 
we  could  just  cut  down  a  little ' 


— ^here  he  would  put  his  hands  to 
his  chest  like  one  going  through 
a  calisthenic  exercise  —  *  why, 
madam,  there  would  not  be  such 
another  bust  in  the  county !' 

Hereupon  the  patient  invariably 
expressed  willingness  to  follow 
the  Doctor^s  prescriptions  in  all 
things.  The  Doctor  would  choose 
lodgings  exactly  one  mile  from  the 
pump-room,  and  order  the  patient 
to  dnnk  a  glass  four  times  a  day, 
walking  out  and  home.  Then  he 
would  draw  up  in  a  spirit  of  per- 
fect exultation—for  he  was  reaUy 
happy  whenever  he  could  lower  a 
patient's  diet — ^a  starvation  regi- 
men. He  would  assert  that,  for 
the  due  operation  of  the  cure,  the 
patient  must  live  almost  entirely 
on  dry  toast  and  lemon-juice ;  and 
by  a  rigorous  pursuit  of  hii 
method,  both  in  food  and  exercise, 
the  patients  were  in  a  short  time 
reduced  in  bulk ;  and  all  the  credit 
was  given  by  the  Doctor  to  the 
wonderful  Tickenham  waters. 
Occasionally,  however,  he  would 
let  fall  some  syllables  in  praise  of 
his  own  private  plan.  As  on  the  - 
present  occasion. 

'Why,  sir,'  said  the  Doctor,who 
had  been  retailing  his  method  to 
the  Major  as  they  walked  along— 
the  Major  for  once  listening  like 
a  man  outdone  by  the  Doctor's 
remarkable  stories — '  why  does 
the  female  sex  live  longer  than  the 
male  1  Chances,  beforehand,  seem 
against  'em — smaller  lung,  weaker 
brain,  general  structural  inferi- 
ority j  yet  they  last  us  out.  Why, 
sir  1  Simply,  sir,  because  women 
think  of  their  appearance,  and  live 

so  as  not  to  grow  stout  or  ugly ; 
and  when  the  face  and  figure  are 
well,  all  the  rest  will  be  well  too. 
There  is  the  whole  secret,  air. 
Female  vanity  lengthens  female 
life.' 

After  this  philosophical  excur- 
sion, Dr.  Juljilee  returned  to  the 
subject  of  Tickenham  waters,  and 
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detailed  such  a  string  of  cores  that 
the  Major  wasquite  dumbfounded, 
not  being  used  to  hear  wonders 
ftam  other  •  lips  than  his  own. 
Somehow  the  Major  could  not 
cap  the  Doctor,  and  had  to  listen 
silently.  At  last  Dr.  Jubilee, 
stopping  in  the  road,  put  his 
hands  under  the  little  cocktails 
of  his  coat)  and  spoke  as  follows : 

*  Why,  sir,  I  assure  you  I  sent 
home  a  mother  last  year,  and  her 
own  child — five  years  of  age — 
did  not  know  her  mamma,  so 
much  was  she  changed.  Now, 
sir,'  asked  the  little  Doctor,  flirt- 
ing the  coat-tails  in  the  air  with 
his  fingers,  '  is  not  that  the  most 
remarkable  thing  you  ever  heard 
of?' 

'Not  quite,'  answered  Miy'or 
Sanctuary,  who  seemed  at  the 
moment  to  catch  an  idea.  *  I 
can  match  it  with  a  story  of  my 
own.* 

The  Doctor  stood  opposite  the 
Major  challenging  him,  and  the 
Major  raised  his  cane  in  the  air 
and  began: 

*  My  Mend  Lady  Dolly — no,  on 
reflection  I  had  better  not  give  the 
name,  as  I  am  almost  one  of  the 
family.  E — ^normous  woman,  sir. 
She  was  bom  stout.  As  a  school- 
girl she  was  like  a  girl  made  of 
pincushions.  When  she  grew  up, 
she  was  so  round  and  so  pretty 
that,  I  pledge  you  my  word,  sir, 
we  called  her  the  Celestial  Globe ! 
When  she  married  and  settled 
down,  she  had  to  have  a  special 
door  made  to  her  carriage.  And 
with  it  all,  sir,  the  sweetest,  the 
loveliest,  the  most  benignant 
temper,  sir,  that  you  ever  knew. 
Yery  good.  A  iriend  told  her  of 
Plympton,  who  has  made  his 
name  by  pulling  people  down,  and 
she  put  herself  in  Flympton's 
hands.  He  sent  her  into  the 
country  and  dieted  her.  Her 
husband  being  in  the  House  of 
Commons  could  not  stay  with  her. 


Well,  sir,  the  treatment  succeeded, 
and  down  her  ladyship  came,  ^ 
about  one  pound  a  d^y*  But  the 
remarkable  thing  was  that  as  she 
got  thinner  her  temper  got  bad, 
and  got  worse,  until  at  last  she 
was  a  perfect  virago,  and  weighed 
seven  stun  one  pound,  and  the 
ounces  I  forget.  Plympton  pro- 
nounced her  cured,  and  she  was 
sent  home.  The  night  she  arrived 
her  husband  was  in  the  House 
making  a  fieiy  speech.  When  he 
came  home  he  asks  his  butler — 
old  family  servant — if  her  lady- 
ship had  returned.  ''  No,  sir,"  the 
man  said,  ''but  an  impostor  came 
here  cls  my  lady ;  and  when  I  said 
it  was  no  such  a  thing,  she  grew 
that  violent  in  the  hall  that  we 
had  to  send  for  the  police.'^  If 
you  will  believe  me,  sir,  the  baron- 
et had  to  go  to  the  police*8tation, 
and  there  he  found  his  wife  in  a 
terrific  paroxysm  of  fury,  and  two 
officers  sitting  up  with  her  to  prer 
vent  her  committing  suicide !' 

This  astounding  anecdote  si- 
lenced little  Dr.  Jubilee,  and  the 
Major  resumed  his  walk  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  has  recovered 
his  reputation  by  a  decided  stroke. 

But  these  disused  waters  of 
Tickenham,  and  even  this  con- 
versation between  the  Major  and 
the  Doctor,  were  destined  to  give 
a  turn  to  the  lives  of  our  Golden 
Girls.  For  when  Dr.  Jubilee  be- 
gan to  speak  of  the  waters  as  a 
remedy  in  debility  Major  Sanc- 
tuary, always  on  the  look-out  for 
subjects  in  talk,  and  especially 
for  marvels,  made  a  note  of  what 
he  heard,  and  mentally  resolved, 
at  some  future  day,  to  bring  it 
out  in  company.  He  did  so. 
When  and  in  what  form  shall 
be  hereafter  recorded.  Not  that 
what  the  Major  said  was,  in  itself, 
interesting,  but  because  it  became 
a  motive-power  in  the  history. 
Indeed,  the  Major  brought  the 
Golden  Girls  to  this  very  town  of 
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Tickenham,  whence  there  fol- 
lowed events  which  shall  in  time 
be  written  and  read. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

IN  WHICH  AN  OLD  COUNTBT  DOCTOR 
TELUB  A  TOUNG  COUNTBT  DOCTOR 
WHAT  HE  MUST  SXFEOT. 

Major  Sanctuary  at  last  bade 
the  Doctor  good-bye,  and  the 
Doctor,  with  pondering  face,  stood 
in  the  street,  doubtful  which  way 
he  should  go.  He  decided  at  last, 
and,  walking  rapidly  past  the 
post-office,  turned  into  a  small 
by-stoeet»  where,  stopping  before 
a  small  house,  he  knocked  at  the 
door.  The  door  was  ornamented 
with  a  very  bright  new  plate,  on 
which  was  engraved  'Dr.  Alex- 
ander.' This  plate  the  Doctor 
regarded  with  a  quizzical  face 
until  the  door  was  opened,  when, 
learning  that  Dr.  Alexander  was 
not  at  home,  but  that  'Mrs. 
Alexander'  was  to  be  seen,  he 
stepped  into  the  passage,  and  sent 
in  his  name. 

The  passage  was  furnished 
plainly  with  old  and  adapted 
furniture,  the  oilcloth  having  evi- 
dently been  refitted  from  another 
house.  But  all  was  scrupulously 
neat,  which  Dr.  Jubilee  noted 
with  a  practical  and  gratified  air. 
Presently  the  servant  showed  him 
into  a  room  where  Mrs.  Alexan- 
der was  busy  shortening  the  cords 
of  a  picture  which  was  to  be  hung 
upon  the  walls.  Dr.  Jubilee,  a 
man  sprung  £rom  the  people  him- 
self, had  a  quick  eye  for  marks  of 
rank,  and  was  never  deceived; 
and  the  moment  the  widow  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him  something  in 
her  maimer  told  him  that  this 
faded  and  poorly-dressed  woman 
was  what  he  used  to  call  in  his 
own  vernacular  '  quite  the  lady.' 
So  the  Doctor  put  on  his  finest 


manners,  and  bowed  so  yeiy  foim- 
ally  and  low  that  the  little  tails 
of  his  coat  were,  for  several  se- 
conds, exactly  in  a  horizontal  line 
with  the  back  of  his  head.  Mrs. 
Alexander  could  not  repress  a 
smile  at  the  comical  figure  before 
her,  and,  though  she  tried  to  melt 
the  smile  of  ridicule  into  the  smile 
of  welcome,  the  quick-eyed  Doctor 
saw  she  was  laughing  at  him. 
This  did  not  the  least  disconcert 
him.    In  fact  he  rather  enjoyed  it. 

'  Madam,'  the  Doctor  began,  in 
his  most  high-flown  style,  '  I  am 
happy  to  see  you  have  chosen  so 
suitable  a  residence.  A  southern 
aspect  is  always  to  be  desired,  and 
you  will  find  this  street  at  once 
central  and  retired.' 

'It  is  a  small  house,'  Mis. 
Alexander  said ;  *  but  I  think  it 
better  for  n|y  son  to  begin  quietly. 
Indeed  he  must  do  so.' 

'  Madam,'  the  Doctor  said  again, 
'  you  are  wise.  The  plague  of  our 
profession  nowadays  is  that  all 
our  young  fellows  try  to  cut  a 
dash.  They  must  have  a  great 
house,  smart  furniture,  spicy  win- 
dow-blinds, and  a  brass  knocker 
big  enough  for  a  monkey  to  sit 
upon.  They  must  have  one  horse, 
two  horses,  three  horses,  before 
there  are  patients  enough  to  pay 
for  a  pair  of  reins.  What  follows, 
madam  ?  Debt  I  Millstone  round 
the  neck.  And  when  the  man  at 
last  rises  to  something  like  prac- 
tice there  is  the  debt  behind 
gnawing  away  at  his  tardy  profits ; 
and  when  the  celebrated  Dr. 
This-or-That  dies,  after  a  few 
years  of  good  practice,  people  are 
amazed  to  find  that  Mrs.  This-or- 
That  is  left  destitute,  and  that 
the  daughters  must  go  out  as 
governesses.  Madness,  madam, 
madness  !  Let  a  man  be  honest, 
and  say,  ''When  I  get  enough 
patients  to  drive  a  carriage  I  Tnll 
drive  one ;  not  before."  Shanks's 
mare    was    the    only   steed  Dr. 
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Jeremy  Jubilee  rode  for  twenty 
years,  madam.  0,  here  you  come, 
sir!  I  have  just  been  praising 
youp  house.' 

Sholto  Alexander  was  now  a 
fine  yonng  man.  In  a  physical 
sense  he  had  always  promised 
welly  but  he  had  grown  unexpect- 
edly handsome.  Broad-chested, 
with  well-hung  arms,  and  a  high 
colour,  he  looked  rather  more 
like  a  riding,  rowing,  racing  young 
fellow  than  a  successful  medical 
student;  and  one  would  have 
expected  his  feats  to  be  in  the 
cricket  or  hunting  field  rather  than 
in  the  examination-room.  For  all 
that,  Sholto  was  not  only  a  suc- 
cessful but  a  hard  student,  and 
his  teachers  predicted  great  tilings 
of  him.  There  was  a  certain  shy- 
ness about  the  young  fellow,  a 
tendency  in  the  fine  high  colour 
to  deepen  a  little  when  he  was 
spoken  to,  which  became  him 
vastly ;  and  there  was  besides  re- 
markable sweetness  in  his  smile. 
On  the  whole,  he  looked  the  sort 
of  man  who  would  be  likely  to 
wear  the  Victoria  Cross  some  day. 
Strong,  fearless,  soft-hearted,  as 
almost  every  truly  brave  man 
must  be,  but  with  plenty  of  the 
lion  in  him,  such  was  the  young 
fellow  who  had  come  as  assistant 
to  old  Dr.  Jeremy  Jubilee. 

Probably  at  this  moment  old 
Dr.  Jeremy  Jubilee  wondered  to 
think  so.  He  regarded  Sholto 
for  a  long  time  with  evident  ad- 
miration; but  the  Doctor's  way 
was  to  express  his  admiratioTi  in 
a  kind  of  cynical  banter,  unless 
his  innate  good-nature  fiEdrly  got 
the  better  of  him,  which  happened 
several  times  a  day. 
K  *  Well,  sir/  the  Doctor  said,  set- 
ting his  arms  a-kimbo,  '  and  how 
do  you  like  the  prosperous  village 
of  Tickenhamf 

*I  think  it  a  very  pretty  place,' 
Sholto  answered.  '  Anything  af- 
ter those  hateful  London  streets.' 


'  Nevertheless,  in  those  hateful 
London  streets  we  are  going  to 
make  fame  and  fortune  !'  the  Doc- 
tor said,  alluding  to  Sholto's  pro- 
fessional projects.  '  That  is  so,  is 
it  not,  sir  V 

*Some  day,'  Sholto  answered 
carelessly.  *  When  I  am  tired  of 
green  fields.' 

'And  tired  of  village  practice,' 
cried  Dr.  Jubilee,  seeing  that  his 
young  friend  hesitated.  'Tired 
of  being  physician  in  ordinary  to 
working  men's  clubs,  where  you 
get  twenty  pounds  a  year  for  one 
hundred  pounds'  worth  of  work ; 
where  you  are  sent  trudging 
through  miry  lanes  and  over  soppy 
fields  to  attend  a  case  of  rheuma- 
tism, the  worst  symptoms  being 
over  before  you  arrive,  and  the 
patient  gone  to  his  work  again ; 
where,  after  this  consoling  dis- 
covery, you  mire  and  sop  home 
again;  where  the  whole  transac- 
tion occupies,  two  hours,  muds 
your  Sunday  trousers  and  wears 
out  your  boots ;  where,  when  you 
sit  down  to  compute  what  you 
got  for  the  time  and  toil,  you 
find  the  gross  profit  was  about 
sixpence-halfpenny.  0,  you  will 
soon  want  to  chsmge  for  London 
— London,  where  the  streets  are 
paved  with  gold;  where  every 
doctor  has  a  crowd  of  patients  on 
his  doorstep  each  morning;  where 
every  patient  has  a  sovereign  in 
his  fist,  and  all  quarrel  as  to  who 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  spend- 
ing his  money  first.  0  London, 
London,  for  rising  men  1' 

'  Still,  I  will  give  Tickenham  a 
trial  first,'  Sholto  replied,  laugh- 
ing at  the  Doctor's  sketches.  'Per- 
haps I  may  get  a  few  lessons  in 
patience  here.' 

'  Lessons  in  patience  I'  exclaimed 
Dr.  Jubilee.  '  You  will  get  les- 
sons in  patience  day  by  day ! 
Why,  there  is  our  dear  old  dis- 
trict visitor,  Mrs.  Raffles:  that 
excellent  and  most  respectable 
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female  would  have  strack  out 
new  veins  of  his  particular  yir- 
tue  in  the  character  of  the  patri- 
arch Job.  Mrs.  Baffles,  sir,  is 
devoted  to  the  good  of  her  spe- 
cies, and  she  goes  about  this  vil- 
lage with  a  satchel  the  size  of  a 
medium  carpet-bag,  and  this  satch- 
el, sir,  is  an  apothecary's  shop,  a 
provision  warehouse,  and  a  reli- 
gious library  all  in  one.  When' 
ever  she  hears  of  any  disaster, 
material,  moral,  or  spiritual,  she 
plunges  into  that  satchel  and 
brings  up  something  suited  to  the 
case.  Mrs.  Raffles,  sir,  will  fol- 
low in  your  steps  as  you  visit  the 
poor,  and  she  will  revise  your 
opinions  and  your  treatment  and 
criticise  your  behaviour,  and  do 
it  all  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
philanthropist.  A  philanthro- 
pist has  the  grand  privilege,  sir, 
of  making  herself  disagreeable  as 
a  duty,  and  our  femsde  p]iilan- 
thropists  have  the  sense  of  duty 
very  strong.  If  you,  after  care- 
ful professional  examination,  pro- 
nounce a  complaint  to  be  w^- 
marked  cold  in  the  head,  Mrs. 
Raffles  will  go  round  the  town 
and  declare  it  is  on.  the  chest. 
She  will  count  the  spots  of  the 
measles  on  a  family  of  six,  and 
then  rebuke  you  because  you  do 
not  give  time  enough  to  examine 
the  cases.  Then  she  will  go  to 
the  Rector,  and  report  you  as  not 
adequate  to  the  position  of  Medi- 
cal Officer  to  the  Parochial  Charity.' 

'And  what  will  the  Rector 
say?'  Sholto  asked. 

*  The  Rector  will  say,  "  Thank 
you,  Mrs.  Raffles,  I  will  attend 
to  the  matter." '  Dr.  Jubilee 
assumed  a  grave  and  official  tone. 
*  Then  the  Rector  will  meet  you 
in  the  street,  and  lay  his  hand  on 
your . shoulder  and  say,  "Now, 
my  young  friend,  I  hope  you  are 
getting  on  comfortably;  I  am  sure 
we  all  owe  you  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  your  attention  to  the 


poor;*'  for  he  is  a  kind-hearted 
man— easy-going,  they  caU  him, 
but  he  knows  mankind — and.wo- 
mankind.  There  are  no  wiser 
simpletons  going  than  our  par- 
sons, sir,  and  none  who  use  tiieir 
wisdom  and  simplicity  for  better 
purposes.  Our  Rector,  for  in- 
stance, gets  a  lot  of  work  out  of 
old  Mrs.  Raffles,  for  which  he  al- 
lows her  to  burst  into  his  stady 
three  times  a  week  and  scold  all 
round.  He  takes  it  quite  won- 
derfully,  sitting  still  and  smiling. 
As  for  poor  me,  under  such  d^ 
cumstanoes  I  should  be  tearing 
up  and  down  like  a  monkey  in  t 
cage.' 

Sholto  roared  with  laughter  at 
this  picture,  and  his  grave  mother 
broke  into  a  smile. 

'  Yes,  sir,'  the  Doctor  went  on, 
'  patience  you  will  need ;  and  pa- 
tience your  worthy  mother  wiU 
need,  for  she  will  sometimes  hear 
her  son  censured  when  she  ex- 
pects to  hear  him  praised;  and 
she  will  have  to  hear  him  re- 
proved for  indolence  when  she 
will  know  he  has  been  working 
too  hard.  But  never  mind,  sir. 
I  had  it  all  to  bear  myself  for 
many  a  year;  and  here  I  stand,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-eight,  and  I  caa 
bear  a  few  knocks  yet.' 

*  And  give  a  few  too,  I  dare- 
say,' Sholto  ventured  to  remark. 

*  Perhaps  -  so,  sir — perhaps  bo, 
the  Doctor  replied.  '  But  that  is 
neither  here  nor  tbere.  What  I 
have  been  saying  now  is  by  the 
way  of  an  introduction  to  yonr 
first  year's  work  in  this  prospowns 
town  of  Tickenham.' 


CHAPTER  XXXin. 

THE  OLD,  OLD  STORY  OF  LOVBS 
YOUKG  DREAM. 

Among  the  many  inducements 
to  the  practice  of  virtue  ^^ 
the  Maker  of  the  world  has  p«>- 
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vided  for  His  cieatoies,  there  is 
one  wliich  oright  to  be  as  power- 
ful as  any  rational  motive  can. 
This  is  the  fact  that  our  good 
behaviour  has  so  great  an  effect 
on  the  welfiEure  and  comfort  of 
our  immediate  friends,  concerning 
whose  happiness  (unless  we  are 
without  human  instincts)  we  must 
feel  warm  interest. 

Margaret  Alexander  was  now 
the  proudest  and  happiest  woman 
in  England.  For  years  she  had 
lived  for  her  son,  and  centred  in 
him  all  her  human  hopes.  She 
had  marked  his  dangerous  slips, 
and  had  tried  by  all  &e  means  in 
her  power  to  restore  him  to  the 
paths  of  reason  and  religion.  In- 
deed, despairing^  of  success,  she 
had  resorted  to  one  device  of  a 
peculiarly  feminine  sort,  of  which 
more  shall  be  said  hereafter.  But 
everything  seemed  unavailing,  and 
she  had  given  her  son  up  for  lost, 
when  all  at  once  she  found  that 
he  had  recovered  himself;  and 
from  that  hour  he  never  gave  her 
a  moment's  pain. 

SholtO'Was  a  young  fellow  of 
generous  instincts.  He  had  never 
been  really  vicious.  Kow  that  he 
was  leading  an  honourable  and 
manly  life,  full  of  occupation  and 
animated  by  sound  ambition,  he 
was  a  son  of  whom  any  mother 
might  be. proud.  His  own  mother, 
remembering  the  fate  which  had 
threatened  him,  and  considering 
him  as  he  now  was,  felt  joy  and 
gratitude  running  through  her 
heart  in  a  constant  stream. 

It  would  have  been  hard  had 
Margaret  Alexander  left  the  world 
without  tasting  some  of  those 
pleasures  of  success  and  fruition 
which  are  so  freely  allotted  to  the 
base  and  unworthy.  This  woman, 
tall,  silver-haired,  with  feature  of 
somewhat  masculine  cast,  and  a 
step  still  fall  of  energy,  was  in 
her  way  remarkable.  Placed  in  a 
position  where,  as  by  the  law  of 


necessity,  most  persons  would  sink 
into  a  life  of  semi-dependence  or 
absolute  meanness,  she  had  held 
her  head  high  through  many  a 
struggling  year.  She  had  never 
borrowed,  never  fawned  on  wealthy 
friends  for  help ;  and  upon  a  very 
narrow  income  she  had  managed 
to  maintain  the  position  of  a  poor 
lady.  The  shopkeepers  of  Middle- 
borough  treated  her  with  as  much 
deference  as  if  she  fiad  been  in 
the  habit  of  rolling  to  their  doors 
in  a  carriage.  Her  credit  was  un- 
limited. Her  promise  was  known 
never  to  be  broken.  I  believe  she 
would  have  got  a  loan  of  a  hun- 
dred pounds  on  her  note  of  hand, 
even  from  Daniel  Euddock;  for 
that  usurious  person  would  have 
been  perfectly  satisfiecj.  that  she 
would  never  borrow  without  know- 
ing well  that  she  could  pay.  In 
short,  the  wonder  of  this  woman 
was  that  while  poor  she  was 
treated  as  rich,  so  completely  did 
her  independence  and  strength  of 
'  spirit  supply  the  place  of  wealth 
and  outward  show.  This  was  the 
woman  who  .had  struggled  for 
twenty  years,  sometimes  against 
despair,  to  bring  her  son  up  to 
usefulness  and  honour,  and  who 
now,  when  the  simple  triumph 
was  achieved  of  making  him  assist- 
ant to  Dr.  Jubilee,  fdt  that  the 
battle  of  life  was  fought  and  won, 
and  that  it  was  '  light  at  evening- 
time.' 

Sholto  was  not  at  the  age 
when  young  people  think  very 
much  about  their  own  ways ;  yet 
often,  as  he  came  down  in  the 
morning  and  met  his  mother^s 
calm  cheerful  face,  he  reflected 
that  he  might  have  been  ship- 
wrecked, and  she  wretched,  had 
not  thaj;  unknown  friend  plucked 
him  out  of  the  ruin  into  which  he 
was  falling. 

Sholto  had  nev^r  been  able  to 
discover  the  name  of  the  sender 
of  the  hundred  pounds,  which  had 
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played  so  important  a  part  in  his 
restoration.  Inheriting  no  small 
share  of  his  mother's  pride,  it  may 
perhaps  have  been  doubted  if  he 
would  in  the  end  have  used  the 
money  had  he  not  felt  convinced 
that  it  had  been  sent  by  his  Mend 
Eugene,  whom  he  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  brother.  Sholto  did  not 
discover  his  mistake  until  the 
greater  part  of  the  money  was 
spent,  and  no  alternative  remained. 
One  constant  subject  of  conjec- 
ture with  him  was,  Who  could 
the  benefactor  bel  This  question 
arose  and  arose  again,  the  more 
I)ersiBtently  because  he  was  now 
in  a  position  to  repay  the  money. 
Sholto  had  never  told  his  mother 
the  story  of  this  mysterious  gift, 
with  its  long  train  of  conse- 
quences; but  he  had  carefully 
saved  the  envelope  and  the  few 
written  lines  which  enclosed  the 
bank-notes,  and  he  hoped  that 
by  means  of  these  links  he  might 
some  day  complete  a  chain  of 
evidence.  Soon  after  he  came  to 
Tickenham  he  was  in  the  most 
unexpected  way  enabled  further 
to  trace  his  benefactor. 

From  the  time  of  boyhood, 
Sholto  had  cherished  a  very  sin- 
gular passion  for  Violet  Walsing- 
ham.  Her  sweet  tender  face  had 
printed  itself  upon  his  mind  when 
he  first  saw  her,  and  during  all 
the  years  that  followed  he  never 
foigot  little  Violet,  or  lost  sight 
of  her  dear  image.  Boy  lovers  do 
not  greatly  trouble  themselves 
about  possibility  and  probability, 
and  boy  Sholto  had  filled  many  a 
day-dream  with  pictures  of  him- 
self and  child  Violet  united  and 
happy  for  life.  In  these  fairy 
tales  inside  the  brain  all  questions 
of  rank  and  fortune  and  income 
were  quietly  ignored.  But  when 
Sholto  grew  a  little  older  he  be- 
gan to  realise  the  difficulties  that 
must  lie  in  the  way  of  the  consum- 
mation of  his  hopes,  and  at  sixteen 


— having  scarcely  seen  Violet  for 
four  or  five  years — ^he  formed  the 
idea  of  studying  medicine,  and  be- 
coming a  great  doctor,  and  thus 
worthy  of  the  girl  he  laved.  This 
idea  sustained  him  and  inspired 
him  with  eneigy  for  several  suc- 
ceeding years,  during  which  he 
worked  at  his  studies  with  the 
utmost  assiduity.  Many  a  vision 
he  had  even  now  of  his  Violet 
struck  with  some  dangerous  dis- 
ease, and  how  his  skill  brought 
her  back  to  health,  and  how  her 
gratitude  became  a  spring  of  love, 
and  how  the  rich  princess  gave 
her  hand  to  the  poor  prince,  and 
princess  and  prince  were  happy 
ever  afterwards.  But  as  year  by 
year  Sholto  gained  more  and  mora 
experience  of  actual  Ufe,  he  re- 
cognised more  fuUy  that  he  was 
living  for  a  dream ;  and  at  last, 
in  a  fit  of  heart-sickness,  he  re- 
solved to  banish  Violet  from  his 
thoughts.  It  was  then  that  his 
interval  of  dissipation  occurred; 
for  so  long  as  he  kept  her  in  mind 
he  could  not  take  even  one  down- 
ward step.  There  followed  what 
has  been  already  niEUiated:  his 
hasty  rush  towards  ruin ;  his  mi- 
raculous deliverance;  the  rebirth  of 
his  passion,  now  distinctly  seen  as 
hopeless;  and  his  strenuous  and 
successful  efforts  to  rise  in  his 
profession.  By  this  time  Sholto 
was  fidrly  happy,  most  of  all  be- 
cause he  saw  that  day  by  day  his 
mother  looked  brighter,  walked 
with  a  firmer  step,  and  smiled  a 
more  cheerful  smile. 

Margaret  Alexander  had  long 
ago  detected  her  son's  secret.  She 
well  knew  that  insurmountable 
obstacles  lay  between  the  son  she 
loved,  and  the  firail,  beautiful 
Gk)lden  GirL  But  reading  with 
her  clear  sight  into  the  workings 
of  his  mind^  i^d  perceiving  how 
his  passion  ennobled  him,  and 
filled  him  with  good  thoughts, 
she  could  not  bring   herself  to 
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speak  the  woid  that  should  for 
eyer  break  the  dream.  So  when 
Sholto,  from  time  to  time,  would 
talk  shyly  of  the  Golden  Girls, 
and  then  of  Yiolet^  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander would  encourage  him  by 
talk  of  her  own ;  and  she  always 
marked  the  tender  joy  with  which 
her  son  hung  about  the  one 
fiuMnnating  topic.  By  correspond- 
ence witi^  Sally  Badger  and 
Jerome  Dawe,  and  by  occasional 
fisits  to  Middleboroughy  she  saw 
or  heard  a  great  deal  of  the 
Golden  Girls,  and  she  told  Sholto 
all  she  thought  it  wise  to  tell; 
but  something  she  kept  back 
which  she  never  dared  to  let  him 
know. 

At  one  of  these  conversations 
a  disclosure  was  made,  which 
sent  Sholto's  thoughts  along  the 
old  channel  with  augmented 
flood.  For  the  first  time  he  had 
been  telling  his  mother  something 
of  his  episode  of  dissipation,  the 
poverty  it  brought,  and  how  he 
was  rescued  by  the  gift  of  one 
hundred  pounds.  Mrs.  Alexander 
listened  with  joy  and  wonder. 
Her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  her 
heart  was  full  of  secret  thanks- 
givings, as  she  looked  at  the 
handsome  son  before  her,  and 
thought  what  he  might  have  been. 
Not  even  Sholto  himself  had  ever 
felt  deeper  thankfulness  to  his 
unknown  friend  than  did  his 
mother  now,  as  she  poured  silent 
blessings  upon  that  unnamed 
benefactor. 

*  J£  you  look  at  all  the  circum- 
stances, mother,'  said  Sholto,  '  I 
think  you  will  see  that  every- 
thing pointed  to  Eugene.' 

MiB,  Alexander  shook  her  head. 
She  knew  the  character  of  the 
Buddocks,  fath^iind  son. 

'  I  do  not  think  it  was  Eugene.' 

*  I  know  it  was  not,  mother,' 
he  answered.  '  But  at  first  I  felt 
perfectly  stire  that  it  must  be  he. 
I  do  not  know  the  real  person, 
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and  I  do  not  believe  I  ever 
shalL' 

They  pursued  this  subject  for 
a  time,  and  Mrs.  Alexander  at 
last  asked  Sholto  if  he  had  kept 
the  paper  with  the  written  lines. 
He  answered  with  eagerness  that 
he  had  treasured  it  carefully,  and 
she  asked  to  see  it,  not  in  the  least 
expecting  the  disclosure  which 
was  to  follow.  No  sooner  had 
her  eyes  figJlen  on  the  paper  than 
she  exclaimed, 

'  Sholto,  I  know  who  wrote 
thisT 

*  Mother  ?  he  cried  in  great 
excitement,  and  could  add  not 
another  word. 

All  at  once  his  mother  seemed 
as  if  she  cared  to  say  no  more, 
but  would  rather  draw  back  her 
hasty  utterance.  This  was  quite 
in  vain,  for  Sholto,  perceiving  by 
these  attempts  that  there  was 
really  something  material  in  her 
mind,  pressed  her  more  and  more, 
until  at  last,  unable  to  resist  him, 
she  said, 

*  That  is  the  writing  of  Yiolet 
Walsingham.' 

*  Mother !'  the  young  man  again 
exclaimed,  his  very  breath  tcJcen 
away  by  this  announcement. 
Then  after  a  moment  he  added, 
*  It  is  impossible.  It  cannot  be 
true.' 

Mrs.  Alexander  was  a  calm  de- 
cisive sort  of  person,  and  what- 
ever reason  she  had  at  first  for 
keeping  the  matter  secret,  she 
was  now  resolved  to  prove  her 
words. 

'  Have  you  ever  seen  writing 
like  it  before)'  she  inquired, 
holding  the  paper  up. 

*  Never,'  replied  Sholto. 
'See,'    she    continued,     'how 

peculiar  it  is.  Look  at  these 
strokes,  not  from  left  to  right, 
but  from  right  to  left.' 

'  Yes,'  he  answered ;  '  that  is 
to  disguise  the  hand.' 

'  No  such  thing,'  she  answered 

pp 
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quietly.  'This  is  a  natxual  way 
of  writing.  There  is  no  effort, 
no  Btiffiieas ;  all  is  free  and  flow- 
ing/ 

'  So  it  seems,  certainly/  he  an- 
swered. *  But  how  do  you  know 
that  Miss  Walsingham  wrote  it  V 

Mrs.  Alexander  went  to  her 
desk  and  took  out  a  packet  ad- 
dressed to  herself. 

'The  last  letter  I  had  from 
Sally,'  she  said,  *  was  written  by 
Violet  Walsingham,  because  Sally 
was  too  busy  to  write  herself. 
Now  just  compare  this  envelope 
with  the  handwriting  of  my  letter. 
If  the  same  person  did  not  write 
both,  no  separate  penmanship  can 
ever  be  identified.' 

Sholto  seized  the  portentous 
papers,  and  with  a  beating  heart 
he  scrutinised  the  two  as  they  lay 
side  by  side.  "No  long  comparison 
was  needed.  Violet  Walsingham, 
being  still  used  to  lie  a  great  deal 
upon  a  couch,  had  contracted  a 
most  peculiar  style  of  handwriting. 
There  could  be  neither  doubt  nor 
dispute  that  the  two  writings  were 
the  work  of  one  hand.  The 
conclusion  was  irresistibly  plain — 
Violet  Walsingham  had  sent  the 
hundred  pounds ! 

*  How  did  she — how  ccnild  she 
knowl'  was  the  first  question 
asked  by  Sholto  in  his  stupefac- 
tion of  surprise. 

*  Probably  Eugene  told  her 
that  he  had  met  you,'  his  quick- 
witted mother  answered,  lighting 
on  the  truth  at  once.  '  Of  course 
that  was  it.  Eugene  was  sure  to 
see  them,  and  very  likely  to  talk 
about  you.' 

'And  she — she  pitied  me!' 
Sholto  said,  speaking  like  one  in 
a  dream. 

'  So  it  must  have  been,'  Mrs. 
Alexander  said  gently. 

A  kind  of  rebellious  irritation 
flamed  up  in  Sholto.  The  thought 
arose  that  he  would  have  liked 
rather  to  have  rescued  the  woman 


he  loved  from  some  peril  than 
that  she  should  bare  rescued 
him. 

<  If  I  had  known  it  was — ^Mias 
Walsingham,'  he  said  slowly,  *  I 
could  not  have  taken  the  money.' 

'Do  not  say  so,  Sholto/  his 
mother  remarked.  'Violet  was 
directed  by  some  higher  power. 
It  is  the  Lord's  doing,'  the  good 
woman  added ;  'and  it  is  marvel- 
lous in  our  eyes,  Sholto  ? 

For  she  was  thinking  of  ha 
son  rescued  firom  shame  and 
misery  and  banishment  and  death ; 
but  he  was  thinking  of  Earthly 
Love. 

The  two  stood  together  talking 
for  a  while,  the  mother  full  of 
gratitude  to  God,  which  she  freely 
expressed  with  streaming  eyes; 
the  son  minute  by  minute  aban- 
doning his  poor  pretences  of  pride, 
and    surrendering    himself  more 
and  more  to  the  renewed  delirium 
of  love.   Snow-flakes  melt  in  sun- 
light, and  rushing  water  carries 
sand  away.     Sholto's  remnant  of 
pride  was  soon  scattered.    Love 
was  his  lord.    Hope,  wild  bound- 
ing hope,  beat  in  his  breast.    His 
was  one  of  those    high    moods 
when  life  and  all  its  glory  seems  to 
be  within  our  grasp.     He  thought 
no  more  of  disparity  of  fortune — 
she  a  Golden  Girl  and  he  a  poor 
boy  doctor.     There  was  an  auspi- 
cious force  in  this  disclosure  which 
spoke  hope  to  his  heart,  and  spoke 
it  so  loudly  as  to  diown  a  sober 
whisper   of   reason  which  m^^ 
mured  something    about  reality 
and    probability.       Sholto    was 
caught  up  in  a  great  absorbing 
whurlwind  of  feeling,  and  to  him, 
as  to  many  a  lover  before  him, 
nothing  seemed  impossible.    The 
dream  of  his  life,  which  even  an 
hour  before  was  floating  far  away, 
beautiful  as  the  clouds  of  heavea 
and    as    remote,    had    become 
actual.    Violet  loved  him.    Her 
hand  had  saved  him.    After  thi 
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one  thing  only  could  follow :  she 
would — fihe  must — ^be  his  at  last  I 
Mis.  Alexander,  standing  quietly 
bjy  marked  his  changing  colour 
and  expression ;  and  she  read  his 
thoughts  as  clearly  as  if  his  face 
had  been  a  written  page.  There 
was  not  in  her  eyes  the  hope  that 


shone  in  his.  He  was  in  a  lover's 
ecstasy ;  she  was  looking  at  mat- 
ters with  the  quiet  sadness 
which  somehow  is  most  the 
mood  of  those  who  best  know  the 
facts  around  them,  and  who  are 
swayed  by  the  pathetic  scepticism 
of  middle  life. 


{To  fte  conHnved,) 
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Up,  up  my  spirit  too  shall  soar 

With  you,  rejoicing  in  the  sweet  spring-time, 
Striving  to  enter  the  ethereal  door 

Closing  the  heavens ;  then  the  clouds  to  climb. 
To  smile  amongst  the  angels,  and  to  say, 
'  I  am  so  happy,  lark,  on  this  fair  day.' 

And  then,  descending  to  the  earth  again. 
Alight  on  some  familiar  hedge's  green. 

Count  every  wonder  of  the  grassy  lane. 

And  see  with  fresh  delight  all  that  was  seen 

Less  heedfully  before  the  lark  and  I 

Flew  near  the  angels  in  the  clear  blue  sky. 

Ere  yet  my  sight  your  swifb  flight  did  embrace, 
CherishiDg  in  a  rapturous  gratitude 

Your  delicate  movements  and  the  dainty  grace 
Wherewith  a  loving  God  has  thus  imbued 

His  messenger — why,  tiien  you  were  sweet  to  see, 

But  now  the  heavenly  glamour  is  over  me. 

And  I  regard  you,  lark,  as  if  you  were 

An  emblem  of  some  bright  far  land  wherein 

We  wandered  for  an  intervsd,  then  bare 
Its  brighter  news  together,  to  begin 

In  most  exultant  thrills  still  deeper  songs, 

In  hope,  the  work  which  to  man*s  lot  belongs. 


B.  M.  H. 
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CHAPTER  L 

GSNTLEMBN  FOB  LIFB. 

'  You  muBSt  pay  your  footing,  you 
know/  said  Blackley,  as  soon  as 
I  was  left  alone  with  him  and 
another  clerk  of  much  the  same 
social  calihre. 

This  was  my  fiist  introduction 
to  the  honours  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  public  service.  The 
chief  clerk  had  taken  me  up  to 
the  room  in  which  my  duties  were 
to  commence,  and  presented  me, 
with  much  aplomb,  to  the  two 
companions  in  whose  society  I 
was  to  spend  my  immediate  fu- 
ture, during  the  hours  of  daily 
work  from  ten  to  four. 

The  office  to  which  I  had  been 
appointed,  although  it  was  under 
the  Admiralty  at  that  time,  was 
one  of  a  very  fourth-rate  charac- 
ter, as  I  soon  discovered;  and 
my  dear  father,  who  was  a  gen- 
tleman  of  the  old  school,  little 
knew  into  what  questionable  com- 
pany he  had  consigned  his  inno- 
cent son. 

The  other  clerk  who  shared 
with  Mr.  Blackley  the  room  in 
which  I  had  now  been  placed  was 
Mr.  Potter,  a  vulgar  and  coarse 
sort  of  person,  much  given  to 
beer ;  and,  with  this  gentleman's 
assistance,  it  was  decided,  after  a 
parley  on  the  subject,  that  the 
'  footing '  I  had  been  called  upon 
to  pay  should  take  the  form  of 
half  a  gallon  of  the  best  Alton 
ale ;  and  I  fancy  my  new  Mends 
chuckled  with  each  other  in 
that  they  had  met  with  a  youth 
so  green  as  to  be  easily  persuaded 


to  meet  their   bibulous  requisi- 
tion. 

The  libation  was  obtained  at  a 
little  shop  hard  by,  where  '  Alton 
Ale '  was  advertised  in  large  black 
letters  on  a  ground  of  white  can- 
vas, with  a  further  announce- 
ment that  you  might  have  a  glass 
of  ale  and  a  sandwich  for  four- 
pence.  It  arrived  in  two  bright 
pewter  pots  with  spouts,  and  was 
accompanied  with  three  taU  and 
narrow  glasses,  three  to  a  pint, 
which  would  give  four  glasses  of 
ale  to  each  of  us. 

I  was  only  sixteen,  and  quite 
unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  strong 
liquor,  or  the  ways  of  my  more 
advanced  confreres.  They  per- 
suaded me,  however,  to  take  my 
share  of  the  ale,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  I  was  conspicu- 
ously unwell  when  I  arrived  at 
home,  greatly  to  the  scandal  of 
an  old  servant  of  the  family, 
who  had  detected  the  cause  of  my 
indisposition.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  good, 
and  this  incident,  otherwise  un- 
mitigated and  untoward,  im- 
pressed upon  my  mind  a  feust 
which  I  often  found  useful  in 
after  life,  namely,  that  four  quarts 
make  one  gallon.  Many  weights 
and  measures  laboriously  leaned 
in  school-days  have  been  obliter- 
ated from  the  tablets  of  my 
memory;  but  *foui  quarts  o^e 
gallon '  will  remain  like  lead  in 
tiie  rock  for  ever. 

Mr.  Blackley  was  a  loud-talk- 
ing common  kind  of  fellow,  with 
an  offensive  grin  on  his  counten- 
ance, enhanced  by  long  protaher- 
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ant  upper  teeth,  and  he  was  known 
in  the  office  by  the  sobriquet  of 
'Carker.'  Where  he  came  fiom 
nobody  knew ;  but  it  was  remem- 
bered that  when  he  was  pro- 
moted from  the  status  of  an  extra 
derk,  liable,  to  discharge  at  a 
week's  notice,  and  appointed  as 
a  thiid-dass  clerk  in  the  estab- 
lishment, at  a  salary  of  70/.  a 
year,  he  exclaimed  with  a  fine 
unction, '  Thank  God,  I'm  a  gen- 
tleman for  life !' 

Hr.  Potter,  as  I  have  said,  was 
fond  of  his  beer ^  a  little  too  fond, 
in  fact ;  and  I  am  afraid  he  was 
not  firee  from  the  sin  of  gluttony. 
A  bet  was  made  one  day  that  he 
would  not  eat  six  dozen  oysters 
at  a  sitting.  He  accepted  the 
challenge  on  condition  that  a  due 
proportion  of  stout  should  be 
added  to  the  repast ;  and,  having 
fftirly  won  his  wager  by  engulf- 
ing the  whole,  was  taken  iU,  and 
not  seen  again  for  two  days  after- 
wards. 

These  two  men  were,  perhaps, 
hardly  fair  specimens  of  the  class 
that  composed  the  establishment. 
There  were  also  a  few  gentlemen, 
and  sons  of  gentlemen,  who  si- 
lently deplored  their  fate  in  being 
compelled  in  any  degree  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  Blackleys  and 
Potters ;  but  of  these  less  inter- 
esting characters  I  shall  have 
little  to  say,  as  they  do  not  serve 
so  well  to  aidom  a  story. 

One  respectable  old  file  had 
been,  it  was  whispered,  a  small 
grocer,  put  in  by  the  infiuence  of 
a  member  of  Parliament,  for  as- 
sistance rendered  in  election  times. 
Another,  a  heavy  bucolic  kind  of 
creature,  with  no  more  capacity 
for  office  duties  than  a  green 
goose  from  his  native  village, 
owed  his  appointment  to  an  act  of 
electioneering  strategy  more  cha- 
racteristic of  the  good  old  times 
than  of  these  degenerate  days  of 
vote  by  ballot    He  had,  in  fact» 


at  a  critical  moment,  helped  to 
pitch  some  independent  electors 
over  a  bridge,  and  thus  turned 
the  scale  of  victory  in  favour  of 
the  Liberal  candidate,  and  the 
policy  of  the  grand  old  man  of 
that  period. 

I  have  remarked  already  that 
the  Marine  Ticket  Office,  as  I 
shall  call  my  department,  was  a 
very  fourth-rate  office.  Some  of 
its  rooms  were  in  the  Custom 
House,  with  which  it  had  deal- 
ings, and  some  were  in  Lower 
Thames-street.  The  approach  to 
the  premises  from  the  west  was 
by  no  means  free  from  danger,  for 
you  had  to  pass  Billingsgate  fish- 
market,  and  thread  your  way 
through  a  street  always  crowded 
with  vans  and  carts  laden  with 
fish  from  the  market,  or  mer- 
chandise from  the  docks.  Coster^ 
mongers  and  portersdashed  wildly 
along  and  across  at  every  angle. 
Huge  bales  hung  aloft  from  light- 
looking  cranes,  and  seemed  to 
threaten  destruction  to  the  pas- 
sengers on  the  pavement  beneath. 
You  were  clever,  indeed,  if  you 
could  always  dodge  your  way 
through  the  noisy  crowd  without 
brushing  against  some  living  or 
dead  obstruction,  or  without  get- 
ting a  cod's  tail  dabbed  in  your 
eye.  On  one  occasion  I  only 
escaped  crushing  between  two 
loaded  vans  by  jumping  quickly 
on  the  shaft  of  one  of  them.  The 
driver  called  out, 

'Now  then,  governor,  where 
are  you  going  to )' 

'No.  76,'  I  said;  and  then  I 
alighted. 

The  odours  of  the  neighbour- 
hood were  legion,  powerful,  pun- 
gent, and  curiously  intermingled, 
ubiquitous  and  omnipresent,  and 
of  course  they  pervaded  the  of- 
fices of  the  Marine  Ticket  Depart- 
ment. 

The  head  of  the  establishment 
was  a  gruif  old  naval  officer  of  a 
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type  nov  nearly  extinct.  His 
pay  altogether  was  only  about 
500Z.  a  year,  and  the  average 
emoluments  of  the  clerks  under 
his  command  were  small  in  the 
extreme.  The  shoe  pinched 
seyerely  in  many  cases  where 
these  men  were  married,  and  had 
perhaps  a  young  family  to  provide 
ibr.  But  Captain  Brough  dis- 
couraged all  efforts  to  screw  bet- 
ter terms  out  of  the  Government, 
and  sent  back  the  humble  peti- 
tions he  was  asked  to  forwaid, 
with  a  remark  that  he  could  get 
men  to  do  the  work  for  twelve 
shillings  a  week.  A  surly  old 
curmudgeon  was  Brough.  If  you 
wanted  an  hour's  leave,  it  was 
necessary  to  enter  his  den  and  aak 
for  permission;  and  though  the 
leave  was  seldom  refused  it  was 
not  often  asked,  for  the  old  man 
looked  thunder  as  he  grunted  his 
grudging  '  Tes,  surely.'  He  held 
to  the  old  quarter-deck  ideas 
which  obtained  in  those  rough 
days,  when  a  rope's  end  was  tibe 
readiest  kind  of  argument ;  and  if 
he  had  not  feared  the  leaven  of 
gentlemanly  element  in  his  hetero- 
geneous crew,  he  would  have 
treated  them  all  with  mighty  little 
consideration. 

He  was  sold  one  day,  and 
trapped  into  unintended  polite- 
ness to  one  of  his  own  men.  This 
gentleman — for  he  happened  to  be 
one — having  got  himself  up  in  the 
transcendental  style  of  the  period 
with  a  view  to  attend  a  garden- 
party,  was  not  recognised  by 
Captain  Brough  as  he  entered  the 
dreaded  apartment  to  ask  for  leave. 
The  cler^  in  all  the  beauty  of  a 
perfect  frock-coat  and  lavender 
kid  gloves,  bowed  as  he  approach- 
ed tiie  austere  presence.  The 
Captain  rose  from  his  seat  and 
bowed  likewise. 

*  Grood-moming,  sir.* 

'  Good-momiog,  sir,'  replied  the 
astonished  young  man. 


'What  can  I  have  the  plea- 


*  WiU  you  allow  me  to  leave  for 
the  day,  if  you  please  1  I  have—' 

'  Yes,'  growled  the  old  man ;  and 
he  banged  himself  down  again 
into  his  chair  as  red  as  an  angry 
sunset 

No  further  instance  of  polite- 
ness to  his  men  was  ever  heard  o^ 
and  I  therefore  record  this  with 
the  greater  satisfaction,  as  prov- 
ing the  existence  of  at  least  a 
germ  of  good  manners  within  his 
rugged  breast. 

At  the  end  of  a  long  passage  on 
the  third  floor  of  the  Thames- 
street  office  was  it  large  square 
room,  in  which  five  or  six '  gentle- 
men '  worked  at  their  respective 
desks.  This  room  was  known  as 
'  the  Eefuge  for  the  Destitute,'  £roin 
the  fact,  however  it  came  to  pass^ 
that  its  occupants  were  notorious- 
ly impecunious.  Into  this  room, 
in  the  early  days  of  my  service,  I 
was  for  a  time  unfortunately  tacans- 
ferred,  after  a  limited  enjoyment 
of  the  society  of  Mesfirs.  Blaekley 
and  Potter.  The  denizens  of  the 
Eefuge,  when  I  joined  them,  were 
one  ChUde,  to  begin  with  the 
eldest,  a  gray-headed  old  sinner, 
and  a  man,  I  believe,  of  good 
£Eimily.  The  instincts  of  a  gentle- 
man were  still  apparent  in  his  style 
and  manner,  and  his  hair  was  as 
carefully  brushed  as  his  thread- 
bare coat,  on  which  not  a  speck 
was  ever  discernible.  Like  his 
companions,  hehad  passed  through 
the  Insolvent  Court  more  than 
once,  and  knew  thoroughly  all  the 
intricacies  of  the  passage,  and  how 
to  take  advantage  of  every  open- 
ing that  a  fallible  legislature  might 
have  left  unguarded. 

In  manner  and  appearance  he 
was  a  perfect  type  of  the  respect- 
able old  gentleman;  a  sort  of  man 
whose  quiet  gravity  would  inspire 
you  with  respect  for  his  experi- 
ence, and  whose  advice  you  would 
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ask  in  early  days,  when  you  stood 
on  the  thieahold  of  a  new  career. 
My  desk  was  so  placed  that  I  sat 
with  my  hack  to  his,  and  he  was 
very  kind  and  very  attentive, 
lending  me  a  helping  hand,  when- 
ever my  daties  led  me  to  ask  in- 
struction in  their  details.  I  had 
not  heen  in  the  room,  however, 
many  days,  hefore  he  surprised 
me  hy,  slipping  into  my  hand,  un- 
seen hy  hiB  fellows,  a  little  note. 
'  Would  I  do  him  the  favour  to 
lend  him  five  shillings  till  pay- 
day f  He  was  pressed  for  a  few 
shillings,  and  would  return  the 
loan  punctually.'  I  was  naturally 
pained  to  find  my  respectahle  old 
Mend  in  such  straits,  and  care- 
fully avoiding  publicity,  handed 
him  the  trifle  he  needed.  This 
first  request  for  money  was  suc- 
ceeded by  many  another  as  time 
went  on ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say 
that,  although  I  was  thus  peren- 
nially out  of  pocket  to  a  small 
amount,  Mr.  Childe  invariably 
met  his  liabilities  before  borrow- 
ing again,  and  in  the  end  I  was 
not  a  great  loser  by  him.  Other 
'  gentlemen'  began  to  borrow  small 
sums  until  I  grew  wary  by  ex- 
perience ;  and  I  overheard  Childe 
one  day  rebuking  my  friends,  sotto 
vocey  for  spoiling  the  market. 

Another  occupant  of  this  room 
was  Mr.  Good.  He  was  very  clever 
with  his  fists,  and  taught  me  the 
noble  art  of  self-defence,  in  spare 
moments,  until  I  could  box  as  well 
as  my  instructor.  Mr.  Good  was 
a  stout  and  merry  little  man,  dis- 
tinguished by  a  fjEtcial  ornament 
rarely  worn  by  Englishmen  in  the 
days  preceding  the  Crimean  War, 
namely  a  moustache,  which,  in  his 
case,  was  carefully  and  meretrici- 
ously blackened  with  cosmetique. 
He  used  to  add  to  his  slender  in- 
come after  office-hours  by  commer- 
cial transactions  in  a  patent  beer- 
tap,  and  a  valve  for  draining  river 
btfges  when  they  were  left  by  the 


receding  tide  high  on  the  muddy 
shore  of  the  Thsucaes. 

Mr.  Kemble  was  the  scholar 
and  wit  of  the  party.  A  very 
clever  and  intellectual  man,  a 
graduate  of  Cambridge,  and  a 
gentleman  by  birth,  he  was  a 
charming  companion.  Hence, 
probably,  it  was  that  he  had  been 
led  into  extravagance,  and  had 
contracted  habits  of  drinking 
which  exhibited  their  effects  too 
plainly  in  the  rubicund  tint  of  his 
handsome  features;  although  I 
think  I  never  but  once  saw  him 
at  all  intoxicated.  He  was  al- 
ways good-tempered  and  full  of 
fun ;  but  while  he  was  merrily 
wasting  his  pittance  among  ge- 
nial companions,  it  was  known 
that  his  wife  and  children  at 
home  often  wanted  the  bare  neces- 
saries of  life.  Poor  fellow  I  he 
came  to  grief  ultimately,  and  was 
appointed  Inspector  of  Public 
Buildings,  as  he  said  in  his  jocu- 
lar way ;  for  this  office  is  one  to 
which  no  pay  is  attached,  and  the 
holder,  having  all  his  time  on  hia 
hands,  is  at  liberty  to  inspect  the 
exterior  of  as  many  pubUc  build- 
ings as  he  pleases.  But  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  about  Mr. 
Kemble. 

Brown  was  the  fourth  occupant 
of  the  Refuge,  and  used  to  '  do 
biUs '  with  Kemble,  which,  when 
they  fell  due,  were  renewed  at 
heavy  interest  by  Mr.  George,  the 
Jew  money-lender,  until  after 
many  exciting  vicissitudes  the 
two  hapless  financiers  were  landed 
in  the  Insolvent  Court,  and,  hav- 
ing been  whitewashed  more  or 
less,  recommenced  the  same  course 
de  novo. 

The  passage  leading  to  the  Ee- 
fiige  was  dark  and  long,  and  there 
was  a  projection  in  the  floor  in 
one  part  of  it  which  was  apt  to 
cause  a  stranger  approaching  the 
room  to  stumble ;  so  that  if  it 
happened  that  a  baOiff  or  a  pro- 
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ceaa-aerrei  wm  minded  to  search 
out  one  of  these  my  Mends,  due 
warning  of  his  advent  was  herald- 
ed by  a  stumble  in  the  corridor. 
Such  a  stumble  I  one  day  heard, 
and  presently  followed  a  peremp- 
tory tapping  at  the  door. 

'  Gome  in/  said  Good ;  and  the 
handle  turned,  and  the  door 
shook,  but  no  one  entered. 
*■  Come  in  f  again  shouted  Good, 
as  much  as  to  say,  'Why  the 
dickens  don't  you  come  in  when 
you're  told  f — and  this  time  a 
rough  fellow  entered. 

'  Mr.  ChHde  here  V  he  asked. 

'  Ko,'  said  Good,  '  he's  not  here 
to-day.' 

He  was  '  not  at  home,'  in  fiBUst, 
as  we  say  in  polite  society. 

I  turned  round  surprised.  Mr. 
Ohilde,  I  knew,  was  there  a  mo- 
ment before,  and  I  could  scarcely 
believe  my  senses  when  I  found 
he  was  now  non  est.  The  mys- 
teiy  was  solved  by  and  by  when 
the  rough  visitor  had  stumbled 
back  again,  and  the  old  gentle- 
man, looking  sheepishly  over  in 
my  direction,  emerged  from  a 
cupboard  in  the  opposite  comer. 

This  incident  throw  much  light 
into  my  young  understanding  in 
regard  to  the  little  world  around 
me,  and  marked  my  initiation 
into  the  secrets  of  the  brother- 
hood. I  now  found  how  it  was 
that  the  recent  visitor  could  not 
at  once  walk  in  wheo  he  was 
caUed  upon  to  do  so.  A  bolt  had 
been  attached  to  the  frame  of  the 
door,  so  contrived  as  to  drop  ver- 
ticaUy  into  its  place,  and  this  was 
connected  by  cranks  to  a  cord  that 
hung  like  a  bell-rope  over  the 
desk  of  Mr.  Good.  In  times  of 
peril,  when  duns  were  expected 
or  process-servers  known  to  be 
about,  the  door  was  kept  care- 
ftdly  fastened  &om  within,  and 
whHe  a  stranger  fumbled  at  the 
handle,  in  response  to  a  repeated 
invitation  to '  Come  in,'  his  quany 


had  time  to  disappear  into  ft  cup- 
board or  under  a  desk. 

One  day  a  footstep  heavy  and 
slow  announced  the  coming  of  a 
suspicious  person  up  the  dark  pas- 
sage. Kemble  knew  he  was 
wanted,  and  forthwith  retired 
under  cover.  It  so  happened, 
however,  that  Brown  and  he  had 
been  '  flying  a  kite '  together,  on 
which  legal  action  had  ripened 
into  a  writ,  and  both  these  wor- 
thies were  now  in  demand.  The 
man  walked  in  after  the  usual 
difficulty  with  the  door-handle, 
and  asked, 

'  Is  Mr.  Brown  here  f 

'No,'  said  Brown,  who  had 
been  addressed.     '  He's  on  leave.' 

Not  a  muscle  of  Brown's  face 
betrayed  him  or  evinced  au^t 
but  grave  composure. 

'  Hum,'  said  the  man.  *  I  want 
to  see  Mr.  Kemble.' 

<  He's  on  leave,  too,'  said 
Brown. 

The  stranger^s  eye  waxed  dan- 
gerous as  it  searched  slowly  round 
the  room,  and  seemed  for  an 
ominous  moment  to  rest  suspi- 
ciously on  the  cupboard  where 
Kemble  was  in  hiding. 

'  I  think,'  said  he  to  Brown — 
'  I  think  Mr.  Brown  is  away ;  but 
it's  my  belief  that  Kemble  ia  not 
faroflf.' 

And  with  this  remark,  senten- 
tiously  delivered,  he  retired  baf- 
fled and  grumbling. 

On  another  occasion  Kemble 
had  a  still  more  narrow  escape-- 
this  time  from  arrest.  A  warrant 
was  out  against  him  for  contempt 
of  court  on  account  of  hia  fedlurB 
to  meet  payments  ordered  by  the 
judge;  and  a  bailiff,  whom  he 
had  succeeded  in  eluding  for  a 
considerable  time,  at  last  fairly 
ran  him  to  earth  in  a  room  in  the 
Custom  House,  occupied  at  that 
time  by  some  of  his  own  partica- 
lar  fraternity. 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost 
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Kemble,    flashed    and    excited, 
TUBhed  into  the  loom. 

'Jones,'  said  he,  'there's  a 
bailiff  after  me.  What's  to  be 
donef 

'  Done?  Why,  the  bailiff,  of 
eonrse/  said  Jones,  as  he  thought 
for  an  instant  '  Here  you  azoi 
old  man.  Up  you  go,  on  to  the 
shelf  there.' 

Jones  was  a  man  of  ready  te- 
source ;  and  quickly  grasping  the 
situation,  he  placed  the  movable 
steps  against  a  strong  shelf  high 
up  on  the  wall,  used  for  storing 
away  ponderous  ledgers  and  bun- 
dles of  old  papers  belonging  to 
past  years. 

Kemble  was  young  and  active, 
and  not  without  a  keen  enjoy- 
ment of  the  comic  side  of  the  too 
realistic  drama  in  which  he  was 
the  leading  performer.  In  another 
moment  he  had  scaled  the  ladder 
and  doubled  himself  up  on  the 
shelf  into  the  smallest  possible 
compass. 

'  Give  me  some  brown  paper,' 
said  Jones. 

Beady  hands  brought  the  de- 
sired material,  and,  with  a  few 
dexterous  manipulations,  Kemble 
was  transformed  into  a  bundle  as 
nearly  as  might  be  resembling 
the  inanimate  packages  on  other 
parts  of  the  shelf.  The  plan  was 
well  conceived  and  ably  carried 
out ;  but  one  danger  that  threat- 
ened its  success  had  not  been 
foreseen  by  its  designer,  and  this 
arose  from  the  overmastering 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  which  now 
took  possession  of  the  man  on  the 
shel^  The  paper  began  to  shake 
violently,  and  it  was  evident  that 
the  inside  of  the  parcel  was  con- 
vulsed with  laughter. 

'  Shut  up,  you  fool,'  said  Jones, 
between  kughter  and  anger;  and 
just  as  he  spoke  a  knocking  at  the 
door  startled  the  assembly  into  a 
full  realisation  of  the  gravity  of 
the  situation.   The  steps  had  been 


removed;  and  when  the  bailiff 
was  admitted  he  wore  a  confident 
air,  which  seemed  to  say,  'My 
man,  I've  got  you  this  time ;'  but 
he  only  found  a  few  clerks  calmly 
pursuing  their  accustomed  avoca- 
tions, and  quite  unconscious  of 
hafing  seen  Mr.  Kemble.  Indeed 
they  believed  he  was  up  in  the 
high-lands  (here  the  brown  paper 
seemed  to  rustle),  and  the  gen- 
tleman must  have  made  a  mis- 
take. 

The  man  looked  very  knowing, 
and  said,  'He  thought  not.' 

'  0,  if  he  doubted  their  word, 
would  he  like  to  look  in  the  cup- 
boards t  Perhaps  he  thought  they 
had  conceal€d  Mr.  Kemble ;'  and 
Jones  waxed  scornful  and  sarcaa- 
tic  as  he  assumed  the  character  of 
head  of  the  room,  and  added, 
'  Pray  make  any  search  you  think 
proper,  sir;  but  be  quick  about 
it,  for  I  cannot  have  the  gentle- 
men disturbed  in  this  manner.' 

The  bailiff  was  outwitted.  He 
looked  round  in  a  disappointed 
sort  of  way,  and  finally  said, 

'  Well,  I  beg  your  pardon,  gen- 
tlemen, but  I  could  a-swore  as  I 
saw  Mr.  Kemble  enter  this  'ere 
room  as  I  was  at  the  bother  end 
of  the  passage.  I  could  a-swore 
it,  genUemen  t  On'y  that  fool  of 
a  'all-porter  kep'  me  back  askin' 
of  my  business,  or  else  Pd  a  'ad 
my  'and  on  'im.' 

And  so  the  parcel  escaped  de- 
tection, and  lived  to  tell  the  tale 
with  many  a  laugh  afterwards. 

Brown's  career  was  abruptly 
terminated  one  Sunday  morning. 
He  was  a  fine,  tall,  reckless  fellow, 
and  having  gone  out  for  a  row 
on  the  river  with  a  party  of  his 
friends,  was  thoughtless  enough 
to  stand  up  in  the  boat»  which 
canted  over,  and  poor  Brown  went 
head  foremost  to  the  bottom.  It 
was  supposed  that  he  must  have 
stuck  Uiere ;  for  he  did  not  come 
up  again  till  days  afterwards,  when 
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hiB  body  was  discovered  floating 
on  the  muddy  tide. 

Of  the  lemaining  sojoomer  in 
the  Befage  it  is  needless  to  say 
moie  than  that  he  was  a  young 
man  yery  fond  of  admiiation,  and 
though  not  wanting  in  brain- 
power, his  mind  was  chiefly  ab- 
sorbed in  the  study  of  dress  and 
appearance,  and  the  making  up  of 
betting-books. 


CHAPTER  II. 

queen's  BABOAINB — VARIOUS. 

It  was  a  wonder  that  with  such 
'  hard  bargains'  the  Queen's  service 
could  be  carried  on  at  all,  or  to 
any  useful  purpose ;  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  these  erratic  characters 
were  as  a  rule  smart  fellows,  who 
could  do  as  much  work  in  an  hour 
as  plodding  mediocrity  could  ac- 
complish in  three.  It  is  too  fre- 
quently your  bright  and  clever 
man  who  yields  to  temptation, 
and  goes  to  the  dogs ;  while  an- 
other, of  mere  average  ability, 
keeping  within  the  bounds  of  pru- 
dence and  respectability,  often 
rises  to  comparative  eminence  by 
sheer  force  of  steady  plodding  and 
the  '  magio  of  patience.'  The  tor- 
toise reaches  the  goal  that  the 
hare  might  have  attained  in  a 
bound. 

Even  in  Mr.  Blackley's  room 
and  the  fiefuge  work  had  to  be 
done,  and  was  done,  while  in 
other  parts  of  the  office  there  were 
plenty  of  steady-going  and  indus- 
trious fellows  who  conscientiously 
did  their  duty. 

One  somewhat  eccentric  indi- 
vidual^ but  notorious  for  patient 
assiduity,  went  out  for  two  hours' 
leave  to  get  married.  He  said 
nothing  of  his  intention  to  any 
companion  of  the  quill,  but  pro- 
ceeded to  meet  his  bride  at  the 
altar,  and  having  duly  taken  his 
part  in  the  ceremony  and  signed 


the  register,  he  sent  the  lady  home 
in  a  cab,  and  came  back  to  his 
duty  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
He  was  wont  to  laugh  grimly  over 
the  incident  in  later  days,  when- 
ever it  pleased  the  fraternity  to  use 
it  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a 
facetious  tale ;  and  his  pen  only 
travelled  faster  as  he  chuckled  at 
the  remembrance  of  the  joke. 

This  man  was  of  a  penurious 
and  saving  turn  of  mind — almost^ 
indeed,  a  miser.  It  was  reported 
that  he  once  bought  a  table  to  add 
to  his  domestic  comfort,  and  was 
seen  carrying  it  home  himself  to 
save  porterage. 

There  were  some  men  who  ulti- 
mately distinguished  themselves 
in  a  mild  way ;  and  notably  one 
who  became  (and  is  now,  I  be- 
lieve) the  head  of  the  same  depart- 
ment, in  its  remodelled  and  puri- 
fied condition,  in  which  he  then 
served  as  an  extra  clerk. 

Mr.  Holman*  was  another  in- 
stance of  a  hard-working  and  de- 
serving ofificiaL  He  was  the  head 
of  a  branch,'  which  he  ruled  with 
a  rod  of  iron;  and  woe  to  the 
scapegrace  who  neglected  his 
duty  in  Mr.  Holman's  branch! 
It  was  one  of  this  gentleman's 
duties  to  summon  before  the  ma- 
gistrates any  unlucky  seamen  who 
could  be  charged  with  desertion 
from  the  mercantile  marine,  and 
his  name  was  dreaded  by  Jack 
more  than  a  hurricane  on  a  lee* 
shore.  ,  Strings  of  these  unfortu- 
nate fellows  were  brought  up  horn 
time  to  time,  and  punished  by  im- 
prisonment for  breaking  contract 
and  deserting  their  ships  in  foreign 
ports.  So  that  altogether  Mr. 
Holman  had  little  popularity  to 
boast  of,  either  in  llie  branch  or 
out  of  it. 

Merchant  seamen  are  a  curious 
body  to  deal  with,  and  by  an  ec- 
centric practice  of  changing  their 
names  as  often  as  they  wished  to 
escape   identiflcation,  they  gave 
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Holman  a  great  deal  of  troaUe ; 
bat  perhaps  the  trouble  was  not 
unmixed  with  a  sportsman's  plea- 
sure in  stalking  or  marking  down 
the  game. 

l^ese  same  men,  however,  were 
very  grateful  for  any  little  seryice 
rendered  in  guiding  them  through 
such  official  mazes  as  they  were 
sometimes  entangled  in;  and  more 
than  once  I  was  asked  by  Jack,  as 
he  twisted  his  hat  about  and  ex- 
amined it,  with  a  murmured  apo- 
logy for  presuming  so  much) 
whether  I  wouldn't  *  take  some- 
thing' with  him,  by  way  of  com- 
pensation for  my  trouble;  the 
*  something '  being  usually  a  bot- 
tle of  wine,  when  it  was  specified, 
as  it  was  naturally  opined  that  a 
peirson  in  my  exalted  position 
could  not  be  expected  to  stoop  to 
a  glass  of  grog,  much  less  to  the 
foaming  beverage  of  Alton  and 
its  breweries.  But  Uiese  kind  of- 
fers were  declined  with  many 
thanks,  much  to  the  injury  of 
Jack's  sensitiye  nature. 

The  mate  of  a  small  foreign- 
gdng  craft  having  to  fill  up  a 
form,  in  which  there  was  a  column 
for  '  Christian  and  surname  at  full 
length/  wrote  carefully  therein, 
'John  Smith,  full  length  5  feet 
8  inches.'  But  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  in  this  instance  a  cer- 
tain waggishness  prompted  the 
seafBuing  mind,  coupled  perhaps 
with  a  degree  of  contempt  for 
official  ceremonial. 

Before  I  leave  the  unclassic 
region  below  bridge,  and  transfer 
the  scene  to  less  unfashionable 
quarters  in  the  West,  I  must  add 
one  more  story : 

A  dear  okL  friend,  now  gone  to 
his  rest,  served  for  several  of 
his  early  years  in  one  of  the  Cus- 
tom House  departments.  He 
chafed  under  the  irksome  mono- 
tony of  his  elementary  duties,  the 
small  pay,  and  the  long,  long  road 
he  saw  before  him  ere  he  could 


hope  to  obtain  a  competency  that 
was  worth  toiling  for.  He  felt 
that  he  was  capable  of  higher 
things  than  ticking  and  totalling, 
and  detei'mined  to  cut  Mmself 
adrifb  from  a  service  in  which 
there  was  so  little  room  for  ambi- 
tion, and  so  poor  a  prospect  of 
success  in  life.  His  friends,  who 
had  taken  infinite  pains  to  pro- 
cure him  the  appointment,  tried 
hard  to  dissuade  him  from  relin- 
quishing a  permanent  and  assured 
income  for  a  mere  chance  of  suc^^ 
cess  in  the  commercial  world,  into 
which,  unaided,  he  proposed  to 
venture.  Fortunately  for  him, 
however,  he  refused  to  listen  to 
his  advisers,  and  having  secured  a 
clerkship  in  a  City  office,  he  work- 
ed so  wdl  that  before  long  he  had 
made  himself  indispensable  to  his 
employers,  and  was  able  to  com- 
mand a  partnership  in  the  firm; 
until,  having  amassed  a  well-earn- 
ed fortune  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
he  became  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  respected  men  in  the 
City.  Here  was  an  instance  in 
which  the  Grovemment  lost  a 
valuable  servant  through  a  policy 
of  economy. 

Boys  will  be  boys,  and  clever 
boys  must  have  an  outlet  for  sur- 
plus energy,  as  well  as  a  sphere 
for  the  exercise  of  their  inventive 
faculties*  In  the  same  room  with 
my  friend  J.,  in  the  Custom 
House  Department,  there  was  an 
elderly  gentleman  of  the  stereo^ 
typed  pattern  of  an.  old  and  re- 
spectable Government  official. 
Every  morning  he  walked  in  at 
ten  o'clock,  and  hung  his  hat  on 
the  same  peg  it  had  occupied 
year  after  year  for  a  generation. 
His  umbrella  was  placed  in  the 
same  comer,  and  his  gloves,  care- 
fully pulled  out  and  folded  in  half, 
were  deposited  in  the  same  pocket 
of  his  speckless  out-of-door  coat. 
The  coat  was  changed  for  an  old 
office  habiliment,  rubbed  shiny  on 
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the  Bleevea  and  shonlden;  and, 
having  fint  brushed  his  remaining 
locks  of  hair,  he  produced  a  puff- 
box  from  a  sly  comer  in  the  lava- 
tory, and  proceeded  to  powder 
his  bald  heaid;  he  was  then  ready 
to  commence  the  routine  of  his 
daily  duty. 

J.  and  another  wicked  young 
rascal  had  taken  due  note  of  our 
old  Mend's  habits,  and  one  hot 
day  in  July  ftirtively  introduced 
into  the  puff-box  a  quantity  of 
finely  pulverised  loaf-sugar.  The 
old  gentleman  proceeded  through 
the  usual  morning  programme,  and 
having  powdered  the  top  of  his 
head — lids  time  with  refined 
sugar — sat  down  to  work.  The 
wicked  boys  were  watching ;  and 
presently  the  flies  began  to  dis- 
cover the  treat  prepared  for  them. 
The  old  gentleman's  hand  went  up 
to  his  bald  head  again  and  again 
as  he  drove  off  the  persistent  in- 
sects. Then  he  powdered  the 
irritated  skin  again;  but  all  to 
no  purpose.  The  flies,  he  said, 
were  getting  very  troublesome — 
*  Phew !  foof,  ss-s  1  really  it's 
impossible  to  work !'  He  got  up 
and  washed,  and  powdered  again ; 
but  back  came  tiie  flies,  and  the 
poor  old  boy  was  worried  the 
whole  afternoon. 

J.  and  his  young  coadjutor  in 
the  sugar  experiment  had  observed 
that  another  of  their  companions 
of  the  desk  was  in  the  habit  of 
finding  some  excuse  every  day  for 
going  to  another  part  of  the  de- 
partment at  the  very  time  when 
at  certain  hours  the  business  came 
in  thick  and  fast,  and  was  most 
troublesome.  This  shirking  on 
the  part  of  Jones,  we  will  call 
him,  made  the  work  fall  still  more 
heavily  on  our  young  inventives, 
and  they  matured  a  plan  for  pay- 
ing him  out.  Jones  had  a  little 
place  in  the  suburbs,  where  he 
kept  a  few  fowls,  and  was  able  to 
cultivate    scarlet-runners,  and  a 


row  or  so  of  cabbages  for  the 
table,  together  with  a  moearrose 
for  his  button-hole,  or  a  acazlet 
geranium.  Every  few  days,  in 
the  laying  season,  he  was  aceus- 
tomed  to  bring  up  a  supply  of 
new-laid  eggs,  two  of  which  he 
boiled  daily  for  his  lunch  in  the 
water-muller  provided  by  the 
establishment  for  toilet  purpoees ; 
and  having  a  frugal  mind — and 
withal  a  slender  purse — ^he  occa- 
sionally succeeded  in  adding  the 
luxury  of  a  sample  bottle  of  poit- 
wine,  which,  by  some  means,  he 
obtahied  for  nothing  when^  he 
made  his  mysterious  peregrinations 
at  the  busy  times  already  men- 
tioned. 

Taking  advantage  of  an  eady 
opportunity  in  Jones's  absence,  J. 
and  his  friend  carefully  boiled  all 
the  six  eggs  they  found  for  fifteen 
minutes,  then  immersed  them  in 
cold  water,  dried  them  nicely,  and 
put  them  back  into  their  neat  little 
basket;  then  they  opened  the 
sample  bottle  of  port,  added  an 
ounce  of  jalap  to  the  contents^ 
corked  it  up,  and  awaited  their 
victim. 

When  lunch-time  came,  Jones 
boiled  two  of  his  eggs,  and  was 
much  puzzled  when  he  sat  down 
to  eat  them.  Thought  he  must 
have  brought  up  the  nest-eggs  by 
mistake.  Boiled  two  more,  and 
then  the  other  two.  It  was  no 
use,  he  could  not  eat  them,  so  he 
munched  his  bread-and-butter 
and  drank  his  port-wine.  I  need 
not  pursue  the  present  history  of 
Jones  in  the  next  twenty-four 
hours,  nor  picture  the  glee  of  his 
avenged  persecutors.  Suffice  it  to 
say  &at  he  learned  how  the  path 
of  duty  was  the  way  of  safety, 
and  concluded  thenceforward  to 
avoid  shirking,  lest  a  worse  thing 
might  happen  to  him. 

If  in  these  days  of  romance 
veracity  alone  has  any  merit  to 
commend  itself,  the  stories  I  re- 
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late  are  all  trae,  though  the  names 
in  many  cases  are  necessarily  fic- 
titious. I  wish,  however,  to  dis- 
claim any  intention  of  writing  an 
autohiography. 

As  the  Chinaman  may  eigoy  his 
bird's-nest  soup  or  roasted  puppy, 
and  the  Russian  his  tallow-candle 
au  ncUurdy  so  there  are  people 
I  know  who  have  pleasure  in  the 
study  of  biography,  even  of  hum- 
ble individuals ;  but  whether  the 
taste  for  that  kind  of  reading  be 
natural  or  acquired,  biography 
never  had  much  attraction  for  me, 
and  autobiography  stiU  less.  I 
would,  therefore,  spare  the  kind 
reader.  So  fSar  as  I  refer  to  my 
personal  history,  I  do  so  merely 
of  necessity  or  convenience. 

After  spending,  then,  about  four 
years  in  the  Marine  Ticket  De- 
partment, my  dear  father  died, 
and  I  was  tnmslated  to  a  superior 
office— one  of  the  first,  in  fact, 
under  the  Crown. 

My  father  was  the  representa- 
tive of  an  old  Middlesex  family, 
that  had  given  its  sons  to  both 
arms  of  the  service  militant,  while 
he  himself  had  passed  an  honour- 
able life  in  the  Civil  Service ;  and 
it  was  in  posthumous  recognition 
of  his  merits  that  I  received  an 
appointment  in  the  same  office; 
not,  however,  without  strong  re- 
presentations in  my  behalf  by  in- 
fluential persons.  In  those  days 
it  was  the  custom  to  reward  the 
long  and  faithful  services  of  a 
father  in  this  manner ;  and  it  was 
felt  to  be  a  wrong  done  to  the 
Service  when  a  privilege  by  which 
they  could  at  least  hope  to  pro- 
vide for  one  son  was  taken  away 
by  the  adoption  of  the  present 
system  of  public  competition  for 
fldl  appointments.  A  Civil  ser- 
vant has  fewer  chances  than  men 
in  other  professions  of  placing  his 
sons  out  in  life.  He  cannot  bring 
them  up  to  take  his  place,  and  con- 
tinue a  business  that  his  industry 


and  talents  might  have  made  in 
the  open  professions;  and  from 
the  impossibility  of  making  a  for- 
tune, or  doing  more  than  living 
from  hand  to  mouth,  he  gene- 
rally has  no  capital  to  start  them 
with. 

On  taking  up  my  new  appoint- 
ment, I  was  kindly  received  by 
my  fieither's  old  Mends ;  and  the 
cluef  clerk  of  my  division,  who 
was  a  type  of  the  English  gentle- 
man of  that  generation,  wished 
me,  in  rounded  periods, '  a  suc- 
cessful official  career.' 

This  department  was  in  every 
way  a  contrast  to  the  Inferno  I 
had  escaped  from.  The  fine  lofty 
rooms  themselves  had  an  air  of  re- 
pose about  them,  and  the  old 
spirit  of  the  days  of  chivalry 
seemed  to  linger  in  the  place. 
The  officials  were  then,  with 
scarcely  one  exception,  the  sons  of 
gentlemen,  and  lutd  obtained  their 
appointments  under  a  careful  sys- 
tem of  selection,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  responsible  men  of 
rank  or  high  position.  The  begin- 
ning of  evil  days,  however,  was 
even  then  dawning. 

The  department  was  presided 
over,  roughly  speaking,  by  a  se* 
cretary  and  six  principal  officers ; 
and  my  division  was  governed  by 
Sir  Eobert  Crowley,  a  personage 
who  had  risen  by  his  tsJents  and 
energy  from  the  humble  position 
of  a  dockyard  clerk.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  ambition;  and  al- 
though he  was  ready  to  reward 
those  who  served  him,  he  would 
trample  under  foot  all  mere  sen- 
timent, or  what  is  generally  un- 
derstood by  gentlemanly  feeling, 
in  order  to  gain  his  ends. 

Promotion  by  seniority  was  no 
longer  to  be  recognised.  The 
next  man  might  be  quite  fitted 
for  the  higher  post  when  his  turn 
came ;  but  if  Sir  Eobert  chose  to 
consider  another  and  a  junior 
officer  better  qualified,  the  long- 
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deferred  hopes  of  the  senior  were 
doomed  to  crael  disappointmeiit. 
This  was  called  a  cut-throat  sys- 
tem; and  much  injustice,  heart- 
buniing,  and  bitterness  were  the 
product  of  it. 

The  old  rule  of  promotion  by 
seniority,  qualified  by  a  condition 
of  suffkkent  merit,  provided  an 
adequate  incentive  to  zeal,  while 
it  dOscouraged  the  self-asserting 
emulation  and  scarce  concealed 
bidding  for  promotion  which  is 
now  so  well  understood  in  Go- 
vernment departments,  and  so 
offensive  to  the  really  able  but 
unostentatious  officer. 

At  the  worst,  under  this  time- 
honoured  method,  you  might  pro- 
mote a  man  of  minimum  qualifi- 
cations  who  would  lean  on  the 
judgment  of  stronger  minds,  and 
act  with  caution  rather  than  bril- 
liance. But  under  the  new  theoiy 
of  promoting  by  merit  alone,  you 
not  only  open  a  wide  door  to  the 
parasite  and  the  favourite,  but 
necessarily  promote  the  man  who 
has  taken  the  greatest  and  possi- 
bly the  meanest  advantage  of  his 
companions  to  parade  his  own 
ability,  to  tout  for  notoriety,  and 
to  advertise  his  talents.  The 
showy,  noisy,  and  unprincipled, 
and  tiiose  of  coarser  mind,  are  too 
probably  brought  to  the  front, 
and  they  surround  themselves, 
whenever  they  can,  with  their 
own  creatures,  to  the  detriment 
and  not  to  the  advantage  of  the 
public  service. 

Sir  Eobert,  in  the  days  of  his 
glory,  took  a  house  at  Crowley 
and  called  it  Crowley  House ;  so 
that  he  became  Sir  Eobert  Crow- 
ley, of  Crowley  House,  Crowley. 
He  set  up  his  horses  and  lived  in 
much  style;  but  he  died  at  last 
a  bankrupt,  I  believe,  leaving  his 
widow  penniless. 

I  have  but  few  anecdotes  of  my 
short  experience  under  his  reffime, 
but  one,  at  least,  wiU  be  amusing. 


Matthew  Bingley  '^as  a  dear 
old  boy,  dating  from  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  highly  proper  in  all  Mb 
communications  with  the  dassoB 
below  hiuL  He  had  an  unfor- 
tunate impediment  in  his  speech, 
and  a  painful  habit  of  stammering. 
It  was  told  of  him  that  passing 
through  the  spacious  hall  of 
Somerset  House,  he  saw  sitting 
there  a  sailor,  waiting  for  some 
information.  The  sailor  held  a 
parrot  on  his  forefinger,  and  be- 
guiled the  idle  moments  by  ex- 
hibiting his  bird  to  the  messengers 
and  others  standing  around.  Bing- 
ley joined  the  little  audience, 
who  respectfully  made  way  for 
hiuL 

'Can  your  p-p-arrot  t-t-talkf 
said  he,  in  his  condescending 
manner. 

The  sailor  looked  up  con- 
temptuously. 

<  If  he  couldn't  talk  better  than 
you,'  he  replied,  Td  wring  his 
(blank)  neck.' 

A  sailor's  vocabulary  is  limited ; 
and  the  adjective  he  used  on  this 
occasion  to  qualify  the  substantive 
was  one  of  universal  application 
with  him  and  his  mates.  It 
proved  so  expressive,  however, 
that  Bingley  retreated  without 
further  parley  amid  a  suppressed 
titter  from  tiie  scandalised  little 
crowd. 

I  said  there  was  an  air  of  re- 
finement about  this  office  and  its 
occupants;  but  Nature  delights 
in  variety,  and  its  light  and 
shade  find  their  counterpart  in 
human  character.  There  was  a 
surly  messenger  who  had,  perhaps, 
been  irritated  by  intermittent  con- 
tact with  an  illiterate  public,  for 
in  those  days  the  School  Board 
was  not.  It  was  his  duty  to 
answer  inquiries  anent  the  well- 
being  of  sailors  on  foreign  sta- 
tions; and,  having  informed  a 
poor  woman  that  her  husband  was 
dead,  he  added. 
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'There I  Pay  your  Bbilling, 
and  cry  outside.' 

This  old  wretch,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  had  been  a  sailor  himself ; 
hnty  for  the  sake  of  the  cloth,  I 
hope  I  am  in  error ;  for  a  sailor, 
aboTe  all,  has  a  tender  heart  for  a 
snfiEering  woman. 

I  was  transferred  after  a  year 
to  the  division  of  another  princi- 
pal officer,  and  here  I  was  happy 
to  find  that  no  cut-throat  system 
had  been  introduced.  The  work 
was  done  well  and  conscientiously 
under  a  man  who  was  the  soul  of 
honour,  and  abhorred  all  trucu- 
lence  or  deviation  from  the  un- 
written law  of  social  amenity. 
The  name  of  Sir  Thomas  Tassell 
Grant  will  always  be  remembered 
with  affection  and  honour.  Peace 
to  him!  In  contrast  with  the 
wearing,  tearing  worriers  of  modem 
life,  he  stands  in  proportion  as  a 
statesman  to  a  fox-terrier. 

I  had  learned  in  Sir  Eobert's 
division  the  methods  of  calculat- 
ing the  cost  of  every  ship  in  the 
navy  in  the  items  of  pay  of 
officers  and  wages  of  seamen,  and 
had  been  inducted  into  the  mys- 
teries of  preparing  estimates  un- 
der these  heads  for  my  superiors 
to  lay  before  the  Legislature ;  but 
I  was  now  in  a  new  line  of  busi- 
ness, more  varied,  perhaps,  in  its 
duties,  but  even  less  poetic.  The 
division  in  which  I  recommenced 
an  official  life  was  termed  irreve- 
rently *  The  Beef  and  Pork  Shop.' 
It  was,  in  reality,  the  Marine  Com- 
missariat Department,  providing 
all  the  food  and  clothing  of  the 
seamen  and  marines  that  man  the 
British  fleet  and  constitute  the 
first  line  of  defence  of  our  native 
country.  I  had  to  begin  again  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  and 
bend  my  intellectual  faculties  to 
the  monotonous  duty  of  copying 
letters.  All  letters  at  that  time 
were  laboriously  copied  by  hand 
into  classified  books  kept  for  the 


purpose;  but  this  cumbrous  sys- 
tem has  long  since  given  way, 
like  hand-loom  weaving,  to  supe- 
rior  machinery.  Very  soon,  how- 
ever, I  was  allowed  to  write  the 
letters  themselves,  till,  in  the 
course  of  years,  I  had  advanced 
through  all  the  stages  of  official 
life  to  reporting  and  superintend- 
ing. 

This  curriculum  had  a  great 
advantage  over  that  now  in 
fashion.  The  8U]>erintending  of- 
ficer was  trained  to  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  all  the  details  of 
his  profession,  and  was  necessarily 
more  efficient  than  a  man  under 
the  new  system,  whose  only 
knowledge  of  detail  can  be  such 
as  he  may  pick  up  from  his  ju- 
niors. For  latter-day  wisdom  aims 
at  making  superior  officers  at  once 
out  of  inexperienced  though  high- 
ly educated  men  who  have  not 
been  through  the  drudgery  of  ap- 
prenticeship. Wc  should  not  ex- 
pect success  to  follow  a  .similar 
experiment  in  any  other  profession 
or  calling.  But  the  reformer, 
with  his  nose  in  the  air,  says, 
*  Pooh  !  Any  man  can  be  a  clerk.' 

Now,  the  suporintendent  of  a 
branch  is  a  man  \vlio  needs  a  wide 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  his 
business ;  and  alUiough  he  is  still 
called  by  the  mit^leading  title  of 
clerk,  with  the  prefix  of  *  Princi- 
pal,* 'Senior,'  <n  what  not^  his 
duties,  for  the  niDst  part,  resemble 
those  of  a  conguiting  barrister  in 
constant  practice. 

Such  a  man  must  be  able  to 
get  up  case  aftor  case,  each  com- 
plicated and  diil*  ring  from  the 
last,  weigh  evidence,  and  recom- 
mend the  cours*^  to  be  adopted ; 
and  the  matun^d  and  trustworthy 
judgment  requind  in  any  Civil 
servant  who  holds  a  responsible 
position  can  be  a(M[uired  thorough- 
ly by  that  man  only  who  begins 
with  the  alphabet  of  his  profes- 
sion. 
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By  my  side,  in  the  early  days 
of  my  pilgrimaffe  thiongh  the 
<Beef  and  Pork  Shop/  sat  a 
young  man,  jonior  to  me  in  yean, 
bnt  difltingaished  from  many  of 
hia  fellows  by  natural  talent^  if 
not  also  by  Uie  aspirations  of  a 
mind  impatient  of  the  drudgexy  to 
which  he  was  indeed  too  long 
condemned.  Conscious  ef  his 
own  ability  he  qualified  in  his 
spare  hours,  and  duly  passed  his 
examination  as  a  bianster.  He 
had  takep  his  chambers  in  the 
Temple,  and  actually  sent  in  his 
resignation  of  the  Government 
appointment,  rejoicing  in  eman- 
cipation from  the  trammels  of  red 
tape,  and  exhilarated  by  the  con- 
templation of  the  wide  field  open- 
ing before  him  In  which  he  felt 
assured  of  a  brilliant  career,  when, 
unfortunately  for  him,  his  health 
broke  down.  Unfortunately  for 
him,  but  happily,  as  it  turned 
out,  for  his  country.  He  was  re- 
tained in  the  service,  and,  after 
reconstructing  the  contract  system 
of  the  Admiralty,  reorganising 
the  financial  laws  of  the  island  of 
Malta,  and  rendering  many  other 
valuable  services  to  consecutive 
Governments,  he  now  holds  a  high 
position  in  Cairo ;  for  this  gentle- 
man is  His  Excellency  Francis  W. 
Rowsell,  C.B.,  C.M.6.,  Adminis- 
irateur  Anglais  des  Domaines  de 
VEtai  Egyptien. 

In  the  various  divisions  of  the 
department  were  many  men  of 
great  promise.  Several,  like  Mr. 
Eowsell,  had  qualified  for  bar- 
risters, and  Were  none  the  less 
useful  as  Civil  servants  in  conse- 
quence. One  well-remembered 
friend,  who  has  gone  to  his  long 
home,  had  not  only  been  called 
to  the  Bar,  but  had  studied  during 
his  limited  holidays  and  in  even- 
ing hours,  and  taken  his  degree  at 
the  London  University. 


Poor  McKay !  when  the  list  of 
successful  candidates  was  pub- 
lished, he  looked  eageriy  down 
the  names  in  the  book  till  be 
found  his  own  among  them,  and 
was  surprised  to  observe  an  aste^ 
isk  against  it  ^Hullo  V  he  said, 
'what^s  thisf  He  hoped  some 
additional  honour  had  fallen  to 
him ;  and  I  shall  not  forget  the 
merriment  with  which  he  read  out 
the  footnote :  '  This  gentleman  has 
not  paid  his  fees.' 

He  got  married,  and  set  up 
a  small  suburban  establiahment, 
where,  one  day,  in  the  back  gar- 
den, a  facetious  neighbour  de- 
tected sundry  pairs  of  stockingB 
fluttering  in  the  breese  over  the 
little  grass-plot,  and  sent  him 
some  amusing  verses  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  read  and  returned  them 
with  the  following  addendum,  for 
which  I  beg  to  apologise^  regret- 
ting that  I  have  not  the  original 
lines,  which  were  mitten  by  a  lady 
unknown  to  me : 

Methinks  how  I  see  them  waviiu; — 
The  bine,  the  red,  and  the  white^ 

From  the  soimy  honr  of  moming 
TiU  eye  with  her  paling  light. 

Tripping  a  dance  in  shadow, 

Down  on  the  even  lawn — 
OhoBts  of  the  fairy  tootles 

That  never  felt  a  com. 

Only  a  sock  or  a  stocking, 
Or  a  cnfi  or  two  here  and  there ; 

But  nothing  that  might  be  ahocking 
To  eyes  of  the  yonng  and  fidr. 

Fancjf  may  picture  a  night-cap 
Or  sometung  adorned  with  lace — 

With  crochet,  or  with  insertion — 
A  gentle  form  to  grace. 

Bnt  the  Mnse  mnst  repress  her  flying, 
Folding  her  wings  discreet, 

And  thinik  of  the  clothes  Spdrying 
As  bnt  for  the  hands  and  f eeL 

Lines  that  are  written  on  linen. 
As  linen  that  hangs  npon  line. 

Should  be  free  as  the  air  of  the  moontain, 
And  pure  as  the  gold  we  refine. 

A  prop  may  be  perfectly  proper. 
When  Pegasos  stoops  to  the  pegs  ; 

But  stockings  refreshed  in  the  copper 
Mnst  never  remind  us  of  legs. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

SIR  Geoffrey's  opinions. 

Apparently  Mr.  Gayre  found 
his  subject  less  easy  than  it  seemed 
at  first  mention,  for,  instead  of 
proceeding  to  say  what  he  had  to 
say,  he  repeated  his  former  state- 
ment in  a  different  form. 

*  Believe  me,  I  played  the  part 
of  eavesdropper  quite  unintention- 
ally. It  was  impossible  for  me 
to  help  hearing  your  conversa- 
tion.' 

*  No,'  answered  Susan,  varying 
her  monosyllable,  but  not  its 
sense.  *  It  does  not  matter  in  the 
least,'  she  went  on,  imagining  Mr. 
Gayre  intended  to  convey  some 
sort  of  apology.  '  Lai  spoke  loud 
enough  for  all  the  world  to  hear.' 

The  banker  laughed.  '  That  is 
quite  true,'  he  said.  '  Of  course, 
Miss  Drummond,  it  would  be 
both  impertment  and  intrusive 
were  I  to  make  any  remark  on 
Mr.  Hilderton's  words.  All  I 
want  to  say  is — * 

'  Don't  say  anything  hard  about 
poor  Lai,'  she  interrupted.  '  He 
is  trying  at  times;  but  so  few 
people  understand  him.' 

'  I  think  I  do.' 

*  No,  indeed,  you  cannot.  Even 
to-night,  for  instance — '  and  then 
Lai's  champion  paused  suddenly. 

*Even  to-night,  for  instance? 
repeated  Mr.  Grayre,  with  quiet 
suggestiveness. 

'  I  dislike  half  sentences,  and 
yet  I  cannot  finish  mine,'  said 
Susan.  'I  may  tell  you  this 
much,  however,'  she  added,  'that 
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the  day's  festivities  have  tried  his 
not  particularly  equable  temper  a 
good  deal.  After  all,  if  you  think 
over  the  position,  it  cannot  be 
pleasant  for  a  poor  man  who  does 
possess  genius  to  mix  amongst 
people  incapable  of  recognising 
genius  till  it  is  successful !' 

*You  bring  me  to  the  very 
point  I  wanted  to  reach,'  replied 
the  banker.  '  I  wish  to  help  Mr. 
ELilderton  to  make  the  genius  he 
undoubtedly  possesses  profitable ; 
but  I  scarcely  know  how  to  set 
about  the  matter.  He  is  a  little 
«  difficult." ' 

*  Not  a  little — ^very,'  amended 
Susan.  '  So  difficult,  that  I  really 
sometimes  fail  to  see  how  even 
his  best  friends  are  to  put  him  in 
the  straight  road  for  fortune.' 

*  I  am  quite  willing  to  try,  if  you 
assist  me  with  a  few  hints.  Know- 
ing the  interest — the  great  inter- 
est— you  take  in  Mr.  Hilderton's 
future,  it  would  give  me  the  sin- 
cerest  pleasure  to  aid  him  by  any 
means  in  my  power.' 

'  I  certainly  like  Lai,'  answered 
Susan  slowly,  struck  by  some- 
thing in  her  companion's  tone — 
something  implied  which  she  in- 
stinctively felt  she  ought  to  show 
him  she  understood — *  very  much 
indeed ;  both  for  his  own  sake,  and 
on  account  of  old  times ;  but — ' 

'  I  suppose  one  cannot  expect 
a  young  lady  to  say  more,'  Mr. 
Gayre  observed,  almost  as  if  by 
way  of  inquiry. 

*  I  hope,  Mr.  Gayre,  you  don't 
imagine  for  a  moment — ^ 

'What,  Miss  Drummond t' 
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'  That  I  care  for  Mr.  Hilderton 
excepting  as  a  friend)  A  dear 
Mend,  of  course ;  but  one  who 
could  never  by  any  possibUity  be 
more  to  me.'  Susan  was  a  Uttle 
angry,  and  spoke  with  a  pLun 
decision  no  man  could  really  have 
misinterpreted. 

Mr.  Gayre  did  not,  at  all  events, 
though  it  suited  his  purpose  to 
ask, 

'And  why  should  I  not  ima- 
ginef 

'Because,'  she  answered,  'I 
thought  you  knew  me  better.' 

Just  for  a  moment  there  came 
a  wild  temptation  over  him  to  say 
he  did,  to  cast  his  arms  around 
her  and  strain  her  to  his  heart, 
and  then  and  there,  under  the 
silent  stars,  with  lights  gleaming 
through  the  open  windows  above, 
and  music  floating  down  to  where 
they  stood,  tell  the  tale  of  how 
love  in  middle  age  had  come  to 
him,  and  made  life  all  beautiful 
and  good  and  sweet,  since  a  cer- 
tain May  day,  when  for  the  first 
time  he  saw  Susan  Drummond's 
fair  dear  face  calmly  watching 
the  antics  of  Squire  Temperley's 
hunter  in  Hyde  Park. 

But  he  was  prudent;  he  did 
know  her  so  well  that  he  felt  sure, 
if  the  faintest  consciousness  of 
.  liking  him  over-much  had  entered 
her  mind,  those  charming  lips 
would  never  have  spoken  the 
words  which  filled  his  heart  with 
such  delight.  He  would  waitj 
he  would  not  frighten,  even  by  a 
gesture,  this  innocent,  fearless, 
winsome  bird,  which  seemed  in- 
clined to  flutter  towards  him  and 
settle  on  hi^  hand. 

'To  be  quite  candid,'  he  an- 
swered, and  in  his  voice  there  was 
no  trace  of  the  strong  constraint 
he  put  on  his  speech, '  I  thought 
I  did  know  you  better.  It  was 
an  idea  which  would  never  have 
entered  my  own  mind ;  but  Mrs. 
Jubbins  felt  so  sure,  so  satisfied — ' 


'Dear,  kind  Mrs.  Jubbins^' 
murmured  Susan.  '  She  has  in- 
deed been  good  to  LaL' 

'Then  there  is  really  nothing 
in  the  affair  f 

'Nothing  whatever;  nothing 
on  either  side,'  she  said  eagedy, 
yet  with  a  pretty  confusion.  'StiU, 
none  the  less,  Mr.  Gayi6y  youll 
help  him,  won't  you  V 

None  the  less !  If  she  could 
only  have  read  his  soul  she  would 
have  understood  all  the  more — a 
thousand  times  the  more  1 

*I  will  do  my  best,  my  very 
best  for  him,'  answered  the  banker 
earnestly;  'but  you  must  help 
me.  Miss  Drummond.  You  will 
teach  me  how  to  give  him  hints 
and  avoid  offence.' 

'  Not  a  veiy  easy  task,'  she  de- 
clared ;  '  but  I  will  try  to  teach 
you  the  geography  of  that  very 
strange  country,  Lionel  Hilder- 
ton's  mind ;  that  is  to  say,  ao  far 
as  I  feel  able,'  she  added,  with  an 
unintentional  significance.  '  And 
now  you  must  not  say  I  am  like  a 
child  who  does  not  loiow  what  it 
wants  if  I  ask  you  to  take  me  in 
again.  I  feel  as  much  too  cold 
as  I  did  too  wann  ten  minutes 
ago.  The  night  air  out  here  is 
chilly.' 

'  Wrap  your  shawl  closer  aronnd 
you,'  said  Mr.  Grayre  anxiously. 
'  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  weU. 
You  have  been  over-exciting  your- 
self 

'  Perhaps  I  have  a  little,'  she 
agreed ;  '  but  that  is  nothing,  and 
I  feel  so  much  happier,  so  very 
much  happier,  since  we  talked 
about  Lai.  I  don't  know  how  to 
thank  you  enough ;  I  don't  in* 
deed.' 

Mr.  (Jayre  could  have  told  her; 
but  once  again  he  re&ained.  Who 
would  willingly,  even  for  reality} 
break  the  soft  spell  of  such  s 
dream  as  the  man  then  revelled 
in! 

'And  so,'  to  change  the  subject 
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he  said,  looking  np  at  The  Warren, 

*  you  think  Love  would  not  be  a 
suitable  tenant  for  Lady  Meri- 
oneth's cottage  ? 

•Well,-  you  see,'  explained 
Susan,  leaning  a  little  on  his  arm 
as  they  ascended  the  slope,  her 
head  bent  somewhat  back,  her 
eyes  scanning  the  long  terrace  and 
the  brilliantly-lighted  windows, 

*  the  poets,  so  far  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, have  never  yet  represented 
Love  as  a  Millionaire.' 

'What  do  you  think  of  Mr. 
Sudlow  as  combining  both  cha- 
racters f 

*I  may  be  wrong,'  she  an- 
swered, *  but  I  fancy  he  feels  his 
position  as  a  rich  man  too  much 
to  act  the  part  of  Cupid  very 
naturally.' 

*  And  yet  he  is  deeply  smitten 
with  my  niece.' 

*  So  I  see,'  Susan  agreed ;  and 
they  proceeded  a  dozen  steps  or 
more  in  silence. 

They  were  ascending  surely,  if 
slowly,  towards  the  house.  Min- 
gling with  the  tones  of  the  music 
they  could  hear  the  voices  of  those 
guests  who  were  pacing  to  and 
fro,  or  standing  upon  the  terrace. 
Now  there  came  to  them  the 
ourious,  muffled,  yet  continuous 
noise  produced  by  a  hundred  light 
feet  skimming  over  polished  floors 
— a  moment  more  and  they  were 
able  to  catch  glimpses  of  the 
dancers  themselves.  Soon  it 
would  be  all  over,  that  brief  time 
n)ent  in  paradise,  which  Mr. 
(iayre  knew  he  should  never, 
while  life  lasted,  forget.  In- 
voluntarily, almost,  he  slackened 
his  abeady  tardy  steps,  and  said, 

'Do  not  walk  so  &8t.  Miss 
Drummond.     Ton  are  tired.' 

'Fast!'  she  repeated;  'slow 
rather  even  for  a  snail;'  at  the  same 
time,  however,  following  his  ex- 
ample, while  she  turned  a  thought- 
fid  dreamy  &ce  towards  the 
gleaming  lights  and  the  laughing 


groups,  and  the  flitting  figures 
as  they  appeared  and  disappeared 
within  the  rooms. 

'  If  you  could  choose  your  lot 
in  life,'  asked  the  banker,  break- 
ing in  upon  her  reverie,  'what 
would  it  be  r 

'  You  ask  a  very  strange  ques- 
tion,' said  Susan,  turning  towards 
him  a  glance  eloquent  in  its  wist- 
ful astonishment. 

'  Do  II  And  yet  one  I  should 
imagine  easily  answered.  We  all 
have,  or  have  had,  I  suppose,  our 
dreams  of  what  we  should  like 
life  to  prove.  If  some  enchanter 
put  it  into  your  power  to- 
night to  select  your  path,  where 
would  you  have  it  lie)  Across 
the  hill-top  or  winding  among 
lowly  valleys  ?  Should  you  select 
to  be  rich  and  great,  or  humble 
and  out  of  the  battle  1  Perhaps, 
like  Agur,  of  whom  we  hear  now 
so  very  little,  you  would  pray 
for  a  happy  mean  f 

'  I  don't  think  I  should,'  she 
replied. 

*What  would  you  ask  for, 
then]'  he  persisted.  ^Wealth, 
power,  love,  genius )' 

She  shook  her  head. 

'Is  it  that  you  will  not  tell 
me,  or  that,  never  having  thought 
the  question  out  previously,  you 
are  unable  to  decide? 

'  I  never  have  thought  about 
the  matter  before,'  she  said. 
*  Still,  I  fjBmcy  I  know  what  I 
should  most  wish  to  be  able  to 
do.' 

'And  that  isf 

'You  must  not  laugh,  Mr. 
Oayre,  if  I  tell  you--I  oould  not 
bear  you  to  laugh.' 

'  On  my  honour,  I  won't  laugh, 
no  matter  how  extraordinary 
your  desire  may  seem.' 

'  I  should  wishi  then — * 

'  Yes,  Miss  Drummond  V  for  she 
stopped  and  hesitated. 

'  To  be  able  to  make  the  best 
of  whatever  lot  was  appointed  for 
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me.  If  I  were  wke  I  know  I 
should  not  ask  for  riches,  or 
competence,  or  happiness,  or 
talent,  or  renown;  bat  simply 
that  I  should  have  strength  and 
wisdom  to  be,  not  merely  con- 
tent in  the  state  of  life  assigned 
me,  bat  to  make  a  '^  good  thing 
of  it,*"  as  Sir  Geofirey  would  say.' 
And  for  a  moment^  in  the  star- 
light, Mr.  Gayre  could  see  a 
smile  wreathe  Susan's  lips  and 
chase  away  the  grave  shadows 
that  had  seemed  to  change  the* 
whole  expression  of  her  tender 
lovely  fs^e. 

For  a  moment  the  banker  was 
startled — actually  startled.  He 
had  long  felt  the  girl's  daily  life 
and  practice  to  be  a  lay  sermon ; 
but  he  was  scarcely  prepared  for 
such  a  confession  of  faith  as  that 
involved  in  the  words  she  uttered. 
Just  at  first  he  did  not  understand, 
even  dimly,  what  she  meant,  and 
days  and  weeks  and  months,  and 
even  years,  weredestined  to  pass  be- 
fore the  man  thoroughly  compre- 
hended youth  in  its  ignorance 
may  conceive  a  simple  and  sub- 
lime ideal  that  shall  yet,  with 
tears  and  struggles,  with  sorrow 
and  pain,  eventually  impress 
something  like  the  image  of 
Divinity  upon  broken  and  con- 
trite hearts,  or  souls  worn,  weary, 
and  buffeted  by  the  billows  of 
temptation,  by  the  agony  of 
remorse ! 

Had  he  only  known  it,  he  was 
standing  then  under  the  starlight 
side  by  side  with  his  better 
angel.  Yet  the  world  and  the 
thmgs  of  the  world  left  him 
without  other  answer  to  her  words 
than  the  question, 

<  Are  you  a  fatalist.  Miss  Dtum- 
mond?  Do  you  believe  we  can- 
not even  rough-hew  the  marble  of 
our  lives  ¥ 

*  I  believe,'  she  answered,  'that 
as  we  cannot  forecast  the  events  of 
the  next  twenty-four  hours,   as 


we  are  unable  to  tell  in  the  mozn- 
ing  what  may  occur  before  nighty 
''free  will"  resolves  itself  into 
whether  we  shall  be  good  or  bad 
children  in  our  school  and  play- 
time. Fact  is,  Mr.  Crayre,'  added 
Susan,  with  a  gaiety  which  had 
a  touch  of  underlying  sadness, 
'I  have  been  ezgoying  life  too 
much  lately,  and  so  I  want  to 
prepare  myself  to  bear  the  dark 
days  bravely  when  they  come — 
as  come  they  mustw' 

'You  add  the  Spirit  of  Pro- 
phecy to  the  Voice  of  the 
Preacher,  Miss  Drummond.' 

'  Thank  you  for  listening  to  the 
words  of  both  so  gravely,'  an- 
swered Susan ;  and  as  she  spoke 
she  would  have  taken  her  hand 
from  his  arm,  and  turned  to  enter 
the  house  by  a  glass  door  opening 
on  a  corridor  which  spUt  the 
cottage  in  twain,  and  gave  egress 
to  all  the  reception  and  some  of 
the  principal  bed  rooms,  had  not 
Mr.  Gayre  detained  her. 

'Indeed,  indeed,'  he  said,  'I 
meant  no  sarcasm.  I  feel  there 
is  truth  underlying  your  words, 
though  I  confess  I  do  not  exactly 
comprehend  them.  Why'should 
you,  in  your  sunny  youtii,  talk 
so  wisely  concerning  dark  days  t 
Why  should  you,  from  whom  all 
true  men  would  keep  even  the 
knowledge  of  sin  and  trouble, 
imagine  it  could  ever  prove 
necessary  for  you  to  "  make  the 
best  of  your  lot  in  Ufe"  f 

'  Because  I  have  known  soi^ 
row,  and  am  certain  I  shall  know 
morej  besides,  Mr.  Crayre,  even 
if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  I 
should  not  like  to  live  a  perfectly 
prosperous  and  easy  life.  One 
ought  to  see  both  sides.' 

'True  daughter  of  Eve,  you 
want  to  pluck  of  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil !  I 
really  cannot  reeollect  ever  having 
heard  you  take  so  despondent  a 
view  of  life  before.     Is  it  Mr. 
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Hilderton's  porerty,  or  Mr.  Sud- 
low'fi  plenty,  or  this  gay  and 
festiye  scene,  which  caases  you 
to  regard  existence  as  so  utterly 
gloomy  an  afGedrf 

She  did  not  answer  for  a  mo- 
ment. Somehow,  as  he  paused 
and  listened,  he  felt  rather  than 
heard  she  was  catching  a  sob- 
bing breath;  then,  just  as  it 
seemed  he  could  contain  himself 
no  longer,  as  if  he  must  pour 
forth  the  full  torrent  he  had  so 
long  restrained,  she  said,  with 
a  little  touch  of  her  usual 
vivacity, 

'There  are  some  people,  you 
know,  Mr.  Gayre,  on  whom  the 
spectacle  of  a  crowd  induces  a  far 
greater  melancholy  than  the  sight 
of  a  single  corpse.  Especially  if 
the  corpse  has  had  anything  to 
bequeath.  Well,  in  a  different 
way  that  is  my  case  tonight.  I 
suppose  it  is  only  because  I  am  so 
^  tired  that  I  project  myself  (that  is 
a  good  word)  to  a  time  when  not 
merely  in  those  now  brilliantly 
lighted  rooms  there  won't  be  a 
single  guest,  but  when  I  myself^ 
Susan  Dmmmond,  shall  feel 

**  Like  one  yrho  trends  alone 
Some  banqnet-haU  deserted. " 

Forgive  me,  Mr.  Gayre;  ah,  I 
did  not  mean  to  make  you  gloomy 
too.  I  am  going  to  Mrs.  Jubbins ; 
I  want  to  ask  her  a  favour.'  And 
with  a  smile  she  left  him  at  the 
porch,  and  crossing  the  wide  hall 
made  her  way  to  the  inner  draw- 
ing-room, &om  which  a  few  days 
before  had  proceeded  the  speech 
that  struck  Deputy  Fettell  dumb. 
Following  close  upon  her  Mr. 
Gayre  saw  the  girl  glide  behind 
the  easy-chairs  and  lounges  where 
dowagers  .sat  fanning  themselves, 
and  exchanging  weighty  confi- 
dences concerning  household  mat- 
ters, and  the  perfections  of  their 
children,  tUl  £he  reached  Mrs. 
Jubbins,  standing  near  one  of  the 


windows  talking  to  Mr.  Brown, 
who  felt  even  lus  great  mansion 
at  Walton-on-Thames  shrink 
into  insignificance  beside  Lady 
Merioneth's  'little  box,'  into 
which,  by  a  mere  fireak  of  Fortune, 
the  widow  had  walked  as  '  cpoUy 
and  unconcernedly  as  if  she  were 
as  intimately  acquainted  with 
noblemen's  houses  as  with  the  old 
place  in  Brunswick-square.'  For 
a  minute  Susan  stood  quietly 
waiting,  her  face  white  as  her 
dress,  and  a  far-off  yearning  ex- 
pression in  those  soft  tender 
brown  eyes  the  banker  had  never 
seen  before.  Then  suddenly  Mrs. 
Jubbins  turning  became  aware  of 
her  presence.  Whatever  Su8an*s 
request,  it  was  evidently  granted 
with  pleasure.  The  hostess  touched 
the  fair  cheek  with  her  fan, 
lingeringly,  lovingly.  Mr.  Gayre 
could  have  blessed  the  buxom 
Eliza  for  that  graceful  caress. 
Then  as  Miss  Drummond,  thread- 
ing her  way  back  as  dexterously 
as  she  had  come,  passed  through 
the  archway  into  the  long  draw- 
ing-room, where  dancing  was  in 
progress,  Mrs.  Jubbins  made 
some  remark  to  the  Walton-on- 
Thames  Croesus  the  banker  knew 
had  kindly  reference  to  his  niece's 
friend. 

Still  standing  by  the  door,  he 
saw  Susan's  white  dress  flitting 
down  the  corridor.  It  went  on 
and  on,  past  the  hall,  past  the 
dining  and  morning  and  billiard 
rooms,  past  the  library  and  the 
state  bedchambers ;  finally  disap- 
peanng  down  a  passage  at  right 
angles  with  the  main  gallery. 
Tlm)ugh  the  music,  through  the 
tip-tapping  of  the  dancers'  feet, 
through  the  buzz  of  conversation, 
and  the  clatter  of  plates,  and 
popping  of  corks  in  the  supper- 
room,  he  heard  the  closing  of  a 
distant  door,  and  Susan  Drum- 
mond did  not  again  that  night 
bless  his  sight. 
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What  could  have  gone  wiong  1 
What  was  the  matter  with  herf 
He  waited  and  waited  for  her  re- 
appearance, but  waited  in  vain. 
All  the  guests  who  wished  to 
catch  the  last  train  had  gone. 
W^ary  chaperons  were  casting 
stion  and  reproachful  glances  at 
girls  who  persisted  in  just  one 
dance  more,  one  more  still ;  even 
Mrs.  Jubbins*  prosperous  fSeuse 
began  to  show  signs  of  wear  and 
tear.  Amongst  the  musicians  a 
man  fell  out  occasionally  to  rest. 
The  houxs  had  told  on  the  waiters, 
some  of  whom  looked  limp  as  to 
their  cravats,  and  dishevelled 
about  the  head.  Still  the  young 
people  went  on  dancing  fresh  and 
gay,  as  though  the  party  was  just 
beginning ;  but  Susan  came  not, 
and  Mr.  Gayre's  anxiety  and 
curiosity  concerning  what  had 
become  of  her  grew  all  the  more 
intense,  because  he  did  not  wish 
to  ask  any  questions  concerning 
the  missing  guest. 

With  discontented  and  cynical 
eyes  he  was  looking  at  his  niece 
as  she  floated  to  the  melody  of 
a  ravishing  waltz  round  one  of 
the  ballrooms,  pioneered  by  that 
captivating  sinner  Graceless,  when 
one  of  the  old  Bloomsbury  set,  a 
contemporary  of  Mr.  Jubbins, 
who  had  scores  of  times  religi- 
ously played  out  rubber  after 
rubber  of  whist  in  Brunswick- 
square,  accosted  him. 

'Not  dancing,  Gayrel*  began 
this  individual,  who  was  the 
human  embodiment  of  snow  in 
harvest ;  'leaving  it  for  the  juniors  ? 
You're  right — no  fool  like  an 
old  one,  you  know  !  Well,  and 
what  do  you  think  of  all  thisl 
Things  were  different  in  my  day, 
and  in  yours  too,  for  that  matter. 
It  is  enough  to  make  Jubbins 
turn  in  his  grave.  If  your  wise 
father  had  been  alive  we'd  have 
seen  nothing  of  this  sort.  He'd 
have  read  madam  a  lecture.  There 


are  people  here  whose  names 
would  not  be  thought  much  of 
across  a  bill-stamp,  eh  f  You've 
come  to  look  after  your  mece^  I 
suppose  %  Handsome  girl  I  doesn't 
take  after  your  side  of  the  bouse, 
at  any  rate*  But  it  is  astomahing 
how  hard  it  is  to  get  men  to 
marry  beautie&  They  fight  shy 
of  them  when  it  comes  to  that, 
and  I  am  sure  I  don't  wonder 
at  it. 

'Have  you  had  any  supper? 
I  give  you  my  solemn  word  I 
could  not  get  a  mouthful  fit  for 
any  Christian  man  to  eat  till  a 
quarter  of  an  hour .  ago,  when  I 
seized  the  butler  and  made  iiim 
bring  me  a  .cut  of  cold  beef  out  of 
the  larder,  and  a  pint  of  diau^t 
ale*     I  knew  their  draught  ale 
of  old.    Jubbins    always    dealt 
with  Flowers,  and  she  keeps  up 
the  charter.    I  shall  be  glad  to 
be  at  home  and  in  my  bed,  and 
I  daresay  you  will,  too.     It  ia 
hard  upon  you,  just  when  you 
must  be  beginning  to   feel  you 
want  rest  and  quiet,  having  timt 
girl  on  your  hands.     HoweyeTi 
MrSi  Jubbins  will  perhaps  help 
you  to  get  her  off.     She  played 
her  own  cards  so  remarkably  well, 
I  daresay  she  can  put  your  niece 
up  to  a  thing  or  two.     And  so  it 
was  you  looked  out  this  fine  place 
for  the  widow,  eh  9   You  ksew 
the  sex !    Give  women  their  way 
about  finery,    and  fashion,  and 
folly,  and  you  may  lead  them 
where    you    like    by  the    nose. 
You're  a  sly  dog,  Gayre  1    Not  a 
bad  sort  of  place  this  to  hang  up 
your  hat  in  for  life,  though  the 
money  that   pays  the  rent  was 
made  out  of  dirty  oil.     You're  a 
sly  dog  r 

Having  emphasised  which  plea- 
sant utterance  with  an  evd 
chuckle  and  a  dig  in  the  libs,  the 
old  friend  of  the  fitmily  took  him- 
self off,  leaving  Mn  Gayre-q^eeeh- 
less  with  indignation* 
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*  Toa  look  BB  if  jou  had  lost  a 
shlllmgy  and  not  found  eve]^  six- 
pence/  said  Sir  Geoffirey,  at  this 
jnnctiiie  taking  up  a  position  b^ 
aide  his  brother-in-law.  The 
Baronet  was  just  beginning  really 
to  enjoy  the  evening.  He  had 
drank  himself  sober,  if  such  an 
apparent  paradox  is  intelligible. 
It  was  a  way  Sir  Geofi&ey  had, 
or  rather,  as  he  frequently  ex- 
plained, a  way  his  constitution 
had.  At  the  first  start,  when  he 
began  his  libations — if  that,  in- 
deed, could  be  ever  said  to  begin 
which  was  only  suspended  by 
sleep — strong  liquors  did  appa- 
xentiy  produce  an  effect  fidntly 
simulatiz^  intoxication;  but  as 
time  went  on,  these  evidences  of 
a  weak  brain  disappeared  totally. 
•Pact,  is,'  said  Sir  Geofirey, 
'  drink  steadies  me.'  He  spoke 
of  it  as  a  seafaring  person  might 
of  ballast  He  did  not  roll  when 
he  had  his  due  complementaboard, 
and  he  was  extremely  ingenious 
in  accounting  for  the  extraordi- 
nary phenomenon,  that  the  moro 
champagne,  or  brandy,  or  ^  what- 
ever was  going'  he  swallowed, 
the  soberer  he  became. 

'  It  is  like  this,  you  know,'  he 
declared :  ^  every  &mily,  I  take  it, 
must^  in  the  course  of  a  few  gener- 
ations, drink  a  certain  amount ;  I 
daresay  statistics  could  get  at  the 
amoimt.  Well,  then,  don't  you 
see,  if  three  or  four  of  the  lot  fail 
to  take  their  &iir  share,  there 
must  at  last  come  some  poor  devil 
of  a  scapegoat  like  myself,  who 
has  to  dxink  for  the  lot.  I  call  it 
hard,  deuced  hard  I  I  am  sure, 
even  on  the  score  of  expense,  I'd 
like  to  live  on  tea  and  lemonade ; 
bat  Lord !  when  you've  a  consti- 
tution like  mine  to  deal  with, 
what  are  you  to  do  f '  A  question 
80  abstruse  and  so  impossible  to 
answer,  that  nobody  tried  to 
grapple  with  the  difficulty  pre- 
sented by  the  singular  nature  of 


Sir  Geoffrey's   internal  arrange- 
ments. 

In  a  state  then  of  steadiness 
and  comprehension  a  teetotaller 
might  have  envied.  Sir  Geoffrey, 
seeing  Mr.  Gayre  part  com- 
pany with  the  Bloomsbury  friend, 
sauntered  across  and  made  that 
remark  anent  the  banker's  shilling 
and  sixpence  expression  of  face. 

Desirous,  no  doubt,  of  emulat- 
ing the  little  busy  bee,  Sir  Geof- 
^y  lounged  about  the  rooms, 
aff&bly  entering  into  conversation 
with  utter  strangers,  and,  indeed, 
helping  to  do  the  honours  for  Mrs. 
Jubbins,  as  he  might  had  Lady 
Ohelston  gone  to  a  better  world, 
and  the  widow  and  himself  been 
engaged.  Now  and  then,  in  this 
chance  ride  across  country,  he  met 
with  a  crushing  retort  or  a  nasty 
fall;  and,  from  experience,  he 
knew  pretty  well  what  'the  crusty, 
white-haired,  and  red-nosed  old 
party  had  been  saying  to  Gayre.' 

*  Deuced  mixed  lot,  this,'  he  ob- 
served, with  a  solemn  shake  of  his 
knowing  head.  *  I  thought  I'd 
seen  a  thing  or  two  during  the 
course  of  a  life  which  has  not 
been  wholly  spent  in  the  quiet 
country;  but  hang  me  if  I  ever 
could  have  imagined  such  a  set 
out  as  this !' 

'  It  must,  indeed,  seem  a  change 
to  you  to  find  yourself  among  so 
many  solvent  and  respectable  peo- 
ple,' retorted  Mr.  Gayre,  who  was 
glad  to  vent  his  irritation  on  any 
one. 

'That's  right,  pass  the  bbw 
round,  my  lad  I  It  does  not  hurt 
me,'  said  the  Baronet.  '  Solvent  V 
he  went  on,  looking  about  him, 
'  no  doubt  of  that ;  but  respect- 
able 1  h'm — m — m  1 1  notioe  some 
folks  here  who,  unless  I  am 
greatly  out  in  my  reckoning,  have 
sailed  uncommonly  close  to  the 
wind.  But  then  their  haul  was 
ten  thousands,  or  hundreds  of 
thousands,  which  makes  all  the 
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difference,  Gayie,  all  the  differ- 
ence.' 

'The  whole  thing  ia  a  con- 
founded bore,'  remarked  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, who  did  not  feel  in- 
clined at  that  moment  to  take  up 
the  cudgels  for  trade  morality. 

^Peggie's  haying  the  best  of 
the  fun  of  the  £sdr/  observed  that 
young  lady's  parent.  'I  don't 
think  she  has  been  out  one  dance, 
and  I  have  seen  her  send  away 
would-be  partners  by  the  dozen. 
Lord,  what  a  sly  jade  it  is !  How 
does  she  do  it)  Just  a  modest 
downcast  look,  and  an  uplifted  ap- 
pealing look,  or  the  slightest  turn 
of  the  shoulders,  or  an  indolent 
movement  of  her  fan,  and  she  has 
all  the  men  about  her.  I  have 
been  watching  her,  and  wonder- 
ing. It  is  extraordinary.  That 
sort  of  thing  would  not  attract 
me ;  but  it  seems  to  suit  other 
people.     It  is  not  my  style.' 

'  No,  I  don't  think  it  is,'  agreed 
Mr.  Gayre,  who  knew  too  well 
the  type  of  frisky  and  frolicsome 
young  lady  the  Baronet  delighted 
in. 

*  But  she's  a  splendid  girl,'  pro- 
ceeded Sir  Geoffrey;  'just  look 
at  her  now.  Faith,  in  that  dress — 
I  wonder  how  much  the  bill  for 
it  wiU  tot  up  to  1 — she  looks  like 
some  rare  tropical  bird.  Gad! 
what  a  splendid  colour  she  has 
to-night,  just  like  the  inner  leaves 
of  a  damask  rose  !  And  her  feet 
— ^there  is  not  a  woman  in  the 
room  has  such  a  foot  and  ankle ; 
all  the  Chelstons  had  good  feet. 
Poor  Margaret  had  pretty  feet  too, 
though  a  trifle  low  in  the  instep. 
Seriously  now,  Gayre,  don't  you 
think  it's  a  thousand  pities  Peggie 
should  be  thrown  away  on  mere 
wealth  t  She'd  make  a  capital 
countess,  and  even  as  a  duchess 
she  would  only  be  the  right  thing 
in  the  right  place.' 

*  Well,  if  you  know  any  stray 
earl  or  duke  in  want  of  a  wife. 


you  might  mention  the  matter  10 
him,'  suggested  Mr.  Gayra. 

'I  de^are  the  more  I  see  of 
Peggie,  the  less  I  feel  I  can  bear 
the  notion  of  her  being  wasted  on 
such  a  fellow  as  Sudlow.  Why, 
he's  a  perfect  cad,  and  a  stick  in 
addition.  He  can't  skate,  and  he 
can't  ride,  and  he  can't  dance,  and 
he  can't  shoot ;  what  the  deooe  can 
he  dor 

*  Take  care  of  his  money/  an- 
swered the  banker;  'and  all  I 
hope  is  he  may  give  her  a  chance 
of  helping  him  to  take  care  of  it 
also.' 

'Well,  I  suppose  we  must 
make  the  beet  of  a  bad  business,' 
said  Sir  Geofi&ey,  with  religious 
resignation ;  *  I  am  sure  I  try  to 
do  so.  I  gave  her  a  hint  or  two 
before  we  came  here ;  I  told  her 
she  must  not  neglect  her  oppor- 
tunities. The  worst  of  her  is  she's 
such  a  flirt,  always  was,  always 
will  be;  I  don't  mean  in  any 
dangerous  way — ^bless  you,  no! 
She'll  take  good  care  to  get  into 
no  harm ;  I  could  trust  Peg  any- 
where, trust  her  as  I  could  my- 
self ;'  which,  indeed,  was  saying 
so  little  for  the  charming  Peggie's 
discretion,  that  Mr.  Grayre  had  to 
turn  away  his  face  and  hide  a 
smile.  '  I  wish  she'd  some  female 
relations  up  in  all  that  sort  of 
thing,'  proceeded  Sir  Geofl&rey, 
with  an  easy  wave  of  his  hand, 
indicating  that  he  meant  the  art 
of  securing  eligible  husbands, 
'  just  to  give  her  a  chance ;  she 
wants  training.  Heavens !  well 
schooled,  she  might  marry  whom 
she  pleased.  It's  no  use  think- 
ing of  what's  past;  but  if  her 
poor  mother — * 

At  which  juncture  the  Baronet 
stopped  and  sighed,  and  shook 
his  head  and  sighed  again. 

•  Out  of  the  fulness  of  your  own 
abundant  experience,'  suggested 
Mr.  Gayre,  '  don't  you  think  you 
might  advise  your  daughter  for 
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her  good — tell  lier  how  to  set 
about  the  great  sport  of  hunting 
menl' 

*  No,  my  dear  fellow/  answered 
the  Baronet,  who,  if  he  imagined 
his  hrother-in-law  was  sneering 
at  him,  took  care  not  to  seem  cog- 
nisant of  the  fact.  ^  In  the  first 
place,  to  be  truly  successful,  it 
should  be  pursued  as  a  business, 
not  a  sport ;  and  in  the  next,  only 
a  woman  can  really  teach  a  wo- 
man how  to  deal  with  the  other 
sex.  If  a  man,  now — ^yourself, 
for  instance — stood  in  want  of  a 
few  tips,  couldn't  I  give  them) 
and  wouldn't  I,  with  pleasure) 
But,  bless  my  soul,  your  running 
is  all  straight  enough.  Here  are 
you,  and  there's  the  widow ; 
you've  only  to  say  "  Come,"  and 
she'll  come  fast  enough,  and  why 
the  deuce  you  don't  say  it  baffles 
me.' 

'  I  must  request,  Sir  Geoffrey — ' 

'  0  yes,  I  know  all  about  that; 
but  requests  don't  alter  cases,  and 
though  you  may  insist  on  people 
shutting  their  mouths,  you  can't 
compel  them  to  close  their  eyes. 
Well,  she's  as  pleasant  and  hospit- 
able a  woman  as  I*d  ever  desire 
to  meet,  and  I  will  say  she,  or 
somebody  for  her,  has  a  judgment 
in  the  matter  of  wine  I  wish  were 
universal  You'll  weed  out  a  lot 
of  these  people,  no  doubt,'  and  he 
nodded  towards  the  room  where 
what  he  called  the  'old  fogies' 
were  *  playing  at  company.'  *  Poor 
soul,  cJie  knows  no  better;  but 
you'll  tejeh  her,  Gayre — ^you'll 
teach  h^r;  and — she'll  make  an 
apt  pupil;'  having  delivered  which 
last  opinion,  the  Baronet  was  turn- 
ing away,  probably  to  quite  assure 
his  mind  as  to  whether  Mrs.  Jub- 
bins'  brandy  was  as  good  as  her 
hock,  when,  inspired  by  a  fresh 
idea,  he  paused  to  ask, 

'  By  the  bye,  where's  Susan)  I 
haven't  seen  the  little  baggage  for 
ages.    She  looked  a  bit  bleached, 


I  thought,  awhile  ago;  wonder 
where  she's  got  to )  There's  Lai 
Hilderton,  face,  as  usual,  black  as 
a  thunder-cloud.  No  doubt  he 
knows.  Hilderton — Lai — come 
here,  can't  you !    Where's  Susan  )' 

'  Haven't  seen  her  for  an  hour 
or  moie.' 

'  Where  the  deuce  can  she  be  f 
remarked  Sir  GreofErey.  *  How 
are  you  going  to  get  back  to  your 
*'  diggings  "  to-night,  .Lai)' 

'  Irish  tandem/  was  the  curt  re- 
ply. 

'Come  and  have  something, 
then,  to  give  your  horses  spirit 
for  the  journey,'  said  the  Baronet, 
taking  the  young  man's  reluctant 
arm,  and  leading  him  tenderly 
towards  the  supper-room. 

Where  was  Susan)  where  could 
she  be )  Miss  Ghekton  did  not 
know;  for,  pausing  with  Mr. 
Graceless  close  to  where  Mr. 
Gayre  stood,  she  propounded  the 
veiy  question  to  her  uncle  he  was 
longing  to  hear  answered  by  some 
one. 

'  She  is  not  going  back  to  town 
to-night,'  said  Mrs.  Jubbins,  ap- 
pearing at  the  moment  Margaret 
was  prettily  expressing  her  won- 
der and  astonishment.  'She's 
tired ;  she  has  been  doing  too 
much^  and  I've  sent  her  to  bed.' 

For  a  second  Miss  Chelston 
looked  at  the  speaker  with  in- 
credulous surprise;  then,  seeing 
the  hostess  was  not  jesting,  she 
pressed  her  fan  against  her  chin, 
puckered  her  forehead,  raised  her 
eyebrows,  murmured,  'I  am  so 
sorry,'  and  next  moment  the 
maize  dress,  with  its  splashes  of 
colour,  was  whirling  amongst  the 
dancers,  a  dream  of  beauty  and 
delight. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

ON  THE  WAT  BOXB, 

'PooBSnnnl  poor, dear, kindi 
tiresome  Sii8an !'  lamented  Miaa 
ChelBton.  'These  are  ihe  sort 
(rf  things  she  always  would  do. 
Almost  kill  herself  to  please  people 
who  scarcely  considered  it  worth 
their  while  to  say  thank  yon; 
always  ready  to  wear  herself  out 
for  anybody.' 

'  I  (»11  the  whole  proceeding  ex- 
tremely silly,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,'  obwrved  Mr.  Sudlow. 

<  Do  yoaf  s^d  Mr.  Gayre. 

'  Yes,  I  do,'  retorted  Mr.  Snd- 
loWy  in  a  tone  intended  to  con- 
yinoeyonng  Graceless  he  was  out  of 
the  banker's  leading-strings  at  last 

'And  what^'  said  Mr.  Gayre, 
*  should  you  call  the  proceeding,  if 
yon  said  the  most  of  it  f 

'  Thaf  8  a  question  I  decline  to 
answer,'  answered  the  gentleman 
tersely  styled  'the  cad'  by  Sir 
Geofiirey;  hearing  which  valiant 
reply,  Mr.  Graceless  burst  out 
lauglung. 

They  were  all  driving  back  to 
London  together — Miss  Chelston, 
Messieurs  Sudlow,  Graceless,  and 
Gayre — with  Sir  Geof&ey  on  the 
box;  three  of  the  party  in  ex- 
tremely bad  temper,  and  one  not 
too  well  pleased  at  finding  himself 
booked  as  inside  passenger  for  a 
fourteen  miles'  journey,  unable  to 
smoke,  and  thrown  on  the  com- 
panionship of  two  men  and  a  girl, 
with  none  of  whom  he  had  an  idea 
in  common. 

As  for  Miss  Chelston,  she  felt 
most  truly  it  was  the  day  after  the 
fair.  Such  triumph  as  she  had 
compassed  was  over,  and  her 
triumph  could  not,  in  such  an 
assemblage,  be  considered  great. 
Amid  better  surroundings,  her 
beauty,  her  figure,  her  grace,  her 
manner,  her  voice,  must  have 
placed  her  on  a  high  rung  of  the 
social  ladder  j  but  upon  &e  City 


magnates  she  was  thrown  away. 
The  old  men  regarded  her  merely 
as  a  good-lookmg  girl  without  a 
fortune,  who,  no  doobt^  knew 
more  about  spending  money  iiian 
saving  it;  while  their  sons  Mt 
somewhat  shy  of  a  Banmst^s 
dau^ter  whose  ways  and  looks 
and  tones  seemed  different  ^om 
the  ways,  looks,  and  tones  of 
belles  renowned  in  civic  circks. 
She  was  the  right  thing  among 
the  wrong  set  of  people.  She 
had  striven  her  best  to  please; 
she  had  smiled  on  the  sons  of 
prospective  Lord  Mayors ;  she  had, 
in  her  quiet  undemonstratiTe  way, 
flirted  with  wealthy  young  sto^- 
brokers  and  rising  junior  partneis 
in  great  City  houses;  die  bad 
borne  herself  meekly  towards 
large  and  portly  mammas,  and  re- 
iramed  &om  looking  amaied  at 
the  doings  of  Cockney  heiresses ; 
and  yet,  when  the  sum  of  the  day 
and  evening  was  told,  she  felt  her 
talents  had  not  returned  her  even 
fair  interest.  If  Mrs.  Jubbinii^ 
party  represented  the  best  her 
uncle  could  do  for  her  socially, 
bad  indeed  was  the  best.  She 
had  only  really  felt  herself  in  a 
prop»  element  while  dancing  with 
one  or  other  of  the  *  fellows '  Sir 
Geoffrey  offered  as  his  gracefiil 
contribution  to  the  Chiidehuist 
festivities ;  and  as  she  knew  too 
well  what  they  were,  and  what 
they  had,  and  that  each  of  them 
was  looking  out  for  a  flat,  cut  an 
heiress,  or  both,  on  his  own  ac- 
count, it  goes  without^  raying  UsA 
even  in  the  delicious  curves  of 
that  final  waltz  with  Mr.  Graoe- 
less  she  was  perfectly  well  awiie 
nothing  could  ever  come  of  suoh 
an  acquaintance,  save,  perhaps,  if 
hereafter  she  got  into  a  safe  and 
unexceptionable  clique,  a  Httia 
shame  and  regret  at  ever  having 
known  so  polished  and  present- 
able a  blackleg. 
With  the  result  of  the  day^s 
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proceedings  Mr.  Qayre  felt,  if  pos- 
sible, more  dissatisfied  thaa  his 
niece.  He  had  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  he  did  not  under- 
stand Susan  in  the  least ;  that  she 
would  require  more  careful  man- 
agement than  he  anticipated; 
that  below  her  sweet  amiability 
and  charming  frankness  there  lay 
a  depth  of  character  and  a  power 
of  will,  both  of  which  it  might  be 
necessary  to  gaugeandto  conciliate. 
Time  was  when  he  thought  he 
knew  her  thoroughly ;  day  by  day 
it  was  dawning  upon  him  he 
really  knew  her  less.  The  old 
qualities  which  had  so  captivated 
him  on  first  acquaintance  remained 
unchanged,  but  fresh  and  unex- 
pected qualities  were,  in  addi- 
tion, constantly  appearing.  She 
was  like  a  garden  which  a  man 
first  values  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
simple  and  homely  fiiowers  almost 
gone  out  of  fashion,  and  behold, 
as  the  days  go  by,  other  plants 
thrust  their  tender  leaves  above 
ground,  and  he  is  kept  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  uncertainty  as  to 
the  manner  of  blossom  which  shall 
next  appear. 

As  an  acquaintance,  even  as  a 
Mend,  perhaps  she  had  drawn 
nearer  to  him ;  but  as  a  lover,  no. 
Mr.  Gayre  was  too  sensible  a  man, 
£u  too  well  learned  in  the  lore  of  • 
a  world  which  contains  both  men 
and  women,  to  bHnd  himself  to 
iacU,  Before  he  knew  Susan 
Drummond  he  would  have  laid  it 
down  as  a  general  proposition 
that  -all  women  were  enigmas. 
Since  he  had  known  Susan  he 
would  have  done  battle  on  the  point 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  one 
woman  who  wore  her  heart  on  her 
sleeve;  but  now — now — now — 
Mr.  Gayre  could  not  exactly  tell 
what  to  think.  Leaning  back  in 
his  comer,  He  felt  sorely  tempted 
to  speedily  put  his  fortune  to  the 
test,  and  ^ maybe,'  he  considered, 
<  lose  it  alL' 


O  sweet  Susan,  sleeping  that 
night  among  the  Ghislehurst 
woods,  dreaming  your  maiden 
dreams  in  the  house  where  noble 
lovers  had  kissed  and  been  blessed, 
had  wept  and  been  parted  till 
eternity,  how  was  it  possible  tot 
you  to  imagine  a  middle-aged 
man's  heart  was  being  rent  be- 
cause he  failed  to  read  aright  your 
simple  sincerity? 

He  felt  wild  to  know  his  hands 
held  no  prize  the  girl  seemed  to 
account  important.  Wealth,  rank, 
jewels,  pleasure,  idleness— the 
five  curses  and  snares  of  woman- 
hood— she  held,  apparently,  of  no 
worth  whatever.  What  did  her 
youth  value,  his  middle  age  could 
give?  Now  he  was  beginning  to 
understand  her  better,  he  saw 
Susan  was  prepared  to  sit  down 
to  the  feast  of  life  with  a  purpose 
of  abstinence  for  which  he  could 
see  no  possible  reason.  She  k>ved 
riding,  dancing,  society,  travel* 
ling.  Even  to  the  simplest  ex- 
cursion she  brought  a  zest  and  a 
sunshine  he  had,  never  seen 
equalled.  Yet  he  fully  under- 
stood she  expected  at  some  not 
remote  day  to  resign  all  chance 
of  such  pleasures,  and  live  quietly 
at  Enfield  with  her  aunt 

*I  mean  to  grapple  with  the 
mysteries  of  farming  next  year,' 
she  said  to  Mr.  Gayre  one  day. 
^  I  don't  think  I  could  serve  my 
country  better  than  in  tryii^  to 
solve  the  problem  of  how  to  make 
land  pay.  Aunt  cannot.  I  see 
where  she  goes  wrong ;  but  that 
is  quite  another  matter  £rom  see- 
ing how  I  am  to  go  right.' 

*  1*11  come  over  and  help  you,' 
offered  Sir  Geoffrey.  '  I  know 
all  about  farming.  If  my  tenants 
would  only  have  followed  my 
advice  I  need  never  hare  left 
Chelston.  Now  they  have  got 
another  landlord  they  wish,  I'll 
be  bound,  they  had  considered 
me  a  little  more.     Do   you  re- 
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member,  Susan,  the  talks  your 
uncle  and  I  used  to  have  about 
cropping,  and  how  he  broke  up 
the  ten-acre  lot,  and  sowed  flax 
entirely  on  my  advice  V 

'Very  well  indeed,'  answered 
Susan  demurely.  She  had  good 
reason  for  remembering  the  cir- 
cumstance, since,  owing  to  dry 
soil  and  the  utter  impossibility 
of  irrigation,  the  result  proved  a 
dead  failure. 

Til  only  make  one  stipula- 
tion,' proceeded  the  irrepressible 
Baronet — *  that  you  lay  in  a  cask 
of  beer.  I  ask  nothing  more  ex- 
pensive. Hang  it,  there  never 
was  a  man  with  simpler  tastes  ! 
But  water  I  and  New  River  water, 
too !  Fugh  r  and  Sir  Geoffrey 
drew  down  the  corners  of  his 
mouth — he  could  not  turn  up  his 
nose,  because  it  was  aquiline — and 
pulled  a  grimace  expressive  of  the 
most  intense  disgust. 

'  I  must  talk  to  my  aunt  about 
the  ale,*  said  Susan. 

*  Come,  you  don't  mean  to  say, 
my  girl,  you  are  going  to  turn 
yourself  out  to  grass  l2te  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  drink  nothing 
stronger  than  water,  as  if  you 
were  a  cow  or  a  dog  1  Why,  even 
a  horse  knows  better.  Gad !  I 
wouldn't  keep  a  brute  that  re- 
fused honest  liquor.' 

Susan  and  Mr.  Gayre  simul- 
taneously broke  into  a  peal  of 
laughter. 

*  I  am  growing  rather  in  love 
with  teetotalism,*  said  the  former. 
'  It  is  cheap  and  healthful.' 

'The  cheapness  I  admit,  but 
the  health  I  deny,'  retorted  the 
Baronet.  *I  only  know  one 
fellow  who  denies  his  blood 
natural  nourishment,  and  he's 
covered  with  as  many  boils  and 
blains  as  Job ;  only  Job  got  cured, 
and  he  never  will.  Serve  him 
right,  too  1' 

Once,  when  opportunity  offered, 
Mr.  Gayre  hazarded  an  inquiry 


to  Sir  Geoffirey  concerning  ihs 
why  and  the  wherefore  of  Mis 
Drummond's  conviction  that  she 
would  have  to  content  hezs^ 
with  a  humdrum  existence  and 
very  modest  surroundings,  and 
though  the  answer  he  received 
seemed  to  him  scarcely  satasfae- 
tory,  it  was  at  least  plausible. 

'  Susan's  a  confoundedly  sen- 
sible sort   of   a  girl,'    said  the 
Baronet.     '  Always  was.     BlesB 
you,  I  used  to  call  her  little  old 
woman  when  she  wasn't   more 
than    eight    hands    high.      She 
ought  to  have  been  a  big  heiress, 
a  fine  haul  for  some  lucky  young 
fellow ;  but  the  house  in  which 
her  father  left  his  money  went 
smash,  and  she  never  got  a  penny 
out  of  the  wreck  but  a  beggarly 
two  thousand  pounds.   Her  uncle 
Drummond  was  a  man  who  could 
not  save  a  farthing — moet  extra- 
vagant old    dog ;   so    when  he 
died,  and  the  son  came  into  the 
estate,  there  was  poor  Susan  adrift 
with  about  sixty  pounds  a  year, 
and  no  near  relation  except  the 
ancient  party  at  Enfield.     Many 
a  girl  would    have  broken  her 
heart ;  but  that's  not  Susan's  way. 
She'll    make  the  best  of  a  bad 
bargain,    and  when  that  young 
Arbeiy's  gone  back  to  the  An- 
tipodes take  sole  management.' 

'Yes,  I  understand  all  that,' 
replied  the  banker;  ^but  why 
should  she  speak  as  if  she  was 
going  totally  out  of  society)  Now, 
she  comes  here,  for  instance; 
why  should  she  imply  she  will 
not  be  able  to  continue  to  do 
sor 

*  Well,  for  two  reasons,  I  sup- 
pose :  one,  I  don't  fancy  IJie 
aunt  will  care  to  be  left  alone ; 
another,  Susan  knows  Peggie  must 
marry ;  and  she's  not  so  blind  as 
to  imagine  my  good  daughter 
would  care  for  her  as  a  constant 
or  even  occasional  inmate.  P^'s 
jealous  of  her,  that's  the  trdtii. 
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Sefiides^  Susan's  not  grand  enough, 
or  rich  enough,  or  dressy  enough, 
or    stuck   up  enough  to  please 
her  ladyship.  Yes,  you  may  stare, 
l>Tit    though    Peggie's   my   own 
cluld,  I  can  see  her  faults.     I 
don't  know  where  she  gets  them, 
upon  my  soul,  I  don't — ^not  from 
me  ;  and  as  for  her  poor  mother, 
if  your  sister  hadn't  much  wit, 
at  any  rate   she  was   a  loving, 
clinging  creature.     Tou  mayn't 
believe  it,  Gayre,  but  I've  often 
felt    very   sony    for    Margaret. 
Moat  men  would  only  think  of 
themselves,  but,  thank  Heaven, 
thaVs    not    my   way;'  and    Sir 
Greof&ey  paused,  either  because 
he  was  stricken  dumb  with  the 
contemplation  of  his  own  merits, 
or  because  he  wished  to  give  his 
brother-in-law   time    to    recover 
firom   the    astonishment   he  be- 
lieved such  unparalleled  magnani- 
mity might  well  excite. 

Whatever  his  emotionS|  Mr. 
Gayre  controlled  them  admirably. 
'  Still,  I  fail  to  comprehend 
Miss  Drummond,'  he  persisted. 
'  Most  girls  look  forward  to  mar- 
nBge  as  an  end  to  all  difficulty, 
the  beginning  of  a  brilliant  and 
delightful  existence.  Why  should 
she  not  feel  certain  that  a  husband 
as  rich  and  handsome  as  Cinder- 
ella's prince  will  one  day  cross 
her  path?' 

'  Because,  as  I  told  you  before, 
Susan  is  as  wise  as  Solomon. 
She  knows  well  enough  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  pick  up  a  rich  husband, 
and  if  it  were,  clever  though  she 
is,  she  is  not  the  sort  of  girl  to 
hook  a  big  fish.  Besides,  her 
own  sense  must  tell  her  that  if 
Peggie,  a  baronet's  daughter  and 
so  forth,  hangs  fire,  she  has  not 
much  chance  of  going  off  to  any 
good  purpose.  Fact  is,'  went 
on  Sir  Geoffrey,  shaking  his  re- 
markable head  till  his  hat  actually 
quivered,  'men  can't  afford  to 
many  nowadays,  unless  the  lady 


brings  something  in  her  hand, 
and  something  considerable  too. 
There's  no  end  to  the  expenses  of 
a  married  man.  They  b^in  with 
the  engagement  ring,  and  they 
don't  end  when  he  is  screwed 
down  in  Ids  coiiin.  It's  no  jok- 
ing matter,  I  can  tell  you.  Men 
don't  care  a  straw,  at  this  date  of 
the  world,  what  a  girl  is;  what 
they  want  to  be  told  is  what  she 
has.  For  himself,  a  man  is  al- 
ways worth  his  own  value  in  the 
matrimonial  market,  but  a  wo- 
man isn't ;  there's  such  a  deuce  of 
a  lot  of  them !' 

Mr.  Gayre  was  thinking  of  these 
utterances,  and  many  more,  as  they 
drove  steadily  on  through  the 
chill  twilight  of  that  summer's 
night,  when  suddenly  the  carriage 
stopped,  and  Sir  Geoffrey  shouted 
to  some  one  they  had  just  passed, 
'  Jump  up,  man ;  we'll  make  room 
for  you  on  the  box ;  you've  done 
enough  for  glory  ;  come  along  I' 

*  Thank  you,  I'd  rather  walk/ 
answered  a  sulky  voice,  which  be- 
longed to  Lionel  Hilderton,  and 
none  other. 

<  With  my  left  leg  for  leader, 
And  right  leg  for  wheeler, 
1*11  distance  all  racers,  says  Pat. 

Hoo-roo ! 
m  distance  all  racers,  says  Pat,' 

chanted  the  Baronet,  '  Don't  be  a 
fool,  Lai,'  he  added,  in  sober  prose. 
'  It's  thirteen  miles  from  here  to 
Camden  Town,  if  it's  a  step.  If 
you  have  no  mercy  on  yourself, 
have  some  on  your  boots  !' 

Even  Susan  Drummond  could 
scarce  have  found  an  apolo;.Ty  for 
the  reply  to  Sir  Geoffrey's  gonial 
speech,  which,  though  muttered, 
was  distinctly  audible  to  every 
person  in  the  carriage. 

^  Have  your  own  bad  way,  then, 
my  firiend,'  retorted  the  Baronet ; 
'  I'll  not  baulk  you.  Walk  and 
be !' 

*  Poor  Mr.  Hilderton  1'  exclaim- 
ed Miss  Chelston  as  they  drove 
on. 
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^  Lovely  uroman  !'  commented 
Mr.  Sudlow. 

*  YeSy  it's  what  we  are  all  bound 
to  go  throngh/  said  Mr.  Gayre, 
who,  having  now  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  name  of  that  lovely 
woman,  derived  the  keenest  en- 
joyment from  Mr.  Sudlow*8  re- 
mark. 

*And  the  most  delightful  part 
of  the  business  is,  that  by  this 
time  next  year  he  will  be  think- 
ing what  a  special  Providence  it 
was  that  she  refused  to  smile  on 
him,'  capped  yonng  Graceless. 

*  I  hope  you  like  tliai,  my  lady,' 
thought  Mr.  Gayre,  striving  in 
vain  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his 
niece's  face. 

Almost  in  silence  the  dreary 
journey  was  got  through  somehow. 
If  there  ever  had  been  a  time 
when  Mr.  Graceless  enjoyed  the 
society  of  a  respectable  woman  it 
was  long  past;  and  after  the 
utterance  of  a  few  commonplace 
phrases,  he  began  to  think  what 
a  nuisance  it  was  he  could  not 
smoke,  to  wonder  whether  the  old 
City  '  duffer '  would  stand  to  the 
bargain  made  with  Sir  Geoffrey, 
how  much  the  Baronet  would  ex- 
pect for  his  share  of  the  spoil;  and 
finally,  exhausted  by  these  men- 
tal labours,  he  fell  asleep,  for  do- 
ing which  he  afterwards  apologised 
by  explaining  he  had  'me^e  a 
long  day,'  viz.  thirty-four  hours, 
not  having  gone  to  bed  at  all  on 
the  night  preceding  Mrs.  Jub- 
bins'  party. 

As  for  Mr.  Sudlow,  he  was  in 
a  white  heat  of  rage  at  the  pre- 
sence of  this  interloper.  He  felt 
jealous,  envious,  disappointed. 
Although  Miss  Chelston  had, 
during  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
shown  him  a  good  deal  of  favour, 
when  once  dancing  commenced  he 
found  himself  put  somehow  out 
of  court.  Graceless,  without  a 
sovereign  in  his  pocket,  was,  in  a 
ballroom,  a  greater  man  than  Mr. 


Sudlow;  and  not  merdy  Graee- 
less,  but  all  the  guests  into>diiced 
by  Sir  GeoflBrey.  r,  ^s  =»u 

*  They  dance  like  seraphs  f  sdd 
one  gushing  young  lady  to  the 
disguiBted  Dives,  who  did  not 
dance  like  anything  on  earth  or  in 
heaven  except  like  himself,  who 
walked  through  a  quadrille  with 
the  solemn  grace  of  a  poker,  and 
extracted,  apparently,  a  vast  deal 
less  pleasure  out  of  a  wild  galop 
than  he  would  have  done  ftooL  a 
religious  procession. 

*  He  IDces  no  concert  where  he 
can't  play  first  fiddle,'  said  the 
Baronet,  aflerwards  summing  hhn 
up ;  and  as  he  certainly  did  not 
do  that  at  The  Warren,  it  goes 
without  saying  Mr.  Sudlow's  en- 
joyment of  the  evening's  proceed- 
ings was  not  of  an  ecstatic  charac- 
ter. 

On  and  still  on,  weary  mile  after 
weary  mile ;  the  gray  down  came 
raw  and  miserable ;  objects  by  the 
wayside  began  to  be  visible,  and  it 
was  with  a  jaded  feeling  of  relief 
the  revellers  found  themselves  at 
last  jolting  over  the  London 
stones.  How  hard  and  cold  the 
river  looked  in  the  first  beams  of 
the  morning  sun  I  What  a  blessed 
sight  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
seemed,  holding  as  it  did  an  as- 
surance Middlesex  was  reached 
once  more !  On  and  still  on. 
What  an  endless  distance  they 
appeared  to  have  driven !  Hov 
cramped  and  stiff  they  felt  I  How 
exasperatingly  maddening  Sir 
Geoffrey's  cheery  and  wide-awake 
tones  sounded,  as  he  hailed  his 
brother-in-law  to  ask, 

*  Shall  we  go  round  by  Wimpole- 
street,  Gayre  1  Drop  you  at  yoni 
door  with  pleasure.' 

*  Certainly  not,'  answered  Mr. 
Gkiyre  \  *  we'll  get  out  here  /  and, 
suiting  his  action  to  his  word,  he 
opened  the  carrii^e-door  and 
stepped  out,  leaving  Mr.  Sudlow 
to  follow  his  good  example. 
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*  111  take  jour  place  now/  said 
the  Baronet,  jumping  down  from 
the  box.  'It's  getting  a  bit 
chilly.  1^0,  Graceless^  keep  where 
yon  are;  we'll  find  you  a  sofa, 
neTor  fear.  Hope  you'll  be  none 
the  worse,  Mr.  Sndlow;  by-by, 
Gayre  P  and  Sir  Geoflfrey  put  up 
the  window,  and  remarked  to  all 
whom  the  intelligence  might  con- 
cern that  it  was  deucedly  cold. 

*  What  does  he  mean  by  it  V  was 
the  astounding  question  Mr.  6ud- 
low  put  to  his  companion  as  the 
carriage  rolled  away. 

*What  does  who  mean  by 
what  V  asked  Mr.  Gayre,  in  amaze- 
ment. 

*  Your  brother-in-law  !  What 
does  he  mean  by  taking  that 
fellow    Graceless    to    his  house 


and  talking  about  finding  him  a 
sofa!' 

*Are  you  mad,  Mr.  SudlowV 
said  the  banker.  *  Do  you  sup- 
pose Sir  Geoffiiey  Chelston  cannot 
ask  any  one  he  likes  to  his  house 
without  your  permission  V 

*  He  has  no  business  to  allow 
his  daughter  to  associate  with  such 
a  man.' 

'May  I  inquire  by  what  right 
you  presume  to  dictate  with  whom 
his  daughter  shall  associate  f 
What  is  Miss  Chelston  to  you, 
that  you  should  even  express  au 
opinion  on  the  subject  1  You  are 
tued  and  a  little  irritable,  Mr. 
Sudlow ;  so  I  will  only  say,  then, 
that  it  seems  to  me  you  hare  of 
late,  more  than  once,  strangely  for- 
gotten yourself !' 


{To  he  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  I 

He  was  the  strangest  man  I  ever 
met,  and  one  sees  a  good  many 
curious  specimens  of  human  na- 
ture in  the  army ;  but  such  a 
mixture  of  good  and  bad,  of  the 
noblest  qualities  and  the  most  de- 
grading vices,  as  were  united  in 
Dr.  Repton,  I  never  expect  to 
find  again,  nor,  indeed,  should  I 
care  to  do  so,  for  a  character  like 
his  is  too  puzzling  to  the  intellect 
and  too  unsettling  to  the  mind  to 
be  altogether  pleasant 

We  were  quartered  in  Elizabeth 
Castle  at  Jersey  when  first  I  met 
him.  It  was  a  desolate  place 
then,  and  I  don't  know  that  it 
has  much  improved  since,  or,  in- 
deed, that  anything  could  improve 
it  short  of  a  convidsion  of  Nature, 
seeing  that  it  is  founded  on  a  little 
island  of  its  own,  and  only  con- 
nected with  the  land  once  a  day 
at  low  water,  by  a  mile  or  so  of 
rock-strewn  sand,  unpleasant  to 
the  foot  and  aggravating  to  the 
temper.  In  so  isolated  a  spot  it 
was  very  necessary  to  have  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  comfort  of 
the  men  in  the  fort  itself,  and  so 
we  were  provided  with  school, 
hospital,  and  chapel,  all  complete. 
Religion  being  in  the  British 
army  almost  entirely  a  matter  of 
Sundays,  the  chapMn  was  able  to 
live  at  his  ease  in  St.  Helier^s; 
but,  after  a  long  period  of  yeai;s, 
the  authorities  discovered  that 
accidents  did  now  and  then  occur, 
that  men  got  apoplectic  fits  and 
delirium  tremens  at  the  mosi  in- 
convenient times,  and  that  chil- 


dren were  occasionally  bom  into 
the  world  at  hours  that  could  not 
be  laid  down  in  orders.  On  the 
whole,  then,  it  was  at  length  de- 
termined that  a  doctor  shonld  be 
sent  to  live  in  the  fort.  And  so 
he  came. 

Our  battery  was,  for  a  wonder, 
complete  in  its  roll  of  officers  just 
then,  and,  what  was  a  greater 
wonder  still,  all  of  them  were 
unmarried,  so  that  we  had  a  better 
muster  at  mess  than  the  castle 
usually  saw.  I  shall  just  mention 
their  names  here ;  perhaps  I  may 
have  a  word  to  say  as  to  their 
individualities  on  some  future  oc- 
casion. They  were  Major  Anstey, 
Captain  Urmston,  and  Lieut. 
Cayley.  The  other  subaltern  was 
myself.  It  is  a  generally  recog- 
nised rule  that  every  officer  in  the 
Royal  Artillery  is  mad,  married, 
or  Methodist ;  and  the  second 
being  out  of  the  question,  we  had 
our  choice  of  the  other  two  alter 
natives.  I  cannot  attempt  to  de- 
cide here  to  which  class  we  be- 
longed. 

We  were  sitting  at  dinner  one 
evening,  when  the  messman 
brought  in  a  card.  On  it  was 
written  simply  *E.  M.  Repton, 
Army  Medical  Department.'  I 
wondered  at  the  time  at  the  ab- 
sence of  the  usual  prefix  of '  Mr.,' 
but  it  was  characteristic  of  the 
man,  as  I  found  out  afterwards. 

Of  course  we  invited  him  in  at 
once,  only  too  glad  to  see  a  nev 
face.  It  is  wonderful  how  tired 
of  each  other  three  or  four  men 
can  become,  when  they  are  forced 
by  pressure  of  circumstances  to 
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liye  mncli  in  each  other's  com- 
pany. If  they  aie  good-tempered 
they  settle  down  to  a  passive  en- 
durance of  their  neighbours'  par- 
ticular hobbies ;  if  otherwise,  to  a 
miserable  succession  of  quarrels 
and  mutual  amioyances.  I  have 
seldom  seen  a  true  friendship 
spring  up  under  such  conditions 
of  intimacy.  It  is  the  old  story : 
to  have  a  real  fidend  the  less  you 
see  of  him  and  he  of  you  the 
better. 

But  I  am  forgetting  the  doctor, 
who  is  all  this'time  standing  in 
the  doorway  ready  to  be  intro- 
duced to  my  readers.  He  was  a 
tall  man  of  about  forty  years  of 
age,  strongly  made,  with  a  pleas- 
ing face  enough ;  clean-cut  features, 
a  trifle  hard,  perhaps ;  gray  eyes ; 
and  a  long,  drooping,  black  mous- 
tache abeady  turning  to  white. 
He  had  a  high  intellectual  fore- 
head, whose  lines  could  be  well 
traced,  for  his  hair  was  very  thin 
and  scanty,  and  brushed  back  so 
as  not  to  make  the  most  of  what 
he  still  possessed.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  suit  of  dark  tweed,  very 
baggy  at  the  knees  and  very 
shiny  about  the  seams,  and,  alto- 
gether, he  looked  like  a  man  de- 
cidedly down  in  the  world.  Still, 
he  had  about  him  that  ease  of 
manner,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  -which  even  at  first  sight 
distinguishes  a  gentleman. 

Having  shaken  hands  with  us 
all,  and  apologised  for  his  late  in- 
trusion, he  sat  down  to  the  table 
with  us.  He  had  only  just  been 
able  to  get  across  to  the  castle,  he 
said,  as  the  causeway  had  not 
opened  until  half-past  six,  or  he 
would  have  joined  us  sooner.  His 
baggage  he  had  sent  over  the  day 
before,  in  order  to  have  his  room 
a  little  furnished  previous  to  his 
arrival 

^You  are  not  a  married  man, 
then,  doctor?'  said  Major  Anstey. 

I  thought  I  saw  a  slight  change 
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in  the  expression  of  the  gray  eyes, 
as  he  answered, '  No,  Major ;  I  am 
quite  of  Sir  Dinadan's  opinion 
about  that.' 

This  was  promising,  I  thought 
The  man  must  be  a  well-read  one, 
or  he  would  not  have  referred  to 
a  book  so  little  known  as  the 
Morte  cC Arthur.  Evidently  I  was 
the  only  person  who  understood 
the  allusion,  but  I  did  not  care  to 
say  so.  I  had  learned  by  experi- 
ence that  men  do  not  like  others 
to  know  more  than  themselves, 
and  that,  for  the  sake  of  peace 
and  comfort,  the  less  knowledge 
of  literature  that  was  displayed  in 
the  mess-room  the  better. 

No  one  having  responded  to  his 
remark,  the  doctor  went  on  with 
his  dinner.  I  noticed  that  he 
tried  two  or  three  topics  of  con- 
versation, until  he  struck  on  one 
which  seemed  to  suit  his  com- 
pany, and  then  enlarged  on  that 
with  a  good  deal  of  ability  and 
witty  sarcasm.  I  sat  quiet,  not 
being  exactly  sure  whether  he  was 
really  deriving  information  from 
the  others  or  laughing  at  them. 
I  half  suspected  the  latter,  and 
had  no  mind  for  it.  I  am  afiraid 
I  was  a  very  conceited  specimen 
of  humanity  at  that  period,  and 
thought  myself  superior,  both  in 
talents  and  acquirements,  to  my 
companions.  I  determined  that 
I  would  get  the  doctor  all  to  my- 
self some  day,  and  see  what  he 
was  made  of. 

When  the  dinner- things  were 
removed,  our  new  acquaintance 
expressed  his  intention  of  going 
to  see  how  his  room  was  getting 
on,  and  whether  his  furniture  had 
been  safely  unpacked.  We  bade 
him  good-night,  and  settled  down 
to  a  smoke,  and  &  talk  over  him. 
On  the  whole,  the  verdict  was 
favourable,  though  Captain  Urms- 
ton,  who  was  himself  something 
of  a  dandy,  wondered  how  on 
earth  he  could  wear  such  seedy 
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clothes;  and  Major  Ansiey  le- 
marked  that,  considering  the  time 
he  had  heen  in  the  room,  he  had 
managed  to  get  through  a  good 
many  glasses  of  sheny.  Then  we 
had  our  usual  ruhher  of  whist, 
and  after  that  I  went  to  bed. 

Next  morning  we  had  a  gun- 
drill  parade — three  hours'  weary 
manoeuvring  of  two  forty-poun- 
ders in  the  barrack-square.  When 
it  was  over  I  exchanged  my  \mi- 
ioxm,  for  plain  clothes,  and  went 
to  look  up  the  doctor  in  his 
quarters. 

They  consisted  of  two  rooms  in 
the  same  block  of  buildings  as 
my  own.  I  knocked  at  the  door, 
a  hoarse  voice  cried,  ^Come  in,' 
and  I  entered. 

I  have  always  found  that  in  no 
way  can  you  obtain  a  better  clue 
to  the  real  character  of  a  man 
than  by  a  careful  and  discriminat- 
ing study  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  famishes  his  dwelling,  above 
all,  if  he  be  a  lover  of  books. 
Show  me  the  books  that  a  man 
cares  to  carry  about  with  him, 
the  music  he  cares  to  play  and 
the  songs  to  sing,  and  the  pictures 
he  loves  to  look  at,  and  I  will 
give  you  a  fairly  correct  sketch  of 
what  he  is  himself.  Even  so  long 
ago  as  the  time  about  which  I  now 
write,  I  had  accustomed  myself  to 
such  observation,  and  therefore  it 
is  that  I  can  paint  Dr.  Eepton's 
room  to-day  as  clearly  as  though 
it  were  still  before  me.  This 
was  what  I  saw. 

One  side  of  the  chamber  was 
occupied  by  an  ordinary  barrack 
bedstead  standing  against  the 
wall.  Near  the  head  was  the  usual 
officer's  portable  washhand-stand, 
very  much  the  worse  for  wear. 
Above  the  latter  hung  an  exqui- 
site copy  of  a  Madonna,  by  Fra 
Angelico.  There  was  a  bookcase 
between  the  windows,  containing, 
as  I  could  see  at  a  glance,  a 
strange  medley  of  volumes,  profes- 


sional, artistic,  literary,  and  ro- 
mantic, mingled  with  French 
novels  and  scurnlous  song-books. 
Here  were  Dante's  VUaNuaoa  and 
Gautiefs  Mademoiselle  de  Man- 
pin  side  by  side.  Browning's 
poems  and  Alfred  de  MoBse^ 
Swinburne's  early  works  and  Jean 
Ingelow,  Tivo  Tears  Ago  and 
NancL  Such  a  mixture  of  ^e 
best  and  the  worst,  the  highest 
and  lowest  ideals  at  once,  I  had 
never  seen  before. 

Over  the  fireplace  hung  a  pio 
ture  by  some  Fr^ch  painter^  a 
^  Cleopatre,'  treated  witii  all  the 
sensual  power  of  the  school  to 
which  it  belonged.  It  just  faced 
the  Madonna  on  the  opposite 
wall,  and  the  two  types  of  woman- 
hood seemed  to  be  regarding  one 
another  with  hostile  ey^.  On  a 
small  table  in  the  comer  stood  a 
row  of  bottles  whose  labels  be- 
trayed their  contents,  a  tumbler, 
and  a  decanter  of  water.  This, 
with  the  addition  of  an  easy-chair 
or  two,  made  up  the  furniture 
of  the  apartment.  Through  the 
open  door  I  could  see  that  the 
other  room  was  occupied  only  by 
a  pile  of  packing-cases.  Evidently 
the  doctor  was  not  going  to  use 
it  at  aU;  he  was  content  with  his 
single  chamber. 

When  I  entered,  he  was  stand- 
ing by  the  fire  with  a  violin  in 
his  hand,  idly  trying  some  inter- 
vals on  the  string  without  using 
the  bow. 

He  looked  round  as  I  opened 
the  door,  and  laid  down  the  in- 
strument. 

'Good-morning,  B.,'  said  he. 
*I  saw  you  froW  the  v?indow 
playing  at  soldiers  with  the  guns 
in  the  square.  Have  something 
todrinkr 

I  declined,  on  the  plea  of  its 
being  too  early  in  the  morning. 
Eepton,  however,  filled  for  him- 
self a  stiff  tumbler  of  brandy^and- 
water^  sat  down  in  an  easy-chair, 
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motioned  me  to  another,  and  be- 
gan to  talk. 

^Pleasant  sort  of  place  this 
castle  of  yours  seems  to  be.  You 
don't  siiffer  much  from  over- 
excitement  in  it,  I  should  think. 
Ah,  I  see  you  are  admiring  my 
**  Cleopatra."  Is  it  not  a  fine  pic^ 
turer 

I  confessed  that  I  did  not  much 
care  for  the  style  of  the  subject, 
and  that  as  to  the  actual  paint- 
ing I  was  no  judge  of  its  merits. 

'Such  as  itjs,  it  cost  me  fifty 
pounds,'  said  the  doctor;  'at 
least,  that  was  the  price  that 
worthy  descendant  of  Abraham, 
Solomon  Levi,  put  upon  it  when 
he  handed  it  over  to  me  as  part- 
payment  for  one  of  my  valuable 
autographs.'  Then  wheeling  his 
chair  round,  and  looking  at  me 
inquiringly,  he  asked,  '  Is  its 
counterpart,  the  "  Madonna," 
then,  more  to  your  taste  f 

*  Very  much  more,'  I  answered. 
*  I  only  wonder  that  you  can  keep 
the  "Cleopatra"  and  it  in  the 
same  room.' 

*Why  not]  I  have  seen  wo- 
men like  both  of  them.  Every 
one  has  his  own  taste ;  and  if  I 
have  not  quite  made  up  my  mind 
as  to  which  mine  may  be,  I  have 
just  double  the  pleasure  out  of  the 
combination.  Don*t  you  see  what 
I  mean?' 

'  I  hear  what  you  say,  at  any 
rate,'  I  replied ;  '  but  as  to  the 
two  tastes  coexisting,  I  don't  be- 
lieve it.' 

'  Ah,  well,  then  you  have  some- 
thing to  learn  yet,'  he  answered. 
'  What  do  you  suppose  all  the  old 
monsters  that  our  forefathers  used 
to  believe  in  signified,  unless  it 
were  just  such  a  mixture  of  quali- 
ties? Destnit  in  piscetn  mulier 
formosa  siipembf  You  under- 
stand Latin,  no  doubt,  and  know 
what  that  means.  I  find  that 
the  highest  andlowest  meet  closely 
enough  in  most  people.' 


'  If  they  do,'  said  I,  '  one  must 
overpower  the  other  before  long ; 
and  it  is  likely  to  be  the  worse  of 
the  two.  A  rotten  apple  will 
make  a  great  many  sound  ones 
decay;  but  I  never  heard  of  a 
sound  one,  or  any  number  of  them, 
making  a  decayed  one  good.' 

I  was  rather  proud  of  having 
hit  upon,  as  I  thought,  so  unans- 
werable a  symbol;  but  Eepton 
only  laughed. 

•I'll  tell  you   what,  B.,'  said 
he, '  of  all  forms  of  argument,  the 
worst  is  that  of  similes.     It  is 
the  mode  women  always  adopt, 
because  it  sounds  plausible  and 
is    easy  of  application.     I  will 
give  you  as  good  a  one  as  yours 
on  the  opposite  side.     They  make 
'•  eau  de  millefleurs  "  out  of  the 
liquid  refuse  of  cowhouses,  as  I 
daresay  you  know.     You  woidd 
have  a  man  with  only  one  side 
to  his  nature,  and  when  you  get 
one,  I  wish  you  joy  of  him  ;  but 
for  my  part,  I  am  inclined  to  say 
he  is  not  to  be  found  at  all.    I 
am   a  drunken  old  blackguard, 
and  I  don't  much  care  who  knows 
it;  but  I  can  appreciate  a  good 
woman,  or  a  piece  of  Beethoven's 
music,  or  a  fine  poem,  as  well  as 
any  one  else.     There  is  no  such 
thing  in  nature  as  a  refined  taste 
degraded,  as  you  seem  to  think. 
Because  I  can  go  to  a  music-hall 
and  listen  to  a  song  that  the  par- 
sons would  call  demoralising,  and 
amuse  myself  with   it,   do   you 
think  I  care  any  the  less  for  hear- 
ing a  cathedral  anthem  the  day 
after  ?     Not  a  bit  I     I  like  them 
both  in  their  own  way.     I  grant 
you  the  anthem  is  the  best  music, 
and  the   cathedral   is   the    best 
place ;  but  I  can  enjoy  both,  and 
I  say  that,  if  I  can,  I  am  dis- 
tinctly superior  to  the  man  who 
has  room  in  his  nature  for  only 
one.' 

*  Well,  I  can  only  say  that  I  don't 
agree  with  you/ 1  answered.  '  But 
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I  didn't  come  here  to  aigae.  I  got 
an  invitation  from  Lady  Thomas 
this  morning  for  a  picnic  at  St. 
Anbin'Sy  and  she  tells  me  to  bring 
our  new  doctor  with  us  if  he  has 
come.  Should  yon  care  to  gol 
Urmston  and  I  mean  to  take  a 
trap  out  there  about  one  o'clock.' 

Dr.  Bepton  looked  at  me  with 
a  quizzical  expression  of  counten- 
ance. 

'Wouldn't  you  like  me  to  go 
with  you  and  be  introduced  as 
your  friend f  said  he.  'In  the 
very  identical  suit  that  I  wore  last 
night,  for  instance.  I  saw  you  all 
looking  hard  at  its  defects.  I 
can  tell  you  it  was  good  material 
once,  like  the  man  inside  of  it, 
though  it  does  look  seedy  enough 
now.' 

'I  don't  mind  how  a  man 
dresses  so  long  as  he  is  a  gentle- 
man,' I  answered,  warming  up  a 
little.  'I  brought  you  a  ciyil 
invitation,  and  put  it  as  civilly 
as  I  could,  and  for  my  part  I 
should  have  liked  your  company ; 
but,  as  you  choose  to  consider  me 
a  snob,  I  won't  ask  you  again !' 
And  I  turned  towards  the  door 
with  the  air  of  a  martyr. 

Eepton  coolly  got  up,  turned 
the  key  in  the  lock,  removed  it, 
and  sat  down. 

'  You  and  I  are  not  going  to 
part  in  that  way,'  he  said.  'I 
sincerely  beg  your  pardon,  B., 
if  my  chaflf  offended  you ;  but  I 
didn't  mean  it.  I  thought  when 
I  saw  you  last  night  that  you 
were  a  cut  above  those  other 
fellows.  Sit  down,  man,  and  we 
will  have  a  reasonable  talk  to- 
gether. As  for  your  invitation, 
it  Ib  many  a  day  since  I  went 
anywhere  in  society,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  begin  it  again.  It  didn't 
suit  me,  nor  I  it,  when  I  tried  it 
last.  I  hope  you  will  come  round 
to  my  room  in  the  mornings, 
whenever  you  can;  I  like  some 
one  to  talk  to.    I  am  not  always 


fit  for  company  in  the  afternoon.' 
Here,  to  emphasise  his  assertion, 
he  filled  himself  another  tumbler 
of  brandy -and-water. 

'  I  will  come  in  with  pleasure 
now  and  then,'  I  said;  ^but  I 
wish  you  would  tell  me  one  thing, 
if  it  be  not  a  rude  question.  How 
can  you,  an  educated  man,  de- 
liberately set  yourself  down  to 
get  drunk,  when  you  know,  as  a 
doctor,  that  it  will  ruin  both  your 
health  and  your  intellect!  You 
see,  I  don't  accuse  you  of  it  my- 
self;  I  only  go  by  what  you  told 
me  just  now.' 

He  laughed  a  little. 

'When  you  can  tell  me,  B., 
why  you  do  half  the  actions  of 
life — why  you  came  into  the  ser- 
vice, where  you  have  the  maxi- 
mum of  discomfort  and  the  mini- 
mum of  pay ;  why  you  are  going 
to  this  picnic  this  afternoon,  to 
talk  nonsense  to  ladies  and  eat 
your  luncheon  off  a  tin  plate, 
without  salt  or  mustard  most 
likely,  when  you  might  have  it 
comfortably  at  home ;  above  all, 
when  you  can  tell  me  why  you 
will,  in  all  probability,  follow  the 
ordinary  course  of  human  nature 
some  day,  and  fall  in  love  with  a 
woman  no  better  nor  worse  than 
a  hundred-  others  you  have  met 
and  not  fallen  in  love  with — ^then, 
perhaps,  I  may  answer  your  ques- 
tion. Meanwhile,  you  must  take 
it  for  granted  that  no  one  acts 
exactly  as  his  reason  tells  him  is 
best,  or  practises  what  he  preaches 
in  this  world.  But  I  see  you 
want  to  be  going,  so  I  will  open 
the  door.  I  beg  your  pardon  for 
locking  it,  but  it  was  the  only 
way  to  keep  you  in  whilst  I  made 
my  apology.  Mind,  you  promised 
to  come  and  look  me  up  again.' 

'  I  certainly  shall,'  said  L 
'  Good-bye  for  the  present.  I 
suppose  I  shall  see  you  at  mess 
to-night  V 

*  1  don't  think  so,'  he  replied. 
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'  I  don't  intend  to  belong  to  the 
mess.  It  wouldn't  suit  my  liabits 
of  liviDg  at  all,  and  I  should  only 
get  turned  out  of  it  in  the  end. 
I  couldn't  well  afford  it  either.' 

*  Well,  it's  time  for  me  to  go 
and  meet  Urmston/ 1  said.  '  We 
are  going  over  by  the  twelye- 
o'clock  boat.' 

I  left  the  room  with  my  confi- 
dence in  my  powers  of  reading 
character  considerably  shaken* 


CHAPTER  11. 

Wb  didn't  see  much  of  the  doc- 
tor for  a  while  after  his  arrival. 
He  kept  pretty  close  to  his  own 
quarten>,  and  had  a  knack  of 
crossing  over  in  the  boat  at  times 
when  no  one  else  was  going. 
Plainly  he  wished  to  avoid  the 
officers,  and  many  were  the  criti- 
cisms directed  at  him  in  conse- 
quence. Urmston  had  looked  out 
his  name  in  the  Army  Listf  and 
found  that,  though  forty  years  of 
age,  he  was  still  only  a  surgeon. 
Thereon  evidently  hung  a  tale, 
but  it  was  a  tale  that  none  of  us 
could  guess  at.  We  heard  ru- 
mours now  and  then  of  his  drink- 
ing propensities,  but  nothing  very 
definite.  I  was  away  at  Fort 
Begent  on  the  mainland,  mount- 
ing guns  every  morning,  and  had 
no  chance  of  calling  on  him 
again. 

One  evening  I  had  been  out 
rather  later  than  usual,  as  the 
bridge  was  open  and  I  could  walk 
back.  I  got  to  the  castle  about 
half-past  nine,  and  was  going  to 
my  quarters,  when  I  heard  a  great 
noise  going  on  in  the  doctor's 
room.  The  door  was  half-open, 
and  I  looked  in,  sure  of  not  being 
seen  myself,  as  the  passage  was 
dark. 

It  was  a  curious  sight.  Kepton 
had  gathered  together  a  mit$cel- 


laneous  assemblage  of  gunners 
and  officers'  servants,  and  was  en- 
tertaining them  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent. He  had  placed  a  barrack 
chair  on  the  top  of  his  table,  and 
seated  himself  in  it,  and  was  now 
playing  vigorously  the  waltz  of 
'  Ehren  on  the  Khine,'  to  which 
one  or  two  couples  were  dancing, 
whilst  the  rest  looked  on  with 
the  solemn  faces  of  men  who  had 
reached  that  state  of  drunkenness 
when  it  just  occurs  to  them  to 
wonder  whether  they  are  sober. 
The  doctor  himself  was  rather  the 
worse  for  liquor,  as  I  could  see. 
I  noticed  that  he  had  turned  the 
Madonna  with  the  hce  towards 
the  wall. 

Just  as  I  looked  in,  the  waltz 
came  to  an  end  by  the  snapping 
of  one  of  the  violin-strings.  The 
player  made  a  few  futile  attempts  < 
to  repair  the  damage,  and  then 
laid  the  instrument  down  on  the 
table. 

*  The  old  fiddle's  gone,  boys, 'he 
said, '  and  I'm  too  drunk  to  mend 
it ;  but  I'll  give  you  a  song  in- 
stead. Mind  you  all  join  in  the 
chorus.' 

Amidst  great  acclamation  he 
began  to  sing,  in  a  fine  baritone, 
a  music-hall  ditty  of  more  than 
usual  grossness.  Those  who  were 
sober  enough  joined  in  with  a 
will  at  the  end  of  each  verse,  and 
the  noise  was  tremendous.  In 
the  midst  of  it  came  the  discord- 
ant notes  of  the  trumpet  in  the 
barrack  square,  sounding  the  tat- 
too. The  chorus  came  to  a  sudden 
close. 

'Bundle  out  now,  every  mo- 
ther's son  of  you  !'  cried  the  doc- 
tor. 'I'm  not  going  to  have  a 
picket  coming  into  my  rooms  to 
fetch  you.  Those  who  are  sober 
help  those  who  are  drunk.  Out 
with  you,  now  V 

1  did  not  want  to  be  caught  in 
the  passage,  so  I  hastily  gained 
my  room,  not  waiting  to  see  the 
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result  of  these  ingenious  arrange- 
ments. Half  an  honr  afterwards 
I  heard  a  tap  at  my  door,  and 
Bepton's  voice  asking,  *  Are  you 
asleep,  B.  V  I  made  no  answer, 
as  I  was  utterly  disgusted  with 
the  eyening's  proceedings.  He 
did  not  oome  in,  and  I  thought  I 
heard  a  sigh  as  he  turned  away. 
Of  this,  however,  I  could  not  he 
sure. 

When  I  returned  from  Fort 
Kegent  next  day,  I  found  that, 
as  was  only  to  he  expected,  there 
had  heen  a  very  decided  '  row '  in 
my  ahsence.  Five  men  had  heen 
confined  for  drunkenness  the  even- 
ing hefore,  and  the  case  had  heen 
reported  to  the  General,  who  had 
sent  for  the  culprit  to  the  district 
office.  What  took  place  there  did 
not  transpire;  hut  the  morning 
after,  on  passing  Bepton's  room,  I 
saw  a  good-conduct  hadge  nailed 
up  on  the  outside  of  the  door,  with 
the  inscription  ahove  it, '  Lost  this 
20th  day  of  September  18—,'  and 
underneath,  the  German  words  (I 
suppose  inserted  in  that  language 
as  he  knew  none  of  the  senior 
officers  understood  it), '  Wer  nicht 
hat  von  dem  wird  auch  genom- 
men,  das  er  hat  T  Certainly  the 
doctor  did  not  display  much  re- 
pentance. 

I  presume  the  General  had 
given  him  a  pretty  severe  repri- 
mand, for  we  had  no  more  even- 
ing-parties at  the  castle.  I  heard, 
however,  from  different  sources, 
that  he  had  become  a  most 
popular  visitor  in  the  numerous 
public-houses  at  St.  Helier's,  and 
that  himself  and  his  fiddle  were 
eagerly  sought  after  by  the  pro- 
prietors, who  found  them  unvary- 
ing attractions  to  the  sailors  and 
soldiers  who  frequented  their 
dens.  Other  facts  I  heard  too — 
of  care  for  the  sick  as  tender  as 
a  woman's,  and  of  skill  that  was 
always  to  be  had  by  the  poor  for 
the  asking.     I  scarcely  credited 


such  stories  till  one  day,  when  a 
man  at  Fort  Begent  got  his  arm 
badly  crushed  by  the  faU  of  a 
gun,  and  the  doctor  was  sent  for. 
By  the  time  he  had  arrived  the 
sufferer  had  been  laid  on  a  oom- 
rade's  bed  in  the  barracks,  and 
lay  there  moaning  with  pain. 
Bepton  examined  the  limb  and 
said  little,  but  put  the  man  under 
chloroform,  and  set  the  fractmed 
bone.  When  it  was  over  be 
called  me  out  of  the  room. 

^  It  is  a  bad  case,  B./  he  said. 
'I  fear  the  poor  chap  will  lose 
his  arm.  Is  there  any  one  here 
who  knows  anything  of  nursing  1 
I  do  not  want  to  move  him,  and 
he  will  require  a  good  deal  of 
care.* 
I  knew  of  no  one,  and  said  so. 
•  Well  then,  111  stop  with  him 
myself  for  this  night,  at  any  rate. 
I  sha'n't  be  wanted  at  the  castle, 
and  I  can  look  after  him  better 
than  a  gunner  would.' 

He  stopped  with  him  that 
night,  and  many  nights  after, 
having  obtained  leave  to  sleep  out 
of  barracks.  All  that  time  he 
kept  perfectly  sober,  and  attended 
his  patient  as  though  he  had  been 
his  dearest  friend.  The  arm  was 
saved  in  the  end.  The*  night 
after  the  sufferer  was  moved  back 
to  the  castle,  his  nurse  went  to 
town,  and,  as  I  heard  afterwards, 
held  a  great  merry-making  at  a 
tavern  near  the  Victoria  Pier, 
which  ended  in  a  free  fight,  and 
an  arrest  of  most  of  the  rioters. 
He  himself,  however,  escaped 
through  the  good  offices  of  his 
host,  who,  fearing  to  lose  a  guest 
who  brought  so  much  custom  to 
his  house,  stowed  him  away  in 
a  cupboaid  till  the  police  were 
gone. 

Of  course,  this  kind  of  thing 
could  not  be  allowed  to  go  on. 
The  General  heard  of  it  privately, 
and  communicated  with  the  au- 
thorities, asking  to  have  the  doctor 
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transferred  to  some  other  station ; 
and  the  result  was  that  Bepton 
came  into  my  room  one  morning, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  blue  official 
envelope  containing  orders  to  hold 
himself  in  readiness  to  sail  at  once 
for  Barbadoes. 

'  They  think  Til  he  well  out  of 
the  way  there/  said  he,  '  and  that 
the  climate  will  soon  finish  me. 
I  daresay  it  will,  hut  what  matter  1 
That  is  as  good  a  place  to  die  in 
as  any  other.  .  I  want  you  to  say 
nothing  about  my  orders  yet 
awhile  j  the  news  will  spread  fast 
enough,  and  I  h^ve  one  or  two 
friends  here  who  will  be  sorry  for 
it.  I  shall  have  to  leave  for 
Southampton  about  the  end  of 
the  week,  I  expect,  and  I  shall  get 
away  as  quietly  as  possible.' 

I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  the 
news.  With  all  his  faults  and 
inconsistencies  I  had  grown  to 
like  the  doctor,  and  was  grieved 
at  the  idea  of  losing  him.  More- 
over,  I  had  an  uneasy  feeling  in 
my  mind  that  I  had  not  done  as 
much  for  him  as  I  might.  I 
could  not  tell  him  so  now,  how- 
ever ;  it  was  too  late  for  that,  or 
for  trying  to  repair  my  fault. 

As  he  expected,  he  was  ordered 
to  leave  on  Saturday  of  the  same 
week.  I  promised  to  see  him  off, 
and  for  that  purpose  went  over  to 
St.  Heller's  to  sleep  at  an  hotel  the 
night  previous,  as  the  boat  left  be- 
fore daybreak.  Dr.  Eepton  was 
stopping  at  the  same  house,  but 
went  off  in  the  evening  to  some 
of  his  old  haunts,  and  I  saw  no- 
thing of  him  till  we  met  at  break- 
feist. 

It  was  a  cold  misty  morning, 
with  a  strong  wind  blowing 
straight  into  the  harbour,  and  the 
piers  and  the  deck  of  the  steamer 
looked  indescribably  wet  and  mis- 
erable in  the  sickly  light  of  the 
lamps.  There  were  few  passen- 
gers; nevertheless,  at  that  early 
hour,  I  noticed  a  little  group  of 


people  standing  by  the  gangway. 
When  we  drove  up  they  sur- 
rounded the  carriage,  and  fell 
upon  the  doctor  with  tears  and 
lamentations  that  betrayed  their 
Irish  origin.  He  could  scarcely 
free  himself  from  them,  though 
the  whistle  was  sounding,  and  the 
sailors  and  porters  were  looking 
on  with  unconcealed  amusement 
at  the  scene.  One  thinly-clad 
woman,  standing  apart  from  the 
group,  and  shivering  in  the  chill 
sleety  rain,  shook  hands  with  him 
again  and  again  before  she  would 
let  him  go. 

'  ^ow  then,  sir,  steamer^s  just 
off  I\  cried  an  authoritative  voice 
on  board.  Repton  tore  himself 
away  from  his  friends  at  last,  and 
took  my  hand. 

*  Good-bye,  B.,*  he  said,  *and 
God  bless  you!  Coming  from 
me,  I  don't  know  whether  that 
will  do  you  much  good ;  but  it 
can't  do  harm.  I  have  left  you 
something  to  remember  me  by  at 
the  castle — you  wouldn't  have 
taken  it  if  I  had  offered  it  to  you. 
Keep  it,  like  a  good  fellow;  it 
was  an  old  friend  of  mine.' 

There  was  no  more  time  for 
words.  The  gangway  was  slid 
in,  the  paddles  revolved,  there 
was  a  general  waving  of  handker- 
chiefs and  caps  on  the  pier,  and 
the  doctor  was  gone. 

When  I  got  back  to  the  fort  I 
found  his  Madonna  in  my  room. 
He  had  written  my  name  and  the 
date  on  the  back,  but  had  omitted 
his  own.  Lower  down  I  saw  an 
older  inscription  in  faded  ink, 
almost  illegible.  With  the  help 
of  a  magnifying-glass  I  made  out 
the  words,  •  Ernest  Repton,  from 
Madeline.'  On  the  face  of  the 
picture  was  the  signature, '  Made- 
lina  Linton  pinxit.'  I  never 
knew  more  than  that  of  the  doc- 
tor's history. 

What  has  become  of  him  since 
I  (Sbnnot  telL     I  never  saw  any- 
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notice  of  his  death  or  retirement  haps,  after  all,  it  is  better  that  I 

in  the  papers ;  but  his  name  has  should  remain  in  ignorance.    He 

long    since   vanished   &om    the  had  noble  qualities  and  great  abili- 

pages  of  the  Army  List.    I  should  ties,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  know 

like  to  think  that  I  shall  meet  as  a  certainty  that  he  had  wasted 

him  again  some  day,  but  I  fear  them  to  the  end. 
the  chances  are  against  it     Per- 
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Wit,  and  grace,  and  an  exquisite  face, 

A  *  hauteur '  fit  for  a  throne, 
A  smile  of  scorn,  of  a  grand  pride  bom, 

But — a  heart  of  ice,  and  not  of  stone. 

Exotics  rare  in  her  golden  hair. 

In  her  splendid  bouquet  set : 
Doth  she  e'er  think  now  of  our  tender  vow 

0*er  a  simple  violet  ? 

Xo  !    The  broad  '  grand  tier '  is  above  my  sphere. 

As  well  might  a  Pleiad  dream 
That  her  light  could  vie  with  the  sun  on  high. 

Or  a  lamp  with  the  moonlight  gleam. 

Full  well  I  know  that  her  heart  is  snow^ 

That  she  is  a  statue  fair; 
That  with  her  doth  hold  the  first  rank  bright  gold. 

That  true  love  is  a  thing  of — air. 

A  thing  that  we  dreamt,  in  a  sweet  green  lane. 

In  the  dear  old  days  of  yore ; 
But  a  happy  lot,  to  be  bdanced  not 

Against  weight  of  the  golden  ore. 

Ah,  can  it  be  that  a  thought  of  me 

For  a  moment  brings  the  gleam 
Of  a  sweet  surprise  to  Siose  dewy  eyes  ? 

Away  with  the  idle  dream  1 

Mid  the  courtly  throng,  to  the  *  queen  of  song/ 

As  the  queen  on  Beauty's  throne, 
Lists  she  so  fair  with  a  listless  air ; 

And  I — well,  I  am — alone  !  ^.  ^^  ^ 
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KAINY-DAY  POETRY.* 


By  LEIGH  HUNT. 
(  WUh  a  Partra4t,) 


*  Dicesait  ab  astiis 
Humor,  et  ima  petit' — LucAV. 

'  Humoar  seta  the  welkin  free, 
And  condesoenda  with  you  and  me. 


Critics  lament  over  a  number  of 
idle  rhymes  in  the  works  of  Swift, 
that  they  may  come  under  the 
above  title;  and  wish,  at  least, 
that  they  had  never  been  pub- 
lished. They  designate  them  as 
the  sweepings  of  his  study,  his 
private  weaknesses^unworthy  of  so 
great  a  genius,  and  exclaim  against 
his  friends  for  collecting  them. 
I  really  cannot  see  the  humiliation. 
If  he  had  written  nothing  else, 
there  might  be  some  colour  of 
accusation  against  him ;  though  I 
do  not  see  why  a  dean  is  bound 
to  be  a  dull  private  gentleman. 
But  if  he  had  written  nothing 
else,  I  think  it  may  be  pretty 
safely  pronounced  that  he  would 
not  have  written  these  trifles. 
They  bear  the  mark  of  a  great 
hand,  trifling  as  they  are.  Their 
extravagance  is  that  of  power, 
not  of  weakness ;  and  the  wilder 
Irish  waggery  of  Dr.  Sheridan, 
slatternly  and  muddled,  stands 
rebuked  before  them.  What 
should  we  have  done  had  we  lost 
Mary  the  Cook-maid's  Letter,  and 
the  Qrand  Question  about  the  Bar- 
racks f  These,  to  be  sure,  are  ex- 
cepted by  everybody ;  but  I  like, 
for  my  part,  to  hear  all  that  such 
an  exquisite  wag  has  to  say. 

*  Some  eight  years  ago  an  American 
pnblisher  gauiered  together  Leigh  Hunt^s 
^Wiahing-Cap  Papers.'  The  volume  is 
but  little  known  in  this  conntry.  It  con- 
tains many  charming  specimens  of  the 
versatile  author,  of  which  'Rainy-Day 
Poetry*  is  one.  We  shall  recur  to  the 
book. 


I  except  the  coarseness  of  two 
or  three  pieces,  which  I  never 
read.  I  wish  the  critics  could  say 
as  much.  I  have  such  a  disgust 
of  this  kind  of  writing  that  there 
are  poems,  even  in  Chaucer,  which 
I  never  look  at.  But  this  does 
not  hinder  me  from  loving  all  the 
rest.  Perhaps  I  carry  my  dislike 
to  what  I  allude  to  too  far.  It  is 
possible  that  it  may  not  be  with- 
out its  use  in  certain  stages  of 
society.  But  so  it  is,  and  I  men- 
tion it,  that  I  may  not  be  thought 
to  be  confounding  or  recommend- 
ing two  diflerent  things. 

It  is  our  own  fault  if  we  take 
this '  Eainy-Day  Poetry '  for  more 
than  the  author  intended  it.  It 
is  our  loss  if  we  do  take  it  for  as 
much.  I  give  it  this  title,  because 
we  may  suppose  it  written  to 
wile  away  the  tedium  of  rainy 
days,  or  of  the  feelings  that  re- 
semble it.  There  is  also  '  Eainy- 
Day  Prose;'  of  a  great  deal  of 
which  my  own  writings  are  com- 
posed, though  I  was  hardly  aware 
of  it  at  the  time.  I  relish  all  that 
Swift  has  favoured  us  with,  of 
either  kind.  The  only  approach 
that  we  minor  humorists  can 
make  to  such  men  is  to  show 
that  we  understand  them  in  all 
their  moods,  that  nothing  is  lost 
on  us.  The  greatest  fit  of  laughter 
I  ever  remember  to  have  had 
was  in  reading  the  CommincUion 
piece  against  William  Wood,  in 
which  all  his  enemies  are  intro- 
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duced  execrating  him  in  puns. 
The  zest  was  heightened  by  the 
presence  of  a  deaf  old  lady,  who 
had  desired  a  friend  of  mine  and 
myself  to  take  a  book,  while  wait* 
ing  to  see  a  kinsman  of  hers. 
Her  imperturbable  face,  the  shock- 
ing things  we  said  before  her,  and 
even  the  dread  of  being  thought 
rude,  produced  a  sort  of  double 
drama  in  our  minds,  extreme  and 
irresistible. 

A  periodical  writer  deriTes  the 
same  privileges  from  necessity 
which  other  men  do  from  wit. 
The  rainy  days  here  in  Italy  are 
very  rare  compared  with  those  of 
England;  but  the  damps  which 
the  latter  produce  within  us  some- 
times make  their  appearance  when 
we  are  away ;  and  a .  .  .  In  short, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  inform  the 
reader  that  periodical  writers  pro- 
duce a  great  deal  of  rainy-day 
poetry,  voluntary  or  involuntary. 
If  he  excuses  it,  all  is  well.  I 
shall,  therefore,  whenever  I  am 
inclined,  make  use  of  this  title  to 
pass  off  rhymes  that  I  have  more 
pleasure  in  writing  than  in  pub- 
lishing. The  other  day  I  was 
moved  to  vent  my  pluviose  indig- 
nation on  the  subject  of  Ferdi- 
nand, King  of  Spain ;  a  personage 
who  has  had  the  extraordinary 
fortune  (even  for  a  prince)  to  be- 
come the  spectacle  of  the  whole 
world,  precisely  because  he  is 
destitute  of  every  quality  which 
deserves  their  notice.  That  my 
poem  might  be  as  small  as  my 
subject,  I  wrote  it  in  lilliputian 
lines  and  miniature  cantos;  but, 
in  consequence  of  the  variety  of 
feelings  that  pressed  upon  me  as 
I  proceeded,  three  out  of  the  four 
became  neither  one  thing  nor 
t'other,  and  are  not  worth  indul- 
gence. The  exordium  I  lay  before 
&e  reader^  because  it  contains  an 
anecdote  of  his  Majesty's  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage,  with  which 
he  may  not  now  be  acquainted. 


I  had  it  from  a  Spanish  gentle- 
man now  in  Engknd : 

*  I  sin^  the  leut  of  things, — 
To  wit,  the  least  of  kings. 

Imprimis,  when  the  nsti<m 
Fint  raised  him  to  his  station, 
And  blest  him  as  he  rid 
In  triumph  to  Madrid, 
A  gentleman  who  saw  him 
(And  hagely  longed  to  claw  him) 
Said,  that  he  never  showed 
One  feeling  on  the  road, 
Bat  sat  in  stupid  pride, 
Staring  on  either  side. 
Letting  his  hand  be  kissed 
(I  think  I  see  the  fist), 
As  if,  where'er  thej  took  it, 
They  meant  to  piclc  his  po<^et; 
And  g|pggling  like  an  owl, — 
The  mdeous  oeaky  fool  !* 

The  last  line  is  emphatic.    I 
had  not  patience  to  continue  in  a 
proper  style  of  burlesque.     Fe^ 
dinand  has  astonished  even  those 
who   were    never   astonished  at 
kings  before.     And  yet  what  was 
to  be  expected  from  this  porten- 
tous specimen  of  Eoyalty — Eoyalty 
naked,   instinctive,    unmitigated, 
unadorned)    Whst  examples  he 
had  before  him !     What  an  edu- 
cation !      What  contempt  of  de- 
cencies, public  and  private !  What 
a  mother  1  what  a  minister  1  what 
a  father !     The  same  gentleman 
who  related  to  me  the  above  anec- 
dote told  me  that  he  had  seen 
the  old  King  dining  in  public, 
and  that  the  spectade   was  dis- 
gusting beyond  description.  Such 
brutal  feeling,  such  pawing  and 
grinding,  such  absorption  in  the 
immediate  appetite  and  will,  and 
contempt   of  everything    else  in 
the  world,  could  only  be  exhibited 
by  one  who  was  accustomed  to 
set  up  the  mere  consciousness  of 
Eoyidty  as  superior  to  every  other 
consideration.     This     is    Ferdi- 
nand's principle.  He  has  no  other, 
nor  ever  had,  even  when  he  pe- 
titioned to  be  made  a  member  of 
Bonaparte's    family.     Bonaparte 
dazzled  him  like  something  super- 
natural, and  was  an  emperor  to 
boot ;  but  if  he  had  not  been  one 
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it  woiQd  have  made  no  difference. 
The    royal  will,  the  immediate 
security^  interest  or  even  whim, 
sanctions  everything ;  and  Royalty 
is  to  come   oat   clear  from  the 
furnace  upon  the  strength  of  its 
divine  right,   let    it  have    gone 
through  what  it  may.  How  mnch 
light  have  we  to  complain  of  it, 
flattering  it  as  we  do,  even  in  the 
best  regulated  monarchies  ?    The 
frog  in  the  fable  swelled  herself 
to  bursting,  as  it  was ;  but  if  she 
had,  besides,  had  all  frogland  for 
spectators  and  applauders,  if  she 
had  been  puffed  up  with  '  huzzas !' 
and  'vivas !'  and  been  made  a  wor- 
shipped  spectacle   wherever  she 
carried  herself,  who  would  have 
wondered   at   all  her    children's 
bursting  themselves,  one  after  the 
other,  in  spite  of  her  example  9 
I  pity,  for  my  part  (next  to  suffer- 
ing nations),  every  king  in  exist- 
ence, except  Ferdinand,  and  will 
pity  him,  too,  when  he  is  put  out 
of  a  condition  to  slaughter  those 
who    would  have  made  him  an 
honest  man. 

Pleasant  C.  B  !     Let  me  re- 
call my  happier  rhymes  and  rainy 
days  by  thinking  of  thee.     C.  E. 
is  one   of  those   happy  persons 
whom  goodness,  imagination,  and 
a  tranquil  art  conspire  to  keep  in 
a  perpetual  youth.    He  and  his 
brother  once  called  upon  a  man 
whom  I  knew,  who  told  me  he 
had  seen  *  the  young  gentleman ;' 
and  yet  this  man  was  not  old,  and 
C.  R.  w,as  seven-and- thirty,  if  he 
was  a  day.     C.  E.  has  a  quaint 
manner  with  him,  which   some 
take  for  simplicity.     It  is;  but 
not  of  the  sort  which  they  take 
it  for.     I  could  hear  it  talk  for 
an  hour  together,  and  have  heard 
it,  delighting  all  the  while  at  the 
interest  he  can  take  in  a  trifle, 
and    the   entertainment   he   can 
raise  out  of  it.     His  simplicity  is 
anything  but  foolishness,  though 
it  is  full  of  bonhomie.    He  is  a 


nice  observer.    At  tiie  same  time 
he  is  as  romantic  as  a  sequestered 
schoolmaster,  and  will  make  as 
grave  Latin  quotations.     He  pro- 
duces a  history  out  of  a  whistle. 
He  will  describe  to  you  a  steam- 
engine  or  a  water-mill,  with  aU 
•  the  machinery  and  the  noise  to 
boot,  till   you  die  at  once  with 
laughter  and  real  interest  at  the 
gravity  of  his  enthusiasm.     He 
makes  them  appear  living  things, 
as  the  fulling-mills  did  to  Don 
Quixote.     One  day  he  gave  us  all 
an  account  of  a  man  he  had  seen 
in  the  Strand,  who  was  standing 
with  a  pole'  in  his  hand,  at  the 
top  of  which  was  a  bladder,  and 
underneath    the    bladder   a  bill. 
He  told  us  what  a  mystery  this 
excited  in  the  minds  of  the  spec- 
tators, and  how  they  looked  flrst 
at  '  the  man,'  then  at '  the  bill,' 
and  then  at  Hhe  bladder;'  and 
again,  said  he,  they  looked  at  the 
bladder,  then  at  the  bill,  and  so 
on,  ringing  the  changes  on  these 
words  till  we  saw  nothing  before 
us  in  life  but  a  man  holding  these 
two  phenomena.   We  begged  him 
to  change  the  word  '  man '  into 
'  body/  that  charm  of  alliteration 
might  be  added ;  and  he  complied 
with  a  passing   laugh   and    the 
greatest  good-nature  conceivable, 
entering  into  the  joke,  and  yet 
feeling   a   real  gravity  in   com- 
menting upon  the  people's  aston- 
ishment.     This  combination  of 
*bill,  body,   and   bladder'    was, 
after  all,  nothing  but  a  man  stand- 
ing   with   an   advertisement    of 
blacking,  or  an  eating-house,  or 
some  such  thing.     We  have  been 
thankful   ever  since   that  'such 
things  are.' 

I  once  rode  with  C.  E.  from 
Gainsborough  to  Doncaster,  mak- 
ing rhymes  with  him  all  the  way 
on  the  word  philosopher.  We 
made  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
were  only  stopped  by  arriving  at 
our  journey's  end.     Readers  unin- 
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itdated  in  doggerel  may  be  Btartled 
at  this,  but  nothing  is  more  trae. 
The  worcU'veTe  all  different,  and  le- 
gitimate doggerel  rhymes;  though, 
undoubtedly,  the  rhymes  them- 
Belves  must  often  have  been  re- 
peated ;  that  is  to  say,  the  same 
consonants  must  have  begun  them* 
The  following  is  a  rainy-day  pro- 


duction on  the  same  subjeel, 
exhausting,  we  belieye,  the  real 
alphabetical  quantum  of  rhymee 
with  their  combinations.  Bat  it 
is  submitted  with  deference  to 
the  learned.  We  dedicate  it  to 
our  pleasant  friend,  heartily  wish- 
ing we  could  have  such  another 
ride  with  him  to-morrow. 


*  You  talk  of  rhyming  to  the  word  philosopher, 
That  jade  the  Muse  I     It's  doubtless  very  cross  of  her 
To  stint  one  eyen  in  rhymes,  which  are  the  dross  of  her; 
I  can't  but  think  that  it's  extremely  gross  of  her : 
I  told  her  once  how  very  wrong  it  was  of  her ; 
If  I  could  help,  I*d  not  ask  one,  that's  poz,  of  her : 
I  would  not  guote  proeumbit  humia  bos  of  her ; 
Kor  earn  a  single  lettuce  yclept  Cos  of  her ; 
I  would  not  speak  to  Yalcnaer  dr  to  Yoss  of  her ; 
Nor  Dryden's  self,  although  the  Great  High  Joss  of  her : 
I  would  not  care  for  the  divinum  os  of  her. 
No,  though  she  rhymed  me  the  whole  moSf  Jfos,  ros  of  her ; 
Walking  in  woods  I  wouldn't  brush  the  moss  off  her : 
Nor  iu  the  newest  green  gown  take  the  gloss  off  her : 
In  winter- time  I  wouldn't  keep  the  snows  off  her; 
And  yet  I  don't  think  either  I  could  go  so  far : 
Thy  anger,  certainly,  I  couldn't  show  so  far : 
I  didn't  think  the  hatchet  I  could  throw  so  £ax. 
Good  Heavens  !  now  I  reflect,  I  love  the  nose  of  her : 
I  could  cut  off  my  hair  to  tie  the  hose  of  her ; 
The  brightest  eyes  are  nothing  to  the  doze  of  her : 
Love  in  my  heart  the  smallest  keepsake  stows  of  her : 
0,  for  as  many  kisses  as  I  chose  of  her  I 
Since  I  had  one  there's  no  sweet  air  but  blows  of  her : 
There's  not  a  stream  but  murmurs  as  it  flows  of  her; 
I  could  exalt  to  heav'n  the  very  clothes  of  her. 
I  wonder  how  a  man  can  speak  in  prose  of  her : 
Yet  some  have  e'en  said  ill  (while  my  blood  froze)  of  her : 
Never  again  shall  any  be  that  crows  offer 
To  do  her  harm,  or  with  his  quid  pro  quos  huff  her. 
With  pleasure  I  could  every  earthly  woe  suffer 
Bather  than  see  the  charmer's  little  toe  suffer : 
Tis  only  gouty  Muses  that  should  so  suffer. 
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GENERAL  COWEN — WILLMOTT  DIXON — ^THE  ANECDOTE  HUNTER— 
THE  EDITOR — AND  OTHERS. 


-^  £20  Dinner  for  One. 


A  PARTY  of  gentlemen  happened 
to  be  dining  at  the  fashionable 
Testanrant,  the  Caf^  de  Paris,  and 
one  of  them  having  asserted  that 
it  was  impossible  for  a  single  per- 
son to  eat  a  dinner  that  should 
cost  500  francs,  and  that  he  would 
paj  for  it  if  he  (the  eater)  could, 
the  Yicomte  de  Yiel-Castel  accept- 
ed the  challenge. 

'  But  when  I  say  one  person,' 
he  stipulated,  <I  don't  mean  a 
ploughman,  but  a  gourmetf  an 
epicure,  myself;  and  when  I  say 
ecUf  of  course  it  includes  dririk* 
Nothing  is  easier.  I  will  dine, 
even  here,  at  the  Caf6  de  Paris, 
after  drawing  up  my  own  bill  of 
fare,  and  I  will  despatch,  without 
help,  your  fiye  -  hundred  franc 
dinner.' 

*  Leaving  nothing  in  the  plates 
and  dishes  V 

*  Yes ;  I  shall  leave  the  bones.' 

*  But  you  won't  breakfast  that 
dayl' 

'  I  shall  breakfast  as  usuaL' 
'  Let  it  come  off,  then ,  to-morrow ; 
here,  at  seven  in  the  evening.' 

The  maitre  d^hotel  was  summon- 
ed and  consulted.  It  was  the 
depth  of  winter;  the  Yicomte 
wanted  forced  fruits  and  vege- 
tables: the  shooting  season  was 
over ;  he  insisted  on  game.  The 
maitre  cThotel  request  for  a  week 
to  prepare  in  was  granted.  The 
umpires  were  to  dme  at  separate 
tables,  to  the  right  and  the  left  of 
the  Yioomte's  table.  He  was  allow- 


ed two  hours  to  diae  in,  from  s^ven 
till  nine,  and  he  might  either  talk 
or  hold  his  tongue. 

At  the  appointed  day  and  hour 
the  parties  met  and  took  their 
places.  The  bill  of  fare  was  still 
a  mystery.  The  first  things  served 
were  twelve  dozen  Ostend  oysters 
and  a  half-bottle  of  Johannisberg. 
The  Yicomte's  appetite  was  sharp ; 
he  asked  for  twelve  more  dozen 
oysters  and  another  half-bottle  of 
the  same  wine.  Then  came  swal- 
lows' nest  soup,  which  the  Yicomte 
poured  into  a  basin  and  drank  off 
at  a  draught,  like  a  cup  of  tea. 

'  Ma  foiy  messieurs,*  he  said,  *  I 
feel  hungry  to-day.  Will  you 
allow  me  to  indulge  a  longing)  I 
adore  beefsteak  and  fried  potatoes. 
That's  an  extra  which  I  will  pay 
for  myself.  Waiter,  a  bottle  of 
Bordeaux,  grand  cm.' 

The  umpires  stared  at  one 
another.  The  beefsteak  and'potatoea 
were  brought  and  consumed  to  the 
very  last  scrap. 

*  And  now  for  the  fish  !  Mes- 
sieurs, this  is  a  ferrat  from  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  the  only  place 
where  it  is  found.  It  arrived  this 
morning  alive,  in  the  water  of  its 
native  lake.  The  ferrat  is  a 
delicious  fish ;  I  advise  you  to  try 
it  Waiter,  another  bottle  of  the 
same  Bordeaux.' 

Five  minutes  afterwards,  all 
that  remained  of  the  ferrat  was 
the  bones.  Then  came  the  truffled 
pheasant,  which  was  demolished  in 
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I  MUST  confess  there  is  something  in  the  changeableness 
and  inconstancy  of  human  nature  that  very  often  both 
dejects  and  terrifies  me.  Whatever  I  am  at  present,  I  trem- 
ble to  think  what  I  may  be.  While  I  find  this  principle,  how 
can  I  assure  myself  that  I  shall  be  always  true  to  my  God, 
my  friend,  or  myself?  In  short,  without  constancy,  there  is 
neither  love,  friendship,  nor  virtue  in  the  world. — ^Addisox. 


about  ten  minntefl  more.  Then  the 
McUmis  or  ragoat  of  ortolans,  ten 
in  nomber,  each  of  wboeh  made  jnat 
one  monthfoL  Forced  aspara- 
gng,  green  peas  from  Africa — in 
thoBe  dajs  tinned  yegetablee  were 
unknown  —  strawberries,  end  a 
pineapple  followed,  ,with  a  half- 
bottle  of  Constantia,  idem  of  East 
India  sherrj ;  and  then  coffee  and 
liqnears ;  all  of  which  were  con- 
sumed to  the  last  scrap  and  drop. 
The  nmpires  acknowledged  that 
ererything  had  been  executed  loy- 
ally and  literally  aboveboard.     It 


only  remained  to  call  for  the  biH 
Total,  548  francB,  50  centimes. 
A  few  only  of  the  items  need  be 
died  :  swadlows'  nest  soap,  I50fr. ; 
bee&teak  and  potatoes,  2h>. ;  ferrat, 
from  the  Lake  of  GeneTa,  40fr. ; 
two  bottles  of  Bordeaux,  grand 
cm,  50fr. ;  strawberries,  20fr. 

The  only  comment  that  need  be 
made  is,  that  for  the  same  sum  of 
money  a  plain  but  hearty  meal 
might  hare  been  given  to  fire 
hundred  hungry  men,  women,  and 
children. 


Raising  the  IVind  but  stilling  the  JVaves. 


At  an  English  theatre,  whose 
name  is  unrecorded  in  history,  a 
storm  at  sea  was  the  seneaiional 
scene  in  the  melodrama  of  the  day. 
The  raging  waves  were  simulated 
by  the  gymnastic  efforts  of  men 
and  boys  concealed  beneath  a  yast 
foaming  sheet  of  blue  and  white 
canvaH,  and  engaged  at  the  rate  of 
a  shilling  a  uight  each.  As  the 
piece  was  having  a  lucrative  run, 
the  impecunious  manager  thought 
to  increase  his  profits  by  reducing 
his  troop  of  wave-makers  to  six- 
pence. Ou  learning  this  one  morn- 
ing, they  agreed  to  strike  at  night. 

Evening  came;  the  house  was 
full,  and  the  interest  of  the  drama 
had  reached  its  height.  The  hap- 
less hero  and  heroine  were  out  at 
sea,  escaping  from  the  wicked 
tyrant^  but  exposed  to  all  the  hor- 
rors of  the  tempest.  The  thunder 
rolled  from  its  ample  sheet  of  iron ; 
the  lightuiugs  flashed  from  their 
box  of  resin;  the  rain  and  hail 
rattled  from  their  cask  of  peas. 


From  the  side-boxes,  the  doomed 
ship  was  visibly  waiting  to  be 
dadied  against  the  wooden  rocks ; 
but  the  sea  continued  as  calm  as  a 
carpet. 

'What  are  you  about  down 
there  1'  growled  the  manager,  peep- 
ing under  a  comer  of  the  aqua- 
marine canvas.  '  Why  don^  you 
begin  V 

*  Which  is  it  to  be  V  asked  the 
leader  of  the  strike,  from  the 
depths  of  Ocean.  '  Sixpenny 
waves  or  shilling  waves  V 

'Sixpence,  I  told  you.  I^ot  a 
farthing  more.' 

'No  sixpenny  waves,  sir,  to- 
night' 

Here  the  pit  and  gallery  began 
to  grow  impatient,  and  the  light- 
ning from  the  resin-box  to  show 
signs  of  exhaustion. 

The  manager,  driven  by  the 
resolution  of  despair,  hoarsely  whis- 
pered, 

*  A  shilling,  then,  and  be  d — d  to 
you  all  I     Go  it  at  once,  wi^  all 
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AT  a  banquet  the  ambassador  desired  the  wise  men  to 
deliver,  every  one  of  them,  some  sentence  or  parable, 
that  he  might  report  to  his  king,  which  they  did  ;  only  one  was 
silent,  which  the  ambassador  perceiving,  said  to  him,  *  Sir,  let 
it  not  displease  you ;  why  do  you  not  say  something  that  I 
may  report  ?'  He  answered,  *  Report  to  your  lord  that  there 
are  that  can  hold  their  peace.' — LORD  BACON. 


yonr  might  o&d  main — and  a  pint 
of  porter  each  if  jou  bring  down 
an  encore.' 

*  I  say,  BUI,'  said  the  chief  de- 
mon of  the  storm,  giving  his  near- 
est neighbour  a  nudge,  *  let  us  pat 


in  the  whistlings  and  'owlings  of 
(he  'urricane  gratis.  Then  do  70a 
cat  ap  to  the  gallery  and  *alloo 
encore,  while  I  lie  on  my  back, 
doing  year  work  with  my  arms, 
and  my  own  with  my  legs.' 


\A  Practical  Murderer. 


A  LATE  eminent  tragedian,  when 
starring  in  a  ooantry  town,  was 
announced  to  make  his  final  ap- 
pearance in  Macbeth,  During  the 
rehearsals  of  the  piece  he  remarked 
that  the  actor  charged  with  the 
part  of  the  First  Murderer,  instead 
of  standing  apart  in  the  banquet 
scene,  persisted  in  planting  himself 
in  the  middle  of  the  stage,  so  as 
entirely  to  conceal  Macbeth  from 
the  audience.  This  annoyed  him 
greatly,  and,  not  being*  Uie  best- 
tempered  man  in  the  world,  he  in- 
timated rather  sharply  to  the 
offender  that  his  directions  were  to 
be  implicitly  obeyed,  and  that  he 
should  on  no  account  leave  the 
place  assigned  him.  The  super — 
for  such  he  was — promised  com- 
pliance, but  at  the  last  rehearsal 
completely  forgot  his  instructions, 
and  again  took  up  his  position  in 
the  centre  of  the  stage.  Finding 
all  remonstrance  useless,  the  in- 
censed '  star '  sent  for  the  carpenter 
of  the  theatre,  and  bade  him  fix  a 
brass-headed  nail  exactly  above  the 

Inharmonious 

When,  after  eight  or  ten  years' 
study,  Berlioz,  the  once  despised, 
but  now  celebrated,  French  com- 
poser, began  to  comprehend  the 
power  of  music,  he  was  invited  to 
lead  the  amateur  orchestra  of  a 


spot  where  the  representative  of 
Banquo's  assassin  was  to  stand; 
then,  taming  to  the  latter,  enjoined 
him,  in  no  very  gentle  terms,  to 
keep  his  eye  on  the  nail,  and  not 
move  an  inch  from  it.  The  event- 
ful night  arrived,  and  all  went 
well  until  the  important  scene  in 
question,  when  Macbeth,  who  had 
seated  himself  in  the  midst  of  his 
guests,  and  had  just  'Uttered  the 
words, 

'  Anon  we^U  drink  a  meaare 
The  table  round,' 

beheld,  to  his  horror,  the  First 
Murderer  stealing  across  the  stage 
with  a  perplexed  air,  and  evidendy 
in  search  of  something.  Enraged 
beyond  measure  at  this  climax  of 
insubordination,  the  tragedian  so 
far  forgot  himself  as  to  mutter  in 
a  very  audible  whisper,  *  Confound 
you !  what  are  you  doing  ]'  *  Doing  I* 
replied  the  super  indignantly,  to 
the  intense  amusement  of  the 
spectators,  'what  should  I  be 
doing  but  looking  for  that  blessed 
naiir 

Philharmonics. 

recently  constituted  Philharmonic 
Society.  He  was  sure  their  per- 
formance would  be  execrable ;  but 
wishing  to  gain  experience  in  the 
art  of  directing  instrumental  masses, 
even  by  experimenting  in  corpore 
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THERE  are  three  kinds  of  silence.  Silence  from  words  is 
good,  because  inordinate  speaking  tends  to  evil.  Silence 
or  rest  from  desires  and  passions  is  still  better,  because  it  pro- 
motes quickness  of  spirit  But  the  best  of  all  is  silence  from 
unnecessary  and  wandering  thoughts,  because  that  is  essential 
to  eternal  recollection,  and  because  it  lays  a  foundation  for  a 
proper  regulation  and  silence  in  other  respects. — MADAME 
GUYON. 


vilef  he  accepted  the  office  of  chef 
d^orcheitre. 

On  the  day  of  rehearsal  he  fonnd 
some  sixty  performers,  who  were 
tnniDg  their  instraments  with  the 
discordant  din  pecaliar  to  ama- 
tenrs.  They  were  about  to  try  a 
symphony  in  D,  by  Gyrowetz— of 
flJl  mbbisby  things  the  most  rub- 
bishy. They  began;  the  clario- 
nets sent  forth  a  frightful  dis- 
sonance. Berlioz,  stopping  the 
orchestra,  said  to  the  cnlpiits, 
'  Yon  bare  probably  mistaken  one 
piece  for  another,  messieurs.  We 
are  playing  in  the  key  of  D,  and 
you  are  playing  in  F.'  *No, 
monsieur,  there  is  no  mistake  in 
the  piece;  it  is  Gyrowetz's  sym- 
phony.' '  Let  us  begin  agam,  then.' 
Fresh  discord ;  another  stoppage. 
'  There  is  something  wrong.    Show 


me  your  part  Parbleu  I  the  caco- 
phony is  easily  explained.  Your 
part,  certainly,  is  written  in  F,  but 
for  clarionets  in  A,  and  your  F,  in 
that  case,  becomes  the  unison  of 
our  D.  You  hare  taken  the 
wrong  instruments.' '  Monsieur,  we 
hare  only  clarionets  in  C  *WeIl, 
then,  transpose  your  parts  into  the 
right  key.'  '  We  can*t  transpose ; 
we  don't  know  how.'  ^  In  that 
case,  ma  foi^  hold  your  tongues ; 
keep  silence,  and  shut  up  your  in- 
struments. '  '  I  daresay,  indeed, 
we  shall  do  that !  We  are  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  and  we  haye 
just  as  much  right  to  play  as  the 
others.' 

At  this  incredible  speech  Be^ 
lioz  dropped  his  conductor's  biton, 
and  ran  away  as  if  the  deuce  were 
at  his  heels. 


Strange  and  True. 


The  famous  geologist  and  author, 
Hugh  Miller,  in  bis  autobiographi- 
cal work,  My  Schools  and  School- 
fnasiera,  tells  therein  a  irery  strange 
story,  in  which  he  appears  to  have 
had  a  firm  belief.  He  says  he  was 
sitting  beside  the  fire«  with  his 
mother  one  evening  after  a  day  of 
bleak  sullen  weather,  while  a  heavy 
sea  was  rolling  in  upon  the  coast 
beside  which  they  lived.  A  short 
and  cheerful  letter,  written  in  a 
very  hopeful  spirit,  had  been  re- 
ceived from  his  father,  the  master 
of  a  small  sloop  then  coming  home 
from  Peterhead.  Suddenly  the 
door  was  opened,  and  little  Hugh 
Miller,  a  child  of  five  years  old, 
was  told  to  dose  ii    On  doing  so, 


he  says,  '  I  saw  at  the  open  door, 
within  less  than  a  yard  of  my 
breast,  as  plainly  as  ever  I  saw 
anything,  a  dissevered  hand  and 
arm,  apparently  those  of  a  female, 
stretched  towards  me.  They  bore 
a  Uvid  and  sodden  appearance ;  and 
directly  fronting  me,  where  the 
body  ought  to  have  been,  there 
was  only  a  blank  transparent  space, 
through  which  I  could  see  the  dim 
forms  of  the  objects  beyond.  I 
was  fearfully  startled,  and  ran 
shrieking  to  my  mother,  telling 
what  I  had  seen ;  and  the  hoose- 
girl,  whom  she  next  sent  to  shot 
the  door,  apparently  affected  by 
my  terror,  also  returned  frightened, 
and  said  she  too  had  seenthe  woman's 
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IT  is  a  good  plan  with  a  young  person  of  a  character  to  be 
much  affected  by  ludicrous  and  absurd  representations 
to  show  him  plainly,  by  example,  that  there  is  nothing  which 
may  not  be  so  represented  ;  he  will  hardly  need  to  be  told 
that  everything  is  not  a  mere  joke ;  and  he  may  thus  be 
secured  from  falling  into  a  contempt  of  those  particular  things 
which  he  may  at  any  time  happen  to  find  so  treated. — ARCH- 
BISHOP Whately  {Annotations  of  Bacon's  Essay 'Of  Atheism'). 


hand;  which,  however,  did  not 
seem  to  hiiye  been  the  case.  And 
finally,  mj  mother  going  to  the 
door  saw  nothing,  though  she 
appeared  much  impressed  bj  the 
extremeness  of  my  terror  and  the 
minnteness  of  my  description.' 
The  strange  vision  associated  itself 
with  an  event  which  was  always  a 
painful  memory  in  the  mind  of 


Hugh  Miller — ^the  death  of  his 
father,  who  was  never  seen  after- 
wards. '  I  used,'  he  says,  '  to 
climb,  day  after  day,  a  grassy  pro- 
tuberance of  the  old  coast-line  to 
look  wistfully  out  for  the  sloop, 
with  the  two  stripes  of  white  and 
the  two  square  topsails;  but  the 
white  stripes  and  the  square  top- 
sails I  never  saw.' 


A  Lover  of  Solitude. 


Angus  Roy  Fletcher  was  the 
name  of  a  Scotchman  who  isolated 
himself  from  his  kind  in  the  last 
century,  by  building  himself  a 
cottage  in  the  wildest  and  most 
inaccessible  part  of  Glenorchary, 
on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  thick  wood.  There 
he  lived  alone,  fishing,  hunting, 
and  cultivating  his  ground,  keep- 
ing a  few  goats  for  milk  and  some 
dogs  for  companions,  shunning 
men  and  women  and  disliking  their 
society,  and  yet,  strange  to  add,  as 
careful    of   his    person    and    as 


foppish  in  his  dress  as  if  he  moved 
in  the  midst  of  admiring  observers, 
and  as  genial  and  hospitable, 
charitable  and  humane,  to  rich  or 
poor  whom  chance  brought  to  his 
secluded  domain,  as  if  instead  of 
his  misanthropical  habits  he  had 
the  most  sociable  of  instincts.  These 
chance  visitors,  however,  never 
caught  him  at  home.  To  avoid 
them  he  lived  in  the  open  air,  and 
only  went  home  after  dark,  or 
when  the  weather  was  too  severe 
to  be  endured  unsheltered. 


The  Prince  and  the  President. 


In  1861,  Prince  Napoleon 
(Jerome),  then  in  the  full  tide  of 
prosperity,  spent  a  couple  of 
months  in  America.  The  day  after 
his  arrival  at  Washington,  he  be- 
took himself  to  the  White  House, 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  President 
Abraham  Lincoln.  White  House, 
the  President's  official  residence,  is 
a  place  of  imposing  aspect,  sur- 
rounded by  a  handsome  garden. 
When  the  Prince  got  out  of  his 
carriage,  together  with  the  French 
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Minister,  Baron  Mercier,  at  the 
foot  of  a  magnificent  flight  of 
marble  steps,  they  found  nobody, 
neither  domestic  nor  usher,  to  in- 
troduce them  or  even  to  open  the 
door.  Some  chance  messenger, 
who  happened  to  be  passing  that 
way,  undertook  the  double  office. 

Without  presuming  to  blame 
the  simplicity  of  republican  man- 
ners, it  may  be  remarked  that  it  is 
hardly  logical  to  dwell  in  a  palace 
and  not  to  have  a  doorkeeper.    A 
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ALL  pleasure  must  be  bought  ^X.  the  price  of  pain  ;  the  dif- 
ference between  false  pleasure  and  true  is  just  this :  for 
the  truCy  the  price  is  paid  before  you  enjoy  it ;  for  \3a!t  false, 
after  you  enjoy  it. — ^JOHN  FOSTER. 


palace  whoee  oocapants  are  their 
'  own  hall-portei8  is  ridiculous  any- 
where,  eren  in  America.    It  is  the 
pride  which  apes  hmnilitj. 

The  drawing-room  into  which 
the  Prince  and  his  suite  found  their 
way  is  a  splendid  apartment, 
corered  with  gilding,  richly  fur- 
nished, but  in  questionable  taste. 
After  waiting  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
the  Prince's  increasing  impatience 
began  to  threaten  a  sudden  retreat, 
when  there  entered  a  little  man  in 
a  straw  hat,  a  gray  frock-coat,  and 
no  cravat,  or  one  so  small  as  not 
to  be  worth  mentioning.  He  ad- 
yanced  with  a  rapid  step  and  cheer- 
ful manner  to  Baron  Merder,  who, 
giving  him  a  friendly  shake  of  the 
hand,  presented  him  to  the  Prince 
as  Mr.  Seward,  United  States 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  It 
will  be  remembered  that^  at  that 
time,  Mr.  Seward  was  one  of  the 
most  influential  persons  in  the 
Republic. 

A  few  minutes  after  Mr.  Seward's 
entry,  Mr.  Lincoln  made  his  ap- 
pearance. His  stature  was  so  much 
above  the  average  that  he  might 
fairly  be  called  a  giant,  if  the  term 
did  not  belong  to  a  showman's 
vocabulary.  His  countenance  bore 
no  marked  character,  but  resem- 
bled the  Celtic  type  of  Auvergne — 
with  long  head,  sharp  nose,  very 
black  hair,  and  beard  trimmed  to  a 
point  in  American  fashion.  While 
his  physiognomy  expressed  bene- 
volence and  frankness,  his  attitude 
and  manners  were  those  of  a 
modest  and  retiring,  even  of  a 
timid,  person.  Perhaps  his  appar- 
ent embarrassment  was  only  the 
result  of  the  di£5culty,  experienced 
by  immoderately  tall  persons,  of 
concealing  their  height  and  main- 


taining their  body  in  passable 
equilibrium.  They  have  more  need 
than  other  people  of  lessons  in  de- 
portment. 

The  interview  was  far  from  gay. 
The  President,  after  shaking  hands 
with  the  Prince,  shook  hands  with 
all  his  suite.     For  a  moment  the 
reception  seemed  likely  to  stop 
short  at  this  mute  demonstration. 
Mr.     Lincoln     occupied     a     few 
minutes  by  begging  the  Prince  to 
be   seated,  and  by   sittmg  down 
himself,  with  great  shifting  and 
shovings  of  armchairs  hither  and 
thither.      But  once  those  new  po- 
sitions taken,  the  two  principal 
parties  sat  opposite  to  each  other 
without  either  of  them  attempting 
to    open    the  conversation.    Mr. 
Lincoln  was  visibly  ill  at  ease ;  the 
Prince,  offended  at  having  been 
kept  waiting,  took  a  cruel  pleasure 
in  refraining  from  helping  his  host 
out  of  the  difficulty,  and  remained 
silent  and  impassive.    At  last^  the 
President   ventured  to  speak  of 
Prince  Lucien,  Prince  Napoleon's 
father,    Mr.  Lincoln  had  started 
on  the  wrong  tack,  and  received  a 
hint  to  that  effect,  which  only  in- 
creased the  awkwardness  of  the 
situation.     They  then  exdianged 
a  few  remarks  about  the  weather 
and    the    Atlantic    passage,   the 
Prince  still  maintaining  the  air  of 
cold  politeness  which  is  customtxy 
with  him  when  he  is  in  company 
with  any  one  to  whom  he  does  not 
care  to  make  advances,    finally, 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  recourse  to  the 
hand-shaking  ceremony.  As  there 
were  seven  on  one  side  and  two  on 
the  other,  it  just  filled  up  the  time 
usually  assigned  to   this  sort  of 
interview.     Every  one  retired,  de- 
lighted   to    have   finished  th^s^ 
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A  PLEASURE  that  a  man  may  call  as  properly  his  own  as 
his  soul  and  his  conscience,  neither  liable  to  accident 
nor  exposed  to  injury ;  it  is  the  foretaste  of  heaven,  and  the 
earnest  of  eternity. — SOUTH. 


official  presentations,  whose  weari- 
fiomeness  was  only  compensated  bj 
the  hope  of  pleasanter  intercourse 
afterwards. 

In  the  evening  they  dined  with 
the  President,  and  got  on  a  little 


better  together,  Mr.  Seward  re- 
maining the  fayourite.  But  on 
this  occasion  which  of  the  two  was 
the  less  well-bred,  the  Prince  or 
the  President  t 


Another  Berlioz  Anecdote. 


A  WEALTH  r  country  gentleman 
went  to  Berlioz,  accompanied  by 
his  son,  a  young  man  of  two-and- 
twenty,  who,  by  his  own  confession, 
could  not  read  a  note  of  music. 

'  I  am  come  to  beg  you,  mon- 
sieur,' he  said, '  to  have  the  good- 
ness to  give  lessons  in  high  com- 
position {haute  compontion)  to  this 
young  man,  who,  I  expect,  will  do 
yon  credit.  His  first  idea  was  to 
he  a  colonel ;  but,  in  spite  of  the 
attractions  of  military  glory,  he 
decidedly  prefers  artistic  fame.  He 
thinks  it  better  to  be  a  great  com- 
poser.' 

*  O  monsieur,'  Berlioz  exclaimed, 
'  you  are  making  a  sad  mistake. 
If  you  only  knew  the  mortifica- 


tions and  disappointments  insepa- 
rable from  that  career  !  Great 
composers  tear  each  other  to  pieces. 
And,  besides,  there  are  so  many  of 
them.  In  my  opinion,  your  son 
had  much  better  stick  to  his  first 
idea,  and  enter  the  regiment  you 
just  now  mentioned.' 

*  What  regiment  V 

*  Parbleu !  the  regiment  of  colo- 
nels.' 

'Monsieur,  your  pleasantry  is 
quite  uncalled  for.  I  will  not 
trouble  you  any  longer.  Happily, 
you  are  not  the  only  music-master, 
and  consequently,  even  without 
your  help,  my  son  can  still  be  a 
great  composer.  We  have  the 
honour  to  salute  you.' 


A  Canine  Critic  on  Music. 


In  the  year  1839,  a  phenomenon 
appeared  in  the  musical  world 
which  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion in  Germany.  A  gentleman 
who  was  well  known  as  an  enthu- 
siastic musical  amateur  of  Darm- 
stadt, in  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Hesse,  had  a  female  spaniel,  called 
Poodle.  By  striking  the  animal 
wheneyer  music  was  played,  and  a 
false  note  struck,  she  was  made  to 
howL  At  last  the  threat  of  the 
upraised  stick  was  equally  effective, 
presently  a  mere  glance  of  the 
master's  eye  produced  the  same 
howl,  and  at  last  the  false  note 
itself.  A  German  paper  of  the 
period  says,  '  At  the  present  time 


there  is  not  a  concert  or  an  opera 
at  Darmstadt  to  which  Mr.  Frede- 
rick S.  and  his  wonderful  dog  are 
not  invited,  or,  at  least,  the  dog. 
The  voice  of  the  prima  donna,  the 
instruments  of  the  bad,  whether 
violin,  clarionet,  hautboie,  or  bugle 
— all  of  them  must  execute  their 
parts  in  perfect  harmony,  otherwise 
Poodle  looks  at  its  master,  erects 
its  ears,  shows  its  grinders,  and 
howls  outright.  Old  or  new  pieces, 
known  or  unknown  to  the  dog, 
produce  the  same  effect'  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  discrimi- 
nation of  the  creature  was  confined 
to  the  mere  execution  of  musical 
compositions.  Whatever  may  have 
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THE  abilities  of  man  must  fall  short  on  one  side  or  other, 
like  too  scanty  a  blanket  when  you  are  a-bed.  If  you  pull 
it  upon  your  shoulders  you  leave  your  feet  bare  ;  if  you  thrust 
it  down  upon  your  feet  your  shoulders  are  uncovered. — SIR 
W.  Temple. 


been  the  case  at  the  outset  of  its 
magical  career,  towards  its  close  a 
vicions  modulation  or  a  false  rela- 
tion of  parts  produced  the  same 
result  Bometimes  to  tease  the 
dog,  says  our  German  authoritj, 
'  Mr.  S.  and  his  friends  take  a 
pleasure  in  annoying  the  canine 
critic,  by  emitting  all  sorts  of  dis- 
cordant sounds  from  instrument 
and  voice.     On  such  occasions  the 


creatute  loses  all  self-command,  its 
eyes  shoot  forth  fiery  flashes,  and 
long  and  frightful  howls  respond 
to  the  inharmonious  concert  of  the 
mischievons  bipeds.  Bat  the  latter 
must  be  careful  not  to  go  too  far, 
because  when  the  dog's  patience  is 
much  tried  it  becomes  savage,  and 
endearours  to  bite  both  its  perse- 
cutors and  their  instroment?.' 


The  Key  of  E  not  a  Dancing  Key. 


A  DANCER  who,  in  Italy,  had 
mounted  up  to  the  clouds,  came  to 
make  his  <Uhd  in  Paris,  and  re- 
quested the  introduction,  in  the 
ballet  in  which* he  was  to  appear, 
of  a  'paa  which  had  brought  him 
avalanches  of  flowers  at  Milan  and 
Naples.  His  wish  was  obeyed. 
The  general  rehearsal  came.  But 
this  piece  of  dance-music,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  had  been  copied 
a  tone  higher  than  in  the  original 
score. 

They  began  ;  the  dancer  started 


for  the  skies,  hovered  a  moment, 
and  then,  suspending  his  flight  and 
descending  to  earth,  inquired,  *  In 
what  key  are  you  playing,  mes- 
sieurs 1  My  piece  {mm  morceam) 
seems  to  fatigue  me  more  than 
asual.' 

'  We  are  playing  in  the  key 
ofE,' 

'  I  understand  the  reason  no^. 
Have  the  goodness  to  transpose 
the  allegro  a  tone  lower.  I  can 
only  dance  it  in  the  key  of  D.' 


American  Nicknames. 


Thb  following  are  the  nick- 
names by  which  the  States  in  the 
American  Union  are  designated 
in  the  familiar  political  vocabulary 
of  America  :  Alabama,  lizards  ; 
Arkansas,  toothpicks;  California, 
gold  hunters;  Colorado,  rovers; 
Connecticut,  wooden  nutmegs ;  De* 
laware,  blue  hen's  chickens ;  Flo- 
rida, fly-up-the-creeks ;  Georgia, 
crackers;  Illinois,  suckers;  Indi- 
ana, hoosiers;  Iowa,  hawk-eyes; 
Kansas,  jay  hawkers;  Kentucky, 
corn-crakers ;  Louisiana,  Creoles; 
Maine,  foxes;  Maryland,  craw- 
^humpers;  Michigan,  wolverines; 


Minnesota,  gophers;  Mississippi' 
tadpoles ;  Missouri,  pukes ;  Ne- 
braska, bug-eaters ;  Nevada,  stage 
hens;  New  Hampshire,  granite 
boys ;  New  Jersey,  blues,  or  clam- 
catchers;  New  York,  knicker- 
bockers ;  North  Carolina,  tarboil- 
ers  and  tuckoes ;  Ohio,  buckeyes ; 
Oregon,  web-feet  and  hard  cases; 
Pennsylvania,  leatherheads  and 
Pennanites;  Rhode  Island,  gan- 
flints;  South  Carolina,  weasels; 
Tennessee,  whelps;  Texas,  b^f* 
heads ;  Vermont,  Green  Moun- 
tain boys  ;  Virginia,  beadles;  aad 
Wisconsin,  badgers. 
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CONSCIENCE  is  a  Latin  word,  and  according  to  the  very 
notation  of  it  imports  a  double  or  joint  knowledge — one 
of  a  divine  law  and  the  other  of  a  man's  own  action  ;  and  so 
is  the  application  of  a  general  law  to  a  particular  instance  of 
practice. — SOUTH. 


A  Wonderful  Escape. 


In  an  old  work  called  Taylof^s 
Mystery  of  Ghosts  occnrs  the  fol- 
lowing story  of  a  miracolons  escape 
from  drowning.  A  tall  heavy  wo- 
maDy  named  Williams,  had  been  to 
spend  an  evening  with  some/riends 
who  resided  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  river  Usk,  near  Caerlon  in 
Wales,  her  own  hoase  being  on  the 
opposite  side.  Gfoing  and  returning 
she  had  to  cross  a  wooden  bridge, 
corionsly  constructed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  river's  occasional 
rising,  which  it  did  sometimes  to 
the  almost  incredible  height  of 
fifty  or  sixty  feet.  The  boards 
which  composed  the  flooring  of 
this  bridge  were  designedly  loose, 
and  supported  by  pegs,  in  order 
that  on  such  occasions  they  might 
not  be  destroyed,  but  float  with  the 
tide.  Returning  home  with  a  lan- 
tern and  lighted  candle,  the  night 
being  very  dark,  Mrs.  Williiuna 
was  passing  over  this  bridge  when 
she  trod  upon  a  board  which,  by 
some  accident)  had  lost  the  tenons 
originally  fixed  to  its  ends.  Plank 
and  woman  slipped  and  fell  into 
the  river !  Strangely  enough,  on 
reaching  the  water  Mrs.  WUliams 
found  herself  astride  the  plank  and 
supported  by  it.     With  great  pre- 


sence of  mind,  after  the  first  out- 
burst of  alarm,  she  steadied  herself 
upon  her  stnmge  steed,  and  was 
glad  to  regain  her  lantern  with  the 
candle  still  burning,  rightly  con- 
cluding that  any  one  seeing  the 
floating  light  would  be  curious  to 
know  its  meaning.  The  tide  bore 
her  rapidly  towardis  Newport,  where 
she  hoped  her  cries  would  be  heard 
by  those  who  would  assist  her,  or 
that  the  bridge  would  stay  her 
progress.  To  her  great  horror, 
she  was  disappointed.  The  hour 
was  late  and  the  good  people  of 
the  town  were  buried  in  slumber, 
and  the  swiftness  of  the  spring-tide 
sent  her  straight  through  the  arch 
with  the  velocity  of  an  arrow  shot 
from  a  bow.  So  she  sped  on,  her 
candle  burning  lower  and  lower, 
her  hands  and  limbs  so  benumbed 
with  cold  that  she  every  moment 
expected  her  hold  to  relax.  In 
this  desperate  position  she  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  JJsk,  and  was  on 
the  eve  of  encountering  the  turbu- 
lent waves  of  the  Bristol  Channel, 
when  the  master  of  a  iishing-boat 
returning  from  his  nightly  toils 
saw  her  gleaming  candle,  and,  hear- 
ing her  cries,  succeeded  in  rescuing 
her. 


A  Hoarseness  caught  Ages  and  Ages  ago. 


AuBEB,  the  composer  of  Fra 
Diavolo,  La  Muette  de  Portici^ 
&c.,  was  present  at  a  musical 
party,  where  an  amateur  tenor, 
with  a  weak  and  husky  voice,  sang 
the  romance  from  Joseph.  When 
the  mnger  came  to  the  words. 


*  Dans  on  humide  et  froid  ablme 
lis  me  ploDgcot,  dans  leur  furear' 

(Damp  and  chilly  was  the  pit 
Wherein  thej  cast  me,  there  to  die), 

Auber  whispered  to  his  neighbour, 
*  Poor  Joseph  was  left  too  long  in 
the  pit  He  caught  a  cold  there, 
and  a  bad  sore  throat' 


JANE  WELSH  CARLYLE.* 
(  mtA  a  Portrait.) 

Note  by  the  Editor- 
Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  pub- 
lication of  these  Letters,  the  volumes  which  contain  them 
will  remain  a  standard  addition  to  the  Literature  of  an  almost 
lost  Art — that  of  Letter-writing. 

For  touching  interest,  this  record  of  the  struggles  of  a 
brave  spirit  can  scarcely  be  matched  amongst  modern  books. 

The  mingled  pathos  and  humour  of  the  *  Letters '  will 
give  the  reader  of  to-day  a  '  glimmering '  of  Mrs.  Carlyle's 
mental  power.  This,  as  well  as  the  bright,  nervous  style, 
makes  one  feel  that  the  Writer  was  not  wrong  when  play- 
fully suggesting  that  she,  also,  was  *  a  genius.* 

For  many  years  I  have  kept  silence  amidst  the  buzz  of 
books  bearing  on  Carlyle  and  De  Quincey  ;  their  comrades 
of 'The  Lake  School'  and  other  brethren  of  the  pen. 
Some  day,  perhaps,  I  may  yet  be  able  to  carry  out  a  long- 
cherished  design  and  supplement  my  Father's  'Reminiscences' 
(given  in  Page's  '  Life  of  Dc  Quincey ').  I  may  endeavour  to 
give  some  faint  idea  of  the  wondrous  charm  of  his  con- 
versation ;  its  varied,  discursive  scholarship ;  the  enormous 
wealth  of  illustration  which  his  retentive  memory  had  always 
at  command  ;  and  his  personal  recollections  of  brilliant  men 
throughout  two  generations.  If  I  be  able  to  do  so,  it  would 
give  me  an  opportunity  of  correcting  various  misconceptions 
which  have  found  their  way  into  print  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century. 

Whilst  editing  the  later  Volumes  of  *  The  Instructor '  and 

■ 

afterwards  *  Titan '  (to  both  of  which  Mr.  De  Quincey  contri- 
buted) I  was  at  the  same  time,  for  a  number  of  years,  in  con- 

•  Letters  and  Memorials  of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle,  Prepared  for  publication  by 
Thomas  Carlyle.  Edited  by  James  Anthony  Froude.  3  vols.  8vo.  (Longmans, 
Green,  &  Co.     1883.) 
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stant    personal    communication  with    him    concerning  his 
writings  as  they  passed  through  the  Press. 

As  *  art  is  long  and  life  is  short ' — my  work  leaving  me 
but  little  leisure,  I  feel  that  I  ought,  on  the  publication  of 
these  Memorials  of  Mrs.  Carlyle,  to  make  known  an  opinion 
concerning  her,  of  which  I  am  now  the  sole  depositary.  It 
is  a  tribute  to  the  worth  of  a  noble  Wife  by  one  well  able 
to  estimate  her  intellectual  calibre  and  gracious,  womanly 
character. 

In  the  old  *  London  Magazine '  days  De  Quincey  had  a 
very  serious  illness,  of  which  he  always  talked  to  me  as  one 
of  the  most  critical  in  his  existence. 

I  cannot,  at  present,  remember  whether  he  was  in  a  lodg- 
ing at  the  time,  although  I  rather  think  so.  At  all  events  it 
was  in  London,  and  Mrs.  Carlyle  came  to  his  rescue — 
nursing  him  through  the  severe  attack  with  the  tenderest  care. 

De  Quincey's  gratitude  to  her  was  life-long.  Nor  was  it 
gratitude  merely.  He  had  the  most  profound  admiration  for 
the  intellectual  power  which  lay  *  prisoned '  by  Mrs.  Carlyle's 
self-sacrifice  and  devotion  to  her  husband's  interests — a  fact 
which  the  public  is  now  beginning  to  understand. 

Many,  many  a  time,  while  conversing  with  me,  he 
recurred  to  this  subject  with  affectionate  earnestness. 

In  our  long  talks  at  Lasswade  and  Lothian  Street 
(sometimes  lasting  four  or  five  hours  at  a  stretch)  ;  or  in  our 
midnight  walks  from  Mavis-Bush  Cottage,  along  some 
miles  of  quiet  country  road  to  the  toll-bar  at  Newington, 
this  matter  cropped  up. 

One  moment  it  would  be  the  Kantean  Philosophy — with 
a  droll  reference  to  Kant's  amazing  garters,  which  that 
master  wound  and  unwound  whilst  expounding  himself  to  his 
disciples ;  then  some  recollection  of  the  Taylor  and  Hessey 
period — *  The  Confessions,'  Coleridge,  Lamb,  and  the  Carlyles. 

I  well  recollect  the  impassioned  tone  in  which  he  said  to 
me  one  evening,  speaking  of  Mrs.  Carlyle  : — 

'  SAe — is*  one — of  the  most  angelic  creatures — whom  I  Jiave 
ever — met — on  this  God's  earth  f 

[I  use  the  dash  as  the  means  of  expressing  the  slow 
measured,  emphatic  manner  in  which  the  words  were  spoken.] 

In  May  1876  I  spent  about  an  hour  with  Mr.  Carlyle  at 

*  De  Quincey  died  in  1859  ;  Mrs.  Carlyle  in  1866. 
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Cheyne  Row.  On  that  occasion  I,  at  last,  delivered  to  him 
some  moving  remembrances  which  I  had  received,  with 
discretionary  power,  from  De  Quincey.  I  dare  not  say  more 
than  this : — My  words,  which  had  become,  by  that  time,  a 
message  from  the  grave,  made  Carlyle  quiver  with  emotion, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  he  regained  his  self-command, 

James  Hogg. 

•^*  I  append  the  Epitaph  which  appears  in  Vol.  III.  of 
the  *  Letters  and  Memorials  ': — 

Mrs.  Carlyle  was  buried  by  the  side  of  her  father,  in  the 
choir  of  Haddington  Church.  These  words  follow  on  the 
tombstone  after  her  father's  name : — 

HERE  LIKEWISE  NOW  RESTS 

JANE   WELSH    CARLYLE, 

Spouse  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  Chei^ea,  London. 

SHE  WAS  BORN  AT  HADDINGTON,   I 4th  JULY,   1801,  ONLY  DAUGHTER 

OF  THE  ABOVE  JOHN  WELSH,  AND  OF  GRACE  WELSH,  CAPLECILL, 

DUMFRIESSHIRE,  HIS  WIFE.       IN  HER  BRIGHT  EXISTENCE  SHE 

HAD  MORE  SORROWS  THAN  ARE  COMMON  ;  BUT  ALSO  A  SOFT 

INVINCIBILITY,  A  CLEARNESS  OF  DISCERNMENT,  AND  A  NOBLE 

LOYALTY  OF  HEART,  WHICH  ARE  RARE.      FOR  FORTY  YEARS  SHE 

WAS  THE  TRUE  AND  EVER-LOVING  HELPMATE  OF  HER  HUSBAND, 

AND  BY  ACT  AND  WORD  UNWEARIEDLY  FORWARDED  HIM,  AS  NONE 

ELSE  COULD,  IN  ALL  OF  WORTHY,  THAT  HE  DID  OR  ATTEMPTED. 

SHE  DIED  AT  LONDON,  21st  APRIL,   1866  ;  SUDDENLY  SNATCHED 

AWAY  FROM  HIM,  AND  THE  LIGHT  OF  HIS  LIFE,  AS  IP  GONE  OUT. 
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CHAPTER  ni 

HIGH  LIGHTS  AND  ERRATIO  SPIRITS. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  immerous 
men  distiogoished  within  their 
own  particular  sphere  of  depart- 
mental duty,  whose  value  is  well 
known  to  political  leaders,  hut  of 
whom  only  a  few  are  heard  of  h j 
the  outside  puhlic,  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice can  claim  many  men  who 
have  risen  to  eminence  in  litera- 
ture and  other  walks  of  life.  The 
names  readO  j  occur  to  one's  mind 
of  Charles  Lamb  and  Smiles, 
Trollope  and  Tom  Taylor,  George 
Boee  (Arthur  Sketchley),  who 
began  Ufe  iu  the  Custom  House, 
W.  M.  Bossetti,  the  art-critic  and 
poet,  as  well  as  many  others. 
Henry  Ancell  may  be  honourably 
mentioned,  and  certainly  also 
Edward  Axber,  now  Professor  of 
the  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture at  the  Mason  Science  Col- 
lege, Birmingham,  whose  're- 
prints '  are  so  widely  known  and 
appreciated. 

The  two  last-named  gentlemen 
were  fellow-workers  with  me  in 
the  same  department. 

Mr.  Arber  was  a  man  who  was 
imperfectly  understood  among  his 
eonfrhres  in  the  Service,  and  by 
consequence  his  talents  were  un- 
dervalued. His  idiosyncrasies 
frequently  brought  down  upon 
him  the  good-humoured  irony  of 
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his  companions;  but,  with  a 
strength  of  confidence  in  himself 
he  steadily  pursued  his  own  way, 
smiling  at  the  quips  and  chaff 
that  were  showered  upon  him. 
Using  every  spare  hour  with  cease- 
less industry,  in  training  for  a 
future  as  yet  all  unknown,  and 
perhaps  undreamed  o^  he  attend- 
ed eveniog  lectures  at  King's  Col- 
lege ;  took  his  degree  of  A.E.C. ; 
and  prepared  for  the  press  his 
well-known  and  highly-valued  re- 
prints, till  his  name  was  honoured 
iu  the  literary  world. 

Then,  in  1878,  came  a  partial 
break  up  of  the  Civil  establish- 
ment, in  which  he  had  spent  more 
than  twenty  years  of  his  life ;  and 
he  began  a  new  career.  I  use  his 
own  words : 

*As  for  myself,  since  I  came 
out  in  the  exodus,  I  have  gone 
through  a  perfect  baptism  of  work 
of  every  possible  kind. 

*  Li  three  years  I  went  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  my  new  pro- 
fession, a  thing  never  before 
heard  o£ 

'  I  got  this  appointment  out  of 
twenty-eight  candidates,  without 
the  least  favour,  simply  as  the  best 
man ;  for  I  knew  no  one  in  Bir- 
mingham.' 

This  is  a  striking  example  of 
self-help. 

'I  have  sold,'  he  says  (1883), 
'  135,000  books  fix>m  sixpence  to 
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fifty  guineas  each,  without  adver- 
tising. I  have  been  printing 
since  January  1868,  and  continue 
to  do  so,  but  somewhat  more 
slowly  now,  having  500  lectures 
eveiy  session  of  nine  months  to 
give  in  the  College.' 

Mr.  Ancell  was  one  of  the  origin- 
ators of  the  great  cooperative 
movement  promoted  by  Civil 
Servants,  and  called  after  their 
name. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  man- 
aging committee  of  the  first  of 
those  institutions — the  Post  Office 
Supply  Association — which  was 
bom  in  a  cupboard,  and  grew  to 
be  a  giant  of  such  dread  power  and 
portent,  that  those  of  the  trading- 
classes  who  began  to  find  their 
profits  menaced  by  it  were  leagued 
together  to  compass  its  destruc- 
tion. 

The  whole  of  the  great  coopera- 
tive societies  in  London  had  their 
origin  in  the  purchase  of  a  chest 
of  tea  by  a  few  clerks  in  the  Post 
Office,  whose  small  salaries  made 
it  necessary  for  them  to  cast  about 
and  see  where  it  was  possible  to 
save  a  shilling.  The  movement 
would  probably  have  been  confined 
to  the  Civil  Service  for  many 
years  at  least,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  short-sighted  policy  of 
tradesmen,  who,  by  their  opposi- 
tion, made  it  necessary  for  the 
.Civil  Servants  to  strengthen  their 
position. 

Mr.  Ancell  parted  company  from 
the  original  society,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  difference  in  coun- 
cil, and  founded  a  second  estab- 
lishment at  the  West-end,  which 
rapidly  grew  in  importance,  and 
is  now  well  known  as  the  '  Hay^ 
market  Stores.'  He  was  a  man 
of  unusual  energy,  and  great  talent 
for  organisation;  and  it  was  his 
pride  to  do  his  work  thoroughly 
as  an  official^  so  that  none  could 
say  that  he  neglected  his  duty  to 
the  public  service,  while  he  under- 


took the  chief  direction  of  the 
economic  institution  in  the  Hay- 
market.  He  was  widely  known 
and  respected,  and  many  friends 
deplored  his  comparatively  early 
death. 

The  cooperative  movement  in 
the  metropolis  took  its  rise  in  the 
necessities  of  Civil  Servants,  and 
the  increased  cost  of  living  caused, 
in  some  measure  at  least,  by  the 
high  profits  charged  by  trades- 
men on  their  wares. 

Any  measures  that  Govern- 
ment might  now  be  induced  to 
take  to  prevent  public  officers 
from  occupying  their  spare  time 
in  directing  or  oiganising  these 
societies  would  be  powerless  to 
repress  them,  or  to  stem  the  tide 
of  a  movement  which  has  ac- 
quired a  momentum  and  strength 
of  its  own,  quite  independent  of 
the  class  who  initiated  it. 

Cooperation  has  been  a  boon 
to  many  thousands  of  people,  in 
providing  good  and  unadulterated 
articles  at  reasonable  prices,  and 
in  checking  the  credit  system, 
which  is  often  a  bane  to  persons 
of  limited  income.  But  the  hon- 
est tradesman,  who  will  sell  genu- 
ine goods  at  moderate  profits, 
has  little  to  fear  from  the  compe- 
tition of  the  Stores.  The  former 
will  probably  always  command  a 
cheaper  market  to  buy  in,  while 
his  experience  and  personal  super- 
vision will  enable  him  to  keep 
establishment  expenses  down  to 
a  lower  rate ;  and  the  many  con- 
veniences of  dealing  at  an  ordin- 
ary shop  will  always  secure  him 
a  fair  share  of  custom. 

To  return  to  the  personnel  of 
my  department. 

Of  course  there  will  alwajs  be 
tares  among  the  wheat,  together 
with  bright  poppies  and  othev 
weeds — all  beautiful  to  the"Wor- 
shipper  of  Kature  and  the  votaiy 
of  art,  though  imlovely  to  the  eye 
of  the  utilitarian.    So  there  are 
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plums  and  spice  in  a  padding, 
held  together  by  the  gluten  and 
albumen  which  fonn  the  nutri- 
mental  basis  of  the  composition. 
There  were  idle  men  amongst  us, 
fast  men,  and  young  men  who 
had  not  yet  thrown  off  the  tradi- 
tions and  playfulness  of  boyhood. 

Among  the  idle  I  am  a&aid  I 
must  enumerate  one  Scroop;  but 
he  had  not  always  been  a  mem- 
ber of  that  class.  He  had  worked 
his  way  up  by  application  and 
natural  ability  until  he  became  a 
'first-class  clerk;'  and  having 
attained  that  eminence,  he  thought 
proper  to  make  his  juniors  do  all 
the  work,  while  he  enjoyed  his 
otium  cum  dignitate.  A  habit 
had  grown  upon  him  of  going 
about  from  room  to  room  wasting 
his  own  time  and  that  of  busier 
I>eople;  and  there  were  a  few 
other  men  who,  seeing  no  further 
promotion  before  them,  began  to 
exhibit  symptoms  of  the  same 
complaint;  though  less  conspicu- 
ously. 

But  the  idle  man  is  a  marked 
man  in  every  walk  of  life,  although 
he  may  not  think  it,  and  a  day  of 
reckoning  was  coming. 

Of  the  fast  men,  there  was  once 
a  little  knot  with  more  money 
than  brains,  who  might  be  found 
on  occasions  tossing  for  a  quarter's 
salary — a  sum  commonly  defined 
as  a  '  screw,'  and  considered  only 
sufficient  to  find  a  man  in  cigars. 
Some,  of  course,  went  in  for  ex- 
travagance, for  which  they  could 
nevgr  pay  except  by  heavy  drafts 
on  parental  resources.  A  few 
kept  horses,  and  found  too  late 
that  these  are  animals  which  eat 
at  night 

Tradition  speaks  of  orgies  in- 
dulged in  by  individuals  among 
these  ornaments  of  their  genera- 
tion, which  are  too  gross  for  de- 
scription in  these  pages.  But 
there  came  a  day  when  a  scandal 
in  the  Haymaiket  in  the  small 


hours  of  morning  brought  their 
misdeeds  before  the  powers  that 
be,  too  prominently  to  be  passed 
over.  .The  worst  of  the  delin- 
quents were  summarily  dismissed, 
and  the  dismay  that  succeeded 
sobered  the  rest  into  more  estim- 
able courses.  But  all  this,  I  am 
bound  to  say,  was  many  years  ago. 

Many  of  the  wildest  and  most 
reckless  young  fellows  within  my 
cognisance,  both  in  and  out  of 
Government  offices,  have  been 
sons  of  clergymen — those  whose 
early  training  (as  many  people 
would  think)  should  make  them 
the  steadiest  of  men.  The  cause 
is  not  far  to  seek :  it  is  the  natu- 
ral law  of  reaction.  The  tension 
has  been  too  strong,  the  training 
too  severe. 

The  boys  of  the  place  and 
period  had  their  exuberant  times. 
On  an  occasion  when  some  of  them 
were  working  hard  on  the  Esti- 
mates for  Parliament,  a  student  in 
a  collegiate  establishment  across 
the  road  took  it  into  his  head  to 
relieve  the  monotony  of  study  by 
flashing  a  looking-glass  into  their 
eyes  until  they  were  too  dazzled 
to  go  on  working.  It  was  doubly 
provoking  at  such  a  busy  time; 
but  the  student  laughed  at  the 
remonstrances  shouted  at  him,  and 
was  soon  joined  by  other  genial 
spirits  in  the  new-found  sport. 
This  was  too  much  for  the  yoath 
of  the  Civil  Service,  and  coals 
began  to  fly  across  at  the  men 
with  the  looking-glasses;  the 
shots  were  returned,  and  a  furious 
battle  raged  for  some  minutes,  till 
many  panes  of  glass  had  been 
broken,  and  the  combatants  on 
both  sides  began  to  think  of  the 
consequences.  The  collegians, 
having  peradventure  studied  lo- 
giC;  felt  the  weakness  of  their 
position  in  having  provoked  the 
war,  and  they  caved  in.  Much 
commotion  was  observable  in  the 
enemy's  camp,  and  by  and  by 
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solemn  emisBaries  came  over  from 
the  Dons.  The  head  of  onz  room, 
howeTer,  who  had  been  absent 
dniiDg  l^e  escapade,  but  was  so 
well  acquainted  with  our  charac- 
ten  that  he  did  not  call  upon  ns 
to  plead,  assured  the  deputation 
that  the  gentlemen  in  his  branch 
would  be  incapable  of  the  conduct 
attributed  to  them;  and,  although 
the  proTOcation  seemed  almost  to 
justify  retaliation,  he  thought  the 
coals  must  have  been  projected 
from  some  other  windows.  The 
students,  I  fear,  were  not  so  lucky 
in  getting  their  conduct  explained 
away. 

Old  Pebble,  as  we  used  to  call 
him,  and  Peyensey  Moreton,  were 
very  great  chiunB,  and  both  were 
young  men  overflowing  with  inno- 
cent devilry.  Old  Pebble  had 
been  a  middy  in  the  navy,  and 
was  still  a  great  pet  with  all  his 
messmates;  but  having  been 
wrecked  on  a  sandy  island  some- 
where near  the  Persian  Gulf, 
where  he  had  nothing  to  eat  but 
raw  pork  and  ship's  biscuit,  and 
many  hardships  to  endure,  he 
contracted  rheumatic  fever,  and 
was  invalided  out  of  the  service. 
In  his  comparatively  short  naval 
experience,  however,  he  had  been 
through  some  hard  fighting  in 
China,  and  seen  rough  work  in 
the  Baltic  during  the  Russian  War. 
He  had  distinguished  himself  for 
daring  and  bravery  on  many  try- 
ing occasions. 

In  boarding  a  Chinese  war-junk 
one  day  with  a  boat's  crew,  he 
was  the  first  to  jump  on  the  deck ; 
and  was  met  by  a  ferocious  Tartar 
armed  with  two  swords,  in  the  use 
of  which  the  Tartar  is  murderously 
skilful  Pebble  would  have  been 
«ut  down  in  another  moment,  as 
*  sure  as  eggs  is  eggs,'  but  with  a 
pistol  in  hUs  left,  he  dropped  the 
Tartar  dead  on  the  deck,  and 
hurried  forward. 

'That  was  a  good   shot,  sir,' 


said  the  bo's'n,  who  was  dose  be- 
hind him ;  and  the  blue-jackets  fol- 
lowed their  officer  as  tiiey  would 
have  followed  him  anywhere,  likea 
haOstorm.  The  rest  of  the  junk's 
crew,  after  a  short  resisfcance, 
jumped  pell-mell  over  the  side, 
panicHitiicken  by  the  detennined 
attack  of  the  English  sailors. 
Pebble  kept  the  two  swords  of 
this  particular  Tartar  as  a  trophy 
of  the  fight. 

At  another  time,  when  the 
Taku  forts  were  attacked,  lie  was 
commanding  a  boat  and  rowing 
rapidly,  under  fire  from  the  forts, 
to  take  the  enemy  in  flank,  when 
a  round  shot,  too  well  directed, 
swept  clean  through  the  bank  of 
men  on  the  port  side,  and  Pebble 
was  obliged  to  return,  by  order 
firom  the  ship.  Half  his  men 
were  mangled  corpses,  while  in  his 
place  at  the  helm  he  had  escaped 
only  by  a  hair's  breadth. 

Old  Pebble  and  Moreton  were 
one  day  invited  to  dine  with  some 
naval  officers  at  Woolwich ;  and, 
as  they  wished  to  spend  a  long 
afternoon  there,  and  look  up  a  few 
special  friends  before  dinner,  they 
got  permission  to  leave  duty  at  an 
early  hour. 

Being  yoxmg  and  somewhat  in- 
experienced they  were  not  detened 
by  prudential  considerations  from 
participating  in  certain  ante-pran- 
dial libations  that  good-fellowship 
seemed  to  demand  with  the  various 
friends  they  met ;  and  the  nataral 
result  was  that  when  grog  and 
cigars  had  followed  a  good  dinner, 
Moreton  began  to  feel  that  a  little 
fresh  air  would  be  good  for  lis 
health.  He  therefore  excused 
himself  to  his  kind  host,  saying 
he  would  be  back  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  went  out  for  a  walk. 

Ab  bad  luck  would  have  it,  be 
happened  to  call  at  a  refreshment- 
bar  in  the  course  of  his  walk,  and 
after  leaving  this  place  his  recol- 
lection entirely  failed  him.   Since, 
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however^  the  trnth  must  be  told, 
80  far  as  it  can  now  be  gathered, 
the  hd  seems  to  have  been  that 
he  was  found  derelict  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  police  force,  and  was 
locked  up  carefully  in  a  cell, 
where  he  slept  soundly  till  morn- 
ing. 

On  awaking,  and  finding  him- 
self in  a  yeiy  dark  place,  he  rubbed 
his  eyes  and  wondered  greatly 
where  he  could  have  got  to.  Then 
he  perceived  a  very  small  window, 
very  high  up,  with  iron  bars  across 
it,  admitting  only  a  ghostly  glim- 
mer that  seemed  to  m^ke  the  dark- 
ness visible. 

He  arose  and  began  a  vigorous 
kicking  at  the  door,  till  anon  a 
grating  therein  opened,  and  the 
head  of  a  red-haired  *  bobby '  pre- 
sented itself. 

'  Hullo,'  said  the  head,  '  what's 
the  matter  now  f 

^  Where  am  If  said  Moreton. 

*  You're  at  Woolwich.  You 
was  brought  in  'ere  last  night, 
drunk  and  incapable.  Have  you 
got  any  friends  to  bail  you  outf 

*  Yoube  hanged  I'  said  Moreton. 

*  What's  your  name  V 

*  It's  no  matter  to  you  what  my 
name  is.' 

*  O,  very  well ;  I  suppose  you'll 
have  to  give  a  name  when  you 
come  before  the  magistrate.' 

And  the  red-haired  minion  of 
an  outraged  law  departed,  with  a 
mocking  grin. 

Moreton  was  left  alone  again  to 
commune  with  his  own  sotd ;  and 
as  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
dawned  upon  his  mind  he  began 
to  take  an  inventory  of  himself. 
He  found  his  features  slightly 
damaged;  money  and  scarf-pin 
gone,  as  well  as  necktie  and  collar; 
but  his  cards  and  letters  with  his 
name  and  address  were  still  in  his 
pockets.  These  he  conveyed  at 
once  into  his  boots,  that  his  iden- 
tity might  not  be  discovered,  and 
then  knocked  agaiu,  and  saw  the  in- 


spector. This  officer  spoke  kindly 
to  the  erring  one,  and  advised  him 
to  write  to  some  friend  to  bail  him 
out,  as  the  court  would  not  open 
till  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
So  he  wrote  to  his  host  of  the  night 
before,  explaining  his  delicate 
position,     and    signed     himself, 

*  Yours  truly,  Waverley  Brown.' 

The  host  was  an  officer  of  ex- 
perience, who  probably  understood 
these  things,  and  being  unable  to 
leave  his  duties,  promptly  de- 
spatched his  trusty  steward  to  do 
what  was  needfuL 

The  inspector,  meanwhile,  find- 
ing Moreton  was  a  gentleman, 
brought  him  out  of  the  cell,  re- 
turned him  his  scarf-pin  and  col- 
lar, and  made  him  as  comfortable 
as  circumstances  would  permit 
The  money,  Moreton  believes, 
was  appropriated  by  the  red-haired 
one,  who  was  afterwards,  he  heard, 
convicted  of  larceny  in  a  case  of 
much  more  serious  proportions. 

The  steward  duly  arrived,  and 
whispered,  '  Stick  to  your  name, 
sir — Waverley  Brown;'  and  our 
friend  was,  for  a  time,  again  at 
liberty. 

Later  in  the  day  he  was  brought 
up  to  answer  the  charge  made 
against  him. 

He  of  the   red  hair  declared, 

*  Please,  your  worship,  I  found 
the  prisoner  drunk  and  incapable. 
He  was  very  violent,  your  wor- 
ship ;  and  it  took  five  of  us  to 
bring  him  to  the  station.' 

*  If  he  was  incapable,'  said  the 
magistrate,  'why  did  it  require 
so  many  to  manage  him,  and  how 
could  he  be  violent  1' 

Rufus  was  silent. 

'  What  have  you  to  say  to  this 
charge,  prisoner)' 

The  prisoner  regretted  very 
much  that,  dining  out  last  night, 
he  had  inadvertently  exceeded 
the  bounds  of  prudence.  He  was 
both  ashamed  and  exceedingly 
sorry  to  find  himself  in  his  present 
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position,  but  he  had  no  lecolleo- 
tion  of  what  had  occuiied,  &c 

*  Five  shillingSy'  said  the  magis- 
tiate.     '  Next  case.' 

The  prisoner  breathed  again. 
He  had  bribed  his  accuser  to  say 
nothing  of  a  farther  assertion 
made  bj  him  privately,  doubtleas 
with  a  view  to  extort  money,  to 
the  effect  that  Moreton  had 
'  shinned  him  awful/  a  statement 
for  which  there  was  no  founda- 
tion, and  of  which  his  shins  bore 
not  the  slightest  eyidence. 

When  the  next  issue  of  the 
Woolunch  Mercury  came  out  it 
was  duly  chronicled  therein  that 
a  young  man  of  gentlemanly  ap- 
pearance, giving  the  name  of 
Waverley  Brown,  had  been  fined 
for  being  drunk,  &c. 

On  the  morning  after  the  dinner 
old  Pebble  reappeared  at  duty  as 
usual,  but,  of  course,  there  was  no 
Moreton.  Pebble  was  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  his  fnend,  who,  he 
said,  had  left  by  an  earlier  train 
from  Woolwich,  while  he  himself 
had  returned  by  the  latest. 

Meantime,  Moreton  had  written 
to  explain  his  absence.  He  had 
been  running  to  catch  this  same 
last  train,  and  had,  unfortunately, 
fallen  on  the  steps  of  the  station, 
and  cut  his  face  rather  severely. 

The  discrepancy  in  the  evidence 
was  never  elucidated.  Moreton 
had  to  lie  up  in  ordinary  for  a 
few  days,  and  nothing  more  was 
said.  But,  long  afterwards, '  Wa- 
verley Brown '  was  a  name  to  con- 
jure with  by  those  who  knew  the 
secrets  of  the  story. 

Moreton  is  now  a  steady-going 
member  of  a  West-end  club ;  and 
as  he  sits  there  reading  his  Fields 
you  would  never  suppose  that  it 
was  he  who,  left  alone  with  Mr. 
Briar  one  Saturday  afternoon  to 
represent  the  eternal  continuity 
of  office  duty,  took  to  playing 
ball  with  empty  ink-bottles,  and, 
finding  the  sport  too  slow,  recom- 


mended the  adoption  of  fbll 
bottles  as  being  *  more  exciting.'' 
He  it  was,  however ;  and,  having 
more  force  of  character  than 
Briar,  he  overcame  the  timid 
counsels  of  t^pariieeps  criminis. 
They  chose  each  a  quart  stone 
botUe  of  Morrell*8  ink,  one  red 
and  one  black,  and  threw  them 
backwards  and  forwards  to  each 
other  across  the  roouL  All  went 
merrily  for  a  time,  till,  in  an  un- 
lucky moment,  the  bottles  col- 
lided in  mid-air  and  smashed  to 
pieces.  Great  was  the  ruin  of 
property  that  ensued.  The  parti- 
coloured inks  made  a  vast  stain 
on  the  matted  floor,  as  of  a  map 
of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  and 
bespattered  the  desks  and  papers 
all  round,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
shirt-sleeves  of  the  dismayed 
operators.  Excitement  was  now 
at  its  height.  They  threw  down 
jugs  of  water  from  the  lavatory 
to  wash  out  the  stain ;  the  water 
went  through  the  ceUing  to  the 
office  below,  and  messengers  were 
sent  up  to  know  what  was  the 
matter. 

On  Monday  morning  Nemesis 
appeared — first  in  the  person  of 
the  head  of  the  room,  who,  nator* 
ally  incensed  by  the  conduct  of 
his  juniors,  made  a  great  fuss, 
and  reported  the  delinquents  to 
the  chief  officer. 

Moreton  and  Briar  were  severely 
reprimanded,  Moreton  the  more 
as  being  the  elder,  but  most  of  all 
for  an  act  of  thoughtlessness  in 
appealing  before  his  august  chief 
with  a  glass  in  his  eye.  The 
glass  was  worn  innocently  enough 
as  an  aid  to  vision,  but  was  inter- 
preted by  his  chief  as  a  signal  of 
defiance. 

Such  were  the  vagaries  of  some 
of  the  youthful  scions  of  official- 
dom, who  afterwards  became  or- 
naments of  their  profession. 

The  sober  character  of  Mr. 
Steeple,  whose  untiring  indnatqr 
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made  him  at  once  a  rebuke  to 
these  wilder  spirits  and  a  butt  for 
their  goodhumoured  chaff,  stood 
out  in  strong  contrast. 

It  fell  to  his  lot,  however,  to 
have  to  break  into  harness  one  or 
two  such  thoroughbred  colts  as 
we  have  been  considering,  much 
to  the  disquietude  of  the  usually 
even  tenor  of  his  way. 

'  Steeple/  Walford  would  say, 
*  can't  do  any  work — haven't  got 
a  pen.' 

'  Come,'  would  be  Steeple's  re- 
ply, *  that  statement  must  be  got 
out  for  the  Board  to-day.  Sit 
down.' 

'  No  use,  Steeple ;  haven't  got 
any  ink.' 

^Nonsense;  there's  ink,  and 
there's  a  pen.  Kow  get  to  work, 
there's  a  good  fellow,  and  don't 
be  a  donkey.' 

'Steeple,  you  look  quite  fierce 
to-day.  How  your  whiskers  aie 
growing  1' 

Steeple  had  a  remarkably 
smooth  face ;  but  he  took  all  the 
chaff  with  a  quiet  smile,  and  often 
gave  back  a  telling  hit  in  return. 

Walford  was  a  clever  fellow, 
and  always  did  his  work  well  in 
the  end.  He  retired  from  the 
Civil  Service  while  still  young, 
and  joined  the  army,  in  which  he 
became  an  officer  of  some  repute. 

One  of  the  most  singular  per- 
sons that  ever  entered  Govern- 
ment employ  was,  perhaps,  Mr. 
Adolphus  Bold.  He  stated  that 
he  came  from  Worcester ;  but,  if 
what  Aldbiades  said  of  the 
Cretans  was  true,  he  might  have 
come  from  Crete. 

His.  star  was  not  long  in  the 
ascendant,  and  it  set  very  rapidly. 
He  used  to  tell  the  most  unneces- 
sary stories  of  himself  and  his 
doings,  which  had  no  foundation 
in  fact.  He  was,  indeed,  a  bom 
romancer,  though  a  clumsy  one, 
and  you  could  not  believe  him  on 
his  oath,  even  though  he  might 


take  it,  as  Moreton  would  say, 
'  on  a  gross  0'  Bibles.' 

Having  boasted  of  his  posses- 
sion of  a  camera,  and  of  his  skill 
in  the  art  of  photography,  he  was 
induced,  after  much  persuasion, 
to  promise  that  he  would  send 
for  the  instrument  and  take  a 
group  of  his  fellows.  Of  course 
the  camera  never  came ;  so,  after 
waiting  a  few  days,  and  being 
assured  by  him  that  he  really  had 
sent  for  it,  his  companions  secretly 
prepared  a  square  parcel  to  re- 
semble it,  packed  with  blacking- 
brushes,  towels,  and  sundries. 
This  they  intrusted  to  Blade,  the 
messenger,  with  instructions  to 
demand  sixpence  for  delivery. 

Blade  presently  entered  and 
touched  his  forehead.  'Parcel 
for  you,  sir ;  sixpence  to  pay.' 

Bold  eyed  it  askance,  while  the 
others  all  cried  out, '  O,  here's  the 
camera !' 

*  No,'  said  Bold,  *  I  know  what 
it  is.  It  is  not  the  camera ;'  and 
he  paid  the  sixpence,  but  would 
not  open  the  parcel. 

By  and  by  he  espied  a  comer 
of  the  paper  torn,  and,  choosing 
a  moment  when  he  thought  he 
was  not  seen,  tore  it  a  little  far- 
ther, and  then  the  cat  was  out  of 
the  bag,  and  poor  Bold  looked 
rather  silly.  He  was  not  abashed, 
however.  And  when  at  last,  after 
due  trial,  he  was  discharged  from 
the  Service  for  incompetency,  his 
confreres  composed  a  farewell  ode, 
reciting  his  most  salient  stories. 
The  ode  was  written  to  the  tune 
of  *  Villikins  and  his  Dinah ;'  and 
on  the  day  of  his  departure  he 
was  requested  to  stand  up  while 
old  Pebble  sang  verse  by  verse  in 
his  merry  voice,  and  the  laughing 
company  rolled  out  the  chorus — 
'  Singing  to-ral,  li  to-ral,  li  to-ral, 
li-day.' — Where  the  head  of  the 
room  was  I  don't  know. 

Bold  departed,  unable  to  offer 
any  adequate    response   to   this 
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wngnlar  yaledictioiL  Bnt  not 
many  xnonthB  after  he  kmied  up 
again  in  a  red  ahirt  and  bine  con- 
tmnations.  He  bad  enlisted  in 
Garibaldi's  irregnlar  army,  and, 
baying  served  tbioagb  a  campaign 
in  Italy,  bad  been  promoted  to 
tbe  rank  of  seigeant.  Bnt^  true 
to  bis  old  cbaiacter,  be  gave  oat 
tbat  be  was  an  aido-de-camp  on 
tbe  General's  staff,  a  statement 
for  If  bleb  we  found  tbere  was  no 
foundation. 

Tbere  be  stood  with  bis  back 
to  tbe  fireplace,  in  all  tbe  gloiy 
of  red  and  blue — ^bis  hair  cropped 
close  as  scissors  could  shear  it, 
and  bis  sugar-loaf  bead  framed, 
by  an  optical  illusion,  in  tbe 
Stationers'  almanac,  which  bung 
over  tbe  mantelpiece  behind  him 
— ^when  Blade  walked  in.  Blade 
was  always  deferential  to  bis  su- 
periors, and  never  took  a  liberty ; 
but  tbe  vision  of  Bold  in  bis  war- 
paint was  almost  too  much  for 
him.  He  touched  bis  forehead 
as  he  had  touched  it  before,  but 
could  scarcely  keep  his  gravity. 
*  How  do  you  do,  sir  1  Glad  to 
see  you,  sir.  That's  a  very  'ealthy 
way  to  wear  the  'air,  sir.  I  used 
to  wear  mine  like  that  when  I 
was  coachman  to  Sir  John  Pak- 
ington,  sir.    Tes,  sir.' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BLIGHTLT  RXVOLUTIONART.  ^ 

In  1869  a  ferment  of  Civil  Ser- 
vice  reorganisation  set  in,  which 
has  lasted,  in  greater  or  less- 
activity,  up  to  the  present  day ; 
and  some  haid  things  have  been 
done  in  the  name  of  refonn.  It 
was  determined  by  their  lordships 
to  reduce  the  establishment — first 
by  voluntary  retirement,  and 
secondly  by  selecting  the  older 
men,  with  any  others  who  might 


be  considered  inferior  in  ability, 
for  enforced  superannuatioiL 
Wrong  was  done  in  some  eases; 
one  deserving  public  senrmt,  who 
bad  struggled  tbroug|b  hard  times 
to  bring  up  a  laige  family,  was 
sent  away,  at  a  critical  time  in  bis 
fortunes,  with  a  small  pension, 
and,  ultimately,  was  driven  oat  of 
bis  mind.  S<»x>p  ei  hoc  gemu 
omme  were  evicted  at  tbe  same 
time  with  scant  ceremony,  and 
little  sympathy  firom  their  bre- 
thren; while  some  younger  men, 
who  were  glad  to  escape  fiom  a 
sphere  in  which  talent  bad  but 
small  chance  of  a  fair  rewardt 
embraced  the  opportunity  to  free 
themselves  from  Government  con- 
trol 

Bohns  was  a  youngish  man, 
whom  no  one  would  suspect  of 
any  intention  to  set  the  Thames 
on  fire,  and,  therefore,  be  was  one 
of  those  marked  out  to  receive  a 
final  congL 

It  was  rough  on  a  man  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  without  a  pro- 
fession and  with  veiy  moderate 
abilities,  to  be  forced  to  begin  the 
world  anew,  a  world  in  which 
competition  is  so  great  and  tbe 
prizes  so  few.  He  fought  bard 
to  be  retained — pleaded  tbat  he 
was  a  married  man,  and  tbat  to 
send  him  away  would  be  to  con- 
demn him  to  poverty,  perhaps  to 
ruin.  His  pleading  was  all  to  no 
purpose,  so  he  put  another  £gu)e 
upon  it. 

He  went  to  the  chief  clerk  with 
a  resigned  aspect.  *  Since  it 
seems  I  must  go,  sir/  said  be,  *I 
must  try  to  get  something  to  do 
in  the  City.  I  suppose  you  will 
not  object  to  give  me  a  testimonial 
that  may  recommend  me  for  em- 
ployment elsewhere  V 

The  chief  clerk  was  pleased 
with  his  altered  tone,  and  will- 
ingly testified  to  the  abilities  and 
invariable  good  conduct  of  Mr. 
Bohns.    Tbe  head  of  the  depart- 
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xnent  was  also  moved  to  gire  him 
a  certificate  enlaiging  upon  his 
heet  points,  and  commending  him 
to  any  possible  employer  who 
might  want  a  good  man. 

The  lace  is  not  always  to  the 
vwifb  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong, 
and  Bohns  was  not  snch  a  fool  as 
he  looked.  He  chuckled  as  he 
put  the  certificates  in  his  pocket, 
and  proceeded  forthwith  to  head- 
qnarters,  to  ask  their  lordships 
lespectfnlly  why  he  was  to  be 
discharged,  seeing  that  the  chie& 
of  his  department  had  testified  to 
the  excellent  character  he  bore. 
Explanation  was  at  once  called 
for,  which  was  not  so  easy  to 
gire ;  and  so  in  the  end  Bohns 
gained  the  victory,  and  was  rein- 
stated in  his  appointment. 

Here  I  may  notice,  thoagh  not 
in  relation  to  Mr.  Bohns,  that 
long  continuance  in  the  grooves 
of  the  public  service  sometimes 
tends  to  blunt  the  mental  fisM^ul- 
ties,  and  circumscribe  the  exercise 
of  individual  judgment  by  sub- 
servience to  rule  and  precedent. 
I  was  making  some  remark  of 
this  kind  one  day,  apropos  of  a 
vexatious  order  from  my  chief,  in 
the  presence  of  a  mechanic  writer 
(one  of  the  inventions  of  modem 
wisdom),  when  he  replied, '  Yes, 
sir;  my  father  served  in  Ports- 
mouth Dockyard  for  forty  years/ 
I  said  I  did  not  mean  to  imply 
anything  personal  to  his  fiither, 
and  I  really  begged  his  pardon. 
*  O  dear,  no,  sir,'  he  replied ;  *  I 
was  only  going  to  say  you  were 
perfectiy  right  My  father  be- 
came very  stupid  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life.' 

I  may  as  well  say,  without 
further  circumlocution,  that  the 
Government  department  in  which 
I  had  the  honour  to  serve  the 
Queen  for  so  many  years  of  my 
life  was  the  Admiralty.  Its  head, 
though  never  composed  exclusively 
of  wood,  was  called  a  Board,  and 


was  located,  with  its  shoulders 
(the  secretary's  staff)  and  one  arm, 
at  Whitehall,  while  the  heart  and 
great  body  were  to  be  found  in 
full  vigour  at  Somerset  House. 
The  head,  of  course,  would  not 
have  been  of  much  use  without 
the  body;  and,  although  the 
shoulders  fairly  prided  themselves 
on  their  immediate  proximity  to 
the  head,  they  had  no  greater 
claim  to  the  possession  of  the 
brains  than  had  any  of  the  other 
members. 

Of  course  the  ultimate  source 
of  volition  and  directing  energy 
existed  in  the  gray  matter  in  the 
convolutions  beneath  the  cal* 
varium;  but  at  this  point  the 
simile  of  a  human  form  loses  its 
significance,  for  intelligence  and 
the  want  of  it  were  exhibited  in 
about  an  equal  ratio  throughout 
the  frame. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a 
First  Lord  who  happened  to  be 
a  peer,  and,  therefore,  moved  in 
the  Upper  House  of  Legislature; 
while  in  the  House  of  Commons 
the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty, 
Lord  Percy  Maintop,  had  most  of 
the  work  to  do  in  explaining  and 
defending  the  policy  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  department. 

Nature  had  dealt  unkindly  by 
the  peer,  whom  she  had  not  en- 
dowed with  many  of  the  graces  of 
manly  beauty.  The  Secretary 
was  better  looking ;  but  he  pro- 
voked remark  from  a  moral  aspect, 
for  the  statements  he  made  in  the 
House  were  frequently  received 
with  incredulity  and  derisive 
cries  of '  Oh,  Oh !'  The  Opposition, 
therefore,  conceived  a  happy  name 
to  express  their  opinion  of  the 
duality,  and  called  them  'Apollo 
and  his  Li^eJ 

Nevertheless,  Apollo  was  a 
very  good  administrator,  and  his 
Secretary  was  in  no  way  inferior. 

The  latter  was  a  free-handed 
sailor,  who,  by  report,  was  not 
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too  proud  to  borrow  of  a  Mend  if 
occasion  demanded ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing little  Btory  was  told  of 
him. 

Mr.  Puncheon,  vho  was  a 
dockyard  officer  and  an  incorri- 
gible tuft-hunter,  never  lost  an 
opportunity  to  entertain  a  lord 
when  he  could  catch  one ;  and  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Lord  Maintop  in 
the  official  visits  of  the  latter  to 
the  yard.  When  acquaintance 
had  ripened  into  comparative 
£dendship  Mr.  Puncheon  was  de< 
lighted  to  lend  his  lordship  twenty 
pounds,  and  thenceforth  dropped 
his  noble  friend's  title  and  called 
him  Maintop.  A  year  or  more 
elapsed,  when  Puncheon  delicately 
reminded  his  lordship  that  he  was 
in  debt  to  him. 

'Am  I,  indeed f  said  Lord 
Percy. 

*  Yes.  Don't  you  remember  I 
lent  you  twenty  pounds  Y 

'Ah,  so  you  did,  old  fellow. 
Well,  never  mind;  put  that 
against  calling  me  "  Maintop." ' 

Thus  was  Mr.  Puncheon  taught 
a  wholesome  lesson;  and  so  far 
goes  the  story.  But  Lord  Percy 
was  too  good  a  fellow  not  to  have 
paid  the  debt  in  the  end,  when 
he  had  stifficiently  enjoyed  his 
little  joke  and  satisfied  himself 
that  the  moral  had  gone  home  to 
the  tuft^hunter*s  conscience. 

Mr.  Yorick,  in  the  Secretary's 
department,  was  a  man  of  original 
mind  and  occasionally  eccentric 
habits.  It  was  said  that  he  one 
day  walked  down  a  corridor,  and 
created  some  commotion  in  the 
precincts  of  their  lordships'  apart- 
ments by  kicking  over  all  the 
coalscuttles  standing  at  the  doors 
of  the  respective  offices  ready  to 
be  carried  into  the  rooms. 

This  gentleman  was,  no  doubt, 
clever,  or  he  wotdd  not  have  held 
the  post  of  private  secretary  to 
"^h   Melbourne  de  Roods.     Sir 


Melbourne  had  left  one  afternoon 
to  attend  in  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  but,  returning  unex- 
pectedly, found,  his  private  secre- 
tary sitting  before  the  fire  smok- 
ing a  cigar,  with  his  feet  elevated 
to  the  mantelpiece,  Yankee  fash- 
ion. 

'  I  won't  have  this,  Yorick.' 

'  Won't  have  what  V 

'Smoking,  sir;  and  at  this 
time  in  the  day.' 

*  It's  past  five  o'clock.* 

*  It's  no  such  thing,  sir.  Look 
at  the  clock,'  replied  Sir  Mel- 
bourne, pointing  to  the  timepiece 
between  Yorick's  boots,  and  get- 
ting decidedly  flushed  in  the  face. 

'  0,  if  you  go  by  that  darned 
thing,  you'll  never  be  right  f 

*  I'll  report  you  to  the  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Yorick.' 

'  Bet  you  half  a  sovereign  you 
don't  r  said  Yorick. 

Sir  Melbourne  was  a  good- 
natured  and  jolly  old  admiral, 
fond  of  a  cigar  himself  at  the  pro- 
per tirtie;  and  though  he  had 
been  waxing  wroth,  he  was  over- 
come  by  the  cool  imperturbability 
of  Yorick,  f^d  fairly  gave  in  to 
the  ludicrous  aspect  of  the  whole 
situation. 

Another  well-known  and  uni- 
versally-popular man  in  the  Secre- 
tary's department  was  Aubrey. 
He  had  always  held  a  responsible 
position  as  private  secretaty  to 
one  or  other  member  of  the  Board ; 
and  if  ever  you  wanted  informa- 
tion on  a  subject  within  his  pro- 
vince, it  was  a  pleasure  to  ask  for 
it — I  say  to  ask  for  it,  because 
you  might  not  get  it.  His  light- 
hearted,  open,  and  charming  man- 
ner captivated  everybody.  Ap- 
pearing to  tell  you  everythiug, 
like  an  accomplished  diplomat  he 
had,  perhaps,  told  you  nothing. 
He  might,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
extracted  some  usefid  information 
from  you ;  and  how  many  and 
how  weighty  were   the   Beerote 
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within  hifi  breast^  no  living  soul 
could  estimate. 

In  his  earlier  days  he  had  writ- 
ten an  important  letter  on  a  min- 
ute made  by  an  admiral  of  exceed* 
ingly  blunt|  and  at  times  even 
rude,  manners,  for  whom  he  was 
acting  as  secretary.  The  Admiral, 
not  liking  the  letter,  tore  it  in 
half,  and  asked  in  a  rage  what  the 
something  he  had  written  in  that 
way  for. 

*  Those  are  the  words  of  your 
minute,'  said  Aubrey. 

'It's  a  lie,  sir;  they  are  not !' 
Most  men,  after  such  an  insult, 
would  have  returned  an  angry  re- 
joinder, or  left  the  room  in  scorn- 
ful silence.  But  Aubrey  knew 
his  man  better,  and  how  to  turn 
the  tables  upon  him. 

*  Of  course,'  he  said,  '  it's  not 
for  me  in  my  position  to  contra- 
dict you ;  but  if  I  bring  you  your 
minute,  and  you  find  that  it 
agrees  with  your  letter,  you  will 
admit  that  I'm  right,  and  that  you 
are  the  liar )' 

*  Certainly  I  will,'  said  the 
Admiral,  beginning  to  feel  that 
he  was  getting  the  worst  of  it. 

The  minute  was  brought  It 
agreed  with  the  letter  exactly;  and 
the  Admiral,  with  many  apologies, 
admitted  that  he  was  the  liar. 

The  minutes  of  naval  and  other 
lords,  especially  when  new  to  ad^ 
ministrative  business,  are  not  al- 
ways lucid  or  practical.  I  remem- 
ber an  illustration,  which  will 
serve  to  show  that  it  is  not  always 
dear  how  to  act  upon  them. 
Something  had  gone  wrong  at  a 
foreign  station,  which  had  been 
duly  reported  by  the  admiral  in 
command,  commented  upon  in 
office,  and  submitted  for  decision. 
'  This  is  a  nuisance,'  was  the  only 
remark  written  and  signed  by  our 
new  naval  lord;  and  the  secre- 
tary had  to  make  the  best  he 
could  of  it.  He  probably  wrote 
to  the  admiral  that  *  he  was  di- 


rected by  their  lordships  to  ex- 
press their  regret  for  the  circum- 
stances reported,  which  had  re- 
ceived their  careful  consideration ; 
he  was  to  add  that  their  lordships 
were  not  disposed,  in  this  instance, 
to  take  any  active  steps,  but  they 
trusted  that  special  care  would  be 
taken  to  avoid  a  repetition,'  &g. 
&c. 

The  Prime  Minister  can  create 
a  lord,  but  cannot  provide  him 
with  brains  to  guide  him. 

The  revolution  that  had  been 
gathering  energy  since  the  last 
new  Government  came  into  power 
burst  upon  the  Admiralty  in  its 
full  force  in  the  decade  commenc- 
ing with  1870.  The  '  Beef  and 
Pork  Shop,*  with  other  smaller 
divisions,  was  broken  up  and 
thrown  for  a  time  into  wild  con- 
fusion. Even  as  a  comet  might 
possibly  be  dissipated  in  these 
days  of  celestial  phenomena,  it 
disappeared,  and  the  place  there- 
of knew  it  no  more;  its  nucleus 
fell  into  the  central  orb  of  light  at 
Whitehall,  and  its  great  luminous 
tail,  in  which  I  was  an  atom,  was 
absorbed  into  one  of  the  principal 
planets  revolving  round  that 
heavenly  body,  viz.  the  sphere  of 
the  Accountant-General  of  the 
Navy. 

To  revert  to  the  simile  of  a 
human  form — communication  be- 
tween the  main  body  at  Somerset 
House  and  the  head  at  White- 
hall had  been  carried  on  for  gene- 
rations by  letters,  messengers, 
and  cabs,  circulating  continually 
through  the  great  artery  of  the 
Strand ;  and  it  had  been  the  vain 
effort  of  successive  Ministries  to 
bring  body  and  head  together. 

A  happy  inspiration  at  last 
filled  the  mind  of  Mr.  Childers, 
the  then  First  Lord ;  and  he  took 
possession  of  some  twenty  differ- 
ent dwelling-houses  in  Spring 
Gardens,  at  the  back  of  White- 
hall— some  in  a  row,  and  soma 
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isolated.  Those  in  a  low  he 
knocked  into  one  vast  labhilr 
wairen,  by  making  holen  through 
party  -  walls ;  and  into  these 
houses  he  ciammed  the  mutilated 
remains  of  the  body  aforesaid ; 
then  went  down  to  Parliament, 
and  announced  to  an  applauding 
House  that  he  had  put  the  whole 
Admiralty  under  one  roof  1  There 
we  were,  under  more  roo&  than 
ever — in  bedrooms,  attics,  and 
back  parlours,  with  the  kitchens 
and  every  available  space  stuffed 
with  musty  records  and  decaying 
books.  We  blundered  about  in 
dark  passages  &om  house  to 
house,  over  floors  at  varying 
levels,  through  the  holes  in  the 
party  -  walls,  up  one  bedroom 
staircase  and  down  another, 
wasting  more  time  in  this  way 
than  had  been  lost  in  coming  and 
going  through  the  Strand. 

And  this  ramshackle,  makeshift 
congeries  of  buildings,  connected 
by  tortuous  covered  ways  with 
Whitehall,  was  the  'Admiralty' 
— one  of  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant of  the  Government  offices 
of  Great  Britain  !  I  shall  come 
back  to  this  point  further  on. 

The  Admiralty  had  been  ruled 
over  by  Dukes  and  Baronets  for 
many  years,  and  it  was  a  sudden 
descent  to  come  down  at  once  to 
plain  Mr.  Childers ;  but  he  made 
amends  in  zeal  and  activity  for 
all  he  might  lack  in  rank  and 
title.  He  was  not  unpopular; 
either  at  sea  or  ashore,  except, 
perhaps,  with  the  less  fortunate 
few  superannuated  against  their 
will,  whose  only  consolation  was 
Dulce  et  decorum  eat  pro  pairia 
mori,  and  who  had  to  suffer  ex- 
tinction, as  some  must  in  all 
sweeping  reforms,  for  the  pre- 
sumed advantage  of  the  public 
or  the  service. 

Mr*  Childers  was  the  only  First 
Lord  who  really  rose  to  the  true 
conception  and  sublime  height  of 


his  position,  and  this  he  did  when 
he  took  command  of  the  Channel 
Meet.  There  was  a  quaintness, 
no  doubt,  in  his  assumption  ci 
such  a  function  as  that  of  a  flag 
officer  afloat;  but  he  was  folly 
justified  by  the  fJEu^t,  not,  perhaps, 
universally  known,  that  he  was 
Chief  of  the '  Commissioners  for 
executing  the  office  of  Ijord  High 
Admiral  of  the  XTnited  Kingdom ;' 
and  he  was,  theroforo,  only  carry- 
ing out  to  the  letter  the  duties 
incumbent  upon  him. 

Moreover,  it  does  not  detract 
from  the  dignity  of  a  First  Lord, 
if  he  can  append  to  his  staff  a 
real  hereditary  lord  as  an  under- 
strapper; on  the  c(Hitrary,  it 
visibly  exalts  his  position  above 
a  mere  titled  aristocracy,  pays  a 
compliment  to  democratic  senti- 
ment, and  a  homage  to  true  wortL 
Accordingly  a  noble  lord  was 
found  to  sit  at  the  footstool  of 
Mr.  Childers.  He  wroto  his 
minutes  always  in  red  ink,  and 
signed  them  with  a  big  C  in  the 
same  republican  colour. 

Unfortunately  ^fr.  Childers's 
health  broke  down,  under  circum- 
stances of  the  most  distressing 
nature,  and  the  reforms  which  he 
had  initiated  wero  left  to  be  fin- 
ished or  not  by  his  successors. 

Mr.  Gk)schen,  who  followed  him 
as  First  Lord,  is  no  doubt  a  man 
romarkable  among  politicians  for 
ability  and  for  honesty  of  purpose; 
but  the  great  scope  of  his  mind  is 
apt  to  present  for  his  choice  three 
courses  whero  another  man  would 
see  but  one,  and  his  very  desire 
to  be  honest  and  just  creates 
hesitetion  and  retards  decision. 

Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
intended  reforms  of  Mr.  Childers 
were  only  in  part  accomplished, 
while  some  wero  deflected  into  a 
course  very  wide  of  that  contem- 
plated by  their  originator.  The 
old  macMnery  of  the  department 
had  been  taken  to   pieces,  and 
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thrown  into  more  or  leas  oonfd- 
sion,  and  the  designer  of  that 
which  was  to  sapersede  it  no 
longer  directed  its  constroction. 
The  masterhand  was  gone ;  and 
by  the  time  Mr.  Goschen  gave 
plaoe  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Ghilders  had  been 
lost  in  a  maze  of  change. 

The  last  state  of  the  Admiralty 
as  a  reorganised  department  was 
thns  worse  than  the  first. 

To  retnm  now  to  the  offices 
themselyes. 

Towards  the  end  of  1876  it 
began  to  be  evident  by  the  amount 
of  illness  in  the  buildings  at  the 
back  of  Whitehall  tluit  there  was 
something  wrong  in  the  sanitary 
conditions  under  which  the  men 
who  spent  the  best  part  of  their 
days  in  them  were  living.  Many 
were  inyalidedy  and  for  longer 
periods  than  at  all  common.  In 
the  course  of  six  months  as  many 
deaths  took  place.  Some  of  these 
were  traceable  directly  to  defects 
of  drainage  or  causes  of  similar 
nature ;  but  all  the  deaths,  I  have 
little  doubt,  if  not  the  immediate 
result  of  such  defects,  were  has- 
tened by  the  unwholesome  con- 
ditions in  which  the  men  were 
compelled  to  cany  on  their  avoca- 
tions. In  one  case  a  drain-pipe 
was  found  to  be  leaking  into  a 
cistern.  In  another  a  disused 
bath  was  discovered  under  the 
floor,  with  open  pipes  communi- 
catiiig  with  the  sewers.  A  cdbin^ 
was  found  in  a  lavatory  adjoining 
a  room  occupied  by  one  of  the 
invalided  men,  simply  futened 
up,  with  its  fixtures  untouched, 
and  without  water  to  arrest  the 
passage  of  sewer-gas  into  the 
offices.  The  details  of  imperfec- 
tions of  this  kind  cannot  be  in- 
cluded in  these  pages,  but  they 
were  highly  discreditable. 

When  the  evil  became  a  crying 
one,  the  most  apparent  and  active 
causes  of  disease  and  mortality 


were  removed ;  but  the  fkct  still 
remains  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  officers  of  the  Admiralty  axe 
located  in  temporary  offices  never 
intended  for  permanent  occupa- 
tion as  such,  and  utterly  unfitted 
for  the  purpose. 

The  War  Office  is  in  much  the 
same  plight,  and  has  been  so,  like 
the  Admiralty,  for  many  years. 

That  these  two  great  depart- 
ments of  the  State  should  be  so 
badly  accommodated  is  a  national 
disgrace.  It  has,  no  doubt^  been 
felt  so  by  successive  Gk>vemments, 
and  project  after  project  has  been 
put  forward  for  building  suitable 
edifices.   But  nothing  is  yet  done. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  tlAt  after  so 
much  delay  the  offices,  when  they 
are  built,  will  be  andiitecturally 
worthy  of  the  nation.  Our  public 
buildings  sink  into  insignificance 
when  compared  with  the  noble 
structures  that  grace  and  adorn 
the  cities  of  the  Continent ;  and 
a  journey  to  Munich  and  Vienna 
viA  Paris  would  not  be  a  vain 
pastime  for  architects  who  may 
some  day  be  called  upon  for  com- 
petitive designs. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  PLEA  FOB  DUMB  ANIMALS — THB 
HOBAL. 

GovEBNMENT  employSSfBa  such, 
.have  no  politics  and  no  preju- 
dices. They  serve  equally  well 
all  masters ;  and,  at  least  in  the 
superi(»  departments,  they  have 
been  conspicuous  for  honesty  and 
honour.  They  are  constantly  in 
possession  of  information  affect- 
ing political  or  commercial  inter- 
ests that  would  be  well  worth 
purchase  by  intriguing  or  dis- 
honest persons,  but  tiiiey  have 
been  true  to  their  trust,  whatever 
temptation  may  have  presented 
itself;  and  I  can  state  firom  inci- 
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dents  mthin  my  own  knowledge 
that  their  steadiast  sense  of  duty 
and  honour  in  these  respects  is 
not  always  unassailed. 

The  continoity  of  this  tradi- 
tional honesty  will  be  radely 
broken  some  day  if  the  new  sys- 
tem of  employing  a  class  of 
underpaid  officers  in  responsible 
occupations  is  adhered  to. 

Given  two  or  three  unpnnci- 
pled  persons  in  collusion — their 
wits  sharpened  by  their  needs — 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  no  great 
difficulty  to  devise  a  successful 
scheme  of  firaud.  And  as  to  the 
sale  of  valuable  information,  there 
will  always  be  a  buyer  when  the 
commodify  is  purchasable. 

From  all  I  can  remember  of 
an  experience  of  four  years  in  the 
Marine  Ticket  Department,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  low  pay  and  bad 
prospects  were  the  cause  of  most 
of  the  evil  that  was  rampant  in 
that  pandemonium,  and  that  the 
penny-wise  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  which  the  cause  originated 
was  injurious  also  to  the  interests 
of  the  nation,  so  far  as  such  in- 
terests were  involved  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  business  affected. 

The  officials,  constantly  ham- 
pered by  pecuniary  difficulty, 
could  not  possibly  devote  their 
full  energies  to  the  discharge  of 
their  public  duties ;  and  when  to 
a  weary  load  of  care  was  added 
the  bluik  outlook  before  them — 
the  absence  of  any  reasonable 
prospect  of  promotion — it  is  not 
surprising  that  many  were  de- 
pressed and  a  few  were  reckless, 
and  that  the  whole  tone  of  the 
office  was  demoralised. 

Some  of  the  more  enterprising 
men,  like  Good  with  his  beer- 
taps,  endeavoured  to  add  to  their 
income  by  employing  their  spare 
honrs  in  commercial  transactions, 
in  which  they  were  as  likely  as 
not  to  'bum  their  fingers,'  and 
make  bad  worse.     Bat  I  could 


point  to  more  than  one  young 
fellow  of  great  promise  who  might 
have  made  his  mark  in  the  woild, 
who  was  ruined  by  being  brought 
within  the  baneful  influences  at 
work  in  that  wretched  establish- 
ment. 

Yet  the  tendency  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  recent  times  points 
to  the  employment  of  more  cheap 
labour  in  the  Civil  Service.  The 
next  generation  will  find  out 
the  mistake.  It  is  better  eco- 
nomy to  pay  a  hir  price 
for  good  work  than  to  mul- 
ti;Mv  underpaid  and  discontented 
servants,  whose  work  will  be 
worth  as  much  as  you  pay  for  it 
perhaps,  but  certamly  not  more, 
and  who  will  continually  agitate 
for  increased  wages.  Theorists, 
like  Mr.  Playfair,  may  experiment 
as  they  will,  but  a  Civil  Service 
army  of  cheap  men  and  expensive 
officers  will  not  work. 

I  speak  with  some  oonfldence 
after  a  practical  experience  of 
thirty  years,  and  without  preju- 
dice, because  I  have  been  long 
enough  free  from  professional  in- 
fluences or  personal  interest  in  the 
question. 

The  permanent  Civil  Service 
conducts  the  secretarial  amd  a 
great  part  of  the  executive  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  nation.  Im- 
portant Government  offices  should 
therefore  not  be  degraded  by  ef- 
forts to  level  them  down  to  con- 
ditions proper  to  the  warehouse 
and  the  counter.  They  should 
be  models  for  imitation,  not  bad 
copies  of  commercial  estabhsh- 
ments. 

In  the  higher  departments 
there  is  little  room  for  the  me- 
chanical writer,  who  in  many 
cases  is  employed  under  fjedse  pre- 
tences, doing  work  for  which, 
according  to  the  theory  of  those 
who  invented  him,  he  is  not  quali- 
fied and  is  certainly  not  paid. 

The  permanence  of  tibe  empky- 
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ment  offered  by  the  Government, 
coapled  with  the  deferred  advan- 
tage of  a  retiriog  allowance,  are 
sufficient  to  induce  good  men  to 
compete  for  appointments  at  fair 
and  moderate  remuneration,  aud 
Grovernment  can  always  command 
the  best  material  without  descend- 
ing into  the  market  to  obtain  a 
'  cheap '  article. 

There  is  a  creed,  perhaps  more 
affected  than  real,  professed  by 
certain  cynics  among  an  enlight- 
ened public,  that  Civil  Servants 
are  more  given  to  play  than  to 
work ;  but  if  my  *  Tales  out  of 
School*  tend  in  any  degree  to 
confirm  that  belief,  their  teaching 
is  in  such  degree  erroneous.  My 
stories  of  the  Service  are  gathered 
from  an  experience  extending 
over  nearly  thirty  years,  and  are 
written  only  with  a  view  to 
amuse.  They  illustrate  phases  of 
life,  vagaries  and  eccentricities, 
that  will  be  found  to  repeat  them- 
selyes  in  some  form  wherever 
mankind  are  associated  in  common 
employment.  But  the  enormous 
amount  of  onerous  work  entailed 
in  the  management  of  home  and 
foreign,  naval,  military,  and  civil 
affairs  of  an  empire  such  as  ours, 
could  not  be  got  through  effi- 
ciently, as,  after  making  all  allow- 
ance for  criticism,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be,  without  a  high 
average  of  steady  industry  and 


sound  intelligence  to  conduct  it. 
The  Civil  Service  is  the  perma- 
nent machinery  of  Government, 
but  if  the  machinery  were  with- 
out brain  of  a  high  order,  the 
Ministry  of  the  day  would  quickly 
flounder.  As  to  industry,  there 
are  officials  to  be  found,  unhap- 
pily, who  work  too  hard,  by  a 
needless  ferreting  into  petty  details 
that  should  be  left  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  those  below  them. 
These  are  they  who,  if  they  be 
near  the  top  of  the  tree,  double 
the  work  of  their  juniors  by  ques- 
tioning every  fact  and  requiring 
chapter  and  verse  for  every  pro- 
position. Unable  to  accept  the 
broad  and  obvious  view  that  ap- 
proves itself  to  common  sense  and 
judgment,  they  demand  prece- 
dent and  authority,  hamper  the 
progieas  of  busineas,  and  delay 
the  settlement  of  the  most  un- 
important question  by  multiply- 
ing vexatious  correspondence,  till 
the  point  that  raised  it  is  well- 
nigh  lost  beneath  the  super- 
structure of  foolscap  heaped 
upon  it. 

Under  such  men  as  these  life 
in  a  Government  office  is  not  all 
beer  and  skittles;  they  worry 
themselves  and  every  one  who 
has  the  misfortune  to  come  with- 
in the  radius  of  their  octopus- 
like feelers.  The  happy  despatch 
should  be  offered  to  them. 
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Skaki  hands  wifli  jour  houtaWy  md  enter  Uia  room, 

PrepaiB  to  be  tetm,  endhemeUall  ^oom. 

'O,  how  do  jondof    *  Will  joa  giTe  me  a  danee  f 

Ihey  aak  with  an  intcerogatife  g^bnce ; 

Then  a  writing  down  of  uneadable  nameaL 

Ah,  heieia  theman  idio  the  fiiat  danoe  claima ! 

Then  a  gliding  round  in  an  awM  cniah. 

At  the  end  of  the  danee  the  naoal  roah 

For  a  aeat  an  the  atana,  and  some  lemonade 

(Which  seldom,  I  fear,  from  lemons  is  made) ; 

Then  a  change  of  paitnerB,  though  mnch  the  same 

Are  one*8  partnexB  at  dances^  a  fnfle  tame ; 

The  naoal  question,  *  Haye  yon  been  gay  V 

Why  do  not  these  men  find  some  new  thing  to  say  f 

They  talk  of  the  music,  the  dancing,  the  floor. 

And  sometimes  yon  feel  it  an  awfol  bore 

To  talk  to  a  man  whom  yon  scarcely  know, 

Whom  yon  call  to  yourself  *  Mr.  Sc^and-ao,' 

Whom  neyer  again  in  your  life  yon  may  see; 

And  then,  if  yon  did,  the  chances  would  be 

That  to-morrow  you'd  cut  him,  and  think  no  more 

Than,  '  Where  lutTC  I  seen  that  &ce  beforef 

But  if  partners  were  all  such  as  these,  who'd  go 

To  a  dance  where  the  dancers  were  all  so  slowf 

Yet  I'm  told,  and,  indeed,  perhaps  they  are  right, 

How  sometimes  a  waltz  is  a  great  delight — 

When  four  feet  trip  it  in  perfect  time. 

And  two  hearts  ring  out  a  single  chime. 

But  this  is  only  what  I  am  told; 

I  would  not  assert  it,  Fm  not  so  bold. 

Whilst  C3mic8  inquire,  What  is  the  charm 

Which  lurks  in  a  masculine,  black-sleeved  arm 

Put  round  your  waist  to  help  you  round 

(Dear  me,  how  prosaic  the  words  do  sound  I) 

Whilst  you  with  your  well-gloyed  hand  bold  &st 

To  the  gentleman's  elbow,  and  waltz  at  last  1 

But  those  are  the  cynical  ones  who  talk; 

Without  loving,  or  flirting,  through  life  they  walk. 

What  can  they  know,  as  they  look  askance, 

Of  all  that  makes  up  a  perfect  dance ) 

I  bid  them  listen,  ye  all  as  well, 

To  this  good  little  moral  that  I  would  tell — 

Nothing  in  life  is  ever  tame 

When  heart  and  soul  are  in  the  game.  f.  a.s. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

A  RASH  MOMENT. 

AiJi  that  aftemooiiy  while  his 
cousin  and  her  lawyer  were  set- 
tling his  prospects  in  life,  Mr. 
Drmstan  was  visiting  people  in 
hiB  parish.  He  disliked  this  em- 
ployment, yet  it  was  a  relief  to 
him  to  hestow  a  few  hearty  scold- 
ings where  they  were  wanted,  and 
to-day,  perturbed  as  he  was  by 
Miss  Mowbray's  announcement  in 
the  morning,  his  poor  parishioners 
found  him  crosser  than  usual. 
The  more  he  thought  about  being 
owner  of  Croome,  the  less  he 
liked  it.  It  seemed  to  him  very 
hard  upon  the  Mowbrays,  though 
not  exactly  unfair  to  them,  for  of 
course  the  place  was  old  Dunstan 
property,  and  he,  as  far  as  he 
knew,  was  the  only  existing  re- 
presentatire  of  the  name.  If  it 
had  been  unfair,  he  would  have 
made  a  great  deal  more  difficulty 
about  it ;  would,  in  fact,  he  as- 
sured himself,  have  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.  As  it 
was,  he  knew  almost  by  instinct 
that  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mowbray 
expected  their  aunt  to  leave  every- 
thing to  Pauline,  even  more  now 
that  she  seemed  to  have  adopted 
her  j  and  he  himself  believed  that 
Miss  Mowbray,  before  she  dis- 
covered him,  had  intended  some- 
thing of  the  kind — ^perhaps  had 
even  made  a  will  to  that  effect. 
This  knowledge  made  the  new 
anangement  painful  and  disagree- 
able to  Ben :  he  heartily  hated 
the  thought  that  Pauline  might 
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have  to  choose  between  him  and 
poverty.  It  seemed  to  take  all 
the  romance  out  of  his  love  for 
her.  The  happy  tender  fancy 
which,  since  he  came  to  Croome, 
had  flowered  among  his  stem 
realities,  of  winning  her  in  time 
to  trust  and  like  him,  and  to 
marry  him  in  the  end  because 
she  liked  him  better  than  any- 
body else — this  pleasant  doubtful 
twilight  of  hope,  like  a  gray  sum- 
mer morning,  was  really  to  his 
mind  more  hopeful  than  the  glar- 
ing scorching  sunshine  of  riches, 
which  seemed  to  bum  all  uncer- 
tainty away. 

'She  would  marry  me  if  she 
knew  of  it,'  Ben  thought  to  him- 
self. '  If  she  didn't  care  much 
herself  they  would  make  her,  they 
would  persuade  her.  They  would 
bully  her  into  it,  Lucia  and  all ; 
and  the  worst  of  it  is,  I  know  she 
can't  keep  her  own  counsel ;  she 
will  tell  Pauline  to-night  or  to- 
morrow, and  then  I  shall  be  a 
different  person  at  once.  I  wish 
unmarried  people  had  to  leave 
their  property  to  the  nation.  Well, 
after  all,'  he  went  on  reasoning, 
*  I'm  an  ass^  you  know.  If  I  get 
her  in  the  end,  what  does  it  mat- 
ter how  the  thing  comes  about  f 
Perhaps  the  money  won't  reaUy 
have  made  any  difference,  but  I 
shall  always  think  it  did.  And 
we  should  have  done  so  much 
better  without  it;  for  if  I  have 
her,  and  Croome  and  the  whole 
thing,  I  know  I  shall  get  fat  and 
lazy,  and  stick  here  like  a  useless 
fungus  all  my  life.    I've  been  here 
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too  long  already,  that  ia  the  truth. 
I  ought  to  have  gone  away  as 
soon  as  I  was  strong;  this  sort 
of  place  is  ruin  to  one's  soul. 
Pretty  faces,  rich  people  insisting 
on  leaving  one  things — ^how  is  a 
fellow  to  work  himself  &ee  of  it 
aUf  and  he  thought  of  various 
cases  like  his  own  in  the  world's 
history,  with  reflections  which 
were  not  too  complimentary, 
either  to  Miss  Mowbray  or  Paul- 
ine. 

He  lighted  his  pipe  after  leaving 
the  last  cottage,  and  walked  down 
a  high  stony  lane,  bordered  with 
walls  where  ferns  and  ivy  grew, 
with  young  flr  plantations  behind 
them  here  and  there.  Before  him 
stretched  a  wide  lonely  view, 
grand  in  its  outlines,  with  rising 
and  falling  sweeps  of  distant 
down  and  field  and  wood.  The 
horizon  was  blue  and  near,  and 
great  lurid  thunder-clouds  were 
rising,  almost  rushing  up  the  sky, 
though  not  a  breath  of  air  moved 
the  trees  where  Ben  was  walking. 
He  was  surprised,  for,  thinking  of 
other  things,  he  had  not  noticed 
the  weather,  and  he  quickened 
his  pace  and  called  his  dog  from 
hunting  in  the  bracken ;  a  heavy 
storm  was  dbming  up,  and  would 
be  upon  them  in  a  few  minutes. 
Ben  was  not  a  thorough  country 
Englishman,  and  did  not  much 
like  a  wetting,  except  under  cer- 
tain circumstances.  He  remem- 
bered just  then,  with  some  sad- 
ness, that  same  little  incident  of 
overtaking  Pauline  and  carrjring 
the  basket  to  old  Betty  Stocks, 
which  had  come  into  her  mind  as 
she  sat  on  the  terrace  at  Boiscarr^. 
This  was  the  very  hill  where  it 
had  happened  :  the  wind  was  the 
other  way  then,  and  the  rain 
drove  in  their  faces  as  they  climb- 
ed it  together. 

Near  the  end  of  the  lane  there 
was  a  gate,  from  which  a  short 
road  aoEots  a  field  led  to  the  reo- 


tory :  this  was  not  the  chief  en- 
trance, which  was  nearer  the 
church  and  lower  down  the  hill, 
but  it  was  a  convenient  way  to 
and  £rom  the  higher  part  of  the 
parish,  and  it  was  the  Bactor's 
way  home  now.  Before  opening 
the  gate  he  glanced  down  the 
lane,  and  away  in  the  valley  he 
could  see  the  tall  trees  and  the 
chimneys  of  Croome  Court  There 
was  a  short  cut  across  the  fields, 
which  he  made  use  of  constantly ; 
and  now,  as  he  looked  that  way, 
and  felt  he  must  resist  the  temp- 
tation and  stay  at  home  this  even- 
ing, the  field-gate  opened,  and 
Pauline  herself,  vrith  a  basket  in 
her  hand,  came  walking  raiher 
quickly  up  the  lane.  Ben  at  hia 
gate  was  hidden  at  first  by  a  hoUy- 
bush,  and  she  started  a  little  when 
she  saw  him  standing  there  vrait- 
ing  for  her,  having  deposited  his 
pipe  on  one  of  the  gate-posts. 

'There's  going  to  be  a  thunder- 
storm, and  you  will  be  caught  in 
it,'  said  Ben,  looking  at  her 
gravely. 

'Is  there?  yes,  Tm  afraid  so,* 
said  Pauline,  looking  ronnd  at 
the  sky.  'I  shall  get  to  old 
Betty's  first,  I  hope.  I  am  taking 
her  something  for  Aunt  Lucia,' 
with  a  mischievous  smile  for  Ben, 
who  did  not,  however,  launch  out 
into  his  theories.     He  only  said, 

'  I  have  just  been  there,  and  the 
house  is  locked  up.  Betty  is  at 
her  daughter's,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hiU.  You  and  your  basket 
will  both  get  a  soaking.' 

'  How  tiresome  1  I  had  better 
go  home,'  said  jPauline.  'Aunt 
Lucia  has  got  Mr.  Johnson  with 
her,  and  she  told  me  to  go  out 
for  a  walk,  and  not  to  come  back 
till  he  was  gone.  But  it  seems  I 
can't  help  it.' 

'  You  wUl  get  the  worst  of  the 
storm  on  your  way  down  the  hill. 
It  is  beginning  now.     Listen.' 

There  was  a  growl  of  thunder 
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on  the  other  side  of  the  valley, 
and  the  dark  masses  of  cloud 
came  crowding  up,  hanging  heavily 
over  their  heads,  while  two  or 
three  great  drops  of  rain  fell  on 
the  stony  ground  between  them. 

'  Come  in  and  take  shelter,'  said 
Ben. 

If  Pauline  felt  any  hesitation, 
she  did  not  show  it.  Ben  took  her 
basket,  and  they  walked  together 
across  the  field  to  the  house.  They 
were  just  in  the  garden  when  the 
first  flash  of  lightning,  almost  blind- 
ing in  its  brilliancy,  was  followed 
by  a  crash  of  thunder  that  seemed 
to  shake  the  ground.  Then  the  rain 
came  down  suddenly  like  a  water- 
spout. Ben  caught  Pauline's 
hand|  and  they  ran  along  the  path 
and  into  the  porch  together. 

^  That  was  a  near  thing,'  said 
Ben  cheerfully. 

He  was  looking  his  best  just 
then ;  all  frowns  had  disappeared, 
and  his  eyes,  which  were  really 
fine,  had  their  brightest  and  hap- 
piest expression.  Pauline,  flushed 
and  smiling,  did  not  seem  at  all 
displeased  with  her  situation. 

'The  question  is,'  she  said, 
^  how  am  I  to  get  these  things  to 
old  Betty?  Had  I  better  take 
them  back,  and  come  again  to- 
morrow 1  or  will  it  be  safe  to  leave 
them  with  you  V 

'  It's  a  difficult  point — ^you  had 
better  think  it  over,'  said  Ben. 
*  You  will  have  time,  for  the 
storm  won't  be  done  just  yet. 
Come  in,  please.' 

He  took  her  into  the  drawing- 
room,  a  pretty  room  with  two 
windows  looking  into  the  garden, 
but  with  an  uninhabited  feeling 
about  it,  and  rather  dark  and 
chilly  in  the  rain.  It  was  not  so 
comfortable  as  many  bachelors' 
roomSy  and  yet  there  was  nothing 
ugly  in  it;  it  had  the  making 
of  a  charming  room,  as  Miss  Lucia 
Mowbray  had  often  reflected,  when 
she  -^tiB  building  castles  for  Ben ; 


she  rather  liked  the  severity  of  its 
chairs  and  its  polished  floor,  its 
intelligent-looking  bookcase,  and 
the  few  prints  from  good  pictures 
which  were  pleasant  companions 
on  the  wall.  While  Pauline  went 
to  the  window  to  look  out  at  the 
rain,  Ben  lighted  the  fire,  which 
blazed  up  cheerfully,  and  pushed 
forward  his  best  chair. 

*Do  you  like  a  lower  chair) 
There's  one  in  my  den.  I'll  fetch 
it,'  he  said,  half  in  apology  for  a 
certain  discomfort  which  struck 
him  with  new  force  suddenly. 

*  0  no,  thank  you — but  I  didn't 
want  a  fire.  It  is  very  pleasant, 
though,  in  such  weather,'  she  said, 
correcting  herself;  and  she  came 
and  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and  held 
out  her  hands  to  it,  glancing  up 
with  a  smile  at  Ben  as  he  stood  on 
the  other  side. 

He  did  not  look  quite  the  same 
as  usual.  They  say  that  a  woman 
always  knows  when  a  man  is  in 
love  with  her;  but  one  fancies 
there  may  be  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  If  she  is  young  and  pretty 
and  ambitious,  and  not  a  flirt  by 
nature — ^and  if  he,  besides  being 
unattractive,  keeps  a  stem  guard 
over  himself — still  more  when  she 
becomes  preoccupied  with  the 
thought  of  somebody  else,  beside 
whom  all  other  men  are  merely 
stocks  and  stones — I  think  she 
may  meet  her  unknown  lover  and 
talk  to  him  a  dozen  times  a  day, 
without  finding  him  out  in  spite 
of  himself — that  is,  till  he  begins 
to  hope  a  little.  Then  by  some 
look  or  word  or  silence  he 
will  almost  certainly  betray  him- 
self. 

Pauline,  of  course,  had  not  been 
unconscious  that  Ben  admired 
her,  or  that  she  could  trust  his 
friendship  farther  than  that  of 
most  people.  She  liked  and  re- 
spected him  more  than  he  knew, 
and  did  not  much  mind  his  pecu- 
liaiities;  but  certainly  till  that 
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day,  haying  no  idea  of  Aunt 
Lncia*6  wishes,  and  paying  no  at- 
tention to  the  teasing  hints  of  the 
children,  she  had  never  thought 
of  him  at  all  in  the  light  of  a 
lover.  Even  now  it  was  nothing 
more  than  a  momentary  suspicion 
which  crossed  her  mind ;  the 
thing  was  impossible,  absurd, 
not  worth  thinking  of,  and  she 
determined  to  ignore  it  com- 
pletely. 

The  storm  was  a  great  help : 
for  some  time  it  was  tremendous, 
and  gave  one  every  excuse  for 
watching  it  and  talkiiig  about  it. 
Every  two  or  three  minutes  the 
room  was  lit  up  by  an  unearthly 
glare  of  lightning,  and  the  thun- 
der, which  roared  immediately, 
shaking  the  house,  and  making 
conversation  an  absurdity,  went 
growling  and  grumbling  on  tUl 
the  next  flash  came.  Pauline  sat 
very  still ;  she  was  not  afraid  of 
the  storm,  but  it  awed  her  a 
little,  and  she  thought  of  Aunt 
Lucia's  anxiety.  Ben  walked 
about  &om  one  window  to  the 
other,  watching  the  rain,  which 
came  tearing  down  in  sheets  from 
the  black  clouds,  and  in  the  inter- 
vals of  comparative  peace  talking 
about  electricity.  Kow  and  then 
there  was  a  long  pause,  while  the 
elements  had  it  all  their  own  way, 
and  Pauline  looked  at  the  crack- 
ling fire  and  mused  on  the  chances 
of  getting  home.  In  quite  a 
measurable  space  of  time,  she 
felt,  this  sort  of  thing  would 
become  a  bore. 

•  Your  aunt  will  have  Mr.  John- 
son to  herself  for  a  good  long 
time,'  said  Ben,  walking  up  to  the 
fireside. 

'  Tes ;  she  will  be  rather  bored, 
won't  she)  But  I  suppose  they 
have  plenty  of  business  to  talk 
about.  She  said  something  about 
half  an  hour;  but  Mr.  Johnson 
is  a  talkative  old  man,  isn't  he ) 
I  don't  think  he  would  have  let 


her  off  as  easily  as  that,  even  if 
there  had  been  no  storm.' 

'  No ;  he  will  have  an  opinion, 
and  the  case  will  be  argued,  thoogb 
your  aunt,  of  course,  will  end  by 
having  her  own  way.' 

'People  ought  to  have  their 
own  way  in  their  own  afhirs,'  said 
Pauline,  smiling. 

'  Not  always ;  there  are  abstract 
principles,'  said  Ben.  'Do  you 
know  what  the  special  business  is 
this  afternoon  V 

'No,'  she  said,  a  little  sur- 
prised.    *  Do  you  V 

Ben  did  not  answer  at  once; 
he  was  not  quite  prepared  for 
this  counter  question,  and  looked 
down,  frowning,  to  collect  his 
ideas 

'If  I  did,'  he  said,  'it  might 
not  be  right  for  me  to  teU  you.' 

'  You  would  leave  me  in  painful 
curiosity;  how  very  horrid  of 
you  !'  said  Pauline.  '  But  if  yon 
know,  and  I  don't,  I  shall  be 
dreadfully  hurt^  and  very  much 
offended  both  with  Aunt  Lucia 
and  you.  In  fact,  I  am  now,  for 
I  saw  Aunt  Lucia  consulting  you 
this  morning  in  the  garden.  So 
the  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
tell  me  at  once.' 

Pauline  was  certainly  hersdf 
again.  Her  eyelashes  lifted  with 
a  laughing  glance  at  Ben,  who 
was  trying  to  be  grave  and  sulky, 
but  looking  chiefly  foolish. 

'  Don't  tease  me,'  he  said,  in  a 
gruff  voice,  *  I  shall  not  tell  you 
anything  about  it.' 

'  Thanks ;  that  is  so  kind  of 
you,'  said  Pauline. 

After  this  they  were  both  quite 
silent  for  several  minutes.  The 
thunder  and  lightning  were  going 
off,  but  the  rain  was  still  coming 
down  in  a  steady  deluge.  Pauline 
looked  round  at  the  window  once 
or  twice,  and  half  hid  a  httle 
yawn.  Ben,  after  some  reflection, 
determined  to  let  that  awkwaid 
subject  drop.     He  did  not  quite 
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care  for  being  laughed  at,  and 
"would  not  allow  himaelf  to  be 
ireak,  even  if  the  alternative  waa 
being  disagreeable.  At  the  same 
time  his  guest  must  be  entertained 
somehow,  and  Ben  thought  he 
might  find  some  general  subject 
-wluch  would  be  safe  and  satis- 
fiwjtoiy.  At  heart  he  was  rather 
savage,  and  knew,  with  a  haK- 
conscious  pain,  that  he  loved  to 
see.  Pauline  brighten  and  laugh, 
even  at  his  expense,  and  would 
have  knelt  down  at  her  feet  there 
and  then  with  the  risk  of  being 
only  laughed  at  more. 

*  Would  you  care  to  be  rich  V 
he  said  abruptly. 

'Tes;  I  should  Hke  it  of  all 
things,'  said  Pauline;  and  then 
she  looked  up  with  a  shade  of 
interest  and  curiosity,  wondering 
why  he  had  asked  the  question. 
It  was  'an  odd  question  for  him 
to  ask,  she  thought,  considering 
all  the  circumstances.  Ben,  who 
had  spoken  as  men  generally  do, 
without  any  double  meaning,  was 
a  little  disappointed  by  her  an- 
swer, which  he  took  quite  liter- 
ally, and  without  the  least  under- 
standing the  look  that  accom- 
panied it 

*  Would  you,  really  f  he  said. 
*Whyf 

*  For  every  reason  under  the 
sun.  I  need  not  count  them — I 
couldn't.* 

*  Give  me  one.' 

'  Well,  for  papa  and  the  others, 
if  it  is  a  personal  question,'  said 
Pauline,  half  smiling;  but  she 
knew  that  he  believed  her^  with 
all  his  cynical  pretences. 

'You  might  be  rich  without 
being  able  to  help  them,'  said  Ben 
gravely. 

'  Then  I  should  not  call  myself 
rich.  But  I  don't  quite  under- 
stand you.' 

'There  are  different  ways  in 
which  money  may  come  to  a  wo- 
man.   Of  course,  if  it  is  left  to 


her  straight  away,  she  is  inde- 
pendent, and  can  do  what  she 
likes  with  it — give  it  all  to  her 
friends  if  she  chooses.  But  the 
other  way— marrying  a  man  with 
money-^that  doesn't  always  mean 
that  die  will  have  plenty  to  throw 
away.  The  more  a  man  has,  the 
less  he  cares,  sometimes — I  mean 
that  he  might  be  willing  to  spend 
thousands  a  year  on  you,  but  not 
at  all  on  your  brothers  and  sisters.' 

*  I  see — ^he  had  better  be  avoid- 
ed,' said  Pauline  carelessly.  '  On 
the  whole,  I'll  choose  to  have  the 
money  independently,  and  then  I 
can  follow  all  my  fancies.  I  don't 
believe,  you  know,  that  there  is 
anybody  who  wouldn't  like  to  be 
rich,  if  possible.' 

'  Don't  you  f  said  Ben. 

*  No,  I  don't.  You  would,  Fm 
sure.  If  you  baj  no  I  shall  not 
believe  you.' 

Ben  smiled.  *  Very  good ;  that 
saves  trouble.' 

*  You  don't  pretend  to  be  con- 
tented, do  you  7'  Pauline  went  on 
rather  restlessly;  the  soft  un- 
ruffled serenity  of  her  younger 
days  had  certainly  passed  away. 
'  You  don't  feel  that  you  can  do 
everything  you  like  V 

'Far  from  it;  but  it  is  not 
want  of  money  that  hampers 
me.' 

'  I  think  you  will  find  it  is,  in 
the  end,'  said  Pauline.  '  Money 
can  do  almost  everything,  for  one's 
self  and  other  people  too.' 

*  Almost  everything,'  Ben  as- 
sented. '  But,  you  see,  the  things 
I  want  are  just  the  things  that 
money  could  not  give  me — at 
least  I  hope  it  couldn't,'  he  added 
in  a  lower  voice. 

Her  way  of  talking  made  him  a 
little  nervous.  He  had  imagined 
that  she  was  perfectly  unworldly, 
that  money  could  never  be  of  any 
consequence  to  her  personally, 
however  other  people  might  seek 
it  and  value  it  for  her.    He  now 
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suspected  that  ahe  might  some 
day  marry  a  man — himselfy  OTen — 
for  his  money,  without  much  per- 
suasion from  her  relations;  and 
he  felt  sad  and  hitter  and  cynical 
at  heart. 

Pauline  little  knew  how  seri- 
ously her  talk  was  taken,  hut  she 
did  not  care  for  the  suhject  enough 
to  go  on  with  it.  She  got  up  and 
went  to  the  window,  suddenly 
finding  out  that  the  rain  was 
much  less,  that  the  clouds  were 
rolling  away,  that  she  would  soon 
he  released,  and  ahle  to  go  where 
she  liked. 

Mr.  Dunstan  hegan  asking  her 
adyice  ahout  some  hank  in  the 
garden,  which  he  thought  of  turf- 
ing over  and  planting  with  shruhs. 
Then  he  took  her  into  his  study, 
a  bare  and  very  smoky  little  room, 
and  showed  her  where  he  was 
going  to  put  a  new  bookcase,  and 
consulted  her  about  a  bow-win- 
dow. She  entered  into  his  plans 
with  gentle  pleasantness,  her  teas- 
ing humour  having  passed  away. 

'Do  you  dislike  this  house? 
said  Ben,  as  they  stood  in  the 
study  window,  which  commanded 
a  view  of  a  different  tract  of  sky. 

'  No,  I  like  it.  It  is  cheerful, 
even  on  a  wet  day,'  said  Pauline 
politely. 

*  You  couldn't  live  in  such  a 
house.' 

'  Do  I  give  myself  such  airs  T 
she  said  a  little  playfully;  and 
then  she  added  with  a  shstde  of 
sadness,  '  our  new  home  is  much 
smaller,  I  suppose,  and  the  others 
have  to  live  there.  Might  I  say 
something  without  offending  youl' 

Ben  was  suddenly  interested  in 
the  window-blind,  which  he  pulled 
down  and  up  twice  before  he 
answered  her. 

*Whatr 

'I  know  it  offends  you  to  be 
thanked,'  she  said,  smiling ;  '  but 
I  know,  too,  that  you  are  that 
Mend  who  is  so  good  to  Philip. 


Pm  snie  of  it^  and  so  is  Aunt 
Lucia.  Pm  not  going  to  thank 
you;  I  only  wanted  to  tell  yoa 
that  I  know  it.' 

*  Very  well,  that's  enough ;  you 
are  two  wise  women,'  said  Ben, 
more  patiently  than  she  had  ex- 
pected. '  Now  there  is  something 
I  want  to  say  to  you,  which  will 
probably  offend  you,  and  will 
seem  absurd,  after  all  you  hsTe 
been  saying  to-day.  I  ought, 
perhaps,  to  have  been  discouraged; 
perhaps  I  am,  but  that's  nothing. 
Could  you  make  up  your  mind  to 
live  here  f 

The  sturdy  Ben  behaved  at 
this  crisis  in  a  cowardly  manner. 
He  did  not  look  at  her  as  be 
spoke,  and  half  toming  away, 
seized  the  blind-tassel  and  togged 
it  violently. 

Pauline  was  horror-struck,  and 
stood  perfectly  silent  Many 
thoughts  and  visions  chased  each 
other  through  her  brain  in  that 
half- minute ;  she  was  far  enough 
from  the  bare  little  study,  and 
Ben  Dunstan,  poor  honest  crea- 
ture, was  nowhere.  Her  heart 
and  her  mind  had  both  been  hurt 
in  France,  more  seriously  than 
people  knew ;  and  though  that 
kind  illness  made  it  all  seem  a 
long  time  ago,  the  bruises  were 
still  there,  and  could  not  be  touch- 
ed without  pain.  She  was  roused 
from  her  dream  by  Ben's  voice. 
He  turned  round  so  suddenly, 
that  she  started  and  shrank  back 
towards  the  door;^biit  he  spoke 
very  quietly.  Her  face,  her  quick 
avoiding  movement,  were  answer 
enough  for  hiuL 

*  I  see  you  can't,'  he  said,  '  Fm 
sorry  I  asked  you.' 

There  was  another  pause,  and 
this  time  he  stood  sadly  looking 
at  her. 

*  I  am  very  sotiy,'  Pauline  mup 
mured  after  a  moment. 

'  No,  you  are  not ;  why  should 
you  bef  said  Ben.    It  has  stop- 
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ped  laining.  Would  you  like  to 
go  home  now  ?  I  advise  you  to 
keep  to  the  road ;  the  Helds  will 
be  swimming.' 

He  went  out  of  the  room^  and 
along  the  hall  to  the  front  door. 
PauHne  followed  him  silently. 
At  the  door  she  gave  him  her 
hand,  glancing  shyly  up  for  a 
moment.  8he  was  &intly  amused, 
as  well  as  surprised  and  sorry,  at 
what  had  happened;  but,  of 
course,  this  did  not  appear  in  her 
face,  and  even  the  feeling  died 
away  under  his  earnest  gaze. 
Ben  might  be  uncouth,  but  he 
was  not  in  the  least  ridiculous. 

*  Good-bye — thank  you,*  said 
Pauline. 

'I  suppose  I  ought  to  have 
waited ;  but  I  had  a  reason,'  said 
Ben,  'It  might  hare  made  no 
difference,  though.' 

'  No,  never  any  difference,'  she 
answered  gently.  *  lam  very  sorry. 
Please  forget  all  about  it.' 

'  Forget  aU  about  it — yes,'  said 
Ben. 

He  did  not  attempt  to  go  with 
her,  even  through  the  garden ;  but 
as  soon  as  she  had  set  out  over 
the  wet  gravel,  under  the  still 
threatening  sky,  he  turned  back 
into  his  house  and  shut  the  door. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

HISS  howbrat's  troubles. 

Thb  more  Pauline  thought 
about  her  adventure  of  that  after- 
noon, the  more  it  vexed  and 
troubled  her.  She  had  been  suc- 
ceeding so  weU  in  silencing  recol- 
lections, in  refusing  to  think  of 
such  things,  and  throwing  aU  her 
interest  into  home  affairs,  entering 
eagerly  into  the  boys'  plans,  writ- 
ing long  letters  to  them  and  Kitty, 
laughing  with  Aunt  Lucia  over 
her  flowers,  sympathising  and 
helping  in  her  charities.    There 


really  seemed  to  be  plenty  of 
harznless  pleasant  occupation  to 
fill  up  every  day,  and  she  was  be- 
ginning to  sleep  without  dreams 
at  night  Ben  Dunstau's  sudden 
attempt  at  love-making  bored  her 
inexpressibly.  She  did  not  want 
to  think  of  any  life  but  Aunt 
Lucia's,  simple  and  free  from  care. 
Ben,  of  course,  did  not  touch  her. 
heart  in  the  least;  and,  though 
she  was  sorry  for  him  at  the 
moment^  further  reflection  made 
him  seem  both  presumptuous  and 
stupid.  Why  should  he  have 
suggested  such  a  thing  at  aU?  He 
had  had  no  encouragement,  no 
right  to  expect  any  answer  but 
one.  Why  could  not  the  tiresome 
man  have  left  things  on  their  old 
comfortable  footing — he  and  she 
and  Aunt  Lucia  all  nice  and 
friendly  together)  Now  there 
would  be  a  horrid  awkwardness — 
at  least  Pauline  feared  so  ;  but 
she  thought  she  would  not  tell 
Aunt  Lucia,  who  would  certainly 
see  it  as  she  did,  and  be  angry 
with  him  for  his  stupidity.  Yes, 
Pauline  thought  it  would  be 
kinder  to  keep  his  secret,  though 
he  hardly  deserved  such  consider- 
ation. Some  day  she  might  tell 
her  mother,  but  not  in  a  letter, 
perhaps  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  children.  Thinking  of  them 
brought  Philip  to  her  mind,  and 
his  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Dunstan:  one  must  confess  that 
he  had  merits,  that  he  was  very 
kind  and  generous;  but  Philip's 
sister  could  not  see  that  she  was 
bound  to  pay  his  debt  for  him, 
and  she  did  Ben  the  justice  of 
believing  that  he  did  not  think 
so  either. 

When  she  got  home  that  after- 
noon, tired  and  wet  and  troubled, 
she  found  Mr.  Johnson  gone,  and 
her  aunt  in  the  highest  spirits ; 
she  was  walking  about  the  house 
singing,  playing  with  a  kitten, 
and  so  flighty  was  her  state  of 
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mind  that  bhe  had  forgotten  all 
about  the  thnndeistorm,  and  only 
half  understood  when  Pauline, 
giving  her  credit  for  a  little  anx- 
iety, told  her  how  she  had  been 
sheltered  at  the  rectory. 

'What  fun!'  said  Miss  Mow- 
bray. 'I  hope  the  parson  was 
agreeable/ 

*  It  was  no  particular  fun.  I 
was  rather  bored/  said  Pauline 
quietly. 

*  Were  you  1  Poor  creature  I 
I  put  him  out  of  temper  this 
morning/  said  Aunt  Lucia,  much 
amused.  '  But  the  visit  ought  to 
have  charmed  him.  What  took 
you  there  ?     I  forget.' 

*  The  thunderstorm,'  said  Paul- 
ine, looking  gravely  at  her  aunt, 
who  was  smiling  and  dangling  a 
string  to  the  kitten. 

*  To  be  .sure.  Forgive  me,  my 
child.  I  only  thought  you  didn't 
generally  pay  visits  to  young  men. 
I  quite  forgot  the  storm.  Mr. 
Johnson  was  here  all  through  it, 
you  see ;  he  is  only  just  gone.' 

*  I  hope  he  was  satisfactory.' 
'0,    delightful!     Much    nicer 

than  usual,  for  he  agreed  with  me ; 
so  we  had  no  trouble  at  all,  and 
got  through  our  business  charm- 
ingly. I  feel  as  happy  and  light- 
hearted  as  if  I  had  dropped  a 
bundle  off  my  shoulders,  like  the 
man  in  the  Filgrim*8  Progress.' 

'  Your  sins  would  not  make  a 
very  heavy  bundle,'  said  Pauline, 
her  grave  young  face  softening 
into  a  smile. 

'  My  dear,  that  is  all  you  know 
about  it,'  said  Aunt  Lucia,  shak- 
ing her  head.  '  However,  alas,  it 
is  not  my  sins  I  have  dropped, 
but  my  responsibilities,  which 
really  were  heavy.  I  don't  mean 
that  my  sins  are  light;  but  I  don't 
feel  the  weight  of  them  so  much, 
which  is  the  fault  of  my  bad  use- 
less conscience.' 

Pauline,  of  course,  concluded 
that  Aunt  Lucia  had  been  making 


her  will,  but  she  did  not  feel  more 
than  a  very  faint  curiosity  about 
its  contents,  and  with  her  own 
vexation  of  that  day  weighing  on 
her  mind,  she  was  rather  silent 
all  the  evening,  while  her  aunt 
laughed  and  chattered  and  gave 
hints  from  which  a  less  absent 
person  might  have  gained  a  good 
deal  of  information. 

The  next  day  Miss  Mowbray 
took  her  niece  to  a  large  garden- 
party  at  Sir  John  Marston's,  the 
cotmty  member,  who  lived  at  a 
beautiful  house  near  Pauline's  old 
home  at  Cleeve.  Ben  Dunstan 
had  been  asked  to  this  party,  and 
they  believed  that  he  intended  to 
go,  but,  to  Pauline's  relief,  and 
Miss  Mowbray's  disappointment, 
he  was  not  there. 

All  the  people  welcomed  Paul- 
ine very  kindly;  they  were  old 
neighbours,  and  it  was  her  first 
appearance  in  the  world  since  her 
illness  and  the  misfortunes  of  her 
family.  Everybody  smiled  upon 
her,  and  without  any  uncomfort- 
able sympathy,  for  evidently  she 
was  not  at  all  to  be  pitied ;  on  the 
contrary,  she  appeared  to  them  a 
more  important  person  than  ever 
before :  her  aunt  had  plainly 
adopted  her,  she  would,  of  course, 
be  heiress  of  Croome :  what  could 
be  more  right,  more  natural,  more 
correct  and  comfortable?  Grace 
and  Adelaide  Marston,  very  dis- 
tinguished girls  indeed,  who  had 
never  cared  much  for  Paulme 
Mowbray  when  she  lived  at 
Cleeve  Lodge,  now  changed  their 
minds  and  manners,  and  received 
her  with  the  frank  winning  sweet- 
ness which  they  kept  for  their 
especial  favourites.  Adelaide 
Marston  and  her  young  brother, 
who  had  been  snubbed  for  his 
admiration  of  Pauline  in  yean 
gone  by,  finding  that  she  was  not 
strong  enough  to  play  tennis, 
walked  or  sat  about  with  her  half 
the  afternoon. 
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Every  one  waa  very  happy,  ex- 
cept Sir  John  Maiston,  who  came 
up  to  his  eldest  daughter,  and 
asked,  with  some  irritation,  what 
Jack  was  doing  all  this  time. 

'  He  is  somewhere  not  far  ofi^ 
with  Addie  and  Pauline  Mow- 
bray,' said  Grace,  with  an  indiffer- 
ent air. 

Sir  John  coughed  and  grunted. 

'  Jack's  a  donkey,'  he  observed. 
'  He  had  better  not  be  a  donkey. 
That  nonsense  over  again  !'  with 
some  more  unpleasant  mutterings. 

'  It  might  not  be  such  nonsense, 
after  all,'  said  Miss  Marstoo,  who 
was  always  very  cool  and  superior 
in  her  manner  to  her  father. 

'  You  are  mistaken ;  I  have 
just  been  teUing  your  mother  so,' 
said  Sir  John  gruffly.  '  Old  Miss 
Mowbray  won't  leave  all  that  land 
to  a  girL  Johnson's  her  man  of 
business ;  if  she  wanted  to  do  it, 
he  wouldn't  let  her.  He  knows 
that  such  things  can't  be  done, 
especially  when  there  is  a  proper 
male  heir.' 

*  Who  is  the  proper  male  heirf 

'Why,  young  Dunstan,  of 
course.  That  Australian  fellow — 
that  parson  at  Croome.' 

'  That  creature  1'  said  Grace  in- 
dignantly. 'He  is  third-rate, 
positively  third  -  rate.  What 
should  we  do  with  him  in  the 
county)  O  no,  papa,  I  don't 
agree  with  you  at  all  I  Miss 
Mowbray  would  do  very  wrong,  I 
am  sure,  if  she  left  him  Croome. 
We  don't  want  him;  he  is  a 
dreadful  creature,  really.' 

'  He  is  a  preposterous  ass,  from 
all  I  hear,'  said  Sir  John.  '  But 
whatever  he  ia,  the  man  ought  to 
havB  the  land  that  belonged  to 
his  people.' 

'  I  hope  Miss  Mowbray  won't 
agree  with  you,'  said  Grace,  half- 
Mghtened,  for  her  father  generally 
turned  out  to  be  right  in  the  end. 
*  We  don't  want  a  third-rate  crea- 
ture like  that  at  Croome.' 


At  this  point  Miss  Marston  look- 
ed round,  and  saw  that  the  three 
young  people  in  question,  coming 
up  quietly  over  the  grass,  were  so 
near  that  they  almost  must  have 
heard  her  last  words.  Her  voice 
was  naturally  distinct,  and  she 
raised  it  when  she  spoke  to  her 
fEither,  who  was  a  little  deaf. 
Adelaide  was  smiling,  and  in 
Pauline's  cheeks  there  waa  an 
extra  shade  of  pink.  They  had 
heard,  evidently;  but  after  all, 
what  did  it  matter)  She  had 
been  speaking  in  Pauline's  inter- 
est, and  though  she  could  not,  of 
course,  say  so,  she  must  agree  with 
her.  They  began  talking  about 
something  else.  Sir  John  walked 
off,  leaving  the  young  people  to- 
gether, and  very  soon  Grace  had 
forgotten  the  Uttle  awkwardness 
altogether. 

Pauline,  however,  remembered 
the  words,  and  knew  very  well  of 
whom  they  were  spoken.  Angry 
with  Ben  as  she  had  been,  and 
glad  as  she  was  not  to  see  him 
that  afternoon,  the  words  spoiled 
her  pleasure  and  made  her  feel 
angry.  If  it  had  been  desirable 
or  possible,  she  would  have  spoken 
bravely  for  Ben  at  that  moment. 
Ben  was  a  gentleman  by  birth, 
though  his  bringing  up  and  ad- 
ventures had  not  been  those  of  an 
ordinary  gentleman;  it  seemed 
like  a  rudeness  to  Aunt  Lucia  to 
call  her  cousin  Hhird-rate '  in  that 
scornful  manner.  In  old  days 
Pauline  had  never  liked  Grace 
Marston,  and  now  again  she  felt 
that  she  did  not  like  her ;  it  was 
the  repulsion  of  a  soft  nature 
&om  a  hard  one.  She  was  not 
amused  any  more  by  the  friendly 
talk  of  Jack  and  Adelaide ;  she 
felt  sad  and  lonely,  and  escaped 
as  soon  as  she  could  to  tell  her 
aunt  that  she  was  tired,  and  would 
like  to  go  home.  Miss  Mowbray 
was  quite  ready.  She  did  not 
care  particularly  for  the  Marstons, 
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and  was  angiy  with  Ben  for  stay- 
ing away ;  so  they  set  off  early  on 
their  long  driye  back  to  Croome. 
Fanline  did  not  think,  as  Grace 
Marston's  words  went  on  torment- 
ing her,  that  these  people  knew 
anything  certain  about  her  aont^s 
intentions  with  regard  to  Croome ; 
it  seemed  impossible  that  they 
should.  They  were  no  doubt 
talking  oyer  the  probabilities,  Sir 
John  and  his  daughter ;  '  talking 
oyer  me,^  thought  Pauline.  It 
was  not  a  new  idea  to  her;  her 
own  people  had  always  fmcied 
that  she  would  be  Aunt  Lucia's 
heir,  and  now  to  herself  it  seemed 
likelier  than  eyer  before.  But 
she  was  infinitely  more  indifferent 
to  all  hopes  of  the  kind  than  she 
had  pretended  to  poor  Ben  the 
day  before ;  and,  like  her  &ther, 
she  loyed  Aunt  Lucia  far  too  much 
to  care  for  the  thought  of  succeed- 
ing her  in  anything. 

That  eyening,  after  dinner,  she 
was  sitting  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room,  rather  weary  and  dispirited. 
The  lamp  was  on  the  table,  but 
she  was  doing  nothing;  Aunt 
Lucia  was  wandering  outside  in 
the  dusk  among  the  flowers.  Pre- 
sently Pauline  heard  her  come 
into  the  hall  and  stop  there ;  the 
drawing-rootn  door  was  half-open, 
and  she  could  hear  her  aunt  tear 
open  a  letter.  Then  came  a  quick 
little  exclamation,  then  silence  for 
a  minute  or  two ;  then  Miss  Mow- 
bray walked  into  the  drawing- 
room,  her  blue  eyes  shining,  her 
delicate  cheeks  flushed  with  ex- 
citement. 

'  Bead  that,'  she  said^  giying  the 
letter  to  Pauline,  who  glanced 
through  it,  flushing  too,  and  gaye 
it  back  to  her. 

It  was  a  letter  from  Ben  Dun- 
stan,  saying  that  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  resign  the  liying  of 
Croome.  He  had  long  wished  to 
do  so,  he  said,  but  since  their 
talk  yesterday  he  had  found  out 


that  it  could  not  be  put  off  any 
longer.  He  might  grieyBand  eyen 
offend  her ;  he  should  be  eoizy  foe 
that»  but  Uiere  were  worse  things 
still,  and  he  could  only  adyiae  her 
to  send  once  more  for  Mr.  John- 
son, and  to  make  her  arrange- 
ments for  the  future  as  if  he  d^ 
not  exist  The  letter  was  proud 
and  stiff  and  sore ;  its  expreaaions 
were  ungracious,  addressed  to  the 
kindest  Mend  this  young  man  had 
eyer  had.  Pauline  saw  that  her 
aunt  was  keenly  pained  by  the 
letter,  and  did  not  know  what  to 
say,  in  her  consciousness  of  haying 
been  the  immediate  cause  of  it 

'  He  is  cracked.  I  don't  know 
what  he  means  I'  said  Mias  Mow- 
bray. 'You  would  think,  wouldn't 
you,  that  I  had  done  him  some 
great  injury  1  On  the  oontraiy, 
I'ye  been  planning  to  niake  him 
the  luckiest  and  happiest  man  in 
the  world.  He  knew  it ;  I  told 
him  all  about  it  yesterday  morn- 
ing, and  actually  made  him  say 
thank  you.  Now  he  is  wild  to 
shake  off  the  dust  of  Croome,  and 
doesn't  care  a  straw  whether  I 
am  yexed  or  not.  He  knows  he 
could  do  nothing  that  would  yez 
me  more.' 

'It  seems  a  great  pity,'  mur- 
mured Pauline. 

'  Writing,  too,  instead  of  telling 
me  face  to  face !  I  knew  Ben  had. 
faults  enough,  but  I  always  thought 
he  had  plenty  of  courage.  I  can't 
understand  it.  What  can  haye 
happened  since  I  saw  him  to  bring 
him  to  the  point  of  writing  that 
letter  1  I  declare  I  shall  take  him 
at  his  word,  and  send  for  Mr. 
Johnson  again.  O*  my  dear 
Pauline,  why  should  a  poor  old 
woman  haye  so  many  troubles  f 

Pauline  sat  looking  on  the 
floor,  and  did  not  speak  at  once. 
She  perceiyed  that  it  might  matter 
yery  much  to  Ben,  if  her  aunt 
took  this  sudden  resolye  of  his  as 
a  selfish  unreasonable  freak.    She 
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waa  very  mnwilliiig;  but  it  seemed 
her  duty  to  give  saeli  explanation 
as  she  couldi  by  telling  her  aunt 
what  had  happened  yesterday. 
She  did  not  imagine  that  this 
could  be  bad  news,  apart  from  its 
consequence  of  Ben's  going  away, 
and  she  felt  half  inclined  to  laugh 
as  she  began :  'Aunt  Lucia,  do  you 
know,  Vm  afraid  it  is  pajrtly  my 
fault.  I  was  extremely  surprised 
— and  I'm  sure  I  never  did  any- 
.  thing  to  put  it  into  his  head — 
but  Mr.  Dunstan  asked  me  yester- 
day—' 

'  You  don't  mean  to  say  so  I' 
cried  Aunt  Lucia  breathlessly, 
without  waiting  for  the  end  of 
the  sentence ;  and  she  sprang  out 
of  her  chair,  and  came  up  to 
Pauline  with  both  hands  out- 
stretched. '  In  such  a  hurry ! 
what  a  romantic  idiot  the  man  is  I 
Dear  old  Ben — ^he  did  not  want 
you  to  be  influenced.  But,  Paul- 
ine, you  said  you  were  bored; 
you  said  he  wasn't  agreeable. 
Why  didn't  you  tell  me  at  once, 
you  tiresome  child  V 

'  Why  should  I  f  said  Pauline, 
with  a  little  gentle  wonder ;  '  one 
doesn't  talk  about  those  things.' 

*  Not  to  me/  why,  you  are  as 
unfeeling  as  Ben  himself.' 

'  But,  really,'  persisted  Pauline, 
'  one  does  not  talk  about  a  thing 
when  one  wants  it  forgotten. 
Don't  you  see,  dear,  I  was  very 
much  surprised  and  bothered; 
but  I  told  him  at  once  that  it 
never  could  be.  I  didn't  think  of 
driving  him  away  from  Croome — 
that  seems  a  great  pity,  and  rather 
stupid  of  him.' 

Miss  Mowbray  turned  away, 
and  began  walking  about  the  room. 
After  one  or  two  despairing  sighs, 
and  tosses  of  her  head,  she  came 
back  and  stood  in  front  of  Paul- 
ine. 

*  What  a  muddle  he  has  made,' 
she  said,  ^  and  all  with  the  best 
intentions  1     Of  course  he  took 


you  by  surprise,  and  it  was  all 
among  the  thunder  and  lightning, 
and  tiiie  house  looked  dark  and 
dingy,  and  Ben  was  as  gruff  as 
a  bear — he  couldn't  expect  you  to 
say  anything  but  no.  Just  like 
him,  too,  to  take  you  at  your  word, 
and  write  me  a  savage  letter  like 
this.  I  don't  mind  it  half  so  much, 
now  that  I  know  the  meaning  of 
it.  And  I'm  not  angry  with  you, 
for  you  were  in  a  fix,  and  I  should 
have  done  the  same  myself.  Stupid 
creature  I' 

*Yes,  I  thought  it  was  rather 
stupid  of  him,'  said  Pauline 
calmly. 

*  But  there  was  something  beau- 
tiful in  it,  too,'  Miss  Mowbray 
went  on.  *  He  has  been  in  love 
with  you  for  years,  as  no  doubt 
he  told  you,  with  my  knowledge 
and  approval.  Well,  yesterday 
morning  I  told  him  what  I  meant 
to  do  for  him,  and  he  was  imme- 
diately tormented  with  the  fear 
that  when  he  asked  you,  you 
would  accept  him  because  of  that, 
and  not  for  his  own  merits — 
which  are  not  so  very  small,  in 
his  opinion  as  well  as  mine.  I^ow 
he  is  punished  for  his  two  sus- 
picions— of  your  being  mercenary, 
and  of  my  being  unable  to  keep  a 
secret  firom  you  for  a  single  day. 
Just  like  all  men — but  Ben  shows 
his  weaknesses  more  plainly  than 
most  of  them.' 

Pauline  laughed,  a  little  hardly; 
there  was  nothing  to  please  her  in 
what  Aunt  Luda  said ;  she  did  not 
like  the  idea  of  having  been  talked 
and  planned  about  by  these  two 
excellent  Mends. 

'He  certainly  was  mistaken,' 
she  said,  *  if  he  thought  that  any- 
thing could  make  any  difference. 
I  told  him  so.' 

*  But  you  will  think  about  it, 
and  change  your  mind,'  said  Aunt 
Lucia.  *  He  can  wait — for  months 
— for  a  year — he  might  even  go 
away  for  a  time.    Don't  you  see, 
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Paoline,  I  hare  left  him  Croome. 
It  seemed  the  right  thing  to  do, 
and  Mr.  Johnson  agreed  with 
me/ 

She  spoke  in  a  sad  pleading 
tone,  standing  before  Pauline^ 
-who  sat  looking  on  the  floor. 

*  Have  yon  T  said  the  girl^  with- 
out lifting  her  eyes.  'Yes,  I 
daresay  you  are  right.  But,  dear, 
that  cannot  make  any  difference  to 
me.' 

*I  know,  I  know.  I  never 
thought  it  would,'  said  Aunt  Lucia 
impatiently.  'But  you  are  dis- 
appointing me  so  dreadfully.  I 
thought  of  you  all  the  time.  I 
thought  I  was  doing  it  for  you  as 
much  as  for  him.  I  had  set  my 
heart  upon  it,  Pauline.  You  can't 
make  me  so  unhappy  I' 

*  But,  dear  Aunt  Lucia,'  said 
Pauline,  getting  up,  putting  her 
arms  round  her,  and  kissing  the 
troubled  face,  *  you  can't  wish  me 
to  marry  a  man  I — don't  even 
likef 

*Ah,  you  don't  know  how  good 
he  is,'  sighed  Miss  Mowbray. 
'  He  is  as  good  as  gold,  and  he 
would  do  anything  in  the  world 
for  you.  Don't  you  believe  that  ? 
Won't  you  come  to  your  senses 
some  day  V 

*  I  do  believe  he  is  good,'  Paul- 
ine answered;  'but  one  doesn't 
care  for  people  because  of  that, 
you  know.  I  shall  always  think 
of  him  as  I  do  now.  I'm  chiefly 
sonry  because  it  vexes  you.' 

'  0, 1  was  bom  to  be  vexed ; 
pray  don't  think  about  me,'  said 
Aunt  Lucia,  laughing. 

8he  went  on  talking  for  a  long 
time,  not  trying  to  persuade  Paul- 
ine any  more,  for  she  saw  that 
would  be  useless,  but  making  the 
best  of  things,  as  her  way  was. 
She  thought  she  would  not  oppose 
Ben's  going,  but  would  let  him 
go,  hoping  that  he  would  come  to 
his  senses  in  time,  and  know 
where  his  right  place  was.    She 


perceived  that,  after  all,  he  was 
not  so  necessary,  now  that  she 
had  her  dear  pretty  Pauline  to 
live  with  her. 

Pauline  was  rather  amused  to 
find  herself  entering  earnestly  into 
all  Aunt  Lucia's  plans  and  ideas. 
Her  aunt  told  her  the  contents 
of  her  will,  making  her  promise 
to  teU  nobody,  and  talked  seri- 
ously about  the  fature,  about 
duties  and  responsibilities,  break- 
ing off  in  the  middle  of  it  all  into 
some  sudden  absurdity  which 
made  Pauline  smile  gently.  They 
had  never  been  such  friends  as 
they  were  that  evening.  Aunt 
Lucia  certainly  bore  Pauline  no 
malice  for  disappointing  her. 

'  Well,  my  child,'  she  said  at 
last,  *  I  must  find  somebody  else 
for  you.' 

•No,  please,'  said  Pauline;  *I 
am  quite  contented.' 

'The  difficulty  will  be  to  find 
anybody  good  enough,'  her  aunt 
went  on,  without  noticing  this. 
*  If  you  could  have  Croome  it 
wouldn't  matter;  but  now  I  am 
afraid  you  can't.  I  shall  see,  at 
least,  how  Ben  behaves  himself.' 

'Aunt  Lucia,'  said  Pauline, 
'  why  did  you  never  accept  any 
of  those  people  who  wanted  to 
marry  youf 

*  Because  they  wanted  Croome, 
and  not  me.  You  won't  have 
that  difficulty,  my  poor  child; 
but  that  is  why  you  really  must 
bo  married.  An  old  maid  must 
be  rich  if  she  is  to  be  happy.' 

'0,  I  don't  know  that,'  said 
Pauline  rather  wearily. 

Her  aunt,  who  was  wandering 
as  usual  about  the  room,  stopped 
and  looked  at  her.  The  most 
careless  person  could  not  help 
seeing  the  girl's  look  and  attitude 
of  tired  depression,  into  which  she 
seemed  to  fall  back  whenever  she 
was  not  smiling  or  speaking.  For 
the  first  time  it  occurred  to  Wbs 
Mowbray  that  Pauline's  late  ill- 
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nesB  did  not  quite  account  for 
this  background  of  sadness,  which 
had  been  there,  more  or  less 
Tisible,  ever  since  she  came  to 
Croome. 

Miss  Mowbray  crossed  the  room 
and  sat  down  by  Pauline,  bending 
forward  and  taking  her  hands 
with  a  sudden  eager  tenderness. 
Her  manner  was  irresistible,  and 
Pauline  could  not  turn  away, 
though  she  shivered  from  head  to 
foot  with  a  knowledge  of  what 
was  coming. 

*My  own  child,  tell  me — is  there 
somebody  else?  I  see,  I  under- 
stand.' 

*  No,  please  don't  think  so.' 

*  Now  you  are  trying  to  deceive 
me,  and  that  is  no  use  at  all.  My 
dear,  who  is  he  ?  can  I  ask  him 
here  1  But  it  would  be  too  cruel ; 
we  must  wait  till  poor  Ben  is 
gone.  Where  does  he  live  1  Why 
didn't  somebody  tell  me  before? 
and  why  don't  you  look  happier 
about  it  V 

*How  you  jump  to  conclu- 
sions !'  said  Pauline,  half  laugh- 
ing, but  with  tearful  eyes.  '  You 
talk  of  asking  a  person  here  who 
does  not  exist.' 

'Then  he  did  exist.  Am  I 
hurting  your  feelings?  Forgive 
me,  dear,  but  I  love  you  so  much, 
and  I  am  so  dreadfully  curious,  I 
can't  bear  to  have  things  hidden 
from  me.  I  like  to  know  people's 
histories  all  through  when  I  love 
them.  Is  it  quite  hopeless  ?  You 
can't  deceive  me,  child ;  you  had 
better  trust  me,  and  I  may  be 
able  to  help  you — who  knows  ?' 

*  Nobody  can  help,  and  nobody 
ever  could,'  said  Pauline,  in  a  low 
voice.  '  It  was  always  hopeless, 
and  wrong,  and  wretched,  and 
impossible  from  the  beginning.' 

*  Good  heavens,  child  I  Wrong ! 
Was  he  married?'  exclaimed  Aunt 
Lucia,  in  horror. 

'Most    likely  he    is    by   this 


time.  He  was  engaged  then. 
Dear  Aunt  Lucia,  if  you  love  me, 
don't  ask  me  about  it  any  more. 
I  can't  bear  it  I  was  a  most 
dreadful  idiot,  and  now  I  want 
to  forget  it  all.' 

'Of  course;  that  is  the  only 
thing  to  do,'  said  her  aunt  hastily. 
'  Only  do  just  have  mercy  upon 
me,  and  teU  me  his  name.' 

*  Gerard  de  Maul^vrier.' 

*  That  Frenchman  1'  cried  Aunt 
Lucia.  '  Didn't  I  say  so  1  Didn't 
I  hate  your  going  to  France !' 
and  she  was  obliged  to  calm  her- 
self with  a  few  turns  about  the 
room.  '  Beast  1'  she  said,  with 
immense  energy ;  the  word  sound- 
ed comical  from  her  refined  lips. 

'  No,  I  can't  let  you  say  that,' 
said  Pauline.  '  It  was  as  much 
my  fault  as  his.' 

It  was  impossible  to  check  or 
withstand  Aunt  Lucia's  eager  in- 
terest, or  not  to  answer  her  ques- 
tions and  her  hasty  inferences. 
Pauline  soon  found  herself  telling 
the  whole  story  so  quietly  that 
she  was  astonished  at  herself,  men- 
tioning names  and  places  and 
things  that  she  had  thought  she 
could  never  bear  to  speak  of 
again.  Aunt  Lucia  was  full  of 
sympathy :  she  caressed  the  child 
a  great  deal,  and  said  a  great 
many  silly  things. 

'  Now  you  know  all,  and  I  must 
go  to  bed,'  said  Pauline  at  last, 
looking  up  and  smiling  through 
tears.  *  You  will  never  tell  any 
one,  will  you  ?' 

Miss  Mowbray  put  her  arms 
round  her  neck  and  kissed  her 
affectionately. 

'  I'm  glad  he  is  a  Frenchman,' 
she  said, '  because  I  may  hate  him 
as  much  as  I  please.  I  do  hate 
him,  you  know,  and  I  think  it  is 
the  most  ridiculous  story  I  ever 
heard.  Tell  any  one  I  Paa  si 
bete — to  use  your  feivourite  lan- 
guage.' 


{To  he  continued.) 
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No  peison  is  more  deservedly 
popTilar  in  his  -way  than  our 
station-master.  I  ought  properly 
to  say  our  late  station-master ;  for 
having  held  various  positions  of 
trust  in  the  services  of  the  com- 
pany, and  having  been  station- 
master  for  many  years  after  work- 
ing his  way  up  from  an  obscure 
origin,  not  many  months  ago  he 
resigned  his  dignified  office.  What 
made  him  a  more  interesting  per- 
sonage was  that  he  almost  em- 
bodied in  himself  the  fortunes  of 
this  particular  branch  of  the  Great 
Diddlesex.  During  his  time  we 
have  developed  from  an  obscure 
country  village  into  a  bustling 
town;  our  single  line  has  been 
doubled;  our  station  has  been 
rebuilt.  Mr.  Eogerson  did  every- 
thing for  us  in  a  very  comfortable 
way.  Before  the  business  became 
so  very  heavy  he  was  not  above 
delaying  the  train  for  a  few 
minutes  for  the  convenience  of  a 
Mend  or  neighbour,  and  has  even 
stopped  it  ai'ter  it  has  started. 
Very  civil  and  attentive  he  was 
to  all  the  regular  customers  of 
*the  company.'  We  know  that 
late  in  life  he  came  in  for  a  legacy, 
and  it  is  a  cherished  belief  among 
many  of  us  that  this  was  be- 
queathed to  him  by  an  old  lady 
whom  he  assiduously  furnished 
with  foot- warmers  whenever  she 
travelled  in  cold  weather.  More- 
over, if  any  of  us  had  a  large  party 
which  necessitated  late  hours,  our 
station-master,  on  a  little  gentle 
persuasion,  would  stop  the  mail 
for  us.  Whether  he  did  this  on 
his  own  warrant,  or  after  com- 
munication with  the  mighty 
powers  in  London^  was  a  point 


about  which,  for  conscience'  sake, 
we  asked  no  question ;  only  the 
point  was  achieved,  very  much  to 
our  satisfaction.  In  the  old  days, 
before  the  telegraph  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  post-office,  he  used 
to  take  a  parental  and  somewhat 
patronising  interest  in  all  our 
domestic  affairs.  'Very  sorry, 
sir,  that  your  aunt's  no  better,'  he 
used  to  say  to  me  at  a  time  when 
daily  telegrams  were  announcing 
to  me  the  advancing  illness  of  my 
esteemed  and  lamented  relative; 
or,  *  Very  glad,  sir,  that  you  have 
had  that  money  paid  in ;  it  must 
have  been  a  great  weight  off  your 
mind,'  when  some  vexed  commer- 
cial transaction  was  concluded 
through  the  wires.  In  fact,  our 
station-master  for  years  held  the 
clue  of  all  our  histories  and  des- 
tinies in  his  hands,  and  took  a 
keen  intellectual  interest  in  this 
vast  province  of  human  know- 
ledge. He  was  a  sort  of  irr^u- 
lar  father  confessor,  who  knew 
everything  about  us.  I  think  we 
all  felt  a  little  relief  when  the 
business  was  transferred  to  the 
post-office— a  fine  new  one,  be 
it  observed — ^where  the  work 
was  distributed  among  several 
clerks  and  there  was  an  absence 
of  a  supervising  mind.  In  no 
respect,  however,  did  Mr.  Eoger- 
son abuse  his  great  powers.  His 
official  duties  did  not  allow  him 
to  attend  church,  as  he  told  oui 
clergyman  with  great  gravity  and 
regret  one  day  ;  but  his  wife  and 
two  daughters  were  invariably 
seen  in  some  of  the  best  sittings, 
and  mingled  very  freely  in  some 
of  the  best  middle-class  society  of 
the  neighbourhood. 
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I  questioix  if  the  retiiement  of 
a  Cabinet  Minister  could  be  to  ub 
of  greater  social  importance  than 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Kogerson, 
omr  station-master.  We  are  sare 
that  he  had  made  it  very  difficult 
for  a  successor.  Our  station-master 
stood  well  with  all  of  us.  I  ques- 
tion if  the  doctor  or  parson  re- 
ceived any  better  presents  during 
the  game  season.  As  he  had  done 
us  a  lot  of  little  friendly  offices, 
we,  in  return,  when  he  retired, 
got  him  up  a  handsome  testi- 
monial. I  should  rather  say  that 
we  gave  him  a  couple  of  testi- 
monials. There  was  a  public 
dinner,  at  which  our  vicar  took 
the  chair,  and  our  local  attorney 
acted  as  croupier.  Our  station- 
master  made  quite  an  affecting 
speech  in  returning  thanks.  There 
was  a  full  report  of  it  in  our  local 
Reporter  arid  Herald,  and  the 
whole  affair  was  considered,  with 
justice,  one  of  the  most  complete 
things,  in  its  way,  that  had  ever 
happened  in  our  time.  We  gave 
him,  however,  a  still  more  satis- 
factory testimonial.  We  'tea- 
potted'  him,  to  use  a  phrase 
which  our  young  curate  had 
brought  into  fashion.  We  gave 
him  a  teapot  which  was  partially 
filled  with  a  considerable  number 
of  bright  golden  sovereigns,  pro- 
cured brand  new  from  the  Eoyal 
Mint  for  the  occasion.  We  had 
heard  that  Mr.  Rogerson  had 
dropped  in  for  a  tidy  little  legacy, 
which  had  helped  him  to  retire 
before  his  time,  and  I  think  that 
the  fact  that  he  stood  in  no  need 
of  money  materially  influenced  a 
good  many  of  us  in  resolving  to 
present  him  with  some.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  he  felt  a 
little  queer  when  his  occupation 
was  gone.  He  pervaded  his  late 
dominions  to  a  considerable  extent. 
On  one  occasion,  when  a  wretched 
clerk  was  a  minute  late  at  the 
wicket,  ha  b^gan    to   give  out 


tickets,  and  even  made  out  some 
documents  for  the  London  head- 
quarters for  the  new  station-master 
to  sign.  That  new  functionary 
failed  to  look  at  the  matter  in  a 
reciprocal  spirit,  and  even  inti- 
mated that  he  intended  to  conduct 
his  own  business  in  his  own  way. 
He  then  took  to  pacing  up  and 
down  on  the  platform,  and  spend- 
ing a  good  deal  of  time  in  the 
waiting-rooms;  but,  finding  that 
his  presence  inflicted  a  great  deal 
of  awe  upon  the  porters,  he  con- 
siderately withdrew  himself,  like 
Cincinnatus,  to  his  farm,  or  rather, 
to  speak  accurately,  to  his  villa. 
Here  I  used  to  visit  the  old  man, 
for  between  him  and  me  a  great 
kindness  had  sprung  up,  and  some 
intimacy.  We  used  to  have  some 
long  talks  together ;  and  I  am  going 
to  put  down  some  portions  of  that 
part  of  the  talk  which  related  to 
his  recollection  of  railway  affairs. 
My  friend  was  a  little  given  to 
expansion  and  repetition  in  his 
narratives,  so  that  while  in  some 
instances  I  give  his  words,  in 
others  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
condensing  his  remarks. 

'  Some  of  our  people,'  said  my 
friend  on  one  occasion,  '  find  the 
time  veiy  heavy  on  their  hands, 
as  they  go  up  and  down  with 
their  season  tickets.  It's  all  very 
well  in  the  morning,  when  they 
have  iheir  papers  to  read  and  the 
news  of  the  day  to  talk  about.  I 
often  have  to  go  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  I  am  delighted  with  them 
in  their  talk.  There's  Squire  Wil- 
son, the  parliament  man.  He 
talks  better  in  the  morning  after 
his  breakfast,  and  is  a  deal  fresher, 
than  when,  worn  out  by  his  day's 
work,  he  does  so  much  talking 
in  the  House  of  Conmions.  Com- 
ing back,  there  are  some  of  our 
gentlemen  who  regularly  play 
cards.  The  time  drags  heavy, 
and  they  have  nothing  else  to  do. 
They  axe  quite  gentlemen,  some 
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of  those  who  do  it,  and  they  will 
either  play  for  nothing,  or  it  will 
make  no  odds  to  them  if  they  lose 
a  little. 

'  There  were  many  of  oar  gentle- 
men in  my  time  who  made  quite 
a  cluh  in  the  train  as  they  went 
to  and  from  the  big  town.  They 
used  to  take  the  same  train  morn- 
ing and  evening,  and,  as  &r  as 
possible,  the  very  same  seats. 
They  did  not  look  at  all  well 
pleased  if  any  gentleman  who 
was  a  stranger  got  in,  and  in  any 
way  interfered  with  their  comfort. 
There  was  one  old  gentleman  who 
used  regularly  to  keep  a  flask  un- 
derneath his  cushion,  and  have  a 
few  sandwiches  in  the  carriage- 
pocket,  in  case  he  should  happen 
to  get  hungry.  I  used  to  be  on 
the  look-out,  I  assure  you,  and 
took  care  that  strangers  interfered 
with  them  as  little  as  possible. 

^  But,  as  I  was  going  to  say, 
there  are  often  sharpers  and 
cheaters  of  cards  about ;  and  there 
are  some  folk  in  particular  whom 
we  know  very  well,  and  have  to 
keep  a  sharp  eye  on.  Eailway 
robbery  is  quite  a  profession,  sir, 
and  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  gifted  individuals.  The  worst 
of  it  is  that  mere  boys  have  taken 
to  play  at  cards  on  their  journey- 
ing. They  live  in  country  places 
with  their  relations,  and  go  up  to 
the  big  town  to  their  offices  or 
wherever  their  place  may  be. 
And,  of  course,  they  are  too  much 
of  men  not  to  play  for  money  like 
their  betters.' 

'  There  was  young  Montagu,'  I 
said,  recalling  a  well-known  case 
which  had  caused  a  good  deal  of 
scandal  in  our  neighbourhood. 
'  He  embezzled,  and  I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  he  did  not  com- 
mit forgery;  and  I  believe  that 
railway  gambling  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it  alL' 

'  That  was  so,  sir.  But,  bless 
your  heart,  he  never  committed 


forgery.  That's  what  kind  people 
charitably  put  on.  Embeole- 
ment's  bad  enough.  It's  a  good 
job  his  friends  shipped  him  off  to 
Australia,  and  saved  him  from  the 
poUce.  I  have  no  doubt  he  will 
come  home  and  pay  that  hack,  or 
maybe  his  &mily  have  done  that 
already. 

'  The  worst  of  it  is,'  he  wont  on 
to  say,  that  there  is  sometimes 
a  good  deal  of  drunkenness  and 
quarreUing  in  a  railway-canlAge 
when  gambling  is  going  on.  I 
have  known  severied  instances 
where  a  man  has  put  his  fist 
through  a  pane  of  glass,  and 
always  with  very  serious  resnlts. 
I  have  known  several  persons 
nearly  die  from  the  loss  of  blood 
in  thiis  way,  before  they  could  get 
the  help  of  any  surgeon.  Thece 
was  that  murder  on  the  Brighton 
line  some  time  age.  I  have  no 
doubt  the  railway  servant  at  Bal- 
combe  saw  the  two  men  fighting 
in  the  first-class  carriage.  But 
who  was  to  suppose  that  there  was 
murder  going  onl  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  fighting  going  on, 
but  at  the  worst  there  has  only 
been  a  bruised  head,  or  a  hand  and 
wrist  cut  about  by  the  glass,  which, 
as  I  have  said,  may  be  bad  enough. 
People  have  been  very  nervous 
since  that  Balcombe  murder.  Few 
people  go  through  the  tunnel  with- 
out thinking  and  talking  about  it. 
It  has  been  rather  a  bad  thing  for 
the  railway  people.  Many  ladies 
who  used  to  go  first-class  now  go 
third,  that  they  may  be  in  a  com- 
partment where  there  are  plenty 
of  people.  If  in  a  first  or  second 
class  carriage  there  is  only  a  single 
person,  and  every  person  entering 
the  carriage  seems  to  think  that 
this  person  is  repulsive-looking, 
the  lady,  or  it  may  be  a  gentleman 
even,  will  draw  back,  and  ask  to 
be  shown  into  a  carnage  wheie 
there  are  plenty  of  people.  Why, 
Mr.  Jones,   our  lawyer,   a  most 
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respectable  man,  but  not  good- 
looking,  has  several  times  been 
taken  for  a  murderer;  and  ladies 
have  refused  to  go  into  the  same 
carriage  with  him. 

'  Once'a  set  of  drunken  sailors, 
for  a  lark,  took  first-class  tickets, 
and  distributed  themselves  over  a 
whole  compartment,  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  other  passen- 
gers; but  I  made  them  all  get 
out  and  go  third-class.  But  there 
may  be  even  worse  companions 
thsoi  these.  A  lady  that  you  and 
I  know,  sir,  travelled  in  the  same 
railway-carriage  with  another  who 
had  had  scarlet  fever,  and  caught 
it,  and  was  near  at  death's  door. 
I  am  afraid  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  mischief  done  in  this 
way  than  many  persons  think, 
and  this  is  an  injury  for  which 
they  can't  recover  damages  from 
the  railway  company.' 

It  was  very  singular,  he  told 
me,  how  even  the  youngest 
children  would  take  vehemently 
to  the  life  of  the  railway.  It  is 
as  much  a  passion  with  boys  to 
belong  to  the  line  as  ever  it  was 
to  go  to  sea  or  to  become  a  sol- 
dier. It  is  sometimes  quite  diffi- 
cult to  keep  the  little  rascals 
away  from  the  sheds  and  from 
meddling  with  the  engines.  The 
old  hands  say  that  there  is  a 
peculiar  light  in  a  boy's  eye  that 
tells  them  when  a  child  is  quite 
mad  upon  a  railway  life.  All 
children  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
railway-stations  come  to  be  able 
to  interpret  every  sound  and 
every  light.  I  have  even  known 
grown-up  men,  in  my  experience, 
whose  great  delight  it  has  been 
to  sit  day  after  day  for  hours  in  a 
station  watching  the  trains.  A 
little  village  boy  will  think  it  the 
highest  honour  in  the  world  to  be 
of  service  to  an  engine-driver;  if 
he  is  allowed  he  will  do  some  of  his 
menial  work  for  him.  He  is  sure 
to  egg  his  way  at  last  to  the  line. 

VOL.  ZLUI.  NO.  COLVni. 


I  spoke  to  the  station-master  as 
to  the  prospects  of  such  a  young 
fellow  when  he  had  entered  into 
the  service  of  the  company. 

*  Now,  I  myself,'  said  the  sta^ 
tion-master,  'have  got  on  very 
gradually.  Bless  your  heart,  any- 
body may  get  on,  if  he  will  only 
be  steady,  and  do  his  duty,  and 
act  accord  in'  to  his  lights.  I  had 
a  good  character  from  school  and 
from  parson,  and  I  was  a  news- 
paper-boy for  a  time;  and  affcer- 
wurds  I  became  a  porter,  and  our 
Squire,  who  was  one  of  the  direc- 
tors, took  kindly  notice  of  me.' 

*  And  when  you  were  a  virtuous 
porter,  what  did  you  do  about 
the  tips  V 

'Well,  sir,  those  tips  always 
did  give  me  some  trouble  of  mind. 
I  knew  well  enough  that  our 
rules  were  against  the  taking  of 
tips.  Some  of  our  fellows  would 
act  very  bad.  They  were  always 
on  the  look-out  for  some  old  gen- 
tleman or  a  lady  in  a  first-class 
carriage,  and  poor  women  and 
children  and  a  lot  of  luggage 
might  be  left  to  themselves.  I 
have  seen  big  fellows  jnst  carrying 
a  small  hand-bag  for  a  gent,  while 
there  were  poor  people  just  going 
distracted,  not  knowing  what 
train  to  take  or  how  to  gather  up 
their  packages.  No,  sir,  I  always 
tried  to  do  my  duty.  Those  fel- 
lows who  thought  of  nothing  but 
tips  generally  spent  them  in  a 
public-house,  and  seldom  rose  to 
anything  in  the  service.  I  don't 
mean  to  say  that  I  never  took 
any.  That  would  be  too  much 
for  human  nature.  I  never  put 
myself  particularly  in  the  way  of 
getting  them,  or  looked  as  if  I 
wanted  them,  or  was  sullen  if.  I 
got  nothing.  But,  bless  your 
heart,  sir,  there  are  people  who 
quite  force  their  money  upon  you, 
and  would  think  you  impertinent 
if  you  didn't  take  it.  If  I  put  a 
gentleman  into  a  cab,  or  take  his 
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tbings  to  ihe  cloak-room,  there*s 
no  call  foi  him  to  pay  me.  But, 
blefis  your  heart,  sir,  there's  some 
folks  that  give  a  deal  of  trouhle. 
I  hare  had  to  tnm  nurserymaid 
to  a  lot  of  children,  and  to  look 
after  erer  so  many  packages  for 
hours  together,  which  folk  were 
too  mean  or  too  forgetful  to  put 
into  the  parcels-offices  or  the 
cloak-room. 

*  I  think  in  those  cases  no  one 
could  ohject  to  my  taking  a  tip. 
Of  course  it  would  be  a  great  deal 
better  if  the  company  would  let  us 
take  money  now  and  then ;  but 
now  we  have  to  fight  it  out  with 
our  own  consciences,  as  best  we 
may — not  that  that  is  much  trouble 
to  most  of  us.  If  gentlefolk  wished 
to  help  and  reward  the  railway 
servants,  they  could  do  no  better 
than  put  money  into  the  boxes 
that  are  provided  for  the  railway 
servants.  There's  a  frightful  lot 
of  accidents  that  happens  on  the 
line.  I  daresay  that  five-sixths 
of  all  the  accidents  happen  to  the 
railway  servants.  The  men  raised 
a  sort  of  insurance  fund  among 
themselves,  and  on  some  lines  it 
is  made  an  absolute  condition  that 
the  men  should  subscribe  to  the 
funds.  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
our  company  has  always  been  par- 
ticularly good  to  men  who  have 
had  accidents.  There  was  one 
poor  fellow  who  ran  across  the 
line  to  save  the  life  of  a  passenger 
who  was  on  the  point  of  being 
knocked  down  by  an  express,  and 
who  would  certainly  have  been 
killed ;  he  saved  the  man's  life, 
but  he  lost  his  leg.  The  people 
in  the  village  raised  a  sub- 
scription for  him.  I  am  likewise 
bound  to  say,'  continued  our 
station-master,  with  a  gratified 
smile,  '  that  they  are  always  ready 
to  do  anything  of  that  sort  And 
the  company  gave  him  a  first-rate 
wooden  leg,  which  is  always  an 
expensive  thing  to  buy ;  and  when 


hewasweU  put  him  in  chaig^  of 
a  gate,  which  came  easy  to  him. 
Kot,'  continued  the  station-mas- 
ter, '  that  the  charge  of  a  gate  is 
always  so  easy.  I  had  one  myself 
before  I  had  charge  of  this  here 
station,  and  it  seems  a  deal  the 
more  troublesome  of  the  two.' 

I    expressed   my  surprise    \o 
hear  this. 

'  It  was  the  Covent  Garden  carts 
that  broke  my  rest  so.  They 
would  come  up  as  early  as  two 
or  three  in  the  morning,  and 
after  that  hour,  as  soon  as  ever  I 
began  my  forty  winks,  there  was 
sure  to  be  one  to  disturb  my  rest. 
There  was  one  market-cart  that 
I  did  not  mind  at  alL  There  was 
a  wonderful  gentleman,  a  ooun- 
sellor-at-law,  who  used  to  plead 
at  the  assizes,  and  he  was  great 
friends  with  the  big  Squire  who 
lived  in  those  parts,  and  predoos 
junketings  they  used  to  keep  up 
till  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Now,  it  was  of  great 
importance  to  this  jocose  gentle- 
man that  he  should  be  in  town 
early  in  the  morning ;  and  it  was 
a  cross-country  sort  of  place,  where 
you  could  not  easily  find  a  train 
to  suit,  even  supposing  that  the 
gentleman  could  trust  himself  to 
get  up  in  time.  So  he  made  an 
agreement  with  a  market-gardener, 
who  used  to  pass  my  gate  between 
two  and  three  in  the  morning,  to 
pick  him  up  at  the  Squire's  and 
land  him  quite  safe  at  the  market 
He  used  to  sleep  as  cool  and  com- 
fortable as  possible  among  the 
cabbages;  but  if  he  was  awake 
when  he  passed  through  our  gate 
he  always  used  to  fiing  me  a  himd- 
some  tip  if  he  had  it  about  him. 
The  gaidener  that  drove  that  cart 
told  me  that  when  the  gentleman 
came  to  towiji  he  used  to  pick 
himself  up  as  cool  as  anythmg, 
take  a  cup  of  coffee  at  a  staU,  go 
off  to  hu  chambers,  and  be  as 
fresh  as  a  daisy  all  tiie  morning, 
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when  he  would  get  on  fEunously 
with  his  work.' 

He  went  on  to  explain  the  dif- 
ferent gradations  of  employment 
on  the  line.    A  man  began  as  a 
porter ;  by  and  by  he  was  made 
one  of  the  railway  police ;  if  he 
behaved  well   he  might  get   to 
some  other  office;  he  might  be- 
come an  inspector  of  luggage-trains 
or  cattle-trains ;  he  might  become 
the  station-master  of  a  small  and 
then  of  a  larger  station.    Simi- 
larly he  explained  to  me  the  system 
of  promotion  in  the  engine  driv- 
ing department  of  the  line.     A 
man  generally  begins  as  a  cleaner, 
then  he  becomes  a  fbreman,  and 
afterwards  a  regular  engine-driver. 
There  is  a  long  drilling  before  a 
man  becomes  fit  for  what  is  called 
the  foot-plate  life.    Indeed,  many 
of  them  never  become  fit  for  it ;  for 
there  are  countless  opportunities 
for  committing  blunders,  and  a 
man  who   commits    blunders  is 
never  fit  for  the  work.  The  driver 
of  a  locomotive  ought  to  under- 
stand from  science  and  experience 
all    about    his    locomotive.    He 
should  know  all  about  his  engine, 
just  as  a  driver  or  rider  should 
properly  understand  the  temper 
of   his   horse.    He  begins  with 
belonging  to  a  class  of  engine- 
men  who  are  called  the  '  relievers.' 
In  reality  they  have  no  engine  of 
their  own,  but  they  take  charge 
of  the  engines  from  the  drivers 
who  have  come  horn  the  main 
line.    His  first  work  is  generally 
on  a  pilot-engine,  where  he  can't 
do  much  ham  to  any  other  per- 
son but  himself      A  man  learns 
to  drive  a  goods-train  before  he 
is  intrusted  with  »  passenger-train ; 
but  it  is  generally  five  or  seven 
years  before  he  gets  this  promo- 
tion, and  then  it  is  on  a  slow  train ; 
he  is  then  promoted  to  a  fast  pas- 
senger-train, and  then  to  an  ex- 
press.   There  are  three  things  to 
which  a  good  engine-diivei  has  to 


look :  first,  the  condition  of  his 
fire,  which  ought  to  be  burning 
well  before  starting;  a  thorough 
taking  stock  and  examination  of  his 
engine  before  starting;  and  then 
a  constant  look-out  for  signals. 
The  slightest  mistake  in  overlook- 
ing the  little  red  light,  or,  indeed, 
in  not  noticing  any  incidental 
signals,  may  wreck  a  train  and 
ruin  a  driver. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the 
men  come  to  know  each  other, 
and  gradually  make  friends.  A 
fellow  may  come  a  hundred  miles 
from  the  south,  and  meet  another 
who  comes  hundreds  of  miles  from 
the  north;  they  only  see  each 
other  for  a  very  little  while,  and 
then  they  become  friends.  Yery 
often  a  guard  or  engine-driver 
picks  up  an  acquaintance  with  a 
pretty  girl  at  a  railway-station, 
and  somehow  they  contrive  to  be- 
come friends  and  to  marry.  You 
wUl  find  that  whole  fanulies  run 
after  the  railway  business,  just  as 
some  will  go  sailoring  and  sol- 
diering, or  any  other  Ime  of  life. 

'  It's  a  fine  education  that  all 
our  railway-men  get.  They  are 
trained  to  take  the  most  accurate 
notice  of  everything.  There 
would  be  a  great  many  more  rob- 
beries at  railway-stations,  if  ihe^ 
men  did  not  notice  everything  and 
everybody.  If  any  suspicious 
character  gets  into  the  train,  if 
there  is  anything  that  looks  like 
an  assignation,  if  there  is  any  pro- 
perty that  looks  like  stolen  gooda 
or  might  be  dangerous  explosives, 
we  are  on  the  look-out  for  them 
all  the  time,  I  can  assure  you.  I 
flatter  myself  we  railway-people 
cut  a  very  respectable  figure  in 
the  witness-box. 

'Every  man  is  bound  to  look 
very  carefully  to  facts.  He  must 
notice  everything  which  he  is 
bound  to  take  notice  of.' 

'That  is  the  first  lesson  in  all 
science,.  Mr.  Station-master.    No 
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man  ever  gets  on  onless  he  is  true 
to  facte.  Tniihy  observation^  ac- 
curacy, are  fine  things  all  over  the 
world,  and  speak  as  much  for  a 
man's  character  as  for  his  'cute- 
ness.' 

'The  least  bit  of  carelessness 
might  cost  any  amount  of  life 
and  money  on  the  railway.  It  is 
the  duty  of  an  engineer  to  take 
notice  of  everything  that  is  put 
up  on  the  notice-board,  which  is 
expressly  meant  for  his  instruc- 
tion. We  call  the  notice-board 
the  bulletin.  Now,  in  one  case, 
if  a  man  had  chosen  to  look,  he 
would  haye  seen  that  there  had 
been  a  flood  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  that  a  certain  bridge  was  in 
an  unsafe  condition.  The  stupid 
fellow  took  no  notice,  and  the 
train  was  wrecked  on  the  bridge. 
It  was  the  Tay  Bridge  disaster, 
only  on  a  smaller  scale.  It  might 
all  have  been  avoided  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  little  common  sense. 

'  I  remember  the  time,*  said  the 
station-master,  *  when  we  had  only 
a  single  line  of  rail.  And,  talking 
of  accidents,  the  most  terrible  ac- 
cident of  all  might  have  happened 
here.  It  was  before  my  time,  but 
we  still  talk  of  it  at  the  office. 
I  don't  know  whose  mistake  it 
was,  but  there  was  a  mistake  of  a 
most  terrible  sort.  The  up-train 
was  wrongly  started.  The  station- 
master  two  stations  off  had,  I  be- 
liere,  committed  some  great  over- 
sight. The  result  was  that  there 
were  two  trains  on  the  same  line 
in  opposite  directions,  that  would 
meet  presently.  The  result  of 
such  a  collision  must  be  most 
dreadful.  There  would  be  an  im- 
mense loss  of  life,  destruction  of 
property,  and  frightful  damages  to 
be  paid  by  the  railway  company. 
Now,  all  this  was  prevented  by 
the  cleverness  of  a  little  child. 
She  was  one  of  those  children  who 
are  always  hanging  about  the  line 
and  watching  the  working  of  it. 


and  understood  all  the  details. 
The  little  girl  had  more  wit  than 
the  station-master,  and  found  oat 
that  something  was  wrong.  She 
climbed  up  a  parapet  of  a  bridge, 
and  waved  her  handkerchief  and 
gesticulated  wildly  to  the  driver 
of  the  approaching  train.  That 
driver  was  a  sharp  fellow.  He 
might  have  fancied  that  it  was 
only  child's  play,  but  he  had  the 
gumption  to  see  that  there  ires 
something  wrong.  He  backed  his 
engine  just  in  time.  Three  minutes 
more  and  there  would  have  been 
one  of  the  most  frightful  railway 
accidents  ever  known  in  this 
country.  It  is  supposed  that  that 
mere  child  saved  the  company  ten 
thousand  pounds,  besides  saving 
ever  so  many  human  lives.' 

*  I  hope  the  company  did  some- 
thing very  handsome  by  her.' 

'  Well,  sir,  I  can't  say  they  did. 
The  rail  way  companies  are  not  over 
liberaL  They  made  her,  sir,  a 
present  of  five  shillings.  They 
also  said  something  about  sending 
her  to  school,  but  they  never  did 
so.  However,  the  Almighty  did 
something  better  for  her.  She 
was  a  sweet  little  thing,  too  good 
for  this  world,  and  He  sent  her 
a  short  illness,  and  took  her  to 
Himself.' 

This  led  the  talk  to  accidents, 
of  which  our  worthy  station- 
master  had  a  great  deal  to  say. 

'  There's  many  accidents,  sir,  that 
happen  of  which  the  public  hear 
nothing  at  all,  and  a  great  many 
accidents  that  are  not  accidents,  bat 
are  just  shaved  off  by  the  merest 
fluke.  There  was  an  old  gentle- 
man, sir,  who  lived  in  the  red 
house,  where  the  Marches  Hve 
now,  not  far  from  your  own  place. 
He  was  a  very  thoughtful  old 
gentleman,  and  used  to  wander 
about  with  one  hand  behind  his 
back,  and  the  other  holding  up  a 
book  to  his  face.  He  used  to  talk 
to  himself  a  little,  and  some  peo- 
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pie  said  he  was  deranged,  bnt  it 
was  only  because  he  was  a  bit  of 
a  philosopher.  He  was  rather 
deaf^  however,  which  turned  out 
to  be  as  bad  as  anything  else 
could  be  for  him.  One  day  he 
was  mooning  along  the  line  in  a 
fit  of  absence  of  mind.  He  had 
no  business  to  be  doing  that. 
He  ought  to  have  crossed  as  soon 
as  he  could,  but,  instead  of  that, 
he  walked  leisurely  along  between 
the  rails,  thinking  of  his  philo- 
sophy. He  was  too  deaf  to  hear 
anything  of  the  train  coming  up 
behind  him  as  hard  and  fast  as 
death.  Fortunately  for  him — 
though  I  don't  know  that  it  was 
so  very  fortunate  for  him  in  the 
long-run — the  engine  had  what 
we  call  a  cow-catcher.  It  caught 
the  old  gentleman  just  about 
the  middle,  and  threw  him  clear 
up  into  the  boughs  of  a  tree  that 
grew  by  the  side  of  the  line.  Very 
much  astonished  that  old  gentle- 
man was  when  he  found  himself 
among  the  boughs  of  the  tree.  He 
did  not  have  any  actual  injury 
from  his  fall,  but  his  nervous  sys- 
tem was  much  shaken.  He  went 
away  at  first  for  a  short  visit,  and 
afterwards  for  good ;  and  I  have 
since  heard  that  he  is  dead.  His 
Mends  tried  to  get  damages ;  but 
of  course  it  was  no  use,  as  he  had 
no  business  to  be  straying  on  the 
line  after  that  fashion.  Accidents 
hereabout  are  what  companies  are 
particularly  afiraid  of,  as  juries  in 
our  part  of  the  country,  if  they 
can  find  the  least  excuse,  always 
make  a  rule  of  giving  swinging 
damages.  There  have  been  some 
people  to  whom  the  railway  acci- 
dent has  been  the  best  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  them.  I  knew 
a  poor  young  man,  who  lived  with 
his  widowed  mother,  and  was  too 
poor  to  go  to  college.  He  was  in 
a  railway  accident,  and  the  com- 
pany paid  him  five  hundred  pounds, 
and  they  sent  him  to  college,  and 


made  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar 
of  him ;  and  now  he  has  married 
a  fine  lady,  and  is  very  comfort- 
able somewhere.  I  knew  a  trades- 
man who  was  going  down-hill, 
and  was  sadly  in  want  of  a  little 
capitaL  He  got  a  very  handsome 
compensation,  and  it  quite  set 
him  up  in  the  world.  He  was 
dreadf  uUy  shaken,  to  be  sure,  and 
paid  very  hard  for  his  money; 
but  I  think  that,  upon  the  whole, 
he  did  not  mind  the  shaking  for 
the  money,  and  would  be  wi&ing 
perhaps  to  take  the  shaking  over 
again  for  the  same  amount  of 
money.  Most  people  who  deserve 
compensation  get  compensation, 
and  to  some  of  them  no  amount 
of  money  would  be  too  much 
compensation.  But  there  is  a 
great  amount  of  sham  accidents, 
and  some  people  get  money  who 
have  no  right,  and  if  they  are 
found  out  they  deserve  all  they 
get. 

'  There  was  a  very  bad  accident 
at  a  station  not  far  from  here.  It 
was  a  little  byway  station  on  a 
sharp  curve  of  the  line.  The 
curve  was  so  sharp  that  you  could 
hardly  see  a  few  dozen  yards  be- 
fore a  train  would  be  down  upon 
you.  It  was  a  very  foolish  spot 
to  put  a  station  at.  People  used 
to  say  that  it  was  only  a  matter 
of  time,  and  there  was  sure  to  be 
an  accident.  That  old  gentleman 
the  philosopher,  of  whom  I  spoke 
to  you,  used  to  say  that  there  were 
bound  to  be  so  many  accidents  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  He  used 
to  call  it  the  law  of  averages. 
He  said  that  if  the  number  fell 
short  by  Christmas  Day,  there 
would  sure  to  be  enough  accidents 
between  that  and  the  New  Year 
to  fill  up  the  proper  number ;  and 
if  there  was  to  be  an  accident, 
this,  he  said,  was  the  exact  spot 
where  it  was  bound  to  come  off. 
Sure  enough  a  poor  fellow  was 
run  over  by  an  express.  The  jury 
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gave  immenfle  damages    to   the 
widow  and  children. 

'Did  yon  ever  hear  any  stoiy 
of  a  runaway  engine,  eirf    We 
have  some  very  cnrioos  stories  of 
that  sort  on  the  line,  siiv-one  in 
particular.    It  caused  a  dreadful 
accident,  and  it  will  neyer  he  for- 
gotten.   Ton  may  read  all  ahont 
it  in  one  of  Mr.  Reynolds'  hooks. 
An   engme-diirer,  going  to  his 
shed,  missed  the  engine  which  it 
was  his  turn  to  serve.    How  the 
engine  could  possihly  have  disap- 
peared was  a  perfect  mystery.    It 
afterwards  turned  out  that  some 
young  lad  had  been  playing  with 
the   machinery ;    and  when    he 
heard  of  what  had  happened  he  ran 
away  clear  out  of  that  part  of  the 
country.  The  engine,  without  any 
driver,  dashed  down  the  main  line 
at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour. 
The  only  thing  that  could  pos- 
sibly stop  her  was  to  lay  a  sleeper 
on  ike  line.     They  telegraphed  to 
a  station  to  say  that  there  was  a 
runaway  engine,  and   that  they 
must  stop  it  at  once.     The  an- 
swer came  back  that  it  was  too 
late — that  it  had    passed   their 
station,  and  was'  bound  to  run 
into  an  excursion  train  that  was 
in  front.     It  was  a  dreadful  busi- 
ness, sir.     There  was  a  lot   of 
honest  country  folk  that    were 
taking  a  day's  pleasure.  That  run- 
away engine  killed  seven  people 
and  badly  wounded  thirty  or  forty 
more,  besides  that  shock  of  the 
crash  which  upsets  people  more 
than  anything  else. 

'  Perhaps  the  greatest  thing  of  all 
that  we  had  was  about  the  Queen's 
journey.  I  have  heard  tell  that 
that  journey  costs  her  Majesty 
about  two  thousand  pounds  each 
time.  Nearly  every  man  employed 
upon  the  line  has  a  printed  paper 
telling  him  all  about  it.  The 
best  engine-driver  that  we  have 
drives  the  train;  and  some  of 
our  biggest  people,  the  manager 


and  the  superintendent  of  the  Hue, 
go  on  the  foot-plate.  8he  only 
stops  an  hour  all  the  way  to  Soot- 
land — half  an  hour  in  one  pbce, 
and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  two 
others;  and  then  the  speed  is 
about  forty  miles  an  hour,  sleep- 
ing on  the  way.  A  pilot-engine 
goes  first^  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
ahead,  to  clear  the  way,  and  see 
eyerything  safe. 

'It  would  be  the  most  terrible 
thing  in  the  world  if  ever  any- 
thing was  to  happen  to  the  royal 
train.  The  Queen  comes  punctnil 
and  starts'  quick.  Eyerything 
has  been  got  in  readiness  hours  be- 
fore. It  IB  the  greatest  eyent  of  the 
time  when  the  Queen  makes  the 
journey  to  Balmoral.  Everybody's 
proud  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  that  journey ;  and  I  expect 
that  now  and  then,  when  some 
railway-station  is  yery  crowded, 
the  driver  slackens,  just  to  let  the 
people  get  a  sight  of  the  Queen's 
face,  and  then  they  make  it  np 
afterwards.  For  the  most  part,  I 
am  afraid  that  those  who  saytiiey 
see  her  make  a  mistake,  and  only 
fiemcy  so.  Bless  her  heart,  she's 
always  sorry  when  there's  a  rail- 
way accident !     We  all  know  thai 

'  And  the  funniest  remark  of  all 
that  I  have  heard  about  the  rail- 
way is  one  that  our  parson  made 
one  day.  '<  You  see,  station-mas- 
ter," he  said,  pointing  to  an  engine 
that  was  just  taken  from  the  ttain 
to  its  shed,  "  you  and  I  are  just 
like  the  engine.  We  get  on  by 
means  of  the  combustion  of  fuel 
and  of  liquid.  life  is  steam. 
The  engine-driyer  is  the  soul 
When  the  engine  is  run  down 
and  the  fire  damped,  the  forces 
of  life  are  still  all  around  us,  and 
the  soul  liyes.on."  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  was  mostly  something 
in  that.  And  when  we  come  to 
argue  out  the  matter,  it  seems 
likelier  stilL  What  do  you  think, 
sirf 
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John  Eyeltn,  in  his  invaluable 
Diary,  Tecords  tha(  on  the  night 
of  the  10th  of  April  1691,  «a 
sudden  and  terrible  fire  burned 
down  all  the  buildings  over  the 
stone-gaUery  at  Whitehall  to  the 
water-side,  beginning  at  the  apart- 
ments of  the  late  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth  (which  had  been 
pulled  down  and  rebuilt  no  less 
than  three  times  to  please  her), 
and  consuming  other  lodgings  of 
such  lewd  creatures,  who  de- 
bauched both  King  Charles  II. 
and  others,  and  were  his  destruc- 
tion.' 

It  was  possibly  the  disgust  in- 
spired by  the  reminiscences  of  this 
loyal  subject  and  loyal  gentleman, 
as  associated  with  Whitehall,  that 
caused  him  to  dismiss  a  greater 
and  more  historic  conflagration 
with  a  lurid  laconism  :  *  1698, 
January  5th,  Whitehall  burnt ; 
nothing  but  walls  and  ruins  left.' 
Contemporary  pens,  other  than 
Evelyn's,  were,  however,  more  or 
less  diffuse  ^n  their  particulars  of 
so  irreparable  a  disaster ;  and  the 
newspapers  of  the  period,  The 
Post  Man,  The  Post  Boy,  snd 
The  London  Gazette,  varied  in 
the  copiousness  of  their  tears  upon 
the  occasion.  The  late  Lord 
Macaulay,  with  that  wonderful 
power  of  graphic  condensation 
which  was  counted  to  him  for 
genius,  has  formulated,  in  a  man- 
ner nearly  as  lively  as  his  best, 
the  aggr^;ate  sorrow  and  misfor^ 
tune  of  the  nation  for  'the  de- 
sfcniction  of  the  most  celebrated 


palace  in  which  the  sovereigns  of 
England  have  ever  dwelt.  On 
the  evening  of  the  4th  of  January, 
a  woman— -the  patriotic  journal- 
ists and  pamphleteers  of  that  time 
did  not  fail  to  note  that  she 
was  a  Dutchwoman — who  was 
employed  as  a  laundress  at  White- 
hall lighted  a  charcoal  fire  in  her 
room,  and  placed  some  linen 
round  it.  The  linen  caught  fire, 
and  burned  furiously.  The  tap^- 
try,  the  bedding,  the  wainscots, 
were  soon  in  a  blaze.  The  un- 
happy woman  who  had  done  the 
mischief  perished.  Soon  the 
flames  burst  out  of  the  windows. 
All  Westminster,  all  the  Strand, 
all  the  river  were  in  commotion. 
Before  midnight  the  King's  apart- 
ments, the  Queen's  apartments, 
the  wardrobe,  the  Treasury,  the 
office  of  the  Privy  Council,  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
had  been  destroyed.  The  two 
chapels  perished  together;  that 
ancient  chapel  where  Wolsey  had 
heard  mass  in  the  midst  of  goige- 
ous  copes,  golden  candlesticks, 
and  jewelled  crosses,  and  that 
modem  edifice  which  had  been 
erected  for  the  devotions  of  James, 
and  had  been  embellished  by  the 
pencil  of  Yerrio  and  the  chisel  of 
Gibbons.  Meanwhile,  a  great  ex- 
tent of  building  had  been  blown 
up  ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  by  this 
expedient  a  stop  had  been  put  to 
the  conflagration.  But  early  in 
the  morning  a  new  fire  broke  out 
of  the  heaps  of  combustible  matter 
which  1^6  gunpowder  had  scat- 
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teied  to  right  and  left.  The 
gnard-room  was  consumed.  No 
trace  was  left  of  the  celebrated 
gallery  which  had  witnessed  so 
many  balls  and  pageants,  in  which 
80  many  maids-of  honour  had  lis- 
tened too  easily  to  the  vows  and 
flatteries  of  gallants,  and  in  which 
80  many  bags  of  gold  had  changed 
masters  at  the  hazard -table.  Dar- 
ing some  time  men  despaired  of 
the  banqueting-house.  The  flames 
broke  in  on  the  south  of  that 
beautiful  hall,  and  were  with  great 
difficulty  extinguished  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  Guards,  to  whom 
Cutts,  mindful  of  his  honourable 
nickname  of  the  Salamander,  set 
as  good  an  example  in  this  night 
of  terror  as  he  had  net  in  the 
breach  at  Namur.  Many  lives 
were  lost,  and  many  grievous 
wounds  were  inflicted  by  the  fall- 
ing masses  of  stone  and  timber, 
before  the  fire  was  effectually  sub- 
dued. When  day  broke,  the  heaps 
of  smoking  ruins  spread  from  Scot- 
land-yard to  the  bowling-green, 
where  the  mansion  of  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch  now  stands.  The 
banqueting-house  was  safe;  but 
the  graceful  columns  and  festoons, 
designed  by  Inigo,  were  so  much 
defaced  and  blackened  that  their 
form  could  hardly  be  discerned. 
There  had  been  time  to  move  the 
most  valuable  etfects  which  were 
movable.  Unfortunately,  some 
of  Holbein's  finest  pictures  were 
painted  on  the  walls,  and  are^ 
consequently,  known  to  us  only 
by  copies  and  engravings.  The 
books  of  the  Treasury  aud  of  the 
Privy  Council  were  rescued,  and 
are  stiU  preserved.  The  Ministers 
whose  offices  had  been  burned 
down  were  provided  with  new  of- 
fices in  the  neighbourhood.  Henry 
YUI.  had  built,  clon^e  to  St. 
James's  Park,  two  appendages  to 
the  Palace  of  Whitehall,  a  cock- 
pit and  a  tennis-court.  The  Trea- 
sury now  occupies  the  site  of  the 


oock-pit,  the  Privy  Coundl  Offiee 
the  site  of  the  tennifl-comt.' 

Macaulay's  allusion  to  the  de- 
struction of  ^some  of  Holbdn's 
finest  pictures'  is  a  lemarkabk 
and,  perhaps,  characteristic  under- 
statement of  the  iiretrievable  loss 
inflicted  upon  our  national  art 
possessions  by  the  fire  inquestian 
— an  understatement  wluch  we 
are-  tempted  to  compare  with  an 
entry  in  the  Diary  of  the  great 
Samuel  Pepys,  under  the  date 
April  13th,  1666  :  '  To  Mr. 
Hales'Si  where  he  and  I  presently 
resolved  on  going  to  White  Hall, 
to  spend  an  hour  in  the  galleries 
there,  among  the  pictures ;  and  we 
did  80,  to  my  extraordinary  satis- 
faction, he  showing  me  the  difler- 
ence  in  the'  paintings,  and  I  do 
not  find  so  many  good  things  as  I 
thought  there  was.' 

The  dispersed  pictures  and 
sculptures  of  Charles  I.  had  been 
largely  re-collected  and  increased 
in  number  by  his  sons,  Charles 
n.  and  James  II.,  till  the  royal 
galleries  were  occupied  with  ovw 
twelve  hundred  paintings,  be- 
sides more  than  a  hundred  speci- 
mens of  the  fictile  genius  of  man 
in  metal,  marble,  and  terra-cotta. 
These  treasures  were  distributed 
among  the  palaces  of  Windsor, 
Hampton  Court,  St.  James's,  and 
Whitehall.  In  the  last-named 
alone,  which  was  still  the  princi- 
pal gallery,  no  less  than  738  pic- 
tures had  been  accumulated,  many 
of  which  were  by  the  most  emi- 
nent masters.  Amongst  these  the 
fire  of  January  4th,  1698,  made 
fearful  havoc.  Of  the  three  by 
Leonardo  da  Yinci,  three  by 
Eaphael,  twelve  by  Giulio  Ro- 
mano, eighteen  by  TitLan,  six  by 
Palma  Vecchio,  six  by  Correggio, 
seven  by  Parmigiano,  twenty- 
seven  by  Holbein,  four  by  Bubens, 
thirteen  by  Yandyck,  fourteen  by 
William  Yan  de  Yelde,  and  of 
which  a  very  considerable  part 
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were  evidenilygenmzie,  the  greater 
portion  were  destroyed. 

What  is  more  pertinent  to  our 
present  purpose  is  that  the  de- 
strnction  incladed  eighteen  pic- 
tures by  Qiorgione ;  and  the  deiurth 
of  his  productions  thus  occasioned 
in  this  country  has  ne?er  been, 
and,  indeed, 'can  never  be,  ade- 
quately supplied.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  the  sweeping  assertion 
was  uttered,  with  every  assump- 
tion of  prestige  and  authority, 
that  <our  national  and  public 
galleries  possess  no  adequate — 
scarcely  a  genuine— example  of 
this  great  painter.' 

Thus  an  akrming  proportion  of 
the  works  which  ambitiously  pose 
before  British  eyes  under  the 
name  of  Giorgione  are  admitted 
doubtingly  to  the  honour  of  being 
his  handiwork ;  and  experts,  with 
scant  regard  to  the  outraged  feel- 
ings of  sanguine  proprietors,  refer 
too  many  of  their  reputed  Gior- 
giones  to  Dosso  Dossi,  Paris 
Bordone,  Francesco  Domenici, 
Pordenone,  Pietro  della  Yecchia, 
Yincenzo  Catena,  and  other  ar- 
tists and  followers  of  the  schools 
of  Yenice  and  Ferrara.  This  pro- 
cess of  repudiation,  however,  is 
not  without  its  per  contra  aspect 
of  compensation  and  recovery; 
and  the  same  authorities  who 
challenge  and  exclude  on  the  one 
hand,  on  the  other  claim  back 
again  for  Giorgione  works  which 
have  for  many  lustres  past  been 
affiliated  to  Bonifazio,  Giulio  Ro- 
mano, and  Titian. 

The  admittedly  genuine  works 
of  Giorgione  include  specimens 
belonging  to  the  Dukes  of  Devon- 
shire and  Sutherland,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdowne,  the  Earl  of 
Malmesbury,  and  other  noble  and 
distinguished  owners  in  various 
parts  of  Great  Britain.  They 
comprise  a  splendid  unfinished 
picture  of  'The  Judgment  of 
Solomon,'  with  the  figures   the 


size  of  life,  firom  the  Maiescalchi 
collection  in  Bologna.  The  deli- 
cate feeling  for  style  evinced  in 
the  balance  of  this  composition 
demonstrates  the  possession  on 
the  part  of  the  artist  of  genius  of 
a  quality  which  fitted  him  for  the 
highest  conception  and  achieve- 
ment. Dr.  Waagen  expresses  his 
opinion  that  the  freedom  of  the 
motives  and  the  development  of 
forms  point  to  his  period,  and 
has  '  no  doubt  that  the  comple- 
tion of  this  picture  was  hindered 
by  his  early  death.  The  very 
circumstance,  however,  of  its  being 
unfinished  renders  the  picture  on 
technical  grounds  the  more  in- 
teresting. The  general  effect  is 
already,  it  is  true,  harmonious, 
but  almost  throughout  subdued.' 
Another  biblical  composition,  also 
presumably  belonging  to  the  later 
period  of  the  master,  is  a  small 
picture  firom  the  collection  of  the 
Duke  of  Litta,  and  representing 
the  'Adoration  of  the  Shepherds ;' 
and  it  is  of  a  very  special  and  sin- 
gular value,  as  exemplifying  the 
rarity  of  an  inscribed  picture, 
'Georgius  Barbarellis,'  by  Gior- 
gione. Amongst  his  classical  or 
other  secular  subjects  occurs  '  The 
Judgment  of  Paris,'  in  which  the 
fastidious  shepherd  of  Mount  Ida 
is  delineated  in  the  Yenetian  cos- 
tume, with  red  jacket  and  white 
nether  garments,  resting  beneath 
a  tree,  with  a  dog  at  his  feet. 
The  goddesses,  whose  flesh-tones 
are  of  the  warmest  gold,  are 
completely  undraped,  compactiy 
grouped,  and  expectant ;  and  the 
whole  picture  is  especially  strik- 
ing for  the  delicately-balanced 
masses  of  light  in  the  different 
planes  of  distance.  His  sense  of 
the  chivalrous  is  shown  in  a  small 
picture,  full  of  glow  and  colour, 
of  a  horseman  in  a  landscape— 
and  again,  of  a  knight  and  his 
lady-love,  in  a  highly  poetical 
landscape,  in  which  the  dark-blue 
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sea  and  the  glowing  erening  eky 
fona  a  most  fascinating  and  etrrk- 
ing  Gontrasty  the  sky  especially 
being  of  wonderful  beanty.  Fi- 
nally, his  sense  of  the  pastoral 
and  homely  is  exemplified  by  a 
shepherd  in  a  sheepskin,  with  his 
staff.  The  figure  in  this  picture, 
which  belongs  to  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  is  the  more  attractive 
and  significant  because  it  is  evi- 
dently intended  by  Giorgione  to 
represent  himself,  the  proof  of 
which  is  to  be  found  in  his  por- 
trait in  the  gallery  at  Munich,  as 
well  as  in  the  well-known  en- 
graving. Several  drawings  of 
Gioigione  are  also  extant  in  this 
country — notably  at  Chatsworth 
and  the  British  Museum — the 
genuineness  of  which  is  verified 
at  once'  by  their  spirit,  composi- 
tion, and  execution. 

The  life  of  Giorgione,  who 
occupied  in  the  Venetian  School 
the  same  position  as  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  in  the  Florentine,  was  a 
short  one,  and  the  period  of  his 
artistic  activity  was  necessarily 
shorter  stilL  He  was  not  so  much 
productive  as  formative,  attractive 
of  followers  and  imitators;  and 
although,  technically  speaking, 
having  few  or  no  direct  pupils,  he 
influenced  not  only  his  successors, 
but  even  his  own  master,  and 
other  of  his  elder  and  his  younger 
contemporaries,  including  his  fel- 
low-student Titian,  before  whose 
achievements  during  a  career  of 
nearly  a  century  those  of  Gior- 
gione, who  lived  little  more  than 
a  third  of  that  time,  fall  off  from 
rivalry,  whether  they  are  referred 
to  the  crude  canon  of  mere  num- 
ber, or  to  that  of  full  maturity  and 
supreme  mastery  of  power. 

Giorgio  Barbarelli,  commonly 
known  by  his  solriguet  of  Gior- 
gione, conferred  upon  him  for  the 
grandeur  of  his  person  and  his 
soul,  *per  eerta  grandiasitd  ma 
di  persona   e   <Fanimo* — *  stout 


George  they  called  him,  so  goodly 
a  boy  he  was — Giorgione,'  as  Mr. 
Kuskin  says,  was  'bom  half-way 
between  the  mountains  and  the 
sea.'  This  event,  which  is  ordi- 
narily stated  to  have  taken  place 
in  1477  or  1478  at  Castelfranco, 
is  alternatively  and  perhaps  more 
precisely  described  as  having  oc- 
curred at  Vedelago,  a  village  in 
the  coTiiado  or  county  of  Castel- 
franco,  and  the  territory  of  Tre- 
vigi  or  Treviso.  He  was  of  hum- 
ble origin,  but  his  feither  was 
liberal  enough  to  dedicate  him 
early  to  art,  and  placed  him  at 
Venice  in  the  school  of  Giovanni 
Bellini  Here  it  was  that  Titian, 
of  whom  it  is  doubtful  whether 
he  was  exactly  the  contemporary 
of  Giorgione  or  three  years  hia 
junior,  presently  became  his  fel- 
low-student 

Bellini  had,  to  a  great  extent^ 
the  secret  of  a  rich  glowing  depth 
of  colour,  which  he  did  not  fail 
to  impart  to  his  distinguished 
pupils,  who  so  wonderfully  im- 
proved upon  it ;  and  he  is  credited 
with  being  the  first  of  his  coun- 
trymen who  attempted,  by  a  con- 
templation of  the  simple  effects  of 
]^ature,  in  some  degree  to  reform 
the  dry  and  Gothic  style  which, 
in  his  time,  prevailed  in  the 
schools.  His  design,  however, 
still  partook  of  the  stiffaess  and 
formality  of  the  current  fashion ; 
and,  as  compared  with  Giorgione, 
'BeUini  may  be  said  to  have  moved 
in  fetters,  even  in  the  direction  of 
liberty.  It  is  something  more, 
therefore,  than  a  difference  in 
degree  and  development,  as  ex- 
emplified by  Giorgione,  which  has 
won  for  the  latter  the  reputation 
of  having  taken  the  first  step 
towards  the  complete  emancipa- 
tion of  Venetian  art  from  the 
trammels  of  tradition  and  monk- 
ish convention ;  and,  further,  of 
having  been  the  first  artist  in 
whose  works  landscape  is  treated 
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with  genuine  poetic  feeling.  Even 
whilst  yet  in  statu  pupMari  he 
dismiseed  the  minateness  which 
enchained  Bellini;  and  he  and 
Titian,  hecoming  the  masters  of 
their  master,  stimolated  hj  their 
works  to  even  nobler  exertions  the 
later  genius  of  Bellini. 

For  bonds  and  limitation  Gior- 
gione  substituted  that  freedom, 
'that  disdainful  superiority  of 
handling/  as  it  has  been  happily 
called,  which,  if  it  be  not  the 
result  of  manner,  is  the  final  at- 
tainment of  execution.  Ample 
outlines,  bold  fore-shortening, 
dignity,  and  yiyaoity  of  aspect 
and  attitude,  breadth  of  drapery, 
richness  of  accompaniment,  more 
natural  and  softer  passages  from 
tint  to  tint,  and  forcible  effects  of 
chiaroscuro,  marked  the  style  of 
Giorgione.  This  last,  the  great 
want  of  the  Venetian  School,  had 
indeed  already  been  discovered  to 
Upper  Italy  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
from  whom,  or  rather  from  certain 
pictures  and  drawings  of  hiB,Vasari 
and  others  pretend  that  Giorgione 
derives  his  chiaroscuro.  If  this 
view  be  correct  it  carries  with  it 
the  proposition  that  the  true  mas- 
ter of  Giorgione  was  Leonardo  da 
Vinci;  but  it  is  combated  on 
grounds  so  reasonable  as  to  be 
worth  the  stating.  Neither  the 
lines  and  forms,  it  is  said,  peculiar 
to  Da  Vinci,  nor  his  system  of 
light  and  shade,  seem  to  counte- 
nance this  assertion.  '  Gracility 
and  amenity  of  aspect  characterise 
the  lines  and  fancy  of  Leonardo ; 
fulness,  roundness,  those  of  Gior- 
gione. Fond  of  a  much  wider 
diffusion  of  shades,  and  gradually 
diminishing  their  mass,  the  Tus- 
can drives  light  to  a  single  point 
of  dazzling  splendour.  Not  so 
the  Venetian,  more  open,  less 
dark,  neither  brown  nor  ferru- 
gineous  in  his  demi-Unts,  but 
transparent  and  true ;  to  teU  the 
whole,  he  is  neaier  to  Coireggio. 


He  may,  however,  have  inspected 
and  profited  by  the  example  of 
Leonardo,  the  inventor  of  chiar- 
oscuro ;  but  so  as  Correggio  did  by 
the  foro-shortening  of  Mantegna.' 
Vasari  tells  us  that  in  his  youth 
Giorgione  painted,  in  Venice, 
many  very  beautiful  pictures  of 
the  Virgin,  with  numerous  por- 
traits from  Naturo,  which  are 
most  lifelike  and  beautiful,  and 
which  were  presently  dispersed,  in 
fulfilment  of  their  purpose  in 
being  executed,  through  various 
parts  of  Italy.  In  praise  of  these 
Vasari  exhausts  the  language  of 
commendation,  and  endeavours 
to  eke  out  the  poverty  of  his 
vocabulary  by  suggesting  some- 
thing beyond  the  reach  of  the 
imagination.  They  are  'of  ex- 
traordinary beauty,'  '  as  beautiful 
as  imagination  can  portray,'  4t 
is  not  possible  to  imagine  heads 
more  admirably  depicted,'  'of 
extraordinary  merit,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  a  moro 
beautiful  picture.'  The  powers 
of  Giorgione,  indeed,  were  pe- 
culiarly adapted  for  portrait- 
painting,  his  examples  of  which 
present  every  excellence  that 
mind,  air,  dignity,  truth,  fresh- 
ness, and  contrast  can  confer. 
Amongst  them  aro  the  portraits 
of  Leonardo  Loredano,  painted 
at  the  time  when  he  was  Doge  of 
Venice;  of  Giovanni  Borgherini 
of  Florence,  taken  when  he  was 
still  a  youth  and  living  in  Ven- 
ice ;  of  Consalvo  Ferrante,  taken 
when  that  great  captain  was  on  a 
visit  to  the  Doge,  Agostino  Bar- 
barigo ;  of  a  German  of  the  Fug- 
ger  family,  who  was  one  of  the 
principal  merohants  then  trading 
in  Venice,  and  had  his  abode  at 
the  Fondaco,  or  Cloth  Magazine 
of  the  Germans — Fondaco  de' 
Tedeschi,  or  Hall  of  Exchange  of 
the  German  merchants  in  Venice ; 
and  of  Caterina  Comaro,  Queen 
of  Cyproa. 
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The  art  of  colour,  in  which 
Gioigioiie  diacoreied  himself  to 
be  80  maeteifol,  is  one  of  the 
piondest  functions  and  faculties 
of  the  painter,  if  not  in  some 
respects  the  ultimate  one.  *  To 
colour  perfectly/  says  Mr.  Euskin, 
'  is  the  rarest  and  most  precious 
(technical)  power  an  artist  can 
possess.  There  have  been  only 
seven  supreme  colourists  among 
the  true  painters  whose  works 
exist,  namely,  Giorgione,  Titian, 
Veronese,  Tintoret^  Gorreggio, 
Beynolds,  and  Turner ;  but  the 
names  of  great  designeis,  includ- 
ing sculptors,  architects,  and 
metal-workers,  are  multitudinous.' 
It  is  in  the  same  connection  that 
Mr.  Euskin  observes:  'If  these 
men'  (the  Venetian  painters) '  laid 
architecture  little  under  contribu- 
tion to  their  own  art,  they  made 
their  own  art  a  glorious  gift  to 
architecture,  and  the  waUs  of 
Venice,  which  before,  I  believe, 
had  received  colour  only  in  ara- 
besque patterns,  were  lighted  with 
human  life  by  Giorgione,  Titian, 
Tintoret,  and  Veronese.  Of  the 
works  of  Tintoret  and  Titian 
nothing  now,  I  believe,  remains ; 
two  figures  of  Giorgione's  are  still 
traceable  on  the  Fondaco  de' 
Tedeschi,  one  of  which,  singularly 
unij^'ured,  is  seen  from  far  above 
and  below  the  Eialto,  flaming 
like  the  reflection  of  a  sunset.' 

The  same  enduring  splendour 
has  more  than  once  found  allu- 
sion in  our  poetic  literature ;  and 
in  the  italicised  line  of  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  his  poem  on 
Italy,  the  late  Mr.  Eogers  devotes 
a  note  to  pointing  his  otherwise 
scarcely  doubtful  suggestion  of 
Giorgione : 

'  There  is  a  glorious  city  in  the  sea ; 
The  sea  is  in  the  broad,  the  narrow  streetau 
Ebbing  and  flowing;  and  the  salt  seaweed 
Clings  to  the  marble  of  her  palaces. 
"So  track  of  men,  no  footsteps  to  and  fro 
Lead  to  her  gates.    The  path  lies  o*er 

the  sea, 
Invisible ;  and  from  the  land  we  went, 


Aa  to  a  floAting  ciftj,  ateering  in, 
And  gliding  up  her  streets  as  in adream, 
80  smoothly,  silently,  by  manY  a  dome, 
M osqae-like,  and  many  a  stat^y  portico^ 
The  statues  ranged  along  an  azure  sky ; 
By  many  a  pile  in  more  than  Eastern 


Of  old  the  reaideDee  of  merdiant-kinga; 
The  fronts  of  somc^  though  Time  had 

ahatteted  them, 
atULgUmmgwUktke  ricked  kmu  of  artt 
Aa  though  the  wealth  within  them  had 

run  o*er.* 

Giorgione's  skill  in  fresco-paint- 
ing was  first  put  forth,  it  is  said, 
on  the  front  of  his  own  house  in 
the  Gampo  San  Silvestro,  where 
the  remains  of  his  work  are  still 
to  he  recognised.  In  1504  tiie 
Fondaco,  already  mentioned,  was 
consumed  by  fire ;  and  Giorgione, 
jointly  with  Titian,  received  a 
commission  to  paint  the  exterior 
of  the  building  which  soon  after 
rose  from  the  ashes.  Giorgione's 
part  of  the  adornment  consistB 
almost  exclusively  of  allegorical 
and  poetical  groups,  the  key  to 
the  intelligence  of  which  seems 
to  have  been  lost  so  early  as  the 
time  of  YasarL  Other  extant 
allegories  of  his  are  to  this  day  an 
enigma.  'A  more  intelligible 
allegory ,'  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Heaton, '  is  "  The  Tempest"  of  the 
Venetian  Academy,  which  doubt- 
less has  allusion  to  the  fearful 
evils  which  the  League  of  Cam- 
bray  had  brought  upon  the  Ke- 
public,  and  the  brave  resistance 
by  which  they  had  finally  been 
overcome.  The  picture  repie- 
sentoa  wUdly-iaging  sea,  upon 
which  a  ship  filled  with  demons 
drives  before  the  storm,  inciting 
its  utmost  wrath.  To  oppose 
these  spirits  of  destruction,  the 
protectors  of  Venice,  St.  Mark, 
St  ]^icholas,  and  St.  George,  em- 
bark in  a  small  boat  on  the  stormy 
sea,  and,  by  their  spiritual  power, 
succeed  in  stilling  the  ragings  of 
helL  The  demons  throw  them- 
selves from  their  fiery  ship  into 
the  sea,  where  fisibulous  sea- 
monsters  ride  upon  or  disappear 
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into  the  waves,  glowing  with  the 
infernal  light  shed  upon  them 
from  the  infernal  Tassel.  Alto- 
gether this  is  a  most  powerful 
conception,  and  must,  when  first 
painted,  have  had  the  intensity  of 
a  fiery  furnace ;  but  it  has  not, 
unfortunately,  escaped  the  ravages 
of  time  and  restoration.' 

What  is  generally  reputed  to 
be  the  principal  of  the  oil  paint- 
ings of  Giorgione  is  a  representa- 
tion of  Christ  bearing  EQs  Cross, 
whilst  He  is  Himself  dragged 
along  by  a  Jew.  This  picture, 
which  Pilkington  describes  as 
being  'held  in  veneration,'  is 
more  vividly  mentioned  by  Va- 
sari,  who  records  that '  this  work 
was  subsequently  placed  in  the 
Church  of  S.  Eocco,  where  it  is 
held  in  the  highest  veneration  by 
many  of  the  fiEdthful,  and  even 
performs  miracles,  as  is  frequently 
seen.' 

Giorgione,  above  all  things,  is 
a  poet.  His  conceptions,  even  of 
biblical  or  historical  scenes,  are 
never  commonplace,  but  surprise 
us  by  the  introduction  of  some 
unknown  and  romantic  element. 
They  are  tinged  with  the  peculiar 
colour  of  his  mind,  as  well  as 
with  that  of  his  brush,  and  thus 
have  a  mysterious  charm  that  is 
lacking  in  Titian,  and  other  mas- 
ters of  the  school,  who  are,  for 
the  most  part,  essentially  objec- 
tive in  their  style.  '  Giorgione,' 
writes  Dr.  Wilhelm  LUbke,  in  his 
Outlines  of  the  History  of  Arty 
*  displays  the  same  poetical  spirit 
in  the  composition  of  any  histori- 
cal scenes,  which  acquired  the 
character  of  highly  romantic  tales 
under  his  hand,  often  with  the 
added  charm  of  a  deep  mysterious- 
ness  in  the  representation.  His 
poetical  bias  is  seen  even  in  his 
portraits,  which  are  distinguished 
by  lofty  conception  and  vivid 
colouring,  whereby  the  mere  por- 
trait IB  raosed  to  a  charming  and 


distinctive  genre-picture.  This 
is  the  case  with  the  superb  paint- 
ing in  the  Pitti  Gallery  at 
Florence,  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  "The  Concert."  A  priest  is 
playing  upon  the  harpsichord. 
Behind  him  is  a  youth  with  a 
stately  hat  and  feather.  He  turns 
his  head  towards  another  priest, 
who  stands  at  his  side,  with  a 
'cello  in  one  hand,  while  he  lays 
the  other  upon  the  musician's 
shoulder.  The  composition  of  the 
figures  is  so  replete  with  historical 
reality,  that  a  repetition  of  the 
same  subject,  in  the  Doria  Palace 
in  Bome,  is  nsuvely  enough  enti- 
tled "The  Portraits  of  Luther, 
If  elancthon,  and  Katharine  of 
Bora." ' 

One  of  the  earlier  works  of 
Giorgione  was  an  altar-piece  for 
the  principal  church  of  Castel- 
firanco,  which  it  happily  still 
adorns  in  comparative  freshness. 
It  represents  an  enthroned  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  with  8t.  liber- 
ale  and  St.  Francis  below,  the 
former  of  whom  is  in  armour,  and 
is  alternatively  said  to  be  a  coun- 
terfeit presentment  of  the  painter 
himself,  or  of  Matteo  Costanzo,  a 
promising  young  soldier  of  tlie 
Bepublic,  who  met  with  an  early 
deatL  It  is  with  this  picture 
that  the  interesting  connection 
between  Giorgione  and  our  Na- 
tional Gallery  first  emerges  into 
observation,  for  '  The  Knight  in 
Armour'  in  the  Trafalgar^quare 
collection  is  a  sketch  from  the 
noble  young  figure  of  the  warrior 
saint  of  Castelfiranco,  the  only 
difference  being  that  in  the  latter 
the  figure  is  represented  with  a 
helmet  on.  Waagen  describes  it 
as  a  small  full-length  figure  of  St. 
George,  elevated  and  powerful  in 
face  and  form,  of  unusual  vigour 
in  the  glow  of  tone,  the  head 
being  of  masterly  treatment,  and 
the  armour  of  great  force  and 
oleamess  in  the  chiaroscuro. 
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This  picture,  so  piecions  as 
being  one  of  those  rarities,  a 
genuine  Giorgione,  was  formerly 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bogers, 
the  banker-poet,  who  sang  the 
'  Pleasures  of  Memoiy/  and  added 
to  the  wreaths  with  which  the 
brow  of  Italy  is  garlanded  a  poem 
which  bears  as  its  sufficient  title 
the  name  of  that  peninsula.  In 
accordance  with  a  generous  be- 
quest of  Mr.  Rogers,  it  became 
after  his  death  the  property  of  the 
nation. 

A  second  picture  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  attributed  to  Gior- 
gione  is  ascribed  by  Dr.  Waagen 
jointly  to  that  artist  and  his  fel- 
low-scholar Vincenzo  Catena.  The 
subject  is  *  The  Virgin  enthroned, 
with  the  Child  on  her  lap.  Be- 
fore her  on  the  ground,  in  the 
attitude  of  adoration,  is  a  warrior. 
Further  back  his  page  with  a 
horse.  The  peculiar  animation 
and  poetry  of  the  invention 
breathe  quite  the  spirit  of  Gior- 
gione.  Judging  also  from  the 
glow  of  colour  and  energy  of  treat- 
ment, one  is  inclined  to  attribute 
the  figure  of  the  warrior  and  his 
page  to  his  hand.  The  expres- 
sion, however,  and  light  tone  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  the 
style  of  folds,  display  so  much  of 
Vincenzo  Catena  that  it  is  pro- 
bable these  portions  are  by  him. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  Giorgione 
may  have  had  occasion  to  avail 
himself  of  Catena's  assistance.' 

The  last  picture  of  Giorgione's 
which  calls  for  notice,  as  adorn- 
ing the  waUs  of  the  National 
G«Jlery,  is  of  very  recent  acquisi- 
tion. Attaching  to  it  is  some- 
thing of  the  romance  of  produc- 
tion, transmission,  and  vicissitudes 
of  ovniership.  It  will  be  enough 
if  we  fix  our  attention  iipon  Ihe 
stirring  interest  of  its  final  change 
of  proprietiuy,  which  occurred  so 
lateljf  as  the  24th  of  June  1882,  up 
to  which  time  it  had  been  for  many 


years  one  of  the  ^em9  oftheoela- 
brated  HamiltonPalace  collection. 
Dr.  Waagen,  who  saw  this  pictoie 
at  Hamilton  Palace,  speaks  of  it, 
by  a  singular  misnomer,  as  '  H^ 
pomenes  and  Atalanta ;'  whereas 
its  more  correct  and  more  gener- 
ally-adopted tiUeis  'The  Story  of 
Myrrha.'     He  warmly  praises  it, 
however,  as  being,  both  in  con- 
ception and  glow  of  colour,  true 
to  Giorgione,  and  of  great  charm. 
*The  Story  of   Myrrha'   was 
celebrated     wherever     art     was 
known,  or  the  love  of  the  beauti- 
ful had  penetrated ;  and  the  in- 
teUigeoce  of  its  offer  for  sale  on 
the  day  just  mentioned  brought 
almost  unprecedented  numbers  to 
Messrs.  Christie's  sale-rooms.     In 
front  of  the  crowded    audience, 
according  to  an  account  given  by 
the  leading  oigan  of  ephemeral 
opinion    in    London,    was    Mr. 
Burton,  the  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,   and  in  company 
with  him  were  Mr.  G.  Howard, 
M.P.,  and  Mr.  Gr^ory,  two  of 
the  trustees  of  that  institution. 
Neiir  to  them,  however,  were  to 
be  observed  two  formidable  oppo^ 
nents,  as  agents  expressly  com- 
missioned by  the  director  of  the 
Louvre — M.  Gauchezand  M.  Con- 
rajsch — who,  it  is  now  a  matter 
of  congratulation   to  know,  did 
not  prevail  against  our  director  in 
any  one  instaoice.     Eveiy  picture 
which  was  desired  for  the  Nation- 
al Gallery  was  obtained  for  the 
same,  and  at  a  very  moderate  ex- 
penditure.    There  was  a  generous 
reticence  on  the  part  of  priViate 
and  public  collectors,  as  well  as 
of  the  agents  who    represented 
them,    ^ere  seemed  to  be  a  fine 
contagion  of  content  in  foregoing 
the  gratification  of  individual  and 
comparatively  selfish  possession, 
for  die  sake  of  securing  for  the 
picture  a  home  where  it  should, 
by  hypothesiB,  impart  the  greatest 
^ppiness  to  the  greatest  punxbeE. 
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The  Times  of  Monday,  Jane  26th« 
1882,  thus  describes  the  inci- 
dent : 

* "  The  Story  of  Myrrha."  by 
Gioigione,  absurdly  called  by 
Waagen  "  Hippomenes  and  Ata- 
lanta,"  the  picture  which  had 
created  the  utmost  admiration, 
and  which  now  belongs  to  the 
National  Collection,  was  placed 
upon  the  easel  with  a  round  of 
applause,  as  a  tribute  to  the  sjden- 
dour  and  beauty  of  this  superb 
picture,  which  is  painted  with  all 
the  true  ftwco  Giorgianesco^  and 
is  in  a  marrellously  perfect  state, 
after  probably  more  than  four 
hundred  years.  It  is,  on  panel, 
31  inches  by  52  inches.  The 
first  bid  was  300  guineas,  and  it 
was  soon  seen,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  most  of  the  audience,  that  Mr. 
Burton  was  bidding,  but  not 
against  M.  Gauchez ;  and  after  a 
few  advances,  the  picture  was 
knocked  down  to  him  at  1 4 1 7/.  1 0^. , 
a  price  which  is  very  considerably 
below  even  its  commercial  value ; 
for  had  it  not  been  known  that 
the  National  Gallery  authorities 
wished  to  purchase  it,  the  picture 
would  have  been  sold  for  four  or 
five  times  the.  sum  now  paid  for 
it.  We  heard  of  one  commission 
to  give  5000  guineas  being  de- 
clined by  Messrs.  Agnew  &  Sons, 
because  that  firm  had  been  in- 
formed of  the  intention  of  the 
trustees.' 

The  dimensions  of  the  painting 
thus  sold  and  thus  acquired  are 
2  feet  7  inches  by  4  feet  4  inches; 
and  the  tribute  to  its  genuineness 
and  its  condition,  included  in  the 
price  it  realised,  may  be  under- 
stood by  comparing  the  prices 
reached  by  other  pictures  at  the 
same  sale,  nominally  by  Giorgione, 
but  in  reality  either  doubtful 
originals,  or  more  or  less  praiBe- 
worthy  copies  or  imitations,  in  a 
less  or  more  attractive  state  of 
preservation.      Thus    *  Joshua's 


Battle,'  55  inches  by  91,  was 
knocked  down  for   15  guineas; 

*  The  Eesorrection,'  5  feet  3  inches 
by  5  feet,  for  157/.  10«. ;  whilst 
530/.  5«.  was  realised  for .  a  repre- 
sentation, 6  feet  6  inches  by  4  feet, 
of  a  Venetian  General  in  half- 
armour  and  trunk  hose,  with  a 
sword,  and  with  his  right  arm 
resting  on  a  pedestal,  on  which 
are  his  helmet  and  gauntlet 

There  is  mystery  and  sadness 
about  the  premature  death  of 
Giorgione.  Vasari  says  that, 
while  engaged  in  labouring  to  his 
own  honour  and  that  of  his 
country,  he  was  also  much  in 
society,  and  delighted  his  many 
friencLs  with  his  admirable  per- 
formances in  music.  At  this  time 
he  fell  in  love  with  a  lady,  who 
returned  his  affection  with  equal 
warmth,  and  they  were  immea- 
surably davoted  to  each  other. 
But  in  the  year  1911  it  happened 
that  the  lady  was  attacked  by  the 
plague,  when  Giorgione  also,  who, 
like  herself,  was  unawase  of  the 
circumstance,  and  continued  his 
accustomed  visits,  was  smitten 
with  the  disease,  and  that  with  so 
much  virulence  that  in  a  very 
short  time  he  passed  to  another 
life.  This  event  happened  in  the 
thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Although  Venice  paid  the  pe- 
nalty, in  the  shape  of  frequent 
incursions  of  the  plague,  for  the 
splendid  prerogative  she  enjoyed, 
as  described  in  the  noble  sonnet  of 
Wordsworth, 

*  Once  did  she  hold  the  gorgeoiu  East  in 

fee,' 

there  is  no  mention  of  any  plague 
prevailing  in  the  city  during  the 
year  1511.  Any  alternative  ac- 
count, therefore,  of  the  reason  or 
manner  of  Giorgione's  death  be- 
comes of  interest ;  and  one  is  sup- 
plied by  Eidolfi,  who  says  that 
Giorgione  died  in  despair  and 
broken-hearted  at  the  infidelity  of 
the  lady  whom  Vasari  depicts  as 
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a  model,  if  not  a  maiyel^  of  deyo- 
tion.  The  unfaithMnees  of  the 
lady  in  question  was  embittered  to 
Gioigione  by  the  fiEtct  that  she  had 
deserted  him  for  his  fidend  and 
pnpil  Pietro  Luzzo  of  Feltri, 
called  Zarato  or  Zarotto,  who,  in 
estranging  her  affections,  had  ag- 
giaTated  female  fickleness  by  add- 
ing to  it  the  ingratitude  of  a  man 
and  a  disciple. 

There  is  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  admirers  of 
Qiorgione  to  accommodate  the 
varying  versions  of  his  death,  in 
the  assertion  that  he  died  of  the 
plague,  and  that  the  heart-break 
was  only  the  intensifying  and 
precipitation  of  a  sorrow  which 
clouded  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 
Even  in  his  gayest  subjects  those 
who  claim  to  see  it  are  fain  to 
recognise  an  underlying  element 
of  sadness  and  mystery — a  '  pro- 
phecy of  sorrow,'  Mrs.  Jameson 
calls  it — ^that  is  very  different  from 
the  clear  defined  expression  of  the 
enjoyment  of  human  life  that  we 
find  in  Titian  and  other  masters 
of  this  school 

The  charge  of  suggesting  un- 
happiness,  however,  is  finely  com- 
pensated by  Mr.  Ruskin,  who 
triumphantly  fixes  as  follows  the 
place  of  Giorgione  in  the  hierarchy 


of  art  by  what  he  caUa  ^  a  Bi&n&A 
sufficiently  symbolical  of  the  seve- 
ral ranks  of  art,  from  lowest  to 
highest: 

'  In  Wouvermans  we  have  the 
entirely  carnal  mind,  wholly  versed 
in  the  material  world,  and  incapa- 
ble of  conceiving  any  goodness  or 
greatness  whatsoever. 

'  In  Angelico  you  have  the  en- 
tirely spiritual  mind,  wholly  versed 
in  the  heavenly  world,  and  inca- 
pable of  conceiving  any  wicked- 
ness or  vileness  whatsoever. 

^In  Salvator  you  have  an 
awakened  conscience,  and  some 
spiritual  power  contending  with 
evil,  but  conquered  by  it,  and 
brought  into  captivity  to  it 

<  Lq.  Durer  you  have  a  far  purer 
conscience  and  higher  spiritoal 
power,  yet  with  some  defect  still 
in  intellect,  contending  with  evil, 
and  nobly  prevailing  over  it,  yet 
retaining  the  marks  of  the  contest^ 
and  never  so  entirely  victorious  as 
to  conquer  sadness. 

*In  Qiorgione  you  have  the 
same  high  spiritual  power  and 
practical  sense,  but  •  now,  with 
entirely  perfect  intellect,  contend- 
ing with  evil,  conquering  it  utterly, 
casting  it  away  for  ever,  and  lisisg 
beyond  it  into  magnificence  of 
rest.'  A.  H.  0. 


♦GOLDEN  GIRLS.' 

By  Alan  Muib,  author  op  *  Children's  Children/  'Lady  Beauty  ; 

OR  Gharminq  to  her  Latest  Day/  etc. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
A  description  of  the  way  novels 

SHOULD  BE  WRITTEN. 

The  reader  of  these  memoirs  has 
no  doubt  more  than  once  re- 
marked to  herself  that  the  people 
here  portrayed  are  of  the  com- 
mon sort — not  miracles  of  virtue 
nor  of  vice,  neither  paragons  of 
beauty  nor  monsters  of  deformity. 
Such  readers  will  naturally  ask, 
'  Where  in  all  the  world  of  imagi- 
nation has  this  author  lived?  Why 
does  he  not  set  before  us  the  men 
of  sorrow,  reflection,  doubt,  and  sin, 
with  their  tragic  footsteps  through 
life ;  the  women  of  loveliness,  of 
amazing  goodness,  or  of  equally 
ama2dng  crime,  with  whom  modem 
romance  has  made  us  familiar? 
Why  have  we  no  fine  declama- 
tory speeches  of  wives  to  their 
tyrannical  lords,  of  betrayed 
lovers  to  their  paramours?  No 
midnight  meditations  of  guilty 
men?  No  paroxysms  of  passion, 
masculine  or  feminine,  or  both  ?' 
Just  close  the  book,  my  lady,  and 
listen  to  me.  As  to  terrible  nar- 
ratives of  guilt  and  sin,  I  am  far 
firom  saying  that  life  does  not 
supply  these ;  but  the  recital  of 
them  in  vivid  and  effective  forms 
may  be  found  in  the  pages  of  our 
daily  newspapers,  where  the  story 
has  the  rare  advantage  of  actual 
truth  combined  with  good  literary 
&culty  in  the  narrator.  For  my 
own  part,  whenever  I  want  sensa- 
tion I  read  old  newspapers,  and 
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find  abundance ;  and  I  invariably 
remark  that  criminals  are  unin- 
teresting people,  and,  apart  from 
their  environment  of  viUany, 
deadly  dulL  For  these  reasons  I 
have  not  hitherto  ventured  to  set 
before  you  bigamy,  arson,  murder, 
or  assault.  I  do  not  say  that  an 
occasional  scoundrel,  or  some  rare 
atrocity,  may  not  be  worth  de- 
scribing ;  only  that  as  yet  I  have 
not  recorded  any  such,  not  wish- 
ing to  spoil  the  trade  of  the  news- 
papers, between  whom  and  my- 
self civil  relations  exist.  Turning 
now  to  rare  and  wonderful  cha- 
racters, miracles  of  material  or 
moral  beauty,  these  I  have  not 
described  simply  because  I  have 
never  seen  them.  I  here  declare 
that  although  I  seldom  go  out  for 
a  half-hour's  walk  without  being 
caught  by  some  flitting  face  which 
delights  me,  and  the  sight  of  which 
adds  sometliing  to  the  accimiu- 
lated  pleasure  of  my  life,  I  have 
never  yet  seen  a  perfect  beauty. 
Here  I  could  chisel  a  lip  more 
finely,  here  lower  an  eyebrow, 
here  give  a  touch  of  vermilion 
with  advantage,  as  it  would  seem. 
And  yet  somehow  these  &ces, 
pretty  and  with  a  fault,  are  more 
attractive  than  perfection  would 
be,  more  lovable,  more  human, 
more  womanly.  So  I  am  content 
to  paint  the  daughters  of  my  land 
as  their  Maker  has  fashioned 
them,  nor  will  I  pay  them  a  doubt- 
ful compliment  by  investing  them 
with   beauty  greater  than  they 
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own,  which|  as  it  enaUTes  man- 
kind, is  surely  enough.  Then  as 
to  prodigioiis  goodness  or  great- 
ness of  sonl,  I  frankly  admit  I 
have  not  met  these,  no  more  than 
perfect  beauty.  I  have  never 
seen  a  character  without  so  many 
flaws,  and  such  perceptible  flaws, 
that  no  one  except  a  fool  would 
think  of  calling  it  grand.  Nor 
do  I  give  much  for  the  narrative 
of  the  struggles  of  over-reflective 
men  towards  what  is  called  truth. 
To  be  the  least  amusing  it  must  be 
unnatural.  Greatness  of  this  sort 
makes  much  less  difference  in  peo- 
ple's lives  than  outsiders  imagine. 
I  admire  my  brothers  and  sisters  of 
the  fiction  pen  who  give  us  all  so 
many  happy  hours  by  their  plea- 
sant fairy  tales,  or  their  creeping 
horrors,  their  voyages  to  the 
Brobdingnags  and  Lilliputs  of 
human  nature  and  life.  For  me 
and  for  my  readers  (who,  I  may 
say  with  modesty,  are  the  entire 
body  of  refined  and  tasteful 
men  and  women  in  the  king- 
dom) the  kitchen,  the  parlour,  and 
the  street  are  enough.  In  these 
humble  observatories  we  discover 
that  Sally  Badger,  while  she  will 
kick  her  husband  under  the  table, 
will  by  no  means  stick  him  with  a 
dagger ;  and  that  Daniel  Ruddock, 
who  docks  his  gardener  fourpence 
a  week,  does  not  plan  a  forgery. 
The  same  rule  pervades  the  whole 
b  istory.  Men  and  women  who  exist 
— not  those  we  desire,  or  imagine, 
or  admire  in  ideal — these  are  our 
models.  A  botanist  finds  more 
pleasure  in  some  wayside  blossom 
than  in  any  wonder  of  the  hot- 
house; an  eye  trained  in  colour 
takes  more  pleasure  in  quiet  alter- 
nations of  hue  than  in  the  harsh 
contrasts  of  a  soldier's  coat ;  and 
my  school  of  disciples  is  content 
with  reality,  modest  reality.  We 
neither  flood  the  page  with  grief 
nor  roar  with  laughter  as  we  read, 
but  only  smile  or  sigh. 


CHAPTEE  XXXV. 

IN  WHICH,  BEING  OBEATLT  PBO- 
VOKSD,  HB.  DANISL  BUDDOOK 
USES  STRONG  LANGUAGE. 

In  the  drawing-room  where  we 
first  saw  them,  Daniel  Ruddock 
and  his  wife  were  sitting  after 
dinner,  she  reading  a  novel,  and 
her  husband  busy  as  usual  at  his 
accounts.  A  pocket-book,  with 
well-worn  cover  and  dog-eared 
comers,  contained  the  figures  over 
which  Daniel  was  poring ;  but 
from  his  anxious  &ce  it  might 
have  been  surmised  that  many  a 
ponderous  ledger  held  leas  porten- 
tous figures  than  this  unpromising 
volum,e.  Page  after  page  Danid 
turned  over,  and  his  working 
under-lip  verified  many  an  inaudi- 
ble calculation;  and  at  last  his 
brow  relaxed,  as  though  a  grave 
examination  had  ended  satisfac- 
torily, and  he  sank  back  in  his 
chair. 

< Better  and  better!'  he  said. 
*  I  grow  stronger  every  year — ^in 
pocket,  Bee — in  pocket.  Not  in 
heart  and  lung.  I  shall  have  a 
fortune  some  day — ^if  I  live,  that 
is — poor  sickly  devil  that  I  am  !' 

*  You  have  called  yourself  th&t 
name  for  many  years,'  Beatrice 
remarked good-humouredly.  'And 
here  you  are  still.' 

*  Yes,  here  I  am  still,'  Daniel 
replied,  shaking  his  head.  'A 
creaking  door,  a  creaking  door  V 

'  A  creaking  door,  Dan,  and  a 
croaking  door,'  his  wife  said. 
'Creaking  and  croaking  all  day, 
and  all  night,  too  1' 

There  was  no  ill-nature  in  the 
speech,  and  Daniel  smiled. 

Older,  grayer,  feebler,  he  had 
become;  his  shoulders  were 
pointed  at  each  other,  and  seemed 
as  if  they  would  meet  but  for  Uie 
small  ragged  head  that  came 
between;  his  cheeks  were 
ploughed  more  deeply  by  time 
and  weakness ;  and  his  lumd  was 
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a  human  claw,  bony  and  black. 
And  the  presence  of  his  wife  was 
a  foil  for  his  ghastly  Tisage,  she 
being  still  buxom  and  handsome, 
with  plenty  of  healthy  blood  in 
her  cheeks,  and  the  marks  of 
wealth  and  ease  almost  as  plain  in 
her  white  plump  arms  as  in  her 
rich  attire.  She  shut  her  bo<^, 
and  waited  to  see  if  her  husband 
would  speak. 

'I  admire  your  dress/  Daniel 
said,  regarding  ber  with  approval, 
as  he  opened  his  eyes,  which  he 
had  wearilf  closed.  'I  always 
say,  Bee,  that  a  handsome  dress 
becomes  you,  and  that  you  be- 
come a  handsome  dress.' 

'  What  will  you  think  of  the 
price,  Dan  V  she  asked,  not  fear- 
fol,  it    seemed,  of  her   answer. 

*  What  will  you  think  of  twenty 
golden  guineas,  my  impecunious 
husband  1* 

'  Don't  grudge  it,  Bee,  not  to 
you,'  Daniel  answered ;  *  I  like 
to  see  you  well  dressed.  Besides' — 
he  dropped  hie  voice  and  looked 
craftily  at  her — *  I  knew  the  price 
before,  and  I  have  arranged  for 
the  payment.' 

'Eeally,  Daniell'  she  said, 
affecting  interest,  as  well  she 
might,  although  Beatrice  knew 
that  the  cost  of  a  dozen  dresses 
could  not  hurt  him.  '  How  did 
you  arrange  that,  Dan  V 

He  began  to  laugh  —  harsh 
raven-like  notes — and,  as  usual,  he 
was  seized  with  a  fit  of  coughing 
which  spoiled  his  mirth. 

*  Sickly  —  sickly  devil  I'  he 
gasped  when  a  little  recovered. 

*  What  business  have  I  to  jest  or 
laugh?  Standing  on  the  brink 
of—' 

*  Don't,  Daniel,  please  I'  Mrs. 
Kuddock  called  oat.  .  ^You  are 
nothing  of  the  kind.  What  were 
you  going  to  say  1  How  have  you 
arranged  about  payments  for  the 
dieasf 

^  You  recollect,'  Daniel  replied, 


forgetting  his  distress  in  the  glee 
of  the  subject,  '  how  some  years 
ago  you  told  me  that  every  week 
you  sent  a  basket  of  kitchen-stuff 
and  odds  and  ends  like  half-burnt 
candles  and  broken  meats  to  old 
Betty  Floyd  r 

'  Because,'  Beatrice  said,  feeling 
that  some  explanation  was  needed, 
'  you  see,  Floyd  came  by  his  death 
in  our  service.' 

'  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  that,' 
Daniel  called  out  harshly^  '  How 
much  better  would  it  have  been 
•for  Floyd  if  he  had  been  out  of 
work  when  he  died  1  Kever  mind 
that,  however.  I  made  an  arrange- 
ment for  the  sale  of  that  kitchen- 
stuff,  and  week  by  week — to 
teach  you  a  lesson  in  economy, 
Bee — I  put  the  money  in  this  old 
ink-bottle.  There  it  has  gone  on 
growing  for  three  years,  and  look 
now,  Bee,  look  now  f 

He  rose,  and  opening  a  curious 
sort  of  folding  desk  which  stood 
in  a  comer,  took  out  a  great  glass 
ink-bottle  and  turned  the  con- 
tents on  the  table.  Sovereigns, 
shillings,  pence,  and  halfpence  all 
rolled  out  together,  and  a  cloud  of 
dust  flew  into  the  air,  telling  how 
long  the  coins  had  lain  undis- 
turbed. 

'How  much  is  there f  asked 
Beatrice  ctfriously. 

*  Twenty  -  three  pounds  nine 
shillings  and  twopence,'  Daniel 
answered  readQy;  'the  price  of 
your  dress.  Bee  and  a  bonnet  in. 
I  did  this  not  only  to  save  the 
money,  but  to  give  you  all  a  les- 
son. Waste  not,  want  not  Save 
and  have.  Just  stand  up  and 
look  at  your  dress  in  the  glass, 
and  then  think  that  it  has  come 
out  of  the  baskets  of  kitchen- 
stuff  that  you  were  throwing 
away — the  dress  and  a  bonnet 
besides!  In  fact,  Bee,'  Daniel 
continued  earnestly,  as  if  the  fact 
touched  his  feelings,  'you  are 
dressed  in  kitchen-stuff,  if  one  may 
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say  80.  O,  it  is  a  gieat  lesson  as 
to  what  can  be  done  by  saving 
the  pence  1' 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a 
preacher  makes  his  hearers  smile, 
while  he  himself  has  no  suspicion 
of  anything  ludicrous.  Beatrice 
could  scarcely  keep  her  counten- 
ance when  she  saw  how  warmly 
Daniel  spoke ;  and  there  was  be- 
sides a  shade  of  momentary  irrita- 
tion and  scorn  in  her  face*  But 
she  had  got  the  dress,  and  being 
a  woman  of  the  world,  she  smiled 
in  approvaL 

'  Besides/  Daniel  went  on,  sit- 
ting down  again  and  spreading 
out  his  two  hands  in  a  demonstrat- 
ing way,  '  we  want  to  save  money. 
You  see  if  your  idea  of  Lucy 
marrying  young  Hobert  Sanctuary 
ever  comes  to  anything,  we  shall 
require — I  do  not  know  how 
much  —  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands.* 

'I  am  at  a  loss  about  that,' 
Beatrice  said  thoughtfully.  '  I 
can  scarcely  make  Lucy  out ;  she 
is  a  peculiar  girl.' 

'  O,  pooh-pooh  I'  Daniel  cried 
contemptuously;  'peculiar  girl! 
Wait  until  I  tell  her  the  sum  I 
am  going  to  settle  on  her,  and 
she  will  marry  Eobert  Sanctuary 
if  he  was  made  of  bricks  and  mor- 
tar, which  he  is  not,  you  know/ 
Daniel  added,  not  wishing  the 
supposition  to  afifect  the  young 
fellow's  reputation ;  '  he  is  a  well 
put-together  young  man  enough.* 

Beatrice  shook  her  head  dubi- 
ously, but  Daniel  would  not 
waste  another  word  on  that  part 
of  the  subject. 

*  There  is  something  far  more 
important  to  be  considered,'  he 
said,  '  and  to  this  matter  we  must 
really  give  our  minds.  You 
know  how  ill  Jerome  was  a  few 
weeks  ago  V 

'Well,'  Beatrice  said  lazily, 
'  what  of  that  f 

*  I  do  not  beHeve  he  has  made 


his  will,'  Daniel  said,  nodding  his 
head  significantly ; ' indeed,  Iknow 
he  has  not.  Now,  Bee,  if  he 
should  be  snatched  away  without 
havingmadehis  will,  what  a  fear- 
ful thing  it  would  be  1' 

*  It  would  be  very  provoking,' 
Beatrice  said,  looking  seriously  at 
her  husband,  *  after  all  our  trou* 
ble.' 

*  Jerome  Dawe  is  worth  sixty 
thousand  pounds  if  he  is  worth 
one  silver  sixpence,'  said  DanieL 
'  Now  supposing  he  leaves  that  to 
us,  and  supposing  further — ^to 
stretch  a  point — that  we  gave 
every  penny  of  that  sixty  thousand 
as  a  fortune  to  Lucy,  we  should 
still  be  as  we  are  tc^day !  Now 
that  is  a  very  wonderful  thought.' 

*  True — very  true,'  Beatrice  re- 
marked reflectively.  'You  are 
right,  Daniel ;  this  must  be  look- 
ed after.' 

'  Sally  may  step  in,'  continued 
Daniel,  cataloguing  the  possibili- 
ties on  his  fingers,  'or  that  eld. 
hag  Matty  may  get  hold  of  him ; 
he  is  fool  enough  to  be  caught 
with  any  hooL  Or  what  would 
be  just  as  fiital  to  us,  though,  per- 
haps, not  so  vexatious,  he  may 
die  without  a  will;  and  then. 
Bee,  we  should  be  nowhere  at 
alL' 

'It  is  an  awkward  matter  to 
speak  to  him  about/  Beatrice  said. 
'  It  is  so  hard  to  seem — ' 

*  Hard  or  easy,  the  thing  has  to 
be  done,'  Daniel  said  decisively ; 
'  and  the  sooner  the  better.  Let 
us  go  over  and  see  Jerome  this 
morning,  and  between  us — one 
helping  the  other  out — ^wemuat 
get  the  thing  said.  The  fortune 
of  the  future  Lady  Sanctuary  is 
at  stake.' 

Daniel  delivered  this  as  one  of 
his  jocose  strokes;  but  the  face  of 
his  wife  did  not  reflect  his  fiace- 
tiousness. 

*  You  make  nothing  of  Lucy/ 
said  she,  shaking  her  head;  'but 
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I  assure  you,  Daniel,  I  have  my 
fears.  Lucy  is  self-opinionated 
and  wilful,  and  she  certainly  does 
not  take  kindly  to  Eobert  Sanc- 
tuary/ 

*  Never  mind/  Daniel  replied, 
still  confident;  'she  has  not 
taken  kindly  to  anybody  else/ 

*  Are  you  quite  sure  V 
^What  do  you  meani'  asked 

Daniel,  in  a  much  more  lively 
tone.  *  You  do  not  suspect  any- 
thingf 

'Daniel/  his  wife  answered 
gravely, '  I  have  suspicions,  and 
more  than  suspicions;  it  ought 
not  to  be  kept  from  you.  I  be- 
lieve that  Hector  Badger  has 
taken  a  fancy  to  Lucy,  and  that 
sbe  knows  it  and  encourages  it.' 

*  What  V  roared  Daniel,  aghasti 
and  unable  to  utter  another  sylla- 
ble. 

'  Yesterday  I  saw  him  looking 
tip  to  her  window,  and  she — * 

*  What !'  roared  Daniel  again. 
Then  recovering  himself,  and 
bursting  out  in  the  voice  of  a 
ship's  officer  in  a  raging  storm: 
'That  idiot — that  stammerer — 
that  sheepish  jackass  I' 

'There  is  something  between 
them/  Beatrice  said;  'I  have 
watched  them,  and  it  is  not  all  on 
Hector's  side  either.' 

'  But  I  tell  you  what  it  is/  cried 
Daniel,  jumping  from  his  chair, 
'I  will  give  the  fellow  a  good 
kicking,  or  a  sound  horsewhipping, 
or  I  will  speak  to  the  police.  No 
man's  house  is  safe  if  a  great 
gawky  calf  can  go  staring  in  at 
bis  windows  and  making  fetces  at 
his  daughter!  O  Master  Hector, 
when  I  come  across  you  again  I 
will  give  you  something  with  my 
fist  or  my  toe,  or  with  my  tongue, 
or  with  all  three — ^with  all  three 
it  shall  be — and  I  will  cure  your 
love-making  I  Where  are  family 
rights^  where  are  love  and 
duty,  if  a  great  shuffling  sham- 
bling fool  can  go  mooning  in  at  a 


man's  windows  in  that  way  1  I 
declare,'  cried  Daniel,  raging 
more  wildly,  '  if  I  had  you 
here,  my  boy,  under  my  fist,  I 
would  make  your  &ce  more 
like  a  pudding  than  ever — you 
impudent,  pushing,  flat-faced 
ass!' 

'Well,  DanieV  his  wife  said, 
fearing  he  might  fret  himself  into 
a  fit,  '  the  thing  has  not  gone  &r 
yet.' 

He  did  not  hear  her.  His  fury 
drove  him  up  and  down  the  room, 
pouring  out  reproaches,  or  half 
choking  himself  with  efforts  to  be 
saicastic. 

'  Walk  in,  Mr.  Hector  Badger, 
if  you  will  be  so  good.  Where 
will  you  hang  your  hat,  my  good 
sirl  Please  to  wipe  your  boots 
on  the  new  mat ;  don't  consider 
the  expense ;  you  must  be  treated 
like  a  nobleman.  Will  you  sit 
out  of  the  draught,  sir,  and  near 
the  fire )  and  will  you  kindly  par- 
take of  our  humble  dinner,  and 
sip  a  bottle  or  two  of  our  finest 
claret  at  seventy-two  7' 

Here  all  at  once  Daniel  dashed 
out  of  his  allegory  like  a  train  out 
of  a  tunnel,  and  faced  fact  again 
with  a  roar. 

'  O,  was  there  ever — was  there 
ever  on  this  earth  such  a  great 
stumbling,  stammering,  lumping, 
lumbering  jolterhead,  with  a 
mouth  that  would  take  in  a 
shovel,  and  a  tongue  too  big  for 
the  mouth,  and  great  eyes  like 
the  face  of  a  kitchen  clock  1  O, 
that  I  had  you  here,  my  boy !  and 
if  I  could  do  nothing  else,  hang 
me  but  I  would  dance  on  you !' 

*  It  is  very  provoking,  Dan,'  his 
wife  said,  alarmed  at  his  violence, 
and  wishing  to  turn  the  conversa- 
tion; 'but  no  harm  is  done. 
Leave  the  thing  to  me.  And 
now,  Daniel,  look,  it  is  time  for 
us  to  start  and  see  Jerome.' 

Although  Daniel  attended  to 
this  admonition,  and  made  ready 
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to  atarty  he  could  not  foiget  what 
he  h&d  jnet  heard,  nor  ccmld  he 
all  at  once  repreaa  his  rage,  which 
went  mattering  on,  like  retreaiting 
thunder.  An  occasional  ejacula- 
tion burst  from  his  lips,  but  he 
uttered  not  one  audible  syllable 
beside  until  himself  and  his  wife 
were  walking  up  Jerome  Dawe's 
gravel  path. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

IN  WHICH  MB8.  HABTHA  SPRING 
DBAWd  A  LONG  BOW,  TAKES  A 
GOOD  AIM,  AND  HITS  TH£  GOLD. 

It  had  been  an  eyentful  day 
for  Jerome  Dawe.  He  had  lately 
been  suffering  from  a  severe  pleu- 
ritic attack,  and  his  life  had  been 
in  danger.  At  this  suggestive 
period  crafty  Daniel  Euddock 
wormed  out  a  secret  which  he 
had  before  suspected — that  in 
spite  of  many  promises  and  hints 
the  great  Dawe  had  not  yet  made 
his  will.  Hereupon  Daniel,  in  his 
artless  way,  managed  to  hint  sug^ 
gestively  to  Martha  Spring  that 
her  master  would  in  all  proba- 
bihty  die  intestate.  Martha  grew 
livid  at  the  intelligence,  and  de- 
livered herself  upon  the  subject  of 
the  deceitfulness  of  man  with  a 
vehemence  which  satisfied  Daniel 
that  his  little  plan  would  work. 
Martha,  however,  fearing  to  seem 
interested,  and  wishing  rather  to 
put  one  of  the  enemy  in  that 
questionable  position,  informed 
Mrs.  Badger  that  her  master  had 
made  no  will.  Martha  knew  well 
enough  that  of  Daniel  Euddock 
she  could  not  make  a  tool,  so 
she  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
confide  in  him ;  but  from  Sally's 
dashiug  and  military  character 
she  hoped  great  things.  She 
was  disappointed.  Mrs.  Badger 
visited  her  uncle  day  by  day,  but 
did  not  mention  his  affairs.  The 
lawyer  was  never  summoned ;  and 


had  Jerome  Dawe  died  al  this 
time  all  the  fbrtone-honters  would 
have  been  most  miserably  disap* 
pointed.  Now  that  Mr.  Dawe 
was  better,  Martha  resolved  to 
speak  for  herself  and  she  came 
to  this  resolution  on  the  same  day 
that  Daniel  decided  that  he  must 
take  some  steps.  And,  curiously 
enough,  Sally  Badger  that  veiy 
morning  looking  at  Mildred  Wal- 
singham,  and  feeling  that  soon 
she  must  lose  the  Golden  Girls 
and  their  handsome  allowancey 
thought  that  she  would  speak  to 
her  uncle  openly  about  the  dispo- 
sition of  his  property.  So  tiie 
day  began  with  cheerful  prospects 
for  our  redoubtable  Jerome. 

'Ton  was  dreadful  bad,  sir/ 
Matty  said  that  morning,  as  she 
made  some  feint  of  mending  the 
fire  in  his  breakfeistroom.  *  O, 
you  was  dreadfal  bad  ? 

*  Dreadful  bad,  was  I,  Matty  f 
Jerome  said,  not  altogether  ill- 
pleased  to  hear  of  his  danger  now 
that  it  was  over.  'Well — per- 
haps I  was.  Tell  me  now,  Matty; 
did  I  seem  afraid,  or  did  I  face 
the  thing  like  a  man  f 

*  Like  a  man  !  like  ten  men  1* 
replied  Martha,  glad  of  a  chance 
of  flattery.  'Like  a  regym^itl 
Such  courage /never  saw.  Afraid! 
No,  not  a  bit.  No  more — '  she 
continued,  losing  her  point  a 
little — *  no  more  than  if  you  had 
been  walking  into  a  lion's  mouth.' 

'  Quite  right,  Matty,^  Jerome 
Dawe  said,  drawing  himself  up. 
•  Never  be  afraid  of  anything. 
Now  are  you  quite  sure  I  was  not 
afraid  f  Was  there  no  changing 
colour — no  groaning)  Was  all 
firmness?  Was  it  so,  Matty! 
You  were  with  me  all  the  time, 
and  you  must  know.' 

'  I  tell  you,'  Martha  repeated, 
^the  like  of  you  I  never  saw; 
you  was  as  cool  as  if  you  was  just 
putting  on  your  gloves  to  walk 
down  the  street.' 
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'  And  I  realised  my  danger,  did 
If  Jerome  went  on,  resolved  to 
make  out  his  whole  case  for 
courage.  '  I  knew  it  was  just  a 
question  of  which  scale  the  next 
feather  was  dropped  into  I  My 
mind  was  clear,  was  it,  Matty  V 

*  Clear !'  Matty  ejaculated,  in  a 
kind  of  scream  of  confirmation. 
'  I  never  saw  such  clearness  in  all 
my  life.  As  clear  as  a  winder  that 
has  heen  just  cleaned.  There,now 
I  have  burnt  my  finger  with  one 
of  them  coals  !  Drat  you,  when  I 
tried  you  with  a  bit  of  firewood 
you  was  dead  out !  Clear  1  Why, 
sir,  you  saw  eveiy thing  and  knew 
eveiything  that  was  going  on— • 
either  side  of  the  door,  it  did  not 
matter.  There  was  no  keeping 
anything  £rom  you.' 

'And  not  afraid,  after  all,' 
Jerome  said  again,  in  a  satisfied 
tone.     *  Not  a  bit  afraid  V 

*  No ;  you  seemed  to  like  it,' 
Martha  replied.  Then,  putting 
one  hand  to  her  heart,  she  applied 
herself  to  her  own  business. 

*  But,  sir,  it  was — 0,  it  was  a 
hard  three  weeks  for  them  that 
loTedyou— the  hardest  three  weeks 
them  that  love  you  ever  spent.' 
Here  Matty  rubbed  her  left  eye. 

*Who  does  love  me,  Matty  f 
Jerome  Dawe  said,  with  a  kind  of 
lofty  031  of  despair  which  might 
have  been  learned  from  LeopardL 
*  I  should  like  to  know  who  they 
are.' 

*  I  ain't  sure  I  know  myself,' 
she  replied  pensively;  'except 
your  old  Matty,  for  whom  you 
care  no  more  than  if  she  were  an 
old  coat' 

'  Martha,'  Jerome  Dawe  said,  in 
a  sentimental  way, '  I  must  beg 
you  not  to  speak  in  that  way. 
How  do  you  know  what  I  think  f 

*  What's  the  good  o'  thoughts  f 
asked  Matty  discontentedly.  'What- 
ever comes  o'  thoughts  ?  Suppose 
you  had  died,  where  should  I 
have  been  f .  Thrust  out  of  doors 


—out  of  the  house  where  I  have 
lived  so  long  and  been  so  happy. 
What's  the  good  of  thoughts,  I 
say,  when  it  would  come  to  that 
after  all  f 

'But  toould  it  have  come  to 
that  V  asked  Jerome  Dawe,  with 
a  kind  of  jocose  air  of  mystery 
which  he  meant  to  be  veiy  sugges- 
tive. *  How  do  you  know  it  would 
have  come  to  that  7^ 

Hereupon  Martha  made  ready 
to  fire  a  shot  which  she  had  pre- 
pared some  time  before,  and  which 
certainly  did  not  disgrace  her  cle- 
verness, whatever  it  may  have  de- 
noted concerning  her  conscience. 

'  Did  not  I  hear  what  you  said 
that  night  when  you  was  so  fever- 
ish and  raving?  Did  I  not  hear 
it,  and  was  it  not  truef 

*What  did  you  hear,  Matty  f 
Jerome  Dawe  asked,  in  sudden 
and  very  sincere  alarm;  'what 
did  I  say  r 

'  Come  now,  sir,'  replied  Matty, 
'you  was  wandering,  but  you  can- 
not have  forgotten  it  altogether — 
not  after  speaking  so  slow  and  so 
sensible.' 

'  Upon  my  honour,'  cried  Jerome 
Dawe, '  I  do  not  remember  a  word 
of  it.' 

'  Then  you  shall  hear  nothing 
from  me,'  said  Martha  resolutely. 

'  Yes,  I  will,'  replied  Jerome 
Dawe.  '  Everything  shall  be  dis- 
closed.' 

'You  shall  not  hear  a  word 
from  me — ^not  if  I  went  to  the 
stake,'  Martha  said  again.  '  Not, 
sir,  if  I  was  burned  all  over.' 

Here  she  rubbed  the  scorched 
finger  feelingly. 

'  Martha  Spring,'  Jerome  Dawe 
said,  with  majesty,  '  let  me  hear 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.' 

'Not  a  word,'  she  answered, 
changing  her  alternative ;  '  not  if 
the  tongue  was  cut  out  of  me.' 

'Martha,'  Jerome  said,  with 
some    memory   of   the    English 
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grammar  floating  in  his  brain, 
*  you  are  my  housekeeper.  I  ex- 
hort you,  I  entreat  you,  I  com- 
mand you.* 

'O,  very  well,  then/  she  an- 
swered sulkily;  ^you  must  take 
what  you  get.  Here  is  what  you 
said,  sir :  **  Matty,"  says  you, 
groaning  and  .rolling  over  and 
oyer,  but  as  clear  as  erer  you  are 
now — "Matty,"  says  you,  "my 
poor  Matty  f  It  made  my  heart 
ache  to  hear  the  word.' 

'  Was  that  all  f  said  Jerome,  as 
if  the  recital  was  unexpectedly 
flat. 

'  All  1 — not  half,  not  a  quarter,' 
she  answered ;  '  that  was  only  the 
preface.  But  W,  how  you  groaned 
it  out  I  "  Matty,"  says  you,  **  I 
have  left  you  without  a  penny — 
my  faithful  Matty,"  says  you, 
"that  nursed  me."  And  then 
you  was  quiet  for  a  minute,  and 
then  you  gave  another  great  roll, 
and  says  you,  *'  O  Matty,  Matty, 
if  I  had  only  married  you  right 
off,  how  much  better  it  would 
have  been,  and  then  you  would 
have  been  safe;"  and  then  you 
cries  out, "  Matty !  Matty !  Matty ! 
Matty !"  just  like  that,  four  times; 
and  your  voice  was  so  full  of  feel- 
ing that  the  nurse,  who  happened 
to  be  sleeping  in  the  next  room, 
rushed  in  just  as  she  was,  and 
says  she,  *^  Where  is  that  dog 
howling  ?  he  will  waken  the 
master," ' 

'  Martha,'  said  Jerome  Dawe, 
with  an  awestruck  air,  '  that  is 
the  most  extraordinary  circum- 
stance I  ever  heard  of.' 

*  And  every  word  of  it  as  true,' 
Matty  remarked  solemnly,  '  as  if 
it  was  in  a  printed  book.  But, 
sir,  you  must  remember  some  of 
it.  Never  tell  me — you  must. 
Now  see,  sir ;  try  just  if  you  can- 
not remember  a  little  bit  of  it.' 

*  Well,'  replied  Jerome  Dawe, 
who  was  never  quite  sure  of  any- 
thing, *  I  will  not  say  that  I  have 


not  a  kind  of  recollection  of  toss- 
ing about  one  night,  and  getting 
my  feet  uncovered,  and — * 

'That  was  the  time!'  cried 
Martha  eagerly;  'and  I  covered 
you  over  with  the  woollen  rag, 
and  says  T,  "  My  poor  dear  mas- 
ter, my  beloved  master,"  says  I, 
**  whom  I  love  more  than  myself" 
says  I,  "  do  keep  youi  feet  under 
the  blanket !" ' 

*  And  did  I  keep  them  under 
the  blanket  f  inquired  Jerome 
Dawe,  greatly  interested  at  this 

?oint, '  or  did  I  kick  about  again  I 
am  a  determined  fellow.    Tell 
me  now,  did  I  kick  about  again  f 

*  For  a  time  you  was  quiet,  sir,* 
she  replied ;  '  then  off  you  went 
worse  than  ever.  O  lor*,  what  a 
night  it  was  for  poor  me  !' 

'  Well,'  said  Jerome  Dawe,  fall- 
ing back  upon  his  favourite  form 
of  words,  which  committed  him. 
to  as  little  as  possible,  '  we  must 
see  what  can  be  done.  I  will  not 
say.  Mat ' — he  added  this  so  that 
she  thought  something  very  deci- 
sive must  be  coming — *  I  will  not 
say  but  within  a  few  weeks  we 
shall  see  what  can  be  done.  You 
have  been  a  faithful  nuree,  Matty.' 

*  What  does  Sir  Walter  say,  sir f 
remarked  Martha,  highly  satiisfied 
with  the  general  result  of  her 
manoeuvre.  '  What  are  them  lines 
that  he  uses  about  us  t    Says  he : 

*'  0  woman,  in  our  honn  of  ease 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please."  * 

Here  she  treated  her  master  to 
such  a  palpable  ogle  that  be 
shifted  in  his  chair.  Then  she 
continued,  in  a  more  tragic  voice, 
suited  to  the  rising  of  the  sub- 
ject : 

"  When  pain  and  suffering  wring  the  brow, 
A  miniatering  angel  thon."  * 

And  she  skipped  out  of  the  room 
with  antiquated  youthfulness. 

<  Cultivated  woman,  Matty,' 
Jerome  Dawe  said  to  himself. 

He  had  soliloquised  on  similar 
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occasions  and  in  exactly  the  same 
voice  five  hundred  times  before ; 
but  he  spoke  now  as  if  the  idea 
struck  hun  for  the  first  time. 

'Cultivated  woman,  Matty — 
for  her  station.' 

Just  then  a  thundering  rap  at 
the  front  door  made  him  leap  in 
his  chair. 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

IN  WHICH  JJEROMB  DAWB  IS  FOUND 
TO  HAVE  THRBB  WILLS  OF  HIS 
OWN. 

'Mrs.  Badger/  was  then  an- 
nounced by  Martha  Spring,  with 
as  much  (Sslike  in  her  voice  as 
she  dared  to  insert. 

*  I  guessed  it  was  Sally,'  Jerome 
Dawe  murmured  to  himself.  'The 
energy  of  that  woman  is  amazing. 
She  can  handle  a  knocker.' 

During  her  uncle's  illness  Mrs. 
Badger  had  treated  him  with  much 
consideration,  but  now  that  he 
was  convalescent  she  thought  pro- 
per to  return  to  her  habitual  man- 
ner, and  she  entered  his  room 
with  an  awful  step  and  eyes  that 
made  him  tremble.  There  was 
no  special  animosity  in  her  breast, 
indeed  she  was  more  kindly  dis- 
posed towards  him  than  usual; 
but  her  premeditated  policy  was 
to  assume  dominion  at  all  times 
and  keep  l\im  in  a  constant  per- 
turbation. While  he  was  weak  in 
body  she  had  refrained  from  this 
severity,  and  had  been  gentle  and 
kind ;  but  he  was  now  recovering, 
and  Sally  returned  to  her  ordinary 
ways  like  a  giantess  refreshed. 

'  Well,  uncle,'  she  cried,  as  she 
looked  at  him,  '  you  look  just  as 
well  as  ever.' 

She  said  this  as  if  he  had  de- 
nied the  fact,  which  she  was  now 
reasserting  with  final  emphasis. 

*  Tes,  Sally,'  Jerome  said,  with 
a  kind  of  pompous  submission 


that  was  truly  ludicrous,  '  I  am 
well  as  ever ;  better  perhaps.' 
'  Not  better,'  Sally  said  sharply, 

*  but  quite  as  well.' 

She  would  not  allow  him  to 
alter  her  words  one  syllable. 

The  particulars  of  the  dialogue 
which  followed  need  not  be  given. 
Sally  Badger,  with  commendable 
candour,  told  Jerome  that  she 
had  come  to  him  to  speak  about 
his  affairs ;  that  while  he  was  ill, 
no  matter  what  the  event  might 
have  been,  she  would  not  disturb 
his  mind ;  that  now,  when  death 
was  far  off,  he  ought  to  look  tiie 
business  in  the  fdce ;  and  at  last 
Sally  boldly  told  him  that  he 
ought  to  divide  his  property  be- 
tween herself  and  Maigaret  Alex- 
ander, and  that  she  expected  he 
would  do  so  before  the  month  was 
out.  Having  delivered  herself  of 
all  this  in  a  series  of  snapping 
axioms,  she  paused  and  regarded 
her  uncle  fixedly,  saying, 

'  Now,  uncle,  it  is  your  turn  to 
speak.' 

'  Sally,'  said  Jerome  Dawe,  not 
altogether  disliking  her  resolution, 
for  it  saved  him  the  trouble  of 
deciding,  or  pretending  to  decide, 
^  there  is  a  great  deal  in  what  you 
say.  We  shall  see  what  can  be 
done.  I  will  not  say,  Sally,'  he 
added,  speaking  just  as  he  had  to 
Martha  a  few  minutes  before,  '  I 
will  not  say  but  within  a  few 
weeks  we  shall  see  what  can  be 
done.' 

Here  he  was  greatly  disturbed  at 
observing  that  the  door  lay  partly 
open,  and  he  fancied  that  he  could 
see  the  edge  of  Matty's  skirt.  That 
dame  was  listening !  Jerome 
Dawe  writhed  as  he  thought  of 
the  fix  he  was  in,  but  he  dared 
not  signal  to  Sally ;  and  she,  for 
her  part,  was  sitting  with  her 
back  to  the  door,  and  was  not 
likely  to  notice  it. 

'Very  well,'  Sally  said  aloud. 

*  Only  remember  what  I  say.  You 
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miuA  consider  Maigaret  and  my- 
self uncle,  and  no  one  beaide. 
IVomiae  me  that  you  wilL' 

Jerome  Dawe,  not  daring  to 
reply  aadibly,  took  refuge  in  a  fit 
of  coughing,  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  nodded  seyeral  timee  to  Sally, 
thus  conveying  a  promiae  in  dumb- 
ahow.  She  accepted  it  in  thia 
form,  and  replied, 

'  You  promiae,  then.  Of  course 
it  was  what  you  meant  to  do  all 
along,  but  it  is  better  to  settle 

it; 

There  and  then  Sally  Badger 
kissed  her  uncle,  and'  Martha 
Spring,  outside  the  door,  knew 
that  she  had  kissed  him,  for  the 
salute  waa  of  the  nature  of  a  whack. 
Martha  drew  her  own  conclusions 
firom  an  occurrence  so  unparal- 
leled, for  Sally  was  no  kisser; 
and  in  the  envious  housekeeper's 
bosom  there  raged  the  fury  of  a 
legatee  who  begins  to  realise  the 
fearful  truth  of  that  proverb, 
'  Many  a  slip  'twizt  the  cup  and 
the  lip.*  When  Sally  Badger,  as  she 
went  away,  bade  Martha  ^  Grood- 
bye,'  with  unwonted  cordiality, 
Martha,  for  her  part,  felt  like  a 
tigress,  and  could  have  torn  her 
in  pieces. 

Straight  back  to  the  parlour  she 
went,  and  she  glared  so  savagely  at 
poor  Jerome  Dawe  that  he  too 
plainly  read  the  truth  in  her  vis- 
age, and  not  knowing  how  to  face 
her  wrath  he  was  in  sheer  despair, 
when  another  knock  diverted  their 
attention  for  the  moment,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ruddock  were  an- 
nounced. Jerome's  heart  leaped 
for  relief.  And  Martha,  banging 
the  door,  this  time,  to  signify  that 
she  knew  enough  now,  and  need 
listen  no  more,  departed  to  her 
down-stairs  regions,  where  she  so 
wounded  and  lacerated  her  two 
under  servants  that  they  gave  her 
notice  for  ihat  day  month  upon 
the  spot,  and  were  indeed  on  the 
verge  of  avenging  their  wrongs  by 


aasault  and  battery  of  MaiUia'B 
sacred  person* 

Flattery  and  trickeiy,  winding 
and  doubling,  syllablee  as  soft  as 
oil,  smiles,  compliments,  serpen- 
tine ins  and  outs,  but  never  a 
loud  word,  nor  a  frown,  nor  a 
harsh  suggestion*  So  Daniel  and 
Beatrice  artfully  led  Jerome  Dawe 
on  from  point  to  point,  until 
(although  Jerome  did  not  exactly 
know  that  he  had  said  it)  Beatrice 
suddenly  exclaimed, 

'  O  Jerome,  how  good  of  yon ! 
how  more  than  kind  !  to  leave  all 
for  our  darlings  I' 

It  was  beautifully,  acientifieally 
done.  Pen  and  ink  cannot  de- 
scribe it,  nor  artiat's  penciL  And 
as  this  chapter  must  quickly  end, 
there  is  only  space  to  show  how 
Jerome,  under  the  pressure  of  all 
these  covetous  people,  hit  upon  a 
plan  which  was  nothing  less  than 
brilliant.  Poor  brains,  when 
squeezed  suddenly  and  repeatedly, 
sometimes  emit  splendid  freaks  of 
the  sort 

Three  weeks  later,  after  his 
breakfieist,  Jerome  Dawe  said 
solemnly  to  Martha  Spring, 

'  What  I  am  going  to  tell  yon, 
Martha,  must  never  be  breatiied 
to  any  living  being.' 

Martha,  reading  a  bequest  in 
his  eye,  protested  with  the  utmost 
solemnity  that  she  would  be  as 
secret  as  the  grave. 

'If  not^'  said  Jerome  Dawe 
severely,  taking  courage  in  pros- 
pect of  what  ho  was  going  to 
declare,  *  if  not — we  part  for  ever.' 
Hereupon  Jerome  drew  out  a 
will,  duly  drawn  up,  in  which  all 
his  property  was  given  and  be- 
queathed to  his  trusted  servant 
Martha  Spring.  The  document 
was  short,  and  the  happy  legatee 
was  able  to  decipher  ita  contents. 
Her  greedy  eyes  sparkled  with 
joy,  and  in  her  exultation  she 
scarcely  thought  of  thanking  her 
master. 
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*  It  is  not  Migned  yet,'  Joome 
D«wa  remftrked  cireleaaly.  'That 
can  be  done  any  moment.  Sign- 
ing is  a  matter  of  Beoonde.' 

'  Of  coane  it  is,'  replied  Martha, 
who  did  not  folly  understand  the 
value  of  such  an  addition,  and 
who  reasoned  that  any  request 
written  in  such  fair  and  rotund 
characters  must  be  valid  in  law. 
*  O  sir,  O  lor',  O  my  !' 

Martha  sank  into  a  chair  and 
wept 

That  very  afternoon  Jerome 
Dawe  caUed  on  Sally  Badger,  and 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  similar 
document  and  bade  her  read  it. 
This  also  was  a  last  will  and  tes- 
tament, and  by  it  all  Jerome 
Dawe's  estate,  real  and  personal, 
was  bequeathed  in  equal  parts  to 
his  nieces,  Sarah  Badger  and 
Margaret  Alexander. 

*I  have  not  signed  this  yet, 
Sally,'  said  Jerome.  '  The  signa- 
ture can  be  added  in  a  few  mo- 
menta' 

And  Sally  Badger,  satisfied  by 
the  sight  of  the  document,  and 
well  assured  that  Jerome  would 
speedily  execute  it,  thanked  him 
and  considered  that  the  business 
was  done. 

Again  that  very  evening  after 
dinner  Jerome  Dawe  strolled  down 
to  the  residence  of  Daniel  Rud- 
dock, and  after  a  little  prolocution 
drew  out  a  will,  by  which  the 
whole  of  his  property  was  be- 
queathed to  Daniel  Euddock  and 
his  wife  Beatrice  or  to  the  sur- 
vivor of  them.  Daniel  read  the 
paper  with  eyes  as  greedy  as 
Martha  Spring's,  and  Beatrice 
walked  across  the  room  and  put 
her  arms  about  Jerome's  neck  and 
Idssed  him. 

*  You  are  too  good  !  too — too 
goodl'  she  said.  'We  do  not 
deserve  this.' 

'What  have  I  always  saidf 
Daniel  cried,  in  a  kind  of  appeal 
to  the   universe.    'Have  I  not 


always  said  that  this  man  has  the 
heart  of  a  princel  Do  I  say  of 
a  prince? — of  a  whole  royal 
feiDiily !' 

And  Jerome  Dawe  coming 
home  locked  the  three  wills  se- 
curely in  his  desk,  and  sat  down 
in  his  chair  and  shook  his  head. 

*  Which  it  shall  be  I  do  not 
say,'  he  remarked  to  himselfl 
'  Perhaps  none  of  'em.  The  best 
of  it  is  I  promised  none  of  'em ! 
I  even  pointed  out  in  every  case 
that  the  will  was  not  signed.  I 
think  I  have  managed  cleverly.' 

He  mused  a  while  longer.  Then 
a  gleam  of  humour  lit  up  his 
face. 

'Jerome,'  he  said,  addressing 
himself  as  if  he  were  company, 
'  you  are  a  sly  fellow  !  I  declare 
I  would  not  say  that  I  know  a 
slyer  fellow  than  you,  Jerome,  for 
ten  miles  round.' 

Saying  which  he  poked  himself 
in  the  ribs  with  the  head  of 
Shakespeare,  and  went  up  to  bed 
in  the  best  of  spirits. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 

IN  WHICH  PBOSAIO  HECTOR  BADGER 
BE00ME8  THE  HERO  OF  ▲  MTBTERT. 

'  Saioct,  Sammy,  it  is  the  most 
extraordinary  thing  that  has  ever 
happened  in  our  house.' 

Thus  did  Sally  Badger  address 
her  husband  one  morning,  and  as 
she  spoke  she  rested  her  chin 
upon  her  hand,  and  her  elbow 
upon  the  breakfast-table,  and  re* 
fleeted. 

'There  is  no  doubt  you  are 
right  in  this  case,  my  love,'  said 
Mr.  Badger,  who  was  spreading 
butter  on  his  bread.  'Indeed^ 
my  love,  you  are  right  in  every 
case^' 

'For  Hector  to  ask  for  ten 
pounds,  he  will  not  say  for  what ; 
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then  to  tell  me  he  is  going  away 
from  home  for  a  few  days,  he 
will  not  say  where :  it  is  a  very 
unusual  thmg.  I  cannot  make 
it  out' 

'  I  have  itr  exclaimed  Mr.  Bad- 
ger, slapping  the  table.  '  Strange 
that  we  never  thought  of  it  be- 
fore. Especially  strange  that  you 
have  not  thought  of  it,  my  love.' 

*  Thought  of  what,  Sammy  f 
'  Hector  is  going  to  enlist' 

'  Nonsense,  Sammy  I' 

*  Well,  my  dear,  perhaps  you 
are  right.  Just  for  the  moment 
it  seemed  probable.' 

*  Why  should  the  boy  enlist  1 
and  what  would  he  want  ten 
pounds  fori  And  why  should 
he  not  say  he  is  going  to  enlist, 
when  we  must  know  all  in  a  few 
days  V 

*  You  see,  Sally,  my  love,'  said 
Mr.  Badger,  in  a  remonstrating 
tone,  *  you  hardly  give  one's  little 
suppositions  a  chance.  You  strike 
at  them  so  veiy  soon,  my  love, 
and  so  very  hard;  and  you  have 
such  strong  argumentative  power, 
Sally.' 

'  I  cannot  make  it  out,'  Sally 
continued;  'something  is  going 
to  happen.' 

'I  really  do  believe  I  have 
caught  it  this  time,'  Mr.  Badger 
said,  with  great  energy.  '  Do  you 
know,  SaUy,  I  have  a  decided 
impression  on  my  mind  that  I 
have  caught  it  now.' 

*  What  is  it  V  Sally  asked  im- 
patiently.    '  Let  me  hear.' 

*  But  you  are  so  harsh  and  so 
restive,  Sally ;  and  so  veiy  rapid.' 

'  Not  where  there  is  sense,'  she 
replied.  '  For  gracious'  sake  say 
what  you  have  to  say  !' 

*  I  believe  Hector  is  going  to 
sea,  my  love.' 

'  0  Sammy,  what  a  goose  you 
are  !'  exclaimed  his  wife.  '  This 
is  worse  than  the  other.  Going 
to  sea,  indeed  !  Why  the  only  time 
Hector  was  ever  on  the  water  he 


was  so  iU  that  we  had  to  put  him 
to  bed  when  we  got  home,  and  he 
looked  yellow  for  days.' 

'  All  I  know  is  this,'  said  Mr. 
Badger,  seeming  for  once  disposed 
to  aigue  the  point,  'the  whole 
affair  has  a  runaway  sort  of  look 
about  it,  and  whenever  young  peo- 
ple run  away  they  always  either 
enlist  or  go  to  sea.' 

*  The  question  I  want  answered 
is  this,  Sammy,'  said  his  wife. 
'Am  I  to  give  him  the  money  1 
Am  I  to  let  him  go  ofi^  we  do  not 
know  where  f 

*  I  think.  Sally,  my  love,'  re- 
plied Mr.  Badger,  '  that  as  you 
ask  that  question  you  may  as  well 
answer  it  too.' 

'Has  it  struck  you  lately,' 
asked  Mrs.  Badger,  not  r^aiding 
his  attempted  jest,  'that  Lucy 
Euddock  comes  a  great  deal  to 
our  house?  She  is  not  so  fond 
of  Mildred  as  she  pretends  to  be. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  she  has 
taken  a  fancy  to  our  Hector,  or 
he  to  her,  or  each  to  each.' 

*  Sally,  my  dear,' replied  Samuel 
Badger,  growing  bold  in  the  £bu» 
of  this  absurdity,  '  you  are  not 
thinking  what  you  say.  Lucy 
Euddock  and  our  Hector  !  Why, 
such  a  thing  was  never  heard  of  I 
My  dear,  if  Daniel  and  Beatrice 
were  even  to  hear  that  the  thing 
had  been  dreamt  of  they  would 
go  mad — downright  mad,  Sally.' 

'  I  am  speaking  of  Lucy,'  re- 
plied Mrs.  Badger,  not  at  all 
shaken.  'As  to  her  feitherand 
mother  you  are  right  enough. 
But  she  is  an  odd  sort  of  girL 
Those  thin  lips  of  hers  look  like 
determination;  and  have  you 
noticed  her  eyes  when  she  speaks 
how  they  seem  full  of  a  kind  of 
independent  purpose,  and  glance 
at  you  as  if  she  were  quietly 
taking  your  measure  and  playing 
with  you  all  the  while  1  And  do 
you  never  notice  the  kind  of 
double  meanings  her  words  often 
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have,  when  ehe  wiBhes  to  be 
aatiricall  And  how  she  makes 
people  ridicolons  with  the  gravest 
&ce  I  And  how  her  words  looked 
at  one  way  are  qnite  innocent, 
and  the  other  way  are  fall  of  just 
the  meaning  she  pretends  not  to 
be  conveying  I  0  Sammy,  that 
girl  is  not  what  she  seems.  If 
Hector  has  taken  a  fancy  to  her, 
and  she  to  Hector,  I  do  not  think 
that  Daniel  and  Beatrice  wonld 
find  it  easy  to  turn  her/ 

'Then  I  tell  you  what  it  is,' 
Mr.  Badger  said,  greatly  struck 
by  his  wife's  words;  'they  are 
going  to  run  away  together  and 
get  married,  Sally,  and  the  ten 
pounds  are  wanted  to  pay  for  the 
license  and  the  cab,  and  the  other 
little  expenses.' 

'Ko,  nol'  Sally  replied,  shak- 
ing her  head  soberly.  '  They  are 
not  going  to  run  away.  Hector 
would  as  soon  think  of  breaking 
into  a  house,  or  of  setting  fire  to 
a  ship,  as  of  eloping ;  and  I  do 
not  beUeve  Lucy  would  be  so 
silly  either.  But  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  wind,  Sammy ;  there 
is  something  very  serious  in  the 
wind.' 

'My  dear,'  repeated  Mr.  Bad- 
ger, '  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it : 
they  are  going  to  run  away.' 

'Sammy,'  his  wife  answered, 
roused  by  this  unusual  opposition, 
'  I  tell  you  what  it  is.  Hector 
shall  have  his  ten  pounds;  he 
shall  go  where  he  pleases ;  I  will 
oak.  him  no  questions;  and  the 
result  will  show  that  I  am  right 
and  you  are  wrong.' 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

IN  WHICH  THE  MTSTERT  OF  HECTOR 
BADGER  IB  AT  ITS  MERIDIAN. 

Hector  Badger  departed  on 
his  mysterious  business,  and  not 
the  slightest  hint  did  he  give  of 


its  nature.  He  simply  informed 
his  mother  that  he  wonld  be  ab- 
sent for  some  days,  and  that  when 
he  returned  he  might  tell  her 
what  he  had  been  doing,  although 
(he  was  careful  to  add)  he  might 
not.  It  may  seem  incredible  that 
the  domineering  Sally  should 
have  allowed  her  son  to  set  her 
authority  aside  in  this  decisive 
way ;  but  the  fact  is  that  Mrs. 
Badger  was  a  sensible  woman, 
and  that  power  of  reading  the 
character  of  children,  which  is  a 
gift  of  all  wise  mothers,  was  hers 
also.  She  felt  quite  sure  that 
whatever  Hector  might  be  about 
he  was  not  going  to  commit 
himself  to  any  wrong  course  of 
conduct.  Besides,  she  rather  wel- 
comed the  boldness  and  indepen- 
dence of  her  boy's  conduct.  It 
was  like  herself. 

'  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Sammy,' 
she  said  to  her  husband  the  day 
Hector  went  away,  'I  did  not 
believe  the  lad  had  the  courage 
in  him  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind.  It  is  the  first  sign  of 
push  I  have  ever  seen  in  him.' 

'The  Badger  temperament  is 
quiet  and  even  subdued,'  said 
Samuel,  with  a  retrospective  and 
pensive  air.  'In  consequence 
our  family  has  for  several  genera- 
tions been  considered  wanting  in 
energy ;  but  still  waters  run  deep, 
and  the  Badgers  have  more  in 
them  than  people  fancy.  What 
Hector  has  done  is  just  the  sort 
of  thing  I  should  have  done  my- 
self once.' 
'  Not  since  I  knew  you,  Sammy.' 
'  Perhaps  not,  my  love.' 
One  thing  was  clear.  There 
was  no  elopement  with  Lucy 
Buddock  in  hand,  and  as  if  to 
satisfy  them  of  that  fact  the  girl 
came  to  the  house  every  day. 
Her  calls  were  made  upon  the 
Walsinghams.  But  Sally  Badger 
remarked  upon  the  unusual  fre- 
quency of  these  visits,  and  felt 
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8Die  that  Kectoi^B  absence  was  in 
eome  way  connected  with  Lucy. 

Lncy  was  perhaps  not  pretty, 
but  there  was  an  attractive  pi- 
qnancy  about  her.  There  was  a 
shrewdness  in  her  eyes,  and  a 
kind  of  not  ill-natured  satire  in 
her  expression.  She  possessed  a 
musical  voice,  with  which  she 
could  produce  great  effects  in 
conversation,  rolling  out  her  dty 
serious  sentences  in  a  way  which 
signified  under-meaning.  These 
qualities  marked  off  Lucy  firom 
commonplace  young  women.  But 
with  all  her  humorous  self-posses- 
sion she  could  blush  at  times,  and 
one  momioj;;  she  met  Sally  Bad- 
ger in  the  entrance-hall,  and  Sally 
remaiked  that  the  ^rl  coloured 
up,  and  without  any  of  her  usual 
easy  and  sportive  effronteiy,  but 
a  certain  shyness,  Lucy  asked, 

'  How  is  Hector,  Mrs.  Badger  1 
He  is  away  from  home,  is  he  notf 

*  Yes ;  gone  for  some  days.' 

'  Have  you  heard  from  him  V 

*  Not  a  line,'  replied  Sally.  She 
was  goiug  to  have  added,  <  Have 
youf  but  she  restrained  herself. 
Sally  felt  kindly  to  the  girl,  and 
more  so  than  ever  now,  as  she 
stood  before  her  with  the  signs  of 
love's  sweet  confusion  on  her  fresh 
young  cheeks. 

'Sweet  water  out  of  a  bitter 
fountain,'  Sally  said  to  herself, 
as  the  girl  ran  upstairs.  'Your 
name  is  Euddock,  but  not  your 
nature.  Hector  would  not  do 
badly.  But,  0,  will  there  not  be 
a  row  when  your  father  and 
mother  know  !' 

Sally  chuckled  to  herseK.  She 
would  like  to  have  been  in  the 
fray,  doing  mightUy  with  her 
powerful  tongue.  She  fancied 
Daniel  crouching  before  her,  hiss- 
ing out  his  fury  like  a  snake; 
and  Beatrice  punished  for  her 
long  series  of  sarcasms  and  in- 
sults by  one  avenging  blow.  It 
was  not  Hector's  securing  a  rich 


wife  that  caused  Sally's  cheeks  to 
glow  with  anticipated  triumph; 
it  was  the  prospect  of  batUe  and 
victory,  and  the  enemy  dragged 
along  at  her  chariot-wheels. 

The  income  of  the  Badgers  had 
now  for  several  years  been  a  toler- 
able one,  owing  to  the  aUowanee 
made  to   them   for  the   Grolden 
Girls.      But   the    expenses   had 
been    also   great,  and    although 
Sally  had  tried  hard  to  save,  she 
had  not  been  able  to  lay  by  much; 
and  as  the  time  was   now  ap- 
proaching when  Mildred  would 
be  of  age,  Sally  foresaw  that  she 
would    soon   have   to  leaye  her 
handsome  house  and  shrink  back 
into  a  meaner  abode.      Mildred 
liked  Mrs.  Badger,  but  she  had 
plainly  intimated  that  she  would 
not  remain  with   her  after  she 
came  of  age.     And  Sally's  heart 
was  sinking.     Her  husband  had 
not   made  any  advance  in   life. 
Hector    was  simply  a   studious 
youth,  fit  for  nothing  that  she 
could    make    out.      She  heraelf 
was  growing  old  and  not  fit  far 
new  struggles.    Let  us  not  blame 
Sally  if  she  had  resolved  to  secure 
a  portion  of  her  uncle's  wealth 
by  some  means  or  other.     Her 
case  was  a  desperate  one;    and 
the  time  was   near  when  even 
she  could  wrestle  with  adversity 
no  more. 

The  prettiest  room  in  the  honse 
was  the  boudoir  of  the  Golden 
Girls.  It  looked  out  on  the 
flower  lawn,  and  the  French  -win- 
dow opened  on  a  choice  balcony, 
where  white  curtains,  wafting 
gently  to  and  fro  in  the  summer 
wind,  divided  the  flowers  within 
from  the  flowers  without  The 
room  was  furnished  with  great 
taste,  and  bits  of  fancy  treasure, 
vases,  statuettes,  and  pictures  pro- 
claimed the  riches  and  the  taste 
of  the  Golden  Girls.  Violet  was 
lying  on  her  couch — always  ou 
that  couch  I — ^with  her  white  and 
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gentle  &ce.  Mildred  and  Lucy 
were  standing  at  the  window^  en- 
joying the  morning  air,  and  so 
the  three  girls  were  haying  their 
chat. 

Strangely  sweet  was  that  face 
of  Violet's,  with  its  many  im- 
prints of  suffering,  patience,  and 
refinement,  and  that  light  ripple 
of  fun  which  would  pass  over  her 
features  eyery  now  and  then.  It 
was  beautiful  to  see  the  pleasure 
with  which  she  looked  at  the 
other  two  in  their  health  and 
strength,  as  if  no  shadow  from 
her  own  priyations  crossed  her 
feelings,  but  only  joy  in  their 
prosperity.  And  as  often  as 
Mildred  or  Lucy  turned  to  speak 
to  Violet  there  came  a  gentleness 
oyer  their  yoices  and  faces — p\ty, 
loye,  for  this  frail  creature  dwelt 
in  an  atmosphere  of  tenderness, 
and  to  approach  her  was  to  be 
bathed  in  it  Not  a  whit  of  Lucy 
Buddock's  crisp  frosty  sharpness 
of  manner  was  to  be  seen  now. 
She  spoke  cheerfully  to  Violet, 
but  with  a  sadness  too;  and  once 
when  she  brought  her  a  flower, 
and  saw  Violet's  sweet  grateful 
smile,  struck,  woman-like,  by  the 
beauty  of  the  sick  girl,  she  bent 
down  and  kissed  her. 

'  What  a  little  dear  you  are  1' 
she  exclaimed,  trying  to  make  a 
jest  of  it,  lest  Violet  should  see 
how  deeply  she  felt. 

And  when  Mildred  and  Lucy 
were  outside  on  the  balcony  Lucy 
softly  asked, 

'  What  does  the  Doctor  say  V 

Mildred  only  shook  her  head, 
and  Lucy  guessed  why  it  was  that 
she  bent  oyer  one  of  her  flowers ; 
but  the  other,  who  would  not  let 
any  one  see  her  feelings  if  she 
could  help  it,  did  not  turn  round 
until  she  had  recoyered  her  com- 
posure. 

Lightly  and  pleasantly  the  girls 
chatted  together,  passing  from 
one  thing  to  another  as  fancy  led. 


They  talked  of  Hector;  and  Lucy, 
with  a  seriousness  which  boUi 
Violet  and  Mildred  remarked 
upon,  wondered  where  he  had 
gone,  and  what  he  was  doing. 

*  I  beUeye  I  know  all  about  it,' 
Mildred  said,  with  a  smile. 

*  0,  do  tell  me  T  Lucy  called  out 
eagerly.     *  I  so  want  to  know !' 

*You  may  wait,'  replied  Mil- 
dred ;  '  but  I  know  what  neither 
his  fiither  nor  his  mother  knows. 
Why  should  you  want  to  be  in 
the  secret,  Lucy  V 

*  Because  I  like  to  be  in  eyery 
secret,'  Lucy  answered.  *  I  wish 
you  would  tell  me.' 

'  Not  a  word,'  Mildred  said  in- 
flexibly. 

'Then  I  do  not  belieye  you 
know  anything  about  it,'  Lucy 
rejoined,  trying  by  this  taunt  to 
extort  the  information. 

'  What  I  do  not  know  I  cannot 
tell,'  replied  Mildred  briskly. 
'  And  what  I  do  know  I  shall  not 
tell,  so  there !'  And  Lucy  had 
to  drop  the  subject. 

Their  talk  darted  off  to  the  last 
ball,  and  Lucy  twitted  Mildred 
with  the  attentions  of  a  particular 
captain,  who  was  aristocratic, 
needy,  and  a  noted  fortune- 
hunter.  Mildred  smiled  in  a  way 
which  might  haye  made  the  most 
unquailing  fortune-hunter  de- 
spair. 

'Until  I  find  some  one  who 
loyes  me  for  what  I  am,  and  not 
for  what  I  haye  got,'  she  said,  '  I 
keep  fancy  free.' 

*  How  will  you  find  out  V  Lucy 
asked  naturally  enough.  'Men 
are  such  hypocrites.' 

This  deep  student  of  masculine 
life  made  this  remark  with  a 
sigh. 

'I  shall  be  a  hypocrite,  too,' 
Mildred  retorted.  'When  I  am 
sufiiciently  interested  in  any  man 
to  put  him  to  the  test  I  haye  a 
little  plan,  a  net,  a  snare ;  but  0, 
good  luck,  good  luck  !  here  comes 
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Victoria  and  her  father.  Kow 
for  the  Miyor,  girls!  Attention 
for  the  Major !' 


CHAPTER  XL. 

IN  WHICH  THE  MTSTERt  GOMES  OUT, 
AND  8ALLT  BADGER  IS  ASTONISHED. 

*  TouNG  ladies/  the  Major  said, 
stepping  ahont  the  room  with 
great  vivacity,  *you  look  very 
charming  here  amidst  sunshine 
and  flowers,  fit  companions  for 
youth  and  hloom.  The  only  thing 
out  of  place  here  is  my  gray- 
headed  self.  Victoria,  I  had 
better  leave  you  here  and  take 
my  flight.  I  am  only  a  raven  in 
a  quartette  of  doves.' 

*  You  don't  know  how  tired 
doves  become  of  each  other,'  Mil- 
dred answered.     '  So  please  stay.' 

'  Time  was,'  the  Major  con- 
tinued, posturing  as  he  spoke, 
'believe  me,  joung  ladies,  time 
was  when  old  Sanctuary — not  old 
Sanctuary  then — would  have  kept 
a  whole  dovecot  in  a  flutter — 
and  did  it  too  1  He  was  a  rattle 
of  a  fellow  in  his  day ;  but  he  has 
settled  down.  Miss  Walsingham, 
and  he  keeps  settling  down,  and 
the  time  will  soon  come  when  his 
few  gray  hairs  will  lie  low 
enough.' 

'Major  Sanctuary,*  Lucy  Rud- 
dock called  out. 

'  WeU,  Miss  Lucy  V 

'  That  part  of  the  raven's  con- 
versation does  not  suit  the  doves. 
Talk  of  something  cheerful,  if  you 
please.    Make  us  laugh.' 

'  Make  you  laugh  I'  cried  the 
Major,  not  a  little  flattered  by 
Lucy's  speech.  'That  is  not  so 
easy  when  a  man  has  to  entertain 
young  ladies  who  are  full  of  witty 
thoughts  to  b^gin  with.  But 
there  is  something  I  can  tell  you 
which  will  interest  you.  Victoria 
and  I  have  been  staying  down  at 


Tickenham,  and  there  we  met— 
we  met — I  give  you  three  gueBses, 
one  apiece !' 

Nobody  knew. 

'That  excellent  Mrs.  Alexan- 
der who  used  to  live  here.  She 
is  settled  at  Tickenham.  Settled 
in  a  most  charming  house,  nice 
prospect,  bee-autiM  foznituie— 
model  of  a  snug  little  place,  1 
consider  it.' 

'  Father,'  Victoria  said,  zemon- 
strating,  '  hardly  that.' 

'And  do  you  remember  the 
widow's  son,  Miss  Walsingham  f 
the  Major  asked,  addressing  Mil- 
dred. '  That  rough-mannered, 
rough-headed  colt  who  used  to 
live  here,  and  was  always  in  one 
mischief  or  another  V 

*  I  remember  that  Mis.  Alex- 
ander had  a  son,'  Mildred  replied 

'Turned  out  the  handsomest 
young  fellow  in  the  county !'  cried 
the  Major.  'TaU,  six-foot-three, 
if  he  is  an  inch.' 

*  O  father  I'  Victoria  cried 
again, '  hardly  that' 

'  With  a*  fine  frame,  a  good 
colour,  plenty  of  blood  in  his 
veins — and  good  blood,  too,  I  can 
assure  you — and  good  breeding  as 
well  as  good  blood ;  veiy  polite  to 
me,  I  must  confess :  all  tending  to 
show.  Miss  Walsingham,  how  sar- 
prisingly  these  young  colts  turn 
out  sometimes.' 

'  What  is  he  doing  at  Ticken- 
halnf  Violet  asked. 

The  sisters  had  glanced  at  each 
other  while  this  conversation  went 
on,  but  Mildred  seemed  unwilling 
to  speak. 

'  Doctor,'  the  Major  answered, 
'and  an  uncommonly  promifflng 
doctor,  too,  as  I  undeistandj 
making  the  most  amazing  curoB, 
one  after  another,  until  everybody 
is  raving  about  him  I' 

'Father!'  said  Victoria,  the 
third  time. 

'  Poor  old  Sholto,*  Luey  said, 
'  /  always  liked  him.' 
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Neither  of  the  Golden  Girls 
spoke  a  word. 

^  Of  coarse,  in  Tickenham,  a 
medical  man  has  singular  advan- 
tages/ the  Major  continued. 
'  Ihere  is  a  medicinal  spring  there 
which,  from  all  I  hear,  is  most 
efficacious  in  every  complaint 
under  the  sun.  I  assure  you, 
Miss  Walsingham,  some  of  the 
anecdotes  I  heard  of  the  waters 
were  quite  surprising.  Cures?  Mi- 
racles 1  Attenuated  people  coming 
there,  drinking  for  six  weeks,  and 
going  home  stout,  and  finding  the 
wardrobe  useless — perfectly  use- 
less. On  the  other  hand,  stout 
people  seeking  relief,  and  getting 
reduced  one  ounce  every  hour  by 
the  clock,  and  as  regular  as  clock- 
work. I  heard  of  one  old  gentle- 
man who  came  there  rheumatic  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  had  not 
moved  for  years.  He  began 
drinking  the  waters  —  liberal 
course ;  seven-and-twenty  glasses 
a  day.  The  eflfect  was  wonderful. 
The  joints  became  limber,  energy 
was  developed,  the  man  began  to 
walk,  and  to  run,  and  to  dance, 
until  at  last  the  faculty  had  to 
give  him  a  hint — he  was  becom- 
ing a  perfect  tarantula  I  And 
that  was  a  man  who  six  weeks 
before  had  to  ring  the  bell  for  a 
servant  when  he  wanted  to  cross 
his  legs!' 

The  Major  got  quite  hot  while 
telling  this  anecdote,  to  which  the 
girls  listened  with  most  creditable 
composure. 

'And  my  recommendation  to 
yon  is,'  said  the  Major,  turning  to 
Yiolel^  and  speaking  in  a  calmer 
voice,  'tty  the  Tickenham  wa- 
ters ;  they  will  do  you  a  world 
of  good.  Ton  will  be  off  that 
couch  in  a  month !' 

At  this  juncture  the  door  was 
thrown  open  without  any  cere- 
mony, and  Mrs.  Badger  entered 
the  room,  or  rather  she  burst  into 
it, 

YOU  xuii.  Na  ocLvni. 


'  Girls  r  she  called  out,  *  do  you 
know  what  has  happened  f 

Then,  seeing  Major  Sanctuary, 
she  said, 

'  Excuse  me,  Major,  I  did  not 
know  you  were  here.* 

'  Never  mind  me,  madam,'  the 
Major  replied,  with  spirit  '  What 
has  happened  1  Nothing  bad,  I 
sincerely  hope.' 

*  No ;  the  contrary,*  Sally  an- 
swered. '  Girls,  Hector  has  come 
back,  and  where  do  you  think  he 
has  been  V 

Lucy  Buddock  blushed,  what 
lovers  call  beautiful,  and  other 
people  painful,  crimson. 

'  To  London,'  Sally  continued, 
answering  her  own  question  be- 
fore the  others  could  speak.  *  To 
the  London  University,  to  be  ex- 
amined ;  and  he  has  got  a  scholar- 
ship, and  sixty  pounds  a  year ! 
And  they  say  he  is  so  promising 
that  he  will  carry  everything  be- 
fore him  I' 

*  0  Mrs.  Badger,'  Violet  said, 
with  tears  of  pleasure  in  her  eyes, 
*  I  am  so  glad  !  I  am  sure  Hector 
has  been  working  for  years.' 

'  I  am  delighted,'  Mildred  said 
heartily.     'I  guessed  something.' 

'  And  I,  Mrs.  Badger,'  cried  the 
Major, '  cannot  express  my  satis- 
faction. Sixty  pounds  a  year !  I 
daresay,  when  the  thing  is 
thoroughly  looked  into,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  or  perhaps  two  hundred. 
A  very  pretty  income  indeed !' 

Lucy  rose  in  a  great  hurry. 

'Airs.  Badger,'  she  said,  'I 
must  run  away.  Tell  Hector  how 
glad  I  am  that  he  has  been  so 
successful'  And  she  bade  them 
all  good-bye  in  haste, 

*  You  can  deliver  your  own 
message,'  Sally  called  after  the 
retreating  girl,  with  some  face- 
tiousnees.  'Hector  is  down- 
stairs.' 

Then,  with  a  fiesh  apology  for 
her  abrupt  behaviour,  Mrs.  Bad- 
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ger  withdieiry  and  going  up  to 
her  own  room,  she  foond  her  hus- 
band. Samuel,  who -was  brushing 
his  hair,  heard  the  wonderful 
news  with  his  habitual  placidity. 

'I  am  not  much  surprised, 
Sally,  my  love,'  he  said,  in  his 
easy  way.  'I  always  believed 
that  Hector  would  turn  out  some- 
body some  day.  He  has  good 
ability ;  you  Imow,  Sally,  talent 
goes  from  father  to  son.  I  have 
ability  myself.' 

*  Nothing  of  the  kind,  Sammy.' 

'  Plodding  ability,  I  mean,  my 
love,'  said  Samuel  JBadger  defer- 
entially, for  he  felt  he  had  gone 
too  far.  *  Not  ambitious  ability : 
plodding  ability.' 

And  Samuel  went  down-stairs. 
The  next  minute  his  wife  heard 
him  call  out  'Sally  !  Sally  !'  in  a 


most  alarming  yoice.  She  flew 
down,  expecting  a  catastrophe  of 
some  sort ;  but  when  she  got  into 
the  parlour  she  found  him  much 
as  usuaL  Only  he  said  in  a 
whisper, 

'  I  thought  I  would  like  to  tell 
you,  Sally.  As  I  came  down  I 
saw  Hector  and  Lucy  at  the  frost 
door.  He  has  gone  out  with  her ; 
but  before  the  door  opened,  I 
think — I  would  not  like  to  be 
positive — ^but  I  think — * 

'  What  do  you  think,  for  good- 
ness' sake,  Sammy  1' 

*  I  thinky  my  dear^  those  young 
people  were  kissing  each  other* 

'  What  if  they  were !'  exclaimed 
his  wife  impatiently.  'Why, 
Sammy,  from  the  way  you  called 
out,  I  thought  the  house  was  on 
fire!' 


(2*0  ht  cofitifiiied.) 


THE  HERO  AS  VIRTUOSO, 

(  With  a  Portrait  of  Herr  JoacfUf.) 


The  field  of  the  masical  executant 
is  unique  in  the  service  of  Art. 
Kothing  corresponding  to  it  ex- 
ists in  the  walks  of  painting  or  of 
poetry.  The  successful  player  of 
other  men's  music  ranks  far  above 
the  successful  copyist  of  other 
men's  pictures,  whose  highest  aim 
is  mechanical  imitation,  and  his 
highest  requisite  gift  technical 
dexterity  ;  but  he  stands  below 
the  master  painter,  who  both  con- 
ceives and  executes,  whose  idea 
and  the  work  of  its  embodiment 
need  no  head,  no  hand,  but  his 
own.  Nor  can  we  compare  him 
to  the  translator  of  poetry,  though 
their  aim  in  a  sense  is  identical, 
namely,  to  impart  significance  to 
compositions  which  but  for  such 
effort  would  to  many  remain  a 
mere  dead  letter.  But  the  trans- 
lator's art  is  something  of  an  art 
of  supererogation  after  all,  im- 
perfect at  the  best ;  its  exiBten9e 
and  his  own  are  unnecessary  for 
the  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  in- 
tentions of  the  original  *  maker.' 
The  actor's  calling  seems,  at  first 
sight,  to  be  exactly  analogous. 
Irving  renders  Shakespeare;  Liszt, 
Beethoven.  ^  Both  come  before  us 
as  the  intelligent  exponent  of  a 
poetic  composition  not  their  own, 
but  written  with  a  view  to  such 
exposition;  and  both  have  it  in 
their  power  to  make  or  to  mar  the 
effect  of  the  work  it  is  their  mis- 
sion to  convey  to  the  senses  of  a 
crowd.  Thus  we  use  one  term 
for  both  —  players.  But  the  re- 
semblance goes  no  further.  How 
much  the  simpler  and  more  per- 
fect is  the  function  of  the  vir- 
tooBo,  who  needfi  only  his  Cremona 


violin,  or  his  Broad  wood  grand, 
to  be  able  to  electrify  us  by  the 
display  of  his  fullest  powers, 
whilst  a  modern  Garrick  could  do 
little  without  the  aid  of  a  troop  of 
fellow-actors  and  some  elaborate 
machinery!  The  relations  of  player 
and  author,  again,  are  in  music 
much  closer,  j  aster,  and  more  con- 
sonant. The  highest  gifts  of  a 
Eubinstein  or  a  Von  Billow  can 
only  be  really  manifested  in  the 
performance  of  music  of  a  high 
.  order  of  merit  The  splendid 
faculties  of  a  Salvini  or  a  Sarah 
Bernhardt  are  often  seen  at  their 
best  in  dramas  of  contestable 
literary  worth.  Nay,  the  more 
brilliant  the  actor  the  less  import- 
ant becomes  the  quality  of  the 
play.  Critics  who  denounce  the 
extravagance  of  the  fifth  act 
of  Hemani,  the  sickly  senti- 
ment of  La  Dame  avx  Cami- 
llas, the  sensationalism  of  The 
Bells,  not  to  mention  pieces  still 
less  meritorious  and  entirely  ephe- 
meral in  character,  yet  cannot 
deny  that  in  spite  of,  nay,  partly 
owing  to,  these  faults,  those 
dramas  lend  themselves  admira- 
bly to  the  display  of  histrionic 
genius.  Furthermore,  plays  need 
not  to  be  acted,  or  even  to  be 
ctctable,  in  order  to  afford  us  all 
great  pleasure.  But  music  unper- 
formed brings  pleasure  to  no  one,  * 
and  profit  to  none  but  musical 
students.  Annihilate  actors,  you 
yet  retain  the  better  part  of 
Shakespeare.  Annihilate  instru- 
mentaUsts,  you  lose  all  Beethoven. 
It  is  true  that  some  persons  pro- 
fess to  be  able  to  derive  at  least 
equal  pbasore  from  perusing  the 
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acme  of  the  Eroica  Symphony  or 
the  Moonlight  Sonata  with  that 
which  they  experience  from  an  au- 
dihle  performance  of  such  master- 
pieces ;  but  to  lis  we  confess  this 
seems  something  like  trying  to 

*  Hold  a  fire  in  onr  hand 
By  thinkiDg  on  the  frosty  Caucasus ; 
Or  doy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast.' 

The  closest  parallel  to  our  vio- 
linist  and  pianist  is,  perhaps, 
offered  by  the  portrait-painter, 
like  them,  he  does  not  originate 
anything  in  his  subject-matter, 
which,  like  theirs,  is  strictiy 
limited,  whilst  yet  its  treatment 
opens  up  to  him  an  almost  illimit- 
able field  for  the  display  of  his 
own  originality  and  skill.  Thus 
we  see  every  grade,  from  the  crude 
travesty  of  some  national  hero's 
head  on  the  signboard  of  a  tavern, 
to  the  correct  but  insipid  sub- 
scription-portrait of  the  hero  in 
some  official  capacity,  with  his 
heroism,  as  it  were,  knocked  out  of 
him,  thence  upwards  to  the  ideal 
likeness  by  a  painter  capable  of 
seizing  the  character  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  reproducing  it  for  us  with 
an  added  inspiration  of  his  own. 

But  here  artist  and  musician 
part  company.  The  ideal  por- 
trait realises  the  artist's  inspiration 
once  for  all,  and  transmits  it  to 
future  generations.  The  player's 
work  needs  daily  renewal;  his 
achievements  die  with  him,  and 
can  only  affect  his  contemporaries. 
Hence  the  destiny  of  the  virtuoso, 
like  that  of  the  play-actor,  is  to  be 
alternately  over^exalted  and  un- 
duly depreciated — nay,  to  be  wor- 
shipped and  despised,  one  may 
say,  in  one  and  the  same  breath. 
Thus  it  is  unquestionable  that  the 
majority  of  concert-goers  consult 
a  programme  in  order  to  learn,  in 
the  first  place,  who  is  to  play ;  in 
the  second  only,  what  is  to  be 
played ;  and  tha^  in  their  raptur- 
ous frenzy  over  a  masterly  ren- 


dering by  some  popular  fnvourite 
of  a  concerto  or  sonata,  they  foiget 
to  pay  the  just  mental  homage  to 
the  master  mind  who  composed  the 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find 
numbersof  highly-educated  thoogh 
musically-uneducated  persons  re- 
garding this  sort  of  furore  as  an 
emotional  aberration,  natural,  pe^ 
haps,  to  human  infirmity,  bat 
bom  of  foolish  and  trivial  in- 
stincts. Such  start  from  the 
avowed  or  unavowed  supposition 
that  the  pianist  or  violiniat's  art 
necessitates  no  higher  qualities 
than  does  plate-spinning,  dancing, 
or  the  feats  of  a  Lulu.  To  snch 
judges  the  'gentlemen  of  the 
orchestra'  appear  no  more  as 
artists  than  would  so  many  workers 
ofmachinery.  Ifthrongh  the  magic 
spell  cast  by  some  special  virtuoso 
on  our  philosopher's  spirit  and 
senses  he  ib  yet  carried  away  for 
a  moment  in  spite  of  himself  he 
regards  the  enthusiastic  sensation 
as  a  transient  weakness,  and  phi- 
losophises on  the  unreason  of  an  im- 
pulsive public  who  unthinkingly 
continue  to  shower  gold  and  lau- 
rels upon  men  who  merely  pro- 
fess to  play  what  is  set  down 
for  them  already,  to  reproduce  the 
thoughts  and  conceptions  other 
minds  have  provided. 

As  if  the  combination  of  quali- 
ties indispensable  to  make  a  good 
instrumental  performer — strength, 
endurance,  fine  and  cultivated  sen- 
sibilities, and  extensive  compre- 
hension— were  of  e very-day  oecu^ 
rence !  The  triumph  of  'star' 
players  is  ephemeral,  but  it  is  wdl 
deserved.  Their  names  are  writ 
in  water,  but  they  are  great  names. 
Perhaps  the  unreasoning  mob,  who 
draw  them  home  in  their  carriages 
and  lavish  acclamations  and  dis^ 
tinctions  upon  their  heads,  are  right 
in  their  first  impulse,  and  are  (mlj 
meting  out  just  measure  after  all 

The  oft-heard  lament  over  the 
degradation  of  fine  art  in  the  pre* 
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sent  age  does  not  extend  to  the 
art  which  par  excellence  ve  call 
divine.  Whatever  has  waned  or 
deteriorated  in  this  era  of  com- 
mercialism, positivism,  and  scep- 
tidsm,  music  has  thriven,  and 
thrives  remarkably  welL  The 
concert-room  rivals,  nay,  and  to 
some  extent  has  superseded,  the 
theatre  as  a  place  of  popular  re- 
creation. The  ideal  expression  of 
the  age,  its  best  poetry,  incline 
more  and  more  to  adapt  musical 
form.  No  fresh  Goethe  or  Shake- 
speare arises  to  give  us  a  new 
FatLst  or  Borneo  and  Juliet,  But 
in  the  works  of  Gounod  and  Berlioz 
suggested  by  these  dramas,  we 
have  musical  poems  of  the  highest 
quality.  Byron  is  not  here  to 
write  Mazeppa,  but  there  is  Liszt 
to  transmute  it  into  a  symphony. 
The  poem  of  the  future  is  the 
musical  poem.  Jn  this  art,  at 
least,  the  last  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  produced  com- 
posers— and  promises  to  number 
«uany  more  —  of  equal  greatness 
with  their  august  predecessors. 
To  such  an  age  we  might  natural- 
ly look  also  to  produce  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  highest  type  of  the 
virtuoso ;  and  we  see  many  whom 
society,  after  its  fashion,  delights 
to  honour,  yet  the  question  re- 
mains if  it  honours  them  enough. 
The  world  knows  nothing  of  its 
greatest  men.  It  never  will  know 
much.  If  the  gods  came  to  live 
among  us  in  human  form,  we 
should  soon  get  so  used  to  their 
superhuman  gifts  as  to  cease  to 
revere  the  possessors.  One  might 
be  a  prophet,  another  have  wings, 
another  discourse  with  birds  and 
bees.  So  long  as  the  divinity  slept, 
dressed,  ate,  talked  as  we  do,  we 
should  mostly  forget  to  remember 
that  he  was  a  remarkable  person, 
when  he  was  not  actually  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  his  superhuman 
accomplishments.  So  often  with 
great  men.  In  the  case  of  a  great 


player,  the  outside  public  fre- 
quently think  of  and  judge  of  him 
personally  as  a  thing  quite  apart 
from  his  performance,  as  though 
he  and  it  had,  or  might  have, 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  each 
other.  If  he  seem  dull  and  in- 
communicative yi  society — a  na- 
tural result  in  those  whose  powers 
of  self-expression,  however  they 
develop,  will  always  be  mainly 
absorbed  in  the  practice  of  musicid 
art — society  readily  classes  him 
as  inferior  in  intelligence,  insig- 
nificant in  character.  On  the 
whole,  it  seems  to  expect  this,  and 
surprise  is  sometimes  expressed 
when  the  contrary  is  made  evi- 
dent ;  and,  on  a  nearer  acquaint- 
ance, they  perceive  the  superior 
cultivation  and  refinement  of  the 
players  mind  — an  influence  of 
the  musical  profession  that  always 
raises  its  humblest  members  some- 
what above  the  average  of  the 
social  class  to  which  they  belong. 
In  the  estimation  of  the  majority 
of  the  public,  the  virtuoso  has 
probably  no  advantage  over  them- 
selves but  nimble  fingers  and  me- 
chanically acquired  memory.  He 
plays  divinely,  and  yet  it  is  as  likely 
as  not  that  he  may  have  a  mean  and 
commonplace  soul.  The  power, 
wide  range  of  expression,  the 
imagination,  the  taste  they  rave 
about  in  his  musical  performance, 
may,  they  think,  like  those  sweet 
notes  themselves,  'survive  not 
the  lute.' 

This  is  a  fallacy,  nay,  an  ab- 
surdity. The  moral  and  mental 
qualities  all  great  players  possess — 
as  without  them  they  never  could 
have  become  great  players — are 
those  which  everywhere  entitle  a 
human  being  to  superior  respect. 
The  qualities  needed  for  the 
greatest  among  great  players  are 
those  which  in  other  vocations 
would  constitute  a  hero,  and  unto 
which  no  one  would  be  ashamed 
openly  to  award  their  just  meed  of 
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enthusiasm.  To  reach  the  point  of 
distinction  as  a  musical  executant 
requires  a  zeal,  patience,  resolution, 
devction,  of  which  few  outside  the 
profession  ever  form  an  idea. 
Take  the  technique  alone,  indis- 
pensahle  to  any  public  performer, 
but  -which  by  itself  will  not 
enable  him  to  rise  :  its  mastery 
demands  prodigies  of  industry  and 
self-abnegation.  *  When  you  think 
you  play  to  perfection,  do  as  I 
did  then,'  so  said  perhaps  the 
most  wonderful  executant  of  our 
day  to  a  neophyte  who  prayed  of 
him  to  explain  how  such  won- 
drous facility  was  to  be  acquired  : 
*  practise  twelve  hours  a  day  for 
fifteen  years  more.' 

Such  an  ordeal  clearly  would 
crush  the  life  and  mind  out  of  an 
ordinary  commonplace  organism ; 
but  our  virtuoso  must  needs  pre- 
serve an  extraordinarily  wide  and 
active  intelligence.  How  can  an 
ordinary  mind  grasp  and  render 
agsCin  satisfactorily  the  character  of 
music  of  various  styles,  passing 
rapidly  from  one  to  another,  from 
Bachto  Chopin,  from  Mendelssohn 
to  Liszt,  exercising  in  all  the  same 
penetrating  sympathy,  without 
which  he  must  fail  to  do  justice 
to  the  composer's  intent)  His 
head,  heart,  and  hands  have  to 
interpret  aright,  and  to  impress 
on  other  people,  however  dull 
and  unprepared,  the  conceptions 
of  a  score  of  great  minds,  many  of 
whom,  perhaps,  never  could  have 
understood  each  other.  There  is 
scope  in  such  a  task  for  more  than 
skill,  for  more  than  talent  —  for 
genius  of  the  highest  order,  though 
of  a  peculiar  and  subtle  quality. 

If  the  high  mental  gifts  of  our 
virtuoso  fail  to  attain  full  general 
recognition,  it  is  because  their 
manifestation  in  his  calling  is 
indirect.  So  also  with  his  cha- 
racter. The  influence  on  artists 
and  amateurs,  and,  through  tbem, 
on  the  art  of  a  whole  nation,  that 


a  single  ^star'  player  may  eze^ 
cise  for  good,  for  bad,  or  ques- 
tionable effect,  is  immense  and 
manifold.  It  does  not  begin  and 
end  with  the  simple  pleasure  he 
has  it  in  his  power  to  bestow  by 
the  exercise  of  his  gift.  But  the 
huge  power  such  a  one  possesses 
for  surprising  and  deh'ghting  his 
fellow-creatures  can,  like  all  great 
power?,  be  used  or  abused.  He 
may  devote  it  mainly  to  self- 
glorification.  This,  in  certain 
phases  of  musical  culture,  maj 
mean  pandering  to  a  dull  or  de- 
graded musical  taste,  or  it  may 
involve  the  unfair  extinction  of 
other  artists  who  may  collaborate 
in  his  performance — the  ignoring^ 
by  the  leader  of  his  duties  to  his 
subordinates  and  to  the  composer. 
Or  he  may  apply  it,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  rapid  amassing  of 
wealth,  the  short  road  to  which 
in  music,  as  in  all  other  fine  arts, 
has  never  been  that  of  loyalty  to 
the  cause.  Absolute  disinterested- 
ness of  aim  and  singleness  o^ 
action  we  shhll  not  always  find 
in  our  virtuoso.  We  shall  not 
for  that  deny  him  admiration, 
any  more  than  we  should  re- 
fuse to  admire  a  meteor  because 
it  is  not  a  planet.  Men — artists 
especially  —  are  what  they  can 
be ;  and  not  unto  every  one  is 
it  given  to  bo  a  guiding  star. 
Such  knights-errant  of  art  may 
hold  a  high,  if  not  the  highest, 
grade  in  the  grand  army;  their 
influence  is  not  always  durable, 
and  often  mixed ;  they  are  less 
great  among  the  greatest.  Musical 
training  itself,  and  the  life  of  a 
public  performer,  with  its  con- 
stant excitement  and  strain  on  the 
nerves,  are  calculated  to  develop 
susceptibilities  abnormally;  and 
the  reaction  from  the  constant 
effort  required  by  the  need  of  dis- 
playing his  highest  faculties  daily, 
to  order,  sometimes  shows  itself  in 
the  exaggeration  of  petty  idiosyn- 
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crasies — ascribed  at  once  to  in- 
ordinate self-conceit  or  childish 
foUy  by  an  idle  crowd. 

Ib  it  thns  that  the  world  has 
come  to  associate  in  their  minds 
the  idea  of  'fiddling'  in  par- 
ticular with  trickery,  jugglery, 
and  mountebank's  feats,  as  though 
it  were  an  art  of  a  quality  essen- 
tially Tolatile  and  contemptible  ? 

If  it  were  in  the  power  of  a 
single  artist  lastingly  to  dissociate 
Tiolin-playing  and  vain  triviality, 
and  thus  to  do  away  with  an 
ancient  prejudice  —  an  achieve- 
ment next  door  to  a  miracle — we 
of  this  generation  have  seen  it 
done,  the  violinist  type  recon- 
structed, and  for  ever  connected 
in  our  minds  with  the  very  quali- 
ties in  which  the  typical  *  fiddler ' 
was  once  assumed  to  be  inherently 
deficient — with  constancy,  tho- 
roughness, stem  rectitude,  abso- 
lute fidelity  to  a  serious  purpose — 
all  through  the  powerful  person- 
ality of  the  greatest  violinist  of  our 
own  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  age» 

The  brilliant  genius  and  im- 
mense natural  powers  which  we 
admire  in  a  virtuoso  first  of  all 
are,  perhaps,  less  rare  than  is 
supposed.  But  their  perfect  cul- 
ture and  development,  without 
which  they  are  impotent,  is  rare 
enough ;  and  rarest  is  it  to  see 
the  influence  they  bestow,  as  in 
the  example  before  us,  steadily 
and  conscientiously  devoted  to 
the  highest  interests  of  the  art 
with  which  he  has  come  to  be 
identified. 

A  career  like  that  of  Herr  Joseph 
Joachim  may  be  sketched  in  a  few 
words.  Born  in  1831  at  Kittsee,  a 
village  near  Pressburg,  the  ancient 
capited  of  Hungary,  but  within 
fifty  miles  of  Vienna,  he  became 
a  violin  pupil  at  five  years  old, 
played  in  public  at  seven  at  Festh, 
and  then  passed  five  years  of 
study  at  the  Vienna  Conserva- 
torium  under  Boehm.     Already, 


at  twelve,  he  silenced  critics  and 
surpassed  veteran  players.  In 
1843  he  went  to  Leipzig,  where 
Mendelssohn  resided,  who  at  once 
recognised  the  extraordinary  talent 
of  the  boy.  There  Joachim  studied 
for  some  years  under  David.  EUs 
first  appearance  in  this  countiy 
was  made  in  1844,  when  his  per- 
formance of  Beethoven's  concerto 
at  a  Philharmonic  Concert,  con- 
ducted by  Mendelssohn,  elicited 
the  utmost  enthusiasm.  Since 
then  the  years  have  been  few  in 
which  he  has  not  visited  England, 
which  has  thus  become  closely 
associated  with  his  career  of  forty 
years  of  uninterrupted  success  as 
a  solo  performer  and  a  leader 
of  chamber  music.  In  Germany 
he  has  successively  held  ap- 
pointments at  Weimar,  1849-53 ; 
Hanover,  185^-66 ;  and  at  Berlin, 
where  from  1868  to  the  present 
time  he  has  occupied  the  post  of 
Director  of  the  Musical  Academy. 
If  his  first  introduction  to  England 
as  a  boy  of  thirteen  established  his 
brilliant  reputation  among  us,  his 
every  subsequent  visit  has  helped 
to  consolidate  at  once  his  popu- 
larity and  his  influential  musical 
position.  Impossible  to  over- 
estimate the  good  he  has  done 
towards  furthering  musical  culti- 
vation in  England.  None  but  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude  could 
have  done  it,  and,  perhaps,  not 
another  would  have  done  it.  The 
millions,  to  be  taken  captive  in  the 
first  instance,  need  a  phenomenal 
virtuoso.  Their  affections  once 
won,  they  let  their  taste  be 
formed,  educated » refined,  by  their 
favourite.  It  is  well  for  them 
when  he,  like  Herr  Joachim,  turns 
his  energies  exclusively  into  the 
right  direction,  towards  the  popu- 
larising of  high-class  music,  scorn- 
ing the  aim  of  self- elevation. 
He  familiarises  and  endears  good 
music  to  all  listeners  by  his  won- 
derful gift,  till  they  find   they 
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haye  grown  to  know  and  love  the 
music  for  its  own  sake,  apart  from 
the  artist  Nor  is  it  only  the 
public  who  are  benefited  by  anch 
a  course.  All  right-minded  pro- 
fessionals, and  the  profession  it- 
self, are  raised  by  it.  Theyoongest 
player  in  an  orchestra  sees  in  such 
a  self-foigotful  master  the  block 
of  which  he  should  be  a  chip,  and 
fulfils  his  part  better  and  with 
more  zest  in  consequence.  In  the 
furthering  of  the  progress  of 
musical  art  among  us  generally, 


in  the  raising  of  its  standard,  the 
spreading  of  the  taste  for  it  where 
its  refining,  refreshing  spirit  was 
urgently  needed,  in  the  encourag- 
ing and  banding  together  of  the 
true  followers  in  the  right  cause, 
no  single  virtuoso  has  erer  accom- 
plished so  much  as  has  been 
"worked  by  the  steadfast,  yigorous 
influence,  direct  and  indirect,  per^ 
sonal  and  professional,  of  the 
great  representatiye  yiolinist    of 


our  time. 


B.  T. 


*  CARPE   DIEM.'* 


Now,  in  the  season  of  flowers. 

Now,  when  the  summer  is  bright. 
When  PhcebuB  stays  long  with  the  Hours, 

And  the  earth  hardly  knows  any  night. 
The  time  for  enjoyment  is  ours. 

The  time  for  delight 

Ere  the  chill  winds  have  scattered  the  roses, 
Ere  the  petals  lie  dead  on  the  earth ; 

Ere  the  season  of  sweet  blossoms  closes. 

And  the  cold  winter  months  have  their  birth, 

Let  us  join,  ere  the  year  its  youth  loses, 
In  laughter  and  mirth. 

Ah,  sweet,  youth  can  last  not  for  ever. 

But  will  fade  like  a  dream  that  is  naught 

Though  we  fancy  that  summer  dies  never. 
And  on  winter  bestow  not  a  thought ; 

Bat  Time  is  a  weariless  weaver, 
His  task  is  soon  wrought. 

Then  we'll  spend  not  our  days  in  sad  guesses 
As  to  what  the  dim  future  may  bring. 

But  we'll  cast  off  each  thought  that  oppresses. 
For  life  is  a  fugitive  thing ; 

And,  happy  in  love's  soft  caresses, 

We*ll  dream  but  of  spring.  c.  i 

*  Horace. 


a 
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CAPTAIN  REES  HOWELL  GRONOW. 


Among  the  many  gossipmongers, 
anecdotidts,  raconteurs,  who  have 
amused  the  public  with  their  recol- 
lections during  the  latter  half  of 
the  present  centuty,  there  are  few, 
if  any,  more  agreeable  than  Cap- 
tain Gronow.  His  reminiscences 
are  not  disfigured  by  the  ill-nature 
of  Charles  Greviile,  or  the  egotism 
of  Grantley  Berkeley  and  Wil- 
liam Lennox.  He  is  modest,  un- 
affected, good-natured,  and  has  a 
peculiarly  pleasant  way  of  telling 
a  good  story.  Captain  Gronow^s 
recollections  coyer  an  interesting 
period,  both  in  the ,  social  and 
political  history  of  England.  Born 
of  an  ancient  Welsh  family  in 
Glamorganshire  in  1794,  he  went 
as  a  boy  to  Eton,  when  Dr.  Keate 
wielded  the  birch  there,  entered 
the  Guards  as  an  ensign  in  1813, 
serred  in  the  Peninsula^  War  and 
at  Waterloo,  was  elected  member 
for  Stafford  in  the  first  reformed 
Parliament,  and  thus  had  excep- 
tionally varied  experiences  of  high 
life  and  fashionable  society,  both 
in  London  and  Paris.  In  the 
preface  to  the  first  volume  of  his 
Beminiscences  he  thus  indicates 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  per- 
sonal memories  which  he  wishes 
to  impart : 

'  It  has  been  my  lot  to  have  lived 
through  the  greater  part  of  one 
of  the  moat  eventful  centuries  of 
England's  history,  and  I  have 
been  thrown  amongst  most  of  the 
remarkable  men  of  my  day, 
whether  soldiers,  statesmen,  men 
of  letters,  tbealaical  people,  or 
those  whose  birth  and  fortune — 
rather,  perhaps,  than  their  virtues 
or  talents — have  caused  them  to 
be  conspicuous  in  society  at  home 


or  abroad.  Nature  having  en- 
dowed me  with  a  strong  memory, 
I  can  recall,  with  all  their  original 
vividness,  scenes  that  took  place 
fifty  years  ago,  and  distinctly 
recollect  the  face,  walk,  and 
voice,  as  well  as  the  dress  and 
general  manner,  of  every  one  whom 
I  have  known.  I  have  frequently 
repeated  to  my  Mends  what  I 
have  seen  and  heard  since  the 
year  that  I  joined  the  Guards 
(1813),  and  have  been  urged  to 
commit  to  paper  my  anecdotes 
and  reminiscences.' 

Personally,  Captain  Gronow 
was  a  remarkably  handsome  man, 
alwsys  faultlessly  dressed,  and 
generally  popular  in  society.  But, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  he 
says  little  about  himself  in  his 
Jiemintsc^nces,  and,  beyond  the  fact 
of  a  casual  allusion  to  his  marvel- 
lous skill  as  a  pistol-shot,  we  learn 
nothing  of  his  accomplishments 
from  his  books.  He  and  Captain 
Boss,  the  doi/en  of  riflemen,  were, 
by  the  way,  unquestionably,  the 
two  best  pistoj-shots  in  the  world. 
Captain  Boss  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Gronow,  and  has 
given  the  following  authentic  ac- 
count of  a  celebrated  duel,  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  in  which  the 
latter  was  engaged.  Gronow's 
antagonist  was  a  notorious  French 
bully,  famed  for  his  deadly  skill 
with  the  pistol.  *  Gronow,'  says 
Captain  Boss,  '  told  us  the  story. 
He  said  that  the  Frenchman  stuck 
his  glove  on  a  tree,  and,  in  a  swag- 
gering tone,  asked  Gronow  which 
linger  he  should  hit;  and,  after 
hitting  the  glove,  he  said  to  Gro- 
now, ''I  will  serve  you  in  the 
same  way."    Captain  Hesse  (Gro- 
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how's  second,  afterwards  killed  in 
a  duel)  said  to  him,  '^  You  must 
do  somethiug  to  try  and  shake 
that  fellow's  nerve ;"  so  he  threw 
up  his  hat  in  the  air,  and  Gronow 
put  his  huUet  through  it,  and 
then,  howiug  to  the  Frenchman, 
said,  ^^  Monsieur,  voild  voire  deg^ 
tinSr  A  few  minutes  and  the 
destiny  was  fulfilled.  Gronow 
was  anything  hut  a  quarrelsome 
or  hullying  person.  Attempts 
were  made  sereral  times  to  get  up 
a  match  hetween  him  and  myself, 
but  he  would  not  go  into  it.  He 
told  me  that  since  his  duels  in 
Paris  (he  fought  two)  he  cotdd 
not  bear  the  sight  of  a  pistol.  It 
would  have  been  a  rare  match,  as 
neither  of  us  had  ever  been  beat- 
en; and  as  we  had  never  tried 
our  skill  together,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  who  would  have  won.  At 
very  long  ranges  (from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  yards)  I  probably  would 
have  had  the  best  of  it,  as  I  prac- 
tised a  good  deal  at  those  ranges.' 
Captain  Gronow's  later  years 
were  passed  in  Paris,  where  he 
died  on  the  20th  of  ^November 
1865,  in  the  seventy-second  year 
of  his  age.  A  short  time  before 
his  death,  when  he  was  correcting 
the  proofs  of  his  last  volume,  he 
wrote,  in  somewhat  melancholy 
strain,  to  his  pul]|}i8hers  as  fol- 
lows: 

'  I  have  lived  long  enough  to 
have  lost  all  my  dearest  and  best 
friends.  The  great  laws  of  hu- 
manity have  left  me  on  a  high 
and  dry  elevation,  from  which  I 
am  doomed  to  look  over  a  sort  of 
Necropolis,  whence  it  is  my  de- 
light to  call  forth  certain  choice 
spirits  of  the  past.'  Some  of  his 
lacy  anecdotes  of  these  'choice 
spirits,'  and  of  his  contemporaries 
generally,  we  now  subjoin. 

John  Kbmble. — In  the  autumn 
of  1821  I  met  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kemble  at  Lausanne,  at  a  dinner 


given  by  Lady  Caroline  Capel 
(mother  of  the  present  Earl  of 
Essex),  and  a  few  weeks  later  I 
saw  them  again  at  Milan,  where, 
as  we  lived  at  the  same  hotel,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  passing  much 
time  in  their  company.  The  firBt 
evening  we  went  together  to  the 
Scala.  1  remember  the  great  tia* 
gedian  exclaiming,  as  he  surveyed 
the  proportions  of  that  magnificent 
theatre,  *  How  like  old  Drury  !' 

The  opera  pleased  him  well 
enough;  but  with  the  ballet  he 
was  quite  delighted  and  highly 
amused;  for  the  dancers,  by  order 
of  the  police,  were  obliged  to  wear 
sky-blue  pantaloons  which  reached 
down  to  their  knees,  but  were  so 
tight  that  the  outline  of  the  figure 
was  more  apparent,  and  the  effect 
produced  more  indelicate  than  if 
the  usual  gauze  inexpressibles  had 
been  used.  Kemble,  after  a 
hearty  laugh,  inveighed,  in  no 
measured  terms,  against  the  Im- 
perial Government,  saying, 

'What  bullies  and  savages 
these  Austrians  are  !  They  inter- 
fere with  the  unfortunate  Italians 
in  everything,  even  in  their 
amusements,  and  make  even  the 
dancing- girls  put  on  the  breeches 
of  their  Hungarian  infantry.' 

I  wish  I  could  remember  some 
of  the  numerous  anecdotes  of  this 
remarkable  man,  who,  without 
being  actually  witty,  had  a  vein 
of  rich  dry  humour ;  which,  con- 
trasting with  his  grave  classical 
face,  deep  sepulchral  voice,  and 
serious  manner,  had  a  very  ludi- 
crous effect. 

John  Kemble  had  the  honour 
of  giving  the  Prince  of  Wales 
some  lessons  in  elocution.  Ac- 
cording to  the  vitiated  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  day,  the  Prince,  in- 
stead of  saying '  oblige,*  would  say 
'obleege,'  upon  which  Kemble, 
with  much  disgust  depicted  upon 
his  countenance,  said, 

'  Sir,  may  I  beseech  your  Boyal 
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Highness  to  open  your  royal  jaws, 
and  say  "oblige"]' 

Conway  was  a  mediocre  actor, 
but  a  very  handsome  man,  and  a 
great  favourite  with  the  fair  sex. 
On  some  one  asking  Kemble  if 
Conway  was  a  good  actor,  the 
only  answer  they  could  get  from 
Kemble  was, '  Mr.  Conway,  sir,  is 
a  very  tall  young  man.'  *But 
what  do  you  think  of  him  V  *  I 
think  Mr.  Conway  is  a  very  tall 
young  man.* 

One  day  he  was  saying  before 
Lord  Blessington,  who  was  an 
amateur  actor  of  no  mean  capa- 
city, that  the  worst  professional 
player  was  better  than  the  best 
amateur  performer.  Lord  Bless- 
ington,  somewhat  nettled  by  this 
observation,  asked  John  Kemble 
if  he  meant  to  say  that  Conway 
acted  better  than  he  did. 

*  Conway,'  replied  Kemble,  in 
his  most  sepulchral  voice,  'is  a 
very  strong  exception.' 

Like  the  Sheridans,  the  Kem- 
bles  were  a  most  remarkable 
family. 

KOGBBS  AND  LuTTRELL. — I  saw 

a  good  deal  of  the  poet  Eogers 
during  his  frequent  visits  to  Paris, 
and  often  visited  him  in  his  apart- 
ments, which  were  always  on  the 
fourth  or  fifth  story  of  the  hotel 
or  private  house  in  which  he 
lived.  He  was  rich,  and  by  no 
means  avaricious,  and  chose  those 
lofty  chambers,  partly  from  a 
poetic  wish  to  see  the  sun  rise 
with  greater  brilliancy,  and  partly 
from  a  fancy  that  the  exercise  he 
was  obliged  to  take  in  going  up 
and  down  stairs  would  prove 
beneficial  to  his  liver. 

I  could  relate  many  unpublished 
anecdotes  of  Eogers,  but  they 
lose  their  piquancy  when  one  at- 
tempts to  narrate  them.  There 
was  so  much  in  his  appearance, 
in  that  cadaverous,  unchanging 
countenance,  in  the  peculiar  low 


drawling  voice,  and  rather  tremu- 
lous accents  in  which  he  spoke. 
His  intonations  were  very  much 
those  one  fancies  a  ghost  would 
use  if  forced  by  some  magic  spell 
to  give  utterance  to  sounds.  The 
mild  venom  of  every  word  was  a 
remarkable  trait  in  his  conversa- 
tion. One  might  have  compared 
the  old  poet  to  one  of  those  velvety 
caterpillars  that  crawl  gently  and 
quietly  over  the  skin,  and  leave 
an  irritating  blister  behind.  To 
those  who,  like  myself,  were  satus 
consequence,  and  with  whom  he 
feared  no  rivalry,  he  was  very  good- 
natured  and  amiable,  and  a  most 
pleasant  companion,  with  a  fund 
of  curious  anecdote  about  every- 
thing and  everybody.  But  woe 
betide  those  in  great  prosperity 
and  renown  !  They  had,  like  the 
Eoman  Emperor,  in  Rogers  the 
personification  of  the  slave  who 
bade  them  '  remember  they  were 
mortal' 

At  an  evening  party  many  years 
since,  at  Lady  Jersey's,  every  one 

was  praising  the  Duke  of  B- , 

who  had  just  come  in,  and  who 
had  lately  attained  his  majority. 
There  was  a  perfect  chorus  of  ad- 
miration to  this  effect:  'Every- 
thing is  in  his  favour — he  has 
good  looks,  considerable  ability, 
and  a  hundred  thousand  a  year.' 
Eogers,  who  had  been  carefully 
examining  the  'young  ruler,'  lis- 
tened to  these  encomiums  for 
some  time  in  silence,  and  at  last 
remarked,  with  an  air  of  great 
exultation,  and  in  his  most  venom- 
ous manner,  '  Thank  God,  he  has 
got  bad  teeth  I' 

His  well-known  epigram  on 
Mr.  Ward,  afterwards  Lord  Dud- 
ley— 

*  They  say  that  "Ward's  no  heart,  but  I 

deny  it ; 
He  has  a  heart,  and  gets  his  speeches 
by  it !» 

— was  provoked  by  a  remark  made 
at  table  by  Mr.  Ward.  On  Rogers 
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obsemng  that  his  carriage  had 
broken  down,  and  that  he  had 
been  obliged  to  come  in  a  hackney 
coach,  Mr.  Ward  grambled  out, 
in  a  yery  audible  whisper,  ^  In  a 
hearse,  I  should  think ;'  alluding 
to  the  poet's  corpse-like  appear- 
ance. This  remark  Rogers  never 
forgave;  and,  I  have  no  doubt, 
pored  for  days  over  his  retaliatory 
impromptu,  for  he  had  no  facility 
in  composition.  Sydney  8mith 
used  to  say  that,  if  Eogers  was 
writing  a  dozen  verses,  the  street 
was  strewn  with  straw,  the  knocker 
tied  up,  and  the  answer  to  the 
tender  inquiries  of  his  anxious 
friends  was,  that  Mr.  Eogers  was 
as  well  as  could  be  expected. 

It  used  to  be  very  amusing  in 
London  to  see  Eogers  with  his 
'  Fidus  Achates,'  Luttrell.  They 
were  inseparable,  though  rivsd 
wits,  and  constantly  saying  bitter 
things  of  each  other.  Luttrell 
was  the  natural  son  of  Lord  Car- 
hampton,  Commander-iu -Chief  in 
Ireland,  and,  in  his  youth,  known 
as  the  famous  Colonel  Luttrell  of 
Junius.  I  consider  him  to  have  been 
the  most  agreeable  man  I  ever  met. 
He  was  far  more  brilliant  in  con- 
versation than  Eogers;  and  his 
animated  bustling  manner  formed 
an  agreeable  contrast  with  the 
spiteful  calmness  of  his  corpse-like 
companion.  He  was  extremely 
irritable,  and  even  passionate; 
and  in  his  moments  of  passion  he 
would  splutter  and  stutter  like  a 
maniac  in  his  anxiety  to  give 
utterance  to  the  flow  of  thoughts 
that  crowded  his  mind,  and,  I 
might  almost  say,  his  mouth. 

On  one  occasion  the  late  Lady 
Holland  took  him  a  drive  in  her 
carriage  over  a  rough  road,  and, 
as  she  was  very  nervous,  she  in- 
sisted on  being  driven  at  a  foot's 
pace.  This  ordeal  lasted  some 
-hours ;  and  when  he  was  at  last 
released,  poor  Luttrell,  perfectly 
exasperated,  rushed  into  the  near- 


est club-house,  and  exclaimed, 
clenching  his  teeth  and  hands, 
^  The  very  funerals  passed  us  f 

The  last  time  Isaw  him  was  at 
Paris,  in  June  1849,  when  I  re- 
member meeting  him  at  a  veiy 
pleasant  dinner    at    the   Fr^res 
Proven9aux.       Lord    Pembroke, 
Lockwood,  Auriol,  Lord  Hertford, 
and  one  or  two  others  were  pre- 
sent;  and  though  Luttrell  was 
then  above  eighty  years  of  age, 
we  thought  him  quite  delightfo). 
He  had  lost  none  of  the  fbre  and 
eagerness  of  youth,  but  took  the 
greatest    interest    in    everything 
that  was  going  on  in  Paris  at  that 
most  exciting  period  ;  and  I  had 
for  several  days  the  great  pleasure 
of  acting  as  his  cicerone. 

Strange  to  say,  on  his  return 
to  England  he  married  a  second 
time,  but  died  shortly  afterwarda 
He  was  the  author  of '  Advice  to 
Julia,'  and  other  poems ;  but  no- 
thing that  he  ever  wrote  gave  an 
idea  of  the  amusing  variety  of  his 
conversation  and  his  brilliant  wit 
and  humour.  He  was  the  last  of 
the  '  conversationists.' 

Civility  Eewarded.  —  We 
have  all  heard  the  story  alluded 
to  by  Charles  Lamb,  in  the  EsBays 
of  Eliay  of  the  bank  clerk  who 
was  in  the  habit,  as  he  proceeded 
daily  to  his  office,  of  giving  a 
penny  to  a  crossing-sweeper,  and 
how,  in  process  of  time,  the 
sweeper  died  and  left  five  thousand 
pounds,  which  sum  had  been  haK 
a  century  in  accumulating,  to  the 
charitable  employe.  The  grand- 
father of  the  present  Marquis  of 
Hertford  having  been  very  civil 
to  an  old  gentleman  in  a  stage- 
coach during  a  journey  to  York, 
the  said  old  gentleman  very  kindly 
died  shortly  after,  and  left  his 
lordship  a  large  fortune. 

But  I  know  of  no  incident 
more  curious  than  the  following, 
the  moral  of  which  would  seem 
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to  be  that  we  ought  all  to  go  to 
church  early  and  secure  a  good 
place.  Like  the  novel  of  Waver- 
ley^  *  'tis  sixty  years  since/  when 
a  young  gentleman  named  Green, 
the  son  of  a  clergyman,  wishing 
to  hear  a  famous  preacher,  went 
one  Sunday  morning  unusually 
early  to  church,  and  thereby 
secured  a  good  place  in  a  pew 
near  the  preacher.  The  church 
filled  rapidly,  and  a  venerable  and 
rather  infirm-looking  old  gentle- 
man, after  walking  up  and  down 
the  various  aisles,  being  unable  to 
get  a  seat,  was  about  to  leave  the 
church,  when  Green,  who  was  a 
good-natured  young  fellow,  took 
pity  on  him,  as  he  looked  very 
weak  and  ill,  and  offered  him  his 
seat.  It  was  accepted  with  many 
thanks,  whilst  Green  stood  with 
his  back  against  the  wall  during 
the  service  and  sermon.  On 
leaving  the  church  the  old  gentle- 
man again  thanked  him,  and 
asked  hu  name  and  address,  which 
were  given.  A  few  days  after, 
Mr.  Green  received  an  invitation 
to  dinner  from  the  straoger,  who 
was  living  in  Grosvenor-square. 
It  would  appear  that  the  acquaint- 
ance thus  formed  became  a  fast 
friendship ;  for  the  old  gentleman 
shortly  afterwards  died,  and  left 
the  whole  of  his  fortune,  a  very 
considerable  one,  to  his  young 
friend,  with  the  condition  that  he 
should  take  the  name  of  Wilkin- 
son in  addition  to  that  of  Green. 
I  may  add  that  the  young  gentle- 
man made  the  most  excellent  use 
of  the  fortune  which  he  owed  to 
his  good-nature  and  civility^  and 
became  the  head  of  a  very  popu- 
lar and  prosperous  fisunily. 

Apropos  of  pews  and  pew- 
openers,  I  remember,  when  I  was 
staying  at  Deal  some  years  back, 
an  incident,  in  which  a  lady  who 
had  not  the  good  breeding  of  Mr. 
Green  played  a  somewhat  unen- 
viable part. 


The  Duke  of  Wellington^  then 
residing  at  Walmer  Castle,  had 
walked  one  Sunday  evening  into 
Deal,  and  entered  Trinity  Church. 
After  wandering  about  for  some 
time  in  search  of  the  sexton  (who, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  was  engaged 
elsewhere),  the  Duke  ensconced 
himself  in  a  roomy-looking  pew 
in  front  of  the  pulpit  After  a 
short  time  a  lady,  of  portly  and 
pompous  appearance,  the  owner 
of  the  pew,  entered.  After  mut- 
tering a  prayer,  she  cast  a  scowl 
at  the  intruder,  which  was  in- 
tended to  drive  him  oat  of  the 
place  he  had  taken.  She  had  not 
the  least  idea  who  he  was,  and 
would  probably  have  given  her 
eyes,  had  she  known  him,  to  have 
touched  the  hem  of  the  great 
Duke's  cloth  cloak,  or  asked  for 
his  autograph.  Seeing  that  the 
stranger  bore  the  brunt  of  her 
indignant  glance  without  moving, 
the  lady  bluntly  told  the  Duke, 
as  she  did  not  know  him,  that 
she  must  request  he  would  im- 
mediately leave  her  pew.  His 
Grace  obeyed,  and  chose  another 
seat.  When  he  was  leaving  the 
church  at  the  end  of  the  service, 
and  had  at  last  found  the  sexton, 
who  received  him  with  many  bows 
and  salutations,  he  said, 

'  Tell  that  lady  she  has  turned 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  out  of 
her  pew  this  evening.' 

HoBY  THE  Bootmaker,  of  St. 
James's-street,  was  not  only,  the 
greatest  and  most  fashionable 
bootmaker  in  London,  but,  in 
spite  of  the  old  adage,  Ne  autor 
ultra  ereptdam^  he  employed  his 
spare  time  with  considerable  suc- 
cess as  a  Methodist  preacher  at 
Islington.  He  was  a  pompous 
fellow,  with  a  considerable  vein  of 
sarcastic  humour. 

I  remember  Horace  Churchill 
(afterwards  kiUed  in  India  with 
the  rank  of  Major-General),  who 
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was  then  an  ensign  in  the  Guards, 
entering  Moby's  shop  in  a  great 
passion,  saying  that  his  boots 
were  so  ill-made  that  he  should 
never  employ  Hoby  for  the  future. 
Hoby,  putting  on  a  pathetic  cast 
of  countenance,  called  to  his  shop- 
man, 

'John,  close  the  shutters.  It 
is  all  over  with  us.  I  must  shut 
up  shop ;  Ensign  Churchill  with- 
draws his  custom  from  me.' 

Churchill's  fury  can  better  be 
imagined  than  described. 

On  another  occasion,  the  late 
Sir  John  Shelley  came  into  Hoby's 
shop  to  complain  that  his  top- 
boots  had  split  in  several  places. 
Hoby  quietly  said, 

'How  did  that  happen,  Sir 
Johnr 

'  In  walking  to  my  stable.' 

'  Walking  to  your  stable  I'  said 
Hoby,  with  a  sneer.  <I  made 
the*  boots  for  riding,  not  walk- 
ing.* 

The  Light  Company's  Poodle. 
— Every  regiment  has  a  pet  of 
some  kind.  The  Light  Company 
of  my  battalion  of  the  1st  Guards, 
in  1813,  rejoiced  in  a  very  hand- 
some poodle,  which  had,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  been  made  prisoner  at 
Vittoria.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  battle  of  the  9th  of  De- 
cember 1813,  near  the  Mayor's 
house,  not  far  from  Bidart,  we 
observed  the  c^allant  Frederick 
Ponsonby  well  in  front  with  the 
skirmishers;  and  by  the  side  of 
his  horse  the  soldier's  poodle.  The 
Colonel  was  encouraging  our  men 
to  advance;  and  the  poodle,  in 
great  glee,  was  jumping  and  bark- 
ing at  the  bullets  as  they  flew 
round  him  like  hail.  On  a  sud- 
den we  observed  Ponsonby  strug- 
gling with  a  French  mount^ 
officer,  whom  he  had  disarmed, 
and  was  endeavouring  to  lead  off 
to  our  lines,  when  the  French 
akiimishen,  whoae  nunbets  had 


increased,  fired  several  shots,  and 
wounded  Ponsonby,  forcing  him 
to  relinquish  his  prisoner,  and  to 
retire.  At  the  same  time  a  bullet 
broke  one  of  the  poor  dog's  legs. 
For  his  gallant  conduct  in  this 
affair,  the  poodle  became,  if  pos- 
sible, a  still  greater  favourite  than 
he  was  before;  and  his  friends, 
the  men  of  the  Light  Company, 
took  him  to  England,  where  I 
saw  my  three-legged  friend  for 
several  years  afterwards,  the  most 
prosperous  of  poodles  and  the 
happiest  of  the  canine  race. 

Lord  Alvanley's  Wit. —  On 
the  way  home,  after  his  duel 
with  O'Connell,  in  a  hackney 
coach.  Lord  Alvanley  said,  *  What 
a  clumsy  fellow  O'Connell  must 
be  to  miss  such  a  fat  fellow  as  I 
am !  He  ought  to  practise  at  a 
haystack  to  get  his  hand  in.' 
When  the  carriage  drove  up  to 
Alvanley's  door,  he  gave  the 
coachman  a  sovereign.  Jarvio 
was  profuse  in  his  thanks,  and 
said,  'It's  a  great  deal  for  only 
having  taken  your  lordship  to 
Wimbledon.' 

'  No,  my  good  man,'  said  Al- 
vanley, 'I  give  it  you,  not  for 
taking  me,  but  for  bringing  me 
back.' 

Everybody  knows  the  story  of 
Gunter  the  pastrycook.  He  was 
mounted  on  a  runaway  horse  with 
the  king's  hounds,  and  excused 
himself  for  ndiiig  against  Lord 
Alvanley  by  saying, '  O,  my  lord, 
I  can't  hold  him,  he's  so  hot !' 
'  Ice  him,  Gunter — ice  him !'  was 
the  consoling  rejoinder. 

Picton's  Opinion  of  our 
Officebs. — During  my  passage 
from  Ramsgate  to  Ostend  with 
Sir  Thomas  Picton,  en  route  to 
Waterloo,  the  General,  whose  de- 
meanour was  stem  and  forbidding, 
■and  of  whom  we  all  stood  very 
much  in  awe,  was,  on  thia  oeoa- 
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sion,  in  great  good-hnmoxur  and 
high  spirits.  He  talked,  with  his 
usual  oaths  (which  the  reader  will 
pardon  me  if  I  transcribe),  a  good 
deal  about  the  Peninsular  War, 
and  the  relative  merits  of  the 
French  and  English  armies.  He 
greatly  praised  the  soldier-like 
qualities  and  military  talents  of 
the  French  officers,  and  said, 

'If  I  had  fifty  thousand  such 
men  as  I  commanded  in  Spain, 
with  French  officers  at  their  head, 
I'm  d — d  if  I  wouldn't  march 
£rom  one  end  of  Europe  to  the 
other  r 

We  were  all  astounded  at  this 
pndse  of  the  French ;  and  Cham- 
bers, yery  much  piqued,  ob- 
servedy 

*  This  is  the  first  time  we  have 
heard,  Sir  Thomas,  that  French 
officers  were  superior  to  our 
own.' 

*  What  I'  said  Picton,  'never 
heard  they  were  superior  to  ours  f 


why,  d — n  it,  where  is  our  military 
education?  where  our  military 
schools  and  colleges )  We  have  none 
— absolutely  none !  Our  greatest 
generals — ^Marlborough  and  Wel- 
lington— learnt  the  art  of  war  in 
France.  Nine  French  officers  out 
of  ten  can  command  an  army, 
whilst  our  fellows,  though  brave 
as  lions,  are  totally  and  utterly 
ignorant  of  their  professions. 
D — ^n  it,  sir,  they  know  nothing ! 
We  are  saved  by  our  non-com- 
missioned officers,  who  are  the 
best  in  the  world.' 

We  all  felt  very  much  dis- 
gusted and  humiliated  at  these 
remarks,  and  considered  them  at 
the  time  unjust ;  but  I  am  now 
certain  that  the  general  was  right, 
and  that  our  officers  at  the  time, 
beyond  extraordinary  dash  and 
pluck,  had  none  of  the  qualities 
required  in  those  who  were  des- 
tined to  command  the  finest 
troops  in  the  world. 


TO  LIVE  FORGOTTEN  AND  LOVE  FORLORN.' 


It  comes  at  last,  the  summer-time 

I  loDg  for ;  and  my  rambling  moods 
Held  Yocal  with  full-throated  rhyme 

In  blossomed  meadows  of  the  woods. 

It  comes,  yet  seemed  to  never  come, 

The  warmth  to  lift  my  heart  from  cold, 

With  bleating  lambs  about  the  home, 
And  yellow  gorse  to  grace  the  wold. 

Our  roof  stands  there  by  the  beacon*  light, 
Where  brackens  nod  and  grasses  blow ; 

Where,  scaled  off  down  the  crazy  height, 
The  cliffs  have  fallen  from  lugh  to  low. 

We  laughed  from  above  on  the  glowing  world 

Spread  open.    There  the  waters  lie 
In  moving  foam-wreaths  lightly  furled, 

And  there  the  bushes  point  the  sky. 

Below,  the  village  nestles  still, 

Close  where  the  jutting  pier- works  peep 

From  out  the  headland ;  by  the  hill 
The  far-off  masts  of  shipping  sleep. 

My  sailor  went ;  and  the  storm  was  high, 

And  the  waves  shrieked  white  on  their  thundered  floor : 
With  so  many  sailors  sailed  to  die, 

Shall  never  I  have  my  one  any  more  1 

The  lengthening  day,  the  lingering  night, 

Alone,  while  suiged  the  waters  down ; 
Alone,  beneath  the  wan  moonlight, 

That  mocked  me  in  its  easy  frown. 

Or,  bidding  tears,  I  woke  to  tongue 

The  jarring  echoes  of  my  griefis, 
Alone,  where  awful  blackness  hung 

Sullen  in  silence  on  the  ree&. 

All  gone,  the  leaden  houis  are  gone  f 

The  wailing  wind  and  drip  of  rain 
That  clasped  the  lichen  to  the  stone. 

And  steeped  my  heart  with  closer  pain  1 

Weaiy  to  me,  who  sit  and  wait  the  rays 

Of  sunshine,  as  the  sun  could  shine  of  old ; 

Weary  to  wait  the  life  of  newer  days : 

So  slow  the  gray-banked  clouds  their  lines  unfold. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

SIR  Geoffrey's  taotigs. 

*  Leave  me  to  deal  with  the  fel- 
low, Gayre,'  said  Sir  Geoffrey 
cheerfully.  *  You  are  not  fit  for 
the  task.  In  your  own  way  you 
are  confoundedly  clever — no  doubt 
of  that ;  but  aptitude  for  business 
is  one  thing — ^gpd,  I  wish  I  wasn't 
such  a  fool  about  figures  and 
money  ! — and  a  knowledge  of 
human  nature  another.  You  made  a 
mistake  with  your  friend — one  you 
would  not  have  caught  your  sim- 
ple brother-in-law  committing. 
He  never  ought  to  have  gone  with 
us  to  Mrs.  Jubbins — never.  He 
thinks  now  Peggy  and  myself  are 
no  better  than  her  lot,  and  that 
he  is  as  good  as  we  are.  He 
thought  great  guns  of  you  once ; 
now  he  knows  your  "native  heath  " 
is  much  the  same  as  his  own — ^ 
and  as  the  Baronet  left  his  sen- 
tence thus  unfinished,  in  order  to 
light  a  fresh  cigar,  Mr.  Gayre  felt 
the  pause  which  ensued  more  ex- 
plicit and  humiliating  than  any 
words  could  have  proved. 

It  was  three  days  after  the 
party  at  The  Warren.  Mrs.  Jub- 
bins had  been  discussed,  re-dis- 
cussed, praised,  criticised,  dis- 
paraged, blamed ;  and  now  there 
was  nothing  left  for  the  majority 
of  her  guests  to  do,  save  call  and 
see  whether  Hhe  Earl  of  Meri- 
oneth's house '  seemed  as  grand  a 
place  when  viewed  in  cold  blood 
as  it  had  done  while  filled  with 
visitors  who  walked  through  the 
rooms  to  the  strains  of  music  and 
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the  popping  of  champagne  corks. 
Things  during  that  three  days  had 
not  been  going  pleasantly  with 
Mr.  Gayre  ;  on  the  contrary,  when 
he  went  to  Chislehurst,  ostensibly 
to  inquire  how  Mrs.  Jubbins  felt 
after  her  exertions,  he  found  Miss 
Drummond  was  walking  through 
the  woods,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Hilderton.  The  widow  told  him 
this  fact  with  a  look  of  mournful 
significance,  and  he  really  felt  too 
much  dispirited  to  inform  the  lady 
he  was  satisfied  his  niece,  and  not 
her  friend,  had  won  the  poor  prize 
of  a  struggling  and  sulky  artist's 
heart  No,  many  a  man  was 
caught  on  the  rebound,  and  he 
did  not  know,  he  could  not  be 
sure.  After  all,  the  girl  might 
scarcely  understand  her  own 
mind ;  possibly  she  mistook  the 
actual  state  of  her  feelings.  This 
sisterly  sort  of  intimacy,  this  fii- 
miliar  intercourse,  was  dangerous 
— very. 

Supposing  Susan  were  Mrp. 
Gayre,  would  he  allow,  would  he 
tolerate  it?  Certainly,  Mr.  Gayre 
decided,  he  would  do  nothing  of 
the  kind.  It  was  all  very  well  to 
talk,  but  Lai  was  not  her  brother ; 
worse  still,  he  was  disgustingly 
handsome — ^and  young.  Yes,  just 
the  lover  a  girl  might  fancy ;  and 
Susan  was  only  a  girl,  and  the 
common-sense  view  of  the  matter 
must  be  considered  the  right 
sense.  The  whole  thing  was  un- 
usual and  incorrect.  He  thought 
he  would  drop  a  word  of  warning ; 
but,  somehow,  when  the  culprits 
appeared,  he  found  it  would  be 
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Teij  bard  to  make  Min  Drammond 
undentand  the  loll  enormity  of 
which  she  had  been  gmltj,  and 
decided  that  to  lecture  her  on  the 
subject  of  'propriety'  would  be 
like  diecoursiDg  to  a  child  con- 
cerning those  sins  vbicb  it  is  the 
endeavour  of  older  persons,  who 
have  eaten  of  the  tree  of  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil,  to  keep 
hidden  from  its  innocence. 

At  dinner,  to  which  meal  Mr. 
Gayre  stopped,  for  Mrs.  Jubbins 
would  take  no  denial,  Susan  was 
charming  ;  less  gay  than  formerly, 
perhaps  a  little  sad,  certainly 
most  sweet,  fefhe  had  been  teach- 
ing Ida  how  to  ride,  and  caused 
some  laughter  by  an  account  of 
that  young  lady's  mishaps. 

'  1  don't  know  what  in  the 
world  we  are  to  do  without  her, 
Mr.  Gayre/  said  Mrs.  Jubbins, 
referring  to  Susan  not  her  daugh- 
ter;  'we  shall  feel  lost.' 

'  When  is  the  parting  to  take 
place  V  asked  the  banker,  who  felt 
delighted  to  hear  Miss  Drum- 
mond's  sojourn  at  Chislehurst  was 
soon  to  be  ended. 

*  I  am  going  to  Enfield  to-mor- 
row,' said  Susan. 

*  To  Enfield  P  repeated  Mr. 
Gayre ;  *  not  to  North  Bankf 

'  I  have  written  to  tell  Maggie 
I  cannot  return  there  just  at  pre- 
sent.' 

*  So  we  shall  all  have  to  go  into 
mourning,'  said  the  banker;  at 
which  remark  Lai  Hilderton 
scowled.  He  thought  this  rich 
man  was  sneering  at  his  old 
friend. 

The  next  check  Mr.  Gayre  met 
was  received  from  the  artist.  In 
the  most  courteous  manner  pos- 
sible he  asked  Mr.  Hilderton  to 
paint  Mlbs  Chelston's  portrait, 
and  was  met  with  a  flat  refusal. 

*I  don't  intend  to  paint  any 
more  portraits,'  declared  Lai,  with 
rude  directness. 

Susan  looked  at  him  reproach- 


fully and  sighed.  Mr.  Gayre  saw 
the  look  and  heard  the  sigh. 

*  It  breaks  my  heart  to  tbmk 
of  her  being  tied  to  such  a  bear,' 
said  Mrs.  Jubbins  afterwards 

'  Why  do  you  ask  him  heref 
inquired  the  banker. 

'  I  did  not  ask  him.  He  came, 
and  I  could  not  well  tell  him  to  go. 
Of  course  he  will  not  come  when 
she  is  gone;'  which  was  very 
poor  conifort  for  the  middle-aged 
lover. 

Going  the  following  afternoon 
to  North  Bank,  in  hopes  of  hear- 
ing why  Susan  had  decided  on 
returning  to  Enfield,  and  when 
she  might  be  again  expected  at 
Mr.  Moreby's  villa,  he  found  Mr. 
Sudlow  partaking  of  afternoon 
tea,  and  was  unpleasantly  struck 
by  a  change  in  his  manner,  rather 
to  be  felt  than  defined.  Thej 
had  not  met  f^ince  the  morning 
when  Mr.  Gavre  administered 
what  he  meant  for  a  crushing  re- 
buke, and  the  banker  was  certainly 
not  prepared  to  find  this  former 
disciple  had  cut  his  leading-strings, 
and  was  walking  quite  indepen- 
dently about  the  world,  '  showing 

his  d d  cloven  foot,'  said  Sir 

Geoflfrey. 

Few  things  could  have  discom- 
posed Mr.  Gayre  to  an  equal  ex- 
tent. Hitherto  Mr.  Sudlow  had 
looked  up  to  him,  adopted  his 
views,  been  guided  by  his  advice, 
received  his  admonitions  modestly 
and  in  a  good  spirit,  as  if  he  knew 
they  proceeded  from  one  having 
authority ;  but  now  all  that  was 
changed.  He  ventured  to  disa- 
gree with  the  banker,  not  once  or 
twice,  but  many  times ;  he  spoke 
more  familiarly  to  Sir  Geoffrey 
than  young  Graceless  would  have 
done;  and  only  the  beautiful  cold- 
ness and  propriety  of  Miss  Chel- 
ston's demeanour  prevented  lus 
addressing  that  young  lady  '  as 
though  she  was  some  girl  stand- 
ing behind  a  counter,  by  Heaven  T 
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declaTed  the  Baronet,  talking  *  the 
cad '  over  after  his  departure. 

Much  exercised  about  the  change 
which  seemed  to  him  to  have  been 
wrought  80  suddenly,  Mr.  Gayre 
told  Sir  Geofifrey  that  remark  con- 
cerning young  Graceless,  and  de- 
licately hinted  it  was  not  impos- 
sible some  of  those  rumours 
that  the  best  of  men  are  not  al- 
ways able  to  escape  had  reached 
Mr.  Sudlow's  ears 

^  It  is  not  that,'  answered  the 
Baronet.  '  I  don't  pretend  to  be 
better  than  my  neighbours.  No 
one  can  say  I  have  ever  set  my- 
self up  as  a  paragon  of  virtue.  I 
admit  I  have  faults ;  who  is  with- 
out them  I  Even  you,  Gayre,  are 
not  immaculate,  I'll  be  bound.  I 
am  too  easy,  too  frank,  too  trust- 
ful, too  willing  to  forgive,  too 
ready  to  he  duped.  But  it's  no- 
thing he  has  heard  about  7n*i 
that  has  caused  this  transforma- 
tion. Your  friend  Sudlow  needs 
takbg  down  a  peg;  his  comb 
wants  cutting,  and  I'll  cut  it. 
Leave  me  to  deal  with  the  fel- 
low.' 

And  then  the  credulous  Baro- 
net, who  wore  his  heart  on  his 
sleeve  for  all  the  daws  he  came 
in  contact  with  to  peck  at,  deli- 
vered himself  of  that  pleasant  sen- 
tence which  annoyed  Mr.  Gayre 
more  than  he  would  have  cared 
to  acknowledge. 

Sir  Geoffrey  had  an  absolute 
genius  for  '  finding  out  the  raw,' 
and  knew  there  was  nothing 
mider  heaven  that  hurt  Nicholas 
€rayre's  vanity  more  keenly  than 
associating  him  with  the  old 
Brunswick-square  'set' 

Besolutely  the  banker  had  for 
years  held  himself  aloof  from  his 
father^s  connections.  In  the  City 
he  was  considered  proud,  exclu- 
sive, and  a  genuine  *  West-ender.' 
At  the  West-end,  among  acquaint- 
ances made  during  those  blessed 
days  when  he  served  the  Queen 


and  never  thought  of  Lombard- 
street,  save  as  a  sort  of  gold  mine, 
he  was  known  as  an  officer  who 
had  won  distinction  and  a  banker 
who  was  *  rolling  in  money;' 
while  both  in  the  City  and  at 
the  West-end  people  held  him  to 
be  exceptionally  respectable.  And 
now,  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  girl's 
brown  eyes,  he  had  voluntarily 
let  himself  drift  into  close  com- 
panionship with  one  of  the  moki 
disreputable  men  in  England — 
gone  to  a  party  at  which,  a  year 
before,  he  would  not  have  been 
seen  for  any  consideration;  where 
dreadful  people  who  were  '  merely 
rich '  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to 
call  him  '  Gayre/  and  address  him 
in  a  'hail-fellow-well-met'  man- 
ner inexpressibly  galling ;  and,  as 
if  this  was  not  sufficiently  morti- 
fying, on  the  top  of  all  came  Sir 
Geoffrey's  statement,  which  he 
knew  to  be  true^  that  Mr.  Sudlow 
now  believed  socially  his  former 
Mentor  stood  very  little  higher 
than  himsel£ 

'  It  is  always  best  to  look  mat- 
ters straight  in  the  face,'  proceeded 
Sir  Geoffrey,  when  he  had  got  his 
cigar  well  alight.  '  There's  Peggy 
to  be  married,  and  Sudlow's  the 
only  man  who  has  turned  up  we 
can  many  her  to.  I  hate  the 
fellow,  but  what  am  I  to  do  ?  Of 
course  I  must  not  let  my  own 
likes  or  dislikes  interfere  when  the 
girl's  happiness  is  at  stake.  It's  a 
pity  I  can't  fiud  a  husband  for 
her  in  a  decent  rank  of  life  ;  but 
it  is  no  use  fretting  about  that 
now.  Well,  the  next  thing  to  be 
done  is — get  the  man  up  to  the 
point.  I  don't  intend  to  have 
him  dangling  about  here,  wasting 
the  gills  time  and  trying  my 
temper.  You  wouldn't  believe 
what  a  confounded  nuisance  he  is. 
Why,  I  have  often  to  stop  in,  and 
lose  perhaps  the  chance  of  some 
good  thing,  because  he  does  not 
know  when  to  go.     It's  all  very 
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well  for  him,  bat  we're  no  further 
forward  than  we  were  last  June. 
I  can't  bear  such  dawdling.  Gad ! 
the  fellow  ought  to  snap  at  the 
chance  of  marrying  a  Baronet's 
daughter.' 

*  Apparently  he  is  in  no  hurry 
to  "  snap," '  said  Mr.  Gayre,  with 
ill-natured  frankness. 

'  Ue  will  be  in  a  hurry  before 
he  is  much  older,  or  I'll  know 
the  reason  why/  remarked  Sir 
Geoffrey,  *  which  brings  me  back 
to  the  point  I  started  from.  It 
is  quite  evident,  Gayre,  that 
under  your  management  the  mat- 
ter makes  no  progress.  Now  I 
am  going  to  take  the  conduct  of 
affairs.  I  don't  ask  your  help 
because  I  would  rather  play  my 
game  alone.  Fact  is/  finished  the 
Baronet,  Hhe  beggar  must  be 
brought  to  book,  for  I  can't  hold 
on  in  this  way  much  longer.  If 
I  had  not  been  pretty  lucky  the 
ball  must  have  stopped  rolling 
weeks  ago ;  and  I  feel  it  deucedly 
provoking  for  so  much  of  my 
hard-earned  money  (no  man  knows 
how  hard  I  work)  to  go  in  keep- 
ing up  this  house.  Were  I  alone, 
any  attic  at  a  few  shillings  a  week 
would  serve  my  turn.  Besides,  I 
have  heard  a  word  drop  that 
young  Moreby's  mamma  has  found 
a  wife  for  him ;  and  if  such  is  the 
case,  you'll  see  this  place  will  be 
sold,  and  then  what's  to  become 
of  poor  Peggy )  Mark  my  words 
— this  place  will  be  in  the  market 
ere  long ;  you  know  how  right  all 
my  intuitions  are ;'  and  Sir  Geof- 
frey shook  his  head  with  the  air 
of  a  man  who  believed  there  was 
not  a  cranny  or  crack  in  it  unfilled 
by  wisdom. 

He  had  good  reason,  at  any 
rate,  for  his  belief  concerning  Mr. 
Moreby's  villa,  since  the  'word 
dropped '  assumed  the  shape  of  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Moreby's  lawyer 
containing  a  plain  intimation  that 
the  sooner  he  could  find  another 


residence   the   better   his  client 
would  be  pleased. 

Except  in  that  trifling  matter  of 
paying  ready  money,  or  indeed  any 
money  at  aU,  no  one  could  com- 
plain of  undue  delay  on  the  part 
of  Sir  Geoffrey.  Were  a  hotse  to 
be  bought  or  sold,  a  bet  to  be 
laid,  a  flat  to  be  fleeced,  or  any 
other  little  business  of  pleasure  or 
profit  in  hand,  the  Baronet  was 
'  up  to  time ;'  and  most  certainly 
now  he  had  decided  ^  some  steps 
must  be  taken  about  poor  Peggy,' 
he  did  not  mean  to  let  grass  grow 
under  his  feet. 

Accordingly  next  time  Mr. 
Sudlow  called,  as  of  late  he  had 
got  into  the  habit  of  doing,  un- 
accompanied by  his  former  Mend 
and  Mentor,  he  found  the  draw- 
ing-room unoccupied,  and  not  the 
slightest  sign  of  afbemoon  tea. 
On  the  contrary,  the  gipsy  table, 
which  might  be  regarided  as  the 
basis  of  operations,  was  put  tidily 
away  in  one  comer  of  ^e  apart- 
ment; the  chairs  stood  also  in 
orthodox  positions,  and  the  stands 
and  vases  were  destitute  of  flowers. 

Mr.  Sudlow  stared  about  him 
bewildered.  He  had  never  before 
imagined  the  prettiest  room  in 
young  Mr.  Moreby's  villa  could 
look  so  cold  and  formaL  The 
afternoon  also  was  dull  and  de- 
pressing. No  sunshine  streamed 
across  the  tiny  garden,  and  no 
fragrant  logs  burnt  in  the  grate. 
'Logs  are  deuced  useful  sort  of 
things,'  Sir  Greo£&ey  was  in  the 
habit  of  sententiously  remaridng. 

On  that  especial  day,  however, 
at  five  o'clock  p.m.,  affidra  were 
chilling  in  the  extreme;  and  as 
he  stood  by  the  window  Mr.  Sad- 
low  shiveied. 

'  Bah  I  what  a  place  this  must 
be  in  the  winter,'  he  considered, 
'with  all  that  water  flowing  at 
the  rate  of  about  an  inch  an  hour 
down  below  there  !* 

'  How  de-do  f  said  the  Baronet, 
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appearing  at  this  point  in  Mr. 
Sudlow's  meditationB,  and  greet- 
ing his  daugkter*B  admirer  Yfith 
friendly  familiarity  and  two  ex- 
tended fingers.  'Bit  raw,  ain't 
it  ?  Come  into  the  next  room — 
fire  there ;  like  a  fire  myself  all 
the  year  round;'  with  which 
statement  Sir  Geoffrey  conducted 
Mr.  Sndlow  into  the  adjoining 
apartment,  where  that  gentleman 
found  blazing  logs  and  a  strong 
smell  of  stimidants. 

'  I  suppose  we  must  consider 
the  best  of  the  weather's  over 
now,'  remarked  the  host  as  he 
threw  on  another  billet. 

Mr.  Sudlow  ventured  to  hope 
a  fine  day  or  two  might  still 
be  expected,  but  Sir  Geoffrey 
would  not  listen  to  the  sugges- 
tion,  *  We're  in  September  now,' 
he  said,  '  and,  faith  !  winter  will 
be  upon  us  before  we  can  turn 
round.' 

After  that  there  ensued  a  pause. 
Sir  Geoffrey  was  able,  as  a  rule, 
to  maintain  a  good  even  stream  of 
talk,  but  neither  man  could  be 
described  as  a  brilliant  conver- 
sationalist. 

*  What  will  you  take,  Sudlow  f 
asked  the  Baronet,  inspired  by  a 
happy  idea,  sauntering  towards 
the  sideboard  as  he  spoke. 

Mr.  Sudlow  thanked  Sir  Geof- 
frey, but  declined  to  take  any- 
thing. 

*  It's  a  beast  of  a  day,'  said  Sir 
Geoffrey,  *'pon  my  soul  it  is; 
worse  than  if  it  was  raining.  Have 
something,  man ;  I  am  sure  you 
need  picking  up ;  I  know  I  do.' 

Firmly  Mr.  Sudlow,  or,  as  the 
Baronet  sometimes  loved  to  de- 
scribe him,  that  good  young 
sneak,  resisted  the  temptations 
and  declined  the  blandishments 
of  his  ladye-love's  papa.  '  I 
never  touch  wine  between  meals,' 
he  said,  repeating  a  statement 
8ir  Geoffrey  had  heard  before  at 
least  fifty  timep. 


*  Gad,  I  envy  you ;  I  only  wish 
I  could  do  without  it,'  answered 
the  Baronet;  and  to  prove  how 
imperatively  necessary  he  found 
it  to  *  pick  himself  up,*  he  forth- 
with poured  out  and  swallowed 
a  tumbler  of  champagne,  laced 
with  what  he  called  a  mere  touch 
of  brandy. 

Mr.  Sudlow  looked  on  duriug 
this  performance,  but  spoke  never 
a  word ;  indeed,  what  word  could 
he  have  spoken ) 

*  I  feel  a  new  man,'  said  Sir 
Gk)ofirey,  in  that  capacity  strolling 
back  to  the  hearth  and  critically 
scanning  the  last  log  he  had 
thrown  on.  *  Do — take  even  a 
glass  of  sherry,  Sudlow.' 

But  Sudlow  only  shook  his 
head. 

'  Deuced  chilly,  I  call  it,'  went 
on  the  Baronet,  settling  himself 
in  the  depths  of  an  armchair  and 
stretching  out  his  long  legs  to- 
wards the  fire.  ^  WeU,  and  what 
mischief  have  you  been  up  to 
since  I  saw  you  last  V 

*  Not  much,'  answered  the  lively 
suitor,  who  detested  Sir  Geoffrey's 
jokes,  and  yet  did  not  well  know 
how  to  take  offence  at  them.  'How 
is  Miss  Chelston  V 

<0,  she's  all  right,'  was  the 
reply — *  packing.' 

*•  Packing  !'  repeated  Mr.  Sud- 
low. 

'Tes;  of  late  days  she's  had 
unfortunately  to  manage  without 
a  maid,  poor  girl ;  so  she's  doing 
the  best  she  can,  with  the  help  of 
Mrs.  Lavender.  They've  been  at 
it  all  day;  but  I'm  a^id  to  in- 
quire progress.' 

'  Is  Miss  Chelston,  then — * 

*  She's  going  out  of  town,' 
finished  the  Baronet,  with  kindly 
consideration  ;  '  and,  faith,  I'm 
very  glad  she  is,  though  I  don't 
exactly  know  what  I  am  to  do 
here  all  by  myself— you'll  take 
pity  upon  me,  and  look  in  oft^n, 
won'tyou?— for  the  girl  has  been 
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too  long  cooped  up,  losing  all  her 
colour,  and  so  forth/ 

*  Is  she  likely  to  remain  away 
for  any  length  of  time)'  asked 
Mr.  Sadlow. 

*  Can't  tell,  I'm  sure,  what  she^U 
do  when  she  gets  among  her 
friends — go  the  round  of  them,  I 
suppose,  ril  not  bid  her  come 
hack  to  North  Bank,  you  may  be 
sure,  while  she  keeps  well  and 
is  enjoying  herself  elsewhere.  In 
the  length  and.  breadtb  of  Eng- 
land I  suppose  there  is  not  so 
unselfish  a  lather  as  myself.' 

Mr.  iSudlow  murmured  some 
remark  under  his  breath,  which 
Sir  Geoffrey  chose  to  accept  as 
complimentary;  for,  after  repeat- 
ing his  statement  in  different  and 
more  comprehensive  terms — viz. 
that  when  another  person's  in- 
terests were  to  be  considered,  he 
never  thought  of  *  Geoffrey  Chel- 
ston' — he  remained  for  a  short 
time  looking  at  the  fire  with  a 
pensive  and  satisfied  expression 
of  countenance. 

With  more  courage  than  might 
have  been  expected  under  the 
circumstances,  Mr.  Sudlow  es- 
sayed a  few  commonplace  obser- 
vations ;  to  all  of  which  Sir  Geof- 
frey replied  heartily,  yet  in  a  man- 
ner which  suggested  to  the  visitor 
his  mind  was  wandering  elsewhere. 

*  Is  there  any  chance  of  my 
having  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Miss  Chelston  this  afternoon?' 
ventured  the  lover  at  last 

The  Baronet  laughed. 

*  My  good  fellow,'  he  said,  *  it 
would  be  as  much  as  my  place  is 
worth  to  ask  such  a  thing.  My 
daughter  can't  endure  to  be  seen 
unless  she's  in  parade  dress,  every 
bow  and  brooch  and  hairpin  in 
its  proper  place.  Funny  girl ! 
Kow  she's  in  her  dressing-gown  I 
wouldn't  like  to  beg  for  a  two 
minutes'  interview  myself.* 

*  I  did  not  mean  to  intrude,  of 
course;    I  only  wished —     But 


perhaps  you  will  kindly  tell  Miss 
Chelston  I  trust  she  may  have  an 
**  extremely  pleasant  journey." ' 

'  I  don't  know  much  about  the 
journey,'  answered  Sir  Geofl&ey ; 
'  but  she's  certain  to  have  a  good 
time  when  she  gets  to  the  end  of 
it.  Much  obliged  to  you,  I'm 
sure.  I'll  say  all  that's  proper 
and  civil.  What,  must  yon  got 
Can't  you  spare  me  even  a  few 
minutes  more  1  No  1  Well,  111 
walk  with  you  to  the  gate.  By 
the  bye,  I  saw  you  the  other  day, 
though*  you  did  not  see  me.' 

*  Indeed  !     May  I  ask  where  f 
'  In  Meridian-square.  You  were 

pottering  about !  Ilad  I  seen  any 
one  to  mind  my  horse  I'd  have 
got  down  to  ask  what  the  deuce 
was  possessing  you  to  hold  a 
house-to-house  visitation  in  a 
neighbourhood  like  that.  The 
whole  population  must  have  been 
at  one-o'clock  dinner,  I  think.  At 
any  rate,  there  were  mingled 
odours  of  fish,  onions,  bacon,  and 
cabbage,  and  not  one  of  the  abori- 
gines visible.  You  are  in  a  hurry! 
Good-day.  Look  in  as  often  as 
you  can.  Goad-Bit&moon !'  And 
the  Baronet,  as  he  shut  the  gate 
after  Mr.  Sudlow,  slowly  closed 
one  eye  with  a  waggish  expres- 
sion of  such  infinite,  if  silent, 
amusement,  that  it  really  seemed 
a  pity  there  was  no  one  at  hand 
with  whom  he  could  share  the 
excellent  joke  evidently  in  pro- 
gress. 

*  Sulk  away,  my  friend,'  solilo- 
quised the  Baronet.  '  The  more 
you  sulk  the  better  I  shall  he 
pleased.  You've  had  two  or  three 
nasty  falls  this  afternoon,  or  I'm 
much  mistaken.  Perhaps  for  the 
future  Jack  will  think  twice  be- 
fore he  again  feels  quite  so  certain 
he  is  as  good  as  his  master.' 

'  So  your  niece  is  not  at  home,' 
suggested  Mr.  Sudlow  to  the  ban- 
ker the  first  time  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  that  gentleman. 
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'Where  is  she,  thenf  asked 
Mr.  Gayre. 

*  Gone  out  of  town.* 

*  0 !     Gone  for  how  long  V 

*  I  do  not  know — not  till  she 
has  finished  the  round  of  all  her 
fnendsy  as  I  understand.' 

Secretly  Mr.  Gayre  reflected 
that  Miss  Peggy's  absence  would 
not  prove  of  long  duration  if  it 
depended  on  that  contingency; 
hut  he  only  said, 

*Well,  you  see,  Sudlow,  you 
and  I  are  the  only  people  .left  in 
town/  Soon  I  shall  be  the  last 
rose — for  you  doubtless  mean  to 
take  your  departure  shortly.* 

*  Yes,  I  think  I  shall  get  away  for 
a  while,'  agreed  Mr.  Sudlow.  •  I 
never  remember  so  slow  a  season.* 

'Take  comfort;  it  is  over,  at 
any  rate.' 

*  Which  way  are  you  going,  Mr. 
Gayre  V 

'If  you  had  asked  me  two 
minutes  ago  I  should  havp  said 
to  North  Bank ;  but  as  my  niece 
is  not  there  the  journey  would  be 
useless.  Sir  Geoflrey  is  sure  to 
be  out' 

'He  has  not  left  town,'  said 
Mr.  Sudlow,  in  an  aggrieved  tone. 

'  Now  his  daughter  is  gone  you 
may  be  very  sure  he  won't  stop 
long  behind.  I  understood  him 
to  say  some  time  ago  he  was  only 
staying  on  her  account.* 

*  I  suppose,'  remarked  Mr.  Sud- 
low ruefully,  *  he  has  plenty  of 
friends  always  ready  to  invite 
him.' 

*  Possibly,  probably ;  but  I 
really  have  no  information  on  the 
subject.' 

'  1  daresay  now  he'll  be  going 
to  some  great  place  in  the  country 
to  shoot.' 

'  He  may ;  I  do  not  know.' 
'  If  I  could  speak  French  well 
I'd  go  abroad,*  said  Mr.  Sudlow  a 
little  inconsequently ;  '  but  it  is 
such  a  nuisance  to  be  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  experience  a  difficulty 


about  even  asking  for  a  glass  of 
water.* 

*  If  Sir  GeoflFrey  were  here  he 
would  advise  you  to  get  over  that 
by  never  asking  for  a  glass  of 
water  ;*  with  which  easy  observa- 
tion Mr.  Gayre  managed  to  end 
the  dialogue  and  betake  himself 
to  Wimpole-street,  whence  he  des- 
patched a  note  to  his  brother-in- 
law,  asking '  What  have  you  done 
with  Margaret  t' 

During  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing day  back  came  Sir  Geoffrey's 
reply: 

*  Dear  Gayre, — Don't  you  trou- 
ble your  head  about  Peggy.    She 
is  out  of  town,  staying  with  friends 
— that  is  what  Peggy  is  doing ; 
and  she  is  going  to  remain  out  of 
town   for  the  present.      As  for 
myself,  now  I  have  that  anxiety 
off  my  mind,  I  intend  running 
down    to   Snatchwell's  place  in 
Staffordshire  to  have  a  turn  among 
the  long-tails.     You  had  better 
come  too.     Lots  of  game;  plea- 
sant house  to  stop  at ;  colourless 
wife,  with  no  harm  or  good  about 
her;  excellent  cellar;   host  who 
likes  his  guests  to  enjoy  them- 
selves.    Snatchwell  would   have 
been  just  the  husband  for  Pe^gy 
— eon  of  an  ironmaster,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  who  left  him  a 
large  fortune.     But  then,  you  see, 
there's   ^Irs.    S. ;    and  even   for 
Peggy  I  don't   teel   disposed    to 
bring  myself  to  the  gallows.     If 
you  like  to  look  up  any  evening 
you  name,  shall  be  glad  to  see 
you ;  but  the  place  is  all,  after  a 
manner,  done  up  in  hoi  land  and 
brown  paper,  and   there  are  no 
servants  except  Sweet  Lavender. — 
Yours,  G.  C. 

•  Think  about  Staffordshire.' 

•Then  she  is  really  out  of 
town,'  decided  Mr.  Gayre.  *  I 
scarcely  believed  it.  Who  can 
he  have  found  to  take  charge  of 
herr 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

LANDBD. 

Septbmber  bad  come  and  gone. 
Spite  of  Bir  Geoffrey's  gloomy  pro- 
phecies concerning  an  early  win- 
ter,  that  year  summer,  as  if  loth 
to  part  company  with  everything 
fair  and  beautiful,  lingered  in 
England  till  even  in  late  Novem- 
ber such  a  blue  and  sunshiny  sky 
looked  down  on  mead  and  stream 
and  copse  as  often  fails  to  gladden 
the  eye  in  rose-laden  and  leafy 
June.  It  was  October — a  dry 
glorious  October,  with  leaves  turn- 
ing red  and  yellow  and  brown 
and  russet  on  the  trees,  when  the 
cones  hung  long  on  the  pines,  and 
late  pears  and  apples  and  plums 
shone  mellow  on  the  espaliers; 
and  there  was  just  enough  of  chil- 
liness in  the  autumn  air  to  make 
a  fire  pleasant,  and  the  country 
looked  its  very  best,  and  the 
stubble  gleamed  golden  in  the 
bright  sunshine,  and  sportsmen 
winding  through  woods  only  just 
beginning  to  get  somewhat  bare 
and  thin  of  foliage  gave  anima- 
tion to  almost  every  sylvan  land- 
scape. 

The  Warren  was  looking  en- 
chanting. Down  in  the  planta- 
tions there  was  an  autumnal  rustle 
and  scent;  but  immediately  around 
the  cottage  it  might  still  have 
been  July,  so  firm  was  the  turf, 
so  fair  the  lawns,  so  bright  the 
gardens,  so  gay  the  verandah,  with 
flower  and  leaf  and  berry ;  whilst 
as  for  Mrs.  Jubbins,  the  gladness 
of  Nature  seemed  reflected  in  her 
face. 

So  happy  and  good  a  season 
the  widow  had  never  known.  The 
glory  of  an  Indian  summer  was 
streaming  across  her  life  just  as 
the  sunshine  lay  golden  upon  the 
Kentish  fields.  Three,  often  four, 
days  a  week  Mr.  Gayre  now  spent 
at  her  house. 

Ostensibly  he  came  to  shoot; 


but  then  he  might  have  found  hi 
more  pheasants,  far  finer  sport, 
elsewhere.  Were  not  great  houses 
open  to  him )  Had  not  grand  and 
notable  persons  asked  for  the 
pleasure  of  his  company  at  their 
country  seats  f  It  was  optional 
with  him,  she  knew,  wheUier  he 
chose  to  chase  '  the  wild  deer  and 
follow  the  roe'  in  Scotland,  or 
kill  a  stray  rabbit  on  his  lord- 
ship's fifteen-acre  lot.  For  him 
the  rivers  of  Ireland  danced  and 
glittered  in  vain,  the  Yorkshire 
moors  held  no  charm,  the  stately 
hospitality  of  great  men's  hoases 
presented  no  temptation. 

At  last,  thought  the  widow, 
after  the  years,  the  long  patient 
years,  of  waiting,  he  had  become 
quite  one  of  the  family ;  and  by 
Christmas  perhaps — who  could 
tell? — the  day  might  be  settled 
when,  the  last  drop  of  bitterness  ex- 
tracted from  her  cup,  she  should 
exchange  the  name  of  Jubbins  for 
that  of  Gayre.  As  regarded  the 
banker  himself,  she  felt  he  had 
grown  too  delightful ;  while  still 
superior  to  all  created  beings,  he 
was  yet  more  human,  more  acces- 
sible, less  cynicaL  He  took  the 
keenest  interest  in  Ida's  equestrian 
exercises ;  he  talked  to  the  boys 
about  their  future^he  was  voy 
earnest  that  one  at  least  of  them 
should  pursue  the  path  Mr.  Jub- 
bins had  trod  before. 

When  he  spoke  about  'oil' it 
seemed  to  the  widow  that  product 
became  nectar.  Attar  of  roses 
never  smelt  sweeter  than  rank 
sperm  or  olive  when  purified  by 
Mr.  Gayre's  clever  tongue. 

At  last  he  was  identifying  his 
interests  with  hers — *  taking  no- 
tice *  of  her  children,  advising  her— 
not  coldly,  but  as  one  who  took  a 
pleasure  in  the  subject  as  to  their 
future ;  and  all  this  had  come  to 
pass  since  she  left  Brunswick- 
square  and  migrated  to  Chisle- 
hurst 
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Blessed  Chislehuist !  blessed 
Warren  !  thrice  -  blessed  Lady 
Merioneth!  As  she  paced  the 
rooms  once  trodden  bj  that  noble 
personage,  as  her  feet  pressed  the 
carpets  once  honoured  by  the 
footsteps  of  nobility,  and  looked 
out  of  the  windows  on  the  woods 
for  which  her  money  paid,  but  in 
which  Mr.  Gayre  shot,  the  widow 
forgot  to  remember  she  had  been 
Higgs  and  was  Jubbins — forgot 
everything  in  heaven  and  on 
earth  save  that  she  believed  at 
length  her  long  fealty  was  to  be 
rewarded,  and  that  ere  long  she 
would  be  solemnly  asked  whether 
she  Eliza  would  take  this  man 
Nicholas  for  better  and  for  worse. 

Poor  Mrs.  Jubbins !  Men  were 
deceitful  ever;  and  Mr.  Gayre 
only  made  the  few  pheasants  and 
rabbits  he  ever  '  potted '  at  The 
Warren  an  excuse  for  hearing  tid- 
ings of  Susan  Drummond. 

Since  the  great  party  they  had 
met  thrice — twice  at  Chislehurst, 
once  at  Enfield,  whither  Mr. 
Gayre  repaired  with  a  message 
(which  might  just  as  well  have 
been  sent  on  a  post- card)  from 
Bit  Geofi&ey. 

It  struck  him  Mrs.  Arbery  was 
not  particularly  delighted  with 
his  visit,  and  that  Susan  seemed 
a  little  anxious  and  distraite  /  but 
when  next  she  walked  with  him 
round  and  about  The  Warren  he 
could  see  no  difference  in  her, 
save  that  she  had  grown  more 
sweet  and  beautiful  than  of  yore. 
When  would  Sir  Geoffrey  and  his 
daughter  return  to  London  f  That 
was  the  only  question  Mr.  Gayre 
now  accounted  to  be  of  any  real 
importance.  Politics  were  to  him 
as  vanity,  and  the  state  of  the 
money  market  a  matter  of  supreme 
indifference.  He  could  not  pro- 
pose to  Susan  at  The  Warren, 
where  his  most  telling  sentence 
might  be  spoilt  by  a  shout  from 
one   of  Mrs.  Jubbins'  untrained 


and  ill-mannered  cubs.  It  was 
equally  impossible  to  say  what  he 
wanted  to  say  out  at  Enfield, 
under  the  eye  of  Mrs.  Arbery. 
No;  he  had  decided  the  when 
and  the  where  his  declaration 
should  take  place,  if  Heaven  only 
so  ordained  matters  that  his  bro- 
ther-in-law and  niece  returned  to 
North  Bank  before  all  sunshine 
departed.  He  knew  the  very  spot 
in  the  Regent's  Park  where  he 
meant  to  lay  all  he  had  of  value 
on  earth  at  her  dear  feet.  He 
would  entice  her  there,  and  before 
those  wonderful  brown  eyes  lay 
his  heart  bare. 

He  had  thought  the  whole 
afiair  out;  there  was  nothing  to 
conceal,  nothing  of  which  he 
need  be  ashamed.  It  was  for  her 
sake  only  he  had  sought  out  his 
relations,  for  whom  he  was  now 
prepared  to  do  a  great  deal.  Her 
will  should  be  his  law.  Aught 
a  man  may  do  he  was  ready  to 
essay,  if  only  she  would  lay  her 
hand  in  his  and  say,  'We  will 
walk  through  life  together.' 

Occasionally  perhaps  he  felt  a 
twinge  or  two  concerning  Mrs. 
Jubbins ;  but  if  a  woman  likes  to 
deceive  herself^  is  a  man  to  blame? 
Mr.  Gayre  felt  Miss  Drummond 
was  not  likely  to  censure  him 
greatly  for  not  asking  the  widow 
in  marriage. 

Susan  moved  among  the  City 
people ;  but  she  was  not  of  them. 
She  had  scarcely  a  thought  in 
common  with  the  bulk  of  the  per- 
sons Mrs.  Jubbins  knew.  She 
was  good  to  Ida,  tolerant  towards 
the  boys ;  but  0 1  and  0 1  what  a 
gulf,  long  and  wide  and  deep, 
worn  by  centuries  of  culture  and 
thought  and  breeding,  lay  between 
her  and  the  rich  dowagers  who 
*  condescended '  to  exchange  a  few 
words  with  Mr&  Jubbins'  young 
friend,  as  she  flitted  about  the 
place,  getting  a  book  for  one,  a 
few  flowers  for  another,  a  cushion 
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for  a  thiid — '  making  yourself 
cheap/  80  Miss  Chelston  once 
truly  and  indignantly  remarked — 
a  thing,  by  the  way,  Miss  Chel- 
ston was  never  likely  to  do. 

As  for  Mr.  Sudlow,  he  was  wan- 
dering to  and  fro  upon  the  earth 
like  a  perturbed  spirit.  He  had 
gone  to  every  usual  and  unusual 
seaside  resort  within  a  reasonable 
distance  of  London,  and  nowhere 
found  Miss  Chelston,  either  in 
the  flesh  or  in  the  visitors'  list. 
She  had  vanished,  and  nobody 
apparently,  except  her  father, 
knew  whither ;  Mr.  Gayre  did  not, 
or  Lavender,  or  Mrs.  lavender,  or 
the  housemaid,  or  Mrs.  Jubbins, 
or  Miss  Drummond.  Mr.  Sud- 
low  had  tried  them  all,  openly 
and  craftily ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  what  one  doesn't  know, 
and  the  suitor  could  only,  by  dint 
of  trouble  and  time  and  scheming, 
extract  at  the  last  the  answer  he 
had  received  at  the  flrst. 

'  Miss  Chelston  was  out  of  town 
with  some  friends.'  Nobody  could 
tell  when  she  would  return,  no- 
body seemed  to  know  whether 
she  would  ever  return;  nobody 
was  able  to  throw  the  smallest 
light  on  Sir  Geoffrey's  plans  for 
the  future,  save  that  there  seemed 
some  idea  of  giving  up  Mr.  More- 
by's  box  at  Christmas. 

'And  I  did  hear  a  word  let 
drop,  sir,*  said  Mrs.  Lavender, 
smoothing  down  her  apron,  *  that 
very  likely  Miss  Chelston  might 
winter  abroad  with  a  relation  of 
Sir  Geoffrey's,'  which  revelation 
was  in  acknowledgment  of  a  sove- 
reign pressed  into  the  worthy 
woman's  hand.  Had  she  vouch- 
safed this  information  at  first  in- 
stead of  at  last,  she  would  never 
have  received  that  twenty  shil- 
lings sterling  coin  of  the  realm. 

'  Dem  !'  said  Mr.  Sudlow,  as  he 
flung  himself  away,  leaving  poor 
Mrs.  Lavender  utterly  amazed. 
*BemI' 


Clearly  if  Sir  Geoffrey  Med 
to  understand  many  good  things, 
he  had  a  perfect  comprehension 
of  such  a  nature  as  that  possessed 
by  the  son-in-law  he  hoped  to  se- 
cure. 

*Dem  r  said  that  worthy,  which 
monosyllabic  curse  meant  he  felt 
he  must  now  take  action. 

*  And  he  went  out  of  that  there 
gate,'  said  Mrs.  Lavender  to  her 
spouse,  *  and  tore  down  the  road 
as  if  he  were  a  dog  with  a  tin 
kettle  tied  to  his  tail  I' 

A  week  later,  Mr.  Gayre  had  but 
just  finished  dinner,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  filling  himself  a  glass  of 
claret,  when  the  door  opened,  and, 
unexpected  and  unannounced,  Sir 
Geoffrey  Chelston  made  his  ap- 
pearance. 

'  I  know  you  don't  care  to  see 
me  in  your  house,'  began  the 
Baronet,  directly  the  first  greet- 
ings were  over ;  '  I  must  be  a  con- 
founded deal  less  sharp  than  I 
am  if  I  fetiled  to  know  that.  But 
under  the  circumstances  I  thought 
you  would  not  mind.  Sudlow  has 
proposed.* 

*  No  !'  exclaimed  Mr.  Gayre. 
*Fact,    my  dear    boy,  and    a 

deuce  of  a  time  he  has  been,  about 
it,  in  my  opinion.  If  I  had  not 
packed  Peggy  bag  and  baggage 
out  of  town,  we  should  never  have 
got  him  up  to  the  point*  Yes, 
five  days  ago  I  was  staying  with 
a  young  fellow  in  Norfolk,  who 
has  just  come  into  fifteen  thou- 
sand a  year  and  some  splendid 
shooting — gracious  Heavens,  only 
to  think  of  the  luck  every  one 
seems  to  have  but  myself ! — when 
a  letter  arrived,  forwarded  on 
from  my  club.  It  was  from  our 
friend,  asking  my  permission, 
wanting  to  pay  his  addresses,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  business ;  a  very 
proper  sort  of  epistle  altogether, 
except  that,  apparently,  he  had 
forgotten  all  about  money  matters; 
at  any  rate,  he  said  nothing  on  the 
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sabject.  So  I  wrote  back  from 
Antler  Castle  a  diplomatic  little 
letter,  thanking  him  for  the 
honour  he  did  my  daughter  and 
myself;  but  intimating  it  was  not 
exactly  the  alliance  I  desired.  I 
didn't  say  what  I  wanted,  but  I 
made  him  feel  he  was  scarcely  in 
the  rank — you  understand.' 

Mr.  Gayre  did.  The  charming 
Baronet  had  pursued  precisely  the 
same  tactics  in  his  own  case  he 
was  now  practising  on  behalf  of 
his  daughter;  but  it  was  not 
necessary  to  go  into  that  question, 
so  the  banker  only  said, 

*  Did  he  write  again  Y 

*  No,  he  came.  By  the  greatest 
piece  of  good  fortune,  Dashdale — 
that's  my  friend,  you  know — hap- 
pened to  be  at  the  station  with 
tandem  dogcart,  livery- servants, 
and  everything  likely  to  impress 
an  out-and-out  cad  like  Sudlow, 
when  he  heard  that  individual  in- 
quiring- how  he  could  get  to 
Antler  Castle.  "Who  is  it  you 
want  there  r  asks  Dashdale — a 
deuced  ready  off-hand  sort  of 
fellow  Dashdale.  "  Sir  Geoffrey 
Chelston,"  says  Sudlow.  "  You*re 
not  a  dun,  I  hope  !"  cries  Dash- 
dale, between  fun  and  earnest. 
Sudlow,  I  believe,  got  very  red, 
and  said,  "  No,  he  wasn't  a  dun." 
"Jump  up,  then/'  says  Dashdale ; 
"give  him  his  head;  stand  clear, 
there."  And  before  Sudlow  was 
well  settled  in  his  seat,  as  sweet  a 
pair  of  bays  as  ever  you  clapped 
eyes  on  were  spanking  along  the 
road  at  a  pace  which  took  away  our 
friend's  breath. 

•*  If  you  believe  me,"  says  Dash- 
dale, the  "  cockney  held  on — held 
on,  by 1" ' 

'  Welir  asked  Mr.  Gayre. 

'Dashdale — most  deuced  hos- 
pitable man — made  him  stop  for 
dinner,  stop  the  night,  stop  for 
breakfast)  stop  for  luncheon,  and 
then  ordered  round  the  brougham 
and  sent  him  over  to  the  station. 


"Any  friend  of  my  friend  Chel- 
ston," said  Dashdale,  "is  wel- 
come to  anything  I  can  do  for 
him."  If  I  had  co^ed  him  up 
Dashdale  could  not  have  played 
into  my  hands  better.  Of  course, 
in  a  house  like  that,  Sudlow  got 
a  glimpse  of  the  usages  of  decent 
society.  Thank  God,  I  am  no 
snob.  I  would  just  as  soon  eat  a 
crust  of  bread-and-cheese  at  a 
wayside  pub  as  dine  off  silver; 
still,  I  confess  I  was  glad  that,  for 
once,  Sudlow  should  see  the  sort 
of  thing  I  had  been  accustomed 
to.  There  was  not  much  bounce 
left  in  him  when  he  asked  me 
for  half  an  hour's  conversation  in 
the  library.' 

'And  the  end  of  it  alii'  in- 
quired Sir  Geoffrey's  patient  aud- 
itor. 

'  I'm  coming  to  that.  He  wanted 
my  daughter ;  what  was  my  objec- 
tion to  him)  I  said,  "General 
rather  than  particular.  I  looked 
for  something  beyond  mere  wealth 
in  a  husband ;"  and  I  fooled  him 
into  believing  Dashdale  might 
suit  me  for  a  son-in-law,  as,  in- 
deed, he  would,  only  he's  engaged 
to  his  cousin,  a  girl  with  the 
wickedest  pair  of  eyes,  and  the 
sauciest  smile,  and  the  best  seat 
across  country  you'd  desire  to 
see.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Gayre. 

No  revelation  the  Baronet  could 
make  would  have  surprised  his 
relative ! 

*  That  arrow  stuck.  "  You  see," 
I  said,  "  you  are  onlt/  rich," 
"Surely  it  is  something  to  be 
rich  !''  he  urged.  "  Of  course  I 
agreed  to  that ;  but  then  a  great 
deal  more  is  needed.  In  our  rank 
we  look  for  other  things  besides 
money.  I  am  a  great  advocate," 
I  went  on,  "  for  people  marrying 
in  their  own  set.  A  girl  like  my 
daughter  would  be  miserable  if 
asked  to  associate  with  persons 
beneath  her." 
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'^  I  should  not  ask  her  to  do 
anything  of  the  sort,"  he  declared. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  I  said.  '*  I 
have  noticed^  tendency  in  yon 
to  think  people  great  and  grand 
merely  because  they  have  so  many 
thousands  a  year.  In  your  esti- 
mation, if  I  may  say  so  without 
offence,  a  lord  mayor  is  an  indi- 
vidual to  be  cultivated.  Person- 
ally— though  I  am  not  in  the 
least  prejudiced — I  would  rather 
not  associate  with  lord  mayors, 
and  I  certainly  don't  intend  to 
let  my  daughter  associate  with 
them.  You  have  forced  me  to 
speak  plainly,"  I  finished ;  ''  and 
now  no  offence  being,  I  hope, 
given,  take  my  advice,  and  look 
out  for  some  City  heiress."  And 
with  that  1  rose  to  end  the  con- 
versation.' 

'  It  would  have  ended  with  me 
at  a  much  earlier  period,'  said  Mr. 
Gayre.  *  How  you  can  be  so  in- 
tolerably rude,  Chelston,  passes 
my  understanding.' 

*  Eude !  I  am  particularly  po- 
lite. I  didn't  "  confound  his  im- 
pudence!" or  bluster  about  my 
family.  I  was  obliged  to  show 
him  where  he  had  gone  wrong, 
but  I  tried  to  spare  his  feelings  as 
much  as  possible.  However,  he 
would  not  let  me  go.  He  was 
willing  to  do  everything  in  his 
power.  A  golden  key  would  un- 
lock the  door  into  almost  any 
society  nowadays ;  and,  with  his 
money  and  my  daughter's  beauty, 
birth,  and  breeding,  he  thought — 
he  felt  sure,  indeed — there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  getting  into 
the  very  first  circles. 

"  Make  no  mistake  about  that," 
I  said.  "  Society  is  not  a  theatre, 
where  you  have  only  to  pay  your 
money  and  walk  into  the  stalls. 
Besides,  what  earthly  reason  have 
you  to  suppose  my  daughter  would 
marry  you  ]  Has  she  shown  the 
slightest  partiality  for  you  ?" 

*  Well,  he  could  not  say  she  had. 


Still,  he  thought  he  might  have  a 
chance  if  I  would  only  give  him 
opportunity ;  and  I  let  him  talk 
on  and  on,  and  at  last  overper- 
suade  me  into  giving  a  sort  of  re- 
luctant and  conditional  consent 
to  his  writing  to  Peggie.  He 
wanted  to  see  her,  but  I  would 
not  allow  that  "  I  can't  have  the 
girl  harassed  as  you  have  har- 
assed me,"  I  told  him.  ''Sheiaa 
timid  sort  of  creature,  and  it  hurts 
her,  I  know,  to  give  pain  so  much, 
she  would  be  just  as  likely  as  not 
to  say  *Yes'  when  she  wanted 
to  say  *  No.'  " 

*  Then  he  entreated  me  not  to 
prejudice  her  against  him.  *'  Hon- 
our bright,"  I  promised ;  "  if  I  aay 
nothing  in  your  favour  Fll  say 
nothing  in  your  disfavour ;"  and 
he  was  going  to  end  with  that, 
when  I  remarked,  **  0,  by  the  bye, 
before  we  go  any  further  we  had 
better  understand  each  other  ahout 
one  thing — settlements/* ' 

Mr.  Gayre  smiled  cynically,  hut 
Sir  Geoffrey  did  not  choose  to  see 
that  smile. 

*  Woiild  you  beUeve,'  he  said, 
'  the  beggar  did  not  want  to  nuJce 
any  settlements ;  so  we  had  a  very 
stiff  ten  minutes  before  I  could 
make  the  least  impression  on  him. 
"  He  did  not  approve  of  settle- 
ments," "Very  well,  then,"  I 
said,  "you  don't  propose  to  my 
daughter."  " Whatever theamount 
of  her  fortune  might  be,  he  would 
settle  a  similar  sum."  "  Then,"  I 
said,  "  you  don't  propose  to  my 
daughter."  "  He  would  settle  three 
hundred  a  year."  "  0  no,"  I  said, 
"  you  don't  propose  to  my  daugh- 
ter. H«ng  it,  sir  1"  I  went  on, 
"have  you  come  here  to  insult 
me  1  You've  nothing  but  money 
to  throw  into  the  scide ;  and,  by 
Heaven,  if  you  don't  throw  in  a 
good  lot  of  that,  wife  of  yours 
daughter  of  mine  shall  never  be ! 
Do  you  think  1  am  going  to  have 
my  only  child  left  at  the  tender 
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meicies  of  any  husband  ?  No,  no, 
Mr.  Sudlow,  you  have  deceived 
yourself.  I  am  not  as  simple  as 
I  look.  I  have  not  lived  fifty 
years  in  this  wicked  world  for 
nothing.  And  if  my  daughter 
marries,  she  shall  marry  as  befits 
her  station.  Settlements  liberal 
and  all  in  order — good  establish- 
ment— plenty  of  servants — car- 
riage—  everything  in  the  best 
style^money  no  object  whatever. 
Now  you  know  my  views,  and 
there  is  an  end  of  the  matt^.*' ' 

'  And  Mr.  Sudlow— r 

'Your  friend  accepted  the  in- 
evitable. Ton  my  sou],  there  are 
people  who  like  you  the  better 
for  thrashing  them.  When  I 
found  out  my  gentleman's  game  I 
did  not  spare  him,  and  now  he  is 
as  tractable  as  you  please.  He 
has  my  permission  to  write  to 
Peggy  through  me,  and  I  have 
told  her  she  is  not  to  take  him  at 
first,  but  that  she  must  take  him 
at  last.  I  wish  they  could  have 
been  married  immediately,  but 
that's  impossible.  He  has  to  find 
a  house  ehe  likes,  buy  furniture  she 
approves,  select  the  carriage  she 
prefers  (if  he  behaves  himself  I'll 
give  them  a  pair  of  horses  such  as 
ypu  don't  often  see),  make  settle- 
ments to  be  approved  by  my  soli- 
citors. Gad !  when  you  think  of 
it,  Gayre,  mamage  is  an  awful 
thing  for  a  man.  Then,  on  the 
other  hand,  Peggy  must  provide  a 
trotisseau — not  a  mere  makeshift 
sort  of  business,  but  the  best 
money  can  buy;  and  afterwards 
comes  the  worst  difficulty  of  all — 
what  are  we  to  do  with  the  girl  in 
the  period  between  the  time  she  is 
engaged  and  married  1  There  is 
only  one  person  I  can  think  of 
fit  to  matronise  her.  I  must  see 
Susan  Drummond  on  the  subject. 
She  can  help  me  in  that  quarter, 
I  know.' 

*  Do  you  think  of  going  over  to 
Enfield,  then  T  asked  Mr.  Gayre. 


•To  Enfield!  Not  I,  faith!  I 
am  not  so  fond  of  cold  water,  old 
women,  and  sour  looks  as  all  that 
comes  to.  I'll  just  drop  Susan  a 
line,  and  ask  her  to  run  over  and 
see  me  as  soon  as  ever  she  can.  We 
must  take  time  by  the  forelock 
now,  or  else  time  may  reverse  the 
operation.' 

'Bat  you  don't  suppose  Miss 
Drummond  will  run  over,  as  you 
call  it,  to  see  youf 

•Won't  shel  Ah,  you  don't 
bet ;  if  you  did,  I'd  lay  long  odds 
Susan  will  come  at  any  incon- 
venience to  herself.  You  don't 
know  Susan — that's  flat,  my  lad. 
And  now  I  must  go,  and  you  will 
be  very  glad  to  see  my  back.  It's 
a  queer  world,  too.  Only  to  think 
of  the  Chektons  and  the  Gayres, 
and  the  Chelstonsand  the  Sudlo  ws!' 
Having  delivered  himself  of  which 
suggested  parable,  Sir  G^ofib^y, 
after  stigmatising  claret  as  cold 
unhealthy  stuff,  which  thinned 
the  blood  and  destroyed  the  diges- 
tion, poured  himself  out  a  tumbler 
of  Mr.  Gayre's  rare  vintage,  and 
swallowing  it  with  a  wry  face,  as 
though  it  were  medicine,  walked 
out  of  the  house  with  a  gravity  of 
demeanour  and  steadiness  of  gait 
which  deceived  Mr.  Gayre's  ser- 
vant into  believing  the  Baronet 
was  soberer  than  any  judge. 

For  one  rash  moment  Mr.  Gayre 
had  felt  tempted  to  declare  Miss 
Drummond  should  not  be  at  his 
brother-in-law's  beck  and  call, 
that  it  was  monstrous  to  ask  the 
girl  to  come  to  North  Bank  even 
for  ten  minutes  during  his  niece's 
absence;  but  the  next,  caution  won 
the  day;  only  he  resolved  that  upon 
the  very  first  opportunity  which 
offered  he  would  try  to  gain  a 
right  to  stop  all  that  sort  of  thing 

But  then,  good  Heavens  I  if 
Susan  married  him  she  would  be 
Sir  Geoffrey's  sister-in-law;  and 
this  seemed  so  utterly  monstrous 
an  idea  that  Mr.  Gayre  had,  spite 
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of  hifl  own  will,  to  sit  down  and 
consider  the  complication  of  rela- 
tionship which  would  ensue. 

Aunt  to  Mai^uerite  and  Mr. 
Sudlowand  the  Minor  Canonesses, 
sister-in-law  to  the  Canoness  and 
Canon  Gayre!  The  banker  felt 
quite  disheartened. 

'There  ought  to  be  some  law 
passed  to  relieve  people  of  these 
liabilities/  he  considered;  and 
then  he  decided  to  haunt  North 
Bank  till  he  heard  when  Susan 
might  be  expected  to  pay  that 
extraordinary  visit  suggested  quite 
as  a  matter  of  course  by  Sir  Geof- 
frey,  if  indeed  she  ever  paid  it  at 
all. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

BETWEEN  WIND  JlSD  WATER. 

'  1  iisKED  you  to  come  over  in  a 
way  our  worthy  friend  here  evi- 
dently considers  extremely  free 
and  easy,  that  I  might  get  ten 
minutes'  uninterrupted  chat  with 
you.  We've  known  each  other 
too  long  to  Bt&nd  on  ceremony, 
eh,  Susan )' 

'  I  should  think  so  indeed,'  an- 
swered Miss  Drummond,  but  the 
colour  rushed  into  her  face  as  she 
spoke. 

*What  on  earth,'  wondered 
Mr.  Gayre,  'can  make  the  girl 
blush  so  painfully  at  times,  while 
on  other  occasions  she  does  not 
seem  to  have  a  drop  of  tell-tale 
blood  in  her  body  V 

'  Can  you  tell  me  where  Miss 
Matthews  is  to  be  found?' 

• '  She  is  living  out  at  Shepherd's 
Bush,'  answered  Susan. 

'There,  I  felt  sure  you  could 
help  me  out  of  the  wood.  How 
is  she  off  r 

*  Not  very  well,  I  fear,*  was  the 
reply. 

'  All  the  better  for  my  purpose,' 
said  the  Baronet  gaily.  *  Sorry,  of 
course,  on  her  account,  and  all 
that,'  he  went  on;  'but  if  she  is 


not  overburdened  with  this  world's 
goods  she  may  be  the  more  in- 
clined to  let  bygones  be  bygones.' 

Susan  shook  her  head  gravely. 
*  What  is  it  you  want  her  to  do  f 
she  asked. 

'  Come  here  for  three  months, 
and  I'll  make  it  worth  her  while.' 

'  I  am  afraid,'  said  Miss  Drum- 
mond, pursing  up  her  pretty 
mouth  till  it  was  like  nothing  so 
much  as  a  sweet  pink  rosebud; 
then  meeting  Sir  Geoffrey's  eye, 
her  lips  opened,  and  she  broke 
into  a  sudden  and  irresistible  peal 
of  laughter,  in  which  the  Baronet 
himself  joined  heartily. 

'  Faith,  it  seemed  no  joking 
matter  at  the  time,  Sue,'  he  said, 
as  soon  as  he  could  speak ;  '  and 
there's  Gayre  wondering  what  the 
deuce  we  are  laughing  at' 

'I  can  guess,'  remarked  Mr. 
Gayre,  with  a  poor  semblance  of 
merriment. 

The  three  were  at  luncheon  to- 
gether. Mrs.  Lavender  had  what 
she  called  tossed  up  a  very  pretty 
repast,  over  which  Sir  Geoffrey 
Chelston,  clothed,  shaved,  and  as 
sober  as  his  previous  night's  doings 
would  permit,  presided.  That 
luncheon  was  indeed  his  breakfast, 
and  with  the  aid  of  several  highly- 
seasoned  and  savoury  dishes,  as- 
sisted by  strong  cordials,  he  was 
trying  to  get  that  troublesome 
stomach  of  his  into  good  temper. 

'  Have  a  glass  of  sherry,  Susan, 
do,'  entreated  the  Baronet.  '  Capi- 
tal sherry  this.  Now  I  want  you 
to  coax  Miss  Matthews  to  come 
and  take  charge  of  the  house  for 
three  months.  I  am  sure  she 
would  do  anything  for  you.' 

'  I  do  not  think  she  would  do 
that,'  answered  Susan,  with  an 
attempt  at  gravity  creditable  un- 
der the  circumstances. 

'  Not  if  I  promised  to  be  a  good 
boy  and  behave  myself  1  She 
need  not  fear  any  recurrence  of 
the  indiscretion.    Deuce  take  the 
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girl!     what's    she    laughing    at 
novrV 

*0  Mr.  Grayre/  panted  out 
Susan,  *if  you  could  only  see 
Miss  Matthews !' 

'  He  need  not  wish  to  see  her, 
Fm  sure.  Touch  of  the  tar-hrush 
about  her  complexion,  and  figure 
indescribable.  But  fact  is,  Gayre, 
I  did  offend  Miss  Matthews — as 
conscientious  a  woman  as  ever 
entered  the  house.  An  excellent 
person,  but  most  confoundedly 
ugly — perhaps  that  was  the  rear 
son  she  was  good.  There  is  no 
merit  in  ugly  people  being  vir- 
tuous. I  can't  think  what  the 
deuce  possessed  me;  or  rather — 
I  know,  it  was  some  of  the  worst 
whisky  that  ever  came  out  of  a 
cheating  innkeeper's  cellar.  But 
she  needn't  have  made  such  a  fuss 
about  the  matter.  If  she  ever 
looked  in  her  glass  she  must  have 
been  perfectly  sure  what  I  did 
was  committed  in  a  moment  of 
mental  aberration.  Never  pre- 
viously,' finished  the  Baronet, 
'  in  the  course  pf  a  long  and,  I 
may  add,  comparatively  sinless 
life,  did  I  so  far  forget  myself.' 

'  She  would  not  have  minded  it 
so  much,  I  am  £ure,'  interposed 
Susan,  *  if  Dottrell  had  not 
chanced  unfortunately  to  come 
into  the  room.' 

*  Where,  if  you  believe  me, 
Gayre,  on  my  sacred  word  of 
honour,  I  was  making  that  worthy 
lady  ^read  a  measure  like  Young 
Lochinvar.  I  must  have  been 
confoundedly  drunk;  not  with 
the  quantity,  only  with  the 
quality,  of  what  I  had  taken. 
And  when  I  got  home  and  found 
the  old  girl  in  the  drawing-room, 
I  believe  I  chucked  her  under 
the  chin,  and  insisted  she  should 
dance  a  minuet  with  me.  She 
declared  I  kissed  her,  too  ;  and  I 
daresay  I  did,  for  I  was  quite  off 
my  head.  As  a  matter  of  choice, 
1  wouldn't  have    done  such    a 


thing  in  my  sober  senses  for  a 
thousand  pounds  ;  and  then,  in 
the  middle  of  the  performance, 
Dottrell,  our  then  butler,  appeared 
on  the  scene. 

^  She  appealed  to  him  for  pro- 
tection, and  straightway  opened 
out  on  me.  I  sat  down  for  the 
simple  reason  that  I  could  not 
stand,  and  she  did  hold  forth. 
Father  Mathew  and  Mr?.* Grundy 
together  could  not  have  hatched 
up  such  a  discourse.  She  would 
have  gone  on  till  now,  only  Dot- 
trell calmly  remarking,  "  You  had 
better  come  away,  ma'am  :  Sir 
Geoffrey  does  not  understand 
a  word  you're  saying;"  with 
firm  decision  took  hold  of  her 
arm  and  marched  her  out  of  the 
room.' 

'  And  the  next  morning  V  ques- 
tioned Mr.  Grayre,  who  now 
began  to  understand  more  tho- 
roughly than  ever  the  reason  why 
Sir  Geoffrey  found  his  domestic 
affairs  somewhat  difficult  to  man- 
age. 

'The  next  morning  Dottrell 
woke  me  of  a  sound  sleep  in. 
order  to  deliver  a  letter  from  Miss 
Matthews. 

"Put  it  down,"  I  growled,  for 
I  had  such  a  headache  I  could 
scarcely  open  my  eyes. 

"  Beg  pardon.  Sir  Geoffrey,  but 
Miss  Matthews  wants  to  catch 
the  11.25  train,  and — " 

''Let  her  catch  her  train,  and 
be  blanked  to  her !"  I  said,  set- 
tling down  again,  for  I  had  clean 
forgotten  all  about  that  last  night's 
minuet  But  it  was  of  no  use. 
Dottrell  proved  too  much  for  me, 
and  I  had  to  sit  up  and  face  the 
laatter. 

"  Won't  she  take  an  apology  1" 
I  asked. 

'  No,  she  wouldn't ;  all  she 
meant  to  take  was  her  salary  and 
departure.  But  now,  look  here, 
Susan.  You  tell  her  I'm  a  re- 
formed character;  and  that  I'm 
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never  at  home  till  morning ;  and 
that  you'll  go  hail  for  my  good 
conduct ;  and  that  Peggy,  who  is 
now  quite  grown  up,  and  a 
dragon  of  propriety,  keeps  me  on 
my  hest  manners;  and  that  she 
shall  have  fifty  pounds  for  the 
three  months,  paid  in  advance. 
She'll  come  then,  hless  you !  shell 
come.  If  she  should  want  any 
further  guarantee,  refer  her  to 
Oayre.  He'll  teU  her  the  man 
never  lived  who  had  a  greater 
respect  for  elderly  women  than 
myself.  Why,  rather  than  offend 
one  of  them,  I'd  keep  out  of  their 
way  for  ever.' 

It  was  too  much*  Even  Mr. 
Gayre  had  to  laugh,  as  if  he  saw 
some  fun  in  the  Baronet's  utter- 
ances, while  Susan  faithfully  pro- 
mised she  would  say  all  she  could 
in  Sir  Geoffrey  Chekton's  favour. 

'And  you'll  say  it  this  after- 
noon, won't  youf  he  entreated, 
*  hecause  tiihe  happens  to  mean 
money  to  me  just  now.' 

To  this  arrangement  Susan  at 
first  demurred  a  little.  The  after- 
noon would  he  far  advanced  hefore 
she  could  get  to  Shepherd's  Bush. 
Miss  Matthews  might  not  he  at 
home.  Mrs.  Arhery  would  cer- 
tainly feel  uneasy.  But  each  of 
these  points  Sir  Greofirey  com- 
hated,  and  she  yielded ;  the  while 
Mr.  Gayre  sat  inwardly  fuming 
at  the  way  his  hrother-in-law 
made  use  of  the  girl,  and  the 
mannw  she  allowed  herself  to  he 
so  treated.  Mr.  Gayre  failed  to 
see  the  heauty  of  making  oneself 
cheap.  He  coidd  not  understand 
that  the  moment  Susan  hegan  to 
think  she  was  of  too  much  im- 
portance to  answer  to  the  heck 
and  call  of  those  she  cared  for,  she 
would  cease  to  he  Susan  Drum- 
mond,  and  hecome  a  totally  differ- 
ent person. 

*  If  you  are  going  hy  the  Me- 
tropolitan,' said  the  Baronet,  hy 
way  of  conclusion,  *  we  can  walk 


together  as  fiir  as  Bakei^treet 
Will  you  come  with  us,  Gayre  f 

Almost  gnashing  his  teeth.  Ml 
Gayre  said  he  would.  Where  was 
now  his  chance  of  speaking  to 
Susan  1  He  felt  at  his  wits'  end. 
He  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
Should  he  write  f  Should  he  go 
down  to  Enfield,  or  wait  his 
opportunity,  or — 

'  This  is  your  hat,  Gayre,'  cried 
Sir  Greoffrey,  interrupting  his 
meditations ;  '  and  here  is  Susan. 
I  always  did  say  I  never  saw  a 
girl  who  could  put  on  her  honnet 
as  fast  as  you.  However,  as  you 
kno^,  a  ^'honny  hride  is  soon 
huskit )"  which  reminds  me  that 
I  am  to  he  father,  and  give  yon 
away  some  day.  You  rememher 
our  compact!' 

*  Very  well  indeed ;  and  I  will 
hold  you  to  your  promise,'  an- 
swered Susan,  hlushing  as  she 
spoke. 

And  then,  as  Mr.  Grayre  held 
the  door  open  for  her  to  pass  oat^  he 
wondered  to  himself  what  on  earth 
his  ladye-love  <;puld  see  in  such  a 
reprohate  as  Sir  Geoffrey  to  laugh 
and  make  merry  with  him,  and 
smile  on  his  hattered  wicked  face, 
as  though  it  were  pure  as  that  of 
an  angel. 

Nevertheless,  they  were  a  plea- 
sant trio  as  they  walked  to  Baker- 
street;  and  Mr.  Gayre,  after  he 
had  got  Susan's  ticket  and  seen 
her  into  the  train,  he,  Sir  Geoffrey, 
accompanying  the  lady  on  to  the 
'  platform  per  favour — ^lamented 
his  own  want  of  daring  in  failing 
to  take  a  ticket  also  to  Shepherd's 
Bush. 

But  if  there  is  a  'divinity 
which  doth  hedge  a  king,'  there 
is  a  higher  divinity  which  hedges 
a  modest,  innocent  woman.  Not 
for  all  the  world  would  Mr. 
Gayre  then  have  so  timed  his 
proposal  as  to  hurt  the  girl's  self- 
respect,  and  daunt  her  fearless 
self  reliance. 
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^  She  has  no  basiiiefig  to  be  run- 
ning about  London  in  this  way 
by  herself/  he  thought;  but  he 
felt  he  dared  not  be  the  man  to 
teach  Susan  Drummond  she  was 
doing  wrong. 

Next  morning's  post  brought  a 
note  to  North  Bank  saying  Miss 
Matthews  utterly  declined  to  ac- 
cept Sir  Geoffrey's  offer ;  but  she 
—Susan,  the  writer — had  met,  at 
the  house  of  Margaret's  ex-go- 
verness, a  lady  wUling  to  enter 
upon  the  duties  he  required  at 
once. 

'  I  am  sure  she  is  just  the  per- 
son you  would  like,'  finished  the 
fair  scribe;  *not  young ^  (*  Grood 
Lord!'  groaned  Sir  Geoffrey),  'a 
widow'  (*'Ware  hawks,  but  she 
can't  catch  me,'  considered  the 
juvenile  Baronet);  ^rather  nice- 
looking  and  pleasant-mannered' 
(*  That's  a  bit  of  comfort ') ;  '  has 
a  grandson  she  wants  to  keep  at 
school '  ('  Then  she  must  be  out 
of  her  teens,  bt  any  rate ') ;  '  and 
seems  to  be  in  all  respects  the 
sort  of  person  you  require.  I  en- 
close her  address.' 

To  which  Sir  Geoffrey  replied  : 

'  You  settle  with  her,  my  dear 
Susan.  Anything  you  say  I'll 
stick  to.  If  she  can  come  into 
residence  before  the  week  is  out, 
so  much  the  better.' 

Upon  which  authority,  it  may 
be  assumed.  Miss  Drummond 
acted  forthwith,  since  Mr.  Gayre 
was  duly  and  truly  informed  '  an 
elderly  party  was  coming  to  keep 
things  straight  at  North  Bank.' 

*  She'll  be  a  deuce  of  a  nuisance, 
I  know/  finished  the  Baronet; 
*  but  we  must  have  something  of 
the  sort.  Those  few  days  I  had 
to  stay  at  home  and  play  pro- 
priety after  the  Ghislehurst  spread 
nearly  killed  me.  Besides,  my 
time  is  my  money ;  and  it  wouldn't 
pay  me  to  play  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Propriety.  Once  Peggy  has  given 
a  sort  of  modified  consent^  she 
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shall  come  home ;  and  I've  asked 
Susan  to  tear  herself  away  firom 
the  delights  of  Enfield,  and  stay 
with  us  for  a  while  to  brighten 
up  the  house.' 

It  was  not  long  ere  Mr.  Sudlow 
won  a  reluctant  and  dignified  ac- 
ceptance from  Miss  Chelston. 

'  She  feels  she  scarcely  knows 
enough  of  me  yet,'  explained  Mr. 
Sudlow  to  Mr.  Gayre  ;  '  but  even 
that  looks  well,  does  it  notf 
aBked  the  happy  lover,  iuvadrng 
the  sanctity  of  Upper  Wimpole- 
street  one  morning  before  Mr. 
Gayre  had  finished  his  breakfast. 
'  She  would  not  have  said  so  much 
if  she  had  not  intended  taking 
me  some  time,  would  she  V 

Declining  to  commit  himself  to 
any  positive  statement,  Mr.  Gayre 
nevertheless  admitted  he  thought 
his  niece  must,  at  all  events,  be 
entertaining  the  idea  of  Mr.  Sud- 
low as  a  husband. 

'  I  am  afraid  Sir  Geoffrey  will 
be  very  hard  to  deal  with  on  the 
subject  of  settlements/  ventured 
Mr.  Sudlow. 

^  Time  enough  for  you  to  con- 
sider that  question  when  you 
have  arranged  matters  with  my 
niece.' 

'  You  know  I  object  to  settle- 
ments— ^ 

'  So  I  remember  you  said  be- 
fore; and  we  need  not  go  over 
that  old  ground  again.  Keep 
your  objections  for  Sir  Gieoffrey. 
It  is  his  daughter,  not  mine,  you 
hope  to  marry/ 

What  Mr.  Sudlow  wanted  ta 
know  was  whether  Mr.  Grayre 
meant  to  behave  handsomely  on 
the  occasion.  Five  thousand 
pounds,  he  hinted  to  Sir  Geof&ey, 
would  not  empty  the  Lombard- 
street  coffers,  while  it  might  prove 
of  material  assistance  in  the  house- 
keeping battle ;  but  the  Baronet 
warned  him  off  Uiis  treacherous 
ground. 

'  Gayre  is  a  deuced  odd  sort  of 
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fellow/  he  said;  'and  if  he  is 
going  to  give  anything,  he'll  give 
it  withoat  being  asked — perhaps 
slip  a  dot  into  his  niece's  hand 
when  she  is  going  away  to  change 
her  dress.  Bat  a  certain  person, 
who  shall  be  nameless,  couldn't 
get  sixpence  oat  of  him  unless 
he  took  the  notion.  Our  best 
plan  is  to  let  him  alone/ 

Which  was  all  very  well  for  the 
Baronet,  considered  Mr.  Sadlow; 
but  not  so  well  for  the  person 
undertaking  to  board,  lodge,  and 
dress  the  beautiful  Marguerite  for 
the  remainder  of  her  days. 

'  You  see  it  is  not  as  if  Miss 
Chelston  had  a  fortune  in  her 
own  right,'  ventured  Mr.  Sadlow 
at  last. 

Mr.  Gayre  looked  at  him  and 
smiled. 

'I  suspect,'  said  the  banker, 
*  if  Miss  Chelston  had  possessed 
a  fortune  in  her  own  right,  or  in 
right  of  anybody  else,  8ir  Geof- 
Irey  would  not  have  bestowed  it 
on  you.  Take  my  advice — if  you 
get  youth  and  beauty,  and  birth 
and  breeding,  don*t  break  your 
heart  because  there  is  not  money 
too.  You  could  not  have  got  one 
of  the  four  in  the  person  of  my 
niece  but  for  the  folly  of  Sir  Geof- 
frey Chelston,  formerly  of  Chelston 
Pleasaunce.' 

'You  seem  to  consider  my 
wealth  nothing.' 

*  On  the  contrary,  it  is  your 
wealth  which  has  given  you  the 
ehance  of  marrying  my  niece; 
and  when  you  are  married  to  her 
I  hope  you  will  live  in  a  manner 
befitting  her  rank  and  her  means. 
And  for  Heaven's  sake,  iSudlow,' 
added  Mr.  Gayre,  with  sudden 
energy,  'give  up  collecting  your 
own  rents.  Dunning  weekly 
tenants  is  (scarcely  an  employment 
suitable  for  a  man  whose  wife 
may  one  day  hope  to  be  presented 
at  Court.* 

Mr.  Sudlow  turned  pink  and 


scarlet,  and  blae  and  crimson,  in 
about  as  many  seconds ;  and  his 
moustache  quivered  as  he  asked, 

*  Who  told  you  I  did  anything 
of  the  kind  V 

'  Sir  Geoffrey.  He  says  he  saw 
you  doing  it.  And  now  do  take 
a  word  of  advice  Your  social 
future  is  before  you  to  make  or 
to  mar,  and,  what  is  of  a  great 
deal  more  importance  to  me,  my 
niece's  future  can  be  made  or 
marred  by  you.  If  you  mean  to 
continue  to  do  these  sort  of  things 
say  so,  and  the  matter  shall  be 
broken  off  at  once.  It  is  qnite 
competent  for  you  to  lower  yon^ 
self;  but  my  niece  shall  not  be 
pulled  down  to  your  level.  Why, 
in  Heaven's  name,  don*t  you  sell 
all  that  wretched  property,  and 
try  to  put  your  many  talents  oafc 
to  interest  in  some  way  befitting 
a  gentleman  instead  of  a  cad  f 

*  Whenever  you  can  prove  yoar 
ability  to  introduce  me  to  really 
good  society,'  retorted  Mr.  Sud- 
low, *  I  will  follow  your  advice. 
Meantime  permit  me  to  say  I  do 
not  consider  the  persons  I  find 
you  know  most  intimately  are 
in  any  respect  superior  to  my- 
self.' 

*You  had  better  repeat  that 
statement  to  Sir  Greoffrey  Chel- 
ston,' said  Mr.  Gayre,  *  and  ascer- 
tain his  opinions  on  the  subject 
I  was  wrong  to  interfere  in  the 
matter.  It  does  not  much  signify 
to  me  whom  his  daughter  marries, 
or  whether  she  ever  marries  at 
aU.' 

With  which  explicit  statement 
Mr.  Gayre  rose,  and  would  have 
ended  the  conference,  but  that 
Mr.  Sudlow,  with  profuse  apolo- 
gies, begged  him  to  overlook  his 
little  ebullition  of  temper. 

*  You  are  hard  on  a  fellow,  you 
know,'  he  finished.  •  You  delight 
in  catching  me  up  and  twitting 
me  for  taking  care  of  my  money ; 
though  you  would  be  the  first  to 
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find  fanlt  if  I  squandered  what 
my  father  left  me.' 

*  But  for  my  grandfather  your 
father  would  not  haye  had  much 
to  leave/  answered  Mr.  Gayre. 

And  then  the  talk  drifted  away 
from  the  dangerous  question  of 
rank  to  the  surer  ground  of  money, 
and  peace  seemed  restored  hy  the 
time  Mr.  Gayre  announced  his 
intention  of  starting  for  the  City ; 
and  Mr.  Sudlow  asked  him  to 
come  round  hy  Bond-street,  as  he 
wished  to  huy  a  ring,  and  desired 
the  henefit  of  his  experience. 

'  I  do  not  profess  to  he  any  judge 
of  jewelry,'  answered  Mr.  Gayre; 

*  hut  I  will  accompany  you  with 
pleasure,  though  1  consider  your 
purchase  somewhat  premature. 
However,  if  the  ring  is  never 
possessed  by  my  niece,  it  will  do 
for  some  other  young  lady  ;  only 
there  is  the  loss  of  interest  to  con- 
sider, Sudlow.' 

'  I  don't  care  a  straw  about  that,' 
declared    Mr.   Sudlow  valiantly. 

*  Once  your  niece  says  yes,  and  if 
only  those  confounded  settlements 
can  be  arranged,  I  shall  be  the 
happiest  man  in  England.' 

'  That's  what  they  all  say  be- 
fore maniage,'  commented  Mr. 
Ga^Te,  searching  about  for  his 
umbrella. 

They  were  just  turning  into 
Vere- street  as  a  cab  pulled  up 
opposite  Marshall  &  Snellgrove's. 
Before  the  driver  could  get  down, 
a  gloved  small  hand  turned  the 
handle,  and  in  a  second  the  owner 
of  that  hand  was  on  the  pave- 
ment, and  helping  another  lady 
to  descend  more  slowly,  if  not 
more  surely. 

*  Why,  it  is  Miss  Drummond  !' 
exclaimed  Mr.  Sudlow ;  then  he 
stopped ;  for  the  flash  of  glad 
surprise  in  Mr.  Gayre's  lace, 
and  the  eager  step  made  invo- 
luntarily forward,  were  revelations 
more  extraordinary  than  welcome. 
A  man  could  scarcely  have  clapped 


hands  during  the  fraction  of  time 
it  required  to  make  the  banker's 
secret  plain  reading  to  Mr.  Sud- 
low; and  then  both  gentlemen 
were  raising  their  hats  and  greet- 
ing Susan,  and  remarking  how 
extremely  strange  it  was  they 
should  have  met. 

The  cabman  duly  paid  and  dis- 
charged, Miss  Drummond  intro- 
duced the  banker  and  his  com- 
panion to  Miss  Matthews,  during 
the  progress  of  which  ceremony  it 
tried  even  Mr.  Gayre's  gravity  to 
look  upon  the  highly  respectable 
lady  with  whom,  in  the  f;reat 
drawing-room  at  Chelston  Plea- 
saunce,  his  brother- in  law  had 
essayed  to  trip  a  measure.  ^Nearly 
six  feet  tall,  gaunt,  short- petti- 
coated,  with  slim  ankles  and  lean 
legs,  and  long,  thin,  flat  feet,  with 
a  face  like  a  horse,  kindly  dark 
eyes,  black  hair  turning  gray,  a 
good  Koman  nose,  prominent 
teeth,  more  than  a  suapicion  of 
a  moustache ;  a  less  liirely  woman 
to  appreciate  the  delicate  atten- 
tion of  being  chucked  under  her 
chin  never  exi.-ted. 

As  for  Susan,  she  felt  she  dared 
not  look  at  Mr.  Gayre ;  there  was 
a  suspicious  twitching  about  her 
mouth  and  a  tremor  in  her  voice 
Mr.  Sudlow  could  not  compre- 
hend, though  both  phenomena 
were  perfectly  intelligible  to  his 
companion. 

*  Going  shopping,  Miss  Drum- 
mond)' asked  Mr.  Sudlow,  who, 
in  his  new  character  of  an  almost 
engaged  man.  had  already  com- 
menced to  take  an  interest  in  so 
purely  feminine  a  weakness. 

*Yes,  really,'  answered  Susan, 
with  a  little  nod  and  a  happy 
smile,  and  that  sudden  and  vivid 
blush  which  was  beginning  sorely 
to  perplex  Mr.  Gayre.  What  on 
earth  could  make  her  colour  up  at 
such  a  simple  question  1 

'  I  always  envy  ladies  their 
ability  to  sew  and  their  liking  for 
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tnniing  oyer  silks  and  satins^' 
observed  the  banker. 

<My  purchases/  said  Susan, 
'  must  be  of  a  much  more  modest 
description ;'  while  Miss  Matthews 
didactically  obseryed,  she  did  not 
know  what  ladies  would  do  with- 
out the  resource  of  needlework. 

As  there  probably  neyer  existed 
a  man  less  able  to  suggest  eyen 
a  vague  solution  to  such  a  conun- 
drum than  Sir  Geoffrey's  brother- 
in-law,  wide  though  the  field  of 
speculation  opened  up  by  Miss 
Matthews'  sententious  remark 
might  be  considered,  the  banker 
wisely  declined  to  enter  on  it. 
Instead  he  inquired  when  Miss 
Drummond  might  be  expected  at 
North  Bank,  and  finding  *Very 
shortly — next  week,  perhaps,'  took 
his  leave,  and,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Sudlow,  walked  off,  followed 
by  warm  encomiums  from  Miss 
Matthews,  who  professed  great 
astonbhment  that  her  former  em- 
ployer could  be  possessed  of  so 
desirable  a  relative. 

'  And  who  is  the  younger  gen- 
tleman, Susan  ?  I  scarcely  caught 
his  name.' 

*Mr,  Sudlow — a  captive  of 
Margaret's  spear  and  bow.' 

*  Will  it  come  to  anything  V 
'I  don't  knoir.     I  hope  not 

He  is  only  rich.' 

'  If  he  is  rich,  then  you  ought 
to  wish  it  may  come  to  a  great 
deal.  Margaret  would  be  wretched 
married  to  a  poor  man ;  and  she 
must  be  far  happier  and  safer  in 
the  house  of  a  husband  than  re- 
siding under  the  roof  of  her  reck- 
less and  dissolute  father.' 

*  Poor  Sir  Geoffrey  !'  remon- 
strated Susan.  *  You  are  far  too 
hard  upon  him.' 

'No,  indeed,  my  dear,  I  am 
not ;  and  the  only  fault  I  have  to 
filnd  with  you  is  tiiat  you  wilfully 
shut  your  eyes  to  the  real  cha- 
racter of  that  dreadful  man.  I 
am  so  sorry  you  are  going  there ; 


it  is  really  not  respectable  for  a 
young  girl  to  associate  with  a  per- 
son who  bears  so  bad  a  charaeter 
as  Sir  Greoffrey  Chelston.' 

'  He  has  never  been  bad  to  me,' 
retorted  Miss  Drummond  sharplj 
— ^'always  good  and  kind  and 
thoughtfuL  One  can  only  speak 
of  people  as  one  finds  them.* 

*  Ah,  Susan — ' 

'  Now  it  IB  of  no  use,  Miss  Mat- 
thews,' interrupted  the  girl,  with 
that  decision  which  often  aston- 
ished  Mr.  Gayre ;  '  I  shall  always 
like  Sir  Geoffrey.  I  should  Hke 
him  even  if  he  picked  pockets.' 

'  So  he  does,'  said  the  Eoman 
Conqueror,  as  the  Baronet  had 
been  wont  to  call  his  daughter's 
governess ;  '  so  he  does,  if  all  ac- 
counts be  true.' 

*  1  don't  care  whether  they  are 
true  or  false.  What  is  the  use  of 
being  fond  of  a  friend  only  when 
he  does  right  1  1  should  want  my 
j&iends  to  be  fond  of  me  if  I  did 
wrong  —  as  you  would  be,  you 
know  you  would;  so  never  ask 
me  again  to  turn  my  back  on  Sir 
Geoffrey.* 

As  days  went  by,  the  object  of 
all  this  charming  loyalty  might 
have  been  regarded  almost  as  a 
reformed  character.  The  Baronet 
was  devoting  himself  to  getting 
his  daughter  well  settled  with  the 
same  earnestness  he  brought  to 
bear  on  betting,  card-playing,  and 
horse- dealing. 

*  Sudlow  finds  those  settlements 
a  rasping  fence,'  he  said  to  Mr. 
Gayre;    'but  he   shall   take  it, 

by 1  or  give  up  all  hope  of 

P^lgy ;'  and  because  he  was 
steadfastly  purposed  to  frustrate 
the  slightest  attempt  to  baulk  the 
jump,  he  rose  betimes,  and  stayed 
about  the  house,  and  watched 
over  Miss  Chelston,  who  was  now 
at  home,  like  a  hen  with  one 
chicken.  The  engagement  at 
length  became  afiact  accomphshed, 
and  Sir  Geoffrey  was  pleased  to 
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fiignify  that  lie  would  put  no  ol)- 
Btacle  in  the  way  of  a  speedy 
marriage. 

*  You  satiflfy  my  lawyers/  was 
his  terse  way  of  putting  the  case 
in  a  nutshell  to  Mr.  Sudlow, 
'  and  you'll  satisfy  me.  To  save 
all  trouble  and  argument^  I  have 
given  them  their  instructions,  by 
which  they  will  abide /ajid  if  any 
disinterested  person  had  been  by 
to  see  the  shake  of  the  head  with 
which  the  Baronet  emphasised 
this  utterance,  he  could  not  have 
imagined  that  Miss  Chelston's 
worthy  papa  was  destitute  of 
worldly  wisdom. 

For,  indeed,  there  had  come  a 
certain  change  over  Mr.  Sudlow 
which  puzzled  and  annoyed  Sir 
Geoffrey.  It  was  not  that  he 
cared  for  his  ladye-love  less ;  but 
he  certainly  seemed  in  no  hurry 
to  endow  her  with  the  amount  of 
his  worldly  goods  upon  which  the 
Baronet  insisted.  That  meeting 
with  Susan  Drummond  told  him 
how  small  the  fair  Marguerite's 
chance  of  inheriting  her  uncle's 
wealth  might  be  considered,  and 
hitherto  he  had  always  calculated 
that  she  would,  sooner  or  later, 
come  in  for  a  good  slice  out  of 
Lombard- street.  • 

He  longed  to  tell  Sir  Geoffrey 
and  his  daughter  what  he  had 
discovered,  he  was  waiting  his 
opportunity  to  do  so ;  but  he  did 
not  wish  to  show  his  new  card 
before  Mrs.  Morris,  who  sat  con- 
stantly on  guard  doing  lace-work, 
which  she  sold  to  various  patro- 
nesses for  the  benefit  of  her 
grandson  whose  school-bills  were 
made  the  excuse  for  that  sort  of 
genteel  begging  greatly  in  favour 
with  ladies  so  situated  they  are 
obliged  to  wrest  a  living  from 
society  by  hook  or  by  crook. 

He  earnestly  desired  to  get  the 
matter  off  his  mind  before  Miss 
Drammond  again  appeared  at 
North  Bank,  and  at  length  his 


chance  came  one  evening,  when 
Mrs.  Morris  had  been  obliged  to 
go  to  bed  with  a  severe  headache, 
and  Sir  Geoffrey  was  fidgeting 
about  the  room  trying  all  the 
easy-chairs  in  succession,  and 
thinking  what  an  awful  nuisance 
a  daughter  was,  and  wonderiug 
why  Lady  Chelston  could  not, 
excepting  for  contrariness,  have 
presented  him  with  a  son  instead, 
and  marvelling  when  Mr.  Sudlow 
would  take  his  departure,  and 
feeling  sure  there  had  never  ex- 
isted on  the  earth  before  so 
exemplary  a  father  as  himself. 

Something  was  said  about  Mr. 
Qayre  not  coming  so  often  as 
formerly  to  North  Bank. 

'  I  suppose,'  added  the  Baronet, 
^  the  fact  is  he  has  other  fish  to 
fry  at  Ghislehurst.  I  confess  I 
feel  rather  surprised  at  his  choice 
myself.  I  hoped  he  might 
have  gone  in  for  something  differ- 
ent ;  but  there,  money  attracts 
money,  there  can  be  no  question 
about  that.' 

^And  Mrs.  Jubbins  is  so  im- 
mensely rich,'  put  in  Miss  Chel- 
ston softly. 

'  Are  you  quite  sure  it  is  Mrs. 
Jubbins  T  asked  Mr.  Sudlow. 

*  Why,  of  course,  man,'  answered 
Sir  Geoffrey ;  *  who  else  is  there  ? 
who  else  should  there  be  V 

'I  daresay  you  know  best,' 
said  Mr.  Sadlow ;  '  still,  I  have  a 
notion  that  when  Mr.  Gkyre 
marries  it  won't  be  the  wealthy 
widow.' 

'  You  speak  as  if  you  had  some 
one  in  your  eye,'  exclaimed  the 
Baronet,  roused  into  attention. 

*  So  I  have.' 

'  And  who  is  shet  0,  pray  tell 
us !'  entreated  Miss  Marguerite. 
'  What  I  would  give  to  see  her ! ' 

*  You  can  compass  your  desire 
without  any  great  expenditure  of 
either  time  or  money,'  said  Mr. 
Sudlow  triumphantly,  for  he  felt 
the  moment  for  making  a  coup 
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had  come.  '  XTnleas  I  am  greatly 
miataken.  Miss  Dnunmond  will 
be  metamorphosed  into  Mrs. 
Gayre  before  we  are  any  of  us 
much  older.' 

'Snsan  Dnimmondl'  repeated 
the  Baronety  sitting  bolt  upright 
in  his  chair,  and  holding  the 
arms  with  both  hands,  while 
Margaret,  literally,  for  the  mo- 
ment, bereft  of  speech,  remained 
dumb.  *  I  think  you  are  wrong 
there,  my  friend,'  added  Sir 
Geoffrey,  after  a  pause,  which 
seemed  to  last  for  years. 

'Amir 

*  How  in  the  world  could  such 
a  notion  have  got  into  your  headt' 

'  I  can't  imagine  how  it  failed 
to  get  into  yours,'  answered  Mr. 
Sudlow,  with  a  fioe  scorn. 

*  Poor  dear  Susan,  what  a  pre- 
posterous idea  I'  said  Miss  Chel- 
ston  gently. 

*  You  will  find  it  a  true  one, 
I  imagine,'  persisted  the  new 
prophet. 

'  Fancy  Susan  my  aunt !'  sug- 
gested the  beauteous  Marguerite, 
in  the  sweetest  accents,  the  time 
her  heart  was  full  of  rage  and 
malice  and  all  uncharitableness. 

*  You  might  get  a  worse,  Peggie, 
but  never  a  better,'  said  the 
Baronet,  who,  having  now  grasped 
the  position,  decided  there  was 
something  in  it  *If  the  land 
lies  as  you  think,  Sudlow,  I  for 
one  shall  be  delighted.  On  the 
face  of  God's  earth  there  walks 
no  grander  woman  than  Susan 
Drummond  ;  and  while  I  should 
have  made  the  Jubbins  welcome, 
I'd  go  out  of  my  senses  with  de- 
light if  matters  turned  out  as  you 
think.' 

*  You  are  very  disinterested,  Sir 
Geoflfirey.' 

'  Not  I,  faith ;  I  know  Susan 
would  never  take  from  my  girl  for 
herselfl  She*d  be  the  making  of 
Gayre — and — and — us  all.  I 
wonder  how  it  was  I  never  thought 


of  such  a  thingi  Gad,  if  it  had 
rested  with  me  they  should  have 
been  man  and  wife  long  enough 
ago.' 

Mr.  Sudlow  opened  his  mouth 
to  reply,  but  an  imploring  look 
from  Miss  Chelston  caused  him 
to  shut  it  again.  '  After  all,'  she 
said,  *  my  uncle  may  not  have  an 
idea  of  the  kind.' 

'  I  hope  and  trust  he  has,'  cried 
Sir  Geoffrey.  *  You  have  brought 
me  the  best  piece  of  news  to- 
night, Sudlow,  I  have  heard 
for  this  many  a  day.  Susan 
married  to  Grayre  !  why,  it  sounds 
too  good  to  be  true.  I'll  go 
straight  away  down  to  him,  and 
ask  if  there's  anything  in  it.  We 
can  walk  part  of  the  way  to- 
gether;' and  the  Baronet  rose  from 
his  chair  with  all  the  mora 
alacrity  that  he  thought  he  now 
saw  his  way  to  getting  out  of  the 
house  and  rid  of  his  future  son-in- 
law  at  the  same  moment. 

*  For  Heaven's  sake.  Sir  Geof- 
frey, do  no  such  thing  f  entreated 
Mr.  Sudlow,  *Your  brothe^in- 
law  would  never  forgive  me  if  he 
thought  I  had  been  meddling  in 
his  concerns.  Whatever  you  do, 
pray  keep  my  name  out  of  the 
affair;  or, ^rather,  refrain  from 
mentioning  the  matter  at  alL  I 
— I  may  be  mistaken ;  but  I  con- 
sidered it  only  right  to  give  you 
a  hint.  I  did  not  know  the 
match  was  one  you  would  like. 
I  fancied  there  might  be  ohjec- 
tions  both  on  the  score  of  age  and 
fortune.' 

*  Did  you  V  said  Sir  Geof&ey 
grimly.  *  Understand,  if  you 
please,  I  consider  Susan  Dnun- 
mond a  fortune  in  herself.  Why, 
with  her  famDy  and  Gayre's 
money,  they  might  do  just  what 
they  pleased;  and  as  for  that 
trifle  of  disparity,  Gayre  is  a  good 
fellow,  and  deserves  a  good  wife ; 
and,  faith,  if  he  gets  Susan,  he'll 
have  something  to  be  proud  of 
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'I  never  ftdmiied  Miss  Dram- 
mond  particularly  myself/  re- 
marked Mr.  Sadlow — for  which 
diplomatic  speech  he  was  rewarded 
by  an  appreciative  glance  from  his 
ladye-loYe — '  but  from  the  first 
hour  he  saw  her  I  know  Mr. 
Gayre  did.' 

'  Showed  his  taste/  commented 
the  Baronet  '  However,  I'll  take 
no  notice  of  what  you  have  told, 
us.  Never  spoil  sport  has  always 
been  my  maxim.  Upon  my  soul, 
I  feel  as  much  pleased  as  if  any- 
body had  given  me  a  thousand 
pounds/ 

Which  appeared  all  the  more 
creditable  on  the  part  of  Sir 
Geoffrey  as  the  feeling  was  cer- 
tainly not  shared  by  his  charming 
daughter.  She  knew  exactly 
what  Mr.  Sudlow  was  thinking, 
and  her  own  opinion  chanced  to 
be  identical  with  his.  K  Mr. 
Gayre  married  Susan  he  would 
not  feel  disposed  to  endow  his 
niece  with  all  he  possessed.  Miss 
Chelston  had  long  fastened  her 
gaze  on  the  Lombard -street 
coffers,  and  it  could  not  be  said 
she  regarded  with  pleasure  the 
idea  of  Susan  getting  any  share 
of  the  spoil 

'  Don't  say  an]^thing  more  about 
this  before  papa/  she  hinted, 
during  a  brief  absence  of  Sir 
Geoifrey  for  the  purpose  of  drain- 
ing a  bumper  to  the  health  of  the 
future  Mrs.  Gayre.  'Do  you 
think  my  uncle  ia  really  thinking 
of  marrjing  dear  Susan  7' 

'  I  am  quite  sure  he  would  like 
to  marry  her,'  answered  Mr.  Sud- 
low ;  and  then  he  explained  how 
the  knowledge  had  come  upon  him 
like  a  flash  of  lightning.  *  Ton 
my  honour,  a  child  might  have 
knocked  me  down,*  he  finished. 

'It  was  wonderfully  clever  of 
you,'  said  Miss  Chelston,  with  a 
pleasant  flattery  of  voice,  and 
word,  and  look ;  '  but  then  you 
are  so  clever.    Don't  you  think 


the  disparity  is  dreadful,   how- 
ever Y 

'  Yes ;  but  if  Miss  Drummond 
does  not  mind  that,  I  am  sure 
Mr.  Gayre  need  not.* 

'  0,  don't;  I  can't  bear  to  think 
of  it/  marmured  Miss  Chelston, 
shuddering;  and  then  Sir  Geof- 
frey, refreshed  and  invigorated, 
sauntered  back  into  the  room, 
where  he  began  to  yawn  with  such 
good  efi^ect  that  Mr.  Sudlow  felt 
reluctantly  compelled  to  say  good- 
night. 

'  Now,  look  here,  my  girl,'  said 
Sir  Geoffrey  to  his  daughter,  as 
he  took  his  hat,  preparatory  to 
getting  the  'cobwebs  blown  off 
him,'  *  take  my  advice,  and  neither 
mell  nor  meddle  in  this  business. 
You'd  love  dearly,  I  know,  to  stop 
the  match,  but  it  will  be  a  deuced 
fine  thing  for  you  should  it  ever 
come  off.  As  for  Susan,  if  she 
can  fancy  your  uncle — and  he  is 
not  an  old  man  for  his  age,  he 
hasn't  had  to  bear  the  anxiety  I 
have — I'm  sure  she'll  never  repent 
taking  him.  When  she  comes 
here  keep  a  quiet  tongue  about 
the  matter.  We'll  want  yoar 
uncle's  help  yet,  I'm  afraid,  in  that 
matter  of  the  Sudlow  fish ;  so  for 
the  Lord's  sake  don't  let  any  of 
your  woman's  whimsies  put  huf 
back  up.' 

Only  to  a  certain  extent  did 
Miss  Chelston  comply  with  Sir 
Geoffrey's  wishes.  Miss  Drum- 
mond spent  a  few  hours  at  North 
Bank  one  day,  and  promised  to 
return  shortly  and  stop  for  a  fort- 
night. It  was  then  she  and  her 
friend  had  a  serious  talk  about 
the  Sudlow  engagement. 

'  0  Margaret  I  don't  marry 
him;  don't,  like  a  darling/  en- 
treated Susan  at  the  close  of  a 
long  and  confidential  interview. 
'You  do  not  care  for  him,  and 
you  do  care  for  Lai  Hilderton.' 
'  Miss  Chelston  laughed  scorn- 
fully. 
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*  Shoald  you  recommend  me  to 
marry  Lai  and  make  as  good  a 
match  as  you  seem  disposed  to 
do?' 

'  Perhaps  not,'  said  Susan,  '  for 
there  is  that  reason,  you  know, 
which  might  cause  any  one  to 
feel  afraid  of  marrying  Lai ;  but 
you  have  led  him  on  and  on, 
and—' 

'  l^ow,  remember,  I  cannot  bear 
being  lectured,  more  particularly 
by  you,'  interposed  Miss  Chelston. 

*  Well,  then,  tell  Mr.  Sudlow 
you  can't  marry  him,  and  I  won't 
say  another  word.  Hecollect,  so 
long  as  I  have  a  home  you  need 
never  want  one.  And  I  am 
sure — * 

*  Make  yourself  very  sure,  dear, 
I  mean  to  marry  Mr.  SudJow.  I 
shall  not  so  far  insult  my  own 
taste  as  to  say  he  is  the  man  I 
would  have  chosen.  But  beggars, 
you  know — ' 

*  0  Maggie,  Maggie !' 

*  O  Susan !  At  the  end  of 
twelve  months  I  wonder  which 
of  us  will  be  the  best  off?' 

*  Good-bye,  then,  you  poor  mis- 
taken child,  and  remember  what 
I  said.' 

'  I  certainly  shall  not  forget  a 
word  you  have  said,  dear;'  and 
with  a  sweet  smile,  Miss  Chelston 
kissed  her  friend  and  saw  Susan 
depart,  and  then  sat  down  biding 
her  time,  which  arrived  that  even- 
ing before  dinner. 

Mr.  Sudlow  was  in  evidence ; 
Sir  Geoflfrey  in  high  spirits,  be- 
cause hiB  brother-in-law  had  walk- 
ed up  to  North  Bank ;  Mrs.  Mor- 

[Tohe 


ris  was  putting  the  finishing 
touches  to  her  toilette;  Mr. 
Gayre  was  looking  at  the  evening 
paper,  when,  in  quite  an  artless 
and  gushing  manner.  Miss  Chel- 
ston  opened  her  first  parallel. 

'I  have  such  a  piece  of  news 
for  you,  papa,'  she  said  gaily. 

*  Good  news,  Peg  f 

'  Very  good ;  it  concerns  Susan 
Drummond.' 

'  Let's  hear  it,  then,'  cried  the 
Baronet 

'  She  is  going  to  be  married' — 
involuntarily  Sir  Geofirey  tamed 
towards  Mr.  Gayre,  but  that  gen- 
tleman never  moved  nor  stiired, 
neither  did  the  crisp  sheet  he  held 
rustle — '  to  Oliver  Dane.  You  re- 
member Oliver,  don't  you  1  Old 
Mr.  Dane's  grandson,'  went  on 
the  fair  Margaret,  almost  without 
a  pause,  and  maintaining  an  ad- 
mirable composure.  'He  is  at 
present  in  some  house  in  the  City 
— Colvend  &  Surlees — but  he  is 
going  to  start  on  his  own  account, 
whatever  that  means,  and  the 
wedding  is  to  take  place  before 
Christmas.' 

'  I  don't  think  it  will,'  said  Mr. 
Ga3rre  from  behind  his  newspaper ; 
and  as  he  spoke  a  dead  silence 
fell  on  those  present — they  were 
waiting  to  hear  more. 

*  Mr.  Oliver  Dane^  proceeded 
the  banker,  deliberately  folding 
up  the  Qlobe^  ^was  this  day 
charged  at  tlie  Mansion  House 
by  his  employers^  Colvefid  ^  Sur- 
lees, with  forgery  and  embezde- 
ment,  and  remanded,  bail  being 
refused,' 
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THE  OLD  BOOKSTALL. 

'  9  ;f  iff  tor  ffiomn».' 


AifONosT  the  most  singularly  cu- 
rious of  sixteenth-centuiy  books 
is  that  "which  bears  the  above 
title,  and  is  further  described  as 
a  '  Pleasant  Yarietie,  included  in 
Satyres,  Eclogues,  and  Epiatles, 
by  T.  L.  of  Lincoln's  Inne,  Gent.' 
Its  presence  on  *  The  Old  Book- 
stall' should  awaken  some  interest, 
for  upon  no  other  bookstall  is  it 
now  likely  to  be  discoyered,  so 
rare  is  it,  and  it  is,  moreover,  the 
first  collection  of  satirical  poems 
in  the  English  language. 

It  was  published  in  the  year 
1595,  'for  Clement  Knight,' and 
sold  'at  his  shop  at  the  Little 
!North  Doore  of  Paul's  Church.* 
The  initials  of  its  author,  Thomas 
Lodge,  are  those  of  one  of  our 
earliest  dramatic  poets  and  stage- 
players,  although  at  the  time  of 
its  appearance  in  print  he  was  a 
student  of  the  law  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,  arguing  moot  points  over  the 
dinner-table,  dancing  in  the  old 
haU,  playing  in  the  old  classic 
Greek  plays,  living  cleanly,  dress- 
ing soberly,  and  otherwise  con- 
forming to  the  rules  of  the  Inn  of 
Court,  having  previously  done  the 
same  during  preliminary  study  at 
one  of  the  Inns  of  Chancery,  I 
suppose  Fumival's. 

The  birth  of  Lodge  took  place 
in  or  about  1558 ;  and  his  father 
was  in  1562  or  1563  Lord  Mayor 
of  London.  In  1570  he  com- 
menced his  education  at  the  school 
of  the  Marchaunt-Taylors'  Guild, 
then  newly  founded  in  a  man- 
sion in  the  parish  of  St.  Laurence- 
Ponntney,  which  had  successively 
belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 


ham, the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  and 
the  Earls  of  Sussex.  It  was 
known  as  the  Manor  of  the  Rose, 
and  >he  school  was  open  to  chil- 
dren of  all  nations  to  the  number 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  the  con- 
ditions of  admission  being  that 
each  candidate  should  be  able  to 
read,  write,  and  repeat '  the  Cate- 
chisme  in  English  or  Latyn  com- 
petently, or  els,'  added  the  law, 
'  lett  them  not  be  admytted  in  no 
wise,'  Every  'scholler'  when 
first  admitted  paid  *  once  for  ever' 
the  sum  of  'twelve  pence  for 
wryting  in  of  his  name,'  which 
money  paid  'the  surveyors  to 
sweepe  the  schoole  and  keep  the 
court  of  the  schoole  cleane,  and 
see  the  streete  nigh  to  the  schoole 
gate  clensed  of  all  manner  of 
ordure,  caryon,  or  other  fylthy 
or  uncleane  things  out  of  good 
order.'  To  this  school  Uttle 
Lodge  trudged  from  his  father's 
house  eveiy  morning,  winter  and 
summer,  to  reach  the  Manor  of 
the  Hose  '  at  seaven  of  the  clock ;' 
and  thence  back  to  his  father's 
house  after  '  eleaven  of  the  clock,' 
whence  he  again  returned  to 
school  at  one  o'clock,  to  leave 
again  at  five.  The  poor  little 
chap  must  have  had  a  very  early 
breakfast,  for  amongst  other  laws 
of  the  school  was  one  which  said, 
'Also  lett  them  bring  no  meate, 
nor  drinck,  nor  bottles,  nor  use  in 
the  schoole  no  breakfasts,  nor 
drincking  in  the  tyme  of  learning 
in  no  wise.  If  they  need  drinck, 
then  lett  it  be  provided  in  some 
other  place.' 

He  had  one  half-day  holiday  in 
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the  week^  which  was  withdrawn 
in  any  week  in  which  a  general 
holiday  took  place.  , 

From  the  Taylors'  school  Tho- 
mas Lodge,  still  in  his  teens,  pro- 
ceeded to  Trinity  College,  Oxford 
(eome  say  as  servitor),  where  pre- 
sently he  pursued  more  or  less  di- 
ligently the  advanced  studies  of 
that  day,  the  subtle  arguings  in 
philosophy,  which  disciplined  the 
mind   and    developed    thought, 
giving  it  vigour,  and  strengthening 
manly  dignity  of  character;  the 
mastering  of  ancient  Greek   and 
Latin  learning  and  the  pious  exer- 
cises which  consecrated  them,  not 
forgetting  the  more  joyous  and 
gemal  sports  and  exercises,  the 
speech- making,  the  chronicle-sing- 
ing, and  the  telling  of  jests  and 
stories  round  the  great  wood-fire 
in  the  hall,  when  he  who  failed, 
or  came  but  poorly  off  in  his  doing, 
had  to  take  his  college  beer  well 
dosed  with  salt,  or  endure  that 
dexterously  given  pinch  between 
the  lower  lip  and  chin  which  al- 
ways gave  sharp  pain  and  some- 
times brought  blood.    There  too 
he  acted  in  the  tragedies  of  the 
ancient  Greek  players,  w^schylus 
and  his  handsome  rival  Sophocles, 
and  began  to  master  the  principles 
of  the  classic  drama,  and  to  glow 
with  the  fervour  of  poetic  inspira- 
tion. 

With  him  at  Oxford  were 
George  Peele,  afterwards  famous 
as  the  City  poet — a  young  man  of 
loose  life  and  libertine  character ; 
and  John  Lyly,  afterwards  the 
fashionable  Court  poet — a  little 
man  of  strangely  fantastic  imagin- 
ings and  quaint  conceits,  who  dear- 
ly loved  his  pipe.  Peele  was  an 
actor,  dramatist,  and  shareholder 
of  the  Blackfriars  Theatre  when 
that  poor  young  fellow,  who  had 
got  from  his  small  country  gram- 
mar-school *  little  Latin  and  less 
Greek,'  came  from  Stratford  in 
Warwickshire  afoot,  or  with  the 


carrier,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Lon- 
don. But  that  was  years  after; 
for  while  these  three  fore-destined 
player-poets  were  at  Oxford,  Wil- 
liam (son  of  John  Shakespeare, 
prosperous  chiefulderman  of  Strat- 
ford) was  but  a  little  child,  hold- 
ing his  mother's  gown  as  he  trot- 
ted by  her  side  through  the  streets 
of  that  small  town  beside  the  Avon. 
From  Oxford  Thomas  Lodge 
returned  to  London;  and  so  I 
come  back  to  my  starting-point, 
where,  although  cap-and-gowned 
as  a  law  student,  Lodge,  like 
young  'Ovid'  in  Ben  Jonson's 
Poetaster^  studied 

*not  tbe  t«dioiu  laws, 
To  prostitute  his  voice  in  eyezycaiueii' 

but  paid  his  court  to  the  Muses, 
producing  the  work  now  before  hf, 
which  he  dedicated  '  To  the  right 
honorable  and  thrice-renowned 
Lord  William,  Earl  of  Darby.' 

Meres  wrote  of  this  collection : 
'As  Horace,  Lucilius,  Juvenal, 
Persius,  and  LucuUus  are  the  best 
for  satyre  among  the  Latins,  so 
with  us,  in  the  same  faculty,  these 
are  the  chiefs:  Piers  Plowman, 
Lodge,  Hall  of  Emanuel  College 
in  Cambridge,  the  author  of 
PigmaliorCs  Image,  &c.' 

The  first  satire  is  addressed  *  To 
Master  E.  Dig,'  and  opens — 

'  Digbie,  whence  comes  it  that  the  world 

begins 
To  wioke  at  follies,  and  to  sooth  up* 

sinnes  ? 
Can  other  reason  be  alleadged  than  this? 
The  world  sooths  sione  because  it  Binfnl 

is.» 

He  then  proceeds  to  denoonoe 
the  follies  and  vices  of  the  day, 
both  in  those  who  are  actively 
guilty  of  them,  and  those  who  aie 
passively  guilty  by  refraining  from 
exposing  and  denouncing  them; 
and  turning  upon  servile  flatterers, 
says : 

*  He  is  a  gallant  fit  to  serve  mj  lord. 
Which   clawest  and  sooths  him  np  st 
every  word : 


Excuse. 


I  Applauds. 
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That  cries,  when  his  lame  poesie  he 

hearee, 
'*  Tis  rare,  my  lord,  'twill  paas  the  nicest 


eares. 


»»f 


Dealiog  "with    the    filothfiil,    he 
writes  : 

'  Selfe-will  doth  frowne  when  honest  zeal 

reproves. 
To  heare  good  counsel  I  error  never  loves. 
Tell  pur^ie  Rollus,  larking  in  his  bed, 
'  That  humours  by  excessive  ease  are  bred ; 
That  sloth  corrupts  and  choakes  the  vitall 

sprights, 
And  kils  the  memorie,  and  hcirts  the 

lights.* 
He  will  not  sticke,  over  a  cup  of  sack, 
To  flout  bis  counsellor  behinoe  his  backe. 

For  wicked  men  repine  th«-ir  sins  to  heare, 
And  folly  flingsf  if  oonusaile  tuch  him 
neare.* 

Bnt,  on  the    other    hand,   if 
you 

'Tell  bleer*eid  Linns  that  his  sight  is 

cleere, 
Heele  pawne  himselfe  to  buy  thee  bread 
imd  beere.' 

For,  as  it  goes  on, 

'  Thus,  though  men^s  great  deformities  be 

knowae, 
They  greeve  to  heare,  and  take  them  for 

their  owne. 
Find  me  a  niggard  that  doth  want  the 

shift 
To  call  his  cursed  avarice  good  thrift ; 


*  Mental  powers (?). 


t  Kicks. 


A  rake- hell  swome  to  prodigalitie 
That  dares  not  term  it  liberalitie.* 

In  like  way,  the  satire  mocks 
those  who  find  harmless  names  for 
their  harmful  vices,  and  seek  pity 
for  misfortnoes  which  are  the 
result  of  their  evil  doings ;  and 
exclaims : 

*  Thus  with  the  world  the  world  dissem- 
bles still, 
And  to  ibeir  own  confusions  follow  will, 
Holding  it  true  felicitie  to  flie. 
Not  from  the  sinne,  but  from  the  aeemg 

tie. 
Then  in  this  world  who  winks  at  each 

estate 
Hath  found  the  meanes  to  make  him  for- 
tunate ; 
To  colour  hate  with  kindness,  to  defraod 
In  private  those  in  publique  we  applaud  ; 
To  keepe  this  rule,  kaw  me  and  I  kaw  thee, 
To  play  the  saints,  whereas  we  divels 

bee; 
What  ere  men  doe  let  them  not  repre- 
hend. 
For  cunning  knaves  will  cunning  knaves 
defend.' 

For  smooth  melodious  versifi- 
cation the  above  will  bear  com- 
parison with  the  productions  of 
many  of  our  best  modem  poets, 
and  some  of  the  lines  and  passages 
would  not  disgrace  the  poems  of 
Pope  or  Dryden. 

A.  H.  WALL. 
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A  Hint  for  Ritualists. 


While  Nestor  Roqueplan,  the 
deyer  and  caostic  author  of  Pari-- 
sine^  was  still  manager  of  the 
Opera  Comique  at  Paris,  he  took 
a  holiday  and  went  to  Carpentras, 
a  town  in  the  soath  of  France  re- 
nowned for  breeding  tame  rabbits 
in  immense  numbers,  for  profit. 
Almost  eyerj  householder  is  a 
rabbit-breeder.  Trains  start  from 
Carpentras  laden  with  lire  rabbits. 
This,  however,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  my  story. 

Eoqueplan  went  to  dejeuner  with 
one  of  his  uncles,  the  cur^  of  a 
neighbouring  market -town,  who 
did  his  best  to  welcome  his  nephew. 
In  return,  the  nephew  congratu- 
lated the  uncle  on  his  happiness  in 
leading  such  a  quiet  life,  &c. 

'  I  have  no  reason,  indeed,  to 
complain/  said  the  QmxL  *'  There 
is  only  one  thing  which  vexes  me 
— ^the  poverty  of  my  church.  Just 
fancy,  my  dear  Nestor,  that  my 
acolytes  are  all  in  rags,  and  my 
choristers  haven't  a  surplice  to 
cover  their  backs.  The  sacristan 
officiates  in  his  shirt- sleeves,  and 
the  Swiss  (beadle)  refuses  to  wear 
his  uniform,  under  the  pretext 
that  it  has  faded  from  green  to 


yellow.  It  is  an  old  forestei's 
coat,  given  me  by  the  widow,  a&d 
certainly  is  past  its  best' 

'  Make  your  mind  easy,  unde, 
about  that.  I  start  for  Paris  to- 
morrow, and  will  send  you  such  a 
lot  of  toggery  as  has  never  been 
seen  even  in  Carpentras  church.' 

As  soon  as  he  reached  the  Op^ra 
Comique,  Nestor  Boqueplan  made 
an  inspection  of  the  theatre's  wtrdr 
robe;  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
the  Cnr^  received  a  chest  fall  of 
brilliant  costumes  which  excited 
a  revolution  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

There  was  George  d'Avenel's 
uniform,  from  the  Dame  Blanche^ 
for  the  Swiss ;  Fra  Diavolo's  vel- 
vet mantle  for  the  sacristan ;  the 
young  acolytes  were  supplied  with 
Chinese  tunics  abstracted  from  La 
Fille  du  Mandarin;  while  the 
choristers  were  metamorphosed 
into  Neapolitan  fishermen. 

The  good  old  Cur6,  surprised 
and  delighted,  recommended  his 
dear  nephew  to  the  prayers  of  his 
parishioners,  assuring  them,  at  the 
same  time,  that  such  a  pious  act 
could  not  remain  without  its  re- 
ward. 


A  Race  in  Music. 


A  KINO  of  Spain,  fancying  that 
he  had  a  taste  for  music,  liked  to 
take  a  part  in  Boccherini's  quar- 
tets ;  but  he  never  could  succeed 
in  keeping  time.  One  day,  when 
he  was  three  or  four  bars  behind- 


hand, the  other  performers  took 
fright  at  the  confusion  occasioned 
by  the  royal  bow,  and  were  aboat 
to  wait  for  him.  *  Fiddle  away/ 
cried  the  enthusiastic  monarch ; '  I 
shall  very  soon  get  up  to  yon.' 


Anecdote  Comer. 
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HE  who,  with  Plato,  shall  place  beatitude  in  the  know- 
ledge of  God  will  have  his  thoughts  raised  to  other 
contemplations  than  those  who  looked  not  beyond  this  spot 
of  earth  and  those  perishing  things  in  it. — ^JOHN  LoCKE. 

— —  »  '    '  .1.1. 

The  Ups  and  Downs  of  Russian  Life. 


That  crazy  Emperor  Paul  I.  of 
Bussia,  daring  one  of  his  driyes, 
met  a  soldier  whose  oonntenance 
pleased  him. 

'Come  into  my  carriage^ lien- 
tenant,'  said  Paul. 

*  Sire,  I  am  only  a  private.' 

*  The  Emperor  is  never  mistaken, 
captain.' 

*  I  obey  yonr  orders,  sire.* 

'  Very  good,  commandant.  Take 
your  seat  by  my  side.  What  lovely 
weather  we  have  to-day  I' 

*  Sire,  I  dare  not  venture — ' 

*  What  are  you  saying,  colonel  f 
Unluckily    for   the    new-made 

colonel,  the  Emperor  had  to  be 
back  to  the  palace  early  that 
morning.  If  the  drive  had  con- 
tinued a  few  minutes  longer,  his 
chance  companion  would  have  been 
made  field-marshal.     As   it  was, 


he  was  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  the  grade  of  major-generaL 

But  a  few  days  afterwards,  the 
same  poor  wretch,  picked  up  by 
the  Emperor  in  exactly  the  same 
way,  had  to  go  through  the  same 
gradations  of  rank,  only  in  the 
reverse  direction,  and  in  half  an 
hour,  from  being  a  major-general, 
had  to  become  a  private  soldier 
again. 

On  another  occasion,  Paul,  while 
reviewing  a  regiment  which  did 
not  please  him,  gave  the  word  of 
command,  '  Right-about  face  I 
March  I  To  Siberia  !' 

And  the  whole  regiment,  officers 
and  men,  were  obliged  to  set  off, 
by  forced  marches,  for  Siberia. 
It  was  only  when  they  got  half- 
way there  that  Count  Rostopchine 
obtained  their  recall. 


""A  Wonderful  Imposture. 


In  the  year  1788  a  young  man, 
the  son  of  a  tailor  named  Gunn,who 
was  a  clever  artist,  but  of  a  wild 
roving  disposition,  was  obliged,  in 
consequence  of  being  engaged  in  a 
midnight  brawl,  to  fly  from  Edin- 
burgh to  London  in  company  with 
his  twin-sister.  A  few  years  after 
it  was  reported  that  he  had  died  in 
London,  and  his  sister  returned  to 
her  native  city,  Edinburgh.  It 
was  noticed  that  she  was  a  woman 
of  a  masculine  appearance.  Aided 
by  her  guardian,  her  parents  being 
no  more,  she  opened  an  academy 
for  drawing  and  painting  for  young 
ladies,  and  was  very  successful,  her 
school  steadily  increasing  in  repu- 
tation for  at  least  twenty  years,  and 
she  was  engaged  as  teacher  at  all 
the    principal    ladies'    boarding- 


schools  as  professor  of  her  art. 
She  was  a  woman  of  some  literary 
ability,  and  published  poetry. 
While  in  the  midst  of  her  pros- 
perity she  fell  into  habits  of  dissi- 
pation which  ultimately  shut  up 
her  academy,  deprived  her  of  her 
outside  engagements,  and  gpradually 
reduced  her  to  absolute  beggary, 
so  that  she  had  to  seek  a  final  re- 
fuge in  the  workhouse.  There  the 
discoveiy  was  made  that  it  was  not 
the  brother  who  died  in  London, 
but  the  sister.  The  supposed  Miss 
Qunn  was  a  man  !  She  was  turn- 
ed into  the  streets,  and  resuming 
male  attire,  obtained  at  last  em- 
ployment as  an  artist,  married,  and 
had  children,  including  twins.^  Of 
his  latter  years  no  record  b  in 
existence. 
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Anecdote  Comer. 


EDUCATION  begins  the  gentleman,  but  reading,  good 
company,    and    education    must    finish    hinL — ^JOHN 

Locke. 


y^  Cat  Hoax. 


Early  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  centary  it  was  pablicly 
«QDonnced  in  Chester  that  the 
island  of  St.  Helena,  to  which  a 
large  namber  of  English  families 
were  on  the  ere  of  emigrating,  was 
80  infested  with  rats  that  the  ad- 
▼ertiser,  acting  for  the  Government, 
was  prepared  to  purchase  as  manj 
cats  and  healthy  kittens  as  could 
be  got  by  a  given  date.  Sixteen 
shillings  each  were  offered  for 
male  cats,  ten  shillings  each  for 
female  cats,  and  half-a-crown  each 
for  kittens.  On  the  last  of  the 
three  days  mentioned  Chester  was 
overwhelmed  with  an  irruption  of 
cats,  brought  to  be  delivered  at  the 
address  advertised  in  the  evening. 
Boys,  men,  and  children  came 
thronging  in  from  all  the  snrroand- 
mg  parts  laden  with  cats  and 
kittens.  Every  road  and  lane  was 
thronged  with  the  comical  proces- 


sion, realising  most  completely  the 
ancient  riddle  of  St.  Ives : 

'  As  I  wa^  going  to  St.  Ives, 
T  met  fifty  old  wives. 
Every  wife  had  fifty  sacks ; 
Every  sack  had  fifty  cats ; 
Every  cat  had  fifty  kittens. 
Kittens,  cats,  eacka,  and  wives, 
How  many  were  going  to  St.  Ives?* 

Upwards  of  three  thousand  cats 
were  calculated  as  the  number  then 
in  Chester,  and  a  battle  ensaed 
amongst  their  bearers  in  the 
straggle  to  reach  the  door  of  the 
advertised  house,  which  proved  to 
be  an  empty  one ;  and  terrible 
indeed  was  the  scene  when.the  hoax 
being  discovered,  the  three  thoa- 
sand  cats  were,  with  comparatively 
few  exceptions,  turned  loose  to  in- 
vade the  houses.  On  the  following 
day  five  hundred  dead  cats  were 
counted  floating  down  the  rirer 
Dee. 


One  Mans  Meat  is  another  Maris  Poison, 

After  Paris,  the  city  which  has 
the  greatest  number  of  restaurants 
is  San  Francisco,  where  there  are 
restaurants  of  all  nations,  even 
Chinese.  A  traveller  who  tried 
a  dinner  at  the  latter  brought 
home  and  communicated  the  bill  to 
a  friend.  Here  is  an  authentic 
copy  of  the  same  : 


Dog  aonp  . 
Gat  catleta. 
Boast  dog . 
Dogn&t6   . 
Rats  orais^s 

.    Ofr.  60c 
.    Iff.    Oc. 
.     Ofr.  7£c 
.     Ofr.  20c 
.    Ofr.  20c 

Total 


2fn  65c 


Or  two  shillings  and  one  halfpenny ; 
cheap,  and  probably  not  nast^ — 
for  those  who  like  it. 


Anecdote  of  Sydney  Smith. 


Thb  following  anecdote  is  ac- 
credited to  Sidney  Smith :  An 
archaeologist,  who  was  collecting 
the  armorial  bearings  and  other 
historical  records  of  the  dignitaries 
of  the  Charch,  came  to  the  witty 
Canon  of  St  Paul's  for  his  coat-of- 
arms.     '  I  have  none,'  said  Smith, 


Mo  show  you.'  *What,  none! 
No  book-plate,  no  crest,  no  sealf 
inquired  the  astonished  collector. 
*  No,  certainly  not,'  rephed  the 
Canon ;  '  and  shall  I  tell  you  whj  f 
Because  the  Smiths  always  stamp^ 
the  wax  of  their  letters  with  their 
right  thumb.' 


Anecdote  Comer. 
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FINE  feelings,  without  vigour  of  reason,  are  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  extreme  feathers  of  a  peacock's  tail — drag- 
ging in  the  mud— JOHN  FOSTER. 


Mind  your  Stops. 


King   Edward  II.,  who    was 

assassinated  at  Berkeley  Castle,  is 

said  to  have  lost  his  life  by  the 

misplacement  of  a  comma.     The 

following  lines, 

'  To  shed  King  Edward's  bloml 
Refuse  to  fear,  I  count  it  good,* 

having  been  sent  to  the  keeper  of 
his  prison,  the  comma,  instead  of 
being  placed  after  the  word  're- 
fose/  was  inserted  after  the  word 
'  fear,'  so  that  the  line  read  thus, 
'refuse  to  fear;'  and  the  keeper, 
accepting  the  error,  probably  a 
wilfal  one,  allowed  the  King  to  be 
murdered. 


Another  instance  is  given  of  the 
Bishop  of  Assello  losing  his  bishop- 
ric by  a  paiutec's  mistake  in  placing 
the  same  stop.  After  his  elevation 
to  the  see,  the  prelate  ordered  this 
inscription  to  be  put  over  his  gate : 
'  Porta^  patens  esto,  nulli  clatideris 
hoTiesio^ — *  Gate,  be  thou  open, 
and  not  shut  to  any  honest  man.' 
Bat  the  said  painter  unfortunately 
put  the  comma  after  the  word 
*  nuUi,'  instead  of  after  the  word 
.  '  esto,'  so  the  sense  stood  thus : 
'Gate,  be  thou  open  to  nobody, 
but  be  shut  to  an  honest* man;' 
and  so  the  Pope  dethroned  hiuL 


^  Classical  Quiz. 


There  was  a  man  at  college  whose 
father  had  made  a  vast  amonnt  of 
money,  but  had  not  perfected  his 
son  in  the  use  of  the  letter  A.  The 
youngster  was  fond  of  riding,  or 
at  any  rate  of  talking  about  it; 
and  one  day  he  was  expatiating  at 
dinner  on  the  subject  of  'osses. 
Thereupon  the  college  wag  broke 
in  with  an  observation :  *  You 
would  never  have  been  able  to  sit 
a  Boman  steed,  f'ledgley  !  *  Why 
notf  asked  the  unsuspecting 
boaster.  -  '  Because,'  answered  the 


wag,  '  the  OS  of  the  Romans  was 
nothing  but  bone^ 

Five  minutes  later  young  Croe- 
sus was  on  the  subject  of  hat8, 
which  he  spoke  of  as  'ats.  '  Fledg- 
ley,'  the  remorseless  wag  broke  in, 
'  you  would  hardly  care  to  sport 
a  Roman  headdress.'  'How  sof 
said  Fledgley,  this  time  rather 
suspiciously.  '  Because,'  answered 
the  other, '  the  o^  of  the  Romans 
is  the  haJt  [read  }mtt\  of  the 
modems !' 


A  Curious  Coincidence. 


When  Georjre  III.  went  to 
Plymouth  in  1787  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation-stone (if  the  great  North 
Dock,  he  noticed  that  the  architect 
had  exceeded  the  dimensions  which 
had  been  given  to  him  by  the  Navy 
Board,  and  requested  an  explana- 
tion. Mr.  Parlby,  the  builder,  said 
it  was  so  altered  because  the  French 
were  then  oonatmcting  at  Toulon  a 


ship  called  the  Commerce  de  Mar- 
seilles, which  was  so  large  that 
none  of  his  Majesty's  docks  but 
this  would  be  large  enough  for  its 
accommodation.  Curiously  enough, 
when  war  broke  out,  and  Toulon 
was  given  up  with  its  shipping  and 
arsenal,  this  very  vessel  was  brought 
into  this  dock,  and  was  the  first  it 
received. 
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Anecdote  Corner. 


WHEN  Philosophy  has  gone  so  far  as  she  is  able,  she 
arrives  at  Alnyghtiness,  and  in  that  labyrinth  is  lost ; 
where,  not  knowing  the  way,  she  goes  on  by  guess,  and  cannot 
tell  whether  she  is  right  or  wrong ;  and  like  a  petty  river  is 
swallowed  up  in  the  boundless  ocean  of  Omnipotency. — OwEN 
Felltham. 


T/ie  Porcupine-Man. 


In  the  PMloaopliiccd  Transao- 
turns  for  1755,  Mr.  H.  Bakers, 
F  .R.  S^ ,  describes  the  extraordinary 
case  of  Edward  Lambert,  whose 
skin  (with  the  exception  of  the  in- 
side of  his  hands  and  feet^soles, 
head  and  face)  was  coyered  with 
excrescences  of  a  wart-like  nature 
and  cylindrical  in  form,  rising  to 
the  height  of  about  an  inch,  and 
growing  close  together  at  their 
bases,  stiff,  but  elastic  and  rustling 
when  touched,  which  were  shed 
and  renewed  at  interyals  more  or 


less  regularly  in  the  autumn  or 
winter.  New  excrescences  of  a 
paler  colour  then  gnm  up  and 
supplanted  the  old  ones,  which  fell 
off.  The  man's  health  tras  gene- 
rally good.  StiU  more  extraordi- 
nary is  the  statement,  made  on 
such  seemingly  excellent  authority, 
that  each  of  Lambert's  six  childroi 
had  a  skin  covered  in  the  same  way, 
although  at  the  time  Mr.  Bakers 
wrote  only  one  was  liying,  who 
was  pubUcly  exhibited  with  his 
father. 


The  Flying  Dutchman. 


Feoh  a  work  called  Researches 
into  Atmospheric  Phcenomena^  by 
Thomas  Forster,  Esq.,  we  make 
the  following  extracts.  Among 
the  superstitions  traceable  to  at- 
mospheric phenomena  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Flying  Dutchman,  a 
ship  said  by  mariners  to  become 
yisible  about  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  stormy  weather.  '  She  is 
never  known  to  get  into  port,  and 
is  seen  at  uncertain  times  sailing 
at  an  immense  rate  before  the  wind, 
under  full  press  of  canvas,  in  the 
most  violent  gales.'  The  story 
runs  that  her  captain  swore  so  fear- 


ful an  oath,  that  as  a  punishment 
for  his  blasphemy  it  was  realised, 
and  he  was  condemned  to  beat  about 
the  sea  until  the  day  of  judgment. 
Mr.  Forster  says,  *  From  the  cor- 
roborated accounts  of  many  navi- 
gators there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
but  that  something  is  seen,  whidi 
they  take  for  a  distant  sailing  ves- 
sel; but  the  most  intelligent  naval 
officers  with  whom  I  have  con- 
versed seem  to  regard  it  as  some 
waterspout,  or  else  a  cloud  reflected 
in  mist,  or  some  other  atmospheri- 
cal phantom.' 


A  Conservative  Paradise. 


There  is  an  old  riddle  which  is 
as  follows, '  Why  is  a  bald  head 
like  heaven  7'  The  answer  to  which 
is,  'Because  it  is  all  clear  and 
shiningy  and  there  is  no  parting 
there.'    This  conundrum  was  pro- 


pounded to  the  late  Lord  Derby 
when  leader  of  the  T017  party. 
He  replied  on  the  instant,  'The 
answer  is  palpable :  because  there 
are  no  Wings  there.' 


Anecdote  Comer, 
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THE  intellectual  faculty  is  a  goodly  field,  capable  of  great 
improvement ;    and  it  is  the  worst  husbandry  in   the 
world  to  sow  it  with  trifles  or  impertinences. — SiR  MATTHEW 

Hale. 

Confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth  in  an  aged  bosom. 
— Lord  Chatham. 


Theatrical  Reminiscences, 


Beauvallet  was  acting  with 
Madame  Dorral  in  the  Cawjp  des 
Croiees — the  Crusaders'  Camp — a 
high-flown  drama  written  in  verse. 
Madame  Dorval,  as  Leah,  had  to 
spout  a  tirade,  '  I  can  guide  the 
caravan  across  the  desert,  I  can 
recite  the  prayers  for  mom  and 
evening,  I  can  search  the  Koran 
for  Moslem  law,  I  can  lead  the  way 
to  the  distant  well,'  &c. 

Beauvallet,  clad  in  an  Arah  bur- 
nous, slyly  opened  it  unseen  by  the 
audience,  and  inquired  of  Leah  in 
an  undertone,  'But  can  you  play 
the  clarinet  f  at  the  same  time 
letting  her  see  that,  instead  of  a 
scimetar,  he  had  one  of  those  in- 
struments suspended  at  his  side. 

Madame  Dorval  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  continuing  her  part 
with  decent  gravity. 

Mrp.  Bidden s,  sitting  next  to  a 
Lord  Provost,  in  her  casual  remarks 
tumbled  into  blank  verse  : 

'  Beef  cannot  be  too  salt  for  me,  mj  lord.' 

And  on  another  occasion  startled 
a  page — 

*  I  asked  for  porter,  boy ; 
You've  brought  me  beer  !* 

Kemble,  too,  had  the  same  incli- 
nation to  speak  stagey.  When 
crossing  a  swollen  stream  at  Ab- 
botsford  he  said  to  Sir  Walter 
Bcott, 

*  The  flood  looks  angry,  sheriff : 
Methinks  I'll  get  me  up  into  a  tree.' 


suited  unfavourably.  Never  dis- 
pirited, he  came  forward  to  the 
footlights  on  one  occasion  with  a 
little  speech  :  '  Mesdames  et  mes- 
sieurs, moche  oblige — ver  goot 
benefice— only  lose  a  half-crown — 
/  come  again,* 

A  respectably  dressed  fellow, 
meeting  Gar  rick,  claimed  his  ac- 
quaintance on  professional  grounds. 

'  I  don't  remember  you,  my  good 
sir,'  said  the  actor. 

'Nevertheless,  we  have  often 
played  together  in  Hamlef,  You 
remember  Horatio — ' 

*  Yon  have  never  played  Horatio 
to  my  Hamlet.' 

•Certainly  not.  But  you  re- 
member that  Horatio,  describing 
the  Ghost's  disappearance,  says, 

''But  even  then  the  morning  cock  crew 
loud. 
And  at  the  sound  it  shrunk  in  haste  away, 
And  vanished  from  our  sight."  * 

'Well,  what  then?' 
'  The  Ghost,  at  the  close  of  his 
interview  with  Hamlet,  says, 

*'  The  glowworm  ehows  the  matin  to  be 
near. 
And  'gins  to  pale  his  ineffectual  fire. 
Adieu,  adieu,  adieu— remember  me!'*' 

*  Yes,  to  be  sure.     And  then  V 

'  Why,  then,  you  know,  as  we 
could  not  make  much  of  the  glow- 
worm on  the  stage,  it  was  agreed 
to  introduce  the  cock-crow.' 

*  But  your  part  in  the  tragedy  7' 
'  It  was  I  who  played  the  cock  T 


A  French  clown  nsed  to  appear 
before  the  British  public  with 
annual  benefits,  which  always  re- 

VOL.  XLIII.  NO.  CCLVril. 


A  very  indifferent  actor,  who  shall 
be  nameless,  when  personating  an 
Irishman  in  a  new  farcp  at  one  of 
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Anecdote  Corner. 


THINK  not  silence  the  wisdom  of  fools,  but,  if  rightly 
timed,  the  honour  of  wise  men  who  have  not  the  in- 
feriority but  the  virtue  of  taciturnity ;  and  speak  not  of  the 
abundance,  but  the  well-weighed  thoughts  of  their  hearts. 
Such  silence  may  be  eloquence,  and  speak  thy  worth  above 
the  power  of  words.  Make  such  a  one  thy  friend,  in  whom 
princes  may  be  happy,  and  great  counsels  successful.  Let 
him  have  the  key  of  thy  heart  who  hath  the  lock  of  his  own, 
which  no  temptation  can  open  ;  where  thy  secrets  may  last- 
ingly lie,  like  the  lamp  of  Olybius  his  urn,  alive  and  light, 
but  close  and  invisible. — SiR  THOMAS  Browne. 


the  then  called  <  major '  theatres, 
met  with  a  cold  and  discoaraging 
reception.  By  way  of  explaining 
his  comparative  failure,  he  button- 
holed Harley  in  the  green-room,  and 
maintained  with  great  volnbility 
that  the  part  was  a  poor  one,  and 
80  wanting  in  spirit  and  originality 
that  no  one  could  make  anything 
of  it.  *  Very  likely,*  remarked 
John  Pritt;  '  but  do  you  know,  tt  hen 
I  saw  you  play  it,  it  struck  me 
that  what  it  wanted  most  was 
Power  r 


During  the  rage  for  spelling- 
bees  a  clergyman  was  *tnmed 
down.'  at  a  fashionable  assembly 
fer  spelling  drunkenness  with  one 
'  n.*  Shortly  afterwards  he  re- 
turned to  his  parish,  and  found 
himself  rery  coldly  received  by  his 
parishioners.  He  sent  for  the 
parish  clerk,  and  asked  him  what 
was  the  cause.  'Well,  sir,'  re- 
plied the  man,  '  a  report  has  come 
down  here  that  you  were  turned 
out  of  a  great  lady's  house  in  Lon- 
don for  drunkenness.' 


One  JVay  of  snaking  a  Fortune. 


A  French  banker  named  Oste- 
wald,  who  died  in  1790,  worth  one 
hundred  and  twenty- five  thousand 
pounds,  began  to  make  his  fortune 
by  carr^g  home  from  the  taverns 


all  the  bottle-corks  be  could  col- 
lect, which  in  eight  years  realised 
the  twelve  louis-d'ors  which  he  re- 
garded as  the  real  foundation  of  his 
prosperity. 


Prussian  Anecdotes. 


Frederick  IT.  of  Prussia,  every 
time  a  new  soldier  was  enrolled  in 
his  famous  Guards,  who  were 
picked  from  the  flower  of  his  regi- 
ments, almost  always  asked  him 
three  questions :  *•  How  old  are 
youf  *  How  long  have. you  been 
in  my  service  ]'  '  Do  you  receive 
your  pay  and  your  uniform  punc- 
tually 1'  A  young  Frenchman, 
who  had  been  selected  on  account 
of  his  good  mien  and  his  lofty  sta- 
ture, but  who  did  not  know  Ger- 
man, was  advised  by  his  captain  to 
learn  by  heart  the  answers  to  those 


three  questions.  But  the  King 
this  time  began  with  the  second 
question,  'How  long  have  you 
been  in  my  service  T  *  Twenty-one 
years,  sire.'  'And  how  old  are 
you  ?'  *  One  year,  so  please  year 
Majesty.'  *  Either  you  or  I  have 
lost  our  senses.'  *•  Both,  sire.' 
*'  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  been 
treated  as  a  madman  1'  The  young 
soldier,  whose  German  was  now 
exhausted,  remained  silent,  haTiog 
no  more  ready-made  answeis  \fi 
give,  and,  on  the  King's  farther 
questioning,  was  foigiven  on  con- 


Anecdote  Coimer. 
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O  POVERTY !  or  what  is  called  a  reverse  of  fortune ! 
Among  the  many  bitter  ingredients  that  thou  hast  in 
thy  most  bitter  cup,  thou  hast  not  one  so  insupportably  bitter 
as  that  which  brings  us  in  close  and  hourly  contact  with  the 
earthenware  and  huckaback  beings  of  the  netherworld.  Even 
the  vulgarity  of  inanimate  things  it  requires  time  to  get 
accustomed  to ;  but  living,  breathing,  bustling,  plotting, 
planning,  human  vulgarity  is  a  species  of  moral  ipecacuanha 
enough  to  destroy  any  comfort. — THOMAS  Carlyle. 

No  man  can  be  provident  of  his  time  who  is  not  prudent 
in  the  choice  of  his  company. — Jeremy  Taylor. 


fessing  ihatthat  was  all  the  German 
be  knew. 

Potsdam  scbool-honse,  having 
been  built  after  the  model  of  Car- 
dinal Qoirini's  palace  at  Borne, 
bad  but  one  entrance.     The  in- 


spector and  deacon  thereof  peti- 
tioned for  a  separate  entrance  to 
tbeir  apartments;  when,  to  tbeir 
mortification,  the  King,  Frede- 
rick II.,  answered, 

'  There  is  bat  one  entrance  into 
heaven  1* 


Political  Celebrities. 


The  late  Lord  Beaconsfield  was 
always  ready  and  ever  coarteous, 
as  is  pretty  well  known.  A  yoang 
scion  of  the  aristocracy  was  intro- 
dnced  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  when  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  in  these 
words  :  '  This  is  Mr.  D — ,  who 
has  just  entered  the  CivU  Service, 
but  not  in  the  department  over 
which  ycu^  sir,  preside.'  The  Chan- 
c^or  bowed,  placed  his  band  upon 
his  heart,  and  rephed,  '  That  is  my 
misfortune.* 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  lately  on  a 
visit  to  a  noble  owner  of  '  surging 
woods,'  who  was  asked  on  the 
termination  of  the  visit  how    he 


had  enjoyed  the  visit  of  the  Pre- 
mier. *  Very  much,'  was  the  reply ; 
<  but  the  next  time  he  comes  I 
shall  ask  him  to  bring  bis  own 
trees  with  him.' 

Mr.  Boebuck  on  one  occasion 
told  the  following  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  apropos  of  the  partial 
and  unsatisfactory  nature  of  fame. 
The  great  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  just  dead,  and  Mr.  Boebuck 
communicated  the  fact  to  an  intel- 
ligent gardener  at  the  house  in 
Dorsetshire  where  he  was  staying 
on  a  visit.  The  man  replied,  *  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  1  And  who 
be's  he,  sir?' 


Two  Anecdotes  of  Louis  Napoleon. 


Prior  to  the  French  Bevolution 
of  1848,  Louis  Napoleon  was  a 
constant  guest  at  the  country  seat 
of  a  noble  Eari,  who  is  now  a 
Viscount,  and  well  known  at  Court 
and  in  society.  He  had  recently 
escaped  from  perpetual  imprison- 
ment in  Ham,  was  nearly  forty, 
and   somewhat    depressed.       He 


would  sit  for  hours  in  a  corner  of 
the  room,  perfectly  taciturn  and 
completely  moped.  The  lovely 
Countess  was  in  despair,  and  was 
accustomed  to  exclaim,  'What 
shall  we  do  with  poor  Louis 
Napoleon f  'I  think  the  best  thing 
would  be  to  marry  him  to  Lady 
,'  naming  a  lady  whose  only 
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MENTAL  Tones. — The  mind  is  not  always  in  the 
same  state,  being  at  times  cheerful,  melancholy, 
severe,  peevish.  These  different  states  may  not  improperly 
be  denominated  tones. — LORD  Kames. 


attraction  was  her  vast  wealth. 
Thus  in  imagination  was  the  fatore 
arbiter  of  peace  and  war  in  Earope 
comfortably  disposed  of. 


Soon  after  Loois  Napoleon's 
election  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Kepablic,  he  was  riding  in  the 
BoiSy  when  he  met  the  carriages 


of  Lady  Blessington.  After  a 
brief  chat  the  President  inqoired, 
*  Esfftez-vous  longtempa  icif  The 
witty  Irish  lady  replied,  *  Pas  long- 
temps,  Momeigneur!  Et  vousf 
The  literary  Countess  considered 
the  retort  deserved,  with  the  re- 
collection of  the  cordial  hospitality 
dispensed  by  her  at  Grore  House 
to  the  exiled  Prince. 


Military  IVit. 


'Monsieur,  how  old  are  yon?' 
the  Marechal  de  Bassompierre 
inquired  of  Captain  Strigne. 

'  Thirty-^ight^monsieor,  perhaps 
— or  forty-eight' 

'  Bat  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  between  the  two.  Don't 
yon  know  your  own  age  nearer 
than  that  ?' 

*  No,  monsienr,  I  do  not.  I 
count  my  cash,  my  plate,  and  my 
income,  because  I  might  lose  them  ; 
thieves  might  rob  me.  But  as 
nobody  will  steal  my  years,  I  do 
not  take  the  trouble  to  count  them.' 

Amongst  the  great  number  of 
generals    made    prisoners  at  the 


battle  of  Hohenfriedberg,  4th  June 
1 745,  there  was  one  called  Romso. 
The  day  after  the  battle,  this 
general  being  admitted  to  the 
royal  table,  in  company  with  the 
others,  the  King  said  to  him : 

'  Since  I  have  beat  your  army 
this  time,  I  shall  do  the  same 
always.' 

The  general  replied : 

'  Hannibal  beat  the  Romans  four 
times,  but  the  fifth  time  was  him- 
self beaten,  which  pat  an  end  to 
the  war.' 

'  Trne,'  answered  the  King,  with 
some  vivacity ;  '  but  HannilMl  did 
not  command  Prussians,  and  had 
all  Romans  against  him.* 
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English  May  is  apt  to  end  in  rhen- 
mat  ism.' 

*  We've  got  rugs,'  was  the  terse 
answer. 

The  three  girls— one  of  whom 
had  sang  the  snatch  of  the  hallad 
— Olive,  May,  and  Bertie,  daogh- 
ters  of  Sir  Francis  Wareham,  of 
Wareham  Place,  South  Devon, 
were  sitting  ander  the  blossoming 
apple-trees ;  and,  as  Val  Horton 
thought,  they  made  a  pretty  pic- 
ture in  their  light  dresses,  freshly 
donned  for  the  first  time  this  year 
in  honour  of  the  warm  mid- May 
afternoon,  as  they  sat  amid  the  soft 
thick  grass  under  the  vermeil  and 
snow  of  the  apple-blossom,  with 
the  blue  sky  overhead. 

*  Have  you  been  out  here  long  V 
said  Yal,  throwing  himself  down 
on  the  grass  by  May's  side,  in  a 
manner  which  showed  she  was  the 
member  of  the  triad  in  whom  the 
young  man  considered  himself  to 
have  a  special  interest. 

*  All  the  afternoon,'  answered 
Olive.  *  Tea  is  coming  almost 
directly.' 

'  You  may  stay  and  have  a  cup 
if  you  like,'  said  May. 

*  Thank  you,'  said  Val  gravely, 
*  but  you  exceed  your  prerogative. 
Olive  is  chatelaine^  and  I  am  wait- 
ing for  her  to  invite  me.' 

*  By  the  way,  she  will  have  to 
play  chdttlaine  now  in  earnest,' 
said  May. 

*  0  jes,  Val,'  exclaimed  Bertie, 
'  you  haven't  heard  the  news.' 

*  I  thought  no  news  ever  came 
to  Upton,'  said  Val.  *  What  is 
it?' 

*  We  have  a  visitor  coming.' 

*  A  visitor !' 

*  Yes,*  returned  Bertie ;  *  we 
don't  quite  know  what  to  make  of 
it,  or  to  do  with  him.' 

*  O,  it's  a  him.  is  it  ?' 

*  A  yonng  liitn,'  returned  Miss 
May  mischievously. 

*  What  the — I  mean,  who  is 
he?  and  what — ' 


'  I  can't  answer  more  than  ooe 
question  at  a  time.' 

'  It's  too  bad  !  Olive,  you  are 
the  only  sensible  one  of  the  family, 
I  shall  ask  you.' 

*  It  is  our  cousin,  Garde  Ware- 
ham,' said  Miss  Wareham  quietly. 
'He  is  going  out  with  this 
African  expedition,  and  he  and 
papa  have  had  some  correspond- 
ence about  papa's  travels,  and 
now  he  is  coming  here  to  spend  a 
few  days.' 

*  Isn't  he  the  son  of  your  father's 
brother,  with  whom  he  quarrelled  f 

'Uncle  Ralph;  yes,  but  papa 
never  speaks  of  him,  and  we  really 
know  nothing  of  Garde,  not  even 
his  age.' 

'  Can't  you  hazard  a  guess  f 

*  Well,  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,'  said  May,  Uhat  he 
must  be  about  a  year  older  than 
Olive,  and  therefore — ' 

'  A  patriarch,'  put  in  VaL  *  IIow 
old  are  you,  Olive  1  twenty- four,  is 
it  not  ]' 

*  Old  enough  to  look  down  on 
all  you  children.'  said  Miss  Ware- 
ham, with  a  bright  smile.  'But 
here  is  papa,'  she  added,  as  the 
tall  figure  of  an  elderly  gentleman 
was  seen  in  the  distance. 

'  Followed  by  Thomas  and  tea,' 
said  Bertie,  Fpringing  up  to  arrange 
rugs,  &c.,  as  a  servant  came  to- 
wards the  orchard,  laden  with  a 
rustic  table  and  the  tea-tray. 

*  Val,'  said  Olive,  in  a  lower 
voice,  as  she  rose  to  help  Bertie, 
*  don't  talk  of  Garde  to  papa,  un- 
less he  begins  the  subject.' 

*  I  won't;  but  why?  Has  Sir 
Francis — ' 

*  I  don't  know.  I  don't  fancy 
he  likes  it,  that  is  alL' 

All,  but  a  great  deal.  OKve 
Wareham  had  been  her  father's 
friend  all  through  her  early  woman- 
hood, and  had  learnt,  that  while 
he  put  implicit  trust  in  her  and 
rested  on  her  afiVction,  there  were 
yet  things  in  his  life  he  kept  as 
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secret  from  her  as  from  all  others. 
She  respected  his  reserve  and  had 
no  CQiiosity,  being  Faved  from  it 
by  an  absolute  faith  in  her  father, 
very  rai-e  and  sweet. 

Her  example  had  acted  on  her 
younger  sisters,  and  it  was  in  no 
small  degree  due  to  Olive  that 
May  and  Bertie  looked  up  to  Sir 
Francis  as  the  wisest,  kindliest, 
best  of  men.  In  truth  he  deserved 
his  children's  affection;  but  with 
many  girls  confidence  might  have 
leen  impaired  by  a  certain  shy  re- 
serve, touched  with  sadness,  in  his 
character,  which  had  for  jears 
made  him  decline  any  share  in 
comity  gaieties  for  himself,  and 
shrink  from  them  for  his  daughter<i. 

The  three  girls  lived  rather  a 
strange  life  for  maidens  of  long 
descent,  stainless  name,  fair  faces, 
and  ample  dowries;  they  never 
went  to  London,  never  had  visi- 
tors to  stay  at  Wareham,  and 
seldom  indulged  in  the  rather 
weary  cjcle  of  county  dissipa- 
tions. The  families  round  natu- 
rally called  Sir  Francis  unsociable, 
and  pitied  his  girls;  but  he  was 
simply  a  shy  sad  man,  whom  years 
of  Eastern  travel,  followed  by  the 
great  shock  of  his  wife's  death, 
had  unfitted  for  finding  his  plea- 
sure in  a  London  season,  or  in  a 
round  of  formal  dinners. 

But  he  was  not  morose,  as  many 
of  Lis  neighbours  called  him :  he 
was  glad  that  his  daughters  &hou'd 
take  b imply  and  naturally  what 
sweetness  of  life  fell  in  their  way. 
Years  ago  be  had  given  the  living 
of  Upton,  the  village  adjoining 
Wareham,  to  an  old  college  friend, 
lieginald  Horton,  and  had  enjoyed 
his  Eociety  ever  since.  Val  and 
Ilose  Horton  had  grown  up  asjbhe 
chief  friends  and  playmates  of  the 
Wareham  girls;  and  the  natural 
Fequence  of  this  had  come  to  pass 
three  months  before  this  May  aft<:r- 
noon,  by  Val  telling  May  and  her 
father  frankly  that  he  loved  her. 


Sir  Francis  showed  his  child  ren*s-- 
trust  in  him  was  well  grounded. 
He  knew   May's   happiness   was 
safe  with  Yal,  and  quietly,  told  the 
young  man  that  he  would  sooner 
have  him  for  a  son-in-law  than  most  . 
young  fellows,  and  that  when  he-, 
could  bhow  he  was  earuing  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  he  might 
claim  May.     Till  then  they  must  . 
wait,  and  he,  Val,  must  work. 

Which  Val  did,  though  1  e  was 
now  enjoying  a  week's  holiday  from 
his  law-books  in  May's  sweet  pre- 
sence. 

It  was  a  pleasant  tea  that  day 
under  the  apple-trees.  Sir  Francis 
seemed  rather  abstracted  and  sad ; 
but  only  Olive  noticed  this,  and 
she  had  tact  enough  to  draw  atten- 
tion away  from  him  by  encourag- 
ing May's  and  Val's  fun,  and  Ber- 
tie's bright  teasing  of  the  latter. 

*  C'Ome  and  have  a  row  in  the 
boat,'  exclaimed  Bertie,  when  tea 
was  over ;  '  Val  and  I  will  pull.* 

May   consented.     Olive   would-: 
have  done  the  same,  but  she  re- 
membered some  letters  she  had  to 
write,  and  so  declined,  as  did  her 
father.     The  two   younger    girls, 
raced  off  across  the  orchard  with 
Val,  like  children  as  they  were, 
with  a  golden-brown  collie  bound- 
ing after  them,  barking  and  sniff-  . 
ing  in  a  frantic  ecstasy  of  enjoy- 
ment. 

'  Are  you  going  indoors  at  once, 
.  Olive]'  said  Sir  Francis,  after  a 
few  moments'  silence. 

'  I  needn't,  papa ;  the  letters  are 
not  very  important.' 

She  looked  a  very  fair  ideal  of 
English  maidenhood  as  she  stool 
there,  with  a  certain  lovely  severity 
in  the  slim  lines  of  her  figure,  the 
straight  sweet  features  of  her  face, 
that  had  in  it  something  of  a 
nymph-like  charm,  removed  from, 
the  bright  prettiness  of  her  sisters. 
The  clear  gray  eyes  were  calm, 
with  the  calm  of  a  woman  who 
had  known  little   but  happiness 
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and  not  much  excitement  in  her 
life,  who  had  lired  sanelj  and 
healthilj  in  those  *  primal  daties 
which  shine  aloft  like  stara/  draw- 
ing her  happiness  from  her  home 
affections,  her  cnltnre  from  nature 
and  good  books. 

Was  there  something  jet  to  be 
awakened  in  Oliye's  life,  of  which, 
at  fonr-and-twenty,  she  was  nncon- 
scions  ?  If  it  were  so,  the  thonght 
never  crossed  her  father*s  mind. 
He  had  often  pondered  over  the 
chances  of  his  other  daughters 
making  homes  for  themselves,  but 
he  had  never  dreamt  of  losing 
OHve. 

'  I  want  to  tell  you  something,' 
he  said :  <  I  think  you  ought  to 
know  it ;  at  all  eyents  it  will  put 
me  more  at  ease  if  I  tell  you.' 

*  Yesf  she  said,  and  waited. 

*  It  is  like  touching  an  old  sore,' 
said  her  father  musingly.  '  When 
one  has  a  skeleton  in  the  closet  it 
is  as  well  to  keep  the  door  shut, 
and  open  it  as  seldom  as  possible.' 

'  I'm  not  quite  sure,  papa ;  per- 
haps if  the  fresh  air  were  let  in 
the  skeleton  might  cramble,  and 
the  wind  blow  away  the  dust.' 

Sir  Francis  smiled,  a  little  bit- 
terly. 

'The  analogy  is  false,  Olive; 
skeletons  don't  moulder  away  like 
that,  especially  such  skeletons  as 
the  one  I  hare  had  shut  up  in  my 
closet  all  these  years.' 

Olive  looked  at  him  anxiously 
and  tenderly,  but  she  never  thought 
of  connecting  the  idea  of  any  wrong- 
doing with  the  father  she  loved 
and  honoured.  Indeed,  she  knew 
him  too  well  not  to  know  that, 
whatever  it  was  that  clouded  his 
life,  it  was  no  shadow  of  remorse 
or  sin. 

*  Have  you  ever  wondered,'  said 
Sir  Francis — '  but  of  course  you 
have — ^why  you  have  never  heard 
jmything  of  your  uncle  Ealph  or 
his  son  f 

^  Yes,'  answered  Olive  honestly. 


'  You  have  nerer  guessed  sny 
reason?* 

<2fo,  papa;  but  indeed  we 
never  wished  to.' 

He  sighed,  but  it  was  a  sigh  of 
relief. 

'I  believe  that,  my  child.  I 
have  never  known  you  curioos, 
though  in  this  case  it  woold 
scarcely  have  been  strange  if  yon 
had  been ;  but  I  am  glad  that  even 
you,  who  have  lived  so  dose  to 
me  all  these  years,  have  never 
guessed  at  the  secret.  God  knows 
it  seems  a  shame  to  me  to  tell  of 
my  brother's  shame  even  to  yoo.' 

'  Uocle  Ralph  f 

*You  don't  know,  Olive,  how 
he  and  I  loved  each  other.  I 
thought,  too,  that  he  loved  the 
old  name  as  well  as  I  did,  and  ss 
our  father  had  done.  It  was  hard 
on  him  to  be  the  younger  son,  bat 
I  did  my  best  for  him ;  he  might 
have  had  what  he  asked  for,  hs 
should  have  known  that' 

There  was  a  pleading  ring  of 
self-exculpation  in  the  man's  tone, 
which  touched  his  daughter  to  the 
heart,  but  she  said  nothing. 

'  I  would  have  given  him  what 
he  would,'  said  Sir  Francis,  'bat 
he  was  timid — ^poor  Ralph  1'  with 
an  unutterable  softening  of  the 
voice.  'He  did  not  dare  ask,  I 
suppose ;  and  it  was  that^  partly, 
which  galled  me.  Olive ' — ^he  laid 
his  hand  heavily  on  hers  as  he 
spoke,  so  heavily  that  she  started 
^-'rather  than  ask  me  for  the 
pitiful  money  to  pay  for  a  folly  he 
wished  to  hide — a  bet  or  card 
losses — he  forged  my  name !' 

The  veins  swelled  in  the  msn's 
forehead,  the  angry  light  kindled 
in  his  eyes,  the  fierce  ring  of  the 
voice  spoke  of  years  of  brooding 
pain,  bom  of  an  intense  pride,  and 
an  anger  against  the  one  who  had 
smirched  an  otherwise  spotless 
shield. 

'Did  you  never  forgive  him?' 
Raid  Olive,  her  voice  full  of  pain. 
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*  Forgive  him  !'  Sir  FraociB's 
laugh  was  hard  and  sharp.  *  It  was 
not  I  alone  he  had  wronged.  It  was 
all  of  OS — himself,  yon,  I,  his  poor 
child,  his  father  and  mother — dead, 
thank  God  !  We  can't  wipe  it  out 
that  a  Wareham  has  been  a  forger, 
a  liar,  a  cheat.  And  that  he  should 
have  been  the  one — the  handsomest, 
cleverest,  the  dearest  fellow  I  God 
knows  how  he  came  to  «do  it,  I 
don't.' 

*  Did  you  find  it  out  f 

*Ye8,  I.  No  one  knew  of  it 
except  I  and  his  wife,  poor  soul. 
I  never  saw  him  again.  1  increased 
his  allowance — made  his  mess  of 
pottage  larger  than  it  had  been. 
He  had  bought  it  at  so  dear  a 
price,  it  was  only  fair  it  should  be 
of  a  size  to  content  bis  stomach,  if 
such  food  could.  Then  he  died. 
I've  seen  that  the  boy  has  been 
brought  up  like  a  Wareham.  You 
know  he  comes  after  me  here.' 

*  Don't  r  . 

'  It's  the  truth,  and  it  is  as  well 
to  face  it,  bitter  as  it  is,  lest  the 
stain  show  in  the  boy.  Ah,  Olivo 
— no,  my  child,  I  can't  wifeh  that 
any  of  you  three  were  a  boy,  but — 
It  will  not  be  a  very  noble  heritage 
Ralph's  son  will  come  into/  he 
added.  'I  shall  leave  you  all  I 
can,  and  only  the  house  itself  and 
about  five  or  six  acres  round  are 
entailed.' 

'  0,  but,  father,  you  will  do  what 
is  just  V 

'  Rob  my  own  children  to  enrich 
Ralph's  boy  1  No,  I  will  not.  It 
will  be  a  barren  portion  falls  to  his 
lot' 

'  But  Wareham  ought  to  be  kept 
up,  and  he — Garde — has  not  done 
wrong.' 

*  You  are  pleading  against  your* 
self,  my  Olive,'  said  8ir  Francis 
tenderly.  'It  is  like  you,  child. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  unjust  to 
Garde,  and  so,  pain  though  it  be 
to  think  of  seemg  him,  when  he 
wrote  to  say  he  was  joining  this 


African  expedition  and  asked  for 
some  detaib  of  my  experience,  I 
invited  him  down  here.  I  don't 
think  I  have  done  wrong.' 

*  How  can  you  have  V 

'  It  rests  with  you  and  the  others 
whether  I  have  or  not.* 

'  With  us  ?'  she  turned  her  inno- 
cent frank  eyes  to  her  father  with 
undisguised  amazement 

*  Yes.'  Sir  Francis  paused  for  a 
moment;  then  continued,  in  a  would- 
be  jesting  tone,  *  It's  very  well  for 
this  young  Perseus  to  come  and 
ask  advice  as  to  his  journey  from 
old  Atlas,  but  how  about  his  stay 
in  the  Hesperides  garden  )  I'll  do 
the  youngster  the  justice  to  believe 
he  doesn't  come  after  the  golden 
fruit  I  like  the  lad's  letters,  and 
judge  too  well  of  him  from  them 
for  that  Besides,  his  mother  has 
had  the  bringing  up  of  him,  and  a 
better  and  truer  woman  than  she 
ii  never  breathed ;  but,'  with  an 
uneasy  laugh,  '  how  about  the 
nymphs  themselves  V 

It  was  as  though  a  sudden  quick 
flame  struck  Olive's  brow  and 
cheek  ;  but  her  father  had  had  no 
thought  of  her,  as  his  next  words 
showed. 

'  Olive,  I  look  to  yon  that  no- 
thing goes  wrong.  May  is  out  of 
danger,  that  is  one  comfort ;  but 
Bertie — there  must  be  no  nonsense 
between  her  and  her  cousin,  do 
you  understand  1  You  know  the 
reason :  Garde  Wareham  is  Ralph's 
son,  and  Ralph  has  been  our  bitter 
black  disgrace.' 

Love  to  hatred  turned  spoke  in 
those  words  and  in  the  voice, 
which  shook,  after  all  these  years, 
at  the  mention  of  the  brother's 
name. 

Olive  said  nothing,  her  father's 
tone  frightened  and  subdued  her ; 
but  an  infinite  tenderness  and 
pity  crept  into  her  heart  for  Garde, 
on  whom  his  father's  sins  seemed 
so  hardly  visited. 

*  You  will  do  your  best^*  said 
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Sif    Francid.      *You    are    loyal, 
Olive  V 

*  Yes ;  baty  papa,  what  can  I 
do?  How  coald  I  prevent  it  if 
they — and  it  does  seem  hard,  an- 
just — if  they  should  care  for  each 
other?  And  Garde  is  worthy  of 
Bertie ;  he  has  done  no  wrong.' 

'  You  make  me  sorry  I  have 
a^ked  him/  said  Sir  Francis,  far 
more  sternly  than  his  girls  often 
heard  him  ^peak. 

'  I  will  do  all  I  can,'  she  said 
ha«;tily,  *  thongh  I  don't  see  how. 
Do  you  want  me  to  tell  May  and 
BerieV 

*  Good  Heavens,  no  !*  Sir  Fran- 
cis seemed  rather  perplexed. 

^  I  don't  think  there  can  be  much 
danger,  papa,  if  he  is  only  here  for 
a  week.* 

Her  father  smiled.  *  Women 
know  women  besf..  You  don't 
think  Bertie  is  foolish  enough  to 
lose  her  heart  in  so  short  a 
time?' 

*No,'  said  Olive  decidedly;  'and, 
■besides'  (as  Bertie's  sweet  laugh 
was  blown  to  them  across  the 
orchard  from  the  near  river),  *  she 
is  only  a  child,  after  all.' 

*  She  is  eighteen,'  Sir  Francis 
answered.  *  Your  mother  was  mar- 
ried at  that  age.' 

He  lit  his  cigar  as  he  spoke, 
and  strolled  across  the  orchard  to- 
wards the  river-bank ;  while  Olive 
sat  still,  thinking. 

She  understood  it  now — the  can- 
ker which  underlay  her  father's 
morbid  shrinking  from  society;  the 
sense  of  the  shame,  unknown  to  the 
world,  which  yet  had  eaten  into  his 
very  heart ;  the  blot  on  the  escut- 
cheon, which  his  old-world  pride 
fuund  it  impossible  to  forget;  and 
bhe  understood,  too,  with  a  fine  in- 
tuition, the  wounded  love  that  gave 
the  bitterest  smart  to  the  pain; 
the  knowledge  -  that  the  brother, 
dealt  with  after  the  perfect  law  of 
love  and  honour,  could  not  repay 
trust  with  trust. 


Still  she  could  not  see  what  she 
could  or  ought  to  do  to  prereDt 
that  which  her  father  dreaded  from 
coming  to  pass.  If  Bertie  and 
Garde  should  fall  in  love  with  etch 
other,  how  could  she  prevent  itt 
She  wished  her  father  had  not 
spoken  of  this  ;  as  it  was,  it 
would  make  her  feel  like  a  spy 
over  her  sister  and  cousin. 

There  was  a  strange  swelling  io 
her  throat,  a  momentary  feeling 
of  longing  for  the  free  careless 
girl -life  her  sisters  had  always 
lived,  and  she,  somehow,  never. 
Her  mother  had  died  when  Bertie 
was  bom,  and  so,  since  Olive'd  very 
early  childhood,  there  had  always 
rested  on  the  girl  a  heavy  weight, 
as  it  were,  of  duty  and  responsi- 
bility. 

So  she  had  grown  up  a  veiy 
wise  sweet  woman,  loved  by  most 
who  knew  her,  but  never  living  in 
the  flower-like  glad  way  her  sisters 
did.  She  never  would  now;  she 
was  nearly  five -and -twenty— sue 
years  older  than  May,  and  May 
was  engaged  to  be  married. 

'  How  foolish  I  am  !'  she  thoaght 
indignantly  to  herself.  *  1  would 
not  be  happier  than  I  am,  and  life 
is  very  beautiful.' 

Yet  foolish  as  it  was,  as  she 
looked  through  the  dear  air  to  the 
opaline  evening  sky,  feeling  the 
soft  breath  of  the  coming  sammer 
on  her  cheek,  she  felt  vaguely  as 
thongh  she  needed  some  emotion 
that  should  make  the  meaning  of 
this  sweet  outside  world  visible  to 
her;  as  though  the  rosy  apple-tree?, 
the  tender  sky,  the  wide  ether,  the 
very  hush  of  evening,  held  a  mes- 
sage she  dimly  yearned  after,  yet 
could  not  understand. 

*  Olive,  Olive!'  came  Bertie's 
voice  from  the  river,  *  do  come  and 
help  to  row.  Val  is  no  good  at 
all ;  he  lets  me  do  all  the  work. 
I'll  have  mj  revenge  out  of  Garde 
when  he  comes  next  week.' 
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CHAPTER  11. 

It  was  rather  a  chilly  eveniDg 
a  week  later,  raining,  and  with  an 
east  wind,  which  made  the  fire  in 
the  drawing-room  at  Wareham  look 
verj  comfortable.  Olire  was  sit- 
ting in  a  low  chair  near  the  blaze, 
reading  by  firelight,  a  discreditable 
practice  to  which  she  was  addicted ; 
the  only  other  person  in  the  room 
was  Bertie,  who  was  lying  on  the 
rug  before  the  fire,  playing  with  a 
Persian  kitten,  at  present  her 
especial  pet 

Both  sisters  were  dressed  for 
dinner ;  Olive  in  an  Indian  silk  of 
a  pale  primrose  tint,  made  rery 
simply,  and  falling  in  long  sapple 
folds ;  and  in  the  sqnare-cat  bodice, 
jnst  by  the  sweet  slender  carve  of 
her  throat,  there  was  fastened  one 
silvery  eucharis  bloom.  Bertie 
wore  a  creamy  muslin,  crumpled 
— as  all  Bertie's  dresses  were  after 
half  an  hour's  wearing — ^yet  fresh 
and  pretty,  and  setting  off  with  its 
billowy  puffings  and  loops  the  girFs 
slim,  yet  rounded,  figure  and  pretty 
face,  fresh  in  its  tints  as  the  cluster 
of  apple-blossom  which  nestled  in 
her  soft  brown  hair. 

*  Seven  o'clock;  the  train  is  late,' 
said  Sir  Francis,  entering  the  room. 
*  The  dog- cart  ought  to  be  back  by 
this  time.  You  asked  Val  and 
JRose  up  to  dinner,  did  you  not, 
Olive  V  he  added,  in  a  tone  which 
betrayed  a  shade  of  nervousness  to 
his  eldest  daughter's  ear. 

'  I  can't  think  why  you  asked 
them,'  grumbled  Miss  Bertie  from 
her  post  on  the  rug.  *  I  should 
think  we  four  were  quite  equal  to 
entertaining  one  man.  Poor  fellow, 
he  will  have  enough  to  do,  making 
acquaintance  with  us  all.  I  can't 
think,  papa,'  she  continued  auda- 
ciously, '  why  you  have  never  asked 
him—' 

«Hark!'  said  Olive  hastily. 
'  There  are  wheels.' 

Another  minute  or  two  and  they 


were  in  the  hall,  welcoming  the 
young  man,  who  dismounted  from 
the  dog-cart  in  an  ulster  sparkling 
with  raindrops. 

'  How  wet  it  is  !*  said  Sir  Francis, 
as  he  shook  hands  with  his  nephew. 
*  The  brougham  ought  to  have  been 
sent.' 

Garde  Wareham  laughed,  and 
his  laugh  was  very  pleasant. 

'  You  must  think  me  a  muff, 
sir,  to  miud  a  shower  like  this. 
I  enjoyed  my  drive  very  much.* 

The  hall  was  rather  dark,  and 
no  one  could  see  any  one  else  dis- 
tinctly, so  that  Olive's  and  Bertie's 
first  impressions  of  their  cousin 
were  a  little  vague.  Olive  was 
sensible  of  a  tall  figure  in  a  very 
thick  nlster,  of  a  winning  voice 
and  a  cordial  hand-grasp,  and  this 
was  all,  before  Garde  was  shown 
up  to  his  bedroom,  and  the  two 
girls  returned  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  five  minutes  later  they  were 
joined  by  May. 

'  What  is  he  like  V  inquired  that 
young  woman. 

*  1  don't  know,'  said  Bertie,  '  the 
hall  was  so  dark ;  but  he  is  very 
tall,  and  I  like  his  voice,  and  I 
mean  to  like  him.' 

Olive  was  rather  glad  their 
father  was  not  in  the  room. 

'  Yet  what  nonsense  it  is  1'  she 
said  to  herself,  rail}  ing  her  common 
sense.  'Their  liking  each  other 
frankly  is  the  best  thing.  I  won't 
worry  myself  about  nothing,  but  try 
to  take  things  sensibly.' 

Twenty  minutes  later,  when 
Val  and  Rose  had  arrived,  Garde 
Wareham  entered  the  drawing- 
room. 

'  By  Jove  1  he  is  a  good-looking 
fellow,'  was  Val  llortou's  thought. 

Sir  Francis's  was,  *  S  >  like,  so 
like !' 

Both  were  right;  the  Ware- 
hams  were  a  handsome  family,  and 
Garde  had  inherited  all  their  best 
points.  The  lithe  firmly  knit  figure, 
the  broad  shoulders,  the  well-poised 
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bead|  the  dark-gray  eyes,  with  the 
large  papils  and  clear  irises  with 
no  hint  of  hazel,  the  straight  fine 
features,  all  these  Garde  Wareham 
had,  as  had  his  father  before  him. 
Bat  if  Sir  Francis  had  scanned 
his  nephew's  face  more  closely,  he 
would  have  seen  a  difference  be- 
tween Kalph's  face  and  his  son's, 
and  a  difference  of  much  import. 
Ealph  Wareham  had  been  almost 
effeminately  beautiful ;  bat  it  was 
not  from,  him,  but  from  *  the  ri^ht 
true  woman's  manliness'  of  his 
wife,  that  their  son  had  the  firm 
chin,  the  sweet  strong  mouth, 
which  carried  out  to  nobleness  the 
refined  beauty  of  the  brow  and  ejes. 

It  was  a  bright  face,  too,  the 
face  of  a  man  in  the  strength  of 
his  youth. 

There  was  a  slight  stiffness,  as 
there  could  not  well  help  being, 
over  the  party  at  first,  and  it 
seemed  as  though  Bertie  had  had 
some  reason  in  her  declaration, 
that  it  would  have  been  much 
better  not  to  have  asked  Rose  and 
Yal  up  on  this  first  evening  of 
Garde's  visit  But  by  the  time 
Garde  had  got  through  his  soup 
and  bherry,  with  the  relish  ac- 
quired by  a  man  daring  an  eight 
hours'  railway  journey,  his  own 
awkwardness  had  vanished,  and 
before  dinner  was  half  over  all  the 
party  except  two  were  thorooghly 
at  their  ease. 

Even  these  two,  Sir  Francis 
and  Olive,  grew  unrestrained  and 
cheerful  as  the  meal  progressed. 
Sir  Francis  had  taken  to  his 
nephew,  found  his  presence  plea- 
sant, and  so  forgot  the  morbid 
dread  of  seeing  him,  which  had 
haunted  him  all  these  years,  and 
grown  into  a  giant  which  now 
seemed  to  be  proving  itself  a 
windmill ;  while  Olive,  seeing  her 
father  cheerful,  became  fo  herself. 

Meanwhile,  Garde  Wareham 
was  silently  taking  note  of  his  re* 
lations.     He  knew  nothing  of  the 


causes  that  had  kept  him  and  them 
apart,  except  that  his  father  and 
Sir  Francis  had  quarrelled  aboot  a 
year  after  his  own  birth,  and  thai 
this  was  the  reason  his  unde  bad 
never  seen  him  during  his  boyhood, 
never  expressed  any  desire  for  his 
presence  at  the  old  home  which 
must  in  time  be  his. 

The  young  man  did  not  Uame 
Sir  Francis  as  many  in  his  place — 
especially  if  as  hot-headed  and  im- 
petuous as  himself — would  have 
done.  Mrs.  Wareham  had  alvajs 
insisted  to  her  boy  that  Sir  Fran- 
cis had  behaved  well  and  gene- 
rously ;  and  Garde  himself  knew 
that  his  father  had  been  reckless 
and  extravagant,  and  had  run 
through  his  slender  portion  long 
before  his  death,  so  that  Garde 
and  his  mother  had  ever  since  been 
dependent  on  Sir  Francis. 

He  was  grateful  to  his  uncle 
for  his  kindness,  glad  to  owe  to 
him  the  pleasant  memories  of 
Bugby  and  Balliol ;  but  feeling 
himself  now  able  to  stand  alone, 
he  wished  to  do  so.  In  the  letter 
to  his  uncle,  in  which  he  bad  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  jobiog 
this  African  exploration  expedition 
as  a  botanist  in  the  pay  of  the 
Botanic  Society,  he  likewise  toM 
Sir  Francis,  in  a  manly  modest 
way  in  inhich  there  was  much 
gratitude  and  little  presumption, 
that  he  hoped  now  to  be  able  to 
support  himself,  and  felt  it  would 
not  be  fair  if  he  let  his  uncle  con- 
tinue his  allowance  any  longer.  It 
was  this  letter,  though  he  did  not 
know  it,  which  had  won  for  him 
the  invitation  to  Wareham. 

And  now  he  was  there  in  the 
old  home  of  his  family,  in  which 
he  yet  seemed  to  have  neither  part 
nor  lot.  Sir  Francis  was  mnch 
what  he  had  been  prepared  to  find 
him  from  his  mother^s  descriptions, 
both  in  manner  and  appearance; 
but  the  girls,  his  cousins,  had  been 
a  sweet  and  fresh  surprise. 
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In  tniib,  the  'three  kings' 
danghteis  fur/  as  Yal,  and  from 
him  Base  Storton,  were  fond  of 
calling  OliTe  and  her  sisters,  were  a 
Terj  lorelj  triad  of  English  maid- 
ens,  and  so  Oarde  thought  Bertie 
had  the  most  regular  claims  to  the 
golden  apple ;  neither  of  her  sisters 
owned  her  large  long-lashed  ejWy 
dewy  fresh,  and  the  colour  of 
heliotrope  in  shade,  her  wonder- 
ful delicate  beauty  of  colouring, 
her  rippling  weight  of  brown  hair, 
her  flower-like  face.  May  was 
dark,  dear  tinted,  with  a  warm 
flush  on  her  cheek,  and  eyes  like 
the  waters  of  a  dark  still  pool 
shadowed  by  October  boughs. 

OliTe  was  different  from  both 
May  and  Bertie,  with  her  fair  face, 
which  deepened  when  she  spoke, 
the  serious  sweetness  of  her  lips, 
the  strange  beauty  of  her  large  soft 
eyes,  which  smiled  more  often  than 
her  mouth  did.  If  any  artist  had 
painted  a  picture  of  the  'three 
kings'  daughters  fair'  from  these 
models,  it  would  hsTe  been  the 
eldest  of  the  living  maidens  he 
would  have  chosen  for  the  youugest 
princess. 

'  When  do  you  leave  for  Africa  V 
Olive  asked  Garde,  when  Bertie, 
who  sat  on  her  cousin's  other  side, 
and  had  chiefly  engrossed  his  at- 
tention, was  for  the  moment  en- 
gaged in  a  war  of  words  with  Yal 
across  the  table. 

*  Next  month.' 

'  How  long  will  you  be  away  V 

*  Two  or  three  years.' 
•Of 

He  laughed. 

*  Don't  pity  me.  I  think  myself 
very  fortunate.' 

*  1  was  thinking  how  your  mother 
will  miss  you.' 

His  face  changed. 

'That  is  the  worst,'  he  said. 
'  I'm  not  much ;  but  I'm  all  she 
has.' 

*  I  wonder  she  ever  consented  to 
let  yon  go.' 


He  smiled  rather  quaintly. 

'Vanity  of  vanities  I  all  is 
vanity.  One  of  the  old  fellows 
who  offered  me  this  chance  thought 
that  if  he  called  on  her  without 
my  knovring,  and  got  over  her  by 
telling  her  of  the  kudos  1  should 
earn,  she  would  not  only  give  in, 
but  work  on  their  side.  He  was 
right  enough,  too ;  ever  since  she 
has  been  the  fiercest  in  persuading 
me  to  go.' 

'  0,  she  must  be  good,'  said  Olive 
impulsively. 

'She  is/  Garde  answered,  a 
fond  tender  pride  in  his  tone.  '  I 
wonder,'  he  said,  after  a  short 
pause,  '  whether  you  think  me  a 
great  brute  for  leaving  her,  even 
though  she  says  she  wishes  it  V 

*J^o,'  answered  Olive;  *I  am 
sure  it  is  hard  to  you.' 

*  Thank  you,'  was  all  his  reply  j 
but  it  gave  her  a  glimpse  of  him- 
self. 

*  I  wish  I  were  going  with  you, 
Garde,'  said  Bertie,  with  reckless 
frankness,  being  worsted  in  her 
engagement  wiUi  Yal ;  '  I  should 
enjoy  it,  I  know,  camping  oat,  and 
going  out  lion-hunting  on  a  giraffe.' 

'  It  strikes  me,'  said  her  father, 
'  that  your  ideas  are  borrowed 
from  the  Bon  Gaultier  Ballads.* 

Bertie  made  a  wholly  indescrib- 
able movement  of  her  head,  half 
pettish,  half  amused,  all  pretty. 

*  It's  very  annoying,'  she  said, 
'  I  never  know  if  I'm  quoting  from 
**  Locksley  Hall  *'  or  the  parody  ; 
isn't  it  a  bother  f  she  asked,  turn- 
ing to  her  cousin. 

'  Yes,'  said  Garde,  watching  her 
with  the  interest  and  amusement 
one  takes  in  a  pretty  child  showing 
itself  off  fur  one's  benefit. 

The  girls  were  not  long  by  them- 
selves in  the  drawing-room  after 
dinner.  When  Sir  Francis  and  the 
two  young  men  joined  them,  Olive 
was  standing  by  the  window,  of 
which  the  curtains  had  not  been 
drawn,  looking  at  the  night  sky. 
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The  wind  had  swept  the  rain 
away,  and  the  moon  had  risen  in  a 
great,  clear,  dark  heaven,  across 
which  sailed  giant  masses  of  inky 
clood,  touched  at  the  edges  to  a 
viyid  splendour  of  silver,  caught 
from  the  shining  moon. 

Garde  went  up  to  Olive,  and  his 
eyes  took  the  same  road  as  did 
hers.  It  was  some  moments  be- 
fore either  spoke,  and  in  the  mean 
time  their  gaze  had  come  down 
from  the  mighty  sky  to  the  dim 
dark  woods,  bowing  their  heads 
to  the  wind,  the  ghostly  sweeps  of 
roeadowland,  and,  nearer,  to  the 
old-fashioned  gardens,  laid  out  in 
Elizabeth's  time,  and  reminding 
one  of  Bacon*s  garden,  though  not 
quite  large  enough  to  satisfy  that 
sage's  royal  demands.     * 

*  What  a  lovely  old  place  Ware- 
ham  seems  to  be !'  said  Garde. 

'  Is  it  not  V  said  the  girl  eagerly. 
'  You  will  see  the  gardens  to-mor- 
row, and  the  river,  and  the  cedars, 
and — but  perhaps  you  don't  care 
for  such  things.' 

'  Try  me ;  what  is  it  ]' 

She  laughed. 

'  I  was  only  going  to  tell  you  of 
my  especial  pride  in  the  garden, 
a  real  musk-rose  tree.' 

*  "  Mid-May's  eldest  child  !"  I 
don't  know  that  I  have  ever  seen 
one ;  is  it  d ifferent  from  other  roses  V 

'  It  is  very  rare  now,  the  real  old- 
fashioned  musk-rose,  very  white 
and  delicate,  with  a  sweet  strange 
scent,  that  jou  don't  feel  so  much 
if  you  smell  it  closely  as  if  you 
have  it  in  your  hand,  or  in  the  room 
where  you  sit  You  very  seldom 
find  it  in  these  days,  except  now 
and  then  in  old  gardens  like  thiia, 
where  no  modern  gardeners  hare 
been  at  work.' 

He  looked  at  her :  the  secret  of  a 
smile  in  his  eyes.  •  Very  rare,* 
he  said ;  '  but  you  do  find  it  now 
and  then  in  old  gardens  like  Ware- 
ham.' 

He  could  not  help  Eajing  it; 


bat  he  was  too  much  of  a  gentle- 
man to  let  the  meaning  be  appar- 
ent to  her  or  any  one  except  him- 
self. 

'  I  think,'  she  said,  '  oor  tree 
must  have  been  planted  in  Shake- 
speare's time.  It  is  a  bending, 
twisted  tree  of  long  slender  boughs; 
and  in  June  it  is — 0,  so  sweet, 
with  its  white  blossoms.  I  wish 
you  could  see  it.' 

*I  shall  be  far  away,  I  am 
afraid,  before  it  is  in  bloom.' 

Their  attention  was  distracted 
by  a  trio  being  commenced  at  the 
piano — the  performers  being  Val, 
Ilose,  and  May ;  and  after  an  ima- 
ginary baby  had  been  well  hushed, 
and  the  audience  informed  that  the 
hardy  ^Norseman's  home  of  yore 
was  on  the  foaming  wave,  Bertie 
asked  Garde  if  he  could  sing,  and 
on  extorting  a  confession  from  him 
to  that  effect,  immediately  pre- 
pared to  accompany  him. 

He  sang  well,  in  a  true  nnforoed 
manner,  and  like  an  artist,  thoogh 
without  the  finish  and  perfection 
which  can  only  come  of  a  life  de- 
voted to  the  art  Still  his  voice 
was  pleasant  to  listen  to;  and 
when  Olive  had  gone  up  to  bed, 
she  found  herself  brooding  over 
the  cadebces  of  'Freisinn'  and 
'  Ich  groUe  Nicht,'  as  she  bad 
heard  them  that  evening  rendered 
by  Garde's  strong  sweet  tones. 


CHAPTER  III. 

*  Olive  !'  said  May. 
'  Well  I' 

*  Don't  you  think — ' 

Here  May  seemed  somewhst 
embarrassed  and  stopped  short 

'  What  is  it  V  asked  her  sister. 
'  Can't  yon  manage  the  trimming  f 
May  being  engaged  in  some  de- 
vice of  millinery. 

*  0  Olive,  how  stopid  yon  aref 
exclaimed  May,  in  a  tone  d  p^- 
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tish  despair.  '  I  wasn't  thinking 
aboat  the  trimming ;  I  was  think- 
ing—  Did  you  see  Bertie  and 
Garde  pass  the  window  V 

^  Yes ;  they  had  been  to  the 
stables.  Bertie  wanted  to  take 
Ruby  a  slice  of  bread.' 

'  If  you  won't  notice  things, 
you  won't.  Don't  jou  think  those 
two  are  growing  fond  of  each 
other  ?' 

*  What  do  you  mean  f  For  all 
Olive  could  do,  she  could  hardly 
govern  her  tone  of  sharp  pain  and 
surprise. 

May  lifted  her  eyebrows  slightly. 

'  What  I  say/  she  answered. 
'  Hasn't  it  occurred  to  you  this  last 
day  or  two  f 

*  No/  was  all  Olive  could  answer. 

*  I  believe  you  live  in  a  dream/ 
said  her  sister.  ^  But  don't  you 
think  it  would  be  very  nice  V 

*  Perhaps — no— it  would  never ' 
do/ 

*  Why  not  ?'  asked  May,  with 
unfeigned  amazement. 

'  Papa  wouldn't  like  it.' 
The  words  escaped  Olive's  lips  ; 
then  she  was  afraid  she  had  said 
too  much. 

'  Why  shouldn't  he  ?  He  doesn't 
want  us  to  marry  money  ;  he  likes 
Garde,  and  I  am  sure  he  would 
like  to  think  of  one  of  us  being 
still  mistress  here,  when — ' 

*  Don't  r  gapped  Olive ;  *  I  can't 
bear  it !' 

'  Look  there,'  said  May,  point- 
ing to  where  Bertie  and  her  cousin 
might  be  seen  through  the  open 
window,  near  which  May  and  Olive 
were  sitting. 

Bertie  was  fastening  a  little 
yellow  rosebud  in  Garde's  button- 
hole^  her  face  raised  to  his  bent- 
down  one ;  and  Olive  could  fancy 
well  how  perilously  sweet  and 
pretty  her  little  sister  must  look 
to  the  young  man's  eyes. 

'It  is  too  disgraceful  a  flirta- 
tion. I  feel  boand  to  stop  it,  es- 
pecially as  yon  don't  think  papa 


would  approve,'  said  May,  spring- 
ing from  her  seat,  and  letting  the 
various  collection  of  millinery  mat- 
ters in  her  lap  fall  on  the  floor,  as 
she  stepped  out  through  the  win- 
dow and  went  along  the  garden 
towards  Bertie  and  Garde,  shading 
her  face  with  her  hand  from  the 
bright  sunshine  of  thiis  morning  in 
eaily  June. 

Another  time,  Olive's  first  in- 
stinct would  have  been  to  pick  up 
the  things  May  had  left  scattered 
on  the  floor ;  but  to-day  she  let 
them  stay  where  they  had  fallen, 
as  she  sat  with  clasped  hands, 
looking  out  to  where  Garde  and 
her  sisters  stood. 

They  moved  away  out  of  her 
sight ;  but  she  could  still  hear 
their  voices.  A  quiet  low  sound 
broke  from  her,  which  might  have 
been  a  sigh,  but  was  very  like  a 
sob. 

May  had  unwittingly  touched 
the  truth  when  she  spoke  of  her 
sister  living  in  a  dream.  For  the 
last  week  Olive  had  done  so. 
During  the  eight  days  of  Garde's 
visit  Miss  Wareham  had  been 
sweetly,  carelessly  happy  ;  so  hap- 
py, that  she  had  forgotten  to 
think  or  reason,  had  forgotten  her 
father's  charge  to  her,  her  own 
shyness  of  Garde,  everything. 

And  now  she  was  awake ;  the 
whole  world  was  changed,  and  she 
knew  the  reason — ^knew  that  she 
loved  her  coasin,  the  one  man  her 
loyalty  to  her  father  bound  her 
not  to  love. 

Had  some  strange,  desperate, 
wicked  feeling  taken  possession  of 
her,  that  she  felt  as  though  her 
father's  displeasure  and  pain  were 
nothing  to  her;  as  though,  if 
Garde  had  loved  her,  and  asked 
her  to  come  to  him,  she  must  have 
done  BO,  in  spite  of  her  father's 
anger  and  sorrow  and  reproach  f 

But  the  temptation  was  not 
hers — she  saw  that  now,  revealed 
by  May's  words.    Garde  did  not 
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care  for  her  in  the  way  she  cared 
for  him.  He  would  talk  to  her 
earnestly  and  kindly;  bnt  bis 
smiles,  his  brightness,  the  winning 
gladness  of  his  manner,  these  were 
for  fiertie. 

The  thing  Sir  Francis  had  dread- 
ed had  snrely  come  to  pass.  If 
Oliye  had  sUll  been  heart-whole, 
she  wonld  have  done  her  best  to 
serre  her  father's  purposes;  bat 
in  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of 
what  her  own  feelings  would  have 
been  had  Garde  loved  her,  she  felt 
she  should  be  worse  than  a  hypo- 
crite if  she  preached  submission 
and  obedience  to  Bertie — Bertie, 
who  had  not  known  the  story 
which  should  have  made  Olive 
herself  guard  her  heart  closely. 
Only  she  had  never  thought  of 
there  being  any  danger  for  her. 

Things  being  as  they  were, 
Olive  saw  only  one  course  open  to 
her:  when  her  sister  and  cousin 
avowed  their  love,  she  must  use 
such  influence  as  she  might  have 
with  her  father  to  induce  him  to 
yield ;  and  if  that  were  of  no  use, 
must  counsel  Bertie  by  the  light 
of  her  own  heart 

She  had  rushed  rather  impetu- 
ously at  conclusions,  as  a  loving 
and  generous  woman,  who  has 
lived  much  in  other's  lives,  is  apt 
to  do  when  the  conclusions  point 
to  her  own  unhappiness.  Yet  it 
did  not  cost  Olive  a  little  to  deter- 
mine to  do  what  she  saw  to  be 
right.  She  fought  fiercely,  but 
bravely,  with  herself,  as  she  sat  by 
the  open  window,  the  June  roses 
and  the  sunlight  seeming  to  mock 
her  by  their  brightness. 

'  Olive,  I  want  to  tell  you  some- 
thing.' 

She  started,  almost  shivered,  at 
the  sound  of  Garde's  voice;  he 
stood  close  to  her  outside  the  win- 
dow, holding  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

'  You  know  when  your  father 
asked  me  to  stay  here  a  few  days 
longer  instead  of  leaving  to-mor- 


row, I  said  I  couldn't,  because  I 
knew  my  mother  would  want  me 
for  the  last  fortnight;  but  Tre 
just  got  this  letter  by  the  second 
post  to  say  that  the  expedition  is 
delayed  ten  days  in  starting.  Do 
you  think  uncle  Francis  would 
let  me  change  my  mind,  and  re- 
main here  two  or  three  days 
moref 

He  spoke  eagerly  and  rapidly, 
his  face  bright,  his  eyes  fixed  on 
hers.  She  answered  heartily,  'I 
am  sure  he  will ;'  and  then  a  slight 
pang  shot  through  her,  of  doubt 
if  she  were  acting  fairly  by  the 
father  who  trusted  her. 

She  had  never  found  it  hard  to 
know  the  right  before;  but  she 
did  now: 

'  So  I  may  see  your  musk-rose 
in  bloom,  after  all,'  said  Crarde. 

'  You  may  see  it  now,'  she  said. 
'Three  of  the  buds  were  blown 
this  morning;  I  suppose  these 
sunny  days  have  brought  them 
out.' 

She  was  putting  a  strong  effort 
on  herself ;  but  she  succeeded  in 
it,  and  he  noticed  nothing  differ- 
ent in  her  manner  to  him  from 
what  it  usually  was,  with  the 
shade  of  sweet  reserve  which  was 
lovely  in  his  eyes. 

*  You  have  never  shown  me  the 
tree  yet,'  he  said.  *  Won't  you 
do  so  now  ?     Where  is  itf 

'  It  is  down  in  the  orchard,'  she 
said,  rising;  and  the  two  went 
down  the  turf  paths  of  the  garden, 
crashing  the  wild  thyme  and  bur- 
net  under  foot,  and  enjoying  the 
fragrance  of  the  great  dove  car- 
nations, that  '  came  and  went  in 
the  air  like  music,'  and  the  remem- 
bered sweetness  of  which  haunted 
Garde  in  after  days. 

'Is  it  "inside  my  father's 
close,"  this  musk-rose  of  yonisf 
said  Garde,  as  Olive  awong  back 
the  gate  of  the  orchard. 

*  You  are  as  bad  as  Yal,'  an- 
swered Miss  Wareham,  smiling. 
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'  Why  do  70a  both  penift  in  qaoi- 
ingthattMtlkdf 

*I  don't  know ;  because  it  is  a 
pleasant  rhyme,  and  links  70a  in 
OUT  thonghts  with  the  ladies  of 
past  yean.' 

*  TioB  is  a  better  link  with  past 
years,'  she  said,  as  they  stood  be- 
neath the  slender  wreathed  stems 
of  the  mnsk-roee  tree ;  on  one  of 
the  swaying  branches  of  which 
shone  three  silrery  blooms, '  Keats' 
and  Shakespeare's  own  flower.' 

She  bent  down  the  flowering 
blanch  to  her,  and  mored  her  face 
near  the  delicate  blossoms,  as 
though  with  a  subtle  caress. 
There  did  seem  an  affinity  between 
her  and  her  fsTonrite  rose,  as  she 
stood  there  in  her  white  dress,  the 
sunshine  falling  on  her  bright  un- 
covered hair. 

Garde  did  not  ask  for,  or  eren 
gather  one  of,  Olire's  farourite 
lowers,  as  another  man  might 
have  done.  Bertie's  yellow  bud 
was  still  in  his  buttonhole,  de- 
priring  him  of  his  only  ralid  ex- 
cuse for  making  a  request  for  one, 
eren  had  he  wished  to  do  so. 

Bat  he  did  not;  he  loitered 
bade  with  Olire  to  the  house,  and 
then — 

He  returned  to  the  orchard,  and 
gathered  that  one  of  the  roses 
which  had  touched  Olire's  cheek  1 

For  a  moment  or  two  he  held 
it,  looking  at  it  with  a  musing 
smile  before  he  bestowed  it  care- 
fully away  in  the  fat  pocket-book 
which  was  to  accompany  him  on 
his  African  wanderings. 

*  Very  rare,'  he  thought  to  him- 
self— ^'▼ery  delicate  and  white, 
with  a  sweet  strange  scent,  which 
penetrates  your  life.  Tou  very 
seldom  find  it  now,  except  in  old 
gardens  like  this.  She  was  quite 
right;  apple-blossom  grows  in 
eyery  orchard, "  so  sweet ;"  but  you 
rarely  find  a  musk-rose  blooming 
in  the  close  with  it,  and  when  you 


Garde's  conclusions  were  his 
own;  as  a  rule,  his  sex  prefers  the 
bright  red  and  white  of  the  apple* 
bloom. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

'Your  last  whole  day  here, 
really  now,  Garde,'  said  Bertie  at 
breakfast  a  week  later.  'Tou'il 
come  for  a  last  ride  to-day,  won't 
youf 

*0f  course  if  you  like,'  said 
Garde.  'Will  you  oomef  he 
added,  turning  to  Olire,  who  was 
pouring  out  coffee  at  the  head  of 
the  breakfast-table. 

A  gleam  of  pleasure  lit  Olire's 
eyes,  but  died  away  again. 

'I  don't  think  I  can,'  she  an- 
swered; 'there  is  a  good  deal  to 
do  just  now.* 

'  The  first  instalment  of  straw 
berry-jam,'  said  Bertie,  laughing. 
'  Do  you  know,  Garde,  Olire  nerer 
can  leare.  our  family  jars  to  the 
housekeeper.  She  is  a  true  Mar- 
tha, but  I  approre  of  her  care  orer 
the  jam.' 

'  And  of  its  results,'  said  Garde, 
as  Bertie  helped  herself  to  a  large 
slice  of  bread  and  an  equally  goodly 
proportion  of  apricot  marmalade  by 
way  of  commencing  her  breakfast. 

'  I  wonder  when  papa  and  May 
are  coming  down,'  said  Bertie.  '  I 
can't  think  what  makes  them  so 
late.  There  is  May,  though,'  as 
her  sister  entered  the  room. 

'  O,  papa  isn't  down  yet  i'  said 
May,  as  she  took  her  seat. 
'  Haren't  the  letters  come  V 

*  You're  got  into  such  a  habit 
of  looking  out  for  the  post  while 
Yal  is  away,'  returned  Bertie,  with 
sisterly  fruikness,  '  that  you  do  it 
now  when  you  can't  expect  any- 
thing. Howerer,  here  are  papa 
and  the  letters  together.' 

'  Fire  for  you.  Garde,'  said 
Bertie,  as  die  passed  her  cousin's 
correspondence  down  the  table  to 
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him.  *  I  ehoold  think  answering 
your  letters  woald  take  all  your 
time  if  you  did  it  properly.* 

Garde  laughed;  four  of  his 
epistles  he  read  or  rather  glanced 
over ;  the  Bfth,  which  was  in  his 
mother's  handwriting,  he  put  un- 
read in  bis  pocket. 

'  I  suppose  yon  are  going  to 
have  your  morning  cigar  now/ 
remarked  Bertie,  when  breakfast 
was  over,  and  the  three  girls  and 
their  cousin  had  strolled  out  on 
the  lawn.     '  I  wish  I  smoked.' 

*So  do  V  said  Garde;  *I 
should  enjoy  my  weed  much  more 
if  we  smoked  in  company.' 

*  Will  you  let  your  wife  smoke  V 
'  I   shouldn't   think   of  letting 

her  or  not  letting  her,'  said  Garde. 
'  She  would  do  as  she  pleased.' 

'  What  a  model  husband  !'  re- 
turned Bertie  ironically ;  '  and 
woulJ  you — ' 

Her  catechism  was  stopped 
short  by  Mny's  Faying, 

'  Bertie,  if  you  hare  quite  finished 
talking  nonsense — ' 

*  But  I  haven't,*  muttered  her 
sister  rebelliously. 

*  Will  you  come  in  and  practise 
that  duet  with  me?  I  want  to 
have  it  ready  this  evening  for  Val.' 

'  How  nice  it  is  to  have  an  en- 
gaged sister !'  murmured  Bertie 
sweetly,  looking  after  May,  as  the 
latter  went  indoors.  '  Because  a 
certain  duet  gives  her  future  lord 
and  master  pleasure,  I  must  weary 
my  fingers  and  lose  the  best  part  of 
the  morning  practisiog.  Che  sara, 
sara.  I  suppose  Olive  has  gone  off 
to  her  strawberries  already.  What 
a  good  girl  she  is  !  and  bhe  really 
enjoys  idleness  more  than  any  of 

*  More  than  you  yourself]' 

'  Much  more,'  answered  Bertie 
earnestly,  and  looking  prettier 
than  herself.  *  You  don't  know, 
Garde,  how  hard  Olive's  life  has 
really  been.  She  has  been  work- 
ing for  us  all  ever  since  wo  were 


children,  never  enjoying  herself  ad ' 
May  and  I  have  done;    she  has 
always  had  too  much  to  think  of.' 

'  Perhaps,  after  all,  her  life  has 
been  fuller  than  yours,'  said  Garde, 
looking  at  the  pretty  human  hum- 
ming-bird by  him. 

'  I  don't  know,'  she  answered ; 
'  but  life  could  be  more  beautiful 
to  Olive  than  to  May  or  me,  be- 
cause she  has  so  much  more  in 
her.' 

Then  Bertie  went  into  her  music, 
and  Garde  was  left  alone. 

He  knew  it  was  true,  that  which 
Bertie  had  said.  He  wished — 0, 
how  passionately  ! — that  he  could 
give  Olive's  life  a  wider  brightness 
and  fairness  than  its  placid  course 
had  yet  known.  '  Calm's  not  life's 
crown,  though  calm  is  well ;'  life's 
crown  is— love. 

Bat  could  he  give  her  such  love 
as  she  would  accept?  was  she  a 
woman  to  give  her  heart  away 
quickly  ?  He  had  only  known  her 
a  fortnight,  yet  loved  her  well 
enough  to  feel  all  life  would  be 
changed  to  him  if  he  held  however 
distant  a  hope  of  winning  her. 
But  she — was  it  likely  that  she 
would  see  in  him  anything  worth 
the  loving?  and  if  she  did,  was  it 
fair  in  him  to  ask  her  to  wait 
for  him  through  the  years  of  his 
absence  ? 

Something  in  his  own  heart 
answered  these  questions;  his 
bosom's  lord  sat  lightly  on  its 
throne  in  spite  of  himself. 

*  My  Olive,'  he  thought,  as  he 
strolled  down  to  the  orchard ;  *  how 
she  and  the  mother  would  love 
each  other  1  By  the  way,  I 
haven't  read  my  letter.* 

He  drew  it  out  of  his  pocket 
and  opened  it;  the  clear,  fair 
handwriting  was  rather  more  trou- 
bled  than  was  its  wont,  and  the 
letter  was  a  long  one — ^two,  three 
closely-written  sheets. 

'  My  dearest  Garde, — What  can 
I  say  ?      Your  letter  has  been  a 
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terrible  shock.  I  ought  to  have 
warned  joa ;  it  was  cruel  of  me 
not  to  do  so,  yet  I  coald  not.  Bat 
O,  my  poor  boy,  what  yon  write  of 
neyer  coald  be,  never  can  be,  e?en 
if  yoar  consin  lores  yoa,  and  I 
pray  she  may  not. 

'  Yon  do  not  know  the  reason, 
Dor  do  I  think  she  does,  why  a 
marriage  between  yon  and  any  of 
yoar  ancle  Francis's  daoghters 
wonld  be  impossible.  It  is  the 
reason  that  has  kept  as  apart  from 
him  and  his  all  these  years — why 
he  itnd  I,  who  were  fond  of  each 
other  once  as  if  we  had  been  bro- 
ther and  sister,  dread  to  look  at 
each  other's  faces.  The  reason  I 
never  thought  to  tell  you,  and  yet, 
perhaps,  you  ought  to  have  known 
long  ago.' 

Then  Garde  Wareham  had  to 
read  the  story  of  his  father's  piti- 
fal  sin,  of  his  uncle's  just  anger ; 
and  reading  it,  he  felt  as  though 
the  daylight  were  blotted  out  of 
his  life. 

Was  this  ghastly  thing  true ) 
had  he  lived  so  long  without  know- 
ing of  it,  of  this  which  must  make 
life  different  for  evermore?  He 
felt  dazed,  stunned  as  with  a  great 
bewilderment  of  horror.  He  saw 
that  OHve  was  lost  to  him  for 
ever- — that  much  was  clear ;  but 
much  remained  behind  of  bad 
which  he  could  not  yet  realise  or 
comprehend. 

He  sat  down  on  the  stump  of  a 
tree  in  the  orchard,  from  where 
his  eyes  could  see  the  sprays  of 
Olive's  musk-rose  waving  in  the' 
SOB ;  but  he  saw  everything  blindly, 
in  a  dull  way.  He  was  dimly 
groping  in  his  own  mind,  striving 
tofind  theright,  and  to  find  strength, 
when  he  knew  it,  to  do  it. 

He  only  felt  at  first  as  though 
there  was  no  longer  any  right  or 
wrong  in  the  world. 

He  understood  now  what  an 
effort  it  must  have  been  to  Sir' 
Francis  to  ask  him  down  to  Ware- 


ham — understood  the  bitter  pain  it 
must  be  to  that  proud  man  to 
know  that  he,  Garde,  the  son  of 
the  man  who  had  been  the  Ware: 
hams'  shame,  would  some  day  own 
Wareham  itself.  So  Garde  sat 
there  thinking,  reasoning,  battling 
with  himself,  the  rival  instincts  of 
self-interest  and  self-sacrifice  war- 
ring fiercely  within  him. 

He  was  roused  by  the  sound  of 
the  distant  church  clock  striking 
eleven.  Bertie  would  be  ready 
for  her  ride  and  waiting  for  him. 
With  a  heavy  sigh  he  rose  and 
went  slowly  towards  the  house, 
where  he  foond  the  horses  at  the 
door,  but  Bertie  in  her  morning 
dress. 

'  0,  I  am  so  sorry,  Garde  I  I 
have  just  sprained  this  wretched 
wrist  of  mine,  and  can't  ride.  I've 
been  trying  to  -perstiade  Olive  to 
leave  her  jam-pots  for  this  once 
and  go  with  you.'  , 

A  strange  light  shone  in  his 
face. 

*  Will  you  1'  he  said,  turning  to 
Olive,  who  was  standing  near. 

The  tone,  the  look  of  the  eyes, 
had  a  magnetic  power  over  her. 

*  If  you  wish  it,'  she  said  quietly, 
and  left  the  room  to  put  on  her 
habit. 

Wish  it  1  It  was  that,  seeing 
it  held  out  to  him,  he  could  not 
resist  taking  it,  this  one  joy,  the 
memory  of  which  he  could  hold 
through  the  long  years  before  him 
like  the  perfume  of  Olive's  own 
musk- rose.  He  would  say  no  word 
which  should  break  the  law  he 
had  laid  down  for  himself;  but 
this  hour  by  her  side,  under  the 
wide  sky,  away  from  all  other  peo- 
ple, he  could  not  deny  himself. 

Neither  spoke  much  during  the 
ride ;  it  was  enough  to  be  together; 
but  strangely  enough  the  rhythm 
of  their  horses'  hoofs  had  set  itself 
in  the  hearts  of  both  of  them  to 
the  same  measure,  that  of  Brown- 
ing's '  Last  Ride  Together  :' 
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<I  MidthMi,  dMiCH^ainee  *tii  so, 
Since  now  tt  Uut  my  ft^  I  know, 
Siooo  nothing  all  mj  love  availi. 
Sinee  nil  my  life  seemed  meeni  for  full, 
MjT  whole  netri  riaoB  np  to  bleae 
Tonr  name  in  pride  ana  thankfalnees. 
Take  back  the  hope  yon  gave ;  I  claim 
Onlr  a  memorj  of  the  aame^ 
And  this  beside^  if  yon  will  not  blame, 
Tonr  leave  for  one  uat  ride  with  yoo. 
•  •  •  • 

I  and  my  mistress,  side  bj  sidc^ 
Shall  be  together,  breathe  and  ride.' 

So  they  rode  on,  their  palses 
beating  to  the  mnric  of  the  poem. 

*  Who  knows  bat  the  world  may 
end  to-night  V 

The  words  almost  passed  Garde's 
lips,  bat  he  checked  them ;  for  a 
moment  his  eyes  met  hers,  then  he 
looked  away  as  onder  the  pressare 
of  an  OTermastering  fear — a  dread 
lest  his  weaker  self  shoald  prerail. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Ybt  Olire  had  no  saspidon  of 
Garde's  feeling  for  her.  Throngh- 
oat  his  visit  bis  manner  had  been 
different  with  her  from  what  it  was 
with  May  and  Bertie.  It  was  the 
latter  he  had  been  most  with,  and 
who,  true  to  her  natare,  had  flirted 
with  him  like  the  little  coqaette 
she  was.  Olive  ought  to  have 
known  Bertie  by  this  time — and 
so  she  did  ;  bat  it  seemed  to  her 
natural  that  Garde  shoald  be 
won  by  the  bright  ways  and  fresh 
face  of  the  dainty  wayward  crea- 
ture, in  whom  childhood  and 
womanhood  mingled  prettily. 

Miss  Wareham  sat  that  evening 
in  her  own  room  after  dinner. 
Her  father  and  Garde  were  still 
in  the  dining-room.  Val  and 
Eose  had  just  come  ap  to  Ware- 
ham,  and  were  having  a  last  game 
at  lawn-tennis  for  that  day  with 
May  and  Bertie ;  so  she  had  gone 
ap-stairs  unnoticed. 

The  soft  dusk  was  creeping 
slowly  over  the  land,  veiling  the 


thick  gammer  woods  and  the  hap- 
py hayfields  in  the  dim  distancey 
and  aooordiiig  well  with  Olivers 
thoughts  as  she  sat  in  the  twi- 
light, tiying— O,  how  hardly  I— to 
stifle  the  great  pain  which  woold 
weigh  oa  her  heart 

Qacde  was  going  away ;  he  did 
not  care  for  her,  he  never  would 
care  for  her.  It  was  only  a  fort- 
night since  she  had  known  him, 
only  a  week  since  she  had  known 
she  loved  him ;  and  now  she  knew 
she  shoald 

'Never  stand 
Serenely  in  the  sunlight  as  before.* 

Bhe  was  sure  he  loved  Bertie ; 
but  why  did  he  not  speak  to  Sir 
Francis  t  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
barrier  between  himself  and  Bertie, 
which  Olive  herself  was  deter- 
mined to  overthrow  if  she  ooold. 

She  felt  a  certain  shame  that 
in  so  short  a  time  she  shoald  have 
yielded  so  completely.  It  was 
foolish,  mad,  to  feel  as  she  did — 
that,  with  her  life  apart  from 
Garde's,  she  must  always  be  haunt- 
ed by  a  wretched  longing,  a  know- 
ledge that  life  might  have  been 
dearer,  more  beautiful,  with  '  an 
ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air,'  than 
she  had  ever  dreamt  of  during  the 
four-and-twenty  years  of  her  life 
which  had  passed  before  she  met 
Garde  Wareham. 

Meanwhile,  down-stairs  in  the 
dining-room.  Sir  Francis  and  his 
nephew  were  sitting  over  their 
wine.  There  was  more  than  a 
shadow  of  constraint  and  nervous- 
ness in  Garde's  manner ;  but  the 
elder  man  did  not  perceive  it,  for 
he,  too,  was  engrossed  in  his  own 
thoughts. 

He  was  surprised  to  flad  how 
much  he  liked  his  nephew  and 
heir,  the  sight  of  whom  he  had 
avoided  so  long.  How  Garde 
brought  back  to  him,  not  the 
Ralph  who  had  cheated  him,  as 
he  now  believed — as,  in  his  secret 
S3ul,  he  had  believed  all   along 
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and  been  aogrj  with  himself  for 
belieTing — more  from  weakness 
than  from  vice,  but  the  Ralph  of 
earlier  days;  the  brUliant  sweet- 
tempered  brother,  bis  love  for 
whom  had  had  something  womanly 
in  its  passion  of  tenderness. 

Thinking  thus,  he  glanced  across 
the  table  to  where  Qarde  sat,  and 
was  a  litUe  startled  by  the  expres- 
sion of  the  young  man's  face. 
There  was  a  look  on  it  of  brood- 
ing care,  as  thcngh  the  man's 
heart  were  pressed  down  by  a  load 
too  heavy  for  him  to  bear;,  but 
still  in  the  lines  of  his  face  there 
was  all — which  his  father's  had 
lacked — the  calm  of  endnrance 
and  resolution. 

Sir  Francis  could  not  under- 
stand all  this;  but  he  did  feel  a 
certain  quick  spring  of  affection 
for  the  young  man,  and  an  anger 
against  hinmelf  for  not  having 
known  him  earlier. 

All  this  time  Garde  was  ponder- 
ing how  to  say  what  was  in  his 
mind,  and  finding  it  very  difficult. 

*  I  wish,  Grarde,'  said  8ir  Fran- 
cis, nervcmsly  fidgeting  with  his 
wineglass,  'I  wish  you  would 
change  your  mind  and  let  me  help 
you  with  your  outfit' 

Garde  laughed. 

'  I  don't  need  a  very  extensive 
one  to  carry  into  the  middle  of 
Africa.  Besides,  sir,  you've  done 
quite  enough  for  me,  and  I'm 
grateful.' 

'  You've  nothing  to  be  grateful 
for.  I've  done  littie  enough.  Ee- 
member,  Garde,  you  come  here 
after  me.' 

What  he  would  have  liked  to 
have  done  would  have  been  to  ask 
Garde  to  give  up  the  idea  of 
Africa  altogether ;  but  his  pride 
prevented  Um. 

*  No,  sir.' 

'  What  do  yon  mean  1  Surely 
you  know  Wareham  is  entailed  T 

There  was  only  one  light  in  the 
room — a  shaded  lamp.      Garde's 

Holiday,  '83. 


head  was  a  little  bent  down,  ko  that 
Sir  Francis  could  not  see  his  face, 
only  the  lamplight  shining  on  his 
closely-curled  head,  so  like  Ralph's, 
as  he  answered  slowly, 

'  I  know  all  now,  sir — since  this 
morning.  My  mother  has  written 
and  told  roe — all.' 

*  Why  the  deuce—'  Sir  Fran- 
cis began,  but  stopped. 

*  She  was  quite  right,'  Garde 
went  on.  *  I  ought  to  have  known 
it  long  ago.  I  could  hardly  da 
right  not  knowing  it  It  all  seema 
strange  enough  now.' 

Sir  Francis  sat  silent,  pained  Uy 
the  heart  by  the  agony  he  heard 
in  Garde's  controlled  voice. 

'  I  only  know  one  thing,  sir, 
that  I  can  do:  and  that  is,  join 
with  you  in  cutting  off  the  entail.' 

*What!' 

'  I  know  that  my  father  has  for- 
feited our  right  to  Wareham ;  that 
your  daughter  Olive' — ^his  voice 
sank  ever  so  little  as  he  spoke 
that  name,  never  so  dear  to  him 
as  now — ^has  a  better  right  ta 
Wareham  than  I  can  have,  with  this 
black  stain.' 

It  was  quixotic,  perhaps;  but 
it  was  earnest  and  true,  with  a 
foolish  generosity  in  it  which  went 
straight  to  Sir  Francis's  heart ;  for 
he  knew  Garde  meant  what  he 
said,  and  would  hold  by  his  words. 

'Garde,  my  poor  boy' — Sir 
Frauds  went  round  to  where  the 
young  man  sat,  and  laid  his  hand 
on  the  broad  shoulder — '  I  would 
have  given  Wareham  itself  that 
you  shouldn't  have  known  this; 
but  it's  all  nonsense  this  idea  of 
yours.  Wareham  goes  with  the 
title,  and  you  can't  give  that  up 
to  Olive.  But  I'm  proud  of  my 
heir.' 

There  was  a  choke  in  his  voice ; 
he  felt  as  though  Garde  were  his 
son — or  rather  he  longed  that  he 
were. 

*  But,  sir—' 

'Don't  think  of  the  wretched 
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stoiy/  said  Sir  Francis;  'it  has 
been  brooded  over  long  enough. 
I  beUeve  yonr  father  did  this 
blindlj  in  one  moment  when  he 
was  hard  pressed,  and  woald  haye 
giren  his  life  to  nndo  it/ 

He  left  the  room  and  came  back 
in  two  or  three  minntes,  a  slip  of 
paper  in  his  hand. 

'  Here  it  is/  he  said.  '  I  kept 
the  cheque  as  a  justification  of 
myself ;  but  now — ' 

He  struck  a  light,  and  bamt 
the  record  of  his  brother's  sin. 

'Thank  jou/  said  Oarde,  and 
the  words  meant  much  as  he 
stretched  out  his  hsnd  to  meet  his 
uncle's;  and  in  the  close  g^asp 
which  followed  was  buried  the  bit- 
terest part  of  Sir  Francis's  bur* 
den.  In  the  new  trust  and  honour 
of  Ralph's  son  he  found  it  easier 
to,  forgive  Ralph. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  fair 
head  peeped  in. 

'  Papa,  how  much  longer  are 
you  and  Garde  going  to  stay  here ) 
It's  a  shame — on  Garde's  last 
night  too  !' 

'  We  are  coming  in  a  moment, 
Bertie,'  answered  her  father. 

'  I  daresay,'  answered  Bertie ; 
'  you  must  come  at  once.' 

Sir  Francis  obeyed.  As  he 
looked  at  his  bright-haired  girl 
and  Garde,  he  remembered  his 
nerrous  dread  a  fortnight  ago. 

'  I  only  wish  now,'  he  thought, 
'*  that  he  would  show  any  inclina- 
tion 1 1  would  trust  one  of  my  girls 
to  his  keeping  safely  and  gladly.' 

Garde  lingered  for  a  moment 
when  Bertie  and  her  father  had 
left  the  room ;  a  rush  of  warm 
hope  had  gladdened  his  heart. 

*  I  will  not  ask  for  it  now,'  he 
thought ;  '  that  would  be  encroach- 
ing too  far.  I  must  wait;  and 
then — if  she  be  not  lost  to  me  in 
the  mean  while — when  I  come 
back,  I  will  dare  in  spite  of  every- 
thing.' 

He  rose  and  crossed  the  hall  to 


the  drawing-room,  the  door  of 
which  was  half  open ;  through  it 
he  heard  Olive's  voice  at  the  piano^ 
and  paused  to  listen  unseen. 

*  Fly  away,  0  my  heart,  away  I 
It'a  my  true  love,  my  own, 

So  sweet. 
O,  if  he  fight  and  win. 

Fly  away,  O  my  hearr,  away ! 
I  keep  my  lore  for  him, 

Sc  Bweet. 
O,  if  he  lose  or  win. 
He  hath  it  still  complete.* 

They  were  something  for  him 
to  hold  through  absence,  these 
words;  a  sweet  incomplete  pro- 
mise ;  a  bud  which  might  blo^m 
when  he  returned,  if  only — 

But  if  he  had  known  how  wet 
Olive's  cheeks  were  with  salt  tears 
that  night,  through  the  dark 
silent  hours,  it  is  doubtful  if  he 
would  have  kept  his  resolve,  and 
parted  with  her  as  he  did  the  next 
morning  with  only  a  pressure  of 
the  hand,  and  one  long  look  at 
her  face. 

*  Good-bye,  Garde,'  was  Bertie's 
last  adieu,  called  out  as  the  dog- 
cart rolled  down  the  avenue. 
'  Mind  and  bring  me  the  Empress 
of  Timbnctoo's  necklace  as  a  keep- 
sake.' 


CHAPTER  VL 

*  So  Garde  is  due  in  England 
any  day  now.' 

*  Yes,  papa  had  a  letter  from 
him  at  Aden.  Did  I  tell  you  ?  He 
didn't  show  it  to  me ;  but  he  wrote 
off  an  answer  to  meet  Garde  at 
Marseilles,  asking  him  to  come 
straight  down  to  Wareham  when 
he  arrived,  and  he  would  find  his 
mother  here.' 

'  Yonr  father  brings  her  back 
with  him  to-night,  does  he  notf 

*  Yes ;  Garde  will  be  able  to  get 
here  almost  as  quickly  as  he  could 
to  London.' 

Olive,  May,  and  Yal  were  sit- 
ting, after  their  old  wont  of  a 
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summer  afternoon,  under  the  apple- 
trees  in  the  orchard.  The  time  of 
the  hlossoms  for  this  year — ^the 
third  of  Garde's  absence — was 
oyer,  and  the  fruit  clustered,  rosy, 
golden,  and  pnrple  shaded  crimson, 
on  the  old  gnarled  boughs.  There 
was  an  important  addition  to  the 
party  ander  the  trees,  in  the  small 
person  of  Yal  and  May's  first 
baby,  over  which  those  young 
people  made  an  insane  and  ridicu- 
lous fuss,  only  excusable  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  their  first,  and 
tiiat  they  had  only  been  married 
eighteen  months. 

They  lived  in  London,  but  had 
come  down  to  Wareham  at  the 
beginning  of  the  yacation  for 
Bertie's  marriage,  which  had  taken 
place  about  a  month  before  this 
afternoon.  For  the  last  week  they 
had  been  staying  at  the  Eectory ; 
but  it  did  not  make  much  differ- 
ence, and  daring  these  three  days, 
while  Sir  Francis  was  in  London, 
May  had  been  almost  constantly 
with  Oliye. 

Yet  Olive  felt  the  difference  in 
her  intercourse  with  her  sister  to 
what  it  had  been  before  May's 
marriage.  Things  could  never  be 
quite  the  same  again,  and  it  was 
right  that  they  should  not  She 
had  lost  both  her  sisters,  and  the 
loss  drew  her  and  her  father  even 
nearer  together  than  they  had  been 
before. 

'  There  is  Rose,  from  her  round 
of  cottage-visiting,'  said  May,  as 
Miss  Horton  came  to  them  through 
the  thick  grass.  '  Justin  time  for 
tea.' 

'  And  quite  ready  for  it,  I  should 
think,'  added  Olive,  as  she  handed 
Rose  a  cup ;  '  you  must  be  ex- 
hausted, Rose.' 

*  I  am  rather,'  answered  Miss 
Horton,  throwing  aside  her  hat. 
*  Any  news  from  Bertie  V 

'Yes;  she  writes  from  Inter- 
lachen,  says  she  is  perfectly  happy, 
and  aupposes  George  ia  the  same, 


as  he  doesn't  say  anything  to  the 
contrary.  She  is  enchanted  with 
Switzerland ;  they  mean  to  go  on 
to  Italy,  and  won't  return  here 
till  November ;  and  if  I  still  refuse 
to  spend  December  with  them  in 
Grosvenor  crescent,  she  says  you 
must  be  her  first  visitor  instead  of 
her  second,  Rose.' 

'  How  nice  of  her !'  said  Rose, 
with  placid  satisfaction.  *  It  is  so 
odd  to  think  of  Bertie  as  Lady 
Seaton,  and  a  member*B  wife. 
May—' 

'  I  know  what  you  are  going  to 
say,'  put  in  her  brother ;  '  May 
didn't  do  half  so  well  for  herself.' 

*  Thrue  for  you,'  said  bis  wife, 
laughing.  'It's  your  fault,  Yal, 
you  provoked  it.  We  ought  to  be 
going  back  now;  it's  six  o^clock, 
baby's  time  for  bed.' 

'0,  do  stay  a  little  longer,' 
pleaded  Olive.  '  You  make  your- 
self a  perfect  slave  to  that  child.' 

But  May,  though  a  sister,  was 
also  a  young  mother,  and,  baby 
being  all-important,  was  adaman- 
tine in  her  resolution. 

'  I  can't,  dear,  I  wish  we  could ; 
but  why  don't  you  come  down  with 
us  to  the  Rectory?  Papa  and 
aunt  Clara  don't  come  till  past 
nine,  and  you  would  have  plenty 
of  time  to  be  back  here  when  they 
arrive.' 

Olive  shook  her  head.  '  I  think 
I  had  better  not.  Are  yon  going 
back  by  the  fields  ?'  as  the  others 
rose. 

She  walked  with  them  to  the 
orchard-gate,  and  stood  by  it^ 
watching  them  as  they  crossed  the 
fields  towards  the  village.  So  she 
stayed  there  musing,  enjoying  the 
clear  radiance  of  the  August  after- 
noon,  the  slumberous  golden  air, 
which  glorified  the  whole  scene; 
and  her  thoughts  went  back,  back. 

It  was  so  strange  to  her  to  think 
she  should  really  see  Garde  again. 
The  thought  of  him  had  never 
died  in  her  heart;  had  Hamn  bMtt 
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any  danger  of  its  doing  so,  it 
would  hare  been  kept  alive  by  the 
friendship  which  bad  grown  up 
between  herself  and  Garde's 
mother. 

Mrs.  Wareham  was  too  true  a 
woman  to  let  any  hint  of  her  son's 
secret  pass  her  lips,  though  she 
dirined,  what  Garde  himself  had 
not,  how  much  Olive  cared  for 
him,  and  how  glad  the  faintest 
hint  of  his  love  would  have  made 
the  girl.  It  was  a  sore  tempta- 
tion often  to  Clara  Wareham ;  but 
she  resisted  it^  knowing  that  it  was 
Garde's  own  right,  and  bis  alone, 
to  tell  Olive  of  the  secret  hope 
and  loye  he  had  borne  away  with 
him  to  Africa,  and,  as  his  mother 
believed,  had  kept  safe  and  invio- 
late through  these  long  three 
years. 

As  Olive's  thoughts  went  back, 
she  wondered  whether  it  had  been 
only  her  fancy,  acting  on  May's 
idea,  which  had  induced  her  to 
imagine  a  mutual  feeling  between 
Bertie  and  Garde.  Certainly,  what- 
ever Bertie  might  have  felt  for. 
her  cousin,  it  had  been  only  the 
shadow  of  a  shade,  brushed  away 
by  her  next  flirtation,  forgotten 
in  her  happy  marriage  with  grave 
blue-book- engrossed  Sir  George 
Seaton. 

But  Garde — had  he  really  loved 
Bertie  ?  had  the  news  of  her  mar- 
riage, which  he  must  have  received 
at  Gibraltar,  made  him  unhappy  1 
or  had  he  entirely  forgotten  her 
amid  the  hardships  of  African 
travel  1 

He  had  made  a  name  for  him- 
self by  two  or  three  botanical  dis- 
coveries of  great  value  and  inte- 
rest, besides  lesser  ones;  and 
Olive,  who  hardly  knew  the  differ- 
ence between  the  stamen  and  the 
nistils  of  a  flower,  was  proud  of 
the  fame  he  had  won,  and  would 
scan  the  driest  scientific  journals 
in  the  hope  of  meeting  itith  a  pass- 
'^^  mention  of  his  name. 


Yet  she  fancied  she  could  meat 
him  calmly  now,  without  either 
pain  or  that  swift  throb  of  joy  his 
voice  used  to  cause  in  her. 

*  Olive  !  Olive  !  is  it  you  f 

She  turned.  There  was  a  figure 
at  the  gate,  bright  in  the  westering 
sun :  a  man,  very  brown  and  thin 
and  talL  For  a  moment  she 
doubted,  witii  a  sick  faint  feeling 
of  utter  wonder  ;  then  she  gasped, 
*  O  Garde,  you  have  come  ? 

Ue  had  taken  botii  her  hands  in 
his,  and  was  scanning  her  face  as 
though  he  had  a  right  to  do  so, 
bom  of  his  long  thoughts  of  her, 
and  the  love  he  had  kept  close  to 
his  heart  throughout  his  absence. 

She  was  a  little  thinner,  a  little 
paler ;  perhaps  the  very  first  fresh- 
ness of  the  tints  was  gone;  but 
the  years  had  brought  and  added 
loveliness  of  gentler  sweetness. 
Garde  saw  no  difference,  only  he 
thought  his  memories  of  her  had 
done  her  an  injustice :  she  was 
fairer  than  he  had  known. 

<  They  told  me  at  the  house  that 
you  were  in  the  orchard,'  he  said, 
'and  that  uncle  Francis  and  mj 
mother  are  expected  by  the  late 
train.  We. arrived  a  day  earlier 
than  we  thought  we  should.' 

So  they  sat  and  talked  under 
the  trees,  telling  and  hearing  news, 
till  at  last  the  fading  light  warned 
Olive  of  the  flight  of  time. 

'  O,  I  had  forgotten  I'  she  said. 
'  You  must  be  so  hungry,  and  there 
is  no  dinner  ordered— only  a  non- 
descript meal  for  aunt  Clara  and 
papa  when  they  arrive.' 

*  I  don't  want  dinner,'  said 
Garde;  'I  dined  early  at  South- 
ampton, off  a  pile  of  chops.  I 
couldn't  eat  anything  if  you  or- 
dered it' 

So  Olive,  her  hospitable  thoughts 
thwarted,  sat  down  again,  not  un- 
willingly, and  watched  the  long 
line  of  purple  cloud  in  the  amber 
west  kindle  to  crimson  and  bum 
to  vivid  red,  till  it  faded  to  faint 
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sweet  rose,  and  died  at  last,  a  bank 
of  golden  mist  in  the  paler  gold  of 
the  sky. 

'  You  don't  mean  to  leave  Eng- 
land again?*  she  said  at  last 

'  I  don't  know ;  it  all  depends/ 

'  O  Garde,  yoa  mnst  not !  Yonr 
mother  has  missed  yon  so  terribly.' 

'  Then  I  shall  stay  for  her  sake ; 
but  it  will  be  hard  unless — ' 

*'  Unless  what  ?'  asked  Olire  in- 
nocently. 

'  Olive,'  he  said  quickly,  '  I  did 
not  mean  to  speak  so  soon,  and  I 
may  lose  all  by  doing  so,  but  I 
cannot  help  it — I  cannot  stay  by 
you  and  not  know  if — if—' 

Slowly  she  understood,  but  she 
was  quite  silent  and  still;  the 
strong  reaction  made  her  feel 
deathly  cold  and  faint. 

'You  don't  understand,  you 
don't  care  for  me — I  have  made 
a  mistake.  0  Olive,  if  you  only 
knew  how  I  have  loved  you  all 
these  years  T 

'  You  !'  she  turned  and  looked 
at  him ;  then  it  was  as  though 
something,  which  had  till  now  held 
them  apart,  snapped,  and  Olive  felt 
her  lover's  kiss  and  knew  how 
blind  and  foolish  she  had  been. 

*  Yot^  never  told  me,'  she  said  ; 
then  she  remembered  and  under- 


stood the  reason;  for  her  father 
had  long  ago  told  her  of  Garde's 
knowledge  of  his  father's  sin,  and 
of  the  young  man's  wish  that  the 
entail  should  be  cut  off. 

She  had  loved  him  all  the  better 
for  this,  but  never  so  well  as  she 
did  now,  when  she  knew  all  that 
the  cmel  secret  had  caused  both 
him  and  her  to  suffer. 

'  Cannot  you  guess  why  f  he  an- 
swered. '  If  I  had  not  learnt  of 
that^  I  should  have  told  you  three 
years  ago.  Bnt  I  vowed  to  be  si- 
lent at  least  till  I  returned.  I 
wrote  to  yonr  father  at  A.den  to 
ask  his  leave  to  win  you — if  I 
could.' 

*  And  he  said — ' 

* "  Yes."  Olive,  you  have  not 
said  it  yet' 

Instead  of  words  she  laid  her 
hand  in  his:  a  fall  answer — the 
hand  of  a  loyal  and  loving  woman. 

He  bent  his  lips  and  kissed  it, 
then  drew  his  armronnd  her  closely, 
tenderly ;  and  Olive,  as  she  let  her 
hand  rest  in  his,  the  mute  symbol 
of  a  perfect  faith,  felt  for  the  first 
time  the  full  gladness  of  her  girl- 
hood, the  crowning  sweetness 
which  its  earlier  years  had  missed, 
and  which  had  come  now  to  give 
her  womanhood  a  serene  joy. 

BTHEL  OOXON. 
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'  Yk8  !  I  was  in  love  once.'  This 
is  in  answer  to  a  remark  of  Jack's 
this  evening — Jack,  who  thinks 
his  aunt  the  wisest,  cleverest, 
most  to  he  trusted  of  all  human 
heings.  Jack  is  one-and-twentj, 
with  the  eye  of  a  hawk  and  hands 
like  Dick  Christian's.  He  only 
wants  experience  to  make  him  as 
good  a  man  across  countiy  as — 
an  average  first  whip.  When 
shall  we  do  justice  to  the  riding 
of  our  hunt  servants  ? 

There  he  lies,  poor  Jack,  on  the 
sofa  in  my  dressing-room  for  a 
couple  of  hours  every  evening; 
and  it  was  when  I  was  presiding 
at  his  six-o'clock  tea  that  we 
came  to  the  edge  of  a  confidence ; 
and  when  I  left  him,  with  com- 
punction, to  go  down  to  my  own 
comfortable  dinner,  the  expression 
of  his  fice  followed  me,  and  I 
thought  I  would  write  out  for 
him  the  story  I  could  not  trust 
myself  to  relate  clearly  enough  or 
consecutively  enough  to  make  it 
worth  listening  to.  *It  is  not 
much  of  a  thing,  after  all,' he  said — 
'  a  dislocated  knee ;  only  I  wish 
they  would  not  diet  me  and  make 
me  keep  so  still.  Why,  auntie, 
you  must  have  broken  every  bone 
in  your  body,  if  what  people  say 
is  true.  Everything  except  your 
heart,  I  suppose,'  added  Jack, 
lifting  his  eyes  to  mine.  *  0  no, 
Jackl'  I  sai(1,  *fame  always  ex- 
aggerates. I  otjly  once  broke  my 
arm  and  a  couple  of  fingers,  though 
I  put  out  my  .shoulder,  and  its 
getting  ou*^,  after  the  way  of 
shoulder*',  twice  or  so  every  season 
makes  a  pretty  good  cry  of  woe. 
But  I  broke  my  heart,  Jack,  many 
years  ago,  and  that  never  heals.' 


And  then  I  left  him,  lying 
patiently  enough  in  the  firelight, 
thinking  there  should  not  even 
be  that  secret  between  my  heir 
and  myself,  if  it  would  interest 
him  or  wile  away  a  tedious  hour. 
But  O,  Jack,  I  wish  it  had  not 
hcen  Paladin  that  came  down 
with  you  so  awkwardly  !  I  be- 
lieved in  that  horse  as  I  do  not 
believe  in  many  things  now. 
Well,  people  say  it  is  unlucky  to 
name  a  second  child  after  a  lost 
one ;  perhaps  it  is  to  show  us  how 
out  of  place  sentiment  is  in  the 
working  of  the  world,  though 
sentimentality  is  hardly  a  fault 
of  this  generation.  I  called  Pala- 
din after  an  earlier  Paladin  who 
figures  in  my  tale,  and  the  weak- 
ness is  rewarded. 

He  came  to  me  with  his  name, 
which  was  a  longer  one  than  my 
father  afifected  in  his  stable.  He 
was  hy  a  plater  called  Palestine, 
well  over  my  weight,  which  was 
never  much  above  nine  stone  in 
the  saddle,  and  a  perfect  hunter. 
I  rode  him  on  the  hardest  day  I 
ever  lived  through,  and  he  was 
less  tired  than  I  at  the  end  of  it 

Twenty  years  ago  my  father 
took  a  hunting-box  in  a  country  I 
will  call  the  Copshire.  It  was 
new  to  both  of  us,  hut  to  me, 
who  had  never  hunted  out  of  this 
neighbourhood  before,  a  perfectly 
fresh  experience.  The  Copshire 
had  a  reputation  as  a  staunch 
pack,  and  Mr.  Chitty,  who  hunted 
them  at  that  time,  was  said  to  be, 
and  I  should  think  justly,  the 
best  Master  on  a  cold  scent  in 
England.  Long  days  were  the 
Copshire    specialty.      I    should 
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think  there  never  was  a  pack 
tamed  out,  to  be  turned  out  well, 
with  less  display ;  everything  was 
workmanlike,  but  almost  affected- 
ly quiet,  and  neat  to  a  degree. 
Its  detractors  said  the  pack  was 
slow.  All  I  can  say  in  answer, 
by  the  light  of  later  experience, 
is  that  horseflesh  did  not  go  far 
with  the  Copshire.  Once  a  week 
was  enough  for  some  horses,  and 
three  times  a  fortnight  with  Mr. 
Chitty  meant  a  good  one.  He 
hunted  four  days  a  week,  and  my 
father's  rule  for  me  as  a  light- 
weight was  that  I  should  never 
have  a  second  horse  out.  You 
have  sometimes  been  pleased  to 
praise  my  ju<lgment  in  riding. 
Jack  ;  I  learnt  the  trick  with  the 
Copshire. 

I  was  twenty-three,  and  had  never 
cared  for  anything  but  riding,  nor 
for  any  man  except  my  father  and 
the  lost  brother  who  had  died  in 
my  arms  years  before  down  in 
that  dreary  chalk-pit  into  which  I 
so  nearly  followed  him,  over  the 
hedge  instead  of  round  by  the 
cart  track.  His  death  saved  my 
life ;  but  I  will  not  speak  of  that, 
unworthy  substitute  as  I  must 
always  be  of  the  clevere8t,  plucki- 
est, cheeriest  Yorksbireman  who 
ever  stretched  a  stirrup-leather. 

We  had  been  at  Heever  about 
a  week,  and  made  acquaintance 
with  some  members  of  the  hunt. 
We  had  dined  with  the  Master, 
an  old  friend  of  my  father's,  and 
I  remember  I  had  asked  my  next 
neighbour  the  name  of  a  hoi  so- 
man whose  mount,  a  ragged  hip- 
ped flat-legged  gray,  had  struck 
my  eye  at  the  covert-side  that 
morning.  He  told  me  it  was 
Davidson,  a  name  well  known  at 
that  time  in  commerce.  The 
young  man  in  question  was  re- 
puted heir  to  a  fabulous  fortune, 
and  was  a  '  thorough  good  fellow,' 
added  my  informant  He  told 
me  Mr.  Davidson  had  been  some 


weeks  in  Copshire,  but  was  about 
changing  his  quarters;  and  I 
think  he  then  said  that  he  had 
had  a  stud  of  ten  horses  at  Mel- 
ton the  previous  season,  chosen 
for  use,  not  for  show ;  and  that 
Mr.  Davidson's  weight  necessi- 
t  ited  high  prices  for  anything  that 
could  carry  him  as  forward  as  he 
usually  .rode.  But  this  I  may 
have  learnt  afterwards.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  when,  the  follow- 
ing morning,  £  found  myself  side 
by  side  with  the  subject  of  our 
conversation,  in  a  good  start  we 
made  together  from  Holmstrey 
Furze,  he  was  to  me  a  name,  and 
nothing  more. 

He  appeared  to  be  about  six- 
and-twenty,  a  long-legged,  loosely- 
made,  fair  man,  who  rode  with  his 
stirrups  long  and  a  cutting  whip. 
One  supposed,  without  thinking 
about  the  matter,  that  he  must  have 
had  a  certain  reputation  to  justify 
the  solecism.  He  was  on  a  roan  that 
day,  a  horse  I  could  recognise  at 
this  distance  of  time,  if  it  were  in 
the  nature  of  weight-carriers  to 
hunt  through  twenty  seasons. 
His  extraordinary  length  of  bind 
leg,  equally  divided  between 
above  and  below  the  hock,  and 
resembling  nothing  I  have  ever 
seen  in  field  or  picture,  unless  it 
were  Eclipse  —  and  about  the 
shoulders  the  likeness  to  I'xlipse 
ceased — woild  have  made  the 
horse  conspicuous  anywhere.  But 
taken  in  conjunction  with  a  sin- 
gular flatness  of  hoof  and  thick- 
ness of  pastern,  it  constituted 
almost  a  deformity.  On  a  steeple- 
chase course  the  horse  would  have 
found  fanciers ;  but  the  taste  that 
could  purchase  such  an  animal  as 
a  hunter,  and  ride  him  in  rather 
a  cramped  and  light-going  country, 
must  have  been  exceptional.  Not 
that  he  was  bad  forward.  His 
shoulder,  when  you  could-  with- 
draw your  eyes  fipom  his  hind- 
quarters, showed  an  average  slope 
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and  height,  and  the  narrowness 
before  the  saddle  might  only  be 
conspicuous  through  the  width  of 
loin ;  but  that  width  of  loin  and 
the  length  of  his  hind-legs  were 
such  that,  had  the  horse  been 
accurately  proportioned  to  it,  he 
would  have  stood  worth  a  thou- 
sand guineas  as  a  hunter  up  to 
twenty  stone.  As  it  was,  one 
wondered  how  any  horseman 
could  keep  him  on  his  legs  or 
himself  on  his  back ;  while  if  Na- 
ture or  his  breaker  had  cursed  him 
with  a  disposition  to  kick,  no 
mortal  who  ever  wore  scarlet 
would  have  found  backers  on 
himself  in  a  contest  with  his  horse. 
Such,  and  I  may  add  mahogany 
top3  as  a  part  of  the  rider's  equip- 
meut — not  common  at  that  date 
— was  my  companion  for  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  steady  going. 
Then  our  views  of  the  line  di- 
verged, and  our  course  in  con- 
formity with  them.  Hounds 
were  sailing  along  before  me  over 
a  large  unenclosed  heathy  stretch 
of  common- land ;  and  as  my  horse 
settled  down  into  his  stride  after 
the  rasper  that  had  introduced  us 
to  it,  I  looked  round  for  my  father. 
Behind  me  rode  the  feather- weight 
groom,  who  had  preceded  us  to 
covert,  and  there  exchanged  my 
father's  hunter  for  the  smart  little 
bay  he  had  ridden  from  home. 
This  groom  was  sent  out  with  me 
as  a  special  guide  in  the  unknown 
country,  with  what  success  in 
that  capacity  will  be  shown  in 
the  sequel.  At  home  I  had  rarely 
any  escort  except  my  father.  Few 
studs  are  so  large  but  that  the 
saving  of  one  horso  on  a  day  when 
three  others  must  be  out  is  a 
consideration ;  but  until  I  knew 
my  way  about  Copshire,  in  the 
exceedingly  probable  contingency 
of  my  father's  line  and  my  own 
deviating,  I  was  to  be  closely 
attended. 

"•^^y  father   was  out    of  sigbt. 


In  front  of  me  was  the  pack  and 
executive;  behind  them  two  or 
three  flyers ;  level  with  me  the 
bulk  of  the  field.  There  was  a 
little  skirting  going  on  down,  wind, 
and  my  friend  of  the  start  was 
steering  in  that  direction  for  some 
point  unknown  to  me;  but  I 
looked  in  vain  for  my  father. 
Paladin  was  pulling  a  little — the 
breezy  heath  roused  all  his  ener- 
gies ;  and  between  him  and  the 
total  strangeness  of  the  landscape 
I  found  occupation  for  my  faeul> 
ties.  We  had  ridden  seven  miles 
to  covert  in  a  direction  new  to 
us,  and  hounds  were  taking  us 
away  both  from  home  and  ken- 
nels. I  had  caught  a  momentary 
sight  of  the  fox.  He  was  a  bob- 
tailed  brute,  who  looked  ugly 
enough  and  awkward  enough  to 
be  appropriate  to  the  5th  of 
November,  and  the  5th  itself 
was  a  damp  and  sunless  day,  with. 
just  a  touch  of  east  in  the  wind 
that  rendered  rain  unlikely,  and 
made  the  heaviness  of  the  air 
scentingly  genuine.  Here  was 
paradise!  The  original  of  the 
word,  we  are  told  with  singular 
appropriateness,  was  a  hunting 
park,  an  Eastern  form  of  the  Con- 
queror's New  Forest;  and  this 
was  one  of  its  successors.  Kim- 
rod,  in  his  paradise,  never  had 
under  him  a  horse  that  felt  less 
like  tiring,  more  immortal,  in  those 
pre-historic  days  of  heroes  and 
equine  wonders — ^never  before  him 
a  stauncher  pack  (did  not  his 
hounds,  being  Eastern,  hunt  by 
sight  1)  —  never  beneath  him 
springier  turf,  never  above  him  a 
more  beneficent  sky. 

No  sign,  of  a  check,  and  the 
edge  of  the  heath  drawing  near. 
How  steeply  the  ground  slopes 
down  to  the  meadow-land,  and 
surely  that  is  water  below  in  the 
valley  I  Yes,  water ;  and  beyond 
it  pastures,  stiffly  fenced  smallish 
enclosures,    the     hedges    mostly 
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raised  on  banks,  an  idea  new  to 
me  in  practice,  though  not  in 
iheoiy.  That  stream  must  be  the 
Wayne,  and  that  distant  sweep 
of  mist  the  smoke  of  Gardington, 
fifteen  miles  from  home.  Now 
for  the  brook  I  Already  some 
dissolutions  of  partnership  be- 
tween man  and  horse.  Hardly  a 
brook,  .though;  its  steep  banks 
dimini£^  the  width  to  a  distant 
Yiew,  and  the  pace  is  too  great 
for  picking  and  choosing. 

Hold  up,  old  man !  Well 
flown  1  And  now  we  are  forward, 
and  I  get  a  little  pull  upon  my 
horse's  head.  Alas  for  Bob 
SomerSy  the  feather-weight  groom ! 
Do  I  not  remember  the  brown 
horse  was  never  good  at  water, 
and  was  selected  for  his  riding 
to^ay  as  we  are  on  the  Holm- 
strey  side,  and  water  scarce  1 
Good-bye,  Bob!  Tour  horse  is 
in,  as  I  see^  and  you  out.  Safe 
enough,  therefore,  and  I  must 
trust  as  an  escort  to  my  father, 
who,  in  the  nick  of  time,  draws 
up  to  my  girths,  and  volunteers 
the  remark  that  the  river  has 
thinned  the  field.  He  also  con- 
gratulates me  on  my  start ;  it  has 
taken  him  all  he  knows  to  be 
where  he  now  is  with  a  bad  one  ; 
and  then  is  silent.  After  a  while 
I  catch  sight  of  my  friend  on  the 
roan,  and  am  going  to  draw  my 
father's  attention  to  the  horse, 
when  I  find  he  is  out  of  ear-shot ; 
nor  do  I  see  him  again  for  many 
hours.  Where  are  we  now  ?  On 
the  plough  at  last.  What  a 
nasty  bit  of  country!  This  is 
holding  clay-land,  a  singular  con- 
trast to  the  light  soil  we  have  left, 
and  it  is  beginning  to  tell.  Ten 
miles  if  a  yard,  and  never  a  check, 
and  the  fencesquite  strong  enough, 
though  negligence  gives  an  occa- 
sioned and  grateful  gap.  The  pace  is 
slower,  though,  and  here  and  there 
is  a  stain  of  sheep.  What  sorry- 
looking    cultivation  I    what  poo^ 


small  turnips !  Then  there  is 
some  bad  land  and  some  bad  farm- 
ing in  Copshiref 

We  are  skirting  a  village ;  a 
distant  yoodland  shows  duskily 
through  the  heavy  air.  A  check 
at  last  I  I  am  the  only  lady  ap, 
and  the  field  has  dwindled  to 
half  its  numbers.  The  Master 
tries  a  backward  cast.  Was  that 
Fugleman  1  Speak  to  it,  Fugle- 
man 1  But  Fugleman  is  already 
ashamed  of  his  indiscretion.  Ah ! 
Baronet  has  it !  Ugly  black  hound 
that  he  is,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
match  the  keenness  of  that  blunt 
unshapely  nose. 

Danglebury  Wood.  It  is  a  big 
covert  of  eighty  acres  or  so,  and 
we  run  straight  through  it;  and 
then  we  .are  out  of  the  valley 
again,  and  heading  for  the  moor- 
land. Where  are  we,  I  wonder? 
I  have  lost  direction,  points,  every- 
thing but  the  tailing  pack.  The 
pace  is  getting  very  slow.  Horses — 
who  often,  thanks  to  their  riders, 
tire  so  much  sooner  than  hounds 
— are  growing  few.  The  bruisers, 
who  confide  so  deeply  in  their 
second  horses,  are  out  of  it  alto- 
gether. It  has  come  to  a  time 
when  a  light  weight,  temperate- 
ness,  and  the  best  oats  are  the 
three  factors  of  existence.  The 
second  whip's  horse  is  failing; 
the  Master  is  beginning  to  look 
where  he  will '  have  it.'  Besides 
myself  and  the  rider  of  the  roan 
there  are  only  two  more  with 
hounds.  Good  luck  !  The  Mas- 
ter's horse  is  flagging ;  stumbling 
in  a  grip,  he  comes  heavily  to  the 
ground^  and  rolls  over.  I  am  a 
furlong  in  the  rear,  nursing  as 
best  I  may  the  failing  powers  of 
my  horse.  '  Carry  it  on.  Will  1* 
I  hear  the  Master  shout,  and  the 
first  whip  holds  them  on  the  line. 
The  Master  has  got  his  horse  up 
and  turned  his  head  to  the  wind, 
and  Mr.  Davidson  is  by  his  side. 
I  pass  them,  wondering  how  long 
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we  can  live.  Every  grip  now  is  a 
brooky  every  bank  to  be  reckoned 
as  an  oxer.  Bat  we  have^eome- 
thing  more  in  ns  yet  Ah,  the 
roan  again  1  But  he  has  changed 
hands.  '  Something  like  a  sports- 
man that !'  shonts  the  Master,  as 
he  gives  me  the  go-by. 

On  to  the  open  moor  at  last ! 
A  glorious  sweep  of  landscape, 
the  hollows  soft  with  mist,  the 
knolls  tufted  with  firs.  Far,  far 
away  the  remutnts  of  the  pack — 
a  roan  horse,  a  brown,  a  gray. 
The  Master,  8ir  Barry  Becke,  and 
Will  Flack  are  alone  with  the 
hounds. 

I  have  come  to  a  trot  long  ago^ 
and  now  it  is  a  walk.  I  pull  up 
and  watch  them — away,  out  of 
sight.  It  is  over  for  me.  Where 
am  II  What  am  I  to  do?  I  look  at 
my  watch— four  o'clock  on  a  fading 
November  afternoon — four  hours 
and  a  half.  Good  horse !  I  begin 
walking  him  slowly  on.  Hark  ! 
is  that  a  whoop  ?  Have  I  missed 
it  by  so  little?  The  moist  air 
might  carry  the  sound  two  miles 
or  more  to-day,  especially  up  to 
this  height.  It  is  over,  then,  and 
for  us  all  there  is  only  our  way 
home  to  find.  I  have  to  get  olf 
the  moor,  that  is  all  I  know ;  but 
meanwhile,  my  best — indeed  my 
only — chance  is  to  catch  sight 
again  of  the  pack.  How  fast  the 
twilight  comes  on !  What  was 
that  that  drew  a  start  from  my 
tired  horse?  A  hound  slipping 
by  in  the  dusk — ^a  tail-hound. 
His  line  must  be  mine.  Come 
up,  old  Paladin  !  Let  us  get  off 
this  uncertain  dangerous  moor- 
land, and  we  shall  find  habita- 
tions and  a  guide. 

Dark  already !  Paladin,  I  must 
trust  to  you,  for  I  can  see  or  guess 
at  nothing  more.  I  can  suppose 
my  way  li?s  generally  westward, 
and  the  wind  this  morning  was 
south-east,  while  you  are  taking 
me  up  wind.     Never  mind,  you 


are  my  only  chance.  Hold  up ! 
how  dangeroQS  this  stony  ground 
is !  Shall  we  never  strike  a  road  f 
or  are  there  none  in  these  wilds? 
This  is  downhill,  surely  a  track 
of  some  kind.  That  is  well,  at 
any  rate ;  gruel  for  yon,  old  hone, 
and  the  chance  of  home  at  mid- 
night Too  dark  now  even  to  see 
the  time.  Was  that  a  church 
clock  ?  No ;  I  believe  I  am  actu- 
ally tired,  and  that  was  no  real 
sound.  Lown,  down ;  a  stumble 
into  a  road.  The  result  is  worth 
the  frighf,  for  the  game  horse  has 
saved  himself  despite  fatigue,  and 
already  steps  more  gaily.  Still 
down.  We  must  reach  the  valley 
at  last,  when  it  will  be  a  question 
what  valley  it  is.  Copshire  abounds 
in  valleya 

Black  darkness  now,  and  out 
of  the  darkness  a  voice.  '  Hi ! 
friend  I  Can  you  tell  me  any- 
thing  of  the  hounds  ?* 

The  speaker  is  on  foot,  and  the 
accent  is  that  of  a  gentleman.  I 
pull  up  close  to  the  voice,  and 
answer,  '  I  left  them  an  hour  ago, 
still  running.  I  think  they  killed 
on  the  open  moor.' 

*  I  beg  your  pardon — *  A  pause, 
and  then  — '  Your  horse  must  be 
beat ;  my  house  is  a  couple-  of 
miles  away,  and  there  is  not  a 
roof  between  us  and  it.  You*ll 
come  on  T 

'  Thank  you.  I  have  no  notion 
where  we  are.' 

'  Somewhere  near  Hellgate,  I 
believe.  My  house  is  Hellgatton 
Lodge,  when  we  get  there.' 

Hellgate  was  a  rapid  on  the 
Upper  Wayne;  that  was  all  I 
knew. 

*  Have  you  lost  your  horse  f  I 
asked  at  hazard. 

'  I  mounted  the  M.'ister ;  it  seems 
a  sin  such  a  run  should  not  be 
finished.' 

'  Mr.  Davidson  ? 

'  My   name   is    Davidson, 
don't  know  yours,  but  I  feel  sure 
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yoa  are  the  lady  on  the  bay 
thoroughbred.' 

'O  yes!  Pray  tell  me  about 
that  odd-lookiug  roan.  He  must 
be  a  wonder.' 

And  so  comradeship  was  estab- 
lished between  us;  and  talking 
on  congenial  subjects  we  reached 
Hellgatton  after  nearly  an  hour's 
walking.  A  long  dark  avenue, 
then  a  hall-door,  a  servant,  and 
lights. 

*  £ames,  take  this  horse  and  let 
Jim  see  to  him ;  I  will  be  round 
myself  in  a  few  minutes.' 

Barnes  was  open-mouthed,  but 
obedient. 

'  In  here,  please ;'  and  my  host 
pushed  open  the  door  of  a  dining- 
room,  where  the  cloth  was  laid  for 
dinner,  and  a  banked- up  fire  was 
shedding  a  half-light  on  panelled 
walls.  Mr.  Davidson  stirred  the 
fire  and  rang  the  bell. 

'  I  can't  send  you  a  lady's  .maid,' 
he  said,  '  for  I  am  a  bachelor ;  but 
my  housekeeper  will  attend  to 
you,  whilst  I  see  after  your  horse. 
My  groom  is  a  good  man,  and  I 
will  bring  you  news  of  him  in  a 
few  minutes.  Please  come  near 
the  fire,  you  must  be  cold.' 

We  were  excellent  friendp, 
though  we  only  faced  each  other 
for  the  first  time  by  the  light  of 
the  roused  fire.  How  comfortable 
it  looked  !  sufficiently  to  make  one 
almost  r^ret  the  many  miles  of 
foot-pace  riding  that  lay  between 
oneself  and  home. 

'  Mrs.  Jones,  this  lady  has  lost 
her  way  out  banting,  and  must 
rest  here.  Will  you  get  her 
everything  she  can  want,  and 
send  dinner  up  as  quickly  as 
possible  V 

I  protested.  '  Indeed,  my  horse 
will  get  cold.  I  must  take  him 
on  the  moment  he  has  finished 
his  gruel.' 

My  heart  failed  me  as  I  spoke, 
we  must  be  so  many  miles  from 
home. 


'Where  do  you  live!*  asked 
Mr.  Davidson. 

*  At  Heever.' 

*  Heever !    Twenty  miles  off !' 

*  Twenty  miles !'  I  said,  aghast. 
'  What  am  I  to  do  ?' 

There  was  a  moment's  pause 
which  I  broke 

'  If  you  could  lend  me  a  groom 
I  think  my  horse  could  take  me 
home;  he  is  not  dead-tired.'  I 
paused  for  a  suggestion  from  him. 

*  Impossible  !'  he  said  ;  *  you 
won't  have  the  horse  out  again 
under  a  fortnight  if  you  ride  him 
home  to-night.  Besides,  I  will  go 
out  and  see  what  arrangements 
can  be  made.  You  must  dine 
here,  and  no  doubt  I  shall  be  able 
to  borrow  something  to  drive  you 
home  in.  Unfortunately  my  own 
stables  are  empty.' 

He  looked  puzzled,  and  then 
saving  he  would  send  me  news  of 
Paladin,  consigned  me  to  the  care 
of  his  housekeeper,  and  went  out 
into  the  yard* 

Mrs.  Jones  was  loquacious,  curi- 
ous, and  hospitable.  When  Mr. 
Davidson  refused  to  consider  my 
stay  as  more  than  one  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  duration,  she  took  me 
to  her  sitting-room,  and  gave  me 
a  cup  of  tea ;  and  having  learnt 
what  my  circumstances  were,  pro- 
ceeded to  lament  that,  as  Mr. 
Davidson's  stud  had  been  sent  on 
to  Melton,  there  was  only  at  the 
moment  one  horse  in  the  stables 
besides  the  hunter  he  had  ridden 
and  lent,  and  that  a  covert  hack 
that  had  done  a  five-and-twenty 
miles  stage  that  morning.  By 
the  time  I  had  learnt  this  and  a 
few  more  details,  Barnes  came 
with  a  message  from  his  master, 
representing  that  if  I  would  do 
him  the  honour  of  remaining  an 
hour,  dinner  should  be  served  at 
once,  and  a  conveyance  procured 
from  the  village  for  my  return 
immediately  afterwards,  as  my 
horse  was  certainly  unfit   for   a 
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long  journey  home.  As  the  vil- 
lage was  a  couple  of  miles  off, 
and  notliing  but  park  and  moor- 
land surrounded  this  lonely  houEe, 
a  delay  was  inevitable ;  so  I  re- 
signed myself  to  Mrs.  Jones's 
motherly  care,  had  a  bath,  dressed 
my  hair  with  implements  that 
would  have  nonplussed  any  lady's- 
maid,  and  came  down  to  the  din- 
ing-room with  a  sense  of  humour 
uppermost  in  my  mind. 

Among  the  many  definitions  of 
a  gentleman,  all  failing  more  or 
less  from  the  subtlety  of  the  sub- 
ject, I  have  not  seen  the  idea 
quoted  that  the  crucial  test  of  a 
man's  breeding  is  his  behaviour  to 
a  woman  in  unusual  ciicumstanceF. 
Looked  at  in  the  abstract,  as  I 
looked  at  it  afterwards,  my  posi- 
tion as  Mr.  Davidson's  enforced 
guest  was  open  to  the  charge  of 
either  gene  or  awkwardness.  The 
fact  that  beyond  a  feeling  of 
amusement  and  a  strong  sense  of 
novelty  in  sitting  tele-OriSte  with 
a  stranger  at  his  own  table,  and 
talking  familiarly  to  him  whom  I 
had  never  met  until  a  couple  of 
hours  before,  no  other  impression 
was  upon  me,  is  the  highest 
tribute  to  the  breeding,  the  gentle- 
man-hood of  my  host  Later  I 
thought  it  the  strangest  ex- 
perience of  my  life  ;  at  the  time 
the  oddest  part  of  the  situation 
seemed  to  be  dining  in  a  habit 
and  knee-boots.  It  was  a  charm- 
ing dinner,  inflecting  credit  both 
on  Mrs.  Jone^,  who  cooked,  and 
Barnes,  who  served  it,  and  during 
its  courses  I  learnt  many  little 
particulars  of  Mr.  Davidson's 
life.  He  was  the  only  son  of  an 
indulgent  father,  whose  fortune 
was  made  and  continued  invested 
in  trade,  and  whose  pride  it  was 
that  his  child  should  be  one  of 
the  consuming  class,  and  entirely 
separated  from  business  and  its 
connections.  I  suppose  it  was 
the  hereditary  enei^  turned  into 


a  gentlemanlike  channel  that  had 
made  Mr.  Davidson  the  fine 
sportsman  he  was ;  but  a  natural 
gift  could  only  account  for  the 
polished  courtesy,  the  generous 
and  delicate  feeling,  that  charac- 
terised all  he  did  or  said.  Of 
this  I  heard  testimony  borne  long 
after,  by  men  far  his  superiors  in 
birth  and  association,  who  had 
known  him  in  that  land  of  ex- 
clusiveness  sporting  and  social — 
the  Shires. 

Yes,  it  was  a  delightful  din- 
ner, possibly  because  of  the 
mutual  love  we  bore  to  sport  and 
its  adjunct.  I  do  not  believe 
time  has  gilded  the  scene  with 
the  distance  of  enchantment,  for 
I  can  plainly  remember  my  en- 
joyment of  it — an  enjoyment  so 
little  affected  by  a  dutiful  desire 
to  be  far  away,  and  in  my  proper 
place,  that  I  know  it  was  great 
Mr.  Davidson  talked  of  runs  and 
horses,  and  confided  to  me  hia 
desire  to  hunt  hounds  himself 
one  day.  We  did  not  analyse 
feelings  in  those  days,  but  I  am 
quite  sure  the  disciple  of  the 
modern  metaphysical  school,  look- 
ing in  upon  us,  would  have  pro- 
nounced that  we  '  fancied '  each 
other,  we  were  so  very  uncon- 
scious of  it.  I  was  disagreeably 
surprised  at  the  end  of  dessert 
to  find  it  was  eight  o'clock. 

'  I  have  had  a  fire  lighted  in 
the  drawing-room,'  said  my  host, 
'  in  case  you  should  prefer  to  sit 
alone  until  the  dog-cart  comes; 
but  I  can't  help  hoping  you  will 
indulge  in  bachelor  vices,  and 
occupy  this  chair  instead.'  lie 
had  risen,  but,  instead  of  going 
to  the  door,  laid  his  hand  on  the 
back  of  a  lounging-chair  by  the 
fireside. 

I  took  it,  but  expressed  a  hope 
the  carriage  would  not  be  long 
coming.  Mr.  Davidson  rang  the 
belL 

'  Miss  Mowbray  wishes  to  be 
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starting,  Barnes.  Let  me  know 
as  soon  as  Carter  returns/ 

'  Carter  has  retamed,  sir. 
Hodge's  mare  is  lame,  and  can't 
go  out.' 

Mr.  Davidson  looked  across  at 
me.  I  was  silent,  perplexed,  and 
annoyed.  The  escapade  had  been 
▼ery  pleasant  up  to  this  point, 
but  threatened  to  be  spoilt  by  con- 
sequences. 

'  You  must  think  of  something 
else,  Barnes,'  said  his  master, 
reading  the  expression  of  my 
face. 

Barnes  consulted  the  carpet. 
A  fool  mostly  consults  the  ceiling. 
Barnes  was  no  fool ;  but  he  was 
willing  to  gain  time.  '  The  last 
stopping  train  has  gone,'  he  said, 
meditating,  'or  Jim  might  per- 
haps have  driven  the  hack  to  the 
Bent  Station.'     Barnes  paused. 

'  Leave  us  for  half  an  hour,  and 
then  bring  coffee.  I  shall  have 
thought  of  something  by  that 
time,  or  you  wilL  Stop,  Barnes  1 
Isn't  there  a  parsonage  at  Hell- 
gatton  f  Is  there  no  horse  there  V 

'The  vicar's  away,  sir.  I  in- 
quired; and  I  don't  know  what 
they  keep.' 

Barnes  left  the  room,  after  wait- 
ing to  see  if  there  were  a  reply. 
A  silence  followed,  which  Mr. 
Davidson  broke. 

'At  nine  o'clock,  Miss  Mow- 
bray,' he  said,  '  we  will  think  of 
desperate  measures;  till  then, 
don't  let  us  spoil  our  evening.' 

He  had  changed  nothing  but 
his  boots  and  neckcloth,  that  our 
dress  might  agree,  and  now  sat 
opposite  me  in  serviceable  pink, 
looking,  by  the  light  of  the  shaded 
lamp,  a  very  attractive  man.  And 
yet  he  was  no  beauty.  If  the 
word  'shambling'  had  been  ap- 
plied to  his  figure,  it  would  hard- 
ly have  been  abusive;  only  the 
perfection  of  his  clothes  assisted 
Kature  more  than  she  deserved. 
My  education  too  had  made  me 


critical;  and  yet  I  should  have 
found  it  difficult  to  define  a  blot 
so  as  to  get  beyond  the  general 
effect  of  sweet  temper  and  geni- 
ality. We  drank  our  coffee,  and 
when  nine  o'clock  struck,  Bamee 
opened  the  door. 

'  Jim  thinks,  sir,'  he  said,  '  the 
hack  might  drive  as  far  as  Bitten- 
borough,  if  you  really  wished  it ; 
though  he  is  a  little  afraid  of  the 
old  strain,  in  case  the  horse  got 
tired.  He  says  there  is  a  posting- 
inn  there,  where  you  might  get 
horses,  or — ' 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  ring 
at  the  door-belL  Mr.  Davidson 
rose  and  stood  with  his  back  to 
the  fire. 

'  I  suppose,'  he  said  slowly,  and 
looking  down  at  me  from  the 
height  of  his  six  feet,  '  you  would 
prefer,  at  any  risk,  getting  home 
to-night ;  but  this  seems  a  lame 
scheme.' 

'Mr.  Davidson  back?  Capital!' 
It  was  the  Master's  voice  at  the 
hall-door. 

My  host  sprang  across  the 
room,  and  there  was  hasty  ques- 
tion and  answer. 

*  Couldn't  rest,'  said  the  Mas- 
ter, as  the  voices  came  nearer, 
'till  I  had  seen  you  again  and 
talked  the  run  over.  Got  home, 
got  some  dinner,  and  drove  on  to 
you.  Hounds  sleep  at  my  house. 
Yonr  horse  is  as  fit  as  may  be;  but 
you  had  best  let  him  stand  in  my 
stable  a  couple  of  days.  Thirty- 
two  miles,  Davidson,  and  hounds 
dead  beat !  Lay  down  by  the  side 
of  their  fox,  the  bob-tail  we 
viewed  away  from  Holmstrey, 
and  never  even  rolled  him  over.' 

Mr.  Davidson  stopped  him  as 
he  opened  the  door. 

'  Miss  Mowbray  lost  herself  on 
the  moor,  and  came  here  for  some 
gruel.' 

'  Nelly,  my  dear  little  girl  \ 
Herd's  a  surprise,  if  you  like  ! 
Why,  when  did  you  leave  us! 
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I  was  in  a  fright  about  yoa,  and 
sounded  my  horn  to  give  you 
our  direction.  Why,  you  might 
have  been  lost  for  good  !' 

He  was  holding  my  hand  by 
this  time. 

« Mr.  Chitty— dear  Mr.  Chitty  ! 
the  darkness  came  on,  and  I  was 
quite  lost ;  but  Mr.  Davidson  has 
been  so  kind.  But  ray  horse  is 
done — and— and  I  am  more  glad 
to  see  you  than  I  can  say.' 

*  You've  a  good  horse  in  that 
bay/  said  the  Master,  'and  you 
rode  him  well ;  but  nothing  could 
stay  the  distance.  Will's  killed 
his  horse ;'  and  then  he  went  off 
to  the  doings  of  horses  and  hounds, 
addressing  some  of  his  talk  to  me, 
some  to  Mr.  Davidson,  with  a 
garrulity  so  new  that  it  was  proof 
of  the  greatness  of  his  excitement. 

*  There  was  not  another  man  in 
England,'  he  kept  interpolating, 

*  who'd  have  done  what  you  did, 
Davidson.  I  shall  be,  and  the 
hunt  will  be,  in  your  debt  all  our 
lives,  unless  you'll  sell  me  the 
roan  for  500  guineas,  and  let  me 
think  I  have  at  least  shown  you 
my  opinion  about  it' 

But  my  host  disdained  all 
credit,  though  he  led  the  Master 
on  till  some  of  his  enthusiasm  had 
expended  itself. 

It  was  not  till  then  I  could 
remind  him  of  the  hour,  when, 
after  a  visit  to  Paladin,  carefully 
bandaged  as  he  stood  sleepily 
knee-deep  in  straw  in  a  loose-box, 
we  got  into  the  dog-cart  and  drove 
to  his  house  at  a  rapid  pace.  Mrs. 
Chitty  was  just  retiring,  but  came 
down  with  a  kind  welcome,  while 
I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
correct  the  Master's  confused  ac- 
count of  my  losing  myself  on  the 
moors,  and  arriving  at  HeUgatton 
in  the  very  nick  of  time  for  his 
rescue.  The  whole  escapade  seemed 
80  natural  to  the  lively  Irish- 
woman  that  explanation  was  su- 
perfluous ;  80  I  went  to  bed  with 


the  promise  of  a  hack  early  the 
following  morning,  that  I  might 
reach  home  in  time  to  meet  my 
father  on  his  return.  He,  as  it 
chanced,  was  dining  and  sleeping 
out  that  night,  the  knowledge  of 
which  fact  had  very  much  dimin- 
ished my  annoyance  at  not  being 
able  to  reach  home  sooner. 

Well,  Jack,  that  is  nearly  the 
end,  though  not  quite  the  end,  of 
the  happy  past.  I  met  Mr.  David- 
son twice  more,  and  I  could  tell 
you  every  detail  of  each  meeting 
at  this  distance  of  time.  Then  it 
all  broke  up.  His  father  failed 
suddenly,  as  it  seemed,  but  it  was 
only  that  he  had  concealed  it 
from  our  friend  until  the  crash 
actually  came.  His  son  had  no- 
thing but  what  was  allowtd  him 
by  the  elder  Mr.  Davidson,  and 
all  his  possessions  were  swept 
in  to  the  creditors'  claims.  I  saw 
the  father's  death  announced  a 
few  weeks  later,  and,  much  as 
Mr.  Davidson's  affairs  were  dis- 
cussed in  sporting  circles,  his  old 
set  lost  sight  of  him  as  completely 
as  if  he  had  never  lived  amongst 
them.  That  was  the  only  man, 
Jack,  I  ever  loved ;  but  my  life 
went  on  externally  the  same  as 
ever,  and  people  who  had  nothing 
better  to  do — there  are  so  many 
of  them — wondered  why  my  fa- 
ther's heiress,  who  must  have 
had  what  ladies  call  *so  many 
chances,'  never  married.  You 
know  historians  and  biographers 
moralise  over  might-have-beens. 
There  are  others  '  mute  and  in- 
glorious '  besides  possible  Miltons. 
With  Mr  Davidson's  ruin  died  a 
potential  Meynell  or  Smith,  but 
the  waters  closed  over  his  head 
as  they  closed  over  others.  The 
circles  grow  fainter  as  they  widen, 
but  the  wash  has  floated  or  sub- 
merged some  plant  or  other  which 
is  affected  in  a  manner  we  do  not 
realise. 
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Ten  years  ago.  Jack,  on  the 
11th  of  August,  I  got  into  the 
Northern  night-express  at  Grant- 
haoL    A  coupe  had  heen  reserved 
for  ma  hy  telegraph ;  hat  my  maid 
was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  had 
to   he   left  at   a  friend's  house, 
whilst  I  travelled  on  to  Rossshire 
alone.     The  train  came   up  late, 
aud  the  few  changes  had  heen 
made  in  haste,  when  the  guard 
came  up  to  my  carriage  with  an 
apologetic  expression  on  his  face, 
and  hegan  to  explain  that  there 
was  not  another  seat  in  the  train 
hut  the  one  in  my  compartment, 
and  that  a  gentleman  was  most 
desirous  of  going  on  to  York  at 
once.     He  did  not  like  to  ask  it, 
hut  delays  were  dangerous;   the 
passenger  was  quite  a  gentleman, 
had  offered  his  card.     He  paused 
suggestively.     I  could  not  well 
refuse  the  civility  that  lay  in  my 
power,  as  I  took  the  card  without 
reading  it,  and  told  the  man  my 
maid's  seat  was  at  the  traveller's 
service.  The  light  of  the  lamp  half- 
showed,  as  railway  lamps  do,  a  tall 
figure,  i!»hich  sprang  into  the  car- 
riage with  an  apology,  and  the  train 
was  again  in  motion.     I  was  tete- 
d  tSte  for  the  second  time  in  my 
life  with  Mr.  Davidson.     I  read 
the  card  as  I  handed  it  hack  to 
him  with  some  words  in  reply  to 
his  thanks,  and  as  I  did  so  our  eyes 
met.     I  might  have  failed  to  re- 
cognise him;  he  knew  me  in  a 
moment,  and  a  rush  of  recollec- 
tion on  hoth  sides  made  us  speech- 
less.    He  took  my  hand  and  held 
it     *  I  was  coming  to  you,  Nelly,' 
he  said, '  coming  into  Yorkshire  to 
find  you.    I  am  rich  now;  Pro- 
vidence has  prospered  me  beyond 
my  best  hopes.     He  has  blessed 
the  work  of  which  you  were  the 
end  and  aim.    Thank  God  !'    His 
excitement  checked  him.     So  he 
had  thought  of  me  as  Nelly  all 
these  years,  me  whom  he  had  only 


met  three  times!  I  told  him 
quietly  enough,  for  his  agitation 
calmed  my  surprise,  my  immediate 
destination  and  my  winter  plans, 
till  he  grew  composed  again,  and 
told  me  with  his  old  quiet  smile 
what  his  life  had  been  for  ten 
long  years.  Such  busy  years ! 
Imagine,  Jack,  what  the  talent 
and  what  the  energy  must  have 
been  that  could  honestly  make  a 
large  fortune  in  the  time  that  had 
slipped  by  me  like  a  dream,  even 
in  the  then  unexhausted  field  of 
Australian  enterprise,  and  with 
the  help  at  starting  that  his  fa- 
ther's old  connection  gave !  He 
was  the  same  as  ever.  The  cheery 
voice  had  its  old  pleasant  ring, 
the  kind  blue  eyes  flashed  with 
the  same  light  as  when  he  re- 
counted the  roan's  hunting  feats 
that  long  ago  night  in  Copshire. 
Do  you  think  a  woman  of  thirty- 
three  very  old?  I  had  had  an 
easy  life,  a  regular  round  of  whole- 
some sport  and  domestic  occupa- 
tion, and  some  women  change 
very  little  between  twenty -five 
and  thirty- five.  My  hair  was  not 
white  then.  Jack,  as  it  was  twenty- 
four  hours  later.  The  run  to  York 
was  too  exciting  for  happiness, 
though  it  was  the  culminating 
hour  of  my  life.  1  neither  guessed 
where  we  were,  nor  cared,  well  as 
I  knew  the  old  familiar  line.  His 
eyes  never  left  my  face;  for  us 
the  whole  world  was  for  a  time 
enclosed  within  the  cushioned 
walls  of  a  railway  compartment. 
I  forget  bow  soon  we  had  planned 
to  meet  again.  All  is  confused  in 
my  mind,  but  he  was  to  go  on  to 
my  father  s  house,  and  write  to 
me  from  there ;  he  was  to  come  to 
us  for  cubbing  in  September.  I 
remember  the  last  words  he  was 
saying,  though;  they  ring  in 
my  ears  still.  'Such  a  short 
time  to  wait,  Nelly,  if  we  couIJ 
think—' 


32                              A  Dream  of  Summei'. 

There  was  a  crash,  a  rebound,  and  I,  Jack — I  had  not  eren  a 

a  terrible  moment,   while  Time  scratch, 

himself  seemed  to  stand  still,  and  Have  I  tired  yon,  old  man!  I 

all  was  over.  ....  think  I  will  go  down  now  and  see 

They  picked  liim  up  dead  from  if  the  brown  mare  has  had  her 

the  ruins  of  that  terrible  accident,  mash. 


A  DREAM  OF  SUMMER. 

By  J.  G.  Whittieb. 


Bland  as  the  morning  breath  of  Jane 

The  south-west  breezes  play, 
And  through  its  haze  the  winter  noon 

Seems  warm  as  summer's  day. 
The  snow-plumed  Angel  of  the  North 

Has  dropp'd  his  icy  spear ; 
Again  the  mossy  earth  looks  forth. 

Again  the  streams  gush  clear. 

The  fox  his  hillside  cell  forsakes. 

The  musk  rat  leaves  his  nook, 
The  blue-bitd  in  the  meadow  brakes 

Is  singing  with  the  brook. 
'  Bear  up,  O  Mother  Nature  !'  cry 

Bird,  breeze,  and  streamlet  free ; 
'  Our  winter  voices  prophesy 

Of  summer  days  to  thee  !* 

So  in  these  winters  of  the  soul, 

By  bitter  blasts  and  drear, 
O'erswept  from  Memory's  frozen  pole, 

Will  sunny  days  appear. 
Reviving  hope  and  faith,  they  show 

The  soul  its  living  powers, 
And  how  beneath  the  winter's  snow 

Lie  germs  of  summer  flowers  ! 

The  night  is  mother  of  the  day, 

The  winter  of  the  spring, 
And  ever  upon  old  decay 

The  greenest  mosses  cling. 
Behind  the  cloud  the  starlight  lurks, 

Through  showers  the  sunbeams  fall ; 
For  God,  who  loveth  all  His  works, 

Has  left  His  hope  with  all. 
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LIFE  ON  THE  UPPER  THAMES- 


The  Tarieties  of  life  on  the  Upper 
Thames  are  an  endless  subject. 
Some  years  ago  Mr.  H.  R  Ro- 
bertson drew  some  charmmg 
sketches  from  varions  points,  one 
of  which  we  now  present  to 
readers  who  may  be  fond  of  eels 
and  sunsets^  The  Thames  eel  is 
the  eel  'par  excellence.  This  may 
be  on  account  of  cleaner  feeding. 
They  are  seldom  offered  for  sale, 
and  in  weight  they  do  not  gener- 
aUy  exceed  three  pounds.  Occa- 
sionally one  may  be  found  as 
heavy  as  seven  pounds. 

Grig-weels*  are  wicker  baskets 
sunk  in  the  river  for  the  purpose 
of  catching  eels.  They  contain  a 
chamber,  into  which  there  is  an 
entrance  narrowing  inwards  nearly 
to  a  point,  and  formed  at  the  end 
of  converging  willow  rods.  These 
rods  diverge  easily  upon  pressure, 
and  so  admit  the  long  thin  body 
of  the  eel  into  the  dumiber,  when 
they  close  again  and  prevent  his 
return.  The  old-feushioned  wire 
mouse-trap  is  precisely  similar  as 
regards  the  principle  of  construc- 
tion, so  that  allusion  to  it  will 
render  further  description  un- 
necessary. These  traps  are  in- 
tended only  to  be  used  for  the 
catching  of  eels,  but  other  fish 
may  be  taken  in  them.  Stones 
attached  near  each  end  of  the 
wed  are  used  for  the  purpose  of 
sinking  them. 

Grig-weels  are  commonly  laid 
with  the  openings  down  the 
stream,  as  it  is  in  their  progress 

*  '  Grig  or  gronnd-weels '  are  the  terms 
used  in  the  bye-laws  of  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy Acts.  Any  small  eel  is  called  a 
grig  on  the  Thames  *,  a  Saxon  origin  is 
ascribed  to  the  word  *  weel  or  weely  *  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  defines  it  as  'a  twiggen 
snare  or  trap  for  fish  (perhaps  from  willow). 
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up  the  river  that  the  smaller 
eels  are  generally  taken.  About 
eighteen  of  these  baskets  com- 
prise the  set  that  the  fisherman 
employs  at  one  time.  He  usually 
lays  them  about  sunset,  and  col- 
lects them  again  early  in  the 
morning.  He  tries  all  the  likely- 
looking  spots,  varying  the  locality 
very  much  on  different  nights, 
according  to  his  fancy.  It  is  a 
rather  severe  tax  upon  the  memory 
to  recollect  every  place  at  which 
he  has  lowered  a  weel ;  and  some- 
times he  will  break  a  small  willow 
bough  opposite  the  spot,  or  tie  a 
knot  in  a  rush,  or  use  some  other 
simple  means  to  the  same  end. 
The  weds  are  raised  from  the  bed 
of  the  river  by  means  of  a  hitcher 
or  boat-hook,  which  is  groped 
about  till  it  catches  between  the 
twigs  of  which  the  basket  is  com- 
posed. There  is  a  wooden  stop- 
per at  the  upper  or  small  end  of 
the  weel,  which  is  taken  out  that 
the  fish  may  be  shaken  into  the 
well  of  the  punt. 

For  bait  a  few  gudgeon  are 
used,  or  the  refase  of  larger  fish, 
enclosed  in  the  inner  chamber; 
but  when  the  fish  are  *  moving,' 
they  are  frequently  taken  without 
the  trap  being  baited  at  alL 

This  '  moving '  of  fish  is  alto- 
gether a  very  uncertain  affair, 
and  seems  to  be  beyond  man's  cal- 
culation, little  is  known  except 
the  facts  that  when  there  is  much 
electricity  in  the  air,  eels  are  ex- 
ceedingly active;  and  that,  as 
with  other  fish,  very  light  nights 
are  not  favourable  to  their  capture. 
That  most  of  the  weels  will  con- 
tain fish  or  that  none  will,  and 
that  on  the  same  night  all  the 
fishermen  wHl  be  successful  or 
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none,  is  the  case ;  but  the  reasons 
for  this  are  purely  conjectural. 

The  time  of  the  day  suggested 
in  our  illustration  is  about  half 
an  hour  after  sunset,  as  the  fisher- 
man near  8  the  end  of  his  task. 
Others,  besides  ourselves,  Mr. 
Hobertson  remarks,  will  doubt- 
less have  noticed  the  absolute 
stillness  that  so  often  reigns  at 
that  hour,  however  boisterous  the 
day  maty  have  been.  Every  ob- 
ject is  perfectly  reflected  from  the 
surface  of  the  water ;  and,  owing 
to  the  position  in  which  one  ob- 
ject often  is  as  regards  others,  it 
not  unfrequently  happecs  that 
the  inverted  shadow  is  seen  more 
distinctly  than  the  substance  to 
which  it  owes  its  existence.  We 
have  often  watched  this  effect; 
and  after    a   blustering    day  in 


September  it  is  peculiarly  fasci- 
nating, as  the  light  fades  and  the 
gust-s  of  wind  die  away,  to  note 
the  gradual  change  into  such  a 
quiet  as  seems  almo&t  unreaL  In 
ify  Stvdtj  Windows  Professor 
Lowell  speaks  of  '  that  delicious 
sense  of  disenthralment  from  the 
actual  which  the  deepening  twi- 
light brings  with  it,  giving,  as 
it  does,  a  sort  of  obscure  novelty 
to  things  familiar.' 

In  recent  numbers  of  London 
Society  we  have  given  specimens 
of  Theodore  Hookas  rare  powera 
in  the  art  of  improvisation.  Here 
is  another — a  Thames  ditty,  com- 
posed in  a  punt  in  the  year  1834, 
when  Hook  was  at  his  best.  The 
verses  appeared  in  the  old  New 
Monthly  Magazine^  and  are  litUe 
known. 


'  When  sultry  suns  and  dusty  streets 

Proclaim  town's  winter  season, 
And  rural  scenes  and  cool  retreats 

Sound  something  like  high  treason, 
I  steal  away  to  shades  serene, 

Which  yet  no  bard  has  hit  on, 
And  change  the  bustling  heartless  scene 

For  quietude  and  Ditton. 

Here  lawyers  free  from  legal  toils, 

And  peers  released  &om  duty, 
Enjoy  at  once  kind  Nature's  smiles. 

And  eke  the  smiles  of  beauty  : 
Beauty  with  talent  brightly  graced, 

Whose  name  must  not  be  written ; 
The  idol  of  the  fane  is  placed 

Within  the  shades  of  Ditton. 

Let  lofty  mansions  great  men  keep — 

I  have  no  wish  to  rob  'em — 
Not  courtly  Claremont,  Esher's  steep, 

Nor  Squire  Combe's  at  Cobham. 
Sir  Hobhouse  has  a  mansion  rare, 

A  large  red  house  at  Whitton ; 
But  Cam  with  Thames  I  can't  compare. 

Nor  Whitton  class  with  Ditton. 


hife  on  the  Upper  Thames.  ^^ 

Vd  rather  live  like  General  Moore, 

In  one  of  the  pavilions 
Which  stand  upon  the  other  shore. 

Than  be  the  king  of  millions ; 
For  though  no  subjects  might  arise 

To  exercise  mj  wit  on, 
From  morn  till  night  I'd  feast  my  eyes 

By  gazing  at  sweet  Ditton. 

The  mighty  queen  whom  Cydnus  bore 

In  gold  and  purple  floated ; 
But  happier  I,  when  near  this  shore. 

Although  more  humbly  boated  j 
Give  me  a  punt,  a  rod,  a  line, 

A  snag  armchair  to  sit  on. 
Some  well-iced  punch,  and  weather  fine. 

And  let  me  fish  at  Ditton. 

The  Swan — snug  inn — good  fare  affbrds 

As  table  e'er  was  put  on, 
And  worthier  quite  of  loftier  boards 

Its  poultry,  fish,  and  mutton. 
And  while  sound  wine  mine  host  supplies, 

With  beer  of  Meuz  and  Tritton, 
Mine  hostess,  with  her  bright  blue  eyes, 

Invites  to  stay  at  Ditton. 

Here,  in  a  placid  waking  dream, 

I'm  free  from  worldly  troubles. 
Calm  as  the  rippling  silver  stream 

That  in  the  sunshine  bubbles ; 
And  when  sweet  Eden's  blissful  bowers 

Some  abler  bard  has  writ  on, 
Despairing  to  transcend  his  powers, 

Pd  ditto  say  to  Ditton. 


HOLIDAY  HOBBIES. 


Lord  Broughau,  with  all  pro- 
found thinkers,  declares  that 
'Blessed  is  the  man  who  has  a 
hobhy.*  Very  safe,  indeed,  would 
it  be  to  saj  that  most  unblessed 
is  the  man  who  has  no  hobby. 
Using  'apt  alliteration's  artful 
aid'  to  impress  on  the  memory 
this  incontrovertible  truth,  it  may 
be  said  that  holidays,  hobbies, 
and  happiness  go  lumd  in  hand. 
Some  fortunate  beings  there  are 
in  the  world  whose  occupations 
or  business,  by  which  they  earn 
their  daily  bread,'  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  be  legitimate  hobbies 
in  themselves.  Especially  blessed, 
therefore,  are  those  whose  avoca- 
tions are  of  this  description,  or 
whose  minds  are  so  constituted 
that  they  can  invest  their  trade 
with  the  fascinations  which  be- 
long to  the  hobby  proper.  But 
it  can  hardly  be  said  that  an  en- 
tirely mechanical  means  of  earn- 
ing a  livelihood  can  offer  any 
great  attraction  beyond  that 
honest  one  of  feeling  that  we  are 
doing  our  duty  in  that  station  of 
life,  &c.,  which  accompanies  its 
pursuit.  That,  however,  is  not  a 
hobby  proper.  The  copying-clerk 
in  a  lawyer^s  office  or  the  dispen- 
ser of  necessaries  in  a  dry-goods 
store  can  scarcely  be  expected  to 
find  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
hobby  in  such  prosaic  occupations. 
1^0,  if  the  walk  in  life  is  emi- 
nently unattractive  in  itself^  the 
moro  indispensable  does  it  be- 
come for  a  man  to  cultivate  an  un- 
mistakable thoroughbred  hobby. 
Even  those  lucky  ones  above  re- 
ferred to,  whose  professions  or 
callings  aro,  from  their  very  na- 
ture,   hobby-like    in    character, 


cannot  get  through  life  quite 
pleasantly  without  having  a  hack 
hobby — that  is,  one  that  can  be 
mounted  when  the  day*s  work  is 
done  and  the  hour  for  necessary 
relaxation  has  come.  For  it  must 
be  maintained  and  insisted  on 
that  there  is  no  relaxation  or  rest, 
no  real  holiday,  in  absolutely 
doing  nothing.  '  An  empty  mind 
is  the  devil's  house,'  says  an  old 
adage ;  and  so  we  may  at  least  get 
the  better  of  the  gentleman  in 
black  in  this  regard  by  taking 
care  to  obtain  an  eligible  tenant 
for  our  *  upper  story.'  The  cha- 
racter and  profession,  so  to  speak, 
of  this  same  tenant  must,  of 
course,  depend  greatly  upon  the 
taste  and  inclination  of  the  land- 
lord; and,  being  a  free  agent, 
living  in  a  free  country,  he  has 
the  advantage,  in  most  instanoes, 
of  picking  and  choosing  from  the 
large  breed  of  hobbies — ^any  one 
of  which  is  ready,  upon  very 
slight  encouragement,  to  take  up 
his  residence  with  him  and  carry 
him  for  many  a  long  hour's  ride. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  artist,  than 
whom  no  man  earns  his  daily 
bread  by  a  more  fascinating  avo- 
cation, will,  if  he  be  wise,  adopt 
for  his  hobby  one  which  affords 
the  greatest  contrast  to  this  call- 
ing. He  will  take  up  something 
purely  mechanical,  something 
which  will  occupy  his  hands  or 
thoughts  without  making  any 
great  demand  upon  his  higher 
mental  faculties;  and  the  same 
rule  wDl  apply  to  the  musician, 
the  writer,  the  scientist,  or  to 
any  one  whose  pursuit  is  in  itself 
at  once  engrossiDg,  elevating,  and 
eminently  pleasant,  but   at  the 
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same  time  more  or  leas  sedentary. 
There  is  no  need  to  indicate  pre- 
dselj  what,  under  these  or  any 
other  circumstances,  is  the  right 
hobby;  any  one  is  right  which 
brings  into  play  a  fresh  set  of 
muscles  of  body  and  mind  from 
those  which,  as  it  were,  are  in 
daily  nse.  By  the  same  token, 
he  whose  business  is  bustling  or 
prosaic  requires  a  restful,  tran- 
quil, easy-going  hobby;  and  for 
this  reason  it  is,  probably,  that 
we  find  so  many  men  who,  as 
amateurs,  become  enthusiastic 
painters,  musicians,  botanists, 
geologists,  or  the  like.  For  the 
majority  of  mankind  get  their 
living  in  the  whirl  and  turmoil 
of  the  world,  or  in  the  hard  grind- 
ing, monotonous,  horse-at-the-mill 
sort  of  round  of  daily  life,  and 
need  the  soothing  influence  of 
art,  literature,  science,  or  nature 
in  their  hours  of  relaxation.  Man, 
again,  is  a  collecting  animal,  de- 
lighting ever  in  accumulating  the 
results  of  his  labours,  professional 
and  otherwise;  and  thus  it  is 
good  that  the  hobby  should  in 
somewise  offer  an  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  this  propensity. 
It  will  be  doubly  valuable  as 
completing  or  satisfying  this  crav- 
ing of  the  human  instinct,  so 
that  a  hobby,  to  answer  all  its 
purposes,  should  contribute  to  the 
store,  subjective  or  objective,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

Of  course  it  is  at  holiday-times 
especially  that  we  can  mount  our 
hobby  with  the  freest  sense  of  en- 
joyment, and  it  is  at  holiday-times 
therefore  more  than  at  any  other 
that  man  feels  the  necessity  of 
having  this  valuable  hack  handy. 
Without  it  he  cannot  be  thorough- 
ly happy ;  the  time  which  he  has 
on  his  hajids  hangs  heavily,  and 
ends  usually  in  his  spending  it 
in  puiposeless,  vacuous,  and  un- 
jefreshing  idleness,  leading  him 
soon  to  tire  of  his  release  from 


business,  and  setting  him  longing 
again  to  get  back  to  the  monotony 
of  mere  bread-winning  for  the 
very  sake  of  having  'something 
to  do.'  He  returns  to  his  office, 
to  the  mart,  or  the  counter,  but 
little  the  better  for  the  month's  or 
six  weeks'  leave  he  has  had,  and 
bringing  home  with  him  nothing 
to  show  for  it  probably  but  an 
empty  purse,  and  an  equally  empty 
mind.  Say  he  has  been  travelling, 
and,  as  he  pleases  to  think,  seeing 
the  world;  but  unless  by  so  doing 
he  has  been  laying  up  something 
upon  which  his  mind  can  rest  with 
satisfaction  afterwards,  and  to 
which  he  can  turn  as  a  profitable 
and  pleasurable  experience,  he 
will  not  really  get  half  the  plea- 
sure out  of  his  trip  that  he  might, 
that  infinite  pleasure  of  retrospect. 
Unless  it  has  been  his  hobby  to 
study  men  and  manners,  institu- 
tions, systems,  habits,  languages, 
what  not,  merely  passing  from  one 
place  to  another  can  have  afforded 
him  little  benefit  beyond  that  very 
transient  one  called  change  of 
scene— a  change  generally  as  soon 
forgotten  as  are  the  names  of  the 
towns  or  districts  through  which 
he  has  journeyed.  The  facilities 
which  modern  civilisation  have 
put  at  our  command  for  covering 
long  distances  in  a  short  time  have 
created  a  strong  inclination  for 
what  our  American  cousins  call 
'  tall  walking.'  '  Going  about,'  as 
the  phrase  runs,  has  become  al- 
most a  hobby  in  itself  amongst 
many  people  in  holiday-time,  and 
properly  used,  there  is  no  denying 
it  is  both  healthful  and  profitable ; 
but  to  be  so,  mere  locomotion 
should  only  be  looked  upon  as  a 
means  to  an  end — that  is,  as  a 
means  to  the  exercising  of  some 
more  definite  hobby.  Without 
making  a  serious  business  of  it  in 
any  way,  travelling,  whether  at 
home  or  abroad,  should  be  done 
with  one's  eyes  open  in  all  senses 
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of  the  expresflioDy  and  advant^e 
should  be  taken  of  our  new  sur- 
roundings to  collect  and  accumu- 
late something.  Even  the  com- 
monest notebook  or  journal  with 
a  prosaic  record  of  names  and 
dates  is  better  than  nothing ;  and 
if  a  man  has  no  higher  notion  of 
a  hobby  let  him  at  least  make  a 
collection  of  these  notebooks  from 
year  to  year,  rather  than  allow  his 
excursioning  to  vanish  from  his 
memory  and  his  life  Mike  the 
baseless  fabric  of  a  vision.'  Bear- 
ing in  mind,  then,  that  after  all  to 
most  of  us  holiday-making  means 
Agoing  away* — that  is,  in  its  broad- 
est sense,  going  away  from  our 
daily  business^we  must  look  upon 
travelling  as  an  indispensable  part 
of  a  holiday,  and  endeavour  to  dis- 
cover the  hobby  best  suited  to  go 
with  it  This  undoubtedly  is 
sketching,  for  if  in  addition  to  the 
journalistic  record  of  our  holiday 
trips  we  can  add  some  graphic 
illustrations,  we  at  once  have  the 
most  complete  and  satisfying 
means  of  turning  our  going  about 
to  good  account.  No  matter  how 
poor,  artistically  considered,  our 
efforts  in  the  graphic  art  may  be, 
the  merest  daub,  the  merest  line, 
will  serve  us  better  sometimes 
than  pages  of  description  if  we 
desire  to  recall  a  particular  day's 
doings,  or  the  aspect  of  a  parti- 
cular spot,  object,  or  personage. 
Nay,  a  series  of  the  roughest 
sketches,  with  names  and  dates 
affixed,  form  in  themselves,  at 
least  for  ourselves,  a  most  read- 
able journal;  for  we  never  cast  our 
eye  over  such  a  collection  without 
remembering  a  thousand  circum- 
stances associated  with  this  or 
that  especial  sketch,  and  which 
we  would  not  willingly  have  for- 
gotten, but  which  have  faded  from 
our  memory  by  mere  lapse  of  time. 
Then,  again,  grant  but  a  fair  com- 
mand over  brush  or  pencil — acom- 
mand,  by  the  way,  which  can  be 


acquired  with  a  little  perseverance 
by  most  people  (for  most  people 
who  can  learn  to  write  can  leam 
to  draw,  after  a  fashion,  if  they 
choose)  ^and  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifying  that  instinct 
for  the  hoarding  above  referred  to. 
A  collection  of  fairly- executed 
sketches  done  on  our  various  jour- 
neys, moreover,  will  often  afford 
useful  hints  to  friends  bent  on 
similar  routes,  and  at  least  in  their 
way  are  as  well  worth  preserving, 
from  the  amateur's  point  of  view, 
as  botanical,  geological,  omitlio- 
logical,  or  any  other  'ologioal' 
specimens.  ■ 

Yet  another,  and  even,  porhi^Wy 
a  greater  advantage  is  to  be  found 
in  making  sketching  a  holiday 
hobby ;  for  live  we  but  long  enough, 
there  must  come  to  most  of  ns  a 
time,  sooner  or  later,  according  to 
the  vitality  which  is  in  us,  when 
retrospect  will  have  more  charm 
than  prospect,  and  when  looking 
back  through  the  vista  of  holidays 
past  will  afford  us  more  joy  tiian 
making  arrangements  for  those 
which  are  to  come.  The  precise 
moment  at  which  tiiis  unfortunate 
period  is  reached  may  be  indi- 
cated in  various  ways,  again  de- 
pending upon  our  temperament 
and  natural  proclivities.  With 
some,  an  inkling  of  its  approach 
may  be  opined  when  dancing  ia 
given  up,  as  an  exertion  ineom- 
patiblewith  a  rotund  figure  and  a 
flushing  face;  or  by  the  same  token 
when  there  is  a  marked  preference 
for  the  outside  of  a  donkey  or 
mule,  when  the  intricacies  and 
steep  stony  ways  of  the  Gemmi 
or  the  precipitous  approaches  to 
Zennatt  have  tl^  be  contended 
with.  Others  will  date  their  dis- 
inclination to  budge  far  a-field 
from  that  visit  to  the  physician, 
and  his  recommendation  to  sub- 
stitute weak  whisky-and-water 
for  the  foaming  tankard  of  Ind 
&  Coope,  or  from  that  automatic 
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ayeTsion  which  gradaally  asserts 
itself  to  running  np-stairs,  or  stoop- 
ing to  readjust  the  recalcitrant 
boot-lace.  Many  may  see  indica- 
tions of  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf 
in  the  growing  propensity  to  drop 
into  the  armchair  aftor  dinner 
with  the  evening  paper,  instead 
of  craving  for  the  excitement  of 
the  playhouse  or  the  concert- 
room*  Innumerable,  indeed,  are 
the  signs  of  those  times  which,  in 
due  course,  will  relegate  us  to  the 
eontemplation  of  holiday-travel 
as  a  business  not  lightly  to  be 
entered  on ;  and  if  we  are  wise  we 
riiall  not  neglect,  but  accept  them 
as  beneficent  foreshadowings 
which,  properly  understood,  will 
save  us  a  vast  amount  of  vexation 
and  trouble.  To  bow  to  the  in- 
evitable is  the  surest  way  of  rob- 
bing it  of  its  most  poignant  sting. 
By  making  the  best  of  it,  and 
keeping  a  sharp  look-out  for  the 
compensations  sure  to  accompany 
most  earthly  evils,  have  we  but 
the  wit  to  find  them,  we  may  still 
obtain  a  considerable  degree  of 
pleasant  holiday  -  making,  even 
should  we  be  incapable  of  stirring 
firom  our  own  fireside,  or  unable 
to  shake  off  the  trammels  which, 
in:  one  shape  or  another,  may  hold 
us  within  our  accustomed  t^her. 

Under  these  circumstances, 
overhauling  our  various  batches 
of  sketches  affords  means  of  once 
again  vividly  living  through  *  the 
dtays  that  ara  no  more/  and  of  se- 
curing a  certain  form  of  holiday 
happiness  out  of  our  hobby. 
Albeit  such  happiness  is  tinged 
with  a  tender  melancholy,  it  is 
preferable  to  the-  sense  of  over- 
whelming regret  likely  to  be  in- 
duced by  the  hopeless  contrasting 
of  the  past  with  the  present.  If 
the  time  lid  gone,  we  have  at  least 
something  to  show  for  it,  and  we 
Bhall  find  our  mind  irresistibly 
wandering  away  through  the 
feasant    woodlands,  across   the 


mountains,  or  along  '  the  beachy 
girdle  of  the  ocean ' — wherever,  in- 
deed, it  is  taken  by  the  counter- 
feit presentments  of  the  spots 
where  past  holidays  were  spent. 
Irresistibly  we  shall  revive  some 
of  those  delights  which  we  experi- 
enced at  the  time,  and  if  they  are 
but  secondhand  they  are  better 
than  none ;  better  than  vainly 
sitting  twiddling  our  thumbs  and 
wishing  for  the  impossible.  We 
shall  discover  no  little  recompense 
for  the  torpidity  of  the  body,  in 
an  increased  mental  activity ;  and 
if  this  be  properly  encouraged  and 
managed,  it  will  go  far  to  make 
up  for,  if  it  does  not  actually 
supersede,  the  enjoyment  once  de* 
rived  from  energetic  movement. 
The  loss  of  the  power  of  making 
bodily  exertion  can  be  counter^ 
acted  in  its  evil  and  depressing 
effects  by  giving  the  brain  a 
larger  share  of  ha^  wbrk ;  and  in 
the  library  at  our  books,  in  the 
studio  at  our  easel,  or  in  the 
sanctum  at  our  desk,  we  can  find 
scope  and  verge  enough  for  the 
exercise  of  other  functions  tha& 
those  of  wind  and  limb — func^ 
tions,  be  it  remembered,  which, 
as  years  go  on,  demand  their  due 
share  of  consideration,  and  whieh, 
if  not  set  in  motion  at  their  pro- 
per  time,  leave  us  but  very  in- 
complete and  scarcely  worthy 
specimens  of  the  human  race. 

The  being  who  makes  no  call 
upon  his  higher  faculties  at  some 
time  of  life  fails  to  fulfil  not  only 
his  destiny,  but  the  task  which 
Nature  allots  to  us  all  if  we  would 
be  happy ;  and  it  is  just  when  we 
discover  that  lawn-tennis,  cricket, 
dancing,  travelling,  mountaineer- 
ing, or  whatever  our  especial  ath- 
letic hobbies  may  have  been,  be- 
gin to  fatigue  and  bore  us,  that 
we  should  look  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  mental  capacities  for 
the  enjoyment  and  relaxation  we 
were  wont   to    obtain  from   our 
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holiday  activities.  Middle  age 
and  80  onward  for  the  time  fol- 
lowing to  the  end  can  he  ren- 
dered very  hearahle,  in  a  greater 
or  lees  degree,  hy  adopting  a  modi- 
fication of  the  advice  given  hy  a 
certain  politician  when  he  recom- 
mended that  we  ehoald  live  well, 
smoke  in  moderation,  and  work 
for  fifteen  hours  a  day.  To  the 
young  athletic  holiday-maker, 
however,  such  a  dictum  must  ap- 
pear preposterous. 

'  In  the  very  May  mom  of  his 
youth,    ripe    for    exploits    and 
mighty  enterprises,'  he  cannot,  of 
course,  imagine   or  helieve  that 
the  ezerciflp  of  the  hrain  can,  in 
any  sort,  supplant  the  exercise  of 
the  limh  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
enjoyment,  recreation,  or  health- 
ful rest    For  rest  and  work — 
that   is    brain- work  —  appear  to 
him   incompatible,    paradoxical; 
and  it  will  take  some  years  for 
him  to  arrive   at  the  conviction 
that  there  is  no  real  holiday  so 
enjoyable  or  restful  as  change  of 
work.     The  change  is  the  rest; 
for  to  be  idle  is  to  weary  oneself, 
mere    shapeless  idleness    to  the 
healthy  mind    being  about    the 
most   fatiguing    of  all  ways    of 
burning  through  time.    The  very 
secret  of  making  life  worth  living 
lies  in  creating  or  keeping  up  an 
interest  in  it ;  it  is  unendurable 
otherwise— '  stale,  flat,    and  un- 
profitable * — and  there  can  be  no 
interest   extractable    from    mere 
blank  vacuity.     Hence  a  holiday, 
as  forming  a  very  material  part  of 
life,  should  be  no  more  devoid  of 
interest  or   profit  than    are  the 
hours  of  work,  otherwise  a  holi- 
day becomes  a  bore,  as  we  often 
hear  that  it  is,  the  consequence 
being  that  it  fails  to  a£ford  the 
rest   for   which  it   is   intended. 
We  should  rest  in  order  that  we 
may  work — not  work  in   order 
that  we  may  rest ;  if  we  do,  we 
fly  in  the  very  face  of  Nature^at 


least  until  the  night  cometh  when 
no  man  can  work. 

'I  would  give  nothing  for  a 
young  man  who  did  not  begin  life 
with  an  enthusiasm  of  some  kind; 
it  shows  at  least  that  he  had  faith 
in   something   good,    lofty,  and 
generous  from  his  own  standpoint.' 
So    wrote  Buflbn;  and  it    may 
safely  be  asserted  that  a  young 
man  so  beginning  life  will  seldom 
fail  to  feed  the  tire  of  his  enthu- 
siasm with  congenial  fuel  to  the 
end  of  his  days:  hence  he  will  be 
as  enthusiastic   in   his   holiday- 
making  in  due  season  as  in  all 
else.     He  will  take  up  a  hobby 
apart  from  his  profession,  and  hail 
the  holiday  as  the  occasion  to  ex- 
ercise it;  and,  as  the  time  shall 
go  on,  he  will  adapt  the  pace,  so 
to  speak,  at  which  he  rides  it  to 
the  natiue  of  the  ground  across 
which  his  life-journey  lies.     Over 
the  pleasant,   smooth,  and  level 
plain  where  he  makes  his  start 
he  will  give  full  rein  to  his  faith- 
ful hack,  covering  as  much  ground 
and  getting  as  much  enjoyment 
and  profit    out   of  every  sunny 
spot  as  the   speed  at  which  he 
goes  will  allow.     Wisely  guided 
and  skilfully  ridden,    his  hobby 
should  carry  him  on  for  many  a 
day  without    showing   signs    of 
fatigue,  unto,  when  he  b^[in8  to 
ascend  the  rougher  road,  he  can 
turn  in  his  saddle  and  look  back 
with  satisfaction  on  the  route  by 
which  he  has  attained  a  more  or 
less  commanding  eminence.  Then, 
perhaps,  allowing  the  reins  to  lie 
loosely  on  his  steed's  neck,  he  can 
saunter  on  and  on  with  more  de- 
liberation, and,  with  apter  know* 
ledge,  cull  happiness  from  a  lower 
rate  of  speed,  so  that  when  finally 
the  summit  of  his  ambition  has 
been  reached  he  will  commence 
the    downhill  journey  with  the 
assurance  that  he  has  not  lived  or 
ridden  in  vain.    It  will  be  then, 
that  he  may  make  up  for  a  falling 
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off  of  bodily  energy  by  bringing 
into  play  fchat  which  is  mental, 
and  tiie  store  and  hoard  he  has 
accmnnlated  will  be  found  to 
yield  mateiiri  npon  which  he  can 
work  still  with  profit  and  pleasure. 
His  hobby — ^whatever  it  is — will 
be  still  as  dear  to  him  as  ever ; 
he  will  only  ride  it  after  a  differ- 
ent fashion,  or,  if  the  fancy  so 
takes  him,  he  may  exchange  it  for 
another  more  suitable  to  his  years. 


but  not  less  useful  as  a  means  of 
carrying  him  on  to  the  journey's 
end. 

'The  labour  we  delight  in 
physics  pain ;'  and  so  long  as  he 
can  labour  at  something  in  which 
he  delights  he  will  ward  off  all 
sense  of  weariness,  forget  that  he 
is  growing  old,  and  still,  by 
means  of  his  hobby,  extract  as 
much  happiness  as  ever  out  of 
his  holiday.  w.  w.  fenn;. 
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Love  in  Pleasure's  garden  straying. 
Where  the  frolic  Graces  playing 

Wandered  on  horn  flower  to  flower, 
Plucked  the  blooms  around  him  blowing, 
Laughed  and  prattled,  all  unknowing 

Time  would  bring  a  darker  hour. 

Down  a  myrtle-sheltered  alley 
Came  he,  where  Elysium's  valley 

Opened  sudden  to  his  gaze — 
In  the  sunlight  soft  and  mellow 
Eoses  white  and  red  and  yellow 

Stretched  before  him  in  a  maze ! 

Ne'er  was  seen  so  rare  a  splendour, 
Ne'er  did  earthly  pleasaunce  render 

Such  a  rapture  and  a  joy ; 
All  the  air  with  fragrance  filling, 
Heart  and  soul  with  gladness  thrilling 

In  the  Queen  of  Beauty's  boy  I    . 

Swift  he  speeds  towards  such  treasure. 
Heedless  that  the  gods  to  Pleasure 

Gave  alone  the  entry  there : 
Vainly  call  the  gentle  Graces, 
Chiding  with  reproachful  faces, 

'  Foolish  Cupid,  stay  !  forbear !' 

In  that  valley  long  he  lingers. 
And  with  sacrilegious  fingers 

Bud  and  full-blown  blossom  plucks, 
And — 0  little  imp  of  malice  I — 
Honey  from  each  petalled  chalice 

LQce  the  brown  bee-rover  sucks ! 
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Like  tlie  bee !    Alas  for  stupid 
Mischief-loviDg  Master  Cupid ! 

Punishment  soon  follows  sin  : 
While  he  pulls  at  one  rich  cluster, 
Thence  another  robber  thrust  her 

Poignant  barb  his  thumb  within  ! 

Buzzing  out  against  him  blindly, 
And  with  purpose  most  unkindly, 

Menacing,  she  circles  round ; 
He,  of  further  damage  fearful. 
Sobbing  pettishly  and  tearful, 

Flies  before  her,  giving  ground  ! 

Done  to  death  as  he  supposes, 
*  Out  on  ifaese  deceitful  roses  i' 

Shrieks  the  little  wretch  in  pain, 
Gazing  ruthful  at  the  swelling. 
And  the  tiny  puncture  telling 

Where,  sharp  stinging,  lurks  his  bane. 

'  Euin  seize  thee  1    Ke'er  in  Nature 
Viler  flowers  or  viler  creature 

Fashioned  by  the  gods  than  these ! 
Pluto,  hurry  to  perdition. 
Without  pity  or  contrition, 

Both  the  roses  anH  the  bees ! 

Or,  if  this  cannot  be  granted. 
Nevermore  may  there  be  wanted. 

In  requital  for  their  scorn, 
By  the  bee,  a  thief,  for  money 
Eobbing  her  of  life  and  honey. 

By  the  rose  a  plaguy  thorn  I' 

So  he  prayed,  in  anguish  sighing. 
From  that  hurtful  insect  flying 

To  tha  Graces  for  their  aid ; 
Jove,  in  far  Olympus  reigning. 
Heard  and  pitied  Love's  complaining. 

Granting  all  for  which  he  prayed. 

Since  that  day  each  rosy  treasure 
In  the  garden-bowers  of  Pleasure, 

Though,  as  compensating  meed. 
Charm  more  luring  round  it  lingers 
Since  the  touch  of  Love*s  light  fingers, 

Wears  full  many  a  thorn  indeed. 

And  'tis  doomed  that  whoso  stealeth 
Those  forbidden  blossoms  feeleth 

Straightway  all  that  Cupid  bore  : 
Keener  wounds  and  woes  inflicted 
Than  by  words  may  be  depicted 

In  the  heart  for  evermore  ! 
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A  KENTISH  PILGRIMAGE. 


The  original  idea  occurred  to  us 
towards  the  end  of  April  last  that 
we  woold  follow  one  of  the  old 
pilgrim  roads  which  lead  through 
Kent  tp  Canterbnry,  and  we  se- 
lected that  taken  by  the  devotees 
who  came  frdm  the  western  parts 
of  England,  in  preference  to  the 
route  of  Chaucer^s  immortal  com- 
pany, on  account' of  its  picturesque 
character,  and  because  we  believed 
it  to  be  almost  a  terra  incognita. 

The  Old  Way — for  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  dignified  by  the  title  of  road 
— enters  Kent  about  a  mile  to  the 
north-west  of  Westerbam,  just  un- 
der the  yet  rural  village  of  Tats- 
field.  Its  course  may  be  more  or 
less  distinctly  traced  throughout 
by  the  dotted  line  cf  black  yew- 
trees  which  grow  about  a  mile 
above  it ;  and  knowing  as  we  do 
to  what  great  age  these  trees  attain, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
those  beneath  which  we  shall  pass 
have  looked  upon  many  a  genuine 
pilgrim  cavalcade  in  the  olden 
time. 

To  obviate  the  necessity  of  con- 
verting a  pleasure  into  a  toil,  we 
have  chosen  to  make  Bozley  our 
first  sleeping-place — ^that  is  to  say, 
we  have  divided  our  pilgrimage 
into  two  almost  equal  parts  of 
about  twenty-five  miles  each. 

So  we  step  out  in  the  brisk 
morning  air,  seeming  to  feel  that, 
under  the  influence  of  sunshine 
after  heavy  rain.  Nature  is  doing 
her  best  to  make  up  for  lost.time. 
Thrushes  and  blackbirds  are  sing- 
ing their  merriest ;  the  cuckoo's  note 
is  frequent,  and  we  hear  it  for  the 
first  time  upon  our  right  hand — ^in 
these  parts  it  being  deemed  an  evil 


omen  to  hear  it  for  the  first  time  on 
the  left.  The  trees  are  getting 
heavy  with  their  brilliant  new 
livery,  although  here  and  there  a 
naked  old  oak  seems  to  frown 
doubtfully,  as  much  as  to  say, 
'  Don't  you  believe  it :  there  are  lots 
of  frosts  and  cold  winds  yet  to 
come.'  Cowslips  and  primroses 
literally  tapestry  the  banks  on 
either  side  of  the  path,  and  we  can 
see  through  the  waving  green  and 
youiSg  stems  of  the  woodland 
pansies,  ragged  robins,  wood  ane- 
mones, oranesbills,  blue-bells,  and 
the  numberless  other  beauteous 
ladies  of  the  court  of  Queen  May, 
who  will  arrive  shortly. 

We  pass  Westerbam  and  Bras'^ 
ted  in  the  valley  about  a  mile  be- 
neath us,  and  make  straight  for 
Chevening  Park.  Formerly  the 
Old  Way  ran  across  the  park ;  but 
some  years  back  Earl  Stanhope,  in 
the  face  of  much  public  opposition, 
procured  an  Act  of  Parliament 
for  the  closing  of  it,  so  that  we  are 
obliged  to  strike  straight  up  a 
rough  hill  to  the  left,  and  then  to 
take  a  pleasant  path  through  th« 
heart  of  dense  woods  until  we 
reach  the  main  road  between  Lon- 
don and  Tonbridge.  This  we  croes, 
and,  regaining  the  Old  Way,  dip 
down  into  Otifbrd. 

At  Otford  stood  one  of  those 
splendid  castle-palaces  used  by 
sovereigns  and  prelates  on  their 
leisurely  and  luxurious  'pro- 
gresses' to  and  from  the  cathedral 
city. 

Very  little  of  it  remains,  and 
that  little  has  been  put  to  terribly 
base  uses.  A  fine  old  ivy-grown 
tower,  and  a  Line  of  buildings 
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which,  under  their  modem  guise 
of  labourers'  cottages,  still  bear  the 
stamp  of  cloisters,  comprise  the 
sole  existing  relics  of  once  famous 
Otford  Castle ;  but  as  we  explore 
a  little  further,  we  can  see  scat- 
tered over  many  acres  of  land  the 
outlines  of  party-walls,  diversified 
here  and  there  by  a  crumbling  bit 
of  old  buttress,  which  tells  of  the 
former  extent  of  the  buildings. 
Beneath  the  soft  turf  upon  which 
we  stand,  beneath  the  filth  and 
confusion  of  the  cow-yards,  are 
said  to  be  ranges  of  cellars  and 
lengths  of  passages  (one  of  which 
is  supposed  to  connect  with  the 
Mote  House  at  Ightham),  associat- 
ed in  the  rustic  mind  with  all  sorts 
of  weird  legends  and  stories. 

On  our  way  upwards  we  pass 
St.  Thomas's  Well— a  deep  ob- 
long structure  of  solid  masonry 
almost  hidden  in  bramble  and 
bash,  but  the  waters  of  which  are 
still  belieyed  to  possess  medicinal 
qualities  of  more  than  ordinary 
•efficacy. 

We  follow  the  Way,  or,  as  it  is 
called  in  these  parts  even  after  a 
lapse  of  nearly  four  hundred  years, 
the  '  Old  Pilgrim,'  for  three  miles, 
and  then  strike  down  into  the 
little  village  of  Kemsing,  to  visit  a 
genuine  old  relic  of  the  pilgrim 
days  in  the  shape  of  St.  Edith's 
Well,  a  curious  old  monument 
shaped  like  a  dumb-bell  minus 
one  of  its  knobs.  Here  the  pil- 
grims halted  to  replenish  their 
gourds,  and  the  water  is  still  said 
to  be  the  clearest  and  freshest  in 
West  Kent.  We  regain  the  Way 
after  this  digression,  and  find  our- 
selves in  a  world  of  complete 
solitude;  for  although  here  the 
road  is  good  and  broad,  until  it 
cuts  the  main  road  from  Graves- 
end  to  Wrotbam  and  Tonbiidge 
it  seems  to  be  but  little  used, 
probably  because,  following  the 
plan  of  all  pilgrim  roads,  it  runs 
aloof  from  towns  and  villages,  and 


may  be  said  to  lead  nowhere  but 
to  Canterbury. 

Still,  although  the  sounds  of 
human  hurry  and  turmoil  are 
absent,  there  is  no  lack  of  life. 
In  almost  every  field  may  be  seen 
sturdy  teams  dragging  plough  and 
harrow ;  in  the  distance^  to  our 
right,  we  get  a  view  of  a  fine  old 
manor-house  known  as  St  Clare 
— probably  built  upon  the  site  of 
one  of  the  innumerable  chapels  or 
shrines  which  formerly  dotted  the 
Old  Way;  a  solitary  boy,  stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  a  large  newly- 
sown  field  ostensibly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  scaring  away  crows,  stares 
and  gapes  at  us  as  unusual  pheno- 
mena; and  the  dogs,  which  are 
invariably  attached  to  the  very 
few  cottages  hereabouts,  bark  and 
tug  at  their  tethers  as  if  resenting 
our  intrusion  in  a  path  so  long 
diverted  from  its  original  pur- 
poses. 

So  we  continue,  always  under 
the  line  of  sentinel  yews,  always 
about  half  a  mile  above  the  vil- 
lages; on  our  right  a  splendid 
panorama  of  fertile  valley  shut  in 
by  densely  wooded  hills — hiUs 
amidst  which  nestle  many  of  those 
'ancient  halls'  to  which,  as 
Macaulay  relates  in  stirring  verse, 
the  warUke  errand  sped  in  the 
days  of  the  Invincible  Armada. 

The  hard  white  road,  however, 
soon  dwindles  into  a  mere  grass- 
grown  bridle-path;  and  we  are 
delighted  with  it^  for  it  is  exactiy 
as  we  had  pictured  the  Old  Way 
beforehand,  and  should  have  been 
disappointed  had  it  turned  out  to 
be  an  ordinary  dusty  country  road. 

About  midday  we  see  in  the 
distance  the  pall  of  smoke  which 
marks  the  paper-mills  and  pottery- 
work  son  the  banksof  the  Medway, 
which  we  are  to  cross,  as  the  pU- 
grims  did,  at  Snodland,  when  they 
did  not  take  the  road  by  Lower 
Hailing.  So  we  turn  down  to  the 
right  ^m  an  utterly  lonesome  and 
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silent  bit  of  country  to  Paddle- 
wortb,  a  solitary  farmbonse, 
wbicb,  from  its  strengtb  and  size, 
must  bare  been  a  veritable  moated 
grange  of  tbe  romantic  type. 

Wben  we  get  to  Snodland  we 
are  cbarmed  to  see  tbat  the  first 
inn  bears  tbe  sign  of  the  Monk's 
Head,  and  coogratulate  ourselves 
that  we  are  going  to  consume  our 
bread-and-cheese  in  a  house  which 
may  in  old  times  have  been  a  pil- 
grims' caravanserai  Alas,  our  host 
informs  us  that  he  built  the  house 
about  ten  years  since  in  an  open 
fieldy  and  that  be  had  chosen  the 
sign  of  the  Monk's  Head  as  a  joke 
upon  his  own  name,  which  is 
Fryer. 

We  are  not  particularly  struck 
with  Snodland,  for  although  it 
migbt  have  been  a  pleasant  little 
place  enough  in  the  olden  time, 
tbe  development  of  the  paper  and 
pottery  works  has  told  its  tale, 
and  the  old  characteristics  of  the 
place  are  being  gradually  swept 
away  to  make  room  for  grimy 
chimneys  and  mean  rows  of  yellow 
cottages.  Even  the  Cburch  field 
and  ^e  Stone  Grave  field,  where- 
firom  were  disinterred  not  many 
years  ago  very  interesting  remains 
of  Roman  occupation,  are  being 
built  upon,  and  the  old  church 
itself  is  in  very  low  company. 

We  cross  the  yellow  turbid 
Med  way  by  a  ferry  :  our  boatman 
tells  us  that  the  old  pilgrims 
crossed  it  by  means  of  rocks,  whicb 
were  blown  up  some  time  back 
to  facilitate  tbe  increasing  barge 
traffic. 

We  pass  on  through  the  two 
Burhams — the  one  snug  and  pic- 
turesque around  its  fine  old 
cburch,  the  other  staring  and  yel- 
low around  its  fine  new  one — and 
so  upwards  on  to  the  Way,  which 
is  here  a  broad  and  well-defined, 
well-used  road.  We  have  heard 
something  about  a  holy  weU  of 
the  Otford  and  Kemsing  type  in 


this  neighbourhood,  but,  as  no 
one  seems  to  know  anything  about 
it,  we  abandon  its  quest. 

Gradually  the  Way  begins  to 
assume  its  old  shape,  and  by  the 
time  we  reach  tbe  Rochester  main 
road  is  once  more  little  better 
than  a  footpath.  We  must  turn 
to  the  left  up  this  main  road  for 
a  few  hundred  yards  in  order  to 
visit  that  strange  old  British 
monument  known  as  Kit's  Ooty 
House,  which  must  have  struck 
the  pilgrims  so  often  with  wonder 
and  amazement. 

Tbe  four  buge  stones  which 
compose  it  stand  alone  in  a  field 
a  little  above  the  Lower  Bell  inn. 
Of  course,  in  the  rustic  mind,  they 
are  associated  with  tbe  Evil  One ; 
but  the  very  corruption  of  the 
name  and  the  opinion  of  leading 
antiquaries  seem  to  decide  that 
beneath  them  were  buried  tbe 
ashes  of  the  British  prince  Cati- 
gem,  wbo  fell  in  the  great  battle 
with  Horsa  at  Aylesford,  about 
a  mile  ofL  In  another  field  below 
is  a  collection  of  smaller  stones, 
which  are  popularly  known  as  the 
Uncounted;  and,  indeed,  upon 
the  hill-sides  all  around  are  ves- 
tiges either  of  a  British  cemetery, 
or  of  that  terrible  battle  which,  in 
the  words  of  the  late  Mr.  Green, 
*'  struck  the  keynote  of  the  whole 
English  conquest  of  Britain.' 

We  retrace  our  steps  along  the 
main  road,  and  follow  tbe  Old 
Way  from  where  we  left  it.  Here 
it  is  a  mere  path  of  the  rougbest 
description,  evidently  much  pa- 
tronised by  tramps,  if  we  are  to 
judge  by  the  many  remains  of 
wood  fires  and  relics  of  cast-off 
wearing  apparel  littered  about,  but 
otherwise  as  quiet  and  secluded 
as  could  be  desired. 

Were  it  not  for  the  friendly 
line  of  yews  on  the  hill-crest  above 
us,  we  should  have  some  difficulty 
in  following  tbe  Old  Pilgrim ;  but 
at  lengtb  it  assumes  a  respectable 
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aspect,  and,  as  we  an  beginnii^ 
to  think  that  rest  and  sahetantial 
refreshment  would  not  be  amisSy 
the  pictmesqiie  tower  of  Boxlej 
ehorch  looms  into  sight 

Our  inn  here — the  Qaeen's 
Head — has  been  a  hostelry  since 
the  pilgrim  days,  and  our  hostess 
is  a  true  type  of  the  fast-disap- 
pearing race  of  bnzom  old  Eng- 
lish landladies.  Behind  the  inn 
stretches  a  pleasant  range  of  gar- 
dens, mach  fteqaented  in  the 
snmmer  months  by  picnic-parties 
and  holiday-makers  of  the  better 
sort,  from  Rochester  and  ^ew 
Brompton.  A  prominent  orna- 
ment in  the  garden  is  the  figure- 
head of  the  old  line-of  battle  ship 
Howe,  and  is  religiously  decked 
up  with  laorel  and  bay  every  glo- 
rious First  of  June. 

In  Boxley  ehorch,  facing  us, 
stood  that  £unous  piece  of  clerical 
humbug,  the  *  Rood  of  Grace' — ^an 
image  of  the  Virgin,  which,  by  in- 
genious mechanism,  was  made  to 
move  its  head  and  eyes,  and  which 
attracted  simple-minded  belieyerB 
from  all  parts  of  England.  In 
1538,  however,  it  was  carted  off 
to  London,  its  machinery  exposed, 
and  burnt  solemnly  at  Paul's 
Gross,  80  that  Boxley  lost  a  grand 
source  of  revenue. 

On  a  beautiful  May  morning — 
and  it  may  be  remembered  that 
the  Ist  of  May  1883  was  a  soli- 
tary bright  day  in  a  gloomy  period 
— we  tear  ourselves  unwUlingly 
away  from  pleasant  Boxley  to  pur^ 
sue  our  pilgrimage.  We  are  agree- 
ably reminded  that  the  old  English 
affection  for  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  bygone  times  is  not  utterly  . 
extinct  by  the  appearance  of 
several  pairs  of  little  girls  carrying, 
balanced  upon  a  broom-stick, 
something  carefully  covered  up  in 
a  clean  apron.  We  bestow  lar- 
gesse; the  cloth  is  raised,  and, 
amidst  a  bower  of  sweet  wild 
flowers,  is  seen  a  doll  more  or  less 


goigeonsly  arrayed.  We  don't 
like  to  tell  these  blue-eyed  Saxon- 
haired  little  damsels  that  they  are 
unconsciously  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  old  pagans  by  this 
simple  rustic  custom,  and  that 
their  dolls  are  so  many  Floras,  and 
they  wouldn't  understand  us  if  we 
were  to;  so  we  leave  them  bob- 
bing and  curtsying,  and  resume  oor 
own  process  of  treading  in  old  foot- 
steps. 

We  pass  by  DepUing,  a  pretty 
little  Kentish  village,  uid  Thum- 
ham,  with  its  mysterious  old  ruin 
on  the  hill-top,  along  the  most  se- 
questered and  tranquil  of  paths, 
until  wa  reach  Hoilingboume — a 
name  redolent  of  the  old  monk  days. 

Here  we  meet  with  a  couple  of 
rude  shocks.  The  first  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  already  half-drunk 
group  of  navvies  who  have  been 
ushering  in  May  morning  with  a 
carouse — ^regular  moleskin-trou- 
sered, highlow-booted,  brawny- 
shouldered  navvies.  In  explana- 
tion of  our  question,  'What  on 
earth  are  these  fellows  doing  here  f 
shock  number  two  appears. 
Right  away  throagh  the  pleasant 
fields,  about  a  mile  below  us,  runs 
a  hideous  half-made  bright  yellow 
railway  embankment.  When  we 
were  last  here,  a  year  ago,  the 
country  folk  were  all  cockahoop 
at  the  prospect  of  the  new  line 
from  Maidstone  to  Ashford;  but 
there  were  doubts  about  its  being 
undertaken  :  and  here  it  is,  in  all 
its  deforming  monstrosity. 

During  an  errand  such  as  ours 
utility  gives  way  to  sentiment,  and 
we  deem  the  operation  of  the  Lon- 
don, Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway 
Company  as  a  direct  insult  upon 
our  dearly  cherished  ideas  of  soli- 
tude and  true  rustic  retirementi 
However,  the  rustics  are  delighted 
at  the  idea  of  the  new  era  of  pros- 
perity on  the  eve  of  being  opened 
up  to  them ;  so  we  grumble  to  our- 
selves. 
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^  We  pass  above  Uarnetsham, 
skirting  Stede  Hill  Park,  the  rail- 
way fiend  casting  up  his  fumes  and 
filth  under  the  yeiy  walls  of  the 
old  church,  wherein  repose  long- 
departed  Stedes  and  Baldwins,  the 
past  owners  of  the  mansion  on  the 
hill,  and  for  the  first  time  meet 
with  leal  difficulty  in  following 
the  Old  Way;  for  although  the 
name  still  exists,  the  yew-trees 
have  diaappeared,  and,  as  if  glad 
to  escape  from  their  sombre  watch, 
the  Way  itself  seems  to  have  dis- 
appeared also.  We  pass  above 
'  poor.'  Lenham,  and  thete  is  not 
even  a  footpath  in  the  place  of 
the  Way.  However,  we  keep  on, 
guided  by  the  tower  of  Charing 
Church,  straight  ahead;  across 
ploughed  fields,  up  to  our  knees 
in  bramble  and  brake,  through 
hedges,  down  steep  chidk  banks ; 
for  we  are  at  least  conscientiously 
following  the  line  of  the  Old  Way, 
if  we  ate  not  actually  on  it  But 
at  length  matters  get  so  bad  that 
we  make  a  push  across  the  fields 
to  Charing,  intending  to  regain 
the  lost  Way,  if  possible,  after  we 
have  sampled  the  King's  Head 
malt  liquor. 

Charing,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Maidstone,  Canterbury,  Faver- 
sham,  and  Ashford  roads,  was  in 
the  old  coach  days  a  place  of  no 
little  importance,  and,  long  pre- 
vious to  the  days  of  coaches,  was 
stUl  more  famous  for  its  fine  old 
archiepiBcopal  palace.  We  are 
reminded  of  Otford  and  Croydon 
when  we  see  Charing  Palace,  or 
what  is  left  of  it.  Cows  and  pigs 
thrusting  their  noses  through  sculp- 
tured doorways;  windows,  yet  rich 
with  delicate  tracery,  stuffed  up 
with  straw  and  fodder;  the  old 
banqueting-haU  turned  into  a  bami 
a  malting-house  cowl  pushed  out 
^m  the  roof  of  the  old  chapeL 
All  around  in  the  fields,  as  at  Ot- 
ford, may  be  traced  the  extent  of 
the  old  palace,  at  which,  in  1520, 


Henry  VIII.  was  sumptuously 
lodged  on  his  way  to  the  Field  of 
the  Cloth  of  Gold ;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  one  ivy  grown  comer, 
which  has  been  converted  into  a 
farmhouse,  all  that  remains  of  old 
Charing  Palace  is  crumbling  decay 
and  unbroken  solitude. 

The  church  is  interesting,  and 
with  reference  to  a  fire  which  con- 
sumed part  of  it,  including  the 
belfry,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  runs  the  distich, 

'  Dirtv  Cbaring  lies  in  a  hole. 
She  had  but  one  bell,  and  that  she  stole  ;* 

the  theft  being  said  to  have  been 
committed  from  Lenham  to  replace 
the  consumed  bells. 

The  village  and  its  environs 
abound  with  curious  old  half-tim- 
bered houses,  mostly  in  an  excel- 
lent state  of  preservation,  and  the 
general  atmosphere  of  the  place 
is  one  of  old-fashioned  calm  and 
peace,  mingled  with  resignation 
to  a  fate  which  has  deprived  the 
village  of  what  was  substantial 
fame  and  reputation. 

In  case  any  intending  pilgrim 
should  wish  to  split  his  journey 
up  into  three  parts,  he  will  find 
no  better  accommodiation,  both  aa 
regards  board  and  lodging,  any- 
where in  the  country  than  at  the 
King's  Head  in  Charing,  although 
the  other  old  inn,  the  Swan,  is 
probably  just  as  good.  This  is 
by  the  way. 

Now  we  must  resume  our  pil- 
grimage. '  No  use  trying  to  fol- 
low the  Old  Pilgrim  from  here  to 
Canterbury,'  says  our  host;  'it 
goes  right  away  down  by  East  well 
Park  and  Wye,  and  then  is  only 
ploughed  land.' 

So  we  are  reluctantly  compelled 
to  do  the  fourteen  miles  which 
remain  between  us  and  our  desti- 
nation by  the  main  road. 

However,  it  is  a  yery  pleasant 
road,  and  not  yery  much  more 
animated  than  the   Old  Pilgrim 
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we  have  juBt  left.  From  Chftring 
Hill  one  of  the  finest  views  in 
Kent  may  be  obtained;  and  as  the 
hiU  is  a  stiff  one^  the  opportunity 
of  looking  £Eur  away  over  the 
weald  even  to  the  sea  should  not 
be  lost  Then  we  pass  through  a 
long  succession  of  woods,  bright 
with  May  flowers,  and  cheerful 
with  the  ring  of  tiie  woodman's 
axe,  to  Challock,  situated  on  a 
pleasant  green  which  in  former 
years  used  to  be  the  annual  scene 
of  rather  a  rowdy  pleasure  fair. 

From  Challockwepass  through 
an  exquisite  country  to  Chilham, 
and  mount  a  hill  to  explore  the 
tiny  village  of  timbered  houses 
grouped  around  the  gates  of  the 
fine  old  castle,  admission  to  which 
is  readily  given,  although  the 
remains  of  a  still  older  castle,  im- 
mediately above  the  pleasant 
cricket-field,  are  the  chief  objects 
of  attraction. 

From  Chilham  we  follow  the 
course  of  the  Stour  and  the  South- 
Eastern  Bailway,  through  Chart- 
ham  into  Canterbury.  This  road 
is  80  frequently  explored  by 
pedestrians  and  bicyclists  that  it 
needs  no  description ;  but  to  wind 
up  the  pilgrimage  in  proper  stylci 
we  finally  unstrap  our  knapsacks 
at  the  Fleur  de  lis  Hotel,  which 


is  within  a  few  feet  of  an  actual 
old  hostelry  patronised  by  the  pil- 
grims, and  now  known  as  East- 
bridge  Hospital,  and  facing  the 
old  inn,  the  George  and  Dngou, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  in 
those  days  a  sort  of  'succunale' 
to  the  hospital.  Old  'brethren' 
and  '  sisters  *  now  live  at  the  hos- 
pital as  in  almshouses,  and  they 
still  cling  to  the  belief  that  in  the 
crypt  below  are  to  be  found  bottles 
of  old  wine  such  as  the  monks 
loved,  and  whisper  strange  stories 
concerning  a  mysterious  flight  of 
steps  which  lead  from  the  hospital 
to  the  water-side. 

Here  we  bring  our  litde  pil- 
grimage to  a  close,  not  at  allsony 
to  enjoy  a  good  bath  after  our 
fifty  miles'  tiamp,  in  preparation 
for  a  substantial  meal ;  then  will 
follow  as  pleasant  a  part  of  the 
holiday  as  any — ^the  retrospect 
over  a  pipe.  In  bad  weather  much 
of  the  road  we  have  traversed  must 
be  simply  impassable;  but  we 
have  been  favoured  wit^  perfect 
tramping  weather,  and  can  look 
back  to  our  performance  with 
unalloyed  pleasure — ^unless  the 
vision  of  the  railway  embankment 
be  deemed  a  cloud  over  the  gene- 
ral serenity  of  our  path  along  the 
*  Old  Pilgrim.' 

FRANK  ABKLL. 


HERE  AND  THERE. 


Mt  daily  round  I  gaily  take ; 

And,  let  my  path  be  dry  or  muddy, 
I  keep  the  mental  eye  awake 

To  find  a  fitting  food  for  study. 
From  hour  to  hour,  from  place  to  place, 

In  square  or  street  or  lane  or  sdley, 
With  lively  air  but  sober  pace 

I  lounge  about  and  shilly-shally. 

The  extra  good,  the  ultra  bad, 

The  rich  and  poor,  the  wise  and  silly ; 
Their  portraitures  may  all  be  had 

From  Aldgate  J^ump  to  Piccadilly. 
His  use  to  each  the  Fates  assign. 

Some  special  task  to  each  decreeing ; 
With  joy  I  feel  the  lot  is  mine 

To  photograph  my  fellow-being. 

I  watch  the  gay  and  giddy  throng 

That  fills  the  West  through  all  the  season; 
It  aids  me  when  I  build  my  song 

In  tripping  rhyme  with  little  reason. 
My  Lady  A.,  my  Lady  B. — 

The  stars  of  music  and  the  drama — 
The  whole  procession  I  can  see 

In  one  eternal  panorama. 

At  sundry  times  I  wander  East, 

And  weave,  in  squalid  slums  and  smoky, 
The  dactyl  or  the  anapaest, 

The- glib  iamb  or  dainty  trochee. 
What  grim  and  ghastly  sights  are  here. 

What  sounds  accost  me  on  my  travels, 
Whene'er  the  Muse,  with  vision  clear, 

This  web  of  woo  and  crime  unravels ! 

What  themes  to  bid  the  poet  pause, 

In  rambling  o'er  our  giant  city ! 
To  find  for  envy  little  cause. 

But  find,  alas,  how  much  for  pity  ! 
And  yet  each  day  the  lesson  sends — 

That  each  betimes  may  preach  to  others ; — 
Divinity  doth  shape  your  ends, 

Rough-hew  them  as  ye  will,  my  brothers. 

H8NBT  S.  LKGH. 


Holiday,  '83.  E 


THE  MYSTERIOUS  BEAUTY. 
a  Homsttcr  of  a  6rnnan  fttuH  Satfi. 


Of  course  I  was  '  altogether  oat 
of  sorts/  and  'worry  had  told  upon 
me.'  There  was  no  need  of  young 
Hunter,  fresh  from  English  and 
foreign  hospitalp,  with  all  the  latest 
scientific  discoyeries  and  the  long- 
est scientific  terms  at  his  fingers' 
ends,  to  inform  me  of  that  Uttle 
fact ;  my  own  common  sense 
could  arrire  at  that  conclusion 
unassisted.  What  did  puzzle  me 
about  it  was  the  connection  between 
mind  and  matter;  why  a  mental 
anxiety  resulted  in  a  shooting  pain, 
and  why  the  annoyance  I  had 
lately  undergone  should  have  a 
tendency  to  develop  bunions. 
Hunter  laughed  when  I  asked 
him  the  reason  of  this,  and  then 
he  said, 

'  If  I  were  you,  Mr.  Slocombe, 
I  would  just  run  up  to  town  one 
day  and  see  Sir  Percival  Pylle; 
he  is  quite  at  the  top  of  the  pro- 
fession for  a  case  like  yours,  and 
I  should  feel  more  satisfied  in 
treating  you  afterwards  when  you 
have  had  his  opinion.' 

The  young  man  spoke  modestly 
enough — more  so  than  these  over- 
taught  young  gentlemen  of  the 
present  day  are  in  the  habit  of 
doing — but  there  was  a  laugh  in 
his  eye  all  the  time,  and  I  have 
since  led  him  to  confess  that  he 
did  not  believe  ho  should  ever  get 
me  to  submit  to  his  orders  unless 
some  medical  Colossus  had  first 
laid  down  the  law  in  the  same 
direction. 

It  was  a  great  loss  to  this 
neighbourhood  when  good  old 
Dr.  Manners  died.  We  all  knew 
and  believed  in  him :  he  had  vac- 
cinated the  last  three  generations, 


helped  them  through  croup  and 
measles,  had  lanced  their  babies' 
gums,  and  attended  the  funerals 
of  at  least  half  the  parish  twice 
over;  and  now  that  he  was  gone 
we  none  of  us  had  the  least  idea 
how  to  be  ill  without  him.  Young 
Mr.  Hunter  had  been  with  Dr. 
Manners  for  a  short  time  before 
*his  death;  but  what  are  a  few 
months'  experience  compared  to 
that  of  the  man  who  has  known 
and  physicked  you  from  the  day 
of  your  birth?  So  there  was  a 
little  division  of  feeling  about 
Hunter :  the  young  folks,  who 
could  not  be  expected  to  have  old 
heads  on  their  shoulders,  extolled 
his  cleverness  and  skill ;  but  we 
elders  did  not  commit  ourselves  so 
unreservedly,  and  there  was  a 
tacit  agreement  amongst  us  that 
in  case  we  had  to  call  in  the  new 
doctor,  it  would  be  well  not  to 
trust  him  too  fully  as  to  our  ail- 
ments, confiding  to  his  ear  sach 
symptoms  merely  as  we  thought^ 
him  capable  of  understanding,  and 
reserving  to  ourselves  our  own 
opinions,  while  we  took  those  he 
expressed  cum  grano. 

He  was  quite  right,  though,  in 
saying  that  wony  had  told  upon 
me.  Why,  worry  enough  to  tell 
upon  a  large  family  had  thought 
proper  to  concentrate  itself  upon 
me,  Adolphus  Slocombe,  a  quiet 
single  gentleman  no  longer  walk- 
ing on  what  is  called  the  sunny 
side  of  fifty.  First,  there  was  that 
law-suit — the  one,  I  mean,  which 
had  been  dragging  on  for  years 
about  Crofton's  Spinney ;  and  when 
the  case  was  settled  tlus  spring  in 
my  favour  the  expenses  of  litiga- 
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tion  80  nearly  balanced  the  value 
of  the  property,  that  the  modest 
sum  of  71.  lOs.  ^d.  was  all  the 
gain  resulting  from  the  trouble 
and  anxiety  of  the  law-snit.  The 
wbd  was  very  much  in  the  east, 
too,  this  spring.  I  remember  there 
was  a  biting  frost  the  very  day  my 
lawyer's  bill  came  in — a  frost  that 
cut  off  all  the  young  wall-fruit 
which  a  previous  mild  fortnight 
had  coaxed  into  setting.  I  am 
partial  to  wall-fruit,  particularly 
so  to  what  is  grown  in  my  own 
garden ;  in  fac^,  the  garden  is  a 
hobby  of  mine,  and  those  long  red- 
brick walls,  on  which  the  sun  shines 
soft  and  warm  when  other  aspects 
are  in  chilly  shadow,  had  been  a 
sheet  of  blossoms  pink  and  pro- 
mising, and  such  as  not  one  of  all 
my  neighbours  could  exhibit,  only 
the  day  before. 

People  say  calamities  are  apt 
to  hunt  in  couples;  mine  came 
just  then  in  a  regular  pack.  I 
was  trying  to  be  quiet  for  a  while 
after  dmner,  and,  sitting  in  a  cosy 
chair  by  the  dining-room  fire,  had 
just  thrown  a  handkercbief  across 
my  forehead,  the  better  to  think 
over  my  troubles  undisturbed  by 
the  lights  in  the  room,  when  a 
knock  sounded  on  the  door,  and  my 
housekeeper  presented  herself  with, 

*  If  you  please,  sir,  could  I 
speak  to  you  V 

Her  voice  sounded  rather  odd, 
and  she  had  a  nervous  way  with 
her  hands  so  altogether  unlike 
herself  that  I  knew  at  once  some 
fresh  catastrophe  had  happened, 
and  she  was  come  to  '  break  it '  to 
me.  I  told  her  to  shut  the  door 
behind  her,  which  she  did ;  and 
then,  as  she  stood  trembling  and 
hesitating  just  inside  the  room,  I 
added,  to  reassure  her, 

*  Well,  Mrs.  Parker,  what  is  it  1 
I  am  afraid  the  cows  must  be  ill, 
or  one  of  the  maids  has  been  giv- 
ing you  trouble,  and  you  want  me 
to  give  her  wsraing/ 


'  If  you  please,  sir,'  replied 
Parker,  as  though  that  really 
was  just  what  she  wanted. 

*  Bat  which  is  it,*  I  asked — '  the 
cows  or  the  housemaids  ]' 

*  Please,  sir,*  began  Mr8.  Par- 
ker again ;  then  she  paused  for  a 
full  minute,  and  finally  burst  out 
quite  suddenly,  *  It's  me,  sir,  please.* 

'  You,  Parker  ]  I  don't  under- 
stand;' which  was  certainly  not 
surprising,  considering  the  want  of 
clearness  in  her  remarks.  How- 
ever, now  she  had  begun  to  speak 
she  seemed  to  feel  more  equal  to 
the  occasion,  and  presently  went  on, 

*  Please,  sir,  it's  me,  sir:  you 
said  **  to  give  warning,''  you  know, 
sir.' 

*  0,  indeed  !*  returned  I,  equally 
surprised  and  annoyed  at  this  piece 
of  self-assertion  on  the  part  of  my 
old  servant.  *  So  you  think,  Mrs. 
Parker,  that  it  is  your  place  rather 
than  mine  to  give  warning  to  my 
domestics?  I  cannot  say  that  I 
agree  with  you.  I  give  you  leave 
to  choose  and  select  the  maids  for 
yourself,  and  when  they  disobey 
you  and  give  trouble  I  am  willing 
to  part  with  them  on  your  advice; 
but  servants  shall  not  enter  upon 
or  quit  my  service  unless  I  engage 
them  or  dismiss  them  myself. 
You  have  lived  with  me  a  great 
many  years,  Parker  ;  but  I  intend 
to  be  master  in  my  own  house,  and 
there  must  be  a  limit  to  your 
powers.' 

I  had  worked  myself  up  into 
quite  an  angry  mood  by  this  time ; 
as  to  Parker,  she  incontinently  fell 
a-sobbing  in  the  very  middle  of 
my  speedi. 

8he  drew  a  little  nearer  when  I 
paused,  and,  *0  Mr.  Adolphus,*^ 
says  she,  '  my  dear,  dear  master,, 
'tisn't  nothing  like  as  what  you're 
saying.  I  wouldn't  never  go  to 
ask  for  more  power  nor  is  my  due 
here ;  and  faithfully  I've  tried  to 
do  my  duty  to  you  these  thirty 
years  and  more ;  but — but — but — 
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there,  sir,  'Us  Sir  Arthur  Prynne's 
coachnum,  sir — ^him  that  has  the 
south  lodge  and  lost  his  wife  a 
year  agone  last  Martinmas ;  and 
if  you  please,  sir,  I'd  be  glad,  and 
sorry  too,  indeed,  sir,  to  leave  yon 
this  day  month/ 

The  mnrder  was  oat  now,  bat 
what  a  preposterous  notion ! 

'M7  good  woman,  hare  you 
taken  leave  of  your  senses?'  I 
asked. 

*  Please,  sir — ' 

'  Bat  I  do  not  please  at  all, 
Parker.  Why  in  the  world  should 
you  want  to  be  married?  It  is 
the  most  ridiculous  thing  I  ever 
heard  of.  You  are  as  comfortable 
as  you  can  possibly  be  here ;  you 
have  a  good  home,  good  food,  ser- 
vants under  you,  and,  I  hope  and 
believe,  a  good  master.' 

*  Yes,  sir,'  sniffed  through  a 
pocket-handkerchief. 

*  Then,'  I  went  on,  warming  with 
my  subject, '  you  have  good  wages, 
haven't  you?  I'll  raise  them  if 
you  wish  it.  And  you  have  taken 
brevet  rank,  you  know ;  why,  all 
the  parish  calls  you  Mrs.  Parker, 
and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
living  soul  besides  myself  that  re- 
collects your  proper  style  and  title 
should  be  Sarah  Parker,  spinster. 
Don't  you  see  that  you  have  every- 
thing to  lose  and  nothing  what- 
ever to  gain  in  marrying  Sir  Arthur 
Prynne's  coachman  ?  Why,  he  has 
I  don't  know  how  many  children, 
and  they  will  be  the  death  of  you, 
Parker — plague  your  very  life  out. 
Now,  do  make  up  your  mind  to  be 
a  sensible  woman  and  stay  where 
you  are,  and  I  will  see  that  you 
shall  never  come  to  want  when 
your  working  days  are  over.' 

Anybody  wocdd  have  thought 
that  I  had  given  her  reasons 
enough,  and  good  ones  too,  a- 
gainst  this  marriage;  but  wilful 
woman  will  have  her  way,  and  a 
most  particularly  obstinate  and 
wilful  woman   Sarah  Parker  was 


in  this  matter.  She  wanted  for 
nothing  in  my  house,  and  she  hid 
loved  me  all  my  life-;  but  Abel 
Driver's  sons  were  all  out  in  the 
world,  one  daughter  was  in  good 
service,  and  the  others  were  mar- 
ried ;  and  in  short  her  fixed  inten- 
tion was  to  become  the  coachman's 
wife  and  lire  in  Sir  Arthur's  south 
lodge,  so  I  gave  up  the  point  at 
last,  merely  observing, 

'  Well,  if  you  will,  you  must,  and 
I  shall  say  no  more  about  the 
matter  except  to  caution  you  that 
Drivec^s  lodge  stands  very  near  the 
lake,  and  I  have  seen  a  thick  white 
mist  rising  scores  of  times  in  that 
part  of  the  park.  You  are  sub- 
ject to  rheumatism,  and  to  my 
certain  knowledge  turned  sixty;  so 
I  advise  you  to  think  how  it  will 
suit  your  bones  to  be  running  out 
to  open  and  shut  the  gates  at  all 
hours,  before  you  give  Abel  Driver 
his  final  answer.' 

Parker  was  not  much  pleased  at 
these  remarks,  meant  in  all  kindly 
warning ;  perhaps  she  did  not  like 
any  allasion  to  her  age :  anyhow 
she  went  away  at  once,  and  left 
me,  rather  shaken  by  the  sudden 
news  she  had  brought  me,  to 
ponder  over  the  complications 
and  inconveniences  which  result 
from  indiscriminate  matrimony, 
^nd  to  wonder  what  was  to  become 
of  me  without  my  worthy  house- 
keeper. 

The  next  day  I  sent  for  Hunter, 
and  two  days  afterwards  I  went 
to  London  and  saw  Sir  Perdval 
PyUe.  There  was  much  agreeable 
suavity  in  the  great  man's  manner, 
and  he  listened  to  the  account  of 
my  symptoms  with  an  engaging 
Bimle;  but  when  it  became  his 
turn  to  speak,  the  first  word  that 
fell  from  his  lips  was  not  a  pretty 
one,  nor  pleasant  for  me  to  hear. 

*  Gout,  my  dear  sir,  nothing  bat 
gout,'  laughing  lightly,  as  though 
tiie  whole  matter  were  as  simple 
as  possible.   'Allow  me  to  con- 
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gratalate  yoa.  This  will  add  ten 
years  to  joor  life.  A  very  fashion- 
able, indeed,  I  may  say  a  very 
aristocratic,  complaint  it  is  jast 
now/ 

8ir  Perci7al*s  face  broadened 
with  a  genial  smile — ^mine  length- 
ened. I  hare  always  had  a  con- 
stitutional, it  may  hare  been  a  pro- 
phetic, objection  to  goat,  and  now 
I  was  coolly  told  its  clutches  were 
already  npon  me. 

<  Keally,  sir,'  said  I, '  I  cannot 
imagine  what  should  lead  you  to 
say  this.  I  am  not  aware  of 
haying  any  symptoms  of  thb 
malady.' 

'Of  course  not,  of  course  not. 
Why,  if  people  knew  what  was 
the  matter  with  them,  and  how  to 
treat  themselyes,  where  would  be 
the  use  of  us  doctors  1  We  should 
soon  become  only  an  additional 
item,  and  a  rather  large  one,  in 
your  poor-rates.  But  you  limped 
a  litUe,  Mr.  8Iocombe,  as  you 
entered  my  room;  may  I  ask 
why?' 

'  Bunions,'  I  replied,  with  de- 
cision, *  Tery  bad  bunions.' 

'  But  not  always  equally  pain- 
ful ?  Worse  some  days,  and  better 
others  ?  Boots  feel  a  good  fit  this 
week  and  unbearably  tight  the 
next  ?  Bunion  red,  shiny,  swollen, 
and  puffy  to  the  touch  V 

I  bowed  my  head  in  assent. 

*Just  BO,  just  so.  Call  it 
bunions,  Mr.  Slocombe,  if  you 
please.  Ha,  ha  I  a  capital  joke, 
that;  but  gout  is  a  shorter  word 
to  say,  and  a  truer  one;  don't 
waste  too  much  breath  or  too 
many  syllables  oyer  your  ailments.' 

I  was  beginning  to  hate  the 
pleasant  laugh  that  made  so  light 
of  my  distresses,  and  I  asked  rather 
stiffly, 

*  What  do  you  prescribe.  Sir 
Percivair 

'Been  abroad  much)  No? 
That's  right  Change  of  air  and 
scene  will  do  you  infinite  good, 


cheer  up  your  spirits,  and  giye  you 
something  fresh  to  think  about. 
Let  me  see,  Salzbrun,  I  think,  will 
be  the  thing  for  you ;  charming 
place,  very  lively.  Put  yourself 
under  the  care  of  my  good  friend 
Dr.  Trinkwasser ;  he  will  regulate 
your  use  of  the  mineral  waters, 
and  in  six  weeks  they  will  make 
another  man  of  you.  No  more 
gout  then,  sir.  I'll  write  you  a 
little  prescription  for  present  use.* 
(Scribble,  scribble,  scribble,  went 
the  long-tailed  goose-quill.)  '  There, 
sir,  that  note  explains  to  Dr. 
Trinkwasser  all  that  I  need  tell 
him.  Start  this  week,  if  possible ; 
bon  voyage  /  G|pod-day ;  thaiik  you, 
much  obliged.  Chod-morxung.* 
And  learing  a  neatly-papered  fee 
in  the  white  hand  that  shook  mine, 
I  quitted  the  doctor's  presence  to 
think  oyer  the  adyice  he  had  given 
me. 

Presently  I  hailed  a  passing  cab, 
and  told  the  man  to  drive  to  my 
brother  Herbert's  address.  Her- 
bert is  a  clergyman,  and  is  wearing 
out  life  and  strength  in  an  East- 
end  parish,  where  his  wife  and 
children  lead  lives  scarcely  less 
busy  than  his  own.  Very  few  of 
the  party  were  at  home  on  this 
occasion;  only  half  a  dozen,  in- 
cluding the  father  and  mother,  sat 
down  to  the  early  dinner  which 
supplied  me  with  lunch ;  but  the 
sight  of  BO  many  cheerful  faces 
round  the  table  was  a  pleasant 
change  from  my  usual  solitary 
meals.  Herbert  is  many  years 
younger  than  I  am ;  but  he  mar- 
ried early,  and  the  eldest  of  his  ten 
children  is  a  bright  merry-looking 
girl  of  eighteen,  Emmie  by  name. 
She  is,  moreover,  my  god-child, 
and  is  rather  a  favourite  of  mine, 
because  I  see  no  foolish  nonsensi- 
cal young-ladyisms  about  her.  She 
does  not  disfigure  herself  with  a 
fuzz  of  hair  dangling  over  her 
eyes,  but  has  nice  sensible  shining 
locks,  which  always    look  clean 
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and  well-brushed.  She  was  paler 
than  usual  to-day,  and  there  was  a 
listlessness  in  her  manner  such  as 
I  bad  never  seen  before  in  buoyant 
Emmie.  I  could  not  help  remark- 
ing upon  it  to  her  mother  when 
she  was  out  of  the  room ;  and 
Miriam  sighed  and  looked  a  little 
anxious  as  she  answered, 

'  I  do  not  think  Emmie  is  very 
well,  Adolphus.  She  had  a  heavy 
influenza  cold  in  the  spriog,  ju  t 
after  we  had  all  been  afflicted  wi  h 
mumps,  and  she  has  never  been 
quite  herself  since.  The  doctor 
calls  it  lassitude  and  want  of  tone.' 

'  And  what  does  he  do  for  her  ]' 

'He  has  pre£cri))ed  a  tonic, 
which  she  is  takiog  regularly  ;  but 
what  she  really  wants,  he  says,  is 
a  thorough  change  of  air  and 
scene,  and  that,  you  know,  we 
cannot  give  her  until  we  take  our 
holiday  in  August  She  is  a  dear 
good  girl,  and  when  she  is  at  home 
she  will  work,  in  hope  of  giving 
me  less  to  do,  I  believe  ;'  and  here 
Miriam^s  eyes  began  to  glisten  as 
she  looked  at  me. 

*  You  might  have  sent  her  down 
to  me,'  I  growled ;  and  then  a 
thought  struck  me.  Why  should 
not  Emmie  go  to  Salzbrun?  it 
would  be  the  very  thing  for  her, 
and  not  at  all  unpleasant  for  me 
to  have  a  fresh  young  fellow- 
traveller  to  enjoy  the  sights  and 
help  me  through  the  inevitable  dis- 
comforts. Perhaps,  too,  Emmie's 
education  having  been  so  much 
more  recently  polished  than  my 
own,  her  powers  of  French  conver- 
sation might  be  in  better  working 
order  than  mine,  which,  if  not  ex- 
actly the  worse  for  wear,  had  cer- 
tainly grown  somewhat  rusty  from 
lying  idle  all  these  years;  nay, 
more,  it  was  possible  that  Emmie 
might  have  learnt  German.  That 
decided  me. 

'  Miriam/  I  said,  '  will  you  let 
me  take  the  child  with  me  to 
Salzbrun  next  week  ?     Of  course, 


you  should  have  no  expense  about 
the  trip,  and  I  think  that  she  and 
I  could  be  very  jolly  together  for 
a  couple  of  months  or  so.' 

The  tears  standing  in  my  sister's 
eyes  welled  over  on  her  cheeks ;  it 
'would  be  the  greatest  comfort  to 
her  to  let  her  daughter  go  abroad, 
the  best  possible  thing  for  Emmie, 
and  such  a  real  help  and  kindness 
on  my  part.  It  seemed  a  relief  to 
her  to  thank  me ;  but  I  hate  being 
thanked,  and  stopped  her  as  soon 
as  I  could. 

Emmie's  look  of  delighted  sur- 
prise when  she  heard  the  plan  was 
worth  seeing,  her  rapturous  bug 
of  gratitude  not  altogether  dis- 
agreeable, provided  it  were  Bot  too 
frequently  repeated ;  and  Herbert 
grasped  my  hand  more  fervently 
than  usual  when  I  asked  for  Jiis 
approval. 

'  Then,  when  can  you  be  ready  I 
Sir  Percival  Pylle  said  start  this 
week,  if  possible ;  but  I  am  willing 
to  wait  over  Sunday  for  you, 
Emmie.  Take  as  little  luggage 
as  you  can,  and  meet  me  at  Char- 
ing Cross  on  Tuesday  morning. 
Will  that  do  V 

Ye$,  that  would  give  time 
enough  for  preparations,  Miriam 
said ;  so  I  was  free  to  go  home 
and  see  about  my  own ;  and  as  1 
put  a  piece  of  paper  into  Emmie's 
hand  at  parting,  I  added,  '  Mind 
you  don't  buy  anything  l^at  will 
make  you  look  remarkable — I  am 
not  going  to  travel  about  with  a 
scare-crow;  and  if  yon  dare  to  bring 
a  heap  of  luggage  to  the  station, 
ril  leave  the  half  of  it  at  Charing 
Cross:  a  single  man  of  my  age 
can't  be  going  about  the  world  in 
charge  of  a  dozen  of  band-boxes, 
even  if  he  is  foolish  enough  to  be 
troubled  with  a  niece.'  My  mouth 
was  stopped  with  kisses,  and  then 
she  let  me  go. 

Tuesday  morning  was  clear  and 
sunny.  Herbert  and  Emmie  were 
at  thp  station  before  me,  and  it 
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was  not  witboat  a  feeling  of  satis- 
faetion  that  I  sarreyed  mj  niece. 
Her  travellii^  costame  was  simple 
and  well-litting,  hat  and  ulster 
eqnally  snitable,  and  her  luggage, 
dear  little  girl,  consisted  of  only 
one  moderate-dzed  portmanteau 
and  the  bag  she  carried  in  her 
hand.  We  started  in  excellent 
spirits;  and  I  was  not  ill-pleased 
to  hear  some  favourable  comments, 
made  by  more  than  one  passenger 
on  board  the  steamer,  on  my  young 
relatiye's  appearance,  coupled  with 
the  remark  that  she  was  evidently 
trayelliDg  with  her  father,  whom 
she  much  resembled. 

We  did  not  hurry  too  much  on 
oar  way  to  Salzbmn.  Everything 
was  new  to  Emmie,  and  she  en- 
joyed it  all,  looking  upon  each 
small  catUretempe  that  befell  us  as 
only  a  fresh  subject  for  fun.  There 
never  was  such  a  girl  to  find 
amusement  in  trifles,  which  other 
folks  would  pass  unnoticed,  and 
her  laugh  was  as  clear  and  sunny 
as  her  fresh  bright  face. 

It  was  late  when  we  reached 
our  destination,  a  very  fi^ne  hotel, 
full  of  very  fine  visitors,  in  what 
was  supposed  to  be  the  best  situa- 
tion in  Salzbrun.  I  saw  Dr.  Trink- 
wasser  the  next  morning,  and,  when 
he  had  directed  me  as  to  the  kind 
and  amount  of  mineral  waters  I 
was  to  swallow,  we  fell  quickly 
into  the  ordinary  routine  of  the 
place.  Emmie  insisted  on  getting 
up  in  time  to  go  with  me  to  the 
spring  from  which  I  fetched  my 
early  morning  draught,  and  then 
we  took  the  prescribed  constitu- 
tional, and  watched  the  gay  assem- 
blage passing  to  and  fro  while  we 
listened  to  the  lively  music  of  an 
excellent  band. 

'  Indeed,  uncle,  half  the  fun  of 
being  here  is  in  getting  up  in  the 
morning  and  watching  the  water- 
drinkers,'  Emmie  assured  me. 
*Did  you  see  the  faces  that  fat 
old  German  lady  made  this  morn- 


ing when  she  got  her  second  glass- 
ful? I  do  believe  she  must  be 
related  somehow  to  those  horrid 
gutta-percha  dolls  the  children 
have;  no  merely  human  dxeeks 
seem  capable  of  going,  day  by  day, 
through  such  contortions  without 
getting  permanently  fixed  in  one 
of  them.  Old  nurse  used  to  tell 
us,  when  we  made  grimaces,  that 
if  the  wind  were  to  change  that 
very  minute  we  should  never  be 
able  to  getour  natural  faces  again. 
She  did  frighten  me  so ;  and  now 
I  try  to  keep  one  eye  on  Frau 
Sdiimpf 's  visage  and  one  on  the 
weathercock;  then,  in  case  any- 
thing happened,  I  should  be  able 
to  explain  it  to  the  doctors,  and 
bear  witness  against  the  false  in- 
constant winds.' 

If  loquacity  be  a  sign  of  health, 
there  was  no  longer  anything 
amiss  with  my  niece,  for  her  tongue 
was  seldom  atill,  but  rattled  away 
incessantiy  whatever  came  into  her 
head,  and  at  this  time  it  was  ge* 
nerally  nonsense  that  was  upper- 
most. This  Frau  Schimpf,  over 
whom  she  was  now  making  merry, 
had  acquired  a  certain  sacredness 
in  many  eyes,  not  from  any  merit 
of  her  own,  but  because  she  was 
living  in  the  character  of  dame  de 
compagnie  with  the  most  admired 
inmate  of  our  hotel — an  inmate 
rendered  all  the  more  interesting 
by  the  slight  cloud  of  mystery  that 
hung  about  her.  No  one  could 
discover  Madame  B.'s  nationality ; 
she  might  be  Russian,  German, 
Hungarian,  Pole — anything  almost, 
except  French  or  English ;  and 
then  nobody  knew  whether  or  no 
Monsieur  B.  was  in  existence,  and 
*  Wife  or  widow  V  was  the  unan- 
swered inquiry  made  concerning 
her  by  every  new  arrival  at  the 
Schwartz  Adler.  Madame  was 
tall,  dignified,  and  graceful;  her 
dress,  invariably  black  (which  set- 
tied  the  question  of  her  widow- 
hood in  my  mind),  was  made  in 
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the  latest  Paribian  fashion,  her 
white  hands  flashed  with  diamond 
rings,  a  faint  pink  tinged  her 
cheeks,  her  brows  were  dark  and 
well  defined,  her  ejes  dark  and 
Instrons ;  bat  her  greatest  charm 
of  all  lay  in  her  hair.  It  too 
was  dark,  raven-hued,  and  was 
arranged  in  piles  and  pyramids  of 
carls  and  loops  and  bows,  with  all 
the  ingennity  of  the  most  artistic 
foreign  coiffeur  ;  a  jetty  fringe  fell 
in  soft  waves  across  her  forehead ; 
and  from  behind  one  ear  a  long, 
full,  perfumed  ripglet  descended 
to  her  waist,  or  swayed  gently  on 
the  breeze  as  she  moved  Across 
the  room.  Madame  B.  was  beaa- 
tifnl,  distingoished,  piqnante;  and 
this  little  Fran  Schimpf,  who  sat 
beside  her,  was  a  short,  stout, 
dumpy  woman,  unmistakably  Ger- 
man, clad  in  an  impossible  and 
brilliant  tartan,  and  given  to  loud 
speech  and  laughter,  and  the  ques- 
tionable habit  of  dipping  into  the 
salt  before  her  the  knife  which,  in 
the  intervals  of  cutting  up  her 
meat,  occasionally  found  its  way 
into  her  mouth.  Fran  Schimpf 
was  willing  to  chatter  to  any  one. 
Madame  B.  talked  only  to  her, 
and  always  in  German,  that  de- 
testable tongue,  of  which  I  knew 
not  one  single  word.- 

Emmie  ran  up-stairs  to  fetch 
her  hat,  the  first  evening  after 
dinner,  and  as  she  took  my  arm 
for  a  stroll,  she  asked  eagerly, 

'  O  uncle,  did  you  see  those  two 
ladies  who  sat  side  by  side — one  in 
black  silk  and  the  other  in  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow  ?  Were  not 
they  an  odd  contrast?  And  did 
you  ever  in  your  life  see  anything 
like  that  younger  lady's  hair  1  Do 
you  believe  it  is  all  growing  ?  I 
did  so  long  to  give  the  curl  a 
little  tweak  to  see  if  it  would  come 
off/ 

*  My  dear  child,'  I  said  severe- 
ly, for  her  remarks  appeared  to  me 
rather  flippant,  <  that  is  not  a  nice 


way  for  you  to  talk ;  perhaps  these 
6«ne  ladies  may  be  wondering  now 
whether  that  great  brown  coil  at 
the  back  of  your  head  is  all  your 
own.* 

'  They  may  come  and  pull  it  if 
they  like,'  returned  the  girl,  laugh- 
ing; 'every  bit  of  it  is  home  pro- 
duce, grown  on  the  premises,  and 
warranted  genuine.' 

'At  any  rate  this  lady's  locks 
are  arranged  in  a  most  artistic 
manner.' 

'Artistic)  I  should  think  it 
was  1'  and  Emmie  was  off  again  in 
one  of  her  hearty  laughs.  *  Why, 
uncle  Adolphus,  that  is  just  the 
very  thing  that  tickles  my  fancy. 
It  is  too  artistic,  too  unnatural ;  I 
am  sure  Eve  never  wore  her  hair 
in  that  style,  nor  Venus,  nor — nor 
anybody  that  ever  was  taken  for  a 
model,'  urged  the  girl,  getting  a 
trifle  confused  in  her  examples  of 
style. 

'  Hair-pins  and  curling-tongs 
were  not  invented  in  those  early 
days,'  said  I,  trying  to  be  repres- 
sive. '  What  a  remarkably  fine 
sunset  we  are  having  T 

Emmie  followed  my  lead,  and 
we  talked  of  the  beauty  of  the 
evening,  and  the  wonderful  effects 
of  sunset  colouring  in  different 
states  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  my 
thoughts,  I  must  confess,  were 
busied  still  with  the  beautiful  be- 
ing whom  my  eyes  detected  in  the 
hotel  gardens  below  us.  How 
utterly  unlike  my  early  dreams  and 
visions,  and  yet  what  an  adorable 
creature  she  was  !  This  was,  per- 
haps, rather  more  than  I  allowed 
to  myself  on  that  first  evening; 
but  day  by  day  my  admiration  for 
Madame  B.  deepened,  and  I  began 
to  contrast  with  her  all  other  wo- 
men of  my  acquaintance,  but 
always  to  their  disparagement. 
Even  Emmie,  my  bright  littie  niece, 
lost  something  of  her  piquancy 
during  this  process.  Inclined  to 
admire  all  that  was  foreign,  the 
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smooth  shiniog  hair  parted  on 
Emmie's  forehead  looked  to  me 
now  'bo  dreadfully  English.'  I 
had  always  thought  Miriam  a  sen- 
sible woman  for  forbidding  her 
girls  to  disfigure  themselves  with 
fringes — idiot  fringes^  I  had  called 
them,  when  in  my  ignorance  I 
aided  and  abetted  her  decision. 
Ah,  well  I  one's  mind  grows 
broader  with  more  varied  experi- 
ence, and  mine  now  widened  fast, 
until  I  positively  longed  to  see 
some  wandering  tendrils  straying 
across  my  niece's  brow,  if  a  row  of 
bright  wavy  locks  was  impossible 
for  her.  I  did  not  tell  her  so  then, 
and  I  was  glad  afterwards  that  I 
had  been  wise  enough  to  avoid  the 
subject 

We  were  by  no  means  the  only 
inmates  of  our  hotel  to  whom  the 
beautifol  unknown  became  an  ob- 
ject of  interest.  Her  eyes,  her 
hair,  her  diamonds,  her  languid 
grace,  were  topics  often  dwelt  on 
in  the  smoking-room ;  and  as  I  sat 
puffing  silently  my  evening  pipe  of 
peace,  I  gleaned  at  last  a  few  facts 
concerning  her.  Madame  B.  had 
come  to  Salzbmn  for  her  health, 
but  what  was  the  matter  with  her 
nobody  knew.  Frau  Schimpf 
came  for  health  too,  but  she  was 
also  the  lady's  pafd  companion. 
Every  morning  when  we  went  to 
the  spring  for  my  draught  of 
mineral  water,  the  dumpy  little 
German  was  there  before  us  get- 
ting hers  also,;  but  the  stately 
beauty  never  came.  And  at  last 
I  learned  that,  instead  of  drinking 
the  waters  like  the  vulgar  herd  of 
us,  Madame  B.  was  amongst  the 
selecter  few  for  whom  a  course  of 
mud-baths  only  was  prescribed. 
Emmie's  mirth  had  been  greatly 
excited  at  the  notion  of  these  baths, 
and  she  was  always  begging  me  to 
let  her  try  one,  'just  for  the  fun 
of  it,'  because  she  was  '  convinced 
that  they  must  make  one  feel  like 
an  eel  or  a  tadpole,  and  she  want- 


ed to  find  out  which  of  the  two  it 
was.'  The  very  mention  of  such 
creatures  in  connection  with  the 
baths  seemed  a  positive  insult  to 
Madame  B. 

When  we  had  been  about  ten 
days  at  Salzbrun,  a  sad  thing 
happened.  Little  Gretchen,  the 
smiling  Mddehen  who  used  to  fill 
up,  from  the  spring  which  Frau 
Schimpf  and  I  frequented,  the 
glasses  handed  to  her  by  the 
drinkers,  was  missing  one  morning; 
a  stranger  was  in  her  place,  and 
presently  the  story  flew  from 
mouth  to  mouth  that  the  poor 
child  had  been  knocked  down  by  a 
runaway  horse  the  previous  even* 
ing;  her  leg  was  broken,  and 
broken  badly.  Anna,  who  had 
come  to  do  her  work,  said  the 
little  maiden  was  in  sore  pain,  but 
brave  and  patient,  and  that  the 
Herr  Doctor  had  shaken  his  head 
and  looked  very  grave  about  the 
accident 

The  morning  sunshine  shone  less 
bright  than  usual  that  day  to  many 
who  heard  the  tale,  for  Gretchen's 
modest  behaviour  and  pleasant 
courtesy  had  made  her  a  favourite 
with  all  her  customers.  The  lively 
music  of  the  band  failed  to  inspirit 
us,  and  when  Emmie  and  I  had 
taken  our  compulsory  walk,  and 
fetched  in  little  paper  bags  the 
rolls  that  were  to  serve  for  our  ' 
breakfast,  we  sat  down  sadly  and 
gravely  enough,  at  a  little  table 
under  the  shady  trees,  to  drink  our 
coffee. 

'  Can't  we  do  anything  for 
Gretchen,  nuclei' 

*  We  can  give  her  someinoney,' 
I  suggested;  'doctors  cost  more 
than  she  can  afford,  poor  child.' 

Just  then  Frau**6chimp^  who 
was  breakfasting  at  a  table  near 
us,  and  vnth  whom  Emmie  had 
occasionally  exchanged  a  few  words, 
turned  round  and  said  something 
to  her  in  German.  And  then  fol- 
lowed a  conversation,  in  the  course 
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of  which  my  nieoe  learnt  fuUer 
particulars  of  the  recent  accident. 
It  appeared  that  Gretchen  was  the 
eldest  child  of  a  large  family,  and 
the  only  member  of  it  besides  the 
mother  capable  of  earning  any- 
thing. That  mother  was  a  widow, 
herself  too  delicate  to  be  able  to 
work  mnch;  and  now  the  poor 
girl's  weekly  wage  mast  cease,  for 
she  could  never  be  well  enough 
this  summer  to  resume  her  post 
'Even  if  she  ever  does  get  well 
enough,'  continued  the  German 
lady.  *  I  have  seen  the  Herr  Doctor 
only  this  last  half-hour,  and  he  says 
her  injuries  are  so  severe  he  can- 
not yet  tell  whether  she  may  not 
have  to  lose  her  leg,  and*  then 
what  would  become  of  themi 
Gretchen,  even  with  a  wooden  leg, 
would  not  be  able  to  stoop  fast 
enough  to  fill  the  visitors'  glasses 
another  season,  and  what  else  could 
she  do  ?  Besides,'  added  the  good 
woman  reflectively,  *  a  wooden  leg 
is  expensive ;  it  wears  out — you 
have  to  buy  another.  Gretchen  is 
young ;  she  may  live  long  enough 
to  need  a  dozen  wooden  legs  be- 
fore she  dies,  to  say  nothing  of 
slicks  and  cratches*'  And  as 
Emmie  translated  to  me  this  do- 
lorous suggestion,  Frau  Schimpf 
finished  her  repast  and  walked  away. 
We  found  that  Gretchen's  acci- 
dent had  created  quite  a  little 
excitement  at  the  Schwartz  Adler, 
where  many  of  her  customers  were 
staying;  and  before  dinnertime 
the  general  desire  to  help  the  little 
maiden  had  taken  definite  form, 
and  it  was  unanimously  decided 
that  the  visitors  at  the  hotel  should 
get  up  an  entertainment  something 
in  the  style  of  penny  readings  at 
home  for  her  benefit.  It  was  to 
come  off  as  soon  as  possible,  while 
the  interest  was  at  its  height ;  and 
ardent  spirits  amongst  us  formed 
themselves  into  a  committee  of 
management,  and  went  about  the 
house,  knocking    at   every    one's 


door  in  search  of  talent  of  all 
kind  to  swell  their  programme  for 
the  following  Tu^day.  Emmie 
and  I  were  requested  to  give  oar 
valuable  services  ;  but  happily  the 
house  contained  so  many  stars 
more  brilliant  than  ourselves  that 
we  were  permitted  to  sink  into 
contented  insignificance  after  pur- 
chasing our  five  franc  tickets  for 
the  entertainment. 

It  was  wonderfully  well  got  up: 
somehow  these  things  arrange 
themselves  more  easily  and  simply 
amongst  foreigners  than  with  us, 
and  the  namber  of  performers  was 
astonishing.  There  was  a  gentle- 
man'who  played  the  flute,  another 
who  accompanied  his  wife's  piano- 
forte music  on  the  violoncello, 
several  amateur  singers  with  voices 
far  above  the  average,  brilliant  pian- 
ists and  violinists,  besides  readers 
and  reciters  in  French,  English, 
and  German,  to  suit  all  tastes.  The 
landlord  placed  his  big  salon  at 
the  disposal  of  the  committee,  and 
Emmie  assisted  a  bevy  of  ladies  to 
deck  its  walls  with  flowers  and 
evergreens,  while  the  non-perform- 
ing gentlemen,  myself  amongst 
them^  went  to  and  fro  executing 
their  sometimes  rather  contradic- 
tory orders.  Amongst  them  all 
I  looked  in  vain  for  Madame  B. 
What  a  sweet  retiring  disposition 
she  must  have  !  I  thought,  for  she 
is  never  visible  except  at  dinner- 
time; but  by  and  by  Fran 
Schimpf  came  bustling  in,  and 
presenUy  Emmie  ran  up  to  me 
with  a  translation  of  that  worthy, 
woman's  latest  remarks. 

*  She  says  we  shall  have  a  treat 
indeed  this  evening,  uncle,  for 
Madame  B.  has  at  last  consented, 
under  extreme  pressure,  to  recite 
in  German.' 

*  Admirable  woman!'  said  I, 
which  was  what  I  thought;  but 
Emmie  fancied  it  was  spoken 
ironically,  and  went  on  to  rebuke 
me  gently. 
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'  Yoa  shooldu*!  laugh  at  her/ 
she  SAtd ;  '  it  reall j  most  be  horHd 
to  hare  to  stand  up  and  spout 
before  all  these  people;  and  I 
don't  wonder  it  took  a  lot  of  coax- 
ing to  persoade  her  to  do  it.  I 
don't  think  even  yon,  my  much 
and  deservedly  beloved  uncle, 
would  ever  be  able  to  induce  me 
to  perform  in  public' 

'  And  if  I  could,  my  dear,  you 
would  not  be  worth  hearing,' 
returned  I ;  for  we  were  on  terms 
of  friendly  chaff,  and  I  liked  her  to 
get.  occasionally  as  good  as  she 
gave. 

Presently  she  came  back  to  me. 

'  Our  latest  bulletin,'  she  whis- 
pered: 'Madame  B.  is  by  no  means 
unaccustomed  to  public  speaking ; 
she  has  an  talent^  and  is  in  the 
habit  of  exercising  it  at  some  sort 
of  dub — Verein  they  call  it — in 
Berlin.' 

This  upset  the  modest  violet 
theory ;  bnt^  after  all,  the  glorious 
rose  which  basks  in  fullest  sun- 
shine is  a  finer  flower;  anyway, 
there  was  much  to  admire  in  the 
lady ;  and  when  at  the  appointed 
hour  she  was  handed,  by  two  or 
three  gentlemen  in  waiting,  to  the 
front  of  the  extempore  platform  in 
the  salorii  and  stood  there  self- 
possessed  and  stately  in  her  trail- 
ing black  silk  robe,  while  her 
audience  clapped  a  welcome,  I 
declare  my  heart  went  pit  a*  pat 
with  excitement,  just  as  though  I 
were  a  boy  of  nineteen. 

The  lady  waited  for  silence  with 
downcast  eyes,  but  when  the  room 
waa  hushed  into  stillness  she 
raised  them  suddenly  with  a  quick 
chaoge  of  expression,  and  in  a  rich 
clear  ycHce  began  to  speak  in  Ger- 
man. That  there  were  rhymes  in 
what  she  recited  even  my  ignorant 
ears  could  catch,  but  the  extra- 
ordinaify  thing  about  it  was  the 
incessant  repetition  of  my  own 
name  in  every  variety  of  tone,  now 
playful,  now  tender,  now  coaxing, 


now  petulant ;  and  once  when  her 
accent    was   especially  caressing, 
the  dark  eyes  rested   for  an  in- 
stant on  my  face,  bringing  a  tinge 
of  red  above  my  respectable  British  ' 
whiskers.    What  was  it  all  about  % 
Was  it  possible  that  Madame  B. 
was  acquainted  with  my  Christian 
name?  that  she  was  conscious  of 
my  fervent  admiration,  and    not 
displeased  by  iti     And  here  I  be- 
came aware  that  Emmie  was  in- 
dulging in  a  paroxysm  of  laughter 
and  delight    beside  me,  while   a 
storm  of  rapturous  applause  burst 
out  all  over  the  room  as  the  melo- 
dious voice  ceased  and  Madame  B. 
bowed  her  acknowledgments.     She 
came  back  again  and  recited  some- 
thbg  else — of  which  I  could  not 
understand  a  word — ^before  Emmie 
had  time  to  explain  the  first  piece, 
but  I  hardly  listened  now  :  I  was 
sitting  in   a   strangely    delicious 
dream.      Adolph?   yes,  certainly 
that  was  the  German  for  my  own 
name  Adolphus,  but  nerer  had  I 
imagined  the  variety  of  sweet  in- 
flections   with  which  that  name 
could  be  uttered.     After  all,  the 
shorter  form  was  the  more  sensible 
of  the  two ;  I  began  to  wonder  how 
*  Adolph  Slocombe,    Esq.,'  would 
look    on   my   letters,    while    the 
bewitching    tones    still  sounding 
seemed  to  me  to  repeat  ever  and 
ever    the    same     word,    Adolph. 
How  good  it  would  be,  when  one 
came  home  tired  from  a  long  day 
on  the  Bench,  to  be  greeted  by 
that  soft  caressing   voice  1    how 
pleasant   to    pour   out   all    one's 
grievances — and  mine  are  always 
pretty    numerous — to    a    listener 
who  must  be  tbe  very  embodiment 
of  sympathy  !     I  had  met  married 
people  before  now  who  seemed  quite 
happy.     Might  not  a  wife  be,  after 
all,  a  greater  comfort  than  even  a 
housekeeper  like  Parker?     One's 
wife  could  not  give  warning  be- 
cause she  was  going  to  be  married 
to  somebody's  coachman. 
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'  I  fiball  always  call  yon  nncle 
Adolph  in  future/  cried  Emmie, 
breaking  in  npon  my  reverie.  '  It 
is  a  mndi  prettier  name  than  Adol- 
phus,  and  ever  so  mnch  shorter. 
O,  dear,  I  do  wish  I  could  say  it 
in  half  as  many  different  ways  as 
Madame  B.  can !' 

*  But  what  was  it  all  about  1* 
*0,  I  beg  your  pardon,  uncle. 

I  forgot  you  did  not  understand. 
It  was  just  the  loveliest  thing  you 
ever  heard.  The  poem  b^ins  by 
saying  not  exactly  <<  what's  in  a 
name  V  but  by  suggesting  that  we 
hardly  know  what  there  i«  in  it 
until  we  try  to  use  it  under  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances ;  and  then 
it  takes  a  common  German  name, 
Adolphy  and  puts  it  into  the 
mouth  of  a  girl  who  is  talking  to 
her  lover ;  and  sometimes  she  pets 
him,  and  sometimes  she  pretends 
to  scold  him,  or  to  take  offence, 
and  then  she  is  in  despair  at  part- 
ing from  him,  and  overjoyed  to 
meet  again.  You  could  mi^e  out 
all  that  for  yourself,  couldn't  you, 
from  the  way  Madame  B.  pro- 
nounced your  name  V 

'I  never  heard  anything  to 
equal  her ;  it  is  wondeH'ully 
clever.' 

*  She  must  have  had  plenty  of 
practice,  mustn't  she?  remarked 
Emmie,  taking  a  view  of  the  mat- 
ter which  fell  rather  like  a  wet 
blanket  on  my  enthusiasm.  '  I 
expect  she  has  recited  that  poem 
dozens  of  times  before.  You  see 
she  says  it  off  by  heart,  and  Fran 
Schimpf  told  me  she  is  accustomed 
to  immense  audiences  in  Berlin, 
and  thinks  nothing  at  all  of  the 
people  here.' 

Our  entertainment  was  an  un- 
deniable success,  and  the  commit- 
tee were  able  to  hand  over  for 
Gretchen's  use  a  sum  of  money 
sufficient  to  keep  the  little  maiden 
in  comfort  for  many  months  to 
come.  Its  results,  so  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  were  less  happy.     My 


thoughts  would  wander  off  too  con- 
stantly to  Madame  B.  My  fancy 
pictured  her  sitting,  always  in  a 
black  silk  dress,  at  the  head  of  my 
table,  listening  graciously  while 
my  friends  and  neighbours  did 
their  best  to  amuse  her,  for  she 
was  not  the  sort  of  woman  whom 
one  would  expect  to  exert  herself 
to  be  entertaining,  except  perhaps 
on  very  special  occasions.  But 
how  was  I  to  know  her  better  )  I 
could  hardly  be  said  to  know  her 
at  all  as  yet;  she  understood  no 
English — I,  no  German.  Clearly 
the  first  step  towards  further  ac- 
quaintance would  be  for  me  to 
overleap  that  barrier,  if  we  were 
ever  to  exchange  a  word.  I  began 
to  show  small  civilities  to  the  dame 
de  e<>mpagnie,  yvho  took  them  in 
very  good  part;  and  listening  to 
the  ease  and  fluency  with  whidi 
she  rattied  off  her  native  language, 
it  appeared  to  me  that  speaking 
German  must  really  be  an  easier 
simpler  thing  than  I  used  to 
imagine,  and  I  resolved  to  set  to 
work  at  once  to  pick  up  all  I 
could  of  it  t/a,  n^n,  those  were 
words  I  knew  already,  and  I  had 
learnt  to  call  Kellner  in  command- 
ing tones  whenever  there  were  any 
orders  to  be  given  through  Emmie 
to  the  waiters.  I  would  go  a 
littie  further  now ;  and  one  day, 
when  the  child  had  been  telling 
me  some  long  story  of  her  adven- 
tures while  I  had  been  writing 
letters,  I  drew  myself  up,  and 
replied  complacentiy, 

'  Ach,  90.'  But  Emmie  was  not 
impressed,  as  I  had  expected  her 
to  be,  by  my  proficiency ;  indeed, 
she  took  it  quite  the  wrong  way, 
for  she  leant  back  in  her  chair  with 
a  burst  of  laughter  that  surprised 
me,  and  as  soon  as  she  could 
speak  exclaimed, 

'My  dearest  uncle  Adolph' 
(she  had  called  me  so  ever  since 
the  memorable  Tuesday  night), 
'  you  really  are  too  funny.     Whoi 
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I  come  down  to  stay  with  yoa  in 
the  winter  we  will  get  up  some 
private  theatricals,  and  yon  will 
bring  the  house  down.  I  had  not 
the  faintest  notion  you  were  such  a 
mimic ;  it  is  inimitable,  just  her 
very  tone  and  manner  to  the  life.' 

'Whose  tone  and  manner f  I 
asked  faintly,  trymg  to  look  un- 
conscious. 

*Why,  Fran  Sehimpfs,  of 
course;  it  could  not  be  any  one 
else.  0  uncle  Adolph,  what  a 
shame  of  you  to  be  so  civil  to  the 
poor  old  thing,  when  all  the  time 
you  were  doing  it  only  to  get  that 
up  I  Do  say  it  again,  though ;  I 
can't  think  how  you  could  con- 
trive to  catch  her  voice  and  accent 
so  completely.' 

But  I  did  not  say  it  again,  and, 
to  tell  the  truth,  that  was  the  very 
last  attempt  I  ever  made  to  talk 
German. 

We  were  wandering  about  next 
morning,  in  the  direction  of  the 
ladies'  mud-baths,  when  our  atten- 
tion was  suddenly  caught  by  loud 
screams  proceeding  from  one  of 
them,  as  of  somebody  in  deadly 
fear.  Several  people  came  running 
to  the  spot ;  there  was  a  commo- 
tion both  inside  and  outside  the 
building,  and  at  last  the  word 
Schlange — snake — began  to  pass 
from  mouth  to  mouth.  Was  there 
a  viper  in  one  of  the  ladies'  baths  1 
The  idea  appeared  too  horrible. 
Poor  Emmie  turned  pale  at  the 
thought,  and  asked  anxiously  if 
Qerman  snakes  were  dangerous ; 
but  not  two  people  gave  her  the 
same  answer,  and  at  last  the  bril- 
liant suggestion  occurred  to  her 
that  it  might,  perhaps,  be  only  an 
eeL 

I  looked  at  my  watch,  and  found 
it  was  already  past  the  time  for 
my  second  glass  of  mineral  water, 
and  Emmie  decided  to  stay  where 
she  was  while  I  went  in  search  of 
it,  in  the  hopes  of  hearing  the  end 
of   this    strange  affair.     Twenty 


minutes  later  I  returned,  to  find 
her  leaning  for  support  against  a 
tree,  exhausted  by  mirth,  which 
burst  out  afresh  at  sight  of  me, 
while  every  face  I  met  was  ex- 
panded into  a  broad  grin. 

*  O  uncle  Adolph,  it  is  too 
ridiculous  I'*she  panted,  as  she  ran 
up  to  n}e  and  seized  my  arm. 
*  What  do  you  think  it  was  1  It 
was  Madame  B.'s  bath,  you  know ; 
and  after  she  got  into  it-  she  felt 
something  in  the  mud,  and  she 
thought  it  was  a  snake,  ancT 
screamed  and  made  a  tremendous 
fuss;  and  the  bath-people  came 
rushing  to  help  her,  and  they  got 
sticks  and  rakes  and  poked  about 
in  the  mud,  and  O  !  what  do  you 
think  they  found  in  the  bath  V 

'Surely  not  the  eel  you  sug- 
gested V  I  asked  faintly. 

'  A  curl,  uncle  Adolph  !  just 
that  very  identical  long  black  curl 
you  thought  so  beautiful !  and  it 
had  got  all  straight  and  horrid  in 
the  mud,  and  really  must  have 
t>een  unpleasantly  like  a  snake  to 
put  one*s  foot  on.  But  that  is  not 
all,'  she  went  on,  '  for  it  seems  that 
poor  Madame  is  bald,  absolutely 
bald,  and  all  those  bows  and 
fringes  are  nothing  but  a  wig,  and 
take  on  and  off  like  a  helmet;  and 
to-day  she  must  have  been  think- 
ing of  something  else,  for  she 
stepped  into  her  bath  with  the 
hair  on,  and  this  curl  dropped  into 
the  mud.  I  do  feel  sorry  for  her, 
for  when  the  people  showed  her 
what  they  had  found,  she  was  so 
angry  that  they  say  she  tore  the 
rest  of  the  wig  off  her  head,  and 
threw  it  at  them  in  a  passion.  8o 
now  everybody  in  the  place  will 
know  that  Madame  B.  is  bald  and 
artificially  got  up,  and  I  should 
not  wonder  if  the  discovery  drove 
her  quite  away  from  Salzbrun  at 
once.' 

Emmie  was  right :  that  very 
afternoon  the  two  ladies  left  the 
place,  taking  leave  of  none,  and 
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not  cariDg  to  face  anj  of  their 
fonner  companions.  At  night  the 
subject  was  discussed  at  table 
d^hote;  fresh  incidents  were  sup- 
plied, dull  witticisms  were  made 
about  Medusa  and  her  snaky  locks, 
and  those  who  had  before  been 
most  inclined  to  offer  incense  at 
the  shrine  of  Madame  £.  were 
foremost  now  in  hinting  that  her 
teeth,  her  eyebrows,  and  the  faint 
pink  colour  in  her  cheeks  were 
one  and  all  as  artificial  as  her  hair. 
As  for  me,  I  held  my  tongue. 
Nobody,  not  even  Emmie,  had  the 
least  suspicion  of  my  budding 
tendresse  for  the  fascinating  widow, 
and  by  and  by  some  further  par- 
ticulars became  known  about  her. 
Her  husband,  a  wealthy  jeweller 
of  Berlin,  had  been  dead  about  two 
years,  and  had  probably  bequeath- 
ed to  her,  amongst  much  else,  the 
diamond  hoops  which  flashed  so 
brightly  on  her  pretty  hands. 

My  dream  was  orer,  I  had  been 
rudely  awakened.  Not  for  the 
sake  of  hearing  'Adolph*  mur- 
mured all  day  long  in  the  soft  ac- 
cents of  that  dulcet  Toice  could  I, 
an  English  country  gentleman,  for 
a  moment  contemplate  allying  my- 
self with  the  made-up  widow  of  a 
German  shopkeeper,  however  beau- 
tiful and  attractive  her  appearance 
might  be  in  foil '  war-paint'  No, 
I  would  go  back  to  my  old  home 
and  my  old  ways,  and  forget  the 
foreign  siren  who  had  dazzled  me 
for  a  while. 

We  stayed  on  at  Salzbmn  until 
my  course  of  water-drinking  was 
over,  and  then,  after  a  fortnight's 
tour  through  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many, I  brought  my  niece  home 
with  me  to  the  Manor  House,  un- 
der the  pretext  that  her  aid  was 
absolutely  necessary  in  organising 
the  rSgime  of  my  new  housekeeper, 
successor  to  Parker. 

Emmie  has  grown  very  dear  to 
me  in  all  these  weeks  that  we  have 
spent  together.      I  do  not  think 


it  would  be  quite  fair  to  ask  her 
parents  to  let  her  live  with  me 
entirely  and  be  my  adopted  daugh- 
ter; but  I  hare  been  tiying  on 
one  excuse  and  another  to  length- 
en out  her  stay,  and  fondly  hoped 
the  Manor  House  would  be  a  second 
home  to  her,  and  that  at  least  half 
her  time  would  in  future  be  spent 
with  me. 

But  what  is  the  use  of  planning  t 
My  fine  schemes  were  all  knodced 
on  the  head  this  morning,  in  the 
course  of  an  hour*s  conyersation, 
and  I  and  my  projects  are  simply 
nowhere  in  the  new  state  of  thing& 

I  was  standing  on  my  doorstep 
after  breakfast,  smoking  calmly 
and  at  peace  with  all  mankind, 
when  young  ,  Fred  Willonghhy 
came  riding  up  the  drive. 

*  Hullo,  young  man,'  said  I,  'why 
are  you  not  after  the  hounds  this 
morning  1  You  can't  have  better 
weather  in  Noyember^  and  you 
won't  find  any  fox  in  this  direc- 
tion, take  my  word  for  it.' 

Fred  reddened  as  he  pulled  off 
his  hat  and  sprang  to  the  ground, 
and  he  reddened  rather  more  as, 
glancing  across  the  lawn  to  where 
Emmie,  haying  given  him  a  nod 
of  welcome,  was  playing  with  a 
couple  of  young  puppies,  he  an- 
swered, 

'  It  is  rather  a  dove  than  a  fox 
that  I  have  come  in  pursuit  of  to- 
day, Mr.  Slocombe.  Can  you  give 
me  ten  minutes  in  the  study  f 

In  less  than  that  time  he  had 
poured  out  a  fervid  declaration  of 
his  devotion  to  my  niece,  of  his 
parents'  approval  of  his  choice, 
and  would  I — could  I  give  him 
any  hope  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Her- 
bert Slocombe  would  ever  be  per- 
suaded to  allow  him  to  marry 
their  daughter?  I  gathered  from 
his  remarks,  incoherent  as  they 
were  at. times,  that  Miss  Emmie 
had  already  given  him  to  under- 
stand that  there  would  be  no  in- 
superable objections  on  her  side. 


In  Clover — A  June  Song, 
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if  her  parents  and  I  had  none  to 
make ;  and  he  had  heard  my  bro- 
ther was  expected  down  to-day, 
and  came  to  get  round  me,  and 
enlist  me  on  his  side,  before  en- 
countering Herbert.  Of  coarse 
he  soon  persuaded  me.  Fred  is  a 
thcnronghly  good  fellow,  the  son 
of  old  and  tried  friends,  and  can 
promise  his  wife  a  future  fairly 
free  from,  any  money  anxieties. 
He  is  eyidently  much  attached  to 
Enunie,  and  I  believe  will  make 
her  truly  happy.  So,  by  and  by, 
we  shall  have  another  wedding, 
and  then  I  know  exactly  how 
it  will  be  in  the  future.  His- 
tory, they  say,  repeats  itself.  80 
somebody's  marriage  will   incon- 


Tenience  me;  I  shall  lose  my  head 
housekeeper  in  Emmie.  There 
will  be  bad  times  for  the  garden 
again  next  spring,  I  know  there 
will,  and  I  shall  be  worried  and  out 
of  sorts,  and  shall  suffer  from  bun- 
ions, or  something  else,  and  then 
Hunter  will  send  me  to  Sir  Per- 
dval  Pylle  for  good  adyice.  I  see 
the  whole  programme  before  me, 
like  some  dreadful  nightmare ; 
but  I  can  be  firm  upon  occasions, 
and  I  do  solemnly  declare  that 
nothing,  not  eyen  the  advice  of  the 
most  learned  and  fashionable  of 
physicians,  shall  ever  again  induce 
me  to  seek  for  health  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  German  mud-bath. 

8.  M.  OIDLET. 
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There  is  clover,  honey-sweet, 
Thick  and  tangled  at  our  feet ; 
Crimson-spotted  lies  the  field. 
Blood-blotted  like  a  warrior's  shield, 
Where  the  poppies^  full  of  scorn, 
Proudly  wave  above  the  com. 
There  is  music  at  our  feet 
In  the  doveTy  honey-sweet. 

You  may  track  the  winds  that  blow 
Through  the  cornfields  as  they  go ; 
From  the  wheat,  as  from  a  sea, 
Springs  the  lark  in  ecstasy. 
Now  the  bloom  is  on  the  blade 
In  the  sun  and  in  the  shade. 
There  is  music  at  our  feet 
In  the  clover,  honey-sweet. 


A  BYWAY  NEAR  TORQUAY,  DEVONSHIRE. 


This  engraying  is  from  a  delight- 
ful picture  by  Mr.  Albert  F.  Bel- 
lows (National  Academician),  adis- 
tinguished  American  ^enr^-painter. 
The  subject  gives  a  view  of  a  farm- 
lane  embowered  in  trees,  leading, 
perhaps,  from  the  village  street, 
where  the  cottages  cluster  in  the 
distance,  to  the  foreground  brook. 
Across  the  pool  a  huge  log  has 
been  thrown,  and  another  projects 
over  the  water;  and  from  this 
causeway  two  girls,  with  rods  and 
lines,  are  fishing. 

The  suggestive  power  of  our 
lovely  Devonshire  scenery  has 
been  well  expressed  by  the  Rev. 
H.  J.  Whitfield,  in  this  passage, 
which  we  take  from  his  Ramhlea 
through  the  county : 

'LSec  Italy,  Devonshire  pos- 
sesses "  the  fatal  gift  of  beauty," 
and  the  heart  has  no  language  in 
which  to  embody  its  devotion. 
Beyond  Torquay  the  windings  of 
the  coast  are  full  of  charms. 
Sometimes  the  sea  hides  itself  in 
little  coves,  as  at  Watcombe  and 
Babbicombe.  Sometimes  there  is 
a  memory  of  Genoa,  in  marble 
terraces,  like  those  of  Bishopstowe. 
And  Teignmouth  and  Dawlish 
and  Fowderham,  and  the  cathe- 
dral towers  in  the  valley  of  the 
Exe,and  Sidmouth  and  Exmouth; 
and  even,  far  away,  the  blue  shadow 
of  Portland,  plead  each  their  own 
cause  to  hearts  that  confess  their 
claims.  There  are  ruins,  too,  for  the 
antiquarian;  and  ''  Kent's  Hole" 


has  a  voice  from  the  primeval  past. 
Yet  in  these  things  dwells  and 
lingers  a  spirit  and  a  mystery,  not 
always  felt,  but  dependent  on  the 
sense  within.  It  was  well  said  that 
the  squire  in  Cervantes  wandered 
amid  sierras  and  moonlit  forests, 
and  glided  on  the  beautiful  stream 
of  the  Ebro,  without  for  a  moment 
forgetting  the  hope  of  pelf  that 
had  drawn  him  from  his  village. 
So  we  are  compelled  to  offer  an 
apology  for  romance,  although  the 
imagination  kindles  amid  scenes 
so  fair.  It  is  no  sign  of  weakness 
to  be  so  moved.  In  the  poetry  of 
Nature,  in  the  associations  of  old 
times,  in  the  legendary  tale,  there 
is  an  interest  common  to  alL 
Listen  to  what  Plato  says  :  *^  You 
must  not  oblige  me  to  show  that 
the  things  which  I  produce  in 
this  discourse  are  actually  matters 
of  fact."  So  Schlegel  affirmed  of 
the  Spanish  ballads:  ''Religion 
and  fiction,  truth  and  poetry,  are 
not  made  to  stund  at  variance 
with  each  other,  but  are  all  united 
in  the  most  harmonious  beauty." 
The  highest  order  of  intellects 
best  comprehends  this  great  fftct 
Even  in  ancient  days  St  Bernard 
said :  "  You  will  find  more  in  the 
woods  than  in  books ;  the  forests 
and  the  rocks  will  teach  you  what 
you  cannot  learn  of  the  greatest 
masters."  And  in  this  fairyland 
of  the  West  there  is  enjoyment 
and  admiration,  and  profit  also,  for 
the  thoughtful  and  pious  heart' 
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Evert  one  knows  that  South  Wales 
is  to  have  a  Univeiaity,  and  that 
Cardiff  and  Swansea  have  been 
eagerly  competing  for  the  honour 
of  being  selected  as  the  seat  of 
the  future  centre  of  learning;  but 
every  one  may  not  be  aware  that 
between  these  two  thriving  sea- 
ports, and  centuries  before  either 
of  them  came  into  existence,  there 
stood,  in  what  is  now  an  obscure 
town,  a  famous  college  whose  re- 
putation not  only  spread  through- 
out Britain,  but  even  drew  scho- 
lars from  all  parts  of  Europe. 

Few  Londoners,  probably,  have 
ever  heard  of  Llantwit  Major,  a 
quaint  little  watering-place  on 
the  Welth  coast,  about  seventeen 
miles  from  Cardiff.  And  yet  it 
is  an  interesting  spot,  for  it  has 
a  history  reaching  back  beyond 
the  Dark  Ages,  to  a  far-off  day  in 
the  fifth  century,  when  St.  Ger- 
manus  founded  here  the  college 
which  afterwards  bore  the  name 
of  St.  Illtyd,  its  first  superior. 
Some  authorities  state  that  Ger- 
manus  only  revived  an  institution 
which  had  fallen  into  decay ;  but 
however  that  rnaij  be,  the  college 
under  lUtyd's  fostering  care  grew 
and  flourished,  and  became  cele- 
brated throughout  the  Continent 
for  the  learning  and  piety  of  its 
members  and  scholars. 

St  Illtyd  is  reputed  to  have 
lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  and 
to  have  continued  at  the  head  of 
the  institution  for  the  almost  in- 
credible period  of  ninety  years. 
Among  hiis  pupils  were  some  who 
afterwards  ranked  amongst  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  their 
time,  and  whose  names  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  through  the 
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long  vista  of  ages  :  Talhaiam  and 
Taliesin,  the  celebrated  bards; 
GildaSy  the  historian;  St  Teilo, 
Bishop  of  Landaff;  Samson, 
Archbishop  of  Dol;  Paulinus, 
Bishop  of  Leon  in  Spain ;  Macu- 
tins  or  Maclovius,  first  Bishop  of 
St  Malo ;  and  David,  Archbishop 
of  Cearleon,  who  afterwards  re- 
moved the  episcopal  see  to  St. 
David's,  and  ultimately  became 
the  patron  saint  of  Wales.  To 
Llan  Illtyd  —  of  which  name 
Llantwit  is  simply  a  corruption 
— came  also  the  sons  of  British 
nobles  and  foreign  princes;  and 
at  one  time  the  numbers  of  8tu> 
dents  who  flocked  hither  from  all 
parts  of  Christendom  are  said  to 
have  exceeded  two  thousand,  and 
for  the  accommodation  of  this 
large  number  there  were  four 
hundred  sleeping  apartments  and 
seven  large  halls. 

After  flourishing  for  many 
generations  as  a  kind  of  British 
University,  frequented  by  illus- 
trious persons  from  all  countries, 
the  fortunes  of  St.  Illtyd^s  suf- 
fered a  serious  reverse  soon  after 
the  Conquest,  when  the  greater 
portion  of  its  revenues  were  trans- 
ferred by  Eobert  Fitz-Hamon  to 
the  Abbey  of  Tewkesbury.  The 
College,  however,  though  with 
diminished  income  and  abated 
glory,  continued  to  exist  until  the 
Eeformation — when  Henry  VII L 
seized  its  remaining  revenues — 
when  it  was  finally  closed,  and 
its  buildings  gradually  fell  into 
decay. 

The  College  House  stood  adja- 
cent to  the  existing  church  on  the 
north  side,  while  the  monastery, 
halls,  and  other  buildings  were 
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situated  to  the  north-west.  Of 
these  a  few  crumbling  ruins  re- 
mained as  late  as  1815,  but  they 
have  now  well-nigh  disappeared ; 
the  grass  grows  green  on  the  site 
of  this  once  renowned  seat  of 
learning^  and  they  who  would 
seek  for  relics  of  the  past  must 
seek  below  the  sod. 

Llantwit  Church  is  dedicated 
to  St.  lUtyd,  and  is  said  to  be  the 
oldest  church  in  Wales.  It  was 
erected,  according  to  an  old  ms., 
by  Eobert  Neville,  Earl  of  War- 
wick and  Lord  of  Glamorgan.  It 
is  a  large  and  somewhat  singular 
edi&ce,  for,  in  addition  to  that 
portion  of  it  in  which  divine 
service  is  performed^  there  is  an 
older  building  on  the  west  side  of 
the  tower  to  which  it  is  attached. 
Out  of  this  part  of  the  structure 
a  door  opens  into  what  was  once 
the  Lady  Chapel.  The  more 
modern  church  has  an  old  and 
handsome  altar-piese ;  and  in  the 
churchyard,  as  well  as  in  the 
church  itself,  there  are  a  number 
of  ancient  and  interesting  monu- 
ments, said  to  have  been  brought 
from  a  place  called  the  Great 
House,  where  another  church  is 
■supposed  to  have  stood. 

The  only  other  building  calling 
for  remark  which  Llantwit  pos- 
•sesses  is  the  Town-hall,  which 
stands  between  the  main  street 
and  the  church.  Although  of 
much  larger  dimensions,  it  resem- 
bles in  appearance  those  old  build- 
ings which,  in  some  places^  are 
called  court-houses  or  church- 
bouses.  Doubtless  it  has  served 
many  purposes  in  its  time.  Some 
years  since  it  was  used  as  the 
village  school-house,  and  shrill 
childish  voices  resounded  through 
the  ancient  chamber,  and  little 
hasty,  noisy  feet  went  pattering 
up  and  down  the  double  flight  of 
steps  at  one  end  by  which  it  is 
approached.  A  bell  formerly 
hung  over  it,  and  when  this  was 


removed  in  1815,  it  was  found  to 
bear  the  inscription,  '  Ora  pro 
nobis,  Sancte  Iltude.'  Tradition 
says  that  the  bell  was  presented 
by  the  Pope  to  St.  lUtyd. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  rising  ground,  about  a  mile 
from  the  sea,  and  the  large  area 
over  which  it  is  scattered,  and  the 
number  of  roads  which  converge 
towards  it  as  to  a  common  centre, 
show  it  to  have  been  once  a  place 
of  no  little  importance.  The  way 
to  the  shore  lies  through  a  pretty, 
winding,  green  vale  called  Col- 
hugh,  at  the  mouth  of  which 
formerly  stood  the  port  of  that 
name,  from  whence  a  considerable 
trade  was  at  one  time  carried  on 
with  the  coasts  of  Somersetshire ; 
and  the  dialect  of  that  county  is 
said  to  have  been  prevalent  here 
within  the  memory  of  men  living 
at  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  Great  changes, 
however,  took  place  on  this  part 
of  the  coast.  It  became  danger- 
ous, and  was  avoided  by  vessels ; 
and  of  the  ancient  harbour  which, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
afforded  shelter  to  ships  passing 
up  and  down  the  Bristol  Channel, 
the  only  traces  that  remain  are 
the  foundations  of  the  pier,  and 
the  piles  of  wood  that  defended 
it  on  the  western  side,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  great  en- 
croachments of  the  sea,  are,  or 
were  some  years  ago,  still  visible 
at  low  water. 

Llantwit,  which  had  grown  and 
flourished  during  the  palmy  days 
of  its  college,  appears  to  hav^e 
begun  to  decline  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  YIL,  when  it  lost  its 
municipal  privileges-  In  the 
following  reign  its  college  was 
suppressed,  and  lastly — as  has 
been  related — its  trade  was  ruined. 
Its  misfortunes  were  now  com- 
plete ;  it  gradually  sank  into  ob- 
scurity; many  of  its  houaes  fell 
into  ruins,  and  it  assumed    the 
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appearance  of  a  large  dilapidated 
town  or  village. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  how- 
ever, a  railway  in  connection  with 
the  Great  Western  has  been  opened 
direct  to  Llantwit,  and  this  pro- 
bably has  infused  new  life  into 
the  place.  Very  possibly  the  clean 
little  old-fashioned  shops  are  now 
giving  way  to  establishments  of 
plate^glass,  and  the  homely,  roomy 
old  farmhouses  to  rows  of  pert 
new  villas ;  and  by  many,  perhaps, 
the  change  would  be  considered 
an  improvement.  But  however 
that  may  be,  and  whatever  the 
appearance  now  presented  by  this 
ancient  collegiate  town,  it  was,  in 
the  days  when  the  writer  knew  it 
— when  the  iron  horse  came  no 
nearer  than  Llantrissant,  and  an 
omnibus  that  ran  twice  a  week  to 
Cardiff  was  the  only  public  mode 
of  conveyance — a  delightfully 
quaint  and  primitive  spot.  Kot 
only  was  it  pervaded  by  a  refresh- 
ing air  of  old-fashioned  simplicity, 
but  the  memorials  of  bygone  days 
which  lay  around  appealed  to  the 
imagination,  and  invested  it  with 
the  romantic  interest  that  always 
attaches  to  fallen  greatness. 
Strangers  naturally  fell  into  what 
the  inhabitants  deemed  the  error 
of  calling  it  a  village;  but  as 
often  as  they  did  so  they  would 
be  corrected  by  some  Llantwit- 
onian  with  the  mild  remark  that 
Llantwit  was  a  town;  and  he 
would  be  an  ill-mannered  stranger 
who  would  refuse  to  humour  the 
amiable  weakness  of  civil  honest 
folk  jealous  for  the  dignity  of  their 
native  place. 

In  the  summer  a  few  visitors 
came  for  sea-bathing,  but  they 
were  chiefly  of  the  lower  classes. 
Visitors  of  a  better  social  position 
were  comparatively  rare,  and  be- 
came, to  a  certain  extent,  the 
objects  of  friendly  interest  and 
curiosity.  Having  once  been  to 
Llantwit,  one  wondered  why  the 


place  was  not  more  frequented ; 
for,  in  addition  to  its  other  attrac- 
tions, it  was  healthy  and  inexpen- 
sive, provisions  easily  obtainable, 
the  mutton  small  and  sweet,  and 
the  bread  particularly  wholesome 
and  delicious.  Lodgings,  how- 
ever, were  not  numerous,  and  had 
to  be  secured  beforehand;  and 
those  quarters  were  the  most  com- 
fortable where  the  good  wife  only 
opened  her  doors  to  visitors  whom 
she  knew,  and  more  as  a  favour  to 
them  than  as  a  source  of  profit  to 
herself.  .  The  interiors  were  simple 
and  unpretending,  and  the  dim 
outlines  of  a  certain  parlour  linger 
yet  in  the  writer's  memory.  It 
was  large  and  low,  with  the  door 
and  small  lattice- winr^ow  placed 
oddly  close  together  in  a  corner, 
leaving  the  greater  part  of  the 
room  in  shadow,  the  fireplace 
being  situated  where  the  shadows 
fell  deepest.  In  the  opposite 
comer  there  was  a  large  cupboard 
in  a  deep  recess ;  a  horsehair  sofa 
was  placed  against  the  wall ;  and 
behind  the  door  stood  an  old 
grand  piano  with  yellow  keys  and 
jingling  notes,  which,  in  spite  of 
its  deflciencies,  was  a  great  re- 
source in  wet  weather;  a  few 
chairs  and  a  couple  of  tables  com- 
pleted the  furniture  of  the  apart- 
ment. 

The  parish  of  Llantwit  is  large, 
and  the  district  it  comprises  ap- 
pears to  have  been  inhabited  from 
a  remote  time.  Some  writers  are 
of  opinion  that  Boverton — a  small 
village  within  its  limit^i — was  the 
site  oiBoviuj/iy  placed  in  the  Itin- 
eraries on  the  line  of  the  Julia 
Via  Maritima^  between  the  sta- 
tions of  Isca  Silurum  (Cearleon) 
and  Nidum  (Xeath);  and  this 
opinion  is  supported  by  the  fact 
that  Eoman  coins  have,  at  differ- 
ent times,  been  dug  up  in  the 
vicinity.  There  are  also  the  re- 
mains of  an  old  Roman  camp  at 
a  spot  called  Castle  Ditches  on 
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the  snmmit  of  the  clifi  overlook- 
ing the  sea  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  valley  of  Colhugh. 

The  country  round  Llantwit  is 
purely  agricidtural,  and  the  soil, 
of  which  the  substratum  is  Lias 
limestone,  is  rich  and  fertile.  It 
IB  a  fine  open  country,  and  though 
its  scenery  is  not  distinguished  by 
any  striking  peculiarity,  it  is  rich 
in  the  beautiful  and  picturesque, 
and  is  occasionally  marked  by 
features  of  romantic  grandeur. 

In  the  matter  of  walks  and 
drives  there  is  an  almost  endless 
variety;  for  the  narrow,  devious 
streets  once  trodden  by  eager 
students,  by  cowled  monks  and 
sapient  philosophers,  extend  them- 
selves into  the  country  in  almost 
every  direction,  and  become 
shadowy  green  lanes,  with  steep 
banks  covered  with  ferns  and 
flowers  and  tall  hedge-rows  full 
of  clematis,  dog-roses,  and  scented 
honeysuckle.  In  the  olden  time 
many  a  gallant  train,  bound  for 
the  British  University,  swept 
along  these  byways  now  so  silent 
and  deserted,  and  many  a  pupil 
of  St.  Illtyd  learned  to  till  the 
ground  in  the  rich  fields  which 
He  around;  for  husbandry  and 
other  useful  arts  were  included 
in  the  scheme  of  education  by  this 
good  and  learned  man,  whose 
name,  by  the  way,  yet  lingers  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  is  to  be 
met  with  in  the  families  of  both 
great  and  smalL  Choose  which 
you  will  of  these  numerous  lanes, 
it  IB  sure  to  prove  interesting  and 
picturesque.  Some  wind  along 
near  the  coast,  while  others  dive 
into  the  heart  of  the  country,  and 
lead  you  on  by  tinkling  brooks, 
through  sleepy  hamlets  and  sylvan 
solitudes,  past  gray  old  churches, 
quaint  chapels,  and  cheerful  way- 
side farmhouses  with  gardens  gay 
with  summer  flowers.  Gaunt  wind- 
mills dot  the  landscape  here  and 
there,  and  undulating  meadows 


and  smiling  cornfields  are  broken 
at  intervals  by  narrow  gullies  run- 
ning down  to  the  sea.  The  shore 
is  rough  and  rocky,  and  the  cliflEs 
rise  abruptly,  and  in  many  places 
to  a  considerable  height  Along 
the  edge  of  the  cUSs  runs  the 
Mariner's  Path,  a  delightful  walk 
in  summer-time.  We  may  follow 
it  for  miles,  sometimes  walking 
on  short  soft  turf,  sometimes  pass- 
ing through  fields  of  wheat  or 
oats  or  new-mown  hay;  now 
dipping  into  a  lonely  gorge  or 
skirting  a  tiny  bay,  and  anon 
gaining  higher  ground  overlook- 
ing the  Channel  from  St  Athan's 
on  the  east  to  Nash  Point  on  the 
west,  with  its  rocks  and  dangerous 
sandis  and  its  two  tall  lighthouses 
on  the  cliff  which  sometimes  stand 
out  distinct  against  a  background 
of  threatening  clouds,  and  at 
others  are  almost  lost  to  sight 
against  a  sky  of  fairest  blue. 
When  the  weather  is  clear  the 
houses  on  the  opposite  coast  are 
plainly  visible,  and  even  the 
lights  and  shadows  playmg  oa 
the  hillside  may  be  distinguished. 

One  of  the  first  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  which  a  stranger 
would  probably  wish  to  visit  is 
St  Donat's  Castle,  which  lies  on 
the  coast  about  two  miles  west  of 
Llantwit  We  may  either  drive 
thither  or  walk  along  the  Mariner^s 
Path.  If  we  choose  the  latter 
course  we  shall  pass  a  place  called 
Tressillian,  where  there  is  a  huge 
cave  on  the  beach  that  desenfes 
some  old  tradition,  but  which  does 
not  appear  to  be  remarkable  for 
anything  but  a  silly  superstition 
which  assigns  good  fortune  to  the 
individual  who,  Ijing  on  his  back 
on  the  floor  of  the  cave,  can  suc- 
ceed in  throwing  a  pebble  over 
a  natural  arch  in  its  root 

About  half  a  mile  further  on 
we  come  to  St  Donat's. 

The  old  castle  is  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  eastern  or  left 
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bank  of  a  deep  ravme  which  rans 
down  to  the  sea  and  opens  upon 
a  small  sheltered  cove.  It  is  the 
only  baronial  building  in  the 
country  which,  having  been  al- 
ways inhabited,  has  been  preserved 
without  material  alteration.  It  is 
a  noble  pile,  and  its  stately  beauty 
is  enhanced  by  its  position,  so 
that  there  are  few  castles  that  can 
hval  it.  Its  gray  battlements 
rise  above  masses  of  green  foliage; 
its  proud  towers  command  die 
sea;  terraced  gardens  radiant  with 
flowers  descend  to  the  shore ;  and 
down  in  the  romantic  dell  on  the 
right  the  tiny  parish  church 
nestles  close  under  the  shadow  of 
its  walls.  As  a  fortrees  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  had  a  very 
eventful  history,  for  its  name  is 
not  associated  with  any  celebrated 
siege  or  battle;  neither  does  it 
appear  in  the  Liber  Zandavensia 
nor  in  any  of  the  earlier  Eritieh 
traditionary  records.  A  stone 
over  the  portcullis  entrance  states 
that  the  castle  was  commenced 
j^.D.  1007;  and  after  the  Con- 
quest and  the  subjection  of  this 
part  of  the  Principality  by  Fitz- 
Hamon  and  his  Norman  knights 
the  lordship  of  St.  Donat's  was 
given  to  Sir  William  le  Esterling, 
or  Stradliug,  in  the  possession  of 
whose  descendants  it  continued 
without  interruption  for  more 
than  seven  hundred  years,  until, 
upon  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas 
Stradling,  Bart.,  who  died  at 
Montpellier  on  the  27  th  of  April 
1738,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
eight,  the  direct  line  became  ex- 
tinct 

The  Stradlings  were  much  es- 
teemed in  their  native  county  of 
Glamorgan.  In  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War  the  head  of  the  house, 
his  son  and  grandson,  and  five 
cadets  bore  arms  for  the  king, 
and  shared  in  the  pecuniary  losses 
that  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  van- 
quished party.     Several  members 


of  the  family  were  graduates  of 
Oxford;  and  Sir  Edward  Strad- 
ling,  who  fought  for  Charles  at 
Edgehill  and  died  in  June  1644, 
was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Jesus 
College,  Oxford.  In  earlier  times 
more  than  one  baronet  visited  the 
Holy  Land.  One  of  these,  Sir 
Harry  Stradling,  in  the  sixteenth 
year  of  Edward  IV.  met  with  an 
unpleasant  adventure  at  home  ere 
he  started  on  his  foreign  travels. 
He  was  kidnapped  when  crossing 
the  Channel  in  sight  of  his  own 
castle  by  Colyn  Dolphyn,  a  Bre- 
ton pirate,  who  demanded  two 
thousand  marks  for  his  ransom. 
To  raise  this  large  sum  the  manors 
of  Sutton  in  Glamorgan,  Bassaleg, 
Rogerston,  and  Tregwillim  in 
Monmouth,  and  two  manors  in 
Oxfordshire  were  sold.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Stradling,  who  died  in  1609, 
spent  some  time  in  Bome.  It 
was  he  who  built  the  sea-wall  at  St. 
Donates  and  founded  the  library. 

After  the  untimely  death  of 
the  last  lord  of  St  Donates,  which 
was  much  lamented  in  the  county, 
the  castle  passed  into  the  hands 
of  distant  members  of  the  family, 
litigation  ensued,  and  the  build- 
ing fell  out  of  repair.  In  1860 
the  castle  and  estate  came  into 
the  possession  of  Dr.  Stradling 
Came,  D.C.L.,  the  present  pro- 
prietor, who  claims  to  be  the 
next  representative  of  the  house 
of  Stradling.  Dr.  Came  at  once 
set  about  the  rebuilding  of  his 
fine  old  castle,  of  which  he  may 
well  be  proud  ;  but  although  he 
has  spent  more  than  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  upon  it,  and  has 
restored  forty-two  rooms  out  of 
seventy,  the  work  is  still  un- 
finished, and  will  not  be  com- 
pleted for  many  years  to  come. 
It  was  in  the  days  of  its  humilia- 
tion that  the  writer  first  saw  St. 
Donat's.  Then  strangers  could 
wander  unchecked  through  a 
large    portion   of  the   building ; 
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its  walls  were  broken,  its  courts 
grass- grown,  its  terraces  desolate, 
and  the  bunches  of  red  yalerian 
that  grew  in  the  chinks  of  the 
time-worn  masonry,  and  waved 
their  bright  blossoms  in  the  sum- 
mer breeze,  seemed  to  emphasise 
the  ruin  that  lay  around.  Now 
all  is  changed ;  and  to  the  brave 
old  castle  which  has  weathered 
the  storms  of  many  centuries, . 
which  has  survived  the  rapacity 
of  lawyers  and  the  neglect  of 
aliens,  happier  times  have  come 
again,  and  one  cannot  but  rejoice 
at  the  change,  and  indulge  the 
hope  that  the  sun  of  prosperity 
may  long  shine  on  its  ancient 
walls. 

The  village  of  St.  Donates  is  a 
quaint  little  place,  and  the  church 
down  in  the  dell,  with  its  Strad- 
ling  monuments  in  wood  and 
stone,  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 
In  the  churchyard  there  is  an 
ancient  and  beautiful  cross,  pro- 
bably the  only  unmutilated  ex- 
ample in  a  county  in  which  they 
were  once  numerous.  On  the 
western  bank  of  the  ravine  stands 
a  tall  watch-tower,  said  to  have 
been  erected  by  the  Sir  Harry 
Stradling  captured  by  the  Breton 
pirate.  It  would  appear  that  the 
lord  of  St.  Donat's  did  not  cause 
a  very  strict  watch  to  be  kept 
therein,  or  the  presence  of  sus- 
picious craft  in  the  Channel  would 
probably  have  been  discovered. 

Of  the  fine  herd  of  black  cattle 
belonging  to  the  castle  the -writer 
retains  a  vivid  and  not  altogether 
pleasing  recollection ;  for  crossing 
a  field  in  which  they  were  graz- 
ing, in  company  with  a  friend, 
the  animals,  after  staring  at  us  in 
a  threatening  manner  i^r  a  few 
minutes,  made  a  steady  and  de- 
termined rush.  Fortunately  the 
writer's  friend  had  noticed  in  time 
the  jnenacing  appearance  of  the 
monarch  of  the  herd,  and  by  a 
hasty  flight  and  nimble  jump  over 


a  gate  we  were  enabled  to  escape 
a   disastrous    and   perhaps   fatal 
termination  to  our  evening  walk. 
A  pleasant  drive  of  four  miles 
from  Llantwit  in  a  different  direc- 
tion  brings  us  to   the   town  of 
Cowbridge,  with  its  wide   main 
street  and  its  celebrated  old  gram- 
mar school.     At  Llanblethian,  a 
neighbouring  village,  John  Ster- 
ling spent  i^^ve  years  of  his  child- 
hood.     Happy  years  they  must 
have  been,  for  he  seems  to  have 
loved  the  place ;   and  in  one  of 
his  earliest  printed  pieces,*  writ- 
ten in  his  twenty-first  year,  he 
gives    an    elaborate    description 
of  it.      He  delights   to  mention 
every  feature  of  the  locality  :   the 
house  on  the  sunny  slope, '  with 
a  little  orchard  stretching  down 
before  it  and  a  garden  rising  be- 
hind 3'     the    brook,   the   bridge, 
and  the  mill ;    the  old  c^le  of 
St.  Quentin's   crowning  a  green 
eminence,  and  the  aged  yew  on 
the  breezy  hill- top,  from  which, 
as  a  child,  he  loved  to  think  Nor- 
man archers  might  have  cut  their 
bows.  Carlyle,  in  his  Life  of  Ster- 
ling, appears  to  have  been  himself 
acquainted  with  Llanblethian,  and 
describes  it  in  the  following  words : 
'Llanblethian   hangs  pleasantly: 
with  its  white  cottages,  and  or- 
chard and   other  trees,  on    the 
western   slope  of  a  green   hill; 
looking  far  and  wide  over  green 
meadows  and  little  or  bigger  hills 
in  the  pleasant  plain  of  Glamor- 
gan ;  a  short  mile  to  the  south  of 
Cowbridge,  to  which  smart  little 
town  it  is   properly  a  kind   of 

suburb Its  effect  from  the 

distance  on  the  eastward  is  very 
pretty ;  you  see  it  like  a  little  sleep- 
ing cataract  of  white  houses  with 
trees  overshadowing  and  fringing 
it ;  and  there  the  cataract  hangs 
and  does  not  rush  away  from  you.* 

M.  C.  HALIFAX. 

*  LUtrary  Chronidty  New  Series,  Lon- 
don, Satarday,  2l8t  Jane  1828,  art  2. 
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If  there  is  one  thing  in  this  world 
that  I  hate  more  than  another,  it 
is  an  evening-party,  whether  it 
take  the  form  of  tea,  music,  and 
twaddle,  or  come  in  the  more  aw- 
fol  guise  of  a  regular  dance.  Un- 
fortunately I  am  short  and  ill- 
favoured.  Indeed,  I  can  well  re- 
member even  now  the  rage  and 
grief  which  possessed  my  youthful 
mind  when  I  discovered  that  I 
was  called  'The  Toad'  by  my 
school-companions ;  and  how  that 
our  old  coachman,  who  was  my 
ally  and  confidant  in  those  days, 
could  find  no  better  words  of  con- 
solation than  ^  Never  you  mind, 
Master  Jack ;  you  let  'em  talk,  a 
pack  o*  young  imperences.  What 
/  says  is  'andsome  is  as  'andsome 
does.'  Time  has  but  accentuated 
my  many  personal  defects,  of  which 
I  am  painfully  conscious,  and  the 
result  is  that  I  am  shy,  gauche^ 
and  nervous  in  society.  I  blush 
a  brick  red  when  any  one  speaks 
to  me,  and  I  turn  positively  pur- 
ple when  (an  event  which  very 
seldom  happens,  by  the  way)  any 
fair  member  of  the  other  sex 
vouchsafes  me  a  remark.  I  have 
about  as  much  ear  for  music  as  a 
jackass.  I  covet,  but  most  cer- 
'tainly  do  not  possess,  that  power 
of  talking  fluently  about  nothing, 
which  is  so  necessary  to  the  aspi- 
rant for  social  distinction,  while 
my  few  attempts  at  dancing  raise 
the  accustomed  blush  upon  my 
face  when  I  even  think  of  them. 
Judge,  then,  whether  I  am  likely 
to  shine  in  the  ranks  of  those 
gilded  youths  whose  spotless  shirt- 
fronts  and  gloves,  whose  faultless 
swallow-tailed  coats  and  resplen- 
dent shining  shoes  (I  r^ret  to  say 


no  Cnspin's  art  has  as  yet  pre- 
vailed to  force  my  feet  into  any- 
thing like  comeliness)  adorn  the 
saloons  where  the  giddy  (alas,  the 
too  giddy  !)  dance  invites,  or 
where  the  hum  of  conversation  is 
hushed  by  the  voice  of  some  more 
or  less  gifted  songster,  or  the  too 
often  dreary  foolishness  of  private 
theatricals.  Probably  you  will 
say,  '  What  is  the  man  grumbling 
at  1  If  he  does  not  like  it,  why 
does  he  not  stay  away  V  That  is 
it,  my  hasty  reader — I  cannot  I 
have  an  aunt ;  she  is  an  invalid ; 
she  has  two  daughters — two  lovely 
daughters;  they  have  just  come 
out ;  and  I,  John  de  la  Eoche 
Brown — I,  who  shun  the  fair  sex, 
even  in  their  ordinary  garb,  as  I 
would  shun  the  'shining  croco- 
dile,' and  who  tremble  and  am 
reduced  to  mumbling  speechless- 
ness before  Diana  armed  in  all 
the  panoply  of  her  evening  adorn- 
ments— I  am  forced  by  a  spiteful 
Fate  to  leave  the  congenial  so- 
ciety of  my  book  and  my  cigar,  am 
made  to  endue  myeelf  in  a  garb 
which  renders  me  pitifully  ridi- 
culous even  in  my  own  sight,  and 
am  led  away  an  unwilling  vic- 
tim to  the  sacrificial  altar  of  so- 
ciety. 

One  fell  and  dreadful  day  (mark 
it,  0  Time,  with  the  blackest  let- 
ter in  thy  calendar),  I  was  invited 
by  my  cousins  to  esquire  them  to 
a  dancing  -  party  at  South  Ken- 
sington. I  made  feeble  excuses ; 
they  were  overruled;  I  appealed 
to  my  respected  mother ;  alas, 
she  thinks  I  only  need  bringing 
out  to  become  an  entertaining 
ornament  to  society. 

'  Nonsense,    Jack  ?    said  she ; 
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*  Lady  Something  or  other '  (I  did 
not  catch  her  ladyship's  name)  '  is 
a  most  desirable  acquaintance  for 
you.  Millie  and  Kate  must  go, 
and  you  must  take  them;  besides, 
if  you  always  insist  upon  shutting 
yourself  up  in  that  smoky  study 
of  yours,  you  will  become,  like 
that  man  with  the  tub,  you  know, 
a  regular  Sardanapalus.' 

She  meant  Diogenes,  I  sup- 
pose, for  my  ]ady  mother  is  not 
so  versed  in  the  somewhat  free 
and  easy  tales  of  the  classics  as 
some  of  the  younger  of  her  sex 
are  nowadays. 

*  Then,'  said  Kate,  *  0  Jack  ! 
you  know  you  are  so  good-natured, 
and  it  is  so  kind  of  you  to  go  out 
with  us;  isn't  it,  Millie  1  You 
must  come  only  this  once;  eveiy- 
body  will  be  there.' 

Well,  I  gave  in.  What  would 
you  have  me  to  do?  Ugly  as  I  am, 
I  can't  help  seeing  that  Kate  is  a 
most  pleasing  person.  I  find  it 
difficult  to  say  '  No '  to  any  one, 
and  an  impossibility  in  the  case 
of  this  lovely  cousin  of  mine. 

At  the  hour  when  it  is  my  habit 
to  get  into  (so  to  speak)  a  not 
very  elegant,  but  certainly  most 
comfortable,  smoking  -  coat,  and 
with  a  pleasant  but  silent  com- 
panion in  the  shape  of  some  in- 
lercsting  book  or  other,  to  smoke 
a  last  cigar  before  turning  in — at 
about  eleven  o'clock  p.m.,  the 
rumbling  of  a  carriage  suddenly 
stopped,  and  the  pealing  of  the 
house  bell  told  me  that  I  must 
hobble  down-stairs  as  best  I  could 
in  very  tight  and  shiny  boots, 
and  go  off  with  my  two  fair  cou- 
sins (of  whom  I  confess  I  am 
vilely  afraid,  in  spite  of  our 
cousinhood)  to  a  house  which  I 
had  never  entered  before,  with 
the  certain  knowledge  that  I 
should  know  no  one  in  the  room, 
and  with  a  full  determination  to 
avoid  such  acquaintance  at  all 
costs. 


Well,  we  arrived.  There  was 
the  usual  flood  of  light  from  the 
windows,  the  usual  striped  covered 
way  and  red  carpeted  footpath 
from  the  kerbstone  to  the  front 
door,  the  nsual  not  too  compli- 
mentary crowd  of  onlooking  raga- 
muffins ('  Two  Beauties  and  one 
Beast,'  was  what  I  heard  this 
time),  and  the  usual  full-fed  and 
enormous  flunkeys. 

Kate  and  MUlicent  are  what 
are  called  '  fine  girls ;'  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  did  not  catch  the 
ghost  of  a  grin  upon  the  long 
lane  of  flunkey  faces  in  the  hall, 
as  I  stumbled  along  in  my  tight 
boots,  with  Kate  on  my  right  ann 
and  Millicent  on  my  left,  and 
both  of  them  talking  to  one  an- 
other over  my  head,  alas  ! 

It  always  sends  a  nervous  shud- 
der through  my  frame  to  hear  my 
name  bawled  out,  as  these  iiri- 
tating  servers  at  Mammon's  shrine 
seem  to  delight  in  bawling  it,  and 
my  accustomed  awkwardness  sas 
not  lessened  at  hearing  one  red- 
faced  white-wigged  giant  after 
another  making  a  kind  of  unmu- 
sical catch  of  the  words,  '  Mister 
Dellyrosh  Brown'  (for  so  they 
pronounced  my  second  Christian 
name,  of  which  I  am  justly  proud) 
'  and  the  Misses  Spencer  Penning- 
ham.' 

At  last  we  were  in  the  ante- 
room, which  evidently  led  into 
the  ballroom,  and  a  handsomely* 
dressed  middle-aged  lady  was  in- 
troduced to  me  as  Lady  Heaven- 
knows-what  (I  never  can  catch 
these  hastily-muttered  names).  I 
mumbled  out  some  feeble  utter- 
ance or  other  about  the  weather 
to  my  hostess,  to  which,  fortu- 
nately, no  one  seemed  to  pay  any 
attention.  In  a  second  my  cousins 
were  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
admiring  cavaliers  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, each  armed  with  one 
of  those  abominable  torture-books, 
with  a  dangling    pencil,  yclept 
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programmes ;  and  behold  me,  left 
to  mine  own  devices,  in  the  centre 
of  a  crowd  of  animated  but,  to 
me,  unknown  faces.  Now,  my 
cousin  Kate  is  a  very  good-natured 
girl;  she  evidently  feels  that  she 
ought  to  make  me  some  return 
for  dragging  me  out  in  this  un- 
conscionable way  from  my  shy 
solitary  life;  and  naturally  sup- 
posing, from  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  honour  is  sought  by 
the  gilded  youth  aforenamed,  that 
to  dance  with  her  is  one  of  the 
highest  and  sweetest  happinesses 
which  kindly  Fortune  can  bestow 
upon  mankind,  she  always  insists 
upon  dancing  the  first  dance  at 
any  evening-party  to  which  an 
unpropitious  Fate  compels  us  to- 
gether, with  me.  She  is  a  grace- 
ful girl ;  she  has  a  wonderful  ear 
for  music,  and  dances,  aspeoplesay, 
divinely,  though  I  am  not  aware 
that  such  saltatorial  performances 
are  to  form  partof  theblifs  of  the 
blessed.  As  I  said  before,  I  canr 
not  dance ;  I  never  could  summon 
up  courage  to  hold  her  what  8he 
calls  '  properly,'  save  the  mark ! 
which  seems  to  mean,  so  to  speak, 
tightly.  'Tis  of  no  use,  I  cannot 
do  it.  I  nervously  hold  her  gin- 
gerly, and  at  arm's  length;  in 
point  of  fact,  as  if  she  were  some- 
thing unpleasant  to  the  nasal  or- 
gan and  particularly  brittle.  I 
try  to  move  round  to  the  music ; 
but  somehow  I  do  not  go  round 
with  that  regularity  which  I  re- 
mark in  others,  and  my  terpsicho- 
rean  efforts  are,  I  am  aware,  all 
the  time  eyed  vrith  well-bred  scorn 
by  the  onlookers,  and  regarded 
with  extreme  disfavour  by  those  un- 
fortunate individuals  upon  whose 
feet  I  stamp,  whose  dresses  I  rip 
and  tear,  and  into  whose  sides  my 
bony  elbows  penetrate.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  dance  should 
happen  to  be  a  square  one,  though 
there  is  nothing  of  the  simplicity 
of  the  square  in  its  painful  and 


intricate  evolutions,  I  am  even  in 
a  worse  case ;  I  become  a  grief  to 
myself  and  an  obloquy  to  the 
whole  'set'  which  has  the  misfor- 
time  to  share  in  my  eccentric  per- 
formances. In  spite  of  my  most 
watchful  notice  of  other  couples, 
in  spite  of  my  lovely  cousin's  most 
careful  instructions,  I  find  myself 
placed  in  painful  and  even  ridicu- 
lous positionsL  After  wandering 
aimlessly  about  during  the  'figure,' 
the  music  suddenly  ceases,  and  I 
am  discovered  setting  to  partners 
vaguely  in  the  midst  of  our  quar- 
tet, or,  after  several  confusing 
manceuvres,  I  come  to  myself  in 
the  midst  of  a  'set'  totally  dis- 
tinct from  my  own,  and  whose 
component  parts  regard  me  with 
a  contempt  not  unmixed  with  de- 
rision. In  fact,  there  is  no  end 
to  my  misfortunes,  and  nothing 
but  the  most  determined  kindness 
on  Kate's  part  could  bear  with 
the  ridiculous  absurdity  of  my 
performances.  It  is  sad  that  so 
good  a  quality  should  be  my  bane. 
This  time,  however,  I  was  more 
fortunate  than  I  usually  am ;  for 
we  entered  upon  the  scene  whilst 
some  Scotch  folk  were  performing 
athletic  feats  in  a  dance  called,  I 
believe,  a  Caledonian;  and,  as 
every  one  seemed  intent  in  gazing 
upon  the  agility  and  gracefulness 
of  the  dancers,  I  had  time  to  sur- 
vey my  ground,  and  to  prepare 
the  way  for  a  retreat,  which  in- 
deed I  effected  before  the  Scottish 
dance  was  over. 

The  ballroom  was  a  long  ob- 
long; and  opposite  to  the  end 
where  the  musicians  were  sta- 
tioned there  was  a  kind  of  alcove 
or  bay-window,  in  which  was 
placed  one  of  those  large  circular 
ottomans  which  have  a  cushioned 
seat  all  round ;  and  in  the  top  of 
the  lounge  a  receptacle,  which  is 
filled  with  foliage,  plants,  and 
drooping  ferns.  Now,  could  any- 
thing be  more  enticing  to  a  man 
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of  m J  retiring  disposition  1  If  I 
could  only  get  behind  that  happy 
ottoman,  behold  me  blissfully 
concealed,  until  the  general  move 
to  supper  should  drag  me  from 
my  resting-place.  Fortune  fa- 
Youred  me  for  once.  By  gradually 
working  my  way  along  the  wall, 
I  soon  found  myself  at  my  wished- 
for  goal,  and,  unobserved,  I  crept 
behind  the  convenient  piece  of 
furniture ;  there  I  lay  perdu  in 
the  happy  consciousness  that,  un- 
less an  evil  spirit  should  move 
some  enamoured  couple  to  covet 
my  retirement,  I  should  be  my 
own  companion  for  just  as  long 
as  I  chose  to  lie  concealed.  Whe- 
ther it  was  the  (to  me,  at  least) 
unaccustomed  lateness  of  the  hour, 
or  whether  it  was  the  measured 
rhythm  of  the  dance-music,  I  know 
not^  but  just  as  I  was  beginning 
to  realise  the  pleasantness  of  my 
seclusion  and  the  relief  from  the 
shyness  which  assails  me  in  public, 
I  felt  a  most  decided  sleepiness 
creeping  over  me.  I  resisted  for 
some  time,  feeling  how  dreadful 
it  would  be  to  be  discovered  in 
hidden  somnolence;  but  it  was 
of  no  use,  the  drowsy  god  had 
gotten  firm  hold  of  me,  and  I  was 
soon  just  as  fast  asleep  as  if  I  were 
between  my  customary  sheets  in 
my  own  bedroom  at  home. 

I  must  have  slept  soundly  for 
some  time,  but  at  last,  suddenly 
and  with  a  startled  and  chilly 
feeling,  I  awoke.  Confused  at 
first,  I  could  not  imagine  where 
I  was,  or  how  my  ordinary  sleep- 
ing attire  had  become  changed 
into  the  claw-hammer  coat  and 
other  male  habiliments  of  even- 
ing society.  However,  as  I  crept 
round  the  ottoman  and,  peering 
out  from  my  comer,  saw  a  wide 
stretch  of  white  floorcloth,  dimly 
lighted,  before  me,  and  marked 
the  music-stands  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  the  dreadful  truth 
burst  in  upon  me :   J,  the  most 


nervous  man  in  the  whole  world, 
was  alone  in  a  strange  house; 
every  one  had  gone  home,  the 
ball  was  over,  and  here  was  I  left 
to  grope  my  way  to  the  door,  sure 
to  find  it  locked,  and  almost  cer- 
tain to  stumble  over  something 
or  other  in  my  awkwardness.  I 
should  be  taken  for  a  burglar : 
already  I  felt  the  '  whish '  of  the 
poker,  as  it  descended  on  my  de- 
voted head ;  already  I  heard  tiie 
click  of  the  revolver,  which  was 
to  put  an  end  to  my  miserable 
existence;  in  fact,  there  was  no 
limit  to  the  unpleasant  probabili- 
ties that  presented  themselves  to 
my  half-awakened  and  startled  fa- 
culties. However,  it  soon  struck 
me  that  if  it  indeed  were  as  I 
feared,  the  lights  would  be  alto- 
gether out,  and  Kate  and  Milli- 
cent  would  scarcely  have  gone 
home  without  raising  a  hue  and 
cry  after  me ;  moreover,  a  kind  of 
conversational  hum,  which  seemed 
to  float  up  from  the  lower  floor, 
soon  made  itself  to  be  heard,  and 
told  me  a  truth  almost  as  bad  to 
me  as  my  first-started  surmise: 
They  had  all  gone  down  to  sup- 
"pex  1  Now,  in  my  perturbation 
at  the  prospect  of  going  to  this 
abominable  dancing-party,  I  had 
been  unable  to  attack  my  dinner 
with  my  usually  robust  appetite. 
I  was  therefore  ravenously  hun- 
gry ;  if  it  had  not  been  for  this, 
I  should  have  stayed  where  I  was, 
and  trusted  to  Fortune  to  give 
me  an  opportunity  to  emerge 
from  my  stronghold  in  the  throng 
and  noise  of  the  after-supper 
dancing.  And  it  is  to  this  abo- 
minable and  insatiable  appetite 
of  mine  that  I  must  put  down  all 
the  misfortunes  which  I  am  now 
going  on  to  relate. 

Moved  by  a  desire  to  eat  and 
drink  at  whatever  cost  to  my  con- 
stitutional modesty,  and  agonised 
at  the  fear  lest  the  supper  should 
be   over  and  the  debris  thereof 
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cleared  away  before  I  could  ob- 
tain -what  I  began  to  want  with 
an  increasing  craving,  it  strack 
me  that  it  would  be  quite  possible 
for  me  to  glide  into  the  supper- 
room  amongst  the  servants,  who 
would  be  constantly  going  in  and 
coming  out;  and  I  imagined  that 
I  could  take  up  a  modest  position 
in  some  obscure  corner,  and  there 
satisfy  those   cravings  about  the 
region  of  the  epigastrium  which 
were  making  themselves  to  be  so 
unpleasantly  felt.     In  pursuit  of 
my  plan  and  with  much  caution 
I  walked  along  on  the  tips  of  my 
toes  to  the  wide  lauding  outside 
the  ballroom  and  anteroom.     It 
was  empty.    Emboldened  at  this 
happy   chance,  and   hearing  the 
sound  of  clattering   knives  and 
forks  and  plates,  and  the  noise  of 
many  people  talking  and  laugh- 
ing, I  looked  over  the  balustrade, 
and  through  the  opened  door  of 
the  supper-room  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  well-spread  table  and  of 
some  of  the  happy  folk  around  it. 
Maddened  at  this  blissful  vision, 
and  seeing  a  train  of  serving-men 
coming    from    the    back    of  the 
house   with    dishes   bearing   an- 
other  course,   I   slipped  quietly 
down  the  stairs,  and,  unobserved 
in  the  hurry,  soon  found  myself 
close  to  them.    Now  was  my  op- 
portunity, and  I  was  just  going 
to  seize  it,  when  a  fiend  in  human 
shape,  a  waiter  in  evening  dress, 
pushed  a  huge  dish  of  strawber- 
ries into  my  hands,  saying  in  tbat 
utterly  unpronounceable  cockney 
twang,  '  Now  then,  Sawney '  (my 
mother  calls  my  hair  '  auburn '), 
*  look  alive  I      Take   these  yere 
strawberries    round ;    and   mind 
you  don't  spill  'em.* 

Not  a  minute's  time  was  given 
me  for  expostulation  or  explana- 
tion ;  other  waiters  were  pushing 
on  behind ;  and  before  I  could 
gather  my  scattered  wits  I  found 
myself  in  the  brilliantly  lighted 


supper-room  among  the  hired 
waiters,  and  with  an  enormous 
dish  of  fruit  in  my  hands.  What 
was  I  to  do  ?  I  had  not  a  mo- 
ment to  decide,  the  horror  of 
being  seen  in  such  a  too  ridicu- 
lous position  terrified  me ;  and  I 
found  myself  handing  round  the 
fruit,  with  a  waiter  following  me 
with  cream  and  sugar.  Imagine 
the  awful  state  of  my  mind  when 
I  approached  my  cousins.  They 
were  .  close  together,  separated 
only  by  the  partner  of  one  of 
them.  I  could  see,  as  I  drew 
near,  that  they  were  talking 
vivaciously;  it  was  their  turn 
next.  The  gentleman  beside  Kate 
said,  '  No,  thanks.'  Bless  him ! 
Kate  refused  without  looking  up. 
Millicent  allowed  her  friend  to 
place  some  strawberries  on  her 
plate,  talking  eagerly  all  the  time  ; 
and  with  a  sigh  of  infinite  relief, 
I  passed  on  my  strange  round 
unrecognised.  Luckily,  this  was 
the  end  of  the  supper,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  lady  of  the  house 
rose,  and  passed  out,  followed  by 
all  the  other  ladies.  Hidden  be- 
hind my  taller  confrhres,  I  was 
not  seen  by  either  of  my  two  fair 
relatives,  and  I  began  to  breathe 
again.  Some  of  the  folk  must 
have  noticed  me  as  I  passed 
round  the  table  with  those  fatal 
strawberries,  and  I  felt  I  had  cast 
in  my  lot  with  the  servants,  and 
must  wait  a  convenient  opportu- 
nity to  escape  from  my  curious 
predicament.  Whether  it  was 
that  the  waiters  were  a  mixed  lot 
hurriedly  got  together  (there  were 
a  good  many  of  them,  and  it  was 
the  very  height  of  the  season),  or 
whether,  as  seemed  to  be  the  case, 
they  were  not  all  known  to  the 
head  man — whatever  may  have 
been  the  reason,  my  presence 
among  them  seemed  to  cause  no 
surprise ;  no  questions  were  asked 
me  ;  and  not  knowing  what  else 
to  do,  I  followed  them,  or  rather 
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went  with  them,  to  the  kitchen 
part  of  the  mansion,  leaving  one 
or  two  in  the  supper-room  to 
attend  on  the  gentlemen  who 
remained  there. 

*  Now  it's  our  turn  to  get  a 
blow-out,'  said  a  long  and  cada- 
verous waiter  to  me,  as  we  went 
down  the  stairs  side  by  side.  '  I 
dunno  'ow  you  feels,  but  the 
sight  of  them  swells  a-bustin' 
'emselyes,  and  the  smell  of  the 
yitUes,  'as  made  me  that'ungry 
as  I  could  eat  the  'ind  1^  of  a 
dog  raw.' 

I  quite  agreed  with  my  gentle- 
man, and,  painful  as  my  position 
was,  I  felt  somewhat  cheered  at 
the  prospect  of  food  which  his 
words  opened  out  to  me.  Speak- 
ing to  one  of  the  many  maids 
who  were  scurrying  about, 

'Now  then,  Mary,'  said  he, 
'  Where's  our  shop,  for  we  ain't 
got  no  time  ter  spare  f 

'This  way,  Mr.  Mugford,'  said 
she. 

And  following  the  girl,  we 
(with  our  brothers  of  the  limp 
white  choker)  soon  found  our- 
selves seated  at  a  long  table, 
amply  furnished  with  a  refection 
of  a  substantial  and  satisfying 
nature.  I  began  to  foiget  my 
embarrassment  in  the  novelty  of 
the  situation,  and  quickly  seized 
upon  the  opportunity  to  appease 
my  appetite.  For  some  minutes 
very  few  words  were  spoken,  the 
noise  of  the  knives  and  forks,  and 
such  observations  as  '  'And  hover 
a  slice  or  two  o'  that  beef,  Jim ;' 
*  This  yer  weal-an'-'am  pie  's  pro- 
per ;'  '  Chuck  us  over  the  bread, 
Bill;'  'Heasy  with  the  hale, 
'Arry,'  told  a  tale  of  hunger 
which  was  being  rapidly  laid. 

'  Well,'  at  length  said  my  long 
friend,  leaning  back  in  his  chair, 
heaving  a  sigh  of  repletion,  and 
casually  picking  his  teeth  with  a 
fork,  *  hall  I  can  say  is,  I  done 
myself  werry  well,  and  I  'ope  as 


yon  'ave  too,  yonng  man.  I  only 
wish  I  'ad  a  go  in  like  this  heveiy 
day ;  but  life  ain't  all  beer  and 
skitties,  as  the  sayin'  is.  Been 
long  at  this  trade  ?  I  ain^t  sure 
if  I've  seed  your  face  afore.' 

'  No,'  said  I,  '  this  is  the  first 
job  I  ever  had  of  the  kind.' 

'  Well,'  said  he,  *  yer  might  do 
wuss,  though  the  hours  is  tiy- 
ing  to  the  'eltk' 

Here  ensued  a  great  scraping  of 
chairs,  accompanied  by  last  pulls 
at  the  tumblers,  and  a  general 
wiping  of  mouths.  I  was  just 
beginning  again  to  wonder  how 
on  earth  I  should  get  out  of  this 
unpleasant  predicament,  when 
my  neighbour,  who  seemed  to  be 
a  kind  of  chief  amongst  them, 
gave  directions  to  his  band  as  fol- 
lows: 

'  Now,  gents,  pleasure  fust  an' 
business  arter,  is  my  motter. 
Cleanin'  up  is  the  next  game. 
Four  on  yer  takes  the  plates, 
four  on  yer  takes  the  glaas,  and 
me  and  my  two  mates  there  takes 
the  silver.  Jim,  you  there,  and 
'Enery  look  arter  the  knives ;  and 
look  'ere,  all  on  yer,  let  each  one 
keep  'isself  to  'isself,  and  let's 
'ave  no  larks  vrith  the  bother 
sect;  and  just  remember,  'im 
what  breaks  'as  got  ter  pay.  The 
rest  on  yer  look  arter  the  refresh- 
ment-room ;  and  I  say,  Bill,  you 
and  this  yere  young  man'  (mean- 
ing me)  '  can  give  the  gents  their 
'ats  an'  coats ;  for  I  know  you're 
a  honest  chap,  and  won't  come 
any  games  over  the  tips,  which  is 
common  property,  and  must  be 
divided  as  sich.' 

I  suppose  it  was  the  compara- 
tive freshness  of  my  attire  which 
caused  the  chief,  in  his  'speech 
before  going  into  action,'  to  be- 
stow on  me  the  honourable  post 
of  deputy  hat-dispenser;  for,  to 
say  the  truth,  the  raiment  of  my 
fellow- waiters  was  of  a  seedy,  not 
to  say  greasy,  order,  and  strongly 
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BUggestiye  of  the  secondhand- 
clothes  shop.  I  could  not  very 
well  efTect  my  escape  now,  for  I 
was  too  shy  to  make  any  explana- 
tions to  the  long  one ;  besides,  my 
companions  would  have  been  not 
a  little  astonished  to  see  a '  mate  * 
in  the  novel  guise  of  a  '  swell.' 
I  feared,  too,  lest  some  of  the 
supper-party  should  have  noticed 
my  marked  features  when  I  was 
waiting  at  table,  and  might,  there- 
fore, recognise  the  waiter  in  the 
guest.  Hemmed  in  thus  on  both 
sides,  I  despondently  followed  my 
associate  into  a  small  room  off 
the  hall,  where,  on  the  tables  and 
chairs  and  on  the  floor,  were  piled 
up  heaps  of  hats,  topcoats  and 
mufflers,  each  heap  with  its  white 
ticket  attached  to  it. 

'  I  s'pose  you  know  what  you've 
got  ter  do,  matey  V  said  my  com- 
panion. 

*  Ifo,'  said  I,  *  I  can't  say  I  do.' 

*  Well,  look  yere,'  said  he.  *  I 
stands  'ere  at  the  bar,  and  takes 
the  tickets  from  the  gents  and 
caUs  out  the  numbers  to  you; 
you  finds  the  numbers  on  the 
'eaps,  and  'ands  the  toppers  an' 
ceterer  to  me,  and  I  gives  'em  to 
the  gents.  They're  idl  in  border,, 
for  I  took  'em  myself,  and  yer 
won't  'ave  no  trouble.' 

Just  then  the  exodus  began, 
and  *  Here,  waiter,  No.  21 ;  look 
sharp.  Not  that;  the  brovm  coat.' 
'All  right;  this  is  mine.'  (A  clink 
of  silver.)  *  Thank'ee,  sir !'  from 
my  £nend.      *  Forty  two,  I  tell 


you'  (to  me) ;  *  can't  you  find  iti 
Clumsy  idiot '  (under  his  breath) ; 

*  do  be  quick,  don't  keep  me  wait- 
ing here  all  night !'  *  Got  a  light, 
waiter )  Tha-a-anks;'  and  so  forth. 
I  was  trying^  in  a  confused  sort 
of  way,  in  the  midst  of  this  hub- 
bub, to  think  how  I  should  get 
out  of  it  all,  when  I  caught  sight 
of  my  top-gear,  with  its  appro- 
priate ticket  pinned  on  it,  in  a 
convenient  comer.  Just  then  I 
fancied  I  distinguished  my  cou- 
sin Kate's  voice,  and  soon  I  caught 
the    words,   unmistakably  Iiere: 

*  Where  on  earth  can  Jack  have 
hidden  himself,  Millie !  it  is  ^oo 
bad  of  him.'  At  the  same  mo- 
ment a  hoarse  cry  from  outside 
struck  my  ear:  'Mrs.  Penning- 
ham's  carriage  stops  the  way  I 
Mrs.  Penningham's  carriage !' 

Desperately  I  snatched  up  my 
hat  and  coat ;  and  before  my  fel- 
low-dispenser, in  his  utter  aston- 
ishment, had  time  to  cry  out 
'  Stop  thief  ?  I  was  over  the  bar, 
down  the  steps  in  a  trice,  and 
seated  in  the  farthest  corner  of 
my  aunt's  carriage,  followed  by 
my  bewildered  cousins  and  the 
laughter  both  of  the  fiunkeys  and 
the  retreating  guests.  I  need 
scarcely  add,  after  this  woful  ex- 
perience and  after  the  torture  of 
those  horrible  hours,  that  my  cou- 
sins have  had  to  find  some  other 
escort,  and  society  has  lost  an  or- 
nament (?)  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
John  de  la  Roche  Brown. 

GEOBGB  LAMBERT. 


IN  THE  HAND  OF  THE  SEA. 


The  exiled  Duke  of  phUosopbic 
mind  who  found  sermons  in  the 
stones  of  the  Forest  of  Arden 
might  find  them  now  in  stones 
and  bricks  that  have  been  thrown 
into  form  by  human  hands  and 
named  Hastings  and  St.  Leonards. 
For,  with  a  solitary  exception 
that  holds  out  seaward  its  sad 
protesting  hand,  these  towns  beat 
with  one  heart  and  are  two  only 
in  name.  The  fairyland  of  Bo- 
peep,  the  highborn  Mariua  glid- 
ing with  stately  condescension 
into  a  line  of  comfortable  shops 
and  lodging-houses,  the  pictur- 
esque ancestral  houses  that  once 
were  fashionable — all  combine  to 
give  Iheir  smiling  frontage  to  the 
sea,  and  welcome  the  homeward- 
bound  traveller  along  the  happy 
shore.  After  your  letters  have 
been  for  some  time  directed  to  so- 
and-so  place,  St.  Leonards,  a  friend 
will  very  probably  inform  you  that 
strictly  speaking  that  place  is  in 
Hastings,  but  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence. Everything  declares  that 
it  is  of  no  consequence.  There  is 
an  arch  that  stands  with  mild 
reproach  assertive  of  boundary 
rights,  but  no  one  thinks  of  at- 
tending to  it ;  and  the  guide-book 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  ought 
to  be  pulled  down  !  Some  people 
differ  from  the  guide-book,  and 
think  that  even  a  useless  arch  has 
its  charm,  and  should  be  respected 
because  of  the  heavens  and  the 
lesson  that  their  peerless  dome 
has  taught  the  human  intellect. 

The  attractions  offered  by  the 
two  wings  of  the  towns  are  not 
unequally  balanced.  On  the  west 
there  is  the  view  of  Beachy  Head 
and  ruddy  sunset  seas;  and  behold 


there  the  fine  and  costly  ocean- 
wall,  the  serene  quiet  consequent 
on  highborn  Marina  names,  pri- 
vate bath-chairs  with  attendant 
footmen,  and  absence  of  vehicles 
for  hire  !  Leaning  this  side  of  the 
Siamese  towns,  and  walking  north- 
eastward, you  find  yourself  among 
surroundings  that  caused  Mark 
Twain  much  dejection  in  his 
tramps.  There  are,  indeed,  'sights 
and  objects  of  interest'  on  all 
sides,  from  the  spot  where  Harold 
fell  to  the  grave  where  lies  Old 
Humphrey ;  from  some  of  Nature's 
loveliest  scenes  to  that  mysterious 
display  of  art  the  Caves,  by  fancy 
dedicated  to  the  use  of  early 
Christians  and  midnight  smug- 
glers. The  old  entrance  to  the 
caves  is  lost  to  us ;  we  have  only 
the  aperture  caused  by  the  leg  of 
the  gardener  who  dlBcovered  them, 
and  an  opening  which  leads 
through  a  soda-water  grotto  into 
undulating  sand  passages  between 
much-carved  walls.  On,  on  you 
stumble  in  gloom  streaked  by 
the  flare  of  candles  held  by  a  boy 
to  whom  it  is  felt  you  must  attach 
yourself  or  die,  lost  in  the  subter- 
ranean labyrinth;  and  visitors 
grow  weirdly  cheerful  as  they 
plunge  on  half  sand-bound — are 
impelled  to  excess  of  merriment 
by  the  grim  quietude  of  the  place. 
Tet  these  caves  are  only  lough- 
hewn  sand-works  cut  out  a  few 
feet  below  ground;  works  that 
might  lead  an  ant  visiting  them 
to  conclude  people  had  at  last 
gone  to  him  for  example.  '  The 
result  is,  I  admit,  a  most  singular 
one,'  says  the  ant,  putting  up  his 
eyeglass  critically. 

Turning  to  the  left  on  leaving 
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the  caves,  we  see  below  the  old 
fishing  town  of  Hastings^  a  place 
of  great  interest  and  full  of  indi- 
yidnalitj  3  a  place  forming  the 
exception  above  alluded  to,  a 
jarring  note  in  the  harmony  of 
the  united  towns.  There  below 
us  lies  the  forest  of  mast  and  rig- 
ging; the  fishing  vessels  are 
drawn  up  together  on  the  beach, 
and  the  men  are  mending  nets  or 
making  neyr  ones,  repairing  sail- 
cloth, or  dipping  it  in  the  red- 
brown  dye.  There  is  no  boat  out 
on  the  quiet  sea  today,  nor  cross- 
ing the  sun's  broad  glittering 
path;  for  the  toilers  are  resting 
after  foul  weather,  in  which  much 
damage  has  been  done,  much 
treasure  lost  The  foam  curls 
lovingly  on  the  beach  now,  and 
there  is  an  armistice  between 
ocean  and  land;  but  not  long 
ago  the  surf  ran  strong  on 
the  town,  and  tore  down  the 
alight  high-built  net-houses,  and 
destroyed  and  swept  off  the  store 
of  nets  and  dried  fish  laid  by 
in  them.  The  line  of  debris  is 
yet  lying  on  the  shingle,  and  the 
grave  flEuses  of  the  men  and  women 
denote  the  danger  and  insecurity 
of  their  situation.     '  Such  weather 


we  have  had,'  they  seem  to  say, 
'such  awful  scenes  upon  our 
broken  shore  that  lies  in  the 
hand  of  the  changeful  sea.  We 
cannot  smUe  like  you  of  the  West 
Cliff ;  we  can  but  watch  and  wait.' 
They  need  indeed  a  strong  sea- 
wall to  check  the  encroachments  of 
the  white-lipped  sea,  and  that  wall 
would  *cost  a  fortune.'  A  for- 
tune has  been  spent  upon  the 
sea-wall  at  the  Marina  end  of  the 
place,  and  this  defence  increases 
the  peril  of  the  lowly  village,  and 
bringing  the  current  with  more 
force  upon  it  What  makes  it 
very  strange  that  the  gallant  little 
place  should  be  left  to  itself  and 
the  storm  is  the  fact  that  the 
fishery  brings  in  40,000/.  to  the 
towns.  There  is  a  patient  watch- 
ful look  about  the  gaunt  line 
of  shipping  and  time-worn  flag- 
staff, as  though,  seconding  their 
russet-shirted  masters,  they  gave 
this  refrain  to  the  wind  :  '  Tea, 
yes,  we  wait  and  watch  and  hope ; 
but  if  another  winter's  storms 
still  find  us  undefended,  we'll 
cease  our  watching  and  leave  for 
ever  this  unkind  shore,  where  we 
have  lived  and  worked  so  long  in 
vain.'  E.  GILB8. 


THE  CHANNEL  TUNNEL. 

( IVM  an  Illusiration,) 


O  WOODEN  walls  of  England,  we  loved  you  in  old  days, 
And  many  an  abler  pen  than  mine  has  sung  your  deathless 

praise ; 
You  breasted  all  the  billows,  and  when  manned  by  sailors  bold, 
You  vanquished  the  Armada  in  historic  days  of  old. 
What  though  compared  with  other  folk  our  army  might  be 

weak, 
We  trusted  to  our  sailors  and  the  fateful  silver  streak  ; 
Britannia  rules  the  waves,  we  know,  but  what  gain  can  there  be, 
If  once  we  join  ourselves  to  France  and  tunnel  'neath  the  sea  ? 

A  good  friend  France,  who  doubts  it  ?  since  she  joined  us  in 

the  fight 
That  saw  the  Russian  hordes  go  back  on  Balaklava's  height ; 
And  Germany  will  never  dare  advance  the  serried  line 
'Gainst  us,  since  she  is  bound  to  keep  the  watch  upon  the 

Rhine : 
So  we  can  rest,  too  tranquilly  mayhap ;  for  what  may  chance. 
If  once  we  make  a  roadway  clear  for  Germany  and  France ; 
If  once  we  raise  our  fortresses  on  English  holt  and  lea, 
And  trust  not  to  the  stalwart  ships  that  sweep  the  silver  sea  ? 

Not  ours  the  task  to  presage  storm  athwart  the  summer  sky, 
But  there's  an  ancient  proverb  warns  to  keep  our  powder  dry* : 
We  hold  the  olive-branch  of  peace  before  a  watching  world. 
Yet  wot  ye  well  behind  it  still  the  battle-flagfs  are  furled : 
And  they  must  be  unrolled  again,  if  once  beneath  the  foam 
We  suffer  any  pathway  made  to  mock  our  island  home. 
O,  trust  us,  bitter  is  the  weird  that  Englishmen  must  dree. 
If  once  we  let  the  tunnel  break  the  bulwark  of  the  sea ! 

H.  SAVILE  CLARKE. 


FIVE  LESSONS  FROM  OLD  SCHOOLMASTER  NATURE 

Bt  Walter  Thobsbury. 


LESSON  I. 


Tex  years  to  build  a  house)    The  mushroom's  roof 

In  one  night  rises, 

And  surprises 
The  shepherd  lout  ere  crushed  beneath  his  hoot 


LESSON  II. 


Years  to  work  one  room  full  of  tapestry  1 

The  rose's  shoot 
Has  grown  a  foot  * 

Since  last  night's  rain.     0  Nature's  majesty  ! 


LESSON  III. 


Three  years  to  fix  on  canvas  a  dead  saint? 

Careless  to  day 
Through  earth  made  way 

The  lily  :  dullard,  learn  from  it  to  subtly  paint. 


LESSON  IV. 


Poor  prodigal !  you  toss  your  gold  in  showers  away  1 

The  autumn  tree 

As  recklessly 
Flings  all  its  leaves ;  but  they  return  in  May. 


LESSON  V. 


Kind  Nature  keeps  for  all  of  us  a  gentle  school 

Even  the  wise 

Through  it  may  rise 
Still  wiser.    Sorrow  and  death  alone  can  teach  the  fool. 


IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  RASSELAS. 


The  speculative  contractor,  the 
enterprising  engineer,  and  the  opu- 
lent utilitarian  of  Great  George- 
street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  do  not 
have  it  quite  their  own  way  after 
all.  It  will  not  be  Mr.  John 
Ruskin  and  the  Transcendentalists 
alone  who  will  hear,  with  a  feel- 
ing of  satisfaction,  that  the  pro- 
jected line  of  railway  from  Derby 
to  Ashbourne  and  Dove  Dale,  for 
which  parliamentary  powers  had 
been  sought,  has  been  abandoned 
because  of  lack  of  support  from 
the  landowners,  and  that  the  pass 
of  the  Dove  *  through  the  world's 
divinest  dale'  has  escaped  the 
unclean  invasion  of  a  noisy  civili- 
sation. This  is  surely  cause  for 
gratitude;  for  Dove  Dale,  with 
its  wild  romance  of  scenic  charm, 
and  the  literary  associations  that 
lend  to  its  green  and  rocky  beauty 
an  added  poetry,  is  one  of  the 
few  magical  spots  left  unconta- 
minated  in  this  once  fair  England 
of  ours.  '  That  whistle,'  against 
which  the  irate  recluse  of  Eydal 
Mount  called  upon  the  'moun- 
tains, vales,  and  floods '  to  '  share 
the  passion  of  a  just  disdain,' 
when  the  screeching  steel  startled 
the  peaceful  heart  of  English  Lake- 
land, would  sound  like  a  hideous 
sacrilege  amid  the  sylvan  solitude 
of  Dove  Dale,  where  the  only 
sound  is  the  cadence  of  the  cur- 
rent, the  plash  of  the  trout,  the 
voice  of  wild  birds,  and  the  stir 
of  the  softened  wind  in  the  tre- 
mulous trees.  Dove  Dale,  at  any 
rate,  is  for  the  present  spared  from 
the  hand  of  the  despoiler — a  con- 
solation which  will  perhaps  the 
better  enable  as  to  bear  the  in- 


dignity of  the  abominable  pro- 
posals to  send  the  iron  horse 
spouting  sulphur  and  smoke  over 
the  virgin  beauty  of  the  New 
Forest,  up  the  exquisite  glen  at 
Derwentwater,  and  through  the 
unexplored  stretches  of  Cham- 
wood  Forest.  Why  a  railway  to 
Dove  Dale  should  have  ever  been 
proposed  is  a  conundrum  as  vexa- 
tious as  that  mentioned  in  one  of 
Mr.  William  Black's  stories,  which 
was  so  good  that  the  man  who 
made  it,  after  endeavouring  in 
vain  for  two  years  and  a  half  to 
find  out  what  it  meant,  gave  it  up 
and  cut  his  throat  in  sorrowing 
despair.  Ashbourne  is  only  a 
matter  of  three  or  four  miles'  plea- 
sant stroll  from  Thorpe  Cloud, 
which  sentinels,  with  austere 
guard,  the  entrance  to  Dove  Dale; 
and  Ashbourne,  as  Bradshaw's^ 
recondite  GuitU  wUl  inform  you, 
has  a  railway-station  in  direct 
communication  with  the  iron- 
roads  of  the  Midland,  the  London 
and  North- Western,  the  Great 
Xorthem,  and  the  North  Staf- 
fordshire Companies.  Dove  Dale 
therefore  is  already  almost  within 
the  sound  of  ^  that  whistle.'  A 
railway  direct  to  the  portals  of 
such  a  *  beauty  spot  *  would  serve 
no  purpose.  Jt  would  be  fed  by 
no  collieries,  by  no  large  towns, 
by  no  arteries  of  commerce.  Per- 
haps it  was  because  of  these  con- 
siderations that  the  landowners 
did  not  embrace  the  railway 
scheme  that  would  have  furnished 
the  magical  Valley  of  Rasselas 
with  signal-boxes,  engine-sheds, 
and  shunting  sidings.  Otherwise 
pelf,  sooner  than  poetry,  might 
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have  influenced  their  attitude. 
Anyhow,  I  hope  the  authors  of 
the  abandoned  project,  whoever 
they  may  be,  will  come,  like  it,  to 
a  speedy  and  desirable  end. 

Perhaps,  on  subsequent  reflec- 
tion on  the  turpitude  of  this  reck- 
less wish,  I  shall  feel  constrained 
to  moderate  its  tone.     At  present 
such  a  concession  is  not  to  be 
thought  of.     For  at  this  instant 
the  '  Princess  Dove '  is  coquetting 
with  me,  and  confiding  to  me  her 
secrets.    I  am  seated  by  her  side, 
while  the  sun  is  shining  on  her 
fair  and  beautiful  face.     Flowers 
repose  on  her  bosom,  and  she 
sings  with  such  eloquent  expres- 
sion^ that  the  trees  hang  over  to 
listen  to  every  meaning  of  her 
voice,  while  the  fortress-like  rocks 
fleem  softened  by  the  sound.     I 
have  been  keeping  company  with 
*  Princess    Dove '    these    several 
days  past,  and  she  has  grown  up 
from  a  petulant  infant  to   this 
sheeny  Princess  as  I  have  walked 
by  her  side.     I  met  her  first  run- 
ning away  in  fear  from  the  cavem- 
home  of  her  father.  King  Axe 
Edge,  near  Buxton;  and  I  have 
followed  her  wanderings  by  dell 
and  meadow  until  she  gained  con- 
fidence, and  grew  in  beauty;  prat- 
tling at  first,  then  chattering,  then 
singing,  as  the  sun  caught  the 
shimmer  of  her  white  wing.  *  Prin- 
cess Dove  !'  —  that  was  Charles 
Cotton's   apostrophe.      He  calls 
'  fair  Dove '  his  *  beloved  nymph,' 
and  was  never  so  happy  as  when 
he  could  make  young  again  the 
heart  of  Izaak  Walton  by  bring- 
ing the  old  angler  down  into  the 
Peak  to  share  his  love  of  the 
Dove.  They  fished  in  tranquillity 
through  all  the  stormy  troubles  of 
the  Civil  War,  more  interested  in 
perch  than  Puritans,  and  more 
attracted  by  roach  than  Boyalists. 
This    afternoon   I  visited    their 
fishing-house  in  one  of  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Dale  at  Beresford, 


where  Izaak  Walton  was  Cotton*9 
guest  till  the  age  of  eighty-three. 
It  is  a  little  square  building  of 
gray  stone,  built  on  a  peninsula 
of  the  Dove.    Trees  protect  it; 
the  river  reflects  it     The  inscrip- 
tion, PUcatorihus  Sacrum^  1674, 
belongs    to  the   freemasonry  of 
fishermen.  Underneath  this  dedi- 
cation the  initials  of  Cotton  and 
Walton  are  intertwined  in  a  mo- 
nogram.     In  this   h'ttle  fishing 
sanctum  the  good  old  man  dis- 
coursed to  his  'son  Charles'  of 
the  pleasures  of  simple  content 
and  the  delights  of  countiy  life. 
After  Charles  had  quaintly  de- 
scribed this  fishing-house,  Isaak 
added  this  postscript:  'Some  part 
of  the  fish-house  has  been  de- 
scribed ;  the  pleasantness  of  the 
river,  mountains,  and   meadows 
cannot,  unless-  Sir  Philip  Sydney 
were  again  alive  to  do  it.'    Dove 
Dale  may  possibly  have  given 
Sir  Philip  his  idea  of  Areadioy 
even  as  it  suggested  to  Doctor 
Johnson  The  Valley  of  Rasselas, 
1  wander  down  the  Dale,  and 
pause  to  creep  in  the  sheltered 
cave  where  Cotton,  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  much  involved  in 
debt^    escaped    from    duns    and 
bailiffs.    There  is  a  flat  shelf  of 
rock,  dry  and  secure,  in  the  cave. 
Upon  this  the  impecunious  poet 
was  wont  to  stretch  a  pallet  of 
straw,    and    have    for   company 
Horace,  Catullus,  Yirgil,  Comeille, 
and  Montaigne ;  meanwhile  writ- 
ing: 

*  Lord,  woald  men  let  me  alone^ 
What  an  oyer-happy  one 
Should  I  think  myself  to  be ! 
Might  I,  in  this  desert  place, 
Which  most  men  in  disconne  disgrace. 
Live  but  undisturbed  and  free  I 
HercL  in  this  despised  recess. 
Would  I,  maugre  winter^s  cold 
And  the  summer's  worst  excess, 
Try  to  live  out  to  sixty  full  years  old  I 
And  all  the  while, 
Without  an  envious  eye. 
Or  any  thriving  under  Fortune's  smile, 
Contented  live,  and  then—contoited  die.' 

Did  the  waters  of  the  Dove 
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possess  no  poetical  witchery  of 
their  own,  did  not  white  tors 
repeat  their  pinnacles  in  crystal 
water,  and  loving  greenery  bend 
down  to  kiss  each  ripple,  they 
would  possess  a  charm  from  their 
association  with  genius.  It  is 
wonderful  how  scenery  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  interest  of  im- 
mortal lives.  Imagine  Sinai  with- 
out the  Law-giver;  Jerusalem 
without  the  memory  of  the  Man 
of  Sorrows ;  Greece  with  no 
Homer;  Bome  with  no  Horace; 
lona  without  Columba;  Mull 
and  Morven  without  Ossian ;  the 
Avon  bereft  of  Shakespeare ;  the 
Doon  devoid  of  the  memory  of 
Bums ;  the  Tweed  without  Sir 
Walter  Scott ;  the  Oase  without 
Bunyan  and  Cowper;  the  Trent 
without  Kirke  White  and  Byron ; 
the  Sheffield  Don  without  Ebe- 
nezer  Elliott ;  the  Lake  CountTy 
without  Wordsworth  and  Wilson, 
Coleridge  and  De  Quincey,  Arnold 
and  Southey ;  Chelsea  without 
Carlyle;  Antwerp  without  Ru- 
bens. Landscape  is  linked  with 
lives.  As  Longfellow,  in  one  of 
his  prose  passages,  says,  'Even 
scenes  unlovely  in  themselves 
become  clothed  in  beauty  when 
illuminated  by  the  imagination, 
as  faces  in  themselves  become  so 
by  the  expression  of  thought  and 
feeliug.'  Grenius  enriches  scenery 
with  a  human  interest,  rendering 
it  radiant  with 

*  The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land, 
The  consecration  and  the  poet*s  dream.* 

I  sit  by  the  feet  of  the  '  Prin- 
cess Dove '  this  May  morning,  as 
the  breeze  brings  her  a  hUlei-doux 
of  scent  from  the  hawthorns,  and 
the  flowers  open  out  their  won- 
ders, and  the  birds  serenade  her 
from  green  branches  that  em- 
broider towering  rocks,  and  all 
around  are  the  idyllic  influences 
of  the  spring-time.  And  I  apply 
this  law  of  association  between 


scenery  and  genius  to  this  Derby- 
shire dale.  The  banks  of  the 
Dove  suddenly  become  crowded 
with  famous  figures,  and  the  val- 
ley is  consecrated  by  genius  into 
a  shrine. 

Dr.  Johnson  called  Dove  Dale 
the  *  happy  valley  *  of  his  Rasselas, 
and  it  must  have  been  a  grateful 
experience  for  him  to  leave  the 
dirt  and  din  of  Fleet-street  to 
spend  hospitable  hours  with  Dr. 
Taylor  of  Ashbourne,  amid  the 
wild  beauty  of  the  Dove  Dale 
country.  Next  to  Boswell,  Tay- 
lor was  Johnson's  greatest  fami- 
liar. Schoolfellows  at  Lichfield, 
they  were  college-companions  at 
Oxford,  and  finends  for  life. 
Johnson  had  such  implicit  regard 
for  the  character  of  the  Ashbourne 
worthy  that,  when  his  wife  died, 
he  sent  for  him  to  console  his 
shadowed  life  with  prayer;  and, 
when  the  great  philosopher  found 
himself  about  to  face  the  dark 
flood,  it  was  to  the  simple  parson 
of  the  Peak  he  applied  for  that 
peace  which  the  world  cannot 
give.  Taylor  became  Prebendary 
of  Westminster.  He  lived  to  read 
the  funeral  service  in  the  historic 
Abbey  over  all  that  was  mortal 
of  his  literary  friend.  If  John- 
son had  been  the  survivor,  his 
declining  days  would  have  been 
made  placid  by  Taylor's  estate. 
And  a  very  comfortable  estate  it 
must  have  been.  Boswell  gives 
us  a  striking  pen-and-ink  picture 
of  the  Ashbourne  divine  : 

'  There  came  for  us  an  equipage 
properly  suited  for  a  wealthy 
beneficed  clergyman — Dr.  Tay- 
lor's large  roomy  postchaise, 
drawn  by  four  stout  horses,  and 
driven  by  two  steady  jolly  pos- 
tillions, which  conveyed  us  to 
Ashbourne,  where  his  house,  gar- 
den, table,  in  short,  everything 
was  good,  no  scantiness  appear- 
ing ;  and  his  size,  figure,  counte- 
nance, and  manner  were  those  of 
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a  hearty  Engliab  squire  with  the 
parson  superinduced  ;  and  I  took 
particular  notice  of  his  upper  ser- 
vant, Mr.  Peters,  a  decent  good 
man,  in  purple  clothes  and  large 
white  wig,  like  the  butler  or 
nuyor-domo  of  a  bishop.  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Dr.  Tajlor  met  with 
great  cordiality.' 

There  are  no  more  pleasant 
passages  in  Boswell's  biography 
than  where  he  reproduces  the 
conversations  between  Johnson 
and  his  Ashbourne  friend.  The 
two  doctors,  so  widely  divergent 
in  dispositioB,  walked  along  the 
banks  of  the  Dove  together,  as 
much  a  Pylades  and  Orestes,  a 
Damon  and  Pythias,  as  were 
Izaak  Walton  and  Chatles  Cotton 
before  thero.  The  eye  of  the 
mind  can  see  the  little  party. 
Taylor,  rubicund  of  face,  rotund 
of  form,  a  compromise  between 
the  fox-hunter  and  the  theolo- 
gian ;  Johnson,  with  the  big 
brown  coat  with  the  brass  but- 
tons, and  the  seared,  kind,  ugly, 
wonderful  face,  shadowed  by  a 
wig  full  of  strange  phrenological 
protuberances  ;  Langley,  the 
trenchant  disputant,  talking  to 
GUpin  the  tourist ;  Bos  well, 
spaniel-like  in  obedient  attend- 
ance. Johnson,  to  whom  ordi- 
nary scenery  carried  no  captiva- 
tion,  and  to  whom  the  conven- 
tional country-side  appealed  bo 
little  as  to  provoke  the  dogmatic 
remark,  '  Sir,  one  green  field  is 
like  another  green  field;  let  us 
take  a  walk  down  Pleet-street,' 
stands  with  his  eyes  arrested  in 
admiration  at  the  picturesque 
*  straits '  in  Dove  Dale,  saying,  *  I 
should  like  to  build  an  arch  from 
rock  to  rock  over  the  stream, 
with  a  summer-house  upon  it.' 
Ham,  a  lower  reach  of  the  Dale, 
he  thus  describes:  'Ham  has 
grandeur  tempered  with  softness ; 
the  walker  congratulates  his  own 
arrival  at  the  place,  and  is  grieved 


to  think  he  must  ever  leave  it. 
As  he  looks  up  to  the  rocks,  his 
thoughts  are  elevated ;  as  he 
turns  his  eyes  on  the  valley,  he  is 
composed  and  soothed.  .  .  .  Ilani 
is  the  fit  abode  of  paatoral  virtue, 
and  might  properly  diffuse  its 
shades  over  nymphs  and  swains.* 
Boswell  remarks :  '  He  that  has 
seen  Dove  Dale  has  no  need  to 
visit  the  Highlands.'  The  com- 
parison is  as  far-fetched  as  Lord 
Byron's  remark  that  '  There  are 
prospects  in  Derbyshire  as  noble 
as  in  Greece  or  Switzerland.'  If 
Dove  Dale  were  Scotland,  or 
Greece,  or  Switzerland,  it  would 
cease  to  be  Dove  Dale.  Pleasant, 
however,  are  the  pictorial  touches 
Bozzy  gives  us  of  that  odd,  old- 
world  Ashbourne,  the  threshold 
to  Dove  Dale,  and  the  door  that 
opens  many  avenues  of  delightful 
scenery.  Ashbourne  is  little 
changed  from  the  time  when 
Johnson  and  Taylor  held  friendly 
controversy  together  in  the  roomy 
hospitable  house  beside  the  church. 
The  quaint  town  wears  the  dress  of 
last  century.  The  tide  of  progress 
has  left  it  almost  untouched. 
There  are  the  same  old  gabled 
houses,  the  same  shadowy  nooks 
and  comers,  the  same  suggestions 
of  the  green  country  mixed  up 
with  the  filmy  smoke  of  the  steep 
irregular  streets,  the  same  pic- 
turesque diversity  of  architecture, 
the  same  shimmer  of  brightly  run- 
ning water.  The  Green  Man 
hostel,  about  whose  mistress — '  a 
mighty  civil  gentlewoman ' —  Bos- 
well is  so  enthusiastically  eulogis- 
tic, is  unaltered.  The  quaint  old 
sign  still  swings  into  the  middle 
of  the  street. 

The  church  at  Ashbourne  re- 
calls another  of  the  '  shining  great 
ones '  I  see  in  imagination  walk- 
ing by  Dove  side.  Tom  Moore 
lived  at  Mayfield  Cottage,  Hang- 
ing Bridge.  From  the  banks  of 
the  Dove  he  wrote  many  of  his 
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*  Letters'  to  ByroiL  Here,  too, 
he  composed  LaUa  Rookhy  hold- 
ing 'the  gorgeous  East  in  fee' 
with  its  blaze  of  Oriental  colour 
and  its  sun-fed  splendour,  amid 
the  wild  rocks  and  moors  of  the 
Peak  of  Derbyshire.  By  the  banks 
of  the  Dove  he  penned  a  more 
familiar  poem  than  LaUa  liookh. 

The  bells  which  ring  out  to  the 
wild  sky  from  Ashbourne  steeple 
are  ^  Those  Eveniug  Bells'  which 
Moore  swung  into  a  melody  more 
musical  than  their  own.  You 
know  those  familiar  tender  lines, 
reader?  In  the  last  verse  he 
refers  to  Dove  Dale : 

•  And  80  'twill  be  when  I  am  ^onc, 
That  tuneful  peal  will  still  rirg  on ; 
While  other  bards  shall  walk  these  dells, 
And  sing  your  praise,  sweet  evening 
bells.' 

*  Those  Evening  Bells'  echo  the 
chime  of  the  Ashbourne  belfry, 
and  their  sweet  cadence  will  be 
heard  when  the  metal  throats 
high  up  in  the  hoary  old  Derby- 
shire tower  have  lost  their  music 
even  as  have  the  Flemish  bells 
cast  by  the  famous  moulder,  Van 
der  Gheydn,  of  Loudain.  This 
old  church  at  Ashbourne  seems  to 
be  the  shrine  of  tender  memories. 
In  the  chancel  a  great  sculptor 
has  thrown  his  soul  into  what  is 
the  music  of  marble.  It  lb  worth 
while  making  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Peak  to  read  Banks'  monument 
to  the  memory  of  Penelope  Booth- 
by.  She  was  the  only  child  of 
Sir  Brooke  Boothby.  Sir  Joshua 
Eeynolds  painted  the  portrait  of 
this  sweet  girl  as  she  appeared  in 
all  the  glow  and  grace  of  health. 
One  of  the  illustrated  papers  has 
reproduced  this  canvas,  and  made 
the  innocent  little  face  familiar 
in    every  home.     The  relentless 

*  Reaper,'  of  whom  Longfellow 
sings,  took  the  choice  flower  away 
before  it  had  passed  from  bud  to 
bloom.  It  is  a  child  of  onjy  six 
years  whose  fragile  form   Banks 


has  sculptured.  She  rests  upon  a 
mattress  of  marble  that  seems  as 
soft  and  white  in  its  texture  as 
the  daintiest  down.  The  fretful 
fevered  arms  are  drawn  up  in 
sharp  pain  near  the  head,  which 
reposes  on  a  pillow.  The  naked 
feet  are  folded  over  each  other. 
The  face  wears  an  ineffable  ex- 
pression. It  is  enchanting  in  its 
exquisite  tenderness.  The  body 
is  in  pain,  but  the  soul,  symbol- 
ised in  the  face,  is  with  the 
angels.  The  details  of  the  sculp- 
tor's work  are  a  revelation  of  art. 
The  drapery,  with  the  graceful 
sash  of  the  frock,  is  a  study. 
Both  in  conception  and  execution 
the  work  is  wonderful.  Sir  Francis 
Ghantrey  stole  into  the  church  to 
study  this  dream  of  art.  It  gave 
him  the  inspiration  for  his  master 
group,  'The  Sleeping  Children' 
in  Lichfield  Cathedral,  which  he 
designed  in  the  aforementioned 
Ashbourne  hostel.  There  is  an 
aching  pathos  in  the  inscriptions 
on  Penelope's  tomb,  that  vainly 
endeavour  to  translate  into  lan- 
guage the  father's  feelings  over 
the  death  of  the  child  of  his 
heart.  These  inscriptions  are  in 
English,  Latin,  French,  and 
Italian.  The  English  one  reads : 
'  She  was  in  form  and  intellect 
most  exquisite.  The  unfortunate 
parents  ventured  their  all  on 
this  frail  bark,  and  the  wreck 
was  total.'  Speaking  of  Sir  Fran- 
cis Ghantrey,  his  chef-d^oeuvre,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  people,  is 
to  be  seen  at  the  pretty  little 
church  at  Ham  in  the  '  Valley  of 
Easselas.'  It  represents  the  vener- 
able David  Pike  Watts  on  his 
death-bed,  giving  his  last  bene- 
diction to  a  sorrowing  family 
group. 

-  I  sit  and  smoke  and  ponder  by 
the  Dove.  She  is  chattering  to 
me  all  the  time.  More  people  of 
the  past  wander  down  the  Dale. 
I  raise  my  hat  to  Congreve ;  he 
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IB  on  his  way  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Port's  house  at  Ilam,  where,  in  a 
rocky  recess  *  far  from  the  mad- 
ding crowd*8  ignoble  strife/  he 
wrote  more  than  one  of  his  best 
comedies.  Politicians  as  well  as 
poets  come  this  way.  The  'Derby 
Dilly'  brought  Canning  to  visit 
the  Boothbys  yesterday.  Ton 
remember  his  political  squib  be- 
ginning: 

'  So  down  thy  slope,  ronumtic  Ashboorne, 

e*eD  glides 
The  Derby  Dilly,  carrying  six  inndet,* 

And  now,  gathering  flowers,  who 
is  that  beneyolent-looking  old 
gentleman  talking  to  a  little  girl 
with  tangled  hair  and  naked  feet  1 
It  is  William  Wordsworth  with 
his  child-friend  Lucy. 

*  She  dwelt  amon^  the  untrodden  ways 

Beside  the  springs  of  Dore, 
A  maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise. 
And  very  few  to  love. 

A  violet  bv  a  mossy  stone, 

Half  hidden  from  the  eye  ; 
Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one 

Is  shining  in  the  sky. 

She  lived  unknown,  and  few  could  know 

When  Lucy  ceased  to  be ; 
But  she  is  in'her  grave,  and  O, 

The  difference  to  me !' 

And  now,  who  are  these  com- 
ing this  way,  I  wonder )  One  is 
communing  with  himself,  and 
scattering,  seemingly,  seeds  on 
the  slopes  of  the  diffs  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Toiceful  river, 
as  he  cherishes  his  philosophic 
dreams.  The  other  is  immersed 
in  a  book  as  he  saunters  by  his 
comrade's  side,  occasionally  look- 
ing up  at  rock  and  river.  The 
one  has  a  French-looking  face. 
His  gait,  his  manner,  his  dress, 
are  strange.  The  other  might  be 
taken  for  a  Scotch  divine.  The 
repose  on  lus  thoughtful  hce  is 
in  strong  contrast  to  the  shifting, 
restless,  piercing  eyes  of  his  friend. 
The  two  are  Jean  Jacques  Rous- 
seau and  David  Hume.  Rous- 
seau lived  at  Wootton  Hall  hard 


by.  It  was  there  he  parted  with 
his  bestfriend,  David  Hume,  whom 
he  miserably  misjudged.  'The 
Apostle  of  AfiBiction'  came  to 
Wootton  Hall  in  mid-MaicK  The 
snow  whitened  the  Derbyshire 
uplands.  The  wild  wind  shrieked 
down  the  dale;  it  sobbed  over 
the  sullen  outline  of  the  moor- 
lands. The  Peak  was  a  picture  of 
bleakness ;  but  we  find  Rousseau 
writing :  *  It  has  been  freezing 
ever  since  I  came  here;  it  has 
snowed  incessantly;  the  wind 
cuts  the  face.  In  spite  of  all 
this  I  would  rather  live  in  a  hole 
of  one  of  the  rabbits  of  this  war- 
ren than  in  the  finest  room  in 
London.'  In  the  Dove  Dale 
country  Rousseau  began  to  write 
his  Confesgions,  the  most  intro- 
spective biography  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  By  the  banks  of  the 
Dove  he  wandered,  planting  rare 
plants  and  flowers  (some  of  which 
still  keep  his  memory  green) ;  for 
he  was  a  bom  botanist,  and  the 
wild  profusion  of  green  beauty  in 
Dove  Dale  gladdened  his  heart. 
The  tors  reminded  him  of  his 
Jura  peaka  He  escaped  from  the 
world.  The  people  of  the  Peak 
regarded  him  as  an  exiled  prince. 
He  could  not  speak  English.  The 
villagers  were  ignorant  of  French. 
Th^r^  interpreted  his  wants  by 
signs.  And  so  the  refugee  com- 
muned with  the  heart  of  l^ature 
free  from  intrusion. 

But  the  dominating  genii  of 
Dove  Dale  are  Izaak  Walton  and 
his  Mear  son,'  Charles  Cotton. 
Their  invisible  presence  haunts 
and  hallows  the  deep  and  devious 
valley  which,  with  the  declining 
sunlight  making  the  glassy  pools 
look  like  so  many  rich  stained- 
glass  cathedral  windows,  I  reluct- 
antly leave. 

'  Isaak,  still  thon  angriest  near  me. 

By  the  green  banks  of  thy  Dove ; 
Still  thy  gentle  ghost  may  near  me 
Breaue  my  reverence  and  lore. 


Grass  and  Roses. 
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O  my  kindly  old  piscttor, 

Serst  thou  not  thwe  waten  clear  ? 
Time,  thou  changeling,  Time^  thou  trai« 
tor, 

Give  hun  back— his  home  was  here !' 

Time,  which  has  taken  so  many 
of  the  greats  the  gentle,  and  the 
good  fidom  Uie  banks  of  this  wind- 
ing singing  river,  reflecting  tor 
and  tree  as  in  a  mirror,  has,  hap- 
pily, written  no  wrinkles  on 
Doye*s  £sdr    brow.      She  is    as 


young  and  beautiful  to-day  as 
when  'Piscator'  of  old  pledged 
his  friend  in  a  flagon  of  the  best 
Derbyshire  ale,  saying:  'And 
now,  sir,  my  service  to  you,  a 
good  health  to  the  honest  gentle- 
man you  know  of,  and  you  are 
welcome  into  the  Peak.'  Which 
service  and  toast  I  respectfully 
indorse  in  your  f&vour,  my  city 

'©ftder.  BDWABD  BRADBUBT. 
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From  the  *  Gvlittan*  of  Saadu 

[Saadi'Mnalih-nd-din  Saadi  of  Shiraz.  the  Persian  poet,  who,  next  to  Hafiz,  enjoys 

-"     Qd  died  in  1276.    ""     

prose  and  Terse.] 


aa-<un  saaoi  oz  Esniraz.  me  rersian  i      ,        ,  ... 

the  greatest  reputation,  was  bom  about  1176,  ana  died  in  1276.    His  OtUutan^  or 
Bn/is  a  collection  of  moral  stories  in  p 
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I  LOOKED  where  the  roses  were  blooming. 
They  stood  among  grasses  and  weeds ; 

I  said,  '  Where  such  beauties  are  growing, 
"WTiy  suffer  these  paltTj  weeds  V 

Weeping,  the  poor  things  faltered  : 
*  We  have  neither  beauty  nor  bloom; 

We  are  grass  in  the  roses'  garden. 
But  the  Master  gives  us  room. 

*  Slaves  of  a  generous  Master 

Born  from  a  world  above, 
We  come  to  this  place  in  His  wisdom. 
We  stay  to  tlus  hour  from  His  love. 

*  We  have  fed  His  humblest  creatures, 

We  have  served  Him  truly  and  long ; 
He  gave  no  grace  to  our  features. 
We  have  neither  colour  nor  song. 

*  Yet  He  who  has  made  the  flowers 

Placed  us  on  the  self-same  sod ; 
He  knows  our  reason  for  being, — 
We  are  grass  in  the  Garden  of  God.' 
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I  HATB  been  married  to  the  dear 
creature  four  years,  and  my  first- 
eight  appreciation  of  her  has  but 
been  enhanced  by  the  contiguity. 
Her  patent  attractions  of  ethereal 
blue  eyes,  her  aureole  of  golden 
hair,  and  her  form  of  a  hama- 
dryad, I  have  found  to  be  the 
least  of  her  charms.  Bewitching 
features  of  character,  but  dimly 
suspected  by  me  'when  I  led  to 
the  altar  the  blushing  Lucy — 
Lucy  Briggs  was  her  name  till  I 
changed  it  to  Wiggins — have  in 
these  four  years  developed  and 
blossomed  forth ;  vistas  of  rap- 
ture, then  unopened,  now  grow 
wider  and  wider  each  month  of 
my  married  life ;  and,  in  short, 
No.  1 1  Stockcherry-terrace,  High- 
gate,  is  a  bower  of  bliss. 

Two  cherubs,  a  boy  and  a  girl, 
Potty  {ue,  Phil  pot,  after  his  uncle 
in  the  Procrastination  Office)  and 
Totty,  promise  to  transmit  to 
posterity  the  qualities  I  have 
faintly  indicated  above.  I  speak, 
of  course,  of  her  virtues  only.  It 
behoves  me  to  keep  a  dry  pen 
with  regard  to  myself,  though  my 
friends  persist  in  declaring  me — 
especially  after  supper  at  my 
house — to  be  a  decent  sort  of 
fellow.  I  generally  go  '  home  to 
tea'  from  my  business  of  a  mer- 
chant in  oleaginous  products,  and 
there  is  no  man,  I  may  con- 
fidently say,  who,  both  literally 
and  metaphorically,  pitches  more 
into  the  muffins  than  I  do. 

The  houses  in  Stockcherry- 
terrace  have  each  a  small  front 
garden  and  a  larger  back  garden. 
As  regards  geologic  formation,  no 
doubt   our   gardens  are  like  the 


rest.  On  investigation  it  is  found 
that  in  all  suburban  gardens  there 
is  underneath  two  inches  of  mould 
(that  at  one  shilling  and  a  pint  of 
beer  the  barrow-load)  an  alluvial 
deposit  of  cinders,  after  which 
you  come  upon  the  pleistocene 
formation  of  brickbats,  and,  prob- 
ing deeper  still,  the  pleiocene  mud. 
But  coming  to  the  surface,  there 
are  no  gardens  in  the  terrace 
which  can  vie  with  ours  in  horti- 
cultural excellence.  They  are,  in 
the  summer  season,  a  perfect 
Eden.  Our  tree — yes,  we  have  a 
tree — is  a  splendid  specimen  of 
what  our  maid  Anne  calls  the 
'black  popular,'  evidently  con- 
fusing it  somehow  with  the 
Christy  Minstrels.  Our  lawn  is  as 
smooth  shaven  as  the  amateur  the- 
atrical gentleman  next  door ;  our 
geraniums  furnish  me  with  *  but- 
ton-holes' which  are  theenvy  of  the 
whole  City  tram  ;  and  for  aromatic 
pain,  no  one  else's  carnations  are 
*  in  it '  with  ours. 

Then  I  have  a  greenhouse  four 
feet  square.  I  have  actually  pro- 
duced there  an  orange,  which, 
though  it  cost  me  II,  7s.  6d,  in 
medical  attendance  for  Potty,  was 
an  undoubted  specimen  of  the 
fruit.  And  my  wife,  my  Lucy, 
perfect  on  all  sides  of  her  cha- 
racter, not  only  hoes  and  rakes 
(occasionally  in  the  wrong  place, 
but  that  I  forgive),  but  she  has 
her  own  pet  interests  as  well. 
Now  it  is  an  aquarium,  which, 
though  it  leaks  over  the  drawing- 
room  carpet,  is  painted  a  most 
beautiful  greeii.  A  little  while 
ago  she  had  a  splendid  Persian 
cat,   and  even  a  tortoise,  whose 
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mission  in  life  appeared  to  be  to 
eat  up  my  early  lettuces  and 
onions.  But  I  forgave  her  that 
too,  as  I  would  anything. 

But  to  my  tale.  The  pleasant 
June  weather  had  come,  and  our 
gardens  were  radiant  with  flowers. 
The  evenings  were  deliciously  long, 
and  I  could  sit  under  the  *  popu- 
lar '  with  a  pipe,  and  watch  Lucy 
knit  till  quite  late.  The  amateuc 
gentleman  could  throw  up  his 
back-parlour  window,  and  treat  us 
to  selections  from  the  'strictly 
legitimate ;'  while  the  academy  for 
young  ladies  on  the  other  side 
could  open  its  window  also,  and 
practise  for  our  benefit  the  most 
touching  of  scales.  But,  alas  ! 
there  was  a  serpent  in  the  Eden, 
an  addled  egg  in  the  nest,  a  flat 
string  in  the  angelic  harp,  a  bad 
shilling  in  the  change,  a  ghost  at 
the  banquet,  fusel-oil  in  the  whis- 
ky. All  householders  will  feel 
for  us  when  I  say  that  we  were 
suddenly  beset  by  an  attack  of 
*  drains.' 

Yes,  drains.  It  was  no  use  at- 
tempting to  disguise  it.  Drains. 
It  could  not  be  that  peculiarly 
high-flavoured  cheese  which  had 
been  sent  as  a  great  favour  by  a 
country  aunt,  for  the  odour  per-, 
sisted  long  after  I  had  buried  the 
cheese  in  the  back  garden.  Nor 
was  it  an  escape  from  a  gaspipe ; 
for  in  summer  our  meter  was 
always  turned  ofi*,  which  precau- 
tion, however,  never  prevented  it 
from  registering  all  the  same.  At 
one  time  we  thought  it  must  be 
the  water  in  the  patent  filter ;  but 
though  the  product  of  that  ma- 
chine was  much  worse  to  taste 
than  the  original  fluid,  yet  the 
aromatic  qualities  proved  to  be  the 
same  in  both  cases.  No,  none  of 
these  things  was  it,  or  anything 
else  we  could  think  of,  except  the 
drains. 

Of  course  we  were  much  dis- 
turbed.    Jumping  to  the   worst 


conclusion,  poor  Lucy  saw  in  im- 
agination her  helpless  infants  pros- 
trate with  diphtheria,  or  pleuro- 
pneumonia, or  elephantiasis,  or 
something  equally  shocking;  she,  I 
believe,  was  to  acquire  a  galloping 
consumption  for  her  own  share ; 
whereas  I  was  to  be  satisfied  with 
rheumatic  fever,  accompanied  by 
softening  of  the  brain.  I  tran- 
quillised  her  as  far  as  I  could,  but 
at  best  the  case  was  serious.  Day 
by  day  the  obnoxious  intruder 
became  more  and  more  pronounced 
and  persistent,  penetrating  from 
the  basement  to  the  parlour  above, 
seeming  to  thicken  like  the  smoke 
that  came  out  of  the  fisherman's  jar, 
till  we  almost  expected  to  see  the 
genii. 

'  We  shall  all  be  burnt  in  our 
beds  !'  ejaculated  Lucy,  rendered 
pardonably  illogical  by  her  fears, 
poor  girl. 

*  I  must  see  the  landlord,'  I  re- 
plied, with  the  determination  of 
the  Briton  who  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  a  desperate  course  of 
action. 

Yes,  it  needs  some  resolution 
to  *  see  your  landlord,'  as  house- 
holders are  well  aware,  for  an  in- 
terview nearly  always  means  a 
row.  Our  landlord,  Mr.  Pulton, 
is  a  model  landlord,  from  the  land- 
lord's point  of  view.  Originally 
a  bricklayer,  he  has  risen  by  in- 
dustry, the  perusal  of  Mr.  Smiles's 
Sd/  Help,  and  an  invention  of 
his  own  for  making  mortar  without 
lime  out  of  road  scrapings,  to  the 
position  of  a  proprietor.  He  is 
what  is  delusively  known  as  a 
*  practical  man.'  He  has  a  happy 
way  with  tenants  that  I  can  never 
cease  admiring.  If  your  top  cis- 
tern leaked,  and  the  water  ran 
over  your  best  furniture,  when 
sent  for  tQ  see  it  ho  would  prove 
to  you  in  two  minutes  that  the 
cistern  when  put  up  was  as  per- 
fect a  cistern  as  ever  was  provided ; 
that  the  framework  was  the  best 
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two- inch  sawed,  planed,  rabbited, 
morticed,  tennoned,  creosoted,  and 
otherwise  highly  fayoured  oak; 
that  the  lead  was  the  best-best 
Derbyshire  double-milled  steam- 
hammered  flawless  lead ;  that 
his  cisterns  never  leaked  under 
twenty-five  years  at  the  least ;  that 
appearances  are  very  deceptive, 
and  what  seemed  to  be  a  leak  in 
the  cistern  might  after  all  (we  are 
all  frail)  be  something  else;  in 
shorty  that  the  clstem  did  not 
leak,  and  never  had  leaked.  Tou 
might  not  be  satisfied,  but  you 
had  nothing  to  say.  This  was 
the  way  he  dealt  with  me  when 
the  kitchen  fireplace  fell  out,  and 
the  slates  came  off  the  scullery. 
But,  thought  I,  if  there  is  any- 
thing unmistakable,  it  is '  drains,' 
and  he  can*t  say  it's '  not  the  land- 
lord's business,'  as  he  did  when 
that  hundredweight  of  stucco 
came  off  the  portico. 

So  I  called  on  Mr.  Pulton,  at 
his  office  in  Church-street,  Isling- 
ton, on  my  way  to  the  City.  I 
was  bland.  I  introduced  the  sub- 
ject as  a '  little  matter '  that  would 
not  take  him  one  minute  if  he 
would  kindly  step  round  to  the 
house.  At  the  mention  of  the 
word  *  drains '  his  face  fell.  I 
thought  I  had  him.  He  was  very 
busy  that  day ;  he  had  to  meet 
hii  wife's  mother  at  Waterloo 
Station ;  but  to  morrow  early  he 
would  be  sure  to  look  round. 

When  I  got  home  that  evening 
I  found  Lucy's  father  there.  Mr. 
Briggs  is  a  retired  naval  officer, 
ex-commander  of  an  ever-so-many 
ton  something.  He  means  well 
by  me,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  he 
has  sometimes  a  way  of  looking 
after  his  daughter's  interests  which 
tends  to  get  my  back  up.  Lucy 
had  told  him  our  trouble,  and  he 
was  somewhat  disturbed,  though 
sufficiently  self-possessed  to  be 
smoking  that  particular  *  intimi- 
dad '  I  had  fondly  hoped  I  had 


hidden  away  for  my  own  delecta- 
tion. 

'  This  must  be  attended  to  at 
once,  boy,'  said  my  naval  relation, 
in  a  speaking-trumpet  bass. 

*I'm  doing  all  I  can/  I  re- 
plied, and  told  them  of  my  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Pulton. 

'But  you  cannot  wait  for  a 
humbugging  landlord,'  he  ejacu- 
lated. '  Prompt  action  is  neces. 
sary.  No  time  like  the  present.* 
So  it  seemed  with  my  intimidad. 

^But  what  can  we  do?  said 
Lucy ;  *  advise  us,  dear  papa ;  I 
know  Tom  will  only  be  too  glad 
to  be  guided  by  you.' 

'Absolutely,'  I  said,  wincing. 
I  had  been  guided  by  Mr.  Briggs 
once  before  in  a  little  matter  of 
mining  shares,  and  remembered  it. 

*  Then  my  advice  is  to  get  out 
of  the  house  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble,' returned  papa,  'and  then 
have  it  out  with  the  landlord. 
Tou  had  better  be  off  to  the  sea- 
side.' 

'  But  I  shall  be  so  sorry  to  leave 
Tom,'  pleaded  Lucy,  the  darling ; 
'  and  it's  so  expensive,  too.' 

Mr.  Briggs  drew  up  his  eye- 
brows. 

'  0,  that  shall  be  no  consider- 
ation, of  course,'  I  hastened  to 
say,  catching  the  kindle  in.  the 
naval  eye. 

*  Leave  the  house  you  must, 
and  the  seaside  will  do  you  all 
good.' 

^  But  I  cannot  leave  you  all 
alone,  and  Anne  would  have  to 
go  with  the  children,'  she  pleaded, 
her  soft  eyes  bedimmed  with  tears. 
*  But  ah !'  she  said,  starting, 
'there's  Mrs.  Hedges  the  char- 
woman; she  can  come  and  look 
'after  you:  she's  most  trustworthy.' 
I  drew  rather  a  long  face  at  the 
proposed  propinquity  of  Mrs. 
Hedges — a  female  who,  no  doubt, 
as  a  propitiation  for  her  sins,  went 
about  literally  ia  sackcloth  and 
ashes.     '  She's  dirty  to  look  at,  I 
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know,  dear/  Lucy  continued ; 
'  but  then  she's  so  clean  in  her 
work.* 

'  Well,  it  won't  be  for  ever, 
love ;  you  shall  go  to  Margate  to- 
morrow for  a  fortnight.  By  that 
time  all  will  be  straight  again,'  I 
said. 

Lucy  cried  a  little  on  my 
shoulder.  Her  father  said  I  was 
just  the  man  he  always  took  me 
for,  and  had  I  any  more  cigars  of 
the  same  brand,  as  his  case  was 
empty  ? 

The  basement  manifestations 
were  worse  than  ever  next  day, 
and  of  course  the  landlord  did 
not  come.  No  doubt  he  had  to 
take  his  wife's  mother  back  to 
Waterloo.  The  day  after  that, 
Saturday,  I  took  my  wife  and 
children  to  Margate.  I  found 
them  nice  lodgings  facing  the  sea, 
five  guineas  a  week;  but  that 
was  very  cheap,  as  Lucy  pointed 
out,  as  it  included  the  washing  of 
the  table-linen,  which  in  your 
two-guinea  apartments  is  changed 
as  an  extra.  We  spent  a  delight- 
ful Sunday,  and  on  Monday  I  re- 
turned to  town  full  of  vigour  to 
attack  Mr.  Pulton. 

Mrs  Hedges  the  charwoman— 
rightly  so  called,  for  she  charred 
everything  she  cooked — met  me 
on  my  threshold,  dirtier  than  ever 
to  look  at  (though  no  doubt  clean 
in  her  work).  Her  words  of 
greeting  were  that '  the  stinks  was 
awfoL'  In  self-defence  she  had 
been  compelled  to  open  (and 
empty)  a  bottle  of  our  whisky, 
and  to  call  in  two  female  friends 
to  support  her  in  the  trying  cir- 
cumstances, and  help  her  with 
several  things,  the  whisky  among 
them.  And  the  drains  really 
were  very  bad.  Of  course  Fulton 
had  not  been,  and  though  I  called 
day  after  day  to  remonstrate,  he 
did  not  come.  Meantime,  matters 
got  worse.  The  kitchen  was 
simply  unbearable;    the    break- 


fast-room in  the  basement  was 
little  better.  Mrs.  Hedges  and  I 
were  driven  permanently  to  the 
floor  above,  and  meditated  flight 
to  the  attics.  The  only  thing 
which  consoled  me  during  this 
time  of  trial  was  Lucy's  daily 
letter.  She  was  ao  happy,  she 
said ;  and  the  dear  children  were 
getting  such  a  colour,  and  the 
landlady  was  so  very  attentive, 
that  she  was  almost  compensated 
for  having  to  leave  her  dear  hub. 
On  the  Saturday  I  went  down ; 
before  starting,  however,  I  gave 
my  lawyer  instructions  to  stir  up 
Mr.  Pidton  with  a  siz-and-eight- 
penny  pole,  threatening  that  if 
the  matter  was  not  seen  to  by 
the  following  Wednesday,  the 
house  would  be  left  and  the  rent 
not  paid. 

Saturday  and  Sunday  passed 
delightfally.  '  But  I  long  to  come 
home  again,  Tom  dear,'  Lucy 
said,  as  I  leaned  out  of  the  car- 
riage-window to  bid  her  good-bye 
on  the  Monday  morning. 

'As  soon  as  ever  that  con- 
founded landlord  has  put  the 
house  to  rights  you  shalL' 

'  Have  you  done  what  you  can 
yourself?  Have  you  seatched  to 
see  if  there  are  any  pipes  broken 
on  the  kitchen  floor  V  she  inquired 
innocently. 

'Drain-pipes  are  not  laid  on 
kitchen  floors,  pussy,'  I  replied, 
as  the  train  began  to  move  on. 
She  walked  beside  the  carriage  a 
few  steps. 

'  Ko,  of  course ;  but  there's  that 
cupboard  under  the  kitchen  stairs. 
Have  you  looked  in  there )  Per- 
haps it's  something  mouldering: 
boots  or  something.'  She  waved 
her  parasol,  and  I  blew  her  a  kiss, 
smiling  at  her  absurd  conjecture 
about  the  boots. 

On  Wednesday  evening  Mr. 
Pulton's  grace  would  expire,  and 
I  had  a  note  from  him  in  the 
morning  to  say  he  would  be  there 
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without  fail  at  8  p.m.  Meantime, 
there  was  no  diminution  of  the 
nuisance,  and  I  expected  every 
day  to  be  indicted  by  the  neigh- 
bours. I  started  for  home  early 
that  evening,  bracing  myself  up 
for  the  coming  encounter.  On 
my  way  I  bought  a  Hamly  Ghitde 
to  the  Law  of  Landlord  and 
Tenant^  and  got  quite  desperate 
as  I  studied  it  in  the  homeward 
tram.  The  Handy  Guide  in- 
formed me  that  it  was  the  land- 
lord's business  to  execute  all  re- 
pairs for  which  he  was  responsible, 
and  the  tenant's  to  execute  all 
repairs  for  which  he  was  respon- 
sible;  that  if  the  tenant  could 
prove  legal  neglect  he  would  ob- 
tain  damages  from  a  jury ;  but 
that  if  he  couldn't,  then  he 
wouldn't ;  that  in  the  great  case 
of  Smithers  v.  Smathere  the  land- 
lord had  been  held  responsible  for 
defective  drainage  of  a  house; 
though,  in  the  equally  authorita- 
tive case  of  Blithers  v.  Blathers, 
the  tenant  had  been  held 
solely  at  fault  in  the  matter; 
finally,  that  any  one  bringing  an 
action  had  'better  be  very  care- 
lul;'  from  all  which  I  concluded 
that  rather  than  buy  the  Handy 
Guide  you  had  better  keep  your 
shilling  in  your  pocket. 

When  I  reached  home,  the 
charring  one,  whose  work  must 
have  been  remarkably  clean  that 
day,  for  she  was  as  black  as  a  coal- 
heaver,  received  me  with  a  gasp. 
'Sir,  the  stinks  is  worse  than 
ever,'  she  said.  'They've  given 
me  the  hagey ' — ague,  I  concluded 
— '  and  I  hope  it'll  be  remem- 
bered.' My  temper  was  up.  I 
scarcely  tasted  the  tea  which  Mrs. 
Hedges  had  provided  for  me  in 
the  bedroom.  Down  to  the 
kitchen  I  went,  determined  to 
have  it  out  with  those  drains.  I 
threw  off  my  coat.  *  Kow  for  the 
saw,^  I  said;  Til  take  up  the 
floor,  and  Pulton  con  do  what  he 


likes.     I'll  be  practical  enough 
for  him.     This  saw — ^where's  the 
saw,  Mrs.  Hedges  V   Mrs.  Hedges 
hadn't  seen  no  saw,   not  if  she 
was  to  be  struck  dead  the  next 
minute.      Where    could   it    be  ? 
Not  on  its  proper  hook  in  the 
kitchen  ;  not  in  the  greenhouse  ; 
not  inside  the  piano,  where  Lucy 
frequently  leaves  the  tools.    Per- 
haps it  was  in  the  cupboard  under 
the  kitchen  stairs.     I  opened  the 
cupboard- door.     It  stuck  a  little, 
evidently  not  having  been  opened 
for  some  time. 

Immediately  I  did  so,  I  trem- 
bled, for  I  felt,  or  rather  smelt, 
that  I  was  on  the  threshold  of  a 
discovery.  The  cupboard  was 
darkness ;  but  from  it  proceeded 
a  stench  that  nearly  knocked  me 
backwards.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
whole  of  the  London  *  outfall ' 
was  concentrated  in  that  cup- 
board. It  was  as  though  all  the 
sewer  gases  of  the  metropolis  had 
taken  rendezvous  there.  The  at- 
mosphere of  a  'tea-meeting'  in 
hot  weather  was  sweet  by  com- 
parison. It  almost  approached 
the  odour  of  Covent  Garden 
Market  after  a  shower  of  rain. 
'A  candle,  a  candle!'  I  cried  to 
the  agued  one.  With  excited 
hands  she  lighted  it.  I  held  it 
aloft  and  peered  within.  The 
cause  of  all  the  trouble  lay  before 
me. 

It  was  the  tortoise.  My  wife's 
tortoise,  that  she  was  so  fond  of. 
Dead,  in  one  sense ;  but  far  too 
much  alive  in  another.  You,  my 
gentle  reader,  no  doubt  know 
what  a  tortoise  looks  like  when 
basking  in  the  sun;  may  you 
never  know  what  it  smells  like 
after  a  long  period  of  decay.  It 
was  fearfuL  But  let  me,  meta- 
phorically, throw  a  sea  of  eau-de- 
cologne  over  this  part  of  my 
story.  By  the  aid  of  the  tongs  I 
transported  the  defunct  to  the 
back  garden,  and  buried  him  deep — 
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not  deeper  tlian  my  curses — under 
the  *  popular/  The  demon  was 
at  length  exorcised. 

All  at  once  a  terrible  thought 
flashed  across  my  mind — the  land- 
lord 1     When  I  remembered  how 
I  had   bullied   and   baited   that 
man,  how  I  had  sent  him  a  law- 
yer's letter,  how  I  had   accused 
him  of  blood-guiltiness,  how  I  had 
threatened  to  denounce  him  in 
the  Htghgate  Cato,  and  how  I  had 
goaded  him  in  every  possible  way, 
my  heart  sank  within  me.     And 
he  was  coming  even  now  !     Eight 
o'clock  was   striking,  and   there 
was  the  sound  of  his  highly  prac- 
tical boots  on   the  front  steps  ! 
Should  I  bolt  ]     There  was  just 
a  chance  of  escaping  by  the  side 
of  the  house,  while  Mrs.  Hedges 
parleyed  with  him  at  the  front 
door.     Bat  no,   that  would    be 
cowardly.     I  must   diplomatise. 
He  knocked.     "While  my  retainer 
was  opening  the  door,  I  hurried 
to  the  '  cellarette,'  and  drew  forth 
a  bottle  of  sherry  and  a  sponge- 
cake, as  I  had  seen  my  wife  do 
when  anybody  called  that  she  was 
afraid  of.     I  put  on  my  blandest 
smile  as  Mr.  Pulton  came  into  the 
room.     I  shook  his  hand  heartily, 
asked  after  Mrs.  P.  and  the  little 
ones  (this  was  a  spec. ;  but  prac- 
tical men  are  always  largely  mar- 
ried), gave  him  a  seat  in  full  view 
of  the  sherry,  and  then,  in  the 
most  innocent  way  possible,  asked 
him  to  what  I  was  indebted  for 
the  honour  of  a  visit. 

Mr.  Pulton  looked  rather  blank. 
His  eyes  opened  as  widely  as  was 
practicable.  *  Why,  those  drains, 
you  know,'  he  slowly  articulated. 
'  I  got  your  lawyer^s  letter.' 

'  Ah,  yes ;  tless  my  soul,  I  for- 
got,' I  said  airily ;  '  take  a  glass 
of  sherry.  Yes,  the  drains,  of 
course.  0,  the  letter  was  a  mere 
joke.  Ah,  you've  called  about 
the  drains,  then  V 


'  Yes,'  said  Mr.  P.,  *  certainly. 
Here's  towards  you.' 

'  0,'  I  went  on,  smiling  rather 
nervously,  'you  needn't  have 
troubled.  They're  all  right,  you 
know,  now ;  in  fact,  I  was  just 
coming  round  to  say  so.'  I  filled 
his  glass  again,  and  offered  him 
my  cigar-casa  '  Ahem,  have  you 
seen  the  Evening  Stretcher? 
What's  your  opinion  of  the  news 
from  Nicaragua  ?' 

*  Funny  thing,'  ejaculated  Mr. 
Pulton,  half  to  himself. 

*What,  you  mean  the  Presi- 
dent's—' 

*  No,  those  drains,'  he  rejoined. 
'  I  suppose  the  smell  went  away 
all  of  a  sudden  )* 

'Yes,'  I  replied,  delighted  at 
the  chance  offered,  '  that's  it  ex- 
actly :  went  away  as  if  by  magic. 
But  no  more  of  it,  I  beg.' 

I  took  him  for  a  turn  in  the 
back  garden,  where  he  forsook 
sherry  for  whisky,  smoked  four 
cigars,  and  filled  his  case  at  my 
earnest  persuasion.  What  he 
thought,  •  I  know  not ;  but  he 
kindly  said  no  more  about  drains. 
He  treated  me,  instead,  with  an 
hour^s  discourse  on  the  use  of  lath 
and  plaster  for  party-walls,  on  the 
art  of  piling  up  builder's  *  extras,' 
and  other  practical  subjects,  and 
then  departed.  He  is  to  bring 
his  family  to  tea  the  Sunday  after 
next. 

As  soon  as  he  was  fairly  out  of 
the  place  I  wrote  a  full  account 
to  Lucy  of  the  discovery,  and  its 
consequences.  Dear  girl,  she  an- 
swered by  return  to  tell  me  how 
much  she  had  felt  for  my  troubles, 
highly  approved  of  my  conduct 
with  regard  to  the  sherry  and 
sponge-cake,  said  she  didn't  mind 
losing  the  tortoise  a  button,  won- 
dered how  it  could  have  got  into 
the  cupboard,  declared  she  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  at  home, 
and  urged  me  to  go  down  on  the 


